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PREFACE   TO  NEW  EDITION. 

>i« 

Is  introducing  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  a  work  of  such  established 
worth  as  the  "  Household  Management,"  the  editors  think  it  expedient 
to  state  briefly  the  reasons  that  have  rendered  a  revision  of  the  book 
desirable,  and  to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
and  additions  that  have  been  made  during  the  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Mrs. 
Beeton's  Household  Management." 

In  the  art  of  Cookery  a  great  advance  has  necessarily  taken  place,  and 

radical  changes  and  new  methods  have  been  introduced.    Cookery  is  now 

a  study  of  the  many,  and  not  of  the  few ;  and  to  its  aid  have  been  brought 

all  the  contrivances  that  modem  invention  and  ingenuity  could  devise, 

to  render  the  work  of  the  cook  more  satisfactory  and  less  laborious. 

New  ranges,  new  culinary  apparatus  for  saving  labour,  and  new  dishes 

are  invented  almost  daily.    Still  more  remarkable  is  the  advance  made 

m  the  scientific  department  of  cookery.    The  improved  knowledge  of  the 

chemistry  and  economy  of  cookery  enables  us  at  the  present  day  to  pre- 

^re  food  upon  sounder  principles  and  rules.    To  meet  this  advance  in 

science,  to  introduce  the  newest  modes  of  serving  meals,  to  embody  the 

improvements  effected  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy,  in  fact,  to 

give  the  public  all  that  time  and  labour  could  bring  together  to  make 

Mrs*  Beeton's  work  as  valuable  to-day  as  it  was  when  first  published, 

this  new  edition  has  been  compiled. 

The  world-wide  renown  of  "  Household  Management "  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  even  to  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  its  merits ; 
hut  the  present  editors,  who  have  carefully  examined  it  line  by  line,  page 
by  page,  for  the  purpose  of  revision,  cannot  but  express  their  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  marvellous  skill,  care,  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
work  by  Mrs.  Beeton,  and  the  thoroughness  apparent  in  every  detail 
They  can  easily  understand  her  statement  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  that,  had  she  known  the  labour  it  would  have  cost  her,  she  would 
never  have  undertaken  the  work.  Even  the  task  of  its  complete  revision 
bas  been  one  of  far  ^eater  magnitude  than  the  editors  could  possibly 
liave  foreseen. 
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It  will  not  be  surprising  that  a  work  so  thoroughly  planned  and  so 
admirably  executed  was  found — with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  repeti- 
titions — ^to  contain  nothing  that  could  properly  be  omitted  ;  the  editors 
accordingly  are  pleased  to  state  that  none  of  the  recipes  have  been  taken 
away.  On  the  contrary,  the  hook  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  size  of  the 
page  has  been  increased,  and  360  extra  pages  have  been  added ;  thus  making  the 
new  book  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  former  edition.  In  fact,  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  this  standard  work  replete  with  the  latest  and 
fullest  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  home. 

Those  interested  in  household  economy  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
tables  of  the  relative  value  ot  various  joints,  fish  and  poultry.  Each 
page  of  these  tables  represents  many  days  of  labour — labour  not  lost, 
however ;  for  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  lists,  not  only  the  actual 
and  relative  value  of  each  item,  but  also  how  to  provide  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Country  housewives,  whose  cooks,  instead  of  the  poulterers,  have  to 
prepare  poultry  and  game  for  cooking,  will  see  how  practically  "  Truss- 
ing "  has  been  treated.  Here,  finding  how  impossible  it  is  to  teach  the 
art  without  ocular  demonstration,  a  series  of  illustrations  has  been  intro- 
duced, taken  from  nature,  representing  each  stage  of  the  operations 
necessary  to  bring  the  birds,  &c.,  into  proper  order  for  spit  or  pan. 

All  travellers  will  be  glad  to  find  some  of  the  nicest  of  the  dishes 
found  at  good  Continental  tables  brought  home  to  them  in  the  recipes 
that  follow  the  observations  on  French,  German  and  Italian  cookery ; 
while  many  will  be  interested  in  American  and  Colonial  dishes.  In  the 
recipes  for  the  latter  will  be  found  some  foods  not  yet  introduced  here, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Australian  wallaby  and  parrots,  and  the  clams  ot 
American  fame ;  but  in  this  age  of  tinned  meats  it  is  not  unlikely  they 
may,  within  a  short  time,  be  brought  to  our  English  tables.  Apropos  oi 
tinned  meats,  for  which  we  most  of  us  now  and  then  find  an  absolute 
necessity,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  many  recipes  are  given  by  which 
they  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  will  be  often  found  to 
occur  in  the  quickly-prepared  dinners  for  every  month  in  the  year. 
Preceding  these  dinners,  and  also  for  every  season,  are  the  vegetarian 
meals,  in  which  recipes  are  given  for  the  dishes.  With  the  now  strong 
movement  in  favour  of  vegetarian  diet,  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  try 
how  pleasantly  some  of  these  dishes  will  relieve  the  "  eternal  beef  and 
mutton  "  of  homely  tables,  and  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  the  appe- 
tites of  children  and  delicate  persons,  whose  requirements  in  this  and 
other  directions  are  well  considered  in  this  new  edition,  in  our  Chapters 
on  Invalid  Cookery,  Sick  Nursing,  and  Mothers',  Nurses'  and  Gover- 
nesses' Duties. 
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^ce  does  not  permit  of  our  saying  mnch  about  the  Menus  that  form 
a  veiy  important  section  of  the  book.  It  will  be  seen  that  those  for 
dixmers  are  in  every  case  written  in  both  French  and  English,  that  they 
are  varied  in  character,  a^d  that  the  average  cost  is  in  every  case 
reckoned,  so  that  they  are  a  real  and  valuable  help  to  dinner  givers ; 
while  for  those  who  prefer  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  having  all  the 
dishes  placed  upon  the  table,  one  dinner  is  set  out  in  courses  for  each 
mouth  in  the  year,  showing  how  the  dishes  can  best  be  arranged  to 
leave  room  for  table  decorations. 

The  important  subject  of  table  decorations  is  treated  of  in  a  chapter, 
giving  the  newest  and  prettiest  plans  for  different  seasons,  and  where 
some  of  the  vases  and  flower-stands  now  used  are  illustrated.  The 
many  fresh  illustrations  and  new  coloured  plates  will,  it  is  hoped,  speak 
for  themselves  ;  no  expense  or  trouble  having  been  spared  in  getting 
them  as  perfect  as  possible — making  them  accurate  representations  of 
the  original  objects — so  that  they  may  serve  as  useful  guides  as  well  as 
embellish  the  book. 

"The  Doctor"  has  been  entirely  re- written  by  an  eminent  medical 
authority ;  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  are  specially  treated 
of.  The  chapter  on  "Legal  Memoranda*'  has  been  revised  to  the 
latest  date. 

The  following  short  summary  of  revisions  and  additions  will  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  has  been  done : — 

The  Housekeeper's  Guide,  for  Choosing  and  Buying  all  Household 

Requisites,  and  showing  the  proper  Seasons  of  the  various  Fresh 

Provisions. 
New  Modes  of  Cooking,  New  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves  and  other 

Cookery  Appliances. 
New  Tables  giving  the  Relative  Value  of  Fish,  Meat,  Poultry,  and 

Game,  showing  Waste  in  Cooking  and  Loss  in  Bone  and  Skin. 
Tinned  Meats :  How  Best  to  Prepare  Them. 
Cookery  as  a  Science  and  Fine  Art ;  Reasons  for  Cooking  ;  Diet,  and 

Economy  of  Food. 
Tmssing,  Illustrated  by  Sketches  from  Nature,  showing  each  stage  of 

preparation  for  cooking. 
Vegetarianism,  with  Recipes  for  Vegetable  Soups,  Savouries  and 

Sweets. 
Small  Savouries,  suitable  for  fashionable  Menus. 
Home-Made  Confectionery  and  Ornamental  Pastry. 
New  Recipes  for  Invalid  Cookery. 
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Cookery  and  Housekeeping :  American,  Colonial  and  Continental 
with  Original  Recipes  for  the  principal  Dishes  of  each  country. 

Useful  Hints  upon  Breakfasts^  Luncheons,  Dinner8,Teas  and  Suppers 

Table  Decorations : — Newest  and  Prettiest  Plans  for  each  Seasoi 
of  the  Year.* 

Menu  Cards  of  all  kinds,  with  instructions  for  making  them  at  home 

Menus  for  Breakfasts:  Guests,'  Wedding  and  Home,  for  eacl; 
season. 

Menus  for  Luncheons :  Public  Luncheons,  Picnics,  &c.  &c. 

Menus  for  Family  Dinners  and  Dinner  Parties,  from  6  to  i8  persons, 
for  each  month  in  the  year,  in  French  and  English,  with  the  cost  o\ 
each  carefully  reckoned. 

Menus  for  Dinners  that  can  be  Quickly  Prepared,  two  for  eact 
month. 

Menus  for  Teas  :  Wedding,  At  Home,  High  Teas  and  Family  Teas,  &c, 

Menus  for  Suppers  :  Family  Suppers,  Ball  and  Public  Suppers. 

Menus  for  Vegetarian  Cookery  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

New  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  every  kind  of  Cookery,  with  names  oi 
each  dish  in  French  and  English. 

New  Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  Household  Work. 

Nursing  and  the  Sick- Room,  with  Recipes  for  Invalids. 

The  Doctor,  specially  treating  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood. 

The  Homoeopathist,  Homoeopathic  Medicines,  and  their  uses. 

Legal  Memoranda,  revised  to  date. 

New  Coloured  Plates,  and  full-page  and  other  engravings. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  all  the  recipes  have  been  most  carefully 
tested,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  prices 
where  necessary,  have  been  altered  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Thus, 
in  offering  this  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  **  Mrs.  Beeton's  House 
hold  Management"  to  the  public,  the  Editors  can  honestly  say  thai 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  work  a  complete  and  reliable 
guide  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  household,  and  more  worthy 
than  ever  of  the  reputation  it  has  already  so  long  enjoyed  :— that  of  being 
•'  The  Best  Cookery  Book  in  the  World." 

November,  1888, 


PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


I  MUST  frankly  own  that,  if  I  had  known  beforehand  that  this  book  would 
have  cost  me  the  labour  which  it  has,  I  should  never  have  been  coura- 
geous enough  to  commence  it.  What  moved  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
attempt  a  work  like  this,  was  the  discomfort  and  suffering  which  I  had 
seen  brought  upon  men  and  women  by  household  mis-management.  I 
have  always  thought  that  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  family  dis- 
content than  a  housewife's  badly-cooked  dinners  and  untidy  ways.  Men 
are  now  so  well  served  out  of  doors — ^at  their  clubs,  well-ordered  taverns 
and  dining'houses— that,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  attractions  of  these 
places,  a  mistress  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cooker>%  as  well  as  be  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  other 
arts  of  making  and  keeping  a  comfortable  home. 

In  this  book  I  have  attempted  to  give,  under  the  chapters  devoted  to 
cookery,  an  intelligible  arrangement  to  every  recipe,  a  list  of  the  ingre- 
diaUs,  a  plain  statement  of  the  mode  of  preparing  each  dish,  and  a  careful 
estimate  of  its  cost,  the  number  of  people  for  whom  it  is  sufficient,  and  the 
time  when  it  is  seasonable.  For  the  matter  of  the  recipes,  I  am  indebted, 
in  some  measure,  to  many  correspondents  of  the  '*  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine,"  who  have  obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal  their 
fonnulae  for  many  original  preparations.  A  large  private  circle  has  also 
rendered  me  considerable  service.  A  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  the 
best  modem  writers  on  cookery  was  also  necessary  to  the  faithful  fulfil- 
ment  of  my  task.  Friends  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and 
Germany,  have  also  very  materially  aided  me.  I  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  those  recipes  which  come  under  the  head  of  "Cold  Meat 
Cookery.'*  But  in  the  department  belonging  to  the  Cook  I  have  striven, 
too,  to  make  my  work  something  more  than  a  Cookery- Book,  and  have, 
therefore,  on  the  best  authority  that  I  could  obtain,  given  an  account  ot 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  we  use  as  food. 
I  have  followed  the  animals  from  their  birth  to  their  appearance  on  the 
table;  have  described  the  manner  of  feeding  them,  and  of  slaying  them, 
the  position  of  the  various  joints ;  and  after  giving  the  recipes,  have 
described  the  modes  of  carving  Meat,  Poultry  and  Game.    Skilful  artists 
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have  designed  the  numerous  drawmgs  which  appear  in  this  work,  and 
which  illustrate,  better  than  any  description,  many  important  and  in- 
teresting items.    The  coloured  plates  are  a  novelty  not  without  value. 

Besides  the  great  portion  of  the  book  which  has  especial  reference  to 
the  cook's  department,  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  those  of  the  other 
servants  of  the  household,  who  have  all,  I  trust,  their  duties  clearly 
assigned  to  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  work  will  be  found  valuable  chapters  on  the 
"  Management  of  Children,"  "  The  Doctor,"  the  latter  principally  refer- 
ring to  Accidents  and  Emergencies,  some  of  which  are  certain  to  occur 
in  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us;  and  the  last  chapter  contains 
"  Legal  Memoranda,*'  which  will  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  relations  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  Tax-gatherer  and  Tax-payer,  and  Tradesman  and  Customer. 

These  chapters  have  been  contributed  by  gentlemen  fully  entitled  to 
confidence ;  those  on  medical  subjects  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and 
the  legal  matter  by  a  solicitor. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  kind  letters  and  congratulations  I  have 
received  during  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  have  only  further  to  add, 
that  I  trust  the  result  of  the  four  years'  incessant  labour  which  I  have 
expended  will  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  countrymen 
and  countrywomen. 

248,  Strand,  1861.  ISABELLA  BEETON. 


S.  O.  BRETON'S  NOTE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION  of  1869. 

In  this  New  Edition,  I  have  striven,  with  feminine  aid  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  to  make  a  few  improvements  upon  the  original  model  of 
this  work,  and  I  have  infused  some  new  and  modem  information  which, 
seven  years  ago,  did  not  exist.  The  arrangement  of  the  first  edition  was 
so  well  conceived  that  it  admitted  of  scarcely  any  reform ;  and  my  late 
wife's  writing  was  so  clear,  and  her  directions  were  so  practical,  that  only 
the  slightest  alterations  and  corrections  were  needed,  except  such  as  Time 
had  rendered  necessary.  g^  q^  BEETON. 
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Cbampsgne     .       •       .  2719 

Chandean  Sauce  .  .    689 
Chanticleer  and  his  Com* 

panioni  .  .  2302 

Chantillv  Soup  .  .    300 

Chapped  Hands  .  .  3623 

_   Otatmentfor  .  .  3503 

Char,  The       .  .  .434 
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Charlotte,  APPl^ 
An  Easy  Wav  . 
A  very  Simple  .  , 


X96S 

1963 
.  .  '964 

Russe  w       .  2963 

Cheese  .  .  .  2389, 2392 
Biscuits  .  .  2603-6 
Cayenne  .  .  ,  2394 
Cow  ....  2608 
Cream  •  .  .  2393 
Damson  .  .  .  2x46 
Decomposed  .  .  2389 
Fondue  .  2397 

„  (BrillatSavarin's)2598 
General  Observations 

00   .        .      2368-70 

Macaroni  .        .  2599-'26ox 

Mode  of  Serving      .  2391 

Patties      .        .        .  2602 

Pork.        .        .        .  1x79 

Pounded  .        .        .  2603 

Principle  Varieties  of  2372 

Raisin       .        .        .  220s 

Kamakins  .        .  2604 

Sandwiches      .        .  2393 

Smoking  of       .        .  2392 

Stilton       .        .        .  2390 

Straws  •        .  2593 

^  Toasted     .        .       2607-8 

Cheesecakes,  Almond     .  1691 

Apple        .        .        •  1702 

iJemon      .        .        .  1792 

Cherokee,  or  Store  Sauce  2246 

Cherries,  Dessert  Dish  of  2068 

Dried        .        .        .  2133 

Morella,  To  Preserve  2x39 

Pickled     .        .        .  2220 

To  Preserve,in  Syrup  2133 

Cberry  Brandy,  To  Make  267s 

Bounce     .        .        .  2677 

Jam  ....  2134 

Liqueur    .        .        .  2700 

Sauce        .        .        .    690 

Tart  ....  1747 

Tree  in  Rome  .        .  2x72 

Varieties  of  the         .  1747 

Water  Ice         .        .  2309 

>yine  (Black)    .        .  2673 

Chervil,  Peculiarities  of  .    305 

Chester  Muffins       .        .  2422 

Chestnut  Sauce      .        .691 

„  Brown        .        .    692 

Soup.        .        .        .    30X 

Uses  of  tbe        .        .    301 

Chestnuts,  Candied        .  2342 

Croquettes  of   .        .  2974 

Stewed     .        .        .  2137 

Chetx)ey»  Mango  (Bengal 

Aecipe)  .  .  2244 
Sauce  .  .  .  2243 
Chicken,  Boiled  .  .2293 
Broth  .  .  •  t79i 
Cbaudfroid  of  .  .  2339 
Curried  .  .  .  2343 
Cntlets  .  .  .  234U 
„  French  .  .  2342 
Essence  of  .  .803 
Fricasseed  .  •2348 
Fried  '  ,,  *  •  »343 
German  Fashion  .  2936 
Patties      .  .2342 
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Cray  Fisb^  How  Preserved  394 
459 


Pottei 
Soup. 
Cream,  Apricot 
Banaaa     . 
Cake . 
Chocolate . 
Cofiee 

Devonshire 


39^-94 
.  i94« 
.  9024 
.  0470 
.  1980 
.  1977 
19781  2301 
.  2578 

w„  .       1970 

Fncd  .  .  .  1981 
Ginger  .  .  .  19S6 
Italian  .  .  .  1992 
Lemon  .  .  •  2000 
H  Economical  .  200Z 
Lobster  .  .  •591 
Noyeau  .       .  2010 

Orange  .  .  .  2025 
Raspberry  .  .  2041 
Rum.  .  .  .  Z951 
Sauce  .  «  -697 
Snow  .  .  .  1967 
Solid.  .  .  .  X968 
Stone  .  .  .  2049 
Swiss  .        .  205X 

Tartlets  .  .  .  1905 
To  Mftke  Ice  Fruit  .  2843 
Valois  .       .1966 

Vanilla      .        .        .  2056 
Whipped  .        .        .  2058 
Creams,0eneralObserva- 

tionson  .      19x6-17 

Lemon      .       .       2002-3 

Orange  (Seville)       .  2026 

Cress  Vinegar.       .        .  2269 

Croquenbouche,  Orange.  2038 

'  .    947 

•  2974 
1354-55 

.  1425 

•  1469 
.  Z126 

.  1595 
.  2043 
.  1240 
.  X026 
.  3656 
.  3655 
3575.  3629 

f^ 
807 

807 

2847 

2423 


Croquettes  of  Beef 

Chestnuts. 

Fowl. 

Hare. 

Hominy    . 

Mutton 

Parsnip!  . 

Rice . 

Tinned  Meat 

Veal. 
Croup     . 

Convulsions 

Treatment  of 
Crodtons  for  Entr^s' 

Entremets 

Soup. 
Crullers  .... 
Crumpets 
Crust,  Butter  for  Boiled 

Puddings         .  1682 

Common,  Raised  Pie  z686 

Dripping  .        .        .  1683 

for  Raised  Pies.        .  1687 

Lard  Or  Flead  .        .  1688 

Pat^Bris^e,  for  Raised 

Pies.  .  X685 

Short,  for  Tarts       1679-80 
„  Common    .        .  1681 

Suet,  for  Pies    .        .  1684 

„  for  Puddings       .  1684 

Cucumber,  Antiquity  of .    303 

Chate        .        .        .1570 

Compared  with  Melon  2222 


Para^ra/A. 

Cucumber,  Geographical 

Cutlets,  Pheasant   .        .   14 

Distribution 

of  1567 

Pork         .        .      ii7fr- 

Salad 

.  1625 

Salmon     . 

-       5 

Sandwiches 

.   208Z 

Veal  . 

.      lO 

Sauce 

.    698 

„  A  la  Maintenon 

.    10 

„  White 

.    6^ 

„  Broiled       . 

.    xo 

Soup 

.    303 

Vinegar    .        . 

.  2270 

Cucumbers  k  la  Pouiette    zs68 

Baked 

.  1566 

DACE,  The    . 

.      4 

Fried        .        . 

.  Z569 

Dairy,  The 

Butter.  Colouring  0 

.    3« 

for  Winter  Use. 

.  2222 

f  33 

Indigestible      . 
Pickled     . 

.  1625 

„  Milk   . 

.    33 

.  222Z 

„  Washing  the 

.    33 

Preserved. 

.   2223 

Churning  . 

.    33 

Stewed 

.    X57O 

Cows,  Cost  of  Keep 

.    33 

„  with  Onions 

.    I57I 

Maid,  Duties  of  the 

.    32! 

To  Dress  . 

•    '567 
.   27x8 

Produce.  Price  of 

Cups,  Burgundy      . 

Utensils    . 

'    33« 

Champagne 

2719-20 

Dampfnudeln  . 

.    17 

Cider 

.    272X 

Damson  Cheese 

.    21. 

Claret 

2722-23 

Drops 

.    «3: 

Ix>ving 
Moselle     . 

.   2732 

Jam  . 
Pudding   . 

.    2X. 

.   2729 

.   xyi 

Curacoa  . 

•   3703 

Tart .        .        . 

.   I7< 

Curds  and  Whey    . 

•   2584 

Wine 

.  26! 

Curled  Butter . 

Damsons. 

.    I7< 

Currant  Dumplings. 

.  X755 

Baked  for  WinterUse  21^ 

Fritters     . 

.  1979 
.  2x38 

Compote  of 

.    2X^ 

Jam,  Black 

Nice  Preserve  of 

.    21^ 

,.  Red    .        . 
Jelly,  Black       . 

.  2141 

To  Preserve 

.    213 

.  2140 

Darioles  4  la  Vanille 

.   X9J 

..Red    .       . 

.  2143 

of  Oysters. 

2094 

„  White 

.  2X44 

Dark  Sauce 

•     7c 

Liqueur    . 

.  2704 

Dates      . 

2oe 

Paste 

.  233  X 

Decanters,  To  Clean 

333 

Pudding,  Boiled 
„  Fresh  Fruit 

.  1756 

Decoration,  Cone    . 

22g 

.    X757 

Table 

306 

Red,&  Raspberry  Jam  2142 

„  Flowers  for 

306 

.,             „         Tart  X758 

„  Foliage  for 

306 

Sauce 

.      700 

„  Plants  for  . 

306 

Water 

:SJS 

„  Vases  for  .        3063-6 

Wine.  Red 

Decorations,   Table,   for 

Currants,  Dessert  Dish  of  2068 

each  Season 

307 

Iced  . 

.  2169 

Wedding  Breakfast 
Decorative  Pastry  . 

3CXJ 

Uses  of     . 

•  X757 

228 

Zante,  Description 

of  1755 

Decoy    Man,    Dog    and 

Curry  Powder. 

!  X938 

Ducks      . 

129 

Custard,  Apple 

Deer,  The 

X41 

Baked  Apple     . 

.  X924 

Fallow 

X41 

Coffee       . 

.  2039 

Roebuck  . 

1411 

Pie    . 

.  X7S9 

Stag  .        .        . 

141 

Pudding    . 

.  1762 

Delhi  Pudding. 

176 

„  Baked 

.  X760 

Dentition. 

346 

,.  Boiled 

.  X76X 

Dessert  Biscuits      . 

244 

Sauce 

.    70X 

Cakes 

247. 

Soup. 
Tartlets     . 

•     347 

Centres     . 

3oe, 

.  X906 

Dishes,  Reixiarks  on  2060- 

Custards,  Boiled 

.  1969 

Ices  to  Mould    . 

23«: 

Orange      . 
Cut.  To  Treat  a 

.  20x2 

To  Lay  the 
Devilled  Biscuits    .  2092 

30S< 

•  35x0 

.244.' 

Cutlets,  Chicken     . 

.  X340 

Liver 

9a 

„  French 

.  134X 

Lobster     . 

49: 

Invalid's  . 

•  2793 

Oysters     . 

50; 

Lamb 

.  1132 

Devonshire  Cream . 

257« 

„  a  la  Constance 

.  2905 

Junket 

257< 

Lobster     . 

595-97 

Diarrhoea        .  3556,  3630,  3653 

Mutton      . 

1127-28 

Diet 

23' 

,.  Cold   . 

.  io8x 

of  the  Sick       .  2759,2761 

„  Italian 

.  1129 

DUl-water 

359: 
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Dnner.FithfSoPenoBS.  3x95 
Game,  ao  PersoBS  .  3194 
Giving  .        .  304a 

M  Roles  for    .        .  3030 
Menus  for  from  6  to'i8 
Penons.     Jan. 
to  Dec    .  3074-3195 
!^^  ^  lSHK>-4a,  305i-5« 
To  Uy  the  Cloth      .  3033 
Dionen     and     Dining, 
GencnlObser* 
vatioos  on     3031-52 
Kilcheo,  for  from  a 
to  xa  Servants, 
Jan.  to  Dec. 
aoBx,309x,  3x01,  3111, 
3iax.  3i3«.  3H«.  3x5*. 
»6i,  3171, 3181.  3x91 
QnitUy  Prepared,  for 
January  .  3063 

M  February  .  .  3093 
t,  March  .  3103 

•  April  .  .  .  31x3 
^May  .  .  3xa3 
.Jane  .  .  .  3x33 
,Joly  .  .  .  3x43 
.AngDSt  .  .  3x53 
f,  September .  .  3x63 
n  October      .        .  3x73 

•  November .  .  3x83 
.,  December  .         .  3193 

Vegetariao,  for  6  Per- 

•ons,  Janoary  .  308a 
m  February  .  .  3092 
«  March  .  3x0a 

„  April  .  .  .  31x3 
„  May   .  .3x2a 

p.  lane  .  ,  .  313a 
» July  .  .  .  3x4a 
-  AnjMt  .  .  3x52 
n  September .        .  3x6a 

•  October  .  3x7a 
m  November  .  .  3'^ 
I,  December  •        •  319^ 

Diaiag-fOOB,  The  .  3043-46 
Tables  .      3047^ 

Dtphtberia      .  .  3631 

Dueascs  and  their  Reme* 

<fies.  .  3543-70 
OmtM^um  .  3535-37 
Mamioeopathic  Treat- 

foentof   •      3681-91 

of  Childhood    .      3654-6* 

ofPtowla   .  .  X304 

oflafancy.  368X-9X 

Sche^Children't     .  3138 

Diabcs,  xoo  Different       .    6aa 

WaahiacoC  .    aoa 

Dop,  Liability  of  Owners  3709 

Oamestica» Remarks  on  33X7-ax 

Doridnfs  .  1396 

Domen.  .  xoSa 

DoQgh^nts  .  3473 

Downs,  The    .  .  1093 

DruufB  Defective         .  3710 

Drasfht  for  Sommer      .  2745 

DresoflnfimU  .  3649 

Dresses,  Stains  oat  of     .  3367 

Diasinc  of  Infants.        •  3649 

Dried  Meals    .  .  i33S 


Drink,AllahabadTankaxd  37x6 


Ching-Chtn^ 
Claret  Gramto 
Cold  Punch 
Currant  Water 
KRgFItp  . 
Floster 

Frosty  Mornixig 
Fruit. 

Ginger  Beer 
Gin-Sling  . 
Hot  Punch 
InvaUds'    . 
Lemonade 

„  Portable 
Locomotive 
May  . 
Mint  Julep 
Mulled  Ale 

,.  Wine  . 
MyMng    . 
Negos 
Nightcap,  A  Capital 


37x7 
375  X 
3734 
.  3741 
.  2748 
.  2725 
.  2752 
.  2737 
.  3883 
.  3736 
.  2753 
.  3740 
.  3795 
.  3730 
.  373  X 
•  *754 
.  3738 

.  3755 
.  3734 
.  3739 
.  «733 
2735-36 
2756 


Orangeade  .  .  3738 
Pine  Apple  Water  .  3749 
Pleasant,  for   Warm 

Weather .        .  2737 

Sherrv Cobbler.  2743,3738 

Strawoerry  Water    .  3750 

Summer    .        .        .  3744 

Dripping,  To  Clarify      886^7 

Driving   .        .        .        •  325X 

Drop  Cakes  .  3473 

Drops  or  Sweetmeats:— 

Bergamot .  .  .  3336 
Cmnamon  .  .  3330 
Clove  .  .  .  333X 
Damson  .  .  .  3325 
Ginger  .  .  .  3333 
Lemon  .  .  .  3338 
Orange  .        .  3334 

Orgeat       .        .        .  3327 
Strawberry       .        .  333a 
Drownine,       Tlreatmeat 

r.   1-  ^r*""  •      •      '  ^^P 

Dock,  The  .  xa89 

American    Mode    of 

Capturing       .  1293 


Aux  Olives 
Aylesbury. 
Bow-Bill  . 
Buenos  Ayres 
Eggs  of  the 
Fattening  . 
Hashed  . 
Hatching  . 


.  3967 
.  129a 
.  X293 
•  xa9Q 
X291,  26x9 

i29 
1393 


Man  and  Dog,  Decoy  X394 
Ragout  of  Whole  .  1390 
Roast  .  X39X 

„  To  Carve  a.        .  1370 
Rouen  .  1391 

Snares   in    the  Lin- 
colnshire Fens  1394 
Stewed,  and  Peas  1393-93 
,.  and  Turnips      .  1394 
Wild, The.  X29X, xa94, 1393 
„  Hashed  .  1423 

„  Ragout  of   .        .  X424 
„  Roast .        .        .  X398 


Par^fr»/A 

Dock.  Wild,  To  Carve    .  1434 

Dockiings,  Cooping  of  .  1293 
Feeding  of  .  xaoa 

Ducks  and  Red  Cabbage.  X387 
and  Carrots  .  .  1388 
Varieties  of      .        .  1290 

DoxnpHngs,  Baked  Apple  X70X 


Boiled  Apple 

Currant 

Lemon 

Liver 

Marrow 

Suffolk,  or  Hard 

Yeast 
Dumpoke 
Dutcn  Flummery    . 

Sauce  for  Fish . 
„  Green. 
Dyspepsia 


X703 
X735 
X797 
303  X 
x8xs 
X890 
XB99 
3875 
X974 
703 
704 
3631 


BAR,  Foreign  Bodies  in 

the  .        .        .  3380 
Ears,  Calf  s  .  xox6 

Bast  India  SaUd  .  .  1633 
Eclairs  ....  1739 
Economical  Cake  .  .  3471 
Soup  •  .  .390 
Eel  Broth        .  .  3794 

Conger,  The  .    466 

Haunuofthe  .  .  467 
Pie    .  .465 

Productiveness  of  the  464 
Sauce  .  .  .703 
Soup.  .  .  .395 
Tenacity  of  Life  of  .  469 
TheComixion  .  .  463 
Tribe.  The  .    461 

Voracity  of  the  .        .    468 
Eels  i  la  Tartare     .        .    468 
Boiled  .    46X 

Collared  .  .  .  467 
en  Matelote  .    469 

Fried  '464 

Stewed  .       463-63 

Egg  &  Oyster  Omelr  tte  5x3,3017 
Balls  for  Soups  .  706 
Flip  ....  3735 
Sauce  .    707 

Soup  .  .  .304 
Wine.        .  .  3796 

Eggs  i  la  Maltre  d' Hotel  363  x 
Alpine  .  .  .  3616 
Baked  .361; 

Boiled  .        .  36x3 

Buttered  .  .  .  36x8 
Curried  .        .  3633 

Ducks'  .  .  .  2619 
for  Hatching  .  X341-43 
Fried.  .  .  .  3630 
General  Remarks  on  as73'4 
Liaison  of,  for  Sauce  S07A 
Mumbled  .  .  .  3630 
Nutritive  Value  of  .36x1 
Overturned  .  .  3633 
Plovers'  .  ...  3633 
Poached    .  .  3626 

„  with  Cream  .  2627 
Primitive  Cooking  of  2620 
Quality  of  .        .        .  3614 
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Parajrrapk. 

Eggs,  Savoury  .  .  2633 
Scotch  .  .  .  2608 
sur  le  Plat.  .  .  2622 
To  Choose  .  .  26x1 
To  Keep  Fresh  .  36x3-14 
To  Pickle  .  .  .  2224 
Veneration  for  .  .  2621 
will  Crack  if  Dropped 

into  Boiling  Water  26x5 

with  Mushrooms       .  2631 

with  White  Sauce     .  2629 

Elderberry      .        .        .  2682 

Elder  Wine     .        .        .  2682 

Empress  Pudding   .        .  1766 

Endive,  Genus  of   .        .  1572 

Plant.        .        .        .353 

Stewed      .        ,      1573-74 

To  Dress  .        .        .  1372 

Entries  :— 

Beef,  Broiled  Ox-Tail  950 
„  Minced  CoUops.  946 
„  Olives  .  948-49 
„  Palates  .  •951 
„  Stewed  Steak  .  952 
Fish,  Lobster  Cream.  59X 
„  „  Curried  592, 594 
„  „  Curry  .  593 
„  „  Cutlets  595-97 
„  „  Ragout  .  599 
„  „  Patties  .  598 
„  Oyster  Patties  .  516 
„  „  Vol-au-vent  600 
M  Prawns,  Curried.  601 
„  Salmon,  Curried.  602 
Game,  Blackcock,Fil- 

lets  of      .        ..  X422 
„  Hare,  Hashed     .  1427 


Tugged  X428-29 
Rissolettes  1425 
„  Hashed  .  .  1426 
„  Ortolans  4  la  Pro- 

yoQ^ale  .  .  X430 
„  Pi-  •  (ridge  Cream  X338A 
„  „       Hashed  143 1 

„  Piic^asant  Cutlets  X432 
„  W  .  d  Duck,Ha^- 

ed.        .  1423 
-  "   .      ,,    Ragoiitof  X434 
Lamb  and  Cucxmiber  X13X 
„  Cutlets  4  la  Con- 
stance     .        .  2905 
:,  Cutlets  &  Spinach  1x32 
„  Sweetbreads     XX33-34 
„  „   en  Caisse  2904 

Mutton  Croquettes  .  xx26 
„  CutleU  .  .1128 
„  „  with  Potatoes  XX27 
„  „  (Italian)  .  XX29 
„  Sheep's  Brains  en 

Matelote  .        .  XX30 
„  Sheep's  Tongues 
alia  Nivernese.  2966 
Popularity  of    »        .     247 
Poultry.Chaudfroid  of 

Chicken  .        .  X3q9 

„  Chicken  Cream  .  X338A 

„       „    CutleU     .  X340 

„       „       ,j  French  X34X 

„    Fried        .  1343 

„    Patties     .  X342 


Pararrmph. 
Bntr6es:— 

Poultcy,Croquettes  of 

Fowl  .  X354-5 
„  Croquettes  of  Fowl 

and  Rice    •  X353 

„  Turkey.        .  1368 

Curried  Fowl    X344-47 

„  Rabbit .      1366-67 

Fowl  Sautd  with 

Peas  .        .  136X 

,,  ScaUoni       .  1359 

FncasseedChickenx348 

„      Fowl    X349-50 

,,     Turkey  .  X369 

Hashed  Fowl      .  X356 

„    (Indian) .  X358 

Indian    Dish    of 

Fowl        .        .  X360 
Koufus       .        .  2873 
Lark  Pie     .        .  1364 
Larks  in  Onions.  2969 
Minced  Fowl      .  1357 
RagoOt  of  Fowl  .  1352 
Salmi  of  X^arks  .  1365 
Vol-au-vent       of 
Chicken  ^        .  X363 
Preparation  of  .        .248 
Servixigof.        .        .    249 
Veal.  Calf 'B  Ears      .  10x6 
„  Calf  s  Liver  Lard- 
ed and  Roasted  1025 
„  CoUops  .  X024 

„  „  Curried  .  xox8 
„  ,.  (Indian)  .  2878 
„  Cutlets  .  XOX9,  X02X 
„  „  Broiled  .  X020 
„  Fricandeauof  1022-23 
„  Fricasseed  Calf  s 

Head  .  .  X017 
„  Hashed       Calf  s 

Head  .  .  X033 
„  Leber  K15sze  .  293X 
„  Rissoles  .  .  1026 
„  Rolls  .  .  .  1027 
„  Sweetbreads, 

Baked    X028 
•I  .,       Fried  .  X029 

ii  „       Stewed  1030 

„  Tendons      „    103X-32 
„  Turban  of  .        .  2965 
Vegetable,  A^Miragus 

Stewed  .  .  2938 
„  Aubergines.  .  2909 
„  Celery,  Fried  air 


Italiana 

Epicurean  Sauce 

Epilepsy . 

Epsom  Salts    . 

Ergot 

Erysipelas 

Eschalot,  The . 

Espagnole  Sauce     . 

Essence  of  Chicken 

Coffee  .  .  .  _ 
Meat  and  Vegetables .  806 
Piieasant  ...  804 
TrnfSes     ...    805 

Everton  Toffes       .      2339-40 
Almond     ^       .       .  2341 

£«ercise  .        .        .        .  353X 


2972 
.    708 

.  3578. 3633 
.  3598 
.  3399 

.  3557.  3634 

m-n 

.     803 
2663 


Paraj'r 

Exercise  of  Childhood    •  j 

Exeter  Podding 

Eye,  Foreign  Bodies  in  .  : 


FAIRY  Butter 
Fainting  .        ...  3579, 
Family  Breakfasts  for  a 
Week  inSummer 
'    «»»   .,    "      Wihter. 
Breakfasts^  very  Eco- 
nomical  . 
Dinners  forT  wo  Weeks 
in  January 
„  February    . 
„  March 

:K:    : 

„  June   . 

njuly    .        . 

„  August 

„  September. 

„  October      . 

„  November  . 

„  December  . 

LittleDinners  for  the, 

January   . 

„  February    . 

„  March 

„  April  , 

„  May    . 

n  Jane  , 

..July    . 

„  August 

„  September. 

„  October 

„  Novemoer  . 

„  December  . 

Luncheons      for      a 

Week  inSummer 

„         „       Winter 

Luncheons,  very  Eco 

nomical   . 
Suppers    . 
Little  Suppers  for  the 
Teas . 

Little  Teas  for  . 
Soup 
Fan,  The  (Serviette) 
Farmer's  Fruit  Cake 
Feathers,  To  Clean. 
Fences  . 
Fexmel 

Sauce  for  Mackerel 
Fig  Pudding    .        .      176! 
Figs,  Green,  Dessert  Dish 

.„  Compote  of 
Financi^re  Sauce  for  Fish 
for  Game  . 
for  Poultry 
Fires,  Lighting  of    . 
Fish  and  Oyster  Pie 
Anecdotes  of     . 
as  anArticle  of  Food  411 
Average  Prices  of      . 
Cake. 

Cakes(tlnnedSalmon) 
Carving,  General  Di- 
rections  for       6 
Chooshig,  RuIqs  in  . 
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AnalyHcal  Index. 


[Pit 


c  iT-=c3  Jirmary  to 

>-:«=:ber        •  55 

L^>:  rt  ?n:jCipal  Klada  610 

'4_:.'cai  ....  590 
L_-^2£3  xad    thetr 

S.:p[hr      .        .  6x0 

?i  .     .      .      .472 

•j__T»  Priorsof     .    425 
L'ScT^froaCoU.    589 

S--;  j:  Creaa  .        .     439 
i..  {  .        .     711 

s.T      .        .  585-6 

i.-T         ...        587 

^..;.      .       .     391.400 
y-~'       ...    588 

::.u.-iiah  .  .  404 
T  x-'T  .  .  .4^ 
'  .: -:eia  Sance  .  470 
_*  N -.-1.-31  H2saarjaf40x-9 
-  •  -=»to^  -  .  3571 
«o    ery  .         .  3571 

't  .  .  .  3614 
-•  -iisns  .  .  36z8 
I:  >-  .  .  .  3578 
•--^  .        .  3579,  3635 

-  :  ra  .  .  .  3583 
•  3584 
.  1985 
-   2477 

.  3S5«.  3636 

.  1075.  «o44 

---^-?-        -  305-* 

•  ^^fiAiSaa^    .         .  1771 

-'•-'JL  a  Clean        .  34x4 

-  ..«tanskcs.        3062-4 

-  ♦      •        •         •  2752 

-  -^  ?^n    .    •         -475 

••-----xBoiied   .         .     475 

:      -C      .  .477 

.    "-:         .  .  •      476 

■'-^  z.MotBak»\  .  «7«7 
.  -Trs:  Eiada  of    •  S380 

v.r  :.3ss  QnaHriien.   z688 

:  :;j«c      .     a3S5-^ 

-  -    f     .        .  .  a397 

■  ^'1  -^xipoiKte  •   X5a8 

-^loPteserre  .  3405 

Ta  SeriTc  -  •   5406 

•:^— ^^.Dnta    .  .  1974 

-::  k^     .         .  .    X907 

■-  :ci.Pit«de  .       •  «3S3 

.  ^^^-^tdba       .  .  ao83 

vcrsI'aAdingPSes.  1772 

-t^oat.        syw-**  35*3 

:--^-^aag         •         •  2357 

•'— :  Cateta       .  •  2597 

'-"^'rasaecspe        .  ^98 

.   T:i(ate   .         .  .   2596 

^-- '^x  teradon  of       •     229 

^TiiT-fi  ceqnired  for 

Day'a  Kations.  213 
3^irtiii.  .  .  3448 
H^-=<aaro£       .         •     232 

S1.=3X     .  .  .    265i 

VUrtrialsaf       .         .  3529 
loC.         .242 


Food.  Price  o£. 


Qaality  of . 
'oods.  CombinatioQ  of 


.   aso 

3330 

. .    aia 

Flesh  Fonmng  .  .  az8 
Starcb  and  Fkninr  .  2x5 
Footman,  Dntiea  of  Head  3229 
Dntiea  of  the  Second  .3230 
I>nties  of  tbe  Third  •  3231 
Laverj  of  the  .  3939 

Politeness  of  tbe       •  3936 
Recipes— GU«»  Wash- 

ing  of      .        .  3331 

.,  Lamp  Tnmming  3330 

w  Knife  Cleaning  .  3333 

„    Washing   .  333a 

M  Knives,  To  Keep  3334 

„   Plate,  To  Clean  3327-6 

„  Rags  for  DaxlvUse  3320 

Single,  I>nties  of    3233-3S 

Forcetneat  Balls  fior  Soap    626 

Calves'  Udder  for     .    633 

for  Baked  Pike .        .    630 

for  Cold  Savoory  Pies    fa/ 

for  Various  iCinds  of 

Fish  .  .  .  638 
for  Veal,  Turkey,  &c.  629 
French  .  .  .631 
General  Remarks  on.  625 
Oyster  .  .  .636 
Qaenelles  of  Veal  .  634 
„  for  Soup  (Soyer*8 

Recipe)    .        .    634 

Foreign  Bodies  in  Ear    .  3580 

in  Eye  .        .  3360 

in  Nose  .  3380 

Fowl  k  la  Mareneo  .       •  1301 

„  Origin  of    .        .  X301 

An  Indian  Dish  dL    .  1360 

and  Rice  Croquettes.  1353 

Boiled  •        «  ia95 

„  and  B^chamd    .  xa97 

„  and  Oyster  Saace  1298 

„  To  Carve    .        ,  1371 

„  with  Rice    .        .  1296 

Broiled     .  «  1300 

„  and     Mushroom 

Saace      .       «  1299 

Boadin  k  la  Reine    .  136s 

Croquettes         .      1354-55 

Curried      .        «      1344-47 

Fricasseed        .      Z348-30 

Fried.        .        ,       1302-3 

iiashod     .  .  1336 

„  Indian.  Disn        .  1358 

House,  The       .        .  1298 

„  To  Stock    .        .  1348 

Mayonnaise  of  •        .  1306 

Minced     .        .        .  1357 

„  with     Bicbamel 

Saace       .        .  1351 
Patties  4       .  1342 

Pillau  .  .  •  1307 
Potted  ...  .  1284 
Ragout  of .  .  .  1352 
Roast  .  .  .  1304 
„  German  Fasiiian  1303 


..  Stuflfed 

„  To  Carre  . 
Saut^  with  Peaa 
Scallops    . 


1309 
1372 
X36Z 

t3S9 


Fowl,  To  Bone       .     2333-9! 

H    idrBatrtes.  1337 

To  Truss,  for  Boiling  1273 

„  for  Roasting      1271-72 

with  Water*creas      .  1308 

Fowls  as  Food        .        .  1340 

Bantam  .        .  1299 

„  Feather-Legnd .  1359 

„  SirJohnSebnght'tX36a 

Best,  to  Fatten  .  1352 

M  way  to  Fatten     .  1331 

Black  Spanish  .        .  1306 

Characteristics        of 

Health  and  Power  1330 
Chip  in  .  ,  .  X353 
Cochin  China  .  .  1346 
Coaunoo  or  Domestic  1340 
Diseases  of,  and  How 

to  Cure  .  .  X304 
Dorking  .  .  .  970 
Dysentery  in  •  X358 

Game        .  .  1295 

Guinea      .  •  13x5 

Hatching  .  .  •  X34a 
Modes  of  Fattening  •  1303 
Moulting  Season  .  1357 
Obstruction  in  Crop.  1356 
Pencilled  Hamburg  •  X309 
Poland  .  .  .  ];344 
.   Serai  Ta-ook  (Fowls 

of  the  Saltan) .  X307 
Sitting  .  .  .  1341 
Skin  Diseases  in  «  1356 
Space  for  .  .  «  1297 
Speckled  Hamburg  .  1360 
"Turn "in  .  X355 

Young       .  .  X28a 

Foxglove,  The.        .        .  3586 
France,  Fuel  in  •    237 

Provisions  in    .        .234-0 
Fractures  .  3581 

Frangipane  Cake  .  2478 

Tart  ....  X908 
Frankfort  Sausages         .  2933 
Freeze,  To,  with  Machine  2295 
without  Machine       .  2293 
withFreenngMixture  aago 
Freexing  Apparatus,  Me- 
thod of  Working  1789 
Machines  .        .  3384,2286 
Mixture*   .        .        .  2283 
French  Bean^  .        .      XS4X-42 
Bread  1        .  2894 

Cake  ,        .        •  2479 

Kitchens   .        .        .  2883 
Mustard    .  •2251 

P&t^.        .        .        .  2892 
Plums,  Box  of  .        •  2069 
French  Cookery      .        ,    233 
General  Observations 

on  .  .  2884-90 
Recipes— Apples,  Mi- 

roton  of  .  .  29x4 
„  Aubergines  Baked  2909 
„  Brussels  Sprouts 

Saute       .        .  29x0 

„  Duck  aux  Olives.  2907 

„  Lamb  Cutlets      .  2905 

„  Mutton,  Leg  of,  4 

laProven^ale  •  2906 


Frft] 


Anaiytieai  Index. 


W 


Frettch  Cookeir:— 

ReoipM—Noogats  A  la 

Crftme  .  29x3 

„  PartridKeSiStewedagix 
„  PoUge  A  la  Condi  2900 
„  Salmon,   Frican* 

deau  of    .        .  290a 
„  Soloii  an  Gratin  .  390X 
„  Son-el  Soup        .  3899 
„  Trout,  Staffed    .  2903 
„  Woodcock^   Cas- 
serole of.       .  29x3 
Terms  used  in  .        .    340 
Fresh  Fruits  to  Bottle  2x52-33 
Fritters,  Apple        .        .  X929 
Banana     .        .        .  1972 
Bread  and  Batter     .  1947 
Currant     .        .        *  1979 
Indian       .        .        .  19^ 
Orange      .        /       .  2027 
Peach        .  .  3033 

Pine-apple  .  2036 

Plain.        .        .        .  3037 
Pouto       .        .        .  2040 
Rice  ....  20A4 
Fromage  4  la  Chantilly  .  1982 
ilaCrCtne        .        .  1983 
Frosty  Mommg  Drink    .  3927 
Fruit,  Arrai.keaient  of    .  2062 
Cake.  .  2480 

Drinks  (ladiaa)  .  2883 
Fresh,  To  Bottle  .  2x54 
Ice  Creams  .  2302, 2304 
Turnovers  •  '775 

Water  Ice.  .  2310 

Frying     .        .  226-37>  832-33 
Fat  for       ...    228 
Utensils  for      .        .    8^ 
Fungi       .        .        .  13251 35^ 
as  Poison  .       .        .  35^ 
Furniture  Gloss,  German  3420 
Paste        .        .        •3419 
Polish       .        .      34x7-18 
Furnished  Apartments   .  3724 


GALLIC  ACID      .        .  3600 
Game,  General  Observa- 

trsnson  .      X377-87 
Hashes  .        .  X426 

in  Season  Jan.  to  Dec.  354 
Pie    .       .        .        .  1852 
Potted       ...  X393 
Prices  of  ...      56 
Season  for         .     s^  X388 
Table  Showing  Rela- 
tive Value  of  .  X367 
„  Loss  by  Cooking  X367A 
To  Choose        .       .  1300 
To  Keep   .        .        .  1389 
Games,  Children's  .       .  3446 
Garlic      ....  3244 
Vinegar     .        .        .  227X 
Gamishixig      .        .        .239 
Gas  Apparatus        .  94 

Cooking  by       .        •93-93 
To  Use      ...      95 
Gastric  Ulcer  .  .  3559 

General  Servant,  The    .  3289 
AttemoonWork       .  3394 


Paragrm^ 
General  Servant,  The  :— 
Daily  Work  .  .  3^93 
Duties  of  .  .  .  3393 
Family  Dinners  .  3393 
Home  Washing  .  3396 
Morning  Work*  .  3391 
Obaervations  on  .  3397 
Geneva  Wafers  .  1984 

Genevese  Sauce  .7x3 

Genoese  Cake.        .      348x-8a 
German  Cookery  :— 
General  Observations 

on  .    39x3-34 

Recipes— ApfelKuchen304O 
„  Asparagas,Stewed3938 
„  BrownBreadPud- 

ding.  .  .  3941 
„  Chickens  .  .  3936 
„  Haddock  with  A»> 

paragus  .  .  3939 
„  Herrinn,  Pickled  3938 
„  Lamb,  Saddle  of. 

Baked  .  3934 

„  Leber  Klosze  .  393X 
„  Lentil  Soup  .  3935 
„  Nudeln  .  .  3939 
„  Pike,  Baked  with 

Sour  Cream    .  3930 
„  Saueroraten       .  2935 
„  Sauerkraut.        .  3937 
„  Sausages,  Frank- 
fort .        .        .  3933 
,.  Tomato  Soup     .  3937 
„  Veal  Fricassee    .  3933 
„  White  Wine  Soup  3926 
German  Housewife,  The.  3917 
Kitchen     .        .        .  3922 
Pudding    .        .        .  1776 
„  or  Dampihudeln.  1777 
Puffs ....  1909 
Sauce        .        .        .7x3 
Gherkins.  .  2226 

Pickled  .        .  2226 

Giblet  Pie  .  .  .  13x0 
Soup.  .  .  •  35< 
Gilt  Frames,  To  Brighten  3431 
Gin  Sling.  .  .  .  2733 
Ginger  Apples.  .  X971 

Beer  ....  2726 
Biscuits     .  .  2446 

Cream  .  .  .  1986 
Drops  .  .  .  2323 
Green,  to  Preserve  .  2x50 
Ice  Cream.  .  .  2303 
Mock.  •  .  .  3x57 
Preserved.  .  .  1986 
Pudding  .  .  .  X778 
Qualities  of  .  .  3334 
Water,  Ice  .  .  33x1 
Wine  .  .  3683-84 
Gingerbread,  Andrews  .  3483 
Honeycomb  .  .  3484 
Nuts,  Sweetmeat  .  3485 
„  Sunderland  .  3487 
Pudding  .  .  X505, 1779 
Tliiek  .        .  3486 

White  .  .  .3488 
Glac«  de  Volaille  .  .  788 
Glass,  Washing  of  .  .  3331 
Glaze,  Cold  Joints  to      .713 
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Parmer* 
Glaze  for  Hams,  Tongues  1 

Kettle 
Golden  Fleece,  Order  of. 

Padding 
Goose,  The 

Brent 

Egyptian 

Hams 

Hashed 

Roast 

Stuffing  for        • 

To  Carve  a 

To  Dress  a  Green 

To  Trass 

Vegetable 

Wild. 
Gooseberries 

Bottled 

Compote  of       .        .  2 

Dessert  Dish  of  .  2 
Gooseberry,  The     . 

Fool  ...        .X 

Indigenous     to    the 
British  Isles    . 

Jam  .  .     2x60 

,,  White  or  Green  .  2 

Te\l V  ....  2 

Pudding,  Baked        .  x 
„  BoOed        .        .  I 

Sauce  for  Mackerel  . 

Tart  .        .'      .        .X 

Trifle        •        .        .  x 

Vinegar     .       .        .a 

Wine,  Effervescing  .  3 
Governess,  Nursery  3449 
Graham  Bread  •  .  a 
Grain  and  Prepared  Foods 

Prices  of 
Grape  Jam 

Ketchup 

Raisin 

Sultana 

Water  Ice . 

Wine. 
Grapes,  Dessert  Dish  ot    2 
Grates.  Black,  Polish  for   3 

Bright,  To    Preserve 
from  Rust        .  3 
„  To  Remove  Rust 
from        .        .  3 
Gravy,  A  Quickly  Made  • 

Beef,  for  Poultry  or 


Game<Good) 
Brown 

„  (V.  R.)        . 

„  without  Meat 
Browning  for    . 
Cheap,  for  Hashes 
for  Roast  Meat . 
for  Venison       • 
General  Stock  for 
ged  (excellent) 


1483 


Made  withoot  Meat, 

far  Fowls. 
Making      . 
Rich,  tor  Hashes 
Soup. 
Veai.forWbiteSauoes, 

Fricssiees 


Ga] 


Amdytical  Index. 


[HM 


^'^ra^xees.  CoBpoie  of    sx6s 

L-:ssert  Dish  of         .  »o64 

Ta  Preaerve  Dry       .  «ie7 

^  b  Sjrap     .        .  xx68 

^rKs  EaIc,  or  Borecole  1549 
?ru^  .  •  .  1597 
i«i3i:<       ...        .     716 

C-sss.  fioSed,  Taraip  .  1646 
ToniipTopStCabfaags  X646 

C-xii.  Red,  Paddinc      .   1784 

•  .-3t^,  Prices  o£  .        •       59 

G-xs,Tbe:— 

DctMotf  .  .  .  3*43 
Issdsiaf  tlttHontes  3245 
rercisf  CDC  Hmea  .  3246 
Harness    .         .  •  3248 

S^:eiag     .        .  .  3247 

Wat^ragtbeHoRses.  3*44 

•'-cs'  i:>«9C7iplkmof  tbe  xjgs 


?«  .     . 

•   1394 

iedTlK  . 

.   X396 

SAiit 

.   1395 

S^ad        .        . 

-   1396 

Tj  'larre  a 

-   X436 

uTrwi. 

.   127s 

L-r-^  Baiie7  • 

•  2774 

:t  aake  . 

-   *797 

(^jiii*3.rne. 

.     478 

G    c:«s.  To  Dress 

.     478 

J-  is^  BrcakfastMenusjoio-x  x 

Lucbaoe  Means 

J024-SS 

C:fsei  Favl,  The  . 

-    13x5 

la(ced.Kaaat  . 

-   13x5 

C-3PlStB         . 

.  2358 

C--.-ae,  Tfe    . 

•      479 

IsDrw  . 

.     479 

rODOCX,  Habitat  of  .     480 

r-zaaa.      •         .  •     483 

Hx£::ocxs,  Baked    .         .     480 

bcikd         ...      481 

CTLed         .         .  .482-3 

^^  Aspara^iss.  .  2929 

H^-srrki^  .         -  3582.  3637 

.^30rrtK»d» .  .  •    3560 

:-uir^PiTniie  far     .         .  3365 

*i      ftooaote        the 

Growth  of  .  3370 
Trcataieat  of    .  .  33^ 

Wish  for  the     .         337^-a 
ri.%:!aT  Poddisg   .  .1785 

r...t.cSCBaJcs  .  .  2tf3Z 

£'<-^  s^sesoe  01     .         . 
?ried,aadEcgs  -    H94 

:>=^.ette  -         .  .  aox8 

I  otted       .         .         .  1195 
TsAst        .         •  .  1193 

To  Bakes.         .  .   1x90 

To  Bods  .         .        1x91-^ 
To  Carres        .  .   1223 

Har^.  Price  of        .  .58 

To  Core    .         .         .  Z197 
,  is    the     Devon- 
shire way         .  ZS02 
Street,  To  Cure  West- 

aoietauftdwmy .  1x99 
To?icUe .  •  .  I20O 
To  Salt     .        .        •  1198 


Hein8,To  SmokB^  Home  xaox 
Hands,   Chapped,    Oait- 

mentfor  .        .  3301 
Chapped.  To  Treat  .  3376 
Soft  and  White.       .  3375 
Hard  Biscuits .  .  2435 

Hare,  Broiled .  .  X399 

Croquettes  of  .  .  1423 
Extreme  Timidity  .  1397 
Hsshed  .  1427 

iuggpd      .       .     1428-29 
'otted       .        .       .  1398 
RosA  .  Z397 

Soap.  .  .  333-54 
The  Common  .  .  333 
To  Carre  .  .  .  1433 
To  Skin  .  .  .  2276 
ToTrnas  .  .  .  1376 
Haricot  Beans  .  1377 

4  la  Boone  Femme  .  2376 
snd  Lentils  .  .  1373 
and  Onions  .  .  1378 
and  Parsley  Sance  .  1377* 
Mutton  .  .  1083-87 
Soup.  .  .  .355 
To  Boa  .  .  .  1575 
Harness  Blacking  .  .3341 
Dye  ....  3339 
Paste        .       .        .  3338 

S°*****^-        •        -3337 

Room,  The       .        .  3336 

Harness-Maker's  Jet      .  3340 

Harvey  Sauce.  .  2247 

Health.  Essentials  for    .  3323 

Baths        ,        ,     3323-27 

Exercise  .       .       .  3331 

Food  .       .  3328 

Pore  Air  .       .        .  3320 

„  Water        .        .  3521 

RainWster  .  3322 

Hesxtbnrn      .        .        .  3638 

Herb  Pancakes       .        .  1376 

Powder     .        .        .  2277 

Herbs  for  Winter  Use     .  2276 

SsQceof  .       .        .  2248 

Herodotus  Pudding        .  1706 

Herrine,  The  .        .        .483 

Red  .        .        .        .484 

Hexrings,  Baked  White  .    483 

Pickled     .        .        .  2928 

Potted       .        ...    486 

Red,  or  Bloaters       .    464 

To  Choose        .        .    483 

Hessian  Soup .        .        •    3St> 

High  Teas,  Menus  for     .  3204 

Hodge  Podge  .        .   383,  1090 

Hog,  Antiquity  of  the      .  1207 

Fossil  Remains  of  the  z2zo 

*  General  Observations 

on    «        .      ZZ4X-61 

in  England        •       .  12x9 

Not  Bacon         .        .  Z189 

Universality  of  the    .  2214 

Wiki  and  Domesdc  .  1204 

Holiday  Cake  .  .  2489 

Holly  Leaves,  To  Frost  .  2x33 

Home  Made  Bread    2407-2408 

Hominy  Croquettes         .  1469 

Fritters     .        .        .  X498 

Porridge   .  .  X493 
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Homoeopathic  Diet .       .  3^ 
Medicines.        .        .  3680 
„  PrepsrstMn  of    .  3^ 
Treatment  of  Appe- 
tite, Loss  of     .  3^1 
„  Biliousness        .  3^2 
„  Bruises       .        .  3^3 
„  Cstarrh       .        .  3^4 
„  Colks  .        .        .3685 
„  Constipation      .  3^86 
„  Cough         .        .  3687 
„  Diarrhoea    .        .  36M 
„  Fever.        .        .  3689 
„  Headache  .        .  3690 
„  Indigestion.        .  3^t 
Homoeopathy,       Advan- 
tages of   .        .  3^8 
Defined     .        .        .  3672 
Practice  of        ,      3675-76 
Principles  of     .      3673-74 
Honey  Cake    .        .        .  2490 
Honors  Cake  .        .        .  2491 
Hops  and  Sherry    .        .  2688 
Horse  Radish,  The         .    7^7 
Medical  Properties  of  1580 
Sauce        .        .        .71' 
.,  Cold    .        .        .7x8 
To  Serve  .        .        .  1580 
Vinegar     .  .  2272 

Horses,  Broken  ^'tnded, 

Treatment  of  .  335' 
Choosing  .  .  .  3^5* 
Clipping  .  .  .  3353 
Cramp  in  .  .  .  3351 
Exercising  ,  .  324s 
Feeding     .  '3246 

Feet  to  Stop      .        .  3346 
Hoofs  Cracked  .        .  3350 
To  Protect         •        .  3345 
To  Rough .        .      3347-48 
Watering  .        .        .  3244 
Wounds  in       .        .  3349 
Hot  Spice        .        .        -779 
Cross  Buna       .        .  2423 
Hotch  Potch    .        .        .  2437 
House,  Choice   of,    For- 
malities of  Pur- 
chase      .        .  3695 
Notice  to  Quil  .        .  3720 
Nuisances.        .        •37x2 
Occupier's  Publ  ic  Ob- 

ligations  .  .  37x3 
Purchase  Money  .  3694 
Rent  .  .  .  37x8-15 
Repairs  .  .  .  3714 
Windows  .  .  .  37x6 
Housekeeper,  The : — 

Duties  of  .  .  50-52 
General  Duties  of  .  46 
Instruction  in  Cookery  49 
Knowledge  of  Cookery  48 
Necessary  Qualifica- 
tions .  .  47 
Housekeeper's  Marketing 

Reference  Table  33-62 
Housemaid  :— 

Bedroom  Work  .  328  x 
Duties  of  the  •  .  .  3275 
Evening  Dutlei  .  3283 
General  Duties  of  3276-79 
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Honaemaid,  The:— 

Lamp  Cleaning.        . .  3283 
Laying  the  Cloth       .  3280 
Occasional  Work      .  3288 
Periodical  Cleaninta.  3286 
Recipea^Boards,  To 
Remove  Stains 
from        .        .  34x2 
•  „  Boards,  To  Scour  3413 
„  Brass,  To  Clean.  3430 
„  Bright  GrateSfTo 

Preserve     .  3426 
„     „  To    Remove 

Rust   .       .  3427 
„  Britannia  Metal, 

To  Clean*  «  3429 
„  Carpets,To  Clean  3409 
„  „  To  LayDown  3408 
M      nToSconrwith 

Gall.  .  .  341Z 
„  Cement  forChina  3434 

»  „."  ^^^  \       \  3^»4 
„  Fires, Lightmgot  3428 

„  Floorcloth,      To 

Clean       .        .  3414 

„  Furniture  Gloss.  3420 

„     „  Paste   .        .  3419 

„      ,,  Polish  .      34X7-<8 

„  Gilt  Frames,  To 

Brighten  .        .  3431 

Looking-glass,  To 

Clean       .        .  3433 

,Mahogan7,ToTake 

Marks  oot  of  3432 

„     f,  To    Remove 

Stains  from  3423 

„  Marble,ToClean342i-2 

„  Paint,  To  Clean .  34x6 

„  Polish  for  Black 

Grates         .  3424 

„     V,  BrightStoves  3425 

„  Stone8,To Whiten  34x5 

„  Wall  Paper,   To 

Clean  .  >i35 

Spring  Cleaning        .  32B7 

We^y  Work  .       .  3282 

Housewife,  The  German   29x7 

Hnckleberry  Podding     .  2840 

Hulluah  .        .     •   .        .  2879 

Hunter's  Pudding  .      .  k  ,1787 

Soup.        .        .        ;    357 

Hunting  Nuts.        .        .  2402 

Hydrochloric  Acid  .        .  3386 

Hysteria .        *       .        .  3383 

Ice 2282 

Ice-Cream,  Apricot.        .  2297 

Biscuit      .      *.        .  2298 

Brown  Bread    .        .  2299 

Chocolate .       .        .  2300 

Coffee  .        .  230X 

Fruit,  To  Make         .  2302 

,,  Mixed.  .  2304 

Ginger      .  .  2303 

Pineapple.       .        .  2305 

Raspberry.  .  2306 

Strawberry  .  2307 

Vanilla      .        .        .  2308 

Iced  Apple  Pudding        .  1789 

Cake         .        .        .  2494 

Currants   •        •       .  2169 
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Iced  Oranges  .  .  2x74 

Podding  .  .  .  1788 
Iceland  Moss  .  .  .  2798 
Ices,  Cherry  Water.  .  3309 
Dessert,  To  Mould  .2317 
Fruit  Water,  To  Make  2316 
General  Observations 

on    .        .      22B2-86 

Ginger  Water    .        .23x1 

Grape  Water     .        .  23x2 

Lemon  Water  *      S313-Z4 

Pineapple  Water       .  2315 

Icing,  Almond,  for  Cakes  2432 

Chocolate .        .        .  1774 

Fondant    .  .  2357 

Sugar,  for  Cakes       .  2436 

Imperial  Drink       .        .  2799 

Soup.        .        .        .    358 

Indian  Cookery  }<- 

General  Observations 

on    .       «      2865-^ 

Recipes— Chilwars  .  2881 

„  Chitchkee  Curry  2873 

t,  Com,Indian,Roast287Z 

.„  Dumpoke   .        .  2875 

„  Fruit  Druaks       .  2883 

„  Hulluah      .        .  2879 

„  KalleahYekhunee  2876 

„  Konftas       .        .  2873 

„  Pancake      .        .  2880 

„  Pilau  .        .        .  3874 

„  Pooloot       .        .  3877 

„  Rice  for  Curries.  3870 

„  Tamarind  Sauce.  2883 

„  Veal  CoUops       .  2878 

Indian  Corn,  To  Boil      .  1583 

Corn  Flour  Bread     .  24x4 

Curry  Powder  .        .  2275 

Fritters     .        .        .  1989 

Housekeeping  .        .  2865 

Maize,  Pickled  .        .  2220 

Meal  Flappers  .        .  349s 

Mustard    .        .        .  2253 

Pickle       .  .  2227 

Trifle        .        .        .  1990 

Infancy  and  Childhood, 

"  Diseases  of   3634-63 

Infant,  The      .        .        .  3648 

Infants  &Chtldren,Rearing 

&  Manaaement  3645-53 

Rearing  by  Hand      .  3653 

Intestacy.        .        .        .  3735 

Intoxication    .        .        .  3584 

Invalid  Cookery : — 

General  Observations 

on    .        .      3759-70 

Recipes~AlmbndMilk377Z 

„  Arrowroot  .        .  2772 

»'  T>»'.  J?"^.    •  •  ^773 

„  Baked  l^lour  .  2787 

„  Barley  Gruel  2774-75 

„      „  water  .  .  2776 

„  Beef  Jelly  .  .  2782 

„  Beef>tea      .  2777-79 

„      „  Baked  .  .  3784 

„     „  Custard  ,  2781 

„      „  in  Haste  .  3785 

„      „  Savoury  .  2783 
.„  Blancmange.Calf's 

Foot   •  ,  2788 
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Recipes«^Blanc.mange, 
Nourishing       .    ; 
.„  Boiled  Floor       .   : 
„  CalfsFoot^Baked 

or  Stewed  .  : 
„  „  Broth  .  .  '• 
„  Chicken  Broth  .  : 
„  Coffee,  Notritioua  s 
„  Cutlets,  The  In- 
valid's .  .  '. 
„  Drink  forlnvalids  s 
„  Eel  Broth  .  .  -• 
„  Egg  Wine  .  .  s 
„  Grael,  To  Make .  2 
„  Iceland  Moss  .  2 
„  Irish  Moss  .         .  1 
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„  »Ieat  Juice.  .  2 
Invalid's  Jelly  .  .  2 
Ipecacuanha  .  .  .3 
Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen  2 
Stew  .  .  X091 
„  (Tinned  Meat)  .  i 
Iron,  Alum  .  .  .3 
Italian  Cookery  :— 

General  Observations 

on       .        .  2942 
Recipes— CeleryFried  31 
„  Cod  all*  Napole- 

tana.  .  sj 

t,  Croquettes        of 

Chestnuts  .  2« 
„  Larks  in  Onions.  21 
„  Lettuce  Soup  .  31 
„  Lombard  Soup  .  3< 
„  Pheasant  alia  Na- 

poletana  .  .  3< 
„  Pudding  air  Ita- 

liana  .  3( 

„  Sauce  for  Cod     .   2( 
„  Sheep's  Tongues 

alia  Nivemese.   2< 

„  Spinach  Pudding  2^ 

„  Tru£Bed  Capon  .  2$ 

„  Turban  of  Veal  .  a; 

„  Turbot  all'Italianaz; 

„  Turkey  alia  Mila. 

nese.  .  20 

„  Whiting  allaGe- 

novese     .        .  at; 

Italian  Cream  .        .        .   i<^ 

Mutton  Cutlets  .        .   xi 

Restaurants      .       .  29 

Rusks        .        .       .24 

Sauce,  Brown  .       .     7 

„  White  .  ,     7 

Isinglass  .        .       .       .19 

Jelly.        .       .       .  X9 


JAM,  Apple      .       .       . 

2x1 

Apricot,orMarmalade 

21 

Carrot,     to     imitate 

Apricot    . 

21 

Cherry      .       .       . 

2X! 

Currant,  Black  . 

2T 

„  Red    .       .       . 

21 

Damson    »       .       , 

21. 
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('s-.'SiSfit        .         -  2i66 
trt^ae  .        .         .  ao2X 

:  .X.     .      .       .  2193 

-.ii-f   .        .         -   1790 
L.s73eny.        .         -  2204 

.  12/:  LBETTSSt  .    2142 

kiui-t  .        .  .  2206 

.  fdOran^  .  2207 

isTi^leny        .  -  2210 

Vz^-^if    .        .  .    19S5 

-:  i^z>£    .      .     2125-26 

,  Ci^T  .  .     1932 

,Ttick      .         .  1931 

lT3»root.       .         .  2773 

.\>Ti::        .       662-63,  194» 

j^  Hew  m  Hake    .    19^9 

.Bos  to  Use         .   i960 

=rf'\  .  .  -    2782 

":.'  -<LHcvtcMoaki  1957 
r_=:.'.3'FootG-;latmc  1950 
Cr-isL  Black  .  •   2x40 

„5-&d     .        .  .  2x43 

^'ls:s.         .  .2x44 

U-tz.k^        .  .    I95*a 

' .a^    .         .  .    X953 

Gtsc  k  Oinenratioiis 

3    .        .       19x9-21 
G-;is      .         .  .    1956 

-■i-csejBTy         .  .  2x63 

G  17-        .         .  .    X955 

L:..^s    .  .  -   2aox 

1    3aas  .  .  .    1954 

l-33>      .         .  .  2004 

l;:.r:ar     .         .  -    2006 

U:    ti     .  .  .    1998 

'-- ijled  with  Fresh 

Frail         .  .    199^ 

=rT»3Coloars  .    1997 

-r'^TTiiii  VT'&ipped 

Cream  •  aoix 

•-m2e      -         -         -   2013 
,  yfsKikied         with 

Slices  of  Orange  20x4 

r-^.  Woe  ,  .    1959 

-re       .  .  .  2199 

*r -;'.  i'ccry .  -  •    2205 

ii^--— at:%e  -  .    281 X 

':  tilor  .  .  -   1949 

•:-.^aVz.trry  .  .   2050 

2=  CUrsEySyrop  for.    I95* 

1  -^  Oear    .  .  •   1920 

'--i^OonEcs     .  •   X95« 

nVMBg.  Rxsles  for       .   1921 

■^-'.-y.  To  Clean  •  3395 

::=ycr7.Tbe         -  r     460 

I  r.  Dress  .         -  •     460 

^-7  Cake    .  -  •  2495 

«_--i3«  Soap  .  -      307 

-^»es^  Caliitu  uiao  -  «496 

.■uttSfDevoeshlre.  •  ^79 


i  IS£U  Ptsddine  -  •  i793 

•w-r  Grwn,  or  ftorecole  1549 
i:^=:*ia  Vekfionce   .  \  *S^ 

tTiils^Fricasseed  2860 

5o3p  .  •  •  *55 


Ke^eree    .  •  .        .    487 

KetcUixp,  Ca.mp         ,        .  2260 

Gra.pe  .  .        .  sa6z 

ULver  .  .        •  226a 

^dushroom  .  2263 

Oy&ter  .  .        .  2264 

Poxxtac  .  .        .  2265 

Wsanat  .      2266-67 

Kettles  for  Fish        .        .    573 

Kiaxxey  &  Steak  Podding   870 

Omelette    .  •  2019 

Sa.uce  .         .        .    721 

Toast  .  .  1093 

To  Dress  Beef  .         897-9 

Kuineys,  Broiled     .        .  1094 

Kned-  .         .        .  1095 

Kitclieri,  Arrangemeots  & 

£conomy  of    .      63 

Oooking  Apparatus  .      80 

Fittings  of .         .        .66 

Fnrniture  of      .        .67 

Golden  Rules  for  the     204 

Maid,  Daties  of  the  .    193 

„  Advice  to   .        .194 

Ranges       .        .        .81-95 

„  Gas     .        .        .      9« 

Requisites  of     .        .      64 

Supplies    ...     109 

Turnery  and  Brashes    1B7 

Utensils,  Auxiliary  to 

Cooking  .      139.186 

„  Description  of   96, 138 

„  List  of,  for  the    .185-6 

KK&iveanotinU8e,ToKeep  3334 

To  Clean  .        .        .  3333 

To  Wash    .        .        .  3332 

Kohl-Rabi  .  1547 

Koaftas     ....  2873 


LAB  URN  AM  .        .  3586 

Lace  (Black),To  Revive  3393-4 
Ladies'  Delight  Pickle  .  2229 
Lady's- Maid,  The:— 

Care  of  Linen  .  .  3263 
Daily  Duties  .  .  32^ 
General  Observations  3266 
Hair  Dressing  .  .  3261 
Morning  Duties  .  3260 
Qualifications  Neces> 

sary.        .        .  3259 
Recipes— Anti-Freckle 

Lotion  .  .  3377 
„  Areca  Nut  Tooth 

Powder  .  .  3382 
„  Aromatic  Vinegar  338  z 
„  Attar  of  Roses  .  3380 
„  Bandoline  .  .  3369 
„  Bmshes.ToWash  3373 
„  Combs,  To  Clean  3374 
„  Cloth,  To  Clean  .  3385 
„  Cbtbes,  To  Uke 

Grease  from  .  3386 
„  Cr9pe,ToRenovate339X 
„  „  To  Restore  .  339^ 
„  Feathers,ToClean3389 
„  Flowers,  Cut,  To 

Preserve  ,  3405 
„  „  To  Revive  .  3406 
„  Hair  Washes     337i-a 
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Lady»s-Maid,The:-. 

Rectpes— Hair.ToPro- 
mote  Growth  of .  3370 
„  Hair,Treatment  of  3364 
„  Hands,  Chapped, 

To  Treat  .  3376 
„  „  To  Whiten  .  3375 
„  Iron-Moold,  To 
Remove  from 
Linen  .  3402-3 
„  Jewellery,ToCIean3394 
„  Lace,  BUck,  To 

Revive  .  .  3393 
„  Milk  of  Roses  .  3379 
„  Pomade  .  3365-6 
„  Pomatum  .  3367-8 
„  Reviver  of  Cloth  3400 
„  Ribbons,ToClean  3388 
„  Scorched  Linen, 

To  Restore      .  340Z 
„  Silk.  White,    To 
.  Clean  .        .  3399 

„      „  To  Rsnovate  3397 
„      „  To  Wash     .  339« 
„  Spots  and  Stains, 
To    take     out, 
from  Dresses  .  3397 
„  Stains,   To   take 

out  of  Silk        .  3396 

„  Varnish  for  Boots  3404 

„  Vel  et.To  Renew  3390 

„  Violet  Powder    .  3378 

Visiting     .        .        .  3264 

Waahmg  and  Ironing  3265 

Lamb  and  Cucumbers    .  1x31 

as  a  Sacriiice    .       .  Z114 

Breast  of,  and  Peas  .11x4 

„  Stewed       .       .1x15 

Chops       .  .  xxztf 

Cold,  Renlressed      .  11 13 

Cutlets  a  laConstance  2905 

„  and  Spinaich       .  1x3a 

Foi;e-quarter,ToCarve  1 140 

„  To  Roast    .        .  XI19 

General  Observations  zqf54 

Hashed  and  Broiled 

Bladebone       .  xxi8 
Leg  of,  Boiled,  with 

Bechamel  Sauce  1120 

«    „  Roasted      .   ,    .1121 

Loin  of.  Braised        •  Z122 

Names  of  Joints        .  zo66 

Price  of    ...     54 

Saddle  of,  Baked      .  2934 

„  Roasted      .        .1123 

Season  for         .        *      54 

Shoulder  of,  Roasted  1x24 

„  Stuffed        .        .1125 

Sweetbreads     .      XX33-34 

Table  of  Relative  Var 

lae  of   Various 

Joints      .       *  X068 

„  Loss  by  Cooking 

of  Vanousjoints  xo68a 

Lamb's  Wool .        .        .  1703 

Lamp  Cleaning        .        .  3330 

Lamprey,  The         .        .    469 

Landrail,  or  Corncrake.  X400 

Roast        .        .        .  X400 

To  Carve  ,  .     •       .  1442 
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Parmgrapk, 

Lardj  To  Make       .        .  xio6 
Lardine  ....  1209 
Lark  Pie.        .        .        .  1364 
LArks  in  Onions      .       .  2969 
Roast        .        .        .1316 
Salmi  of    .        .        .  1365 
Laudanum       .        .  3586, 3G03 
Laundry.Situation  of,and 
Neceasary  Ap- 
paratus   .        .  3309 
Laundrv-Maid,  The:~ 

Boiling  .  .  .  3313 
Datiec>cf  .  .  .  33o!f 
Ironing  .  .  .  3330 
Mangling .  .  .3318 
Recipes—  Bleaching 

Liquid  forLinen  3440 

„  Blue,BallorStone344i 

„  Linen,  To  Glaze  3439 

„  Starcb,To  Make  3436-7 

„      „  Cold.ToMake  3438 

Soaking  of  Linen     .  33ii 

Sortin^^f  Linen        .  33x0 

Starching .        .        .3319 

Washing   .  •33X3 

„  Coloured  Articles  3314 

„  Silks  and  Stuffs  .  3316 

„  Woollen  Articles  33x5 

Washing- Machines  .  3317 

Laureate,  Origin  of  Name    732 

Laurel  or  Bay.        .        .    371 

Lead  as  Poison        .        .  3586 

Leamington  Sauce  .        .    722 

Leases     ....  370X 

Agreements  for.        .  3706 

by  Life  Tenants        .  3702 

Covenants  in     .        .  3704 

Forfeitures  of  .        .  3705 

Leather,  To  Clean  .        .  3342 

Light-Coloured,     To 

Clean       .        .  3343 

Leber  Klosze  .        .        .  293X 

Leek,  Badge  of  the  Welsh    309 

Soup         .        .        .    308 

L«gal  AAemoranda     ^^^-^^^^ 

Lemon,  Anti-venomous  .  2230 

Biscuits     .        .        .  2447 

Blancmange  .  1999 

Brandy      .        .        .723 

Buns  .        .        .  2498 

Cake  ....  2497 

Cheesecakes  .  1795 

„  that  will  Keep     .  1791 

Cream       .        .        .  2000 

„  Economical        .  2001 

Creams     .        .        .  2002 

„' or  Custards        .  2003 

Drops        .        .        .  2328 

Dumplings        .        .  1797 

Fruit  of  the       .        .    703 

Telly    ....  2004 

Juice  .        .        .  223X 

Mincemeat       .        .  X796 

Pie    .        .        .        .  1798 

Pralines    .        .        .  1337 

Pudding,  Baked  1799-1800 

„  Boiled         .        .  x8o3 

„  Plain  .        .        .  1803 

„  Rich   .        .        .  x8ox 

Rtnd  or  Peel     .        .    723 


Paragrmfk. 

Lemon  Sauce  for  Boiled 

Fowls      .       .    734 

„  for  Puddings       .    726 

Sponge  .        .  2005 

Syrup        .        .        .  2689 

Tartlets     .        .        .  X794 

Tarts.        .        .        .  1910 

Thyme       .        .        .725 

Uses  of  the       .        .  x8oo 

Water  Ice.        .      2313-14 

White  Sauce  for  Fowl    725 

.,  for  Fricassees     .    725 

Wine         .        .        .  2690 

Lemonade       .  .  2730 

for  Invalids  .  aSos 

Nourishing  .  2803 

Portable    .  .3731 

Lemons,  Pickled  with  the 

Peel  on    .        .  2230 
„  without  the  Peel.  223 x 
Lent  Potatoes .        .        .  X804 
Lentil,  The      .        .        .    298 
Fritters  (V.  R.).        .  1472 
Porridge  (V.  R.)       .  X495 
Pudding    .        .        .  1805 
Soup  .        .    3i3«^25 

Lettuce,  Corrective  Pro- 
perties of  the  .    311 
Soup.        .        .        .  2959 
Varieties  of  the         .  is8x 
Lettuces.        .        .        .  xs8x 
Leveret,  To  Dress  .        .  1401 
Lichens  ....  X526 
Liebig*s  Extract  of  Meat  2783 
Lightning,Treatment  of  a 
Person  Struck  by 
Lime  Water  .  3604 

Lincoln  Cake  .        .        .  2499 
Linen,  Soaking  of  .        .33x1 
Sorting     .        .        .  33x0 
To  Glaze  .        .        .  3439 
To  Remove  I  ronmould 

from        .       3409-3 
To  Restore  the  Co- 
lour of  Scorched  340X 
Ling,  To  Dress        .        .    496 
Liqueur,  Anise  .  2697 

Arrack  .  .  .  2^ 
Carraway .  .  .  '2699 
Cherry  .  .  .  2700 
Citronen  .  .  .  270X 
Clove  .        .  2702 

Currant  (Black)  .  2704 
Jelly  ....  2006 
Orange  .  .  .  2706 
Prices  of  .  .  .60 
Raspberry  .  .  2707 
Strawberry  .  2708 

Vanilla  .  .  .  2709 
Liver  Complaints  .  .  3s6x 
Ketchup  .  .  .  2262 
and  Lemon  Sauce  .  727 
and  Parsley  Sauce  .  728 
Lobster,  The  .  .  .  488 
ii  la  Mode  Francaise  .  491 
Ancient      Mode     of 

Cooking  .  .  492 
Butter  .  .  .  2587 
Celerity  of  the  .  .  491 
Canapes    .        .        .  2084 
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Lobster  Cream 

Curried     *  592 

Curry  (Tinned  Fish) .     ; 
Cutlets      .        .        595 

,,  from  Tinned  Fish 
DeviUed  ... 
Hot  . 

How  it  Feeds  .  .  • 
LocalAttachment  of  the  < 
Mayoimaise  .  .  • 
Patties  .  .  .  • 
Potted  .  .  457, 
RagoAt  .  .  .1 
Salad  .... 
Sauce  .  . 
Shell  of  the  .  .  « 
Soup  .  .  .  : 
To  Boil  .  . 
To  Choose  .    . 

To  Dress  .        .        .     . 

Locomotive  (Drink)        .  2; 

Lodgers  .        .        .        .3; 
Liabilities  for  Rent  .  3; 

Lombard  Soup       .        .  2* 

Looking  Glass,  To  Clean  3^ 

Lotion,  Anti-freckle        .  3; 

Lotions   .        .        .        .3: 

Loving  Cup     .        .         .2; 

Lumbago         .        .        .3; 

Luncheon  Cake      .        .  2; 

Luncheons  :— 

Family,  for  a  Week  in 
Summer  .        .  34 
„  in  Winter  .        .  3* 
„  (Economical)      .  3* 
General  Observations 

on  .  .  3oi7-3< 
High-class  .  .  3) 
Menus  for  xa  Persons, 
Sumoier  .  .  3) 
^,  Winter  .  .  3( 
Middle^lass  .  .  31 
Picnic,  Menus  for  20 

Persons  .  .  3t 
Publicfor  LargeParty  3* 
To  Lay  the  Cloth  for,  3( 

Limgs,  Respiration  of     .  31 


MACARONI  and  Onion 
Fritters  (V.R.).  i 
and  Pine-apple  .  .  21 
aodTomatoes(V.R.).  i. 
Cheese  .  .  2So9-^< 
Favourite  Food  of  the 

Italians  . 
Fish  .  .  .  .  j 
Manufacture  of .  .  xi 
Pudding  .  .  Z808- 
„  (V.R.).  .  .  I. 
Soup  .  .  .  1 
Sweet  Dish  of  .        .24 

Macaroons      •  .  & 

Cocoa-nut  .        .  2. 

Mace       .        .        .        .    < 

Macidoine  of  Fruits  .  11 
of  Vegetables  .        .  i< 

Mackerel,  The  .  .  \ 
Baked  .... 
Boiled 
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Kadcerel,  BitKled  .        .    499 

FiU«cs  of  .        .        .    500 

Ganun  •         .     sox 

Pickled      .        .         -SOX 

ToCbooae  .    499 

Voracity  of  the  .        .    500 

liVeightoftbe    .        .    497 

Madeira  Bans  .  .  2428 

Cake.  .        .  2301 

Uacnesia.  .  3605 

MabQgany.To  Take  Stains 

out  of       .        .  3432 

UaiiTeSoap    .  •    3xx 

Maicre  d'Hocel  Batter     .    730 

Saace         .        .        •    731 

a  for  Fish      .        .    732 

Ualxe      ....  2414 

BoQcd        .  .  1651 

Cobbett.aCii]tiTator.  x6sx 

Heal  Porridge  (V.R.)  1492 

MaJBiTBi  Podding     .        .  x8o6 

UakWine  .  2691 

Uaadbester  Podding      .  1807 

Sitting  .  .  33itf 

Uaago  Cheteey  .  2244 

llassa  Knmp  Padding   .  z8xi 

UieaerTant      or      Page, 

Daties  of  the  3240-41 
Unsold  Podding.  .  x8i2 
ICstsfactnrers  of  Hoose- 

bold  Requisites     6z 

Uarbie,  To  Clean    .      342i-<t2 

To  Take  Stains  from  3423 

MarbleCake    .  .  2502 

long  for    .  .  2503 

Xaibled  ]eU7  .  .1998 

Max^^arine  .  2563 

Maijonun,  Species  of  360,  627 

Mariborooeh  Padding    .  X813 

Uarkedng  Table  .      33 

Price  of  DairyProdace    s^ 

„  Fish    ...      55 

0  HoosehoklRequi- 

sites.  .  .  59 
^  Meat  ...  54 
,  Poultry  andGazne  56 
„  Vegetables     and 

Fmxt  .  .  57 
„  Wines,      Spirits, 

Liqnenrs,  Ales.      60 
Katmalade   aiui   Vermi- 
celli Podding  .  18x4 
Apricot  .  2x29 

Orange  2x76-7 

M  Hogartb*s  Recipe  2x79 
n  An  Easy  Way  to 

Make       .        .  2178 

.,  with  Honey        .  2180 

Peach  and  Pixu-ippie  2863 

Qoince  .  2200 

Marnage.  .  3725 

Anchorityfor     .        .  3726 

Scttlemeots  .  373a 

Marriages,  Voidable      3727-28 

Marrow  Bones  .    902 

Booes,  Bailed   .        .    902 

DwmplingM  .  1815 

Pbdduxg    .  .  x8x6 

Mat^  .2631 

Maietote  $ance  732-33 


Pmragrmfk. 

May  Drink      .        .        .  2728 

Mayonnaise  of  Fowl       .  X306 

of  Salmon.        .       .    536 

Sauce        .        >        •    734 

Mead  .        .        .2693 

without  Fruit    .        .  2692 

Meals,  General  Observa> 

tions  on      2)75,  2980 

in  France .        .        .  2886 

in  Italy      .        .        .  294s 

Measles  .       .       •       .  365B 

Meat,  Action  of  Salt  on  .    873 

andEg^oastCTinned 

Meat)  .  X252 

and  Macaroni   .        .  X247 
„        ,1     Padding.  1248 
and  Potato  Pie  (from 

Tinned  Meat)  .1255A 
Baking      .  .930 

Dried         .        .        .  1235 
Essence  of,  and  Vege- 
tables     .       .    806 
Good.        ...    867 
in  Season,  January  to 

December       .    254 

inice  .  .  .  2768 
lethods  of  Preserv- 
ing .  .  .  1234 
Modes  of  Cooking  808,839 
Moulded  .  .  .1249 
or  Sausage  Rolls  .  X884 
Salt  ....  X236 
Sanders(TinnedMeat)  X25i 
houp.  .  .  .  259 
Tainted  .  .  .  8s>l 
Tinned,  Value  of  .  X230 
To  Buy.Economically  X096 
To  Choose  .  840, 846 
Medicines,  Domestic, 
How  to  Use:  — 
Alum  .  .  .  3592 
Arnica  .  .  .  3593 
Borax  .  .  .  3594 
Camphoraied  Oil  .  3595 
Castor  Oil.  .  .  3596 
DiU  Water  .  .  3597 
Epsom  Salts     .        .  3596 

GaUic  Acid  \  \  3600 
Ipecacuanha  .  3601 

Iron  Alum .  .  .  3602 
Laudanum  .  .  3603 
Lime  Water  .  3604 

Magnesia  .  .  .  3()05 
Mindererus  Spirit  .  3606 
Mustard    .        .        .  3607 

guinine     .        .        .  3608 
bubarb    .        .        .  3609 
Sal  Volatile       .       .  36x0 
Steel  Drops      .       .  361X 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  3612 
Melon  Rind,  Preserved  .  2864 
Meninotis  .     3563-64 

Menu  Cards     .  .  3073 

Making      ...    245 
Menus  :— 

Breakfast,     Country 

Hoose     .        .  30x3 
„  for    12    Persons 
(Summer)        .  3010 


Partngrafk 

Menus  :— 

Breakfrist  for  12  Per- 

sons  (Winter) .  30x1 
„  Wedding,forLarge 
Party       .       .  3009 
Dinner  for  from  6  to  x8 

Persons,Jan.  3074-78 
„     „  February    3084-4)8 
„     „  March .     3094-98 
„      „  April    .    3x04-108 
..     ..  May     .      3"4-i8 
„     „  Tune     .     3x24-28 
«     ..July      .     3134-38 
„     „  August .      3»44-48 
M     It  September  3154-58 
„     „  October     3x64-68 
„     „  November  3 i74*7B 
„     „  December  3184-86 
„  Fish,  for  20  Per- 
sons. .  3x94 
„  Gftme,  for  30  Per- 
loos.  .  3x9s 
Luncheon  for  12  Per- 
sons (Summer)  3024 
„  for    12     Persons 

(Winter) .        .  3025 
„  Picnic,  for  30  Per- 
sons.      .       .  3027 
„  Public,  for  Large 
Party       .        .  3023 
Past  and  Present      .    246 
Supper,  Ball,  for  60 

Persons  .        .32x1 
„  Buffet.        .        .  3212 
„  Guests        .      3213-14 
Tea,  Buffet        .        .  3203 
„  High  .        .        .  3204 
„  Wedding    .        .  3202 
Meringue  Paste       .        .  2359 
Meringues       .       .        .  2009 
Military  Puddings  .        .  1817 
Milk,  Almond  .  2661,  2771 

and  Cream,  Separa- 
tion of     .       .  257s 
„  To  Keep  in  Hot 
Weather  .        .  2576 
and  Suet  .       .       .  2804 
Excellence  of   .        .  2575 
General  Observations 

on   .       .      2552-59 

Sauce       .       .       .735 

Soup         .       \       .    313 

The  ....  365X 

Millet,  lulian  .  2407 

Pannicled .        .        .  2430 

Mince  Pies      .  .  i8ax 

Minced  Collopa      .       .    946 

Mincemeat,  To  Make     .  1818 

American  Recipe      .  X819 

Excellent .        .       *  1820 

lemon      .        .        .  1796 

Moulded   .        .        .    903 

Vegetarian        .       .  1504 

Mineral  Waters,  Price  of     60 

Mindererus  Spirit  .        .  3606 

Mhit        .        .       .       .736 

Julep        .        .        .  2755 

Sauce       .       .       .736 

Vinegar    .       .       .  2273 

Mlrdton  of  Apples  .       .  29x4 
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Mistress  :— 

Accounts  in  House- 
keeping  .        .      13 
Charity  and  Benevo- 
lence, Duties  of     iz 
Choice  ofAcquaintance     5 
ConversatIon,Trifling 

Occurrences    .       8 

Daily  Duties     .        .18-20 

Dinner  Announced   .      ag 

tt  IIa  Russe  .        .      30 

„  Half-Hour  before     38 

„  Invitations.        .      27 

Domestics,  Bngaging     14 

„  GivingCharacters     15 

„  ObtainingCbarac> 

ters  ...      15 

„  Treatment  of     .      16 

„  Yearly      Wages, 

Table  of  .        .17 

Early  Rising     .        .        3 

Btiquette  of  Evening 

Parties    .        .32-34 
„  of  the  Ball  Room  35-37 
Evening  Party,  Invi- 
tations tor       .      33 
Bvenines  at  Home    .      39 
Familv  Dinner .       .      38 
Friendships      .        .       6 
Good  Temper,  Culti- 
vation of .        .       9 
Home  Virtues  .        .       4 
Hospitality        .        .        7 
Household  Duties     .    1-2 
House  Furnishing    .      44 
„  Hunting,Locah'ty, 
Aspect,  Ventila- 
tion, Rent.        .    A4 
Introductions    .        .  41-2 
Luncheons        .        .      21 
Marketing.        .        .      12 
Morning  Calls  .        .  22-6 
Order  of  Household  .      43 
Responsibilities        .      45 
Retiring  for  the  Night     40 
Mitre.  The  (Serviette)    .  2989 
Mixed  Pickles         .        .  2233 
Mock  Turtle  Soup  .       359-61 
Modelling  in  Paste  .        .  2290 
Molasses,  Candy     .        .  2841 
Monday's  Puddmg  .        .  1822 
Montpelier  Butter  .        ,  2588 
Morella  Cherries,  To  Pre- 
serve      .       .  2171 
Morteages       :        .        .  3703 
Moselle  Cup    .        .        .  2729 
Mother,  The:— 

Care  for  Children    3442-48 
InjQuenceof     .        .  3443 
Responsibilities  of    .  3442 
Moths,        Preservatives 

against  .  3383-84 
Moulded  Mincemeat  .  903 
Mountain,  The  Hidden  .  1994 
Muffins  ....  2421 
Chester  .  .  ,  2422 
Pudding  .  .  .  1823 
Mug,  My  .  .  ,  2733 
Mulberies,  Preserved  .  3x70 
Mulberry,  The        .        ,  2170 


ParagTu/k* 

Mulled  Ale      •        .        .  2734 

Wine         .        .        .  2739 

Mullet,  Grey,  The  .        .    502 

„  Boiled         .        .    502 

Red,  in  Cases   .        '503-4 
„  with  TartarSauce    505 

Striped  Red,  The  .  504 
Mulligatawny  Soup  362-63 
Mumbled  Eggs  .  .  2630 
Mushroom,  Cultivated    .  2279 

Growth  of  the    . 

How  to  Distinguish 

Ketchup    . 

Localities  of  the 

Powder     . 

Puddine(V.R.). 

Sauce,  Brown   . 
„  White. 


7|9 
.  2263 

.  2263 

.  1588 

.  2278 

.  1474 

•  737 
.738-9 
..  Rich  &  Good  740 
Varieties  of  the.  .  1586 
Mushrooms  k  laBordeIaisei587 
Baked  .  .  .  1584 
on  Toast  ,  .  .  1585 
Pickled  .  .  .  2232 
Stewed  .  .  .  1589 
„  in  Gravy  .  .  1590 
To  Dry  .  .  .  2279 
To  Preserve  .  .  1588 
To  Procure  .  .  1589 
Mustard,  A  Good  .  .  2252 
as  a  Medicine  .  .  3607 
French  .  .  .2251 
How  to  Mix  .  .  741 
Indian  .  .  .  2253 
Introduction  of.  .  2253 
Poultice  .  .  .  3498 
Sauce  .  .  743-44 
Tartar  ...  74a 
Mussels  ....  506 
Mutton  &Carrots,Stewed  1254 
and  Potato  Pasty  .  871A 
and  Potato  Pie .  •  1255B 
Baked  Minced  .  .  1069 
Breast  of  Boiled  and 

Caper  Sauce   .  1070 
„  Excellent  Way  to 
Cook        .        .  1076 
Broiled  and  Tomato 

Sauce  .  .  1077 
Broth,  To  Make  364, 2805 
Carving  .  .  n35-"39 
China,  Chilo  .  .  1079 
Chop,  The  Invalid's  .  2806 


Chops  Broiled  . 

1078 

Collops     .       C        . 

IIOI 

Croquettes 

1126 

Cutlets 

1128 

„  Italian. 

1 129 

„  of  Cold  Mutton  . 

1081 

„  with  Mashed  Po- 

tatoes 

1127 

Dormers   . 

1082 

Fillet  of,  Braised  and 

French  Beans . 

1074 

Haricot     .        .      1085-86 

„  of  Cold  Meat      . 

1097 

1088 

Hashed     . 

Haunch  of  Roast      . 

X096 

„  To  Carve  a. 

"35 

Hodgepodge    . 

1090 

Parmgr-a^A 

Mutton— Irish  Stew      1091-9^ 

Kidneys,  Broiled      .  109^ 

„  Fried  .        .        ,  109^ 

„  on  Toast     .        .  109^ 

Leg  of,  k  laProvenfale  29o< 

„  Boiled         .        .  107J 

„  Boned  &  Stuffed.  107; 

„  Braised       .        .  107J 

„  Roast .        .        .  1091 

„  To  Carve    .        .  113J 

Loin,  Roast       .        .  109^ 

„  Rolled         .        .  io9< 

„  To  Carve    .        .  xij 

Names  of  Joints       .  106] 

Neck  of.  Boiled.        .  iioi 

„  RagoOtof   .        .  xxo< 

„  Roast.        .        .  xxd 

New  Zealand    .        .  X05I 

Pie    ,        ,        .  X102-X10] 

Price  of     .        .        .      5^ 

Pudding    .        .        .  XX04 

giualitiesof       .  X057,  1074 
addle,  Roasted       .  xxoi 
„  To  Carve  a  .        .  X13I 
Season  for        .      54, 1051 
Shoulder,  Roasted    .  i  loi 
„  To  Carve    .        •1x35 
with    Caper     Sauce 

(Tinned  Meat) .  X25i 

with  Poached  Eggs   .  1081 

My  MuK  ....  2731 

My  Trifle        .  .  X991 


NASTURTIUMS,Uscsof  223. 
Pickled  .  .  .2234 
Napkins,Table,To  Fold  2988-9! 
Navet,  Description  of  the  164^ 
Neapolitan  Cake  .  .  250J 
The  (Serviette).  .  299! 
Neck-Tie,  To  Tie  a .  .  3361 
Nectar,  Welsh  .  .271^ 
Nectarines,  Dessert  Dish  206^ 
Preserved .  .  .  2171 
Negus  .  .  .  2735-3< 
Nesselrode  Pudding  .  182^ 
Neuralgia  .  .  .  363< 
New  Market  Pudding  .  iSzj 
Night  Cap,  A  Capital  .  275 < 
Nightmare  .  .  .  364< 
Night  Screaming  of  Chil- 
dren .  .  3G4] 
Nitric  Acid  .  .  .  358^ 
Noisome  Surroundings  .  371; 
Noisy  Nuisances  .  .  37Xj 
Normandy  Pippins,  Stewed  217^ 
Notice  to  Quit  .  .  372J 
Nougat  ....  236< 
Noueats  k  la  Crime  .  291^ 
Nouilles  Paste.  .  .  236J 
Noyeau  ....  270* 
Cream  .  .  .  2oi( 
Home  Made  .  .  269^ 
NudeIn  ....  293; 
Nurse  (Children's)  :— 

Baths  .  .  .  346] 
Carrying  Infants  .  345  i 
Chilblains.  .  .  346;: 
Children's  Com- 

plaints    •        .  346^ 
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SzT!*  :ClifH«ai*5): — 

Cc!;TB's«as      .         .  3464, 
Qxrecticn    of     Bad 

Habits  .  .  345«3 
Crxp  .  .  .  ^465 
CtLi:itk)ii .  .  ,  3463 
Hs=i,D«aesof  the  .  3457 
^tisia  aad  Scariar- 

tisA ...   3469 

Wioopuig  Caagb       .  3466 

Arnas      .         .         .  3467 

Sirseaaul.  Sifigle,  The  .   3460 

Szrserj,  Tbe  .        .  .  3456 

OnHnrsy       Fresh 

Air.  &c«  .  .  3470 
IGstSigbtiagaile'sRe- 

Barks  on  Chil- 

drea         .         .  3470 
Xc-«rT  GorenMas*  The : 

:  .t>ci  of  .         .       3454-55 
Pcsdoa    in    Honse- 

fejld.         .         .  3449 


^^^'ificAiknis 


345*-53 

3450-51 


S:rr.  i^octhiy): — 

Csrzzeoi  .         .  .  3471 

rimHT^eg  andNcat- 

cess  .  .  3473 

I>rjesaf  tbe     .         .  3472 
l±ai.  Mast   not    be 
Exposed  to  the 
f-igh^         •  •  3474 

Xbi3  eSkk)  and    Sick- 
Nnniaic : — 
AnaageoMot  of  Sick* 

roQoi        .         .  3483 
-Usospfaere  of  Sick- 
room       .         .  3483 
\  Sheets       .  3492 
366S 
349i.  3671 


Doccoc's  Orders 
DnM 

>=aesaf  the    . 
Food,  Invalids. 

for    Sick- 
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To  Choose        .        .    551 

To  Fry      .        .        .55* 

Smoked  Meat         •        .1237 

Snipe,  The      .        .        .  14x2 

To  Carve  a       .        .  14^9 

ToTmsaa  .  12B0 

Snipes,  Potted  •     .        .  1413 

To  Dress  .        •        .  14x2 

Snow  Cake     .        .      a527Hi8 

Eggs  .        .  9048 

Snowballs,  Rice  .  1045 

Soda  Biscuits  .        .  245^ 

Cake  .        .      2532>33 

„  for  Tea       .        .  2540 

Carbonate  of     .        .  2500 

Sole,  The        .        .        .554 

Flavoarof        .        .    559 

with     the     Ancient 

Greeks    .        .    55^ 

Soles  an  Gratin      .        .  2901 

Baked       .        .        *     554 

Boiled       .        .        '555 

Filleted,  Fried  .        .    55» 

„  with  Italian  Sauce   559 

Fricasseed  .    561 

Fried        .        .        .557 

„  (Jewish  Recipe).    560 

How  Caught     .        .    561 

To  Choose        .        .    554 

with  Cream  Saoce   .    55(> 

with  Mushrooms      .    562 

Solferino  Soup  .    33' 

Solicitor's  Remuneration  3696 

Responsibility  of      .  3^7 

Somersetshire  Puddings  X885 

Squab  Pie       .        .        .  xiio 

Squash,  The  .        .        .  2837 

To  Boil     .        .        .  2837 

Sorrel      .        .        .        .716 

Garnish    .        .        .  1629 

Soup         .        .        .  2899 

Sonffli,  Apple         .       .  1939 

Apricot     .        .        .  X717 

Chocolate         .        .  1975 

Rice  ....  2047 

To  Make  a       .        .  2046 

Souffles,  To  Make  .      2922-23 

Soobise  Sauce        .       .    747 

Soup  k  la  Boime  Femme    292 

i  la  Reine         .        375-7^ 

i  la  Victoria     .        .    377 
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Soup,  Almond. 

.    t83 

Artfchoke*        ; 

:SJ 

Bffid*"'.    : 

!^8? 

Barley      . 

.  289 

Bean 

.  290 

„  Broad 

.  29X 

Bread       .        . 

•    293 

Brilla        .        . 

.     346 

BouilUbaisse 

.    391 

Calfes'Tsito 

:SS 

Carrot 

!^ 

„  and  Lentil 

Celery^    .        , 

.    299 

Chantilly  . 

.    300 

Chestnut  . 

.    301 

Chicken    . 
Clam 

\M 

Cock-a-Leekie 

.    309 

Cocoa-nut 

.    302 

Cottage     . 

.    350 

Count  Rumford 

's      .  1460 

Crayfish    . 

►       392-94 

Cucumber 

.    303 

Custard     . 

•     347 

Economical 

.    390 

Eel    . 

.     395 

Bse  .      • 

.     304 

Family      . 

.    387 

Flemish    . 

.      305-306 

Giblet       . 

.     351 

Gravy 

Green  Com&C 

licken  2827 

Hare 

353-54 

Haricot     ri 

•    355 

Hessian    . 

.R.).  1457 

Hodge  Podge 
Hotchpotch  (V 

.       .    358 

Julienne    . 
Kangaroo  Tail 
Leek 

:  \% 

Lentil 

.    3«.a9»5 

Lettuce     . 

Lobster     . 

•        •    396 

Lombard  . 

.        .  2961 

Macaroni  . 

.     3»o 

Making  of  Meal 

.     269 

„  Chemistry 

and 

Economy 

of     .    263 

,,  Directions 
Mi\k .        . 

for    255-58 

.    313 

Mock  Turtle 

359-61 

Mulligatawny 

.       368-63 

Onion 

314-15 

Ox-cheek  . 

•    365 

OxuU      . 
Oyster 

397-98,2856 

Pan  Kail  . 

.    3x6 

Parsnip     . 
Partridge  . 

.    317 

.        .    3« 

Pea  (Green) 

.        .    3x8 

V    (V. 
„  (Yellow) 

R.)  .  2462 

.    3x9 

.  „      „  Inexpi 

ensive    320 

Pheasant  . 

.        .    369 

Pigeon 

.    370 

Pomesanian 

«    3<4 

Sou] 

Analytical  Index. 

[Si 

Soup,  Portable.        .        .    371 

Paragraj^k. 

Stable,  Fumimre    .        .  3335 

Sagar,To  Boil,  to  Caramel  «i 

Potage  k  la  Condi 

.  2900 

Stag,  The         .        .        •  1419 
Stamps  of  Agreement     .  3698 

To  Clarify,  for  Ices  .  23 

Pot  au  Feu 

385-86 

„  for  Syrup   .         .21 

,.      &  la  Gouffc 

-    384 

Star  and  Rose  (Serviette)  2990 

Sultana,  Grape                 .18 

Potato 
„(V.R.) 

321-23 
•  Z4S9 

Slarch,  To  make     .      3436*37 

Cold  Water               .  34^8 

Steaks,  Cod    .                .  2857 

Summer  Draught,  A        .  27 
Drink       .        .         .27. 

Prawn 

•    399 

House    (Ornameotal 

Prince's    . 

.     325 

Steel  Drops     .        .        .36" 
Sterlet,  The    ...    566 

Pastry)     .         .  23; 

Rabbit 

.     372 

Sunderland  Gingerbread 

Rice 

328-29 

Stew  Soup              .       378-79 
Stewing,  Rules  for  .        .    225 

Nuts                 .  24) 

Sago         .        . 

29s,  330 

Sunstroke        .        .         .  35< 

Semolina  . 

•     33» 

Still>room  Maid,  Duties 

Supper,  Ball,  Menu  for  .  32: 
Buffet,  Menu  for        .  321 

Sheep's  Head  . 

373-74 

of  the      .        .  2373 

Skate 

.     400 

Stock,  Bone    .                .277 

Guest,  for  i2Per»ons 

Solferino  . 

.     33a 

Browning  for    .        .    381 

in  Summer      .  321 

Sorrel 

.  2899 

Clear         .        .        .276 

,.     in  Winter         .  331 

Spinach    . 
Spring      . 

•  .333 
326-27 

Economical      .        .    274 
Fish  .        .        .    •  .    280 

Suppers  :— 

Family,  for  OneWeek  321 

Stew 

378-79 

Gravy        .        .        .275 

„  Vei^  Economical  321 
Ge  nerai  Observations 

Stock  for  . 

.     270 

Medium    .                .273 

Tapioca    . 

.     334 

Rich,  Strong     .        .    272 

on    .        .      3207- r 

Tomato     .        .335, 2927 

To  Clarify          .        .    28a 

Supreme  Sauce       .        .     78 

Transparent     . 

,     380 

Vegetable          .        .    270 
White        .        .        .278 

Swan  (Ornamental   Pas- 

Turkey     . 

.     381 

Sweet   Dishes,  •  General 

Turnip      . 

.     336 

Stock-pot,  Manaeement  of  271 
Stozdach,  Digestion        .  3647 

Turtle 

.     382 

Observations  on  19x6-2: 

Useful 

388-89 

Sweet  Herbs  .        .        .     62< 

Vegetable 

338-42 

Stones,  To  Whiten         .  3415 

Paste        .        .        .  236: 

„  Brown  (V.R.) 

.   1462 

Stout,  Prices  of      .        .60 

Sauce  for  Puddings  .     yi. 

„  Marrow 

.  2960 

Stoves,  Bright,  Polish  for  3425 

„  for  Venison        .     78: 

Venetian  . 

Strawberries  and  Cream  2209 

Spirits  of  Nitre         .  361: 

Vermicelli 

343-44 

Dessert  Dish  of        .  2073 

Sweetbreads,  Baked       .  102^ 

White 

:.r4 

Preserved  in  Wine   .2211 

en  Caisse  .                .  290; 

„  (V.R.;        . 

„  Whole        .        .  2212 

Fried        .        .        .1025 

„  Wine . 

,  2926 

To  Preserve 

.  22x3 

Lambs'     .        .      1 133-3-1 

without  Meat    . 

.     3" 

Strawberry,  The 

.  1896 

Stewed             .        .  1030 

Soups,  Flavouring  for 

:  l^ 

Drops 
Ice  Cream 

.  2322 

Sweetmeats  :— 

.  2307 

Barley  Sugar    .        .  2338 

Seasoning  for    . 

.  258 

Jam  . 

.    22X0 

Cakes.  Preserved  Fruit 

Thickening  for  . 

.  256 

Jelly .        . 

.    2050 

in     .        .        .  23ig 

Vegetable . 

.  267 

Liqueur    . 

.    2708 

Candied  Chestnuts  .  2342 

Sow,  Price  of,  in  Africa  .  1107 

Short  Cake 

.    2541 

„  Walnuts     .        .  2343 

Soy          .        .        . 

.  2223 

Water 

.   27SO 

Chocolate                 .2329 

Spanish  Sauce 

•  775 

Stuffing,  Sage  and  Onion    (338 

„  Almonds             .  2344 

„  Brown       . 

•  777 

„  (Soyer's  Recipe).    639 

„  Creams              .  2345 

„  without  Meat 

.  776 

Sausage  Meat  .        .    637 
Sturgeon,  The         .        .    566 

Cocoa-nut  Candy      .  2346 

Sparrows 

.  1878 

Dfops,  Bergamot      .  2326 

Spasms   . 

•  3570 

baked       ...    566 

„  Cinnamon  .       .  2320 

Spiced  Beef    . 

.  930 

Estimation  of,  by  the 

„  Clove.               .  2321 

Spinach,  Description  of .  1631 

Ancients .        .    567 

„  Damson             .  2325 

Dressed  with  Cream  1631 

Roast        .        .        .    567 

„  Ginger       .        .  2323 

Green       .        .    ; 

78, 2363 

Substitute  fo^  Milk         .  2t>7i 

„  Lemon        .        .  232^ 

Pudding    . 

•  2971 

Succotash        .        .        .  2836 
Saet  Pudding  .        .        .  1886 

„  Orange       .       .2324 

Soup 

.  333 

„  Orgeat        .       .  2327 

To  Boil     . 

.  X630 

A  Nice      .                .1888 

„  Strawberry        .  2322 

Variation  of 

.  333 

Veal.        .        .        .1889 

Everton  Toffee        .  2340 

Varieties  of      .    333, 1630 

Suffocation      .        .        .  3589 

„       „       Almond.  2341 

with  Brown  Grav; 

f  .  1632 

Suffolk,  or  Hard,  Dump- 

Nougat     .        .       .  2360 
Turkish    .               .  2347 

Spiriu,  Prices  of     . 

2536-38 

ling         .        .  1890 

Sponge  Cake  . 

Sugar,  Beet-root     .        .  1680 

Pralines,  Lemon      .  2337 

,  Almond 

.  2535 

Candy,  or  Thread    .  «ii7 

„  Pistachio   .       .  2336 

Cakes,  Small    . 

.  2539 

Coloured  .        .        .  2355 

Pastes,  Apple   .       .  2335 

Sprains   . 

.  3588 

Crackling.        .        .2x20 

„  Apricot      .       .  2334 

Sprat,  The 

.     564 

Feathered         .        .2119 

„  Currant      .       .2331 

Sprats,  Broiled 

.     563 

Flavoured         .        .  2356 
French      .        .        .  1680 

„  Orange       .        .  2330 

Dried 

.     564 

„  Peach  •       .       .  2333 

To  Choose.,    . 

.     563 

Introduction  of         .  1848 

,,  Plum .        .       .  2332 
Swineherd,  The  Saion  .  lito 

To  Preserve'    . 

.     565 

Preserving                .  2098 
Qualities  of       .        .  x68i 

Spring  Soup    . 

326-27 

Swiss     Chalet     (Orna- 
mental Pastry)  2374 

Sprouts,  To  Boil     . 

.  1549 

Souffle      . 

.  axz8 
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Pmrmgratk, 

Paragraph, 

Paragraph. 

Swiss  Cream  .        •        .  3051 

Tea  Cakes       •       .        .  3542 

ToSee,  Almond 

.  334X 

Svilabab,ToMake.        .  2052 

„  Small         .        .  2543 

Everton 

333Q-40 

Whipped .        .        .  2059 

„  To  Toast    .        .  2544 

Tomato,  Analysis  of  the  .  1636 

Syrap  for  Competes        .  2x15 
To  Clarify,  for  JelUes  1958 

Chinese    .        .        .  2642 

Chow  Chow 

.  2258 

Fk)at         .        .        .  2670 
Indian       .        .        .  2641 

or  Love  Apple  . 
Sauce.  Hot 

784,  I6g 

TABLE  Decorations    3060-71 

Miss      Ni|htingala*s 

Opinion  of       .  379a 

„  (V.  R.)       . 
„  for  Keeping 

x;88^ 
a«55-57 

n  General    Obser- 

Plant        .        .        .  2640 

Soop 

935.3027 

vations- on       .  3060 
HovloWaitat       305<>-57 

Tree,  The         .        .  2670 
To  Choose        .        .  2643 

Tomatoes  and    Onions, 

Pickled  .        .  323Q 

Napkins,  or  Serriettes, 

To  Make  .        .        .  2670 

Baked 

'^33-34 

To  Fold         3988-98 

Teal,  Roast     .        .        .  1415 

Preserved 

.  32x4 

Table  of  Expenses,   Ii»> 

To  Carve  .        .        .  1446 

Scalloped 

.  2838 

come.  Wages  .      17 

Teas,  "  At  Home  '*       3198-99 

Stewed     . 

X636-38 

cf  Loss  in  Cooking 

Family      .        .        .  3201 

Stufied      . 

:'^ 

Beef.        .        .862A 

Genetal        Observa-' 

Tongue,  Boiled 
Pickled     .       . 

,    Fish.        .        .    4*5 

tions  on     3x96, 3301 

'.    SHS 

„    Lamb                  xo68a 

High         .        .        .  3200 

Potted      .        . 

.    941 

K    Mutton      .         xa67A 

Wedding  .        .        .  3197 

To  Cure    . 

.    940 

«    Pork          .         XI7SA 

Teething         .        .        .3660 

Tongues  of  Animals 

.     940 

.    P0Qltr7ftGamex367A 

Tenancies  onder  Agree* 

Sheep's,  Alia  Niver-    ~ 

.Veal.         .        .969A 

ment       .        .  3707 

nese 

.  3966 

(/Relative  Prices  of 

Tenants,  Oatgoing  .        .  373X 

Tooth  Powder 

•  3383 

Wheat,     Ftoor 

Tench,  The     .        .        .    568 

Top  Boots,  To  Clean 

and  Bread       .  3404 

Matelotof                .    568 

Tortue  Sauce . 

flf  Bdative  Valne  of 
loints  of  Beef  .    862 
.  Lamb        .        .  1068 

Singular  Qoalitv  of  .    569 
Stewed  with  Wine  . .    569 

Toam6e  Saace  '     . 
Transparent  Pudding 

Terms  used  in  Cookery. 

Soup 

:i 

f,  Mutton      •        •  Z067 

French    •        .    340 

Treacle,  or  Molasses 

B   Pork,         .        .  1175 
:  Veal.         .        .    9§ 

Thanksgiving  Cake        .  2546 

Pudding    .       4 

Thrash    ....  3661 

Trespass 

ofRehtive  Value  of 

Times  when  Things  are 

TriJBe,  To  Make      . 

•  3055 

Fish.                 .41s 

in  Season       .    354 

Indian 

.  X990 

«   Poultry  &  Game  1267 

Tinned  Fish    .        .        .  1233 

My    .        .        . 

•  1993 

TableBeer     .         .        .383 
Tails  of  Animals      .        .    908 

Tinned  Meat  :— 

and  Egg  Toast.        .  1252 

Quickly  Made  . 
Tripe,  To  Dress      . 

.  1991 

•     944 

Siraage    .        .         •    950 
Taaariod  Saoce     .         .  2W2 

and  Macaroni  .        .1247 

Trout,  The 

.     570 

and  Potato  Pie.         125s a 

Stewed      . 

.     570 

Tapieca  ....  1879 

BeefAlaMode         .  1243 

Stuffed  and  Fried 

•  2003 

aad  Cod  Liver  .         .  2813 

„  Collops      .        .  1239 

with  Spanish  Sauce     57X 

,.  w^  Apples        '.  1880 

n  Carried      .        .  1241 
„  Haricot  of  .        .1243 

Truffle,  The  Common 
Culture  of  the  . 

.  1638 
•   1639 

Soop         .        .         .334 

„  Pie      .        .        .  1245 

Uses  of  the 

.  X64X 

Whdesomeness  of  .    334 

„  Stew  .        .        .  1244 
Cold,  To  Serve         .  1238 

Truffles  Al'Italienne 

.   164X 

Taragon.        .        .         •    7^ 

au  Naturel 

.  i38 

Tait,Ainle     .         .         .  X709 
„  Creamed    .        .  1710 

Croquettes        .        .1340 
Irish  Stew        .        .  1346 

Essence  of 
Italian      Mode 

.     805 
of 

ApfelKnchen   .         .  3940 

Moulded  .                .  1349 

Dressing 

.  X640 

Apricot     .        .         .  1715 

Mutton  and  Carrots     1254 

with  Champagne 

.  X639 

Barberry  .                 .  17^ 

„  and  Potato  Pie    12558 

where  found     . 

.  X640 

Cherry     •                 .  1747 

„  with  Caper  Sauce  1253 

Tnusing  :— 

Fowl  for  Boiling 

Codling    .        .         .  1750 

Potted       .        .        .  1250 

•  "75 

Csrrant  ft  Raspberry  1738 

Pnddine    .        .        .  1248 
Roastea    .        .        .  1255 

„  Roasting  . 

137X-73 

Damson    .        .         .  X763 

Goose 

.  1874 

Gooseberry      .        .  X783 
Oraoge     .        .         .  1839 

Sanders    .               .  1251 

Grouse 

.  X275 

To  Cook   .        •        .  123X 

Hare 

.  1376 

Opcn,ofPreserf«    .  1913 
Piom        ,        .         .  1840 

Tinned  Provisions,  Price  of  59 

Partridge  . 

•  "75 

Tinned  Soup  .        .        .  123a 

Pigeon      . 

.  1277 

Pnme       .        .         .  1842 

Rhubarb  .        .         .  1851 

Tartare  Saace         .         .    783 

Tipsy  Cake     .                .  2053 
An    Easy    Way    to* 

Make       .        .  2054 

Rabbit  for  Boiling 

„  for  Roasting 
Snipe        « 
TuAey     . 
Turban  of  Veal 

.  1275 
.  X279 

.  X278 

Tartlets,  Almond  Paste  .  1902 

Tip  Top  Cake                 .  2547 

.  1280 

Cream      .        .        .  1905 

Toad-ln-the  Hole    .        .11x2 

.  1281 

Costard    .        .         .1006 

Toast,  Anchovy      .        .  2075 

.  2965 

1am  ....  1881 
Lemon     .                .  T794 

and  Water        .        .  28x4 

Turbot,  The    . 

•     573 

Battered,  To  Make  .  2420 

Dry,  To  Make  .        .  2419 

Sandwiches      .        .  28x5 

Toasted  Cheese      .    3607-608 

all'  Italiaaa       . 

.  2962 

Polish       .        .        .191a 

an  Gratin  . 

.     577 

Tins,  Lemon                  .  1910 
TeaaadCoflee                .2668 

Ancient  Romans'  Es- 

timate of 

.•  575 
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Turhot,  Baked  Fillet  of  .  574 
Bishop  and  the  .  572 
Boiled  .  .  .57a 
Fillets  of, with  Italian 

Sauce  .  .  575 
Garnish  for  .  .  573 
To  Carve .  .  .  M 
To  Choose  .  .  573 
with  Cream  Sauce    .    576 

Turkey,  The  .  381, 13x9, 1369 
Baked,  alia  Milanese  2967 
Boiled  .  .  .  1339 
Croquettes  .  .  1368 
Devilled  (Dry) .  .  1330 
.,(Wet).  .  .1331 
Feathers  of  ,  ,  1334 
Fricasseed  .  •1369 
Hashed  .  .  .  1332 
Hunting  the  .  .  X332 
Poults,  Roast  .  .  1334 
Roast  .  .  .  X333 
Soup  .  .  .381 
To  Bone  ,  .  1335-36 
To  Carve  .        .  1376 

To  Choose        .        .  1333 
To  Truss  .        .        .  1281 

Turkish  Sweetmeat        .  2347 

Turnip.  The  .  .  .  1642 
Greens,  Boiled  .  1646 
or  the  French  Navet.  164s 
Qualities  of  the.  .  1644 
Soup  .  .  .  336 
Uses  of  the  .  .  1642 
when  Introduced  .  336 
Wine        .        .        .2696 

Turni]>s  ....  1644 
Boiled       •  .  X642 

German     Mode     of 

Cooking  .  .  1644 
in  White  Sauce  .  1645 
Mashed  .        .  1643 

Turtle,  Quenelles  .  .  382 
Soup  ...  382 
The  Green        .        .    382 

Typhoid  Fever       .        .  3541 

Typhus   ....  354a 


UNFERMENTEDBread2409 
Universal  Pickle    .        .  2240 


VACCINATION,  Law  of  3731 
Valet,  The  :- 

Cleaning  Clothes  .  3257 
Duties  of  .  .  .  3254 
Recipes — Blacking  .  3360 
„  Boot  Cleaning  .  3354 
„  „  Polish  .  3357-58 
„  „  Tops,ToClean  3356 
„  „  Wash  for  .  3361 
„  Boots   &  Shoes, 

Blacking  for  3359 
„    „  Patent  Leather, 

To  Clean     .  3355 

„  CIothes,ToBrush  3363 

„  Shaving     .        .  3256 

„  White  Tie.To  Tie  3362 

Valoia  Cream .        .        «  1966 

Sauce       ,       »       »    7^ 


Partt^raph. 

Vanilla    .        •       .        .  2056 

Cream 

Custard  Sauce  . 

Ice  Cream 

Liqueur    . 
Veal 

and  Ham  Pie    . 

Baked       . 

Breast  of,  Roasted 
„  Stewed,  and  Peas 
„  To  Carve   . 

Cake 

Collops     . 
„  Indian        . 
„  Scotch 
„      „     (White) 

Colour  of . 

Curried    .        .    9^ 

Cutlets      . 
„  k  la  Matntenon 
„  Broiled       . 

Frenchman'sOpinion 

of    .       .       .  1033 

Fricandeau  of  .       xo2»-23 

Fricassee  of      .        .  2933 

Fillet  of,  Roast  .    984 

„  Stewed       .        .    985 
„  To  Carve   .        .  X036 
„  Turban  of  .        .  2965 
„  with     Btehamel 
Sauce      .        .    994 

Galantine .  •974 

Ham  and  Liver  Pie .  xozo 

Knuckle,  Ragout  of  .  995 
„  Stewed,  and  Rice  996 
„  To  Carve  .        .  1037 

Loin  of,  i  la  Danbe  .    999 
„  Roast         .        .    997 
„  To  Carve  .       .  1038 
„  with     B6chamel 
Sauce  .    998 


Manner  of  Catting  up  968 

Minced     .        .        .  xooi 

„  and  Macaroni    .  X002 

„  and  Moulded      .  X003 

„  with     Btehamel 

Sauce      .        .  xooo 
Neck  of.  Braised      .  1004 
,,  Roast  .        .  1005 

Olive  Pie  .  .  .  1006 
Pie  .  .  .  .  1008 
Potted  .  .  .  xoii 
Price  of  .  .  .54 
Ragout  of  .  .  .  I0I2 
Relative     Value     of 

Various  Joints    969 
Rissoles    .        *        .  X026 
Rolls         .        .        .  Z027 
Sausages  .        .        .  10x4 
Scallops    .       ..        .  2833 
Season  for        .        .      54 
„  and  Choice  of    .  X030 
Shoulder  of,  Stewed.  10x3 
Stewed     .        .        .    98X 
„  with  Young  Vege- 
tables     .        .  1015 
Sweetbreads,  Baked  1028 
„  Fried .        .       .  1029 
„  Stewed      .        .  X030 
Tendons,  Stewed    1031-^2 
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Veal,  To  Choose     .        .    96* 

Various  Joints  of      .    96I 

Waste  in  Cooking     .    96; 

Vegetable  Food,  Value  of  15  9< 

Goose  (V.R.)   .        .  148^ 

Marrow,  The    .    337, 164I 

„  Boiled        .        .  X64: 

„  Fried         .        .  164J 

„  in  White  Sauce .  x65< 

„  Preserved  .        .2211 

„     M  with  Ginger  22 1< 

„  Sonp  .        .        .33: 

Pie  iV.R.)        .      X483-84 

Soup         .        .       338-4^ 

„  Brown  (V.R.)    .  146^ 

Soups       ...        .26; 

Stock  (V.R.)    .        .  I45< 

„  Brown  (V.R.)    ,  X465 

Vegetables,  Acetarious  .  162] 

and  Fruit,  Prices  of.      57 

„     Season  for .      s; 

and  Herbs,  Various .    25; 

Cut  for  Soup    .        .  164c 

for  Invalids      .        .  28xC 

GeneralObsenrations 

on    .        .      1506-24 
in    Season— January 

to  December  .    254 
in  the  Olden  Times  .  159^ 
Mixed  for  Garnish    .  158^ 
Vegetarian  Cookery  :— 
FIourGoofls— Hominy 

Fritters  .  .  149^ 
„  Hominy  Porridge  1491 
„  Lentil  Porridge  .  1493 
„  Biaize  Meal  Por- 

fridge  ,„  •  .0  •  '*9^ 
„  Oatmeal  Porridge  1491 
H  ,.  Scones  .  1497 
„  Pea  Fritters  .  1499 
„  Pease  Broae  .  X496 
„  Polenta  and 

Cheese         .  150a 
„  Wheatmeal  Por- 
ridge   .        .  X494 
Puddings  &  Pastry— 
Gingerbread  Pud- 
ding    .        .  1505 
„  Mincemeat         .  1504 
„  Pastry     without 

Butter  .        .  1501 
„  Plum  Pudding  1502-3 
Sauces     —      Gravy 

(brown)      1485-86 

„  Sharp         .        .  1487 

„  Tomato      •      1488-89 

.  „  White        .        .  Z490 

Savouries— Kuianas, 

Fried  .  .  1463 
„  Bean  Croquettes  1465 
„  Beans&Tomatoes  1467 
„  „  Curried  .  1464 
„  „  Potted  .  1466 
,.  Bread  Cutlets  .  1468 
„  Carrot  Pudding  .  1470 
„  Forcemeat  Frit- 
ters .  .  147X 
„  Hominy  Cro- 
quettes .  1469 
,1  Lentil  KlMQles  .  \\tz 


V.sl 


Anatyiicd  IndeH. 
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V^Btsran  Cookery  :— 
SsvooriM— Macaroai 

&  Onioo  Fritters  1473 
M  M  acaroni      and 

Tomatoes.  1475 
.,  „  Pudding  .  I476 
M  ICutarocMn   Pnd* 

ding  .  .  2474 
H  Potato  Pie .  .  X478 
„  „  Rolls  .  X479 
„  „  Sanders .  1480 
r.  Potatoes       with 

Cheese    .        .  2477 

n  SavoQij  Ricft     .  1482 

»  Vefetable  Goose  2483 

55^  P5e2483-8« 

Soope— Count    Ram- 

iord's  .  1460 

„  Green  Pea  •        .  1462 

^  Ho«ch  Potcb      .  I4S7 

„  FMalo  .  1459 

.  Vegelable,Brown  246a 

Stock.  2456 

M        White  2458 

VffHarianism,      Consti- 

tneots  of  Food  X45»-53 
Geaecal        Observa- 

tiotts  on  •        .  1448 
Vefetwiaat.   What  they 

Teaclins         .  2450 

Vdostt  .        .        .        .    79S 

Vdfsi,  To  Renew  •        .  3390 

Vesedaa  Soup         •        ■  2960 

Vflla    (OnuunenUl 

VeQAieane  Pnoding  .  2887 

VeoisQD  .        .  .    690,2426 

Hashed    .  .  2417 

Haimch  of.  Roast     .  2410 

Potted  .  2418 

Stewed     .  .        .  2429 

The  New  ,  .  1419 

To  Carre  .  .        .  2440 

Venaicells  -343 

Podding    .  .  2892 

Soap         .  •        343-44 

>icaxage  Podding  •        .  289s 

Vkttria  Boos .  .        .  3419 

Poddiskg    .  •  2893 

Saadwicbee  .  S057 

Soap         .  .        .377 

viSQfar  ....  2327 

Aromatic  .  .        .  3382 

Camp        .  .  3268 

Cress        •  •        •  3269 

Cacmnber  ■        «  3370 

GaiUc   •  •    .  3371 


3373 
3373 
3723 

3874 


Hone 
Mint 


Paraurru^h. 

Vinegar.  To  Make,  from 

the  Plant 

.  3746 

Violet  Powder 

.         .  3378 

Virginia  BiscaiU    . 
Vol*aa.Vent    .       , 

•  ^ 

of  Chicken 

'    ;  liS 

of  Fresh  Fruit 

of  Strawberries  and 

Whipped  Cream  2896 

WAFFLBS     . 

.  8549 

Waces  in  Aostralia 
Wallaby,  Roast 

.  3834 

■  3856 

Walnut,  The  . 

.  3367 

Ketchup    . 

.      3366-67 

Walnuts . 

.  3381 

Candied    . 

•  2343 

Pickled     . 

.         .  3341 

2608-9 
3724 
X898 
2529 
2536 


To  have  Fresh  through 
the  Season      .  2282 
Washington  Pudding     .  1897 
Water,  What  the  Ancients 

thought  of  it    .  1683 

Supply  in  Rome       .  16^ 

Webster  Cake         .        .  2550 

Wedding  Breakfasts       .  3003 

Breakiiast  tor   Large 

Party       .        .  3009 

,.  Decorations  for  .  3006 

Cake,  To  Ice    .      2433-34 

Teas         .        .        .  3197 

„  Menus  for.         .  3302 

Weidits  and  Measures  •    344 

Welsh  Rarebit 

Nectar      . 

West  Indian  Pudding 

Wheat     .... 

Egyptian  .        .        . 

Flour     and     Bread, 

Table  of  Rela- 

tive  Prices  of  .  2404 

Indian      .        .       .  2632 

Meal  Porridge  .        .  2494 

Polish  ft  Pomeranean  2425 

Red,  Varieties  of      .  3423 

Wheel  Grease         .        .  3344 

Whey      ....  2817 

Whipped  Cream 

^Uabubs 
Whiskey  Cordial 
Whitebait        . 
To  Dress  . 
White  Cullis    . 
Siauce        .        • 
„  for  Puddings      . 
'„  Made       without 

Meat       .       796-97 
Soup 

Stock 


«58 
2059 
S747 
583 
583 
799 
795 
2490 


345 
X458 

1^ 


Whiting,  The. 

378-82 

alia  Geno^ese  . 

.  3964 

Baked       .       . 

.582 

„  with  Sweet 

Herbs  382 

Boiled       . 

.    578 

Broiled     . 

Fried 

Whooping  Cough    . 

Widgeon,  Roast 

'.  2430 

To  Carve  . 

.  X447 

Wills       . 
Windows 

'  3710 

Wine,  Apple    . 

•!£3 

Apncot     . 
Black  Cherry    . 
Clary 

.  2070 

Cowslip    . 
Currant.  Red    . 

:^ 

Damson   . 

.  2682 

Elder        .        . 

.  2682 

General       Observa- 

tions on  . 

« 

Gmger      « 

Glasses 

2659-Co 

Gooseberry 

.  i686 

Grape 

.  2687 

Lemon      . 

.  2690 

Malt . 

.  2691 

Orange^    . 

.  2712 

Price  of    . 

.      60 

Raisin 

.  269s 

Rhubarb  . 

•  a7»3 

Sauce       •        . 

791-92 

„  or  Brandy  . 

.     793 

,.  Simple       . 

.    794 

To  Bottle . 

.  ziiz 

To  Fine    . 

■.'^y 

To  Ice 

To  Lay  Down  . 

'  33*4 
2654-58 

To  Serve  . 

Turnip      . 

•  2696 

Wood  Pigeon  Soup 
WoodcoacThe      . 

.     370 
.   1422 

A  la  Casserole 

.  2913 

Roast 

.  2422 

Scotch      . 

.  2610 

To  Carve  . 

.  X441 

To  Truss  . 

.  2280 

Woollen  Manufactures  .  1206 

Wounds .       . 

.  3591 

YEAST  .  .  .  238»-83 
Cake  .  .  .  25SX 
Home-Made  .  .  2384 
Kirkleatham  «  .  3400 
or  Norfolk  Domplings  2899 
To  Make,  for  Bread  .  2405 

Yorkshire  Pudding .       .  2900 


ZWETSCHEN  Sauce  .    803 
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Paragraph. 
AIR  Cushion     3490, 3506, 3691 

Almond  and  Blossom  283, 1691 

Puddings  . 
Almonds  and  Raisins 

.  1695 

Amorican  Stove 

Anchdvv,  The 

.    4a6 

ApfelKucben 

.  2440 

App  e  and  Blossom 

484, 170a  . 

Telly . 

Apples,  Compote  of 

.  1931 

.   2133 

Dish  of     . 

.  2063 

Apricots  and  Jelly  . 

.  a86l 

Arrowroot 

.    686 

Artichoke,  Cardoon, 

The  1538 

Artichokes 

.  1538 

Jerusalem 

.  153a 

Asparagus 
on  Toast  . 

a87. 1536 
.  1536 

Tongs 
Australian  Kitchen 

:% 

BABY'S  Basket 

.  347a 

Bacon,  Boiled 

.  1184 

for  Lardini^      . 

.  •  iao9 

Bandages,  Rolling  of 

.  3514 

Bandaging  Arm 

.  3515 

Finger 

•  35x5 

Hand 

"  .  35XS 

Leg  .        .        . 

.  35XS 

Bantamsj  Feather-legged  1359 

Barbel,  The     . 

.    4a8 

Barberries 

.  ijM 

Barley     . 

...    a89 

Basil        . 
Basket.  Wire  . 

<-*3473 

Bath 

Infants' 

Sick  . 

.  3483 

Bay,  The. 

.    73a 

Bean,  Broad    . 

.  x6ai 

French 

Haricot    . 

.  1577 

Scarlet  Runner 

.  154 1 

Beef,  Aitchbone  of . 

.    873 

„  Carving  of . 

•    953 

Brisket,  Carving  of  .    954  | 

Collared   . 

.    883 

Ribs,  Carving  of 

.956 

Round,  Carvmg  of   .    958 

Side     of,      showing 

several  Joints 

.     86x 

Sirloin      . 

•    9a4 

„  Carving  of. 
St^Pie.        . 

:  ig 

Tea  Tray  . 

.  2784 

Beef  Tongue 

„    Carving  of 
Beetroot . 
Berceaunette  . 
Bird,  Plucking  of 
Biscuit  Box 

Bowl 
Biscuits,  Dessert 
Plain. 

Savoy 

Soda 

Black  Cock     . 

Roast 

Carving  of 
Blacking  Brush  Box 
Blancmange    . 

MoulcT 
Blind  Man's  Bufi 
Boar,  Westphalian 
Boiling  Pot 
Boot  Stand 
Bottle  Jack 
Bread,  Aerated 

Brown  Loaf 

Cottage  Loal 

French  Roll 

Home-Made 

Jewish 

MUk. 

Tin  Loaf  . 

Twist 

Whole  Meal  Loaf 
Bride  Cake 
Bridge     (Ornamental 

Pastry) 
Brill,  The 
Brioches 
Brocoli    . 

Boiled 
Broom,  Carpet 

Long  Hair 
Brush,  Batmister 

Boot  Top  •• 

Carpet 

Clothes     . 

Crumb 

Dust 

Dusting    . 

for  Bare  Boards 

Furniture 

Hair,  Cleaning 

Hearth     . 

Horse 

Housemaid's 

Long  Hair 

Plate 

Scrubbing 

[  «Ui  ] 


Paragraph, 
940 


955 
1546 

•  3457 
.  1269 

•  3330 

•  3a33 

•  a444 
.  2455 
.  a45a 
..3456 
.  1391 
.  139; 
.  1433 
.  3*41 
.  1946 

1945. 1999 

.  iz6o 
.  838 
.  3356 
.  835 

•  ^395 
.  2387 
.  3407 
.  3390 
.  3408 
.  a396 

.  3398 

.  a407 

•.'^ 

.  246a 

.  3369 
.  430 
.  246Z 
.  1547 
.  1547 
.  3376 

.  3303 

.'  3a79 

•  3356 
.  3284 
.  3257 
.  3a7a 

•  3^5 

•  3387 
.  3391 
.  34x9 
•3373 

(a68,95 

\% 

.  3383 

•  3387 
.  3a83 


Paragraf 

Brush,  Spoke  . 

.   33i 

Stove 

.   3a: 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  15^ 

Bull,  Alderney 

.     82 

Galloway  . 

•         •     85 

Longhorn 

•     fS 

Shorthorn 

.         .     85 

Buns 

.  24a 

Hot  Cross 

.  243 

L^mon 

.  249 

Plain 

.  242 

Butler,  The'    . 

.  saa 

Butter,  Ball  of 

.        .  358 

Brittanv    . 

.      .  asa 

Dish 

.           .    35* 

Firkin  of  . 

.         .  «58| 

Fresh 

.           .   2S& 

Moulds     . 

.  330< 

Print  Roller 

.  258^ 

Rolled 

.  2584 

Tuba 

.  *563.a57* 

Workers   . 

3561,  llo\-< 

CABBAGE.  SeedUng     .    394 

Cabinet  Pudding 

\lti 

Cafetifcre 

Cake,  Christening 

.  2463 

Cornflower 

,  3467 

Flead 

.  2529 

Fruit 

•  1480 

Iced. 

.  2525 

Holiday    . 
Honor^     . 

.  2489 

.  2491 

Luncheon 

.  2500 

Madeira   . 

.  2501 

Mould          .  2171 

,3497.2558 

Plain         .        . 

.  2466 

Plum 

.  251a 

Pound 

.  2514 

Savoy 

.  2534 

Seed.        .        . 

2536,2531 

Sponge 

Cakes,  Buckwheat . 

Dessert     . 

i  2475 

Small  Fancy     . 

.  2527 

„  for  Tea       . 

.  252a 

„  Pound 

.  2515 

Calais-Douvres^Serv 

iette)2995 

Calf,  Mode  of  Cuttin 

Side  of,  showing 

Calf  s  Head     .       . 

gup.    967 
Jomts  968 

.    987 

Carving  of 
-    Haifa       .        . 

\'^ 

Calves     .        .       . 

.    959 

Cap  Iron 

;1^^ 

Caper,  The 

Cap] 
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CapqrcaiUia,  The 

CspsJcmn 

Carrots   . 
CaBliflower 

Boited 

Fried 
CukStand     . 
Celery     . 

is  Glass  . 
Chamber  Pail . 
Champsflie 


62s, 


Changing  Sheets 
Char,  The 
Oarlotte  aax  Pommeft 
Chair,  Inralid's 
Cheese,  Americaa  Chad* 
dar. 


Canembert 
Cream  • 
Dish 

„  Hot  Water 
English  Cheddar 

GhM 

GocftttsoU 

GfVftre    •        • 

ParsKsan 

P»^     . 

Konrfbft. 

s3ao      . 

York.       . 
Cherry.The    . 

Brandy     . 
CherfO  . 
Chcstmit,Tbe 
CSiudren*!  Hoar,  Tbe 
Chiacseftfloda 
Chocolate,  Bos  of   . 

Mm  .       .       . 
ChristBM  Plum  PodLdio^; 
Choh,The 
Ccte  Rocker 

Sifter       • 
CsdwsIla'B         Slipper 

(SeiTiette) 
GananKMi       «        ■ 
ChiralarDial  . 
Citi«B,Thtt    . 
Cjqs,  Roast  . 
OarK  Basket 

Co?  .    -  . 
OothesDryer 
Core,  Tbe      . 
Ccachmaa,  The 
CoalVaie 
Cockscomb,    The    (Ser 

Tiette)      . 
CocoaBean 

Not  and  Blossom 

Nnt  Blacaroons 

Palm 
Cod,The 
Cod's  Heed  &  Sbouldeia 
Cofce     . 

Csaiard    . 

EaKDC«  of 

Griodcr    . 

Mia. 


433 
1553 
1559 

^ 
2900 

3326 

1564 

2562 

3285 

27x9 

3227 

349a 

1962 

34&( 

2609 
2602 
2594 
2595 
3054 
2607 
2608 
259X 
2604 
2598 
2699 
2569 
4599 

2603 
174: 


3M 

344a 

2663 
1837 

434 
3277 
3290 

2993 

Z990 
2830 
33ax 
2723 

3251 
3230 

2«6 

9072 

2464 
302 

603 

2039 

^7 


P*rmrrapk. 

ColIegian.TheCServietU)  •991 

Cooe  of  Paper        .       .  229a 

Cooking  Apparatus        .  3770 

Cork,  with  Wooden  Top.  2277 

Corn  Box  .        .  3248 

Green,  Boiled  .        .  2827 

Cow,  Aldemey  .    853 

Galloway .  -854 

Longhom  .    852 

Shorthorn  .831 

Crab,  The       .  .456 

Crayfish, Tbe.  .    394 

Cream  &f  ould  .        .  1980 

Skimmer  .  .  2554 

Croqnenbouche,  Orange.  2038 

Cruet       ....  3329 

Stand        .  .  3053 

Crumb  Brush  .  .  3272 

Scoop       .  .  3237 

Crumpets  .  2423 

Cucumber,  The      .  1567, 2222 

Slke         .        .        .  1625 

Sliced       .  .  1567 

Cucumbers  Telegraph    .  2223 

Curling  Irons .        .        .  3262 

Currants  .        .        .  1757 

Custard  Coffee        .        .  2039 

Custards  in  Glasses       .  1969 

Cutlet  Pan      .        .        .  2019 


DACE,  The    .        .        .    434 

Dairymaid,  The  .  3299 

Damsons        .  .  1763 

Dariole  Mould        *        ■  2094A 

Decanters       .        .  2717,  S736 

De«r       ....    620 

Bland,  Bull  and  Cow  2419 

Fallow,  Buck  &  Doe  24x7 

Hind         .        .        .  14x9 

Roebuck   .  .  1419 

Stag  ....  Z419 

Dessert  Centres  .  3069 

Dinner,  Going  Down  to .  303  x 

Dish,  Baking  ,        ,        •    818 

Entree      .        .        .  3058 

Fruit         ...  3034 

Strawberry  .  2073 

Sussex  Podding       .    870 

Dress  Stand    .  .  3260 

Dripping  Pan  .        .    837 

Drying  Closet  -3310 

Duck,  Aylesbury    .        .1292 

Bow.Bili  .        .        .  1293 

Buenos  Ayres  .        .  1290 

Call  ....  1294 

Leg.WingdcNeckbone  1370 

Roast  «  X29Z 

„  Carving  of .        .  1370 

Rouen       .  .  1291 

Wild,  The.        .        .  1392 

„  Roast.  .  1392 

„      „    Carriagof.  2434 

EEL,  The       ...    462 
Eggs,  Comparative  Sizes 

of  .  .  •  fl6xa 
Duck's  .  .  .  3619 
Fried,  on  Bacon       .  2620 


Par€igTafk. 

Eggs,  Hen's    •  .  .  2572 

Geese'       .  .  .  2632 

Plovers*    .  .  .  2574 

Poached    .  .  .  2626 

„  on  Toast  .  .  ^26 

Poacher  for  .  2626 

Stand  for  .  .  2615 

Stewed     .  ,  .  262$ 

Turkevs*  .  .  .  2622 

Elderbemes   .  .  2682 

Endive    .        .  .  352, 1572 

Entries  Dish  .  30^8 

Ewer,  Double-handed    .  32S0 

and  Basin,  Bedroom  3281 


FAIRY  Lamp 

with  Flowers 

Tripod      . 
Fan,  The  (Serviette) 
Feather  Curling 
Feeding  Boat . 

Bottle 
Fennel  . 
Figs,  Dish  of  . 

Green,  Compote  of 
Filberts,  Dish  of 
Filter 

Glassfbr  Sitting' 

Purity,  The 
Fire,  Laid 
Fish  Kettle      . 
Footman,  The 
Floral  Table,  A 
Flounders 
Flower  Vase   . 
Fowl  being  Drawn 

Black  Bantams, 
„  Spanish 

Boiled 
„  Carving  of 

Cochin  China 

Dorking    . 

Drawing    Skin 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THB    MISTBBSS. 

L  **timsffy  nor  f^ituiur  are  ^tt  clot||tns;  snlr  i^t  i^M  tt]niu  in  timt 
ti  onr.  ^  oj^etul^  l^r  nuut^  iot^  iouRrom ;  dtits  in  tirr  tangut  (iC 
4(  tato  of  ItiOmcitfjl.  j>^  l0oket|)  iDcn  t0  ttir  iDspit  of  ^tr  (MitutetyoHr,  anH 
o^  Oft  tlK  ireoH  of  Ortr nnTit.  Her  ciiOHreti  orii^e  up,  anH  call  ^tt 
iloUA;  ;^  ^uAxnlr  Ma,  axiti  it  pirsiifetf)  ^rr/'— Proverbs,  xxxi.  25-28. 

.  As  wUh  the  Commander  of  an  Arm^y,  or  the  leader  of  an  enter. 
P^.  so  is  it  with  the  mistress  of  a  house.  Her  spirit  will  be  seen  through 
^  viiole  establishment ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  she  performs  her  duties 
BteOigeotly  and  thorongUy,  so  will  her  domestics  follow  m  her  path.  Of  all 
^  acquirements,  which  more  particularly  belong  to  the  feminine  character, 
uicre  are  none  which  take  a  higher  rank,  in  our  estimation,  than  such  as  enter 
^  a  knowledge  of  household  duties ;  for  on  these  are  perpetually  dependent 
u«  happiness,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  a  family.  In  this  opinion  we  are 
fwne  out  by  the  author  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  who  says  :—••  The  modest 
J^n.  the  prudent  wife,  and  the  careful  matron  are  much  more  serviceable  in 
'^  than  petticoated  philosophers,  blustering  heroines,  or  virago  queans.  She 
9bo  makes  her  husband  and  her  children  happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  vice 
^d  trains  ap  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much  greater  character  than  ladies 
°^bed  in  romances,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  murder  mankind  with 
aiafts  from  their  quiver,  or  their  eyes." 

2- 1%€  HouseuHfe.—To  be  a  good  housewife  does  not  necessarily  imply 
^  abandonment  of  proper  pleasures  or  amusing  recreation  ;  and  we  think  it  the 
^^^  necessary  to  express  this,  as  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  mistress 
°^y.  to  some  minds,  perhaps  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
^,  OS.  however,  pro<^ed  to  describe  some  of  those  home  qualities  and  virtues 
''^^  are  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  a  household,  and  then  point 
oQt  the  plan  which  may  be  the  most  profitably  pursued  for  the  daily  regulation 


2  The  Mistress. 

3.  Early  Rising  is  one  of  the  most  Essential  Qualities  v^hich 
enter  into  good  Household  Management,  as  it  is  not  only  the  parent  of  health, 
but  of  innumerable  other  advantages.  Indeed,  when  a  mistress  is  an  early  riser, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  her  house  will  be  orderly  and  well-managed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  remain  in  bed  till  a  late  hour,  then  the  domestics,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  invariably  pdrtake  somewhat  of  their  mistress's  character,  will  surely 
become  sluggards.  To  self-indulgence  all  are  more  or  less  disposed,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  servants  are  freer  from  this  fault  than  the  heads  of 
houses.  The  great  Lord  Chatham  thus  gave  his  advice  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — "  I  would  have  inscribed  on.  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  the  walls 
of  your  chamber,  •  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  can  make  progress  in  nothing.'  " 
Cleanliness  is  quite  indispensable  to  Health,  and  must  be  studied  both  in  regard 
to  the  person  and  the  house,  and  all  that  it  contains.  Cold  or  tepid  baths  should 
be  employed  every  morning.  The  bathing  of  Childnn  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  heads  of  "  Thb  Nursb  "  and  "  Thb  Doctor."  Many  diseases  would  be  less 
common  than  they  are  if  the  pores  of  the  skin  were  left  open.  Bathing  is,  if 
possible,  more  necessary  in  sickness  than  in  health. 

4.  Frugality  and  Economy  are  Hom^  Virtues^  without  which 
no  household  can  prosper.  Dr.  Johnson  says: — "  Frugality  may  be  termed  the 
daughter  of  Prudence,  the  sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  cjuickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce 
dependence  and  invite  corruption."  The  necessity  of  practising  economy  should 
be  evident  to  everyone,  whetner  in  the  possession  of  an  income  no  more  than 
sufficient  for  a  family's  rei^uirements,  or  of  a  large  fortune  which  puts  fin^cial 
adversity  out  of  the  (question.  We  must  always  remember  that  to  manage  a  little 
well  is  a  great  merit  m  housekeeping.  *'  He  is  a  good  waggoner,"  says  Bishop 
Hall,  "  that  can  turn  in  a  little  room.  To  live  well  in  abundance  is  the  pmise  of 
the  estate,  not  of  the  person.  I  will  study  more  how  to  give  a  good  account  of 
my  little  than  how  to  make  it  more."  In  this  there  is  true  wisdom,  and  it  may 
be  added'that  those  who  can  manage  a  little  well  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
their  management  of  larger  matters.  Economy  and  frugality  must  never,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  parsimony  and  meanness. 

6.  The  Choice  of  Acquaintances  is  very  important  to  the  happiness 
of  a  mistress  and  her  family.  A  gossiping  acquaintance,  who  indulges  in  scandal 
and  the  ridicule  of  her  neighbours,  should  be  avoided  as  a  pestilence.  It  is  like- 
wise all-necessary  to  beware,  as  Thomson  sings — 

"  The  whisper'd  tale, 
That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows ; — 
Fair-faced  Deceit,  whose  wily,  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct ;  the  tongue  that  licks  the  dust 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting.'* 

If  the  duties  of  a  family  do  not  sufficiently  occupy  the  time  of  a  mistress, 
it  is  well  for  her  to  go  into  society  and  receive  visitors.  One  is  apt  to  become 
narrow-minded  by  living  too  much  in  the  home  circle ;  also,  as  in  many  cases  the 
mistress  will  have  to  take  her  daughters  into  society,  it  is  well  not  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  meeting  fresh  people.  With  children  it  is  better  also  that  they  should 
meet  other  young  people  when  opportunity  admits  of  their  doing  so. 

6.  Friendships  should  not  he  hastUy  formed^  or  the  heart  given« 
at  once,  to  every  new-comer.    There  are  ladies  who  uniformly  smile  on,  and  ap» 


Hospitality.    Conversation.  $ 

prove  eveiTthiqg  and  everybody,  and  -who  possess  neither  the  oottrajg;e  to  repre- 
heod  vice  nor  the  generoas  warmth  to  defend  virtue.  The  friendship  of  such 
persons  is  without  attachment,  and  their  love  without  affection  or  even  preference. 
Tbejr  imagine  that  everyone  who  has  any  penetration  is  ill-natured,  and  look 
coidlj  QD  a  discriminating  judgment  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  dixenunent  does  not  always  proceed  from  an  uncharitable  temper ;  bol 
that  those  who  possess  a  long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world 
scrotiotse  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  people  before  they  trust  themselves  to 
the  first  £air  appearances.  Addison,  who  was  not  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of 
icankiad,  observes  that — '*  A  friendship,  which  makes  the  least  noise,  is  very  often 
the  most  nseiul ;  for  which  reason,  I  should  prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealomi 
oGe."   And  Joanna  BaiUie  tells  us  that — 

**  Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hastv  growth ; 
Though  planted  in  esteem's  deep^fized  soil, 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection.'' 

7.  EwpikUiiy  is  a  moat  ExeeUent  Virtue  ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
tbi  the  bve  of  company,  for  its  own  sake,  does  not  becooM  a  prevailing  passion ; 
for  then  the  habit  is  no  longer  hospitality,  but  dissipation.  Reality  and  truth- 
fdinesstQ  this,  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life,  are  the  points  to  be  studied  ;  for,  aa 
\Vashia|toB  Irving  well  savs— "  There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine 
ho^»tali{y  which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts  the 
strai^at  once  at  his  ease.*'  With  respect  to  the  continuance  of  acquaintance- 
ships, bovever,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  in  some  cases,  for  a- mistress  to 
'relinquish,  on  assuming  the  responsibility  of. a  household,  many  of  those  com/* 
acDced  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.  This  will  be  the  more  requisite  if  the 
cuaber  still  retained  be  quite  equal  to  her  means  and  opportunities. 

8  In  Cfmveraationf  Trifling  Occurrences^  such  as  small  disap- 
poabnents,  petty  annoyances,  and  other  everyday  incidents,  should  never  be 
ineotiooed  to  friends.  A  bad  habit  that  very  many  pneople  get  into  is  to  tattle  of 
tbcr  servants  and  children  incessantly,  not  realising  that  to  many  of  their 
listeners  they  are  most  wearisome  subjects,  while  to  most  they  are  very  unin- 
tensdog  ones.  The  extreme  injudiciousness  of  repeating  these  will  be  at  once 
ip^anat  when  we  reflect  on  the  unsatisfactory  discussions  they  too  frequently 
occasion,  and  on  the  load  of  advice  which  may,  thereupon,  be  tendered,  and 
"^ich  is,  too  often,  of  a  kind  neither  useful  nor  agreeable.  Greater  events, 
vbether  of  joy  or  sorrow, . should  be  communicated  to  friends;  and,  on  such 
occasioQs,  their  sympathy  gratifies  and  comforts.  It  tb«  mistress  be  a  wife, 
^«^  let  a  word,  in  connection  with  her  husband's  failings,  pass  her  lips ;  and  in 
cttltirating  the  povrer  of  conversation,  she  should  keep  the  versified  counsel  of 
Cowpcr  continually  in  her  memory, — that  it 

"  Should  flow  like  water  after  summer  showers. 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers." 

The  secret  of  our  conversation  being  entertaining  or  the  reverse  consists  mainly 
on  oar  {towers  of  sniting  it  to  that  of  those  with  whom  we  are  speaking.  To 
Ksse  it  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  at  all,  for  they  much  prefer  to  talk  them- 
selves,  and  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  hostess  to  listen  as  sympathisingly  or  as 
interestedly  as  she  can.  Other  people  are  shy,  and  then  a  good  deal  of  tact  ip 
f^^ed  to  find  out  what  would  oe  pleasant  subjects  for  them,  for  there  are  sur^ 
to  be  some  upon  which  they  can  speak,  and  it  is  well  for  the  mistress  of  a  houses 
^Kild  to  learn  as  mnch  as  she  can  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day. 
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9.  €food  Temper  should  be  cultivated  by  every  mistress,  as  upon 
it  the  welfare  of  tne  household  may  be  said  to  turn  ;  indeed,  its  influence  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  as  it  has  the  efifect  of  moulding  the  characters  of  those 
around  her,  and  of  acting  most  beneficially  on  the  happiness  of  the  domestic 
circle.  Every  head  of  a  household  should  strive  to  oe  cheerful,  and  should 
never  fail  to  show  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  well-being  of 
those  who  •claim  the  protection  of  her  roof.  Gentleness,  not  partial  and  tem- 
porary, but  universal  and  regular,  should  pervade  her  conduct ;  for  where  such 
a  spirit  is  habitually  manifested,  it  not  only  delights  her  children,  but  makes  her 
domestics  attentive  and  respectful ;  her  visitors  are  also  pleased  by  it,  and  their 
happiness  is  increased. 

10.  On  the  IfnportoMt.  Subject  of  Dress  and  Fashion  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  an  opinion.    "Let  people  write,  talk,  lecture,  satirise,  as  they 
may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  whatever  is   the  prevailing  mode  in  attire,  let  it 
intrinsically  be  ever  so  absurd,  it  will  never  look  as    ridiculous  as  another,  or  as 
any  other,  which,  however  convenient,  comfortable,  or  even  becoming,  is  totally 
opposite  in  style  to  that  generally  worn."    The  dress  of    the  mistress  should  be 
always  adapted  to  her  circumstances,  and  be  varied    with  different   occasions. 
Thus,  at  breakfast  she  should  be  attired  in  a  very   neat  and  simple  manner,  wear- 
ing no  ornaments.    If  this  dress  should  decidedly  pertain  only  to  the  breakfast- 
hour,  and  be  specially  suited  for  such  domestic  occupations  as  usually  follow  that 
meal,  then  it  would  be  well  to  change  it  before  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  visitors, 
if  the  mistress  be  in  the  habit  of  "  receiving."    It  is  still  to  be  remembered,  bow> 
ever,  that,  in  changing  the  dress,  jewellery  and  ornaments  are  not  to  be  worn 
until  the  full  dress  for  dinner  is  assumed.     It   is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  every  mistress  to  dress  as  well  and  as  tastefully  as  her  means  will  allo^.  witb> 
out  spending  too  much  time  upon  the  subject.    Further  information  and  hints  on 
the  subject  of  the  toilet  will  appear  under   the  department  of  the  "  Lady's- 
Maid."    In  purchasing  wearing  apparel  for  her  own  wear,  a  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold has  to  consider — after  the  important  fact  of  the  length  of  her  purse — ^that 
the  garments  should  be  those  befitting  a   matron,  that  Siey  should  be  suited 
to  her  requirements  for  home  wear,  outdoor  attire,  or  entertainment,  and  for 
these  three  cases  one  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  other.    The  quaint  Fuller 
observes  that  "  The  good  wife  is  none  of  your  dainty  dames,  who  love  to  appear 
in  a  variety  of  suits  every  day  new,  as  if  a  gown,  like  a  stratagem  in  war,  were  to 
be  used  but  once.    But  our  good  wife  sets  up  a  sail  according  to  the  keel  of  her 
husband's  estate ;  and,  if  of  high  parentage,  she  doth  not  so  remember  what  she 
was  by  birth,  that  she  forgets  what  she  is  by  match." 

■The  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  LaerUs,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet,"  Is  most  excel- 
lent ;  and  although  given  to  one  of  the  male  sex,  will  equally  apply  to  a  "fayre  ladye:  "— 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
Bat  not  ezpress'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

11.  Charity  and  Benevolence  are  duties  which  a  mistress  owes  to 
herself  as  well  as  to  her  fellow  creatures ;  and  there  is  no  income  so  small  but 
something  may  be  spared  from  it,  even  if  it  be  but  *'the  widow's  mite."  It  is 
to  be  always  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  charity  which 
imparts  to  the  gift  a  value  beyond  its  actual  amount,  and  is  by  far  its  better 
part 

True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
Fed  by  the  love  trom  which  it  rose  at  first. 
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Thrives  against  hope,  and,  in  the  rudest  sceiiei 
Storms  bat  enliven  its  unlkding  green, 
Exnb'rant  is  the  shadow  it  suppfies, 
Its  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 

Tea&Bg  fbe  houses  of  the  poor  is  the  only  practicaJ  wmy  really  to  understand  the  aetoal  stale 
tfeadittBilj;  and  fortunately  at  the  present  time  it  is  customary— we  had  almost  said  fashion- 
2b^-4)rthewdl*toKloto  spend  some  of  their  superfluous  time  In  Tisltiog  their  poorer  neigh- 
bcvs,  is  the  Metropolis  and  other  larip  cities  as  well  as  in  countrr  towns  and  rural  districts. 
Gceit  adraatsges  maj  result  from  visits  paid  to  the  poor :  for  there  is,  unfortunately,  much 
ifBonaoe  amongst  them  with  respect  to  all  household  knowledge,  and  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ttfs  for  adrisng  und  instructing  them,  in  a  pleasant  and  unobtrusive  manner,  in  cleanliness, 
isdutry,  cookery,  good  management,  and  the  rules  of  health,  nor  will  the  visitors  fail  to  learn 
cadi  that  will  greatly  benefit  them,  though  in  a  different  way. 

12.  That  the  Best  Articles  are  the  Cheapest  may  be  laid  down  as 
1  rule;  and  it  is  desirable,  unless  an  experienced  and  confidential  housekeeper  be 
y^,  that  the  mistress  should  herself  purchase  all  provisions  and  stores  needed 
S:^  the  boose.  If  the  mistress  be  a  young  wife,  and  not  accustomed  to  order 
atiap  for  the  house,  a  little  practice  and  experience  will  soon  teach  her  who 
are  the  best  tradespeople  to  deal  with,  and  what  are  the  best  provisions  to 
boy.  Under  each  particular  head  of  Fish,  Mbat,  Poultry,  Game,  &c., 
viU  be  described  the  proper  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  these 
comestSiks. 

13.  Aeeounts  in  Housekeeping  should  invariably  be  kept,  and  kept 
poBcfoalJy  and  precisely.  The  plan  for  keeping  household  accounts  which  we 
sbooJd  reoofflmend  would  be  to  enter,  that  is,  write  down,  in  a  daily  diary  every 
aaoant  paki  on  each  particular  day,  be  it  ever  so  small ;  then,  at  the  end  of  a 
«ttk  or  month,  let  these  various  payments  be  ranged  under  their  specific  heads  of 
Butcher,  Bater,  &c  :  and  thus  will  be  seen  the  proportions  paid  to  each  trades- 
Dan,  and  any  week's  or  month's  expenses  may  be  contrasted  with  another. 
The  faoosekeeping  accounts  should  be  balanced  not  less  than  once  a  month — 
%cea  veek  is  better ;  and  it  should  be  seen  that  the  money  in  hAnd  tallies  with 
tbaccooot  Judge  Haliburton  never  wrote  truer  words  than  when  he  said — 
"No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditure  exceeds  his  means,  and  no  one  is  poor  whose 
iccomiogs  exosed  his  outgoings."  Once  a  month  it  is  advisable  that  the  mistress 
<mdook  her  store  of  glass  and  china,  marking  any  breakages  on  the  inventory  of 
tkse  articles. 

Wbeo,  in  a  large  establishment,  a  housekeeper  is  kept,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  mietrets  to 
oaaaiM  her  accomita  regularly.  Then,  any  increase  of  expenditure  which  may  be  apparent  can 
eui?  be  eipl^dned,  and  the  boosekeeper  will  have  the  aatisiactiott  of  knowing  wnether  her 
cfem  to  ounage  her  department  well  and  economically  have  been  aoccessfol. 

14.  Engaging  Ihymestics  is  one  of  those  duties  in  which  the  judgment  of 
tbe  mistress  must  be  keenly  exercised.  One  of  the  commonest  modes  of  procur? 
isg  servants  is  to  answer  advertisements  inserted  in  the  newspapers  by  those 
7bo  wast  places ;  or  to  insert  an  advertisement,  setting  forth  the  kmd  of  servant 
tbar  is  reqnirwl.  In  these  advertisements  it  is  well  to  state  whether  the  house  is 
in  town  or  country,  and  indicate  pretty  closely  the  amount  of  wages  that  the 
mistress  proposes  to  give.  There  are  some  respectable  registry-offices,  where 
good  servants  may  sometimes  be  hired.  Another  plan,  and  one  to  be  recom- 
Deaded  under  certain  conditions,  is  for  the  mistress  to  make  inquiry  amongst 
ber  dide  of  firiends  and  acquaintances,  and  her  tradespeople.  Shopkeepers 
generally  know  iiiose  in  their  neighbourhood  who  are  wanting  situations,  and 
will  communicate  with  them,  when  a  personal  interview  with  some  of  them  will 
enable  the  mistress  to  form  some  idea  of  the  characters  of  the  applicants,  and  to 
nit  bendf  accordingly 
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We  would  here  point  ont  an  emr^asd  a  grave  one  it  is— into  which  some  mittr«t««i  £dl 
They  do  not,  when  engaging  a  servant,  expressly  tell  her  all  the  duties  which  she  will  be  ex* 
p:scted  to  perform.  This  is  an  act  of  omission  severely  to  be  reprehended.  Every  portion  of 
work  which  the  maid  will  have  to  do  should  be  plainly  stated  by  the  mistress,  and  understood 
by  the  servant.  If  this  plan  is  not  carefully  adhered  to,  an  unseemly  contention  is  almost  cer* 
tain  to  ensue,  and  this  may  not  be  easily  settled ;  so  that  a  change  of  servants,  which  is  so  much 
to  be  deprecated,  is  continually  occurring. 

15.  Servants  Charcu^ter.—U  is  not  prudent  to  be  guided  by  a  written 
one  from  some  unknown  quarter  ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  an  interview,  if  at  all 
possible,  with  the  former  mistress.  By  this  means  you  will  be  assisted  in  your 
decision  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  servant  for  your  place  by  the  appearance 
of  the  lady  and  the  state  of  her  house.  Negligence  and  want  of  cleanliness  in 
her  and  her  household  generally  will  naturally  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  servant  has  suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  bad  example. 

The  proper  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  a  i>ersonal  interview  with  the  lady  is  this  :— 
The  servant  in  search  ot  the  situation  should  be  desired  to  see  or  write  to  her  former  mistress, 
and  ask  her  to  be  kind  enough  to  appoint  a  time,  convenient  to  herself,  when  you  may  call  on 
her ;  this  proper  observance  of  courtesy  being  necessary  to  prevent  any  unseasonable  mtruaioo 
on  the  part  of  a  stranger.  Your  first  questions  should  be  relative  to  the  honesty  and  general 
morality  of  her  former  servant ;  and  if  no  objection  is  stated  in  that  respect,  her  other  ooalifica* 
tions  are  then  to  be  ascertained.  Inquiries  snould  be  very  minute,  ao  that  you  may  avoid  disap* 
pointment  and  trouble,  by  knowing  the  weak  points  ot  your  domestic.  Your  questions  also 
should  be  brief,  as  well  as  to  the  point. 

In  giving  a  Character,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  mistress 
should  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  strict  justice.  It  is  not  fair  for  one  lady  to 
recommend  to  another  a  servant  she  would  not  keep  herself.  The  benefit, 
too,  to  the  servant  herself  is  of  small  advantage,  for  the  failings  which  she 
possesses  will  increase  if  suffered  to  be  indulged  with  impunity.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  angry  feelings  on  the  part 
of  a  mistress  towards  her  late  servant  should  ever  be  allowed,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  influence  her  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to  disparage  her  maid's 
character. 

16.  The  Treatment  of  Servants  is  of  the  highest  possible  moment,  as 
well  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  domestics  themselves.  On  the  head  of  the  house 
the  latter  will  naturally  fix  their  attention  ;  and  if  they  perceive  that  the  mistress's 
conduct  is  regulated  by  high  and  correct  principles,  they  will  not  fail  to  respect 
her.  If,  also,  a  benevolent  desire  is  shown  to  promote  their  comfort,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  steady  performance  of  their  duty  is  exacted,  then  their  respect  will 
not  be  unmingled  with  affection,  and  well-principled  servants  will  be  still  more 
solicitous  to  continue  to  deserve  her  favour. 

17.  Wages  of  Servants*— The  following  Table  of  the  average  yearly 
wages  paid  to  domestics,  with  the  various  members  of  the  household  placed 
according  to  their  rank,  will  serve  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  an  establish- 
ment:— 

The  prices  given  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  experience  and  locality,  extent  of  duties, 
supply  and  demand.  No  Table  could  possibly  be  given  which  would  not  be  subject  to  alteration 
under  special  circumstances,  but  taken  as  a  general  average  these  price*  wUl  be  corract,  'and  as 
reliable  a  guide  as  could  possibly  be  given. 


MEN    SERVANTS. 


When  not  found  in 
Livery. 


House  Steward From  /[6o  to  /toe 

3utler   ...;..... ^i  £6ato£j^ 

Groom  ot  the  Chambers ,  ,)  iL45  to  455 

Valet  „  £35to7so 

Cook I  „  £100  and  upwards 

Head  Gardener  (not  in  the  house) '.  ,»  /7010/zao 

Under  Gardener , |  „  i40toi4S 


When  found  in 
Livery. 


Servants*  Wages. 


MBN  SERVANTS. 


When  not  foand  in 
LiTcry. 


When  iaand  in 
Liver  jr. 


(MerBader 

^/»Afi^i\  ,,,.,,,,, ,,. 

CmAaa  (not  in  chie  hoose) 
Grho  ..................... 

U&der Groom 

^Bdcr  Footman   ........... 

FivorPoocboy  ... , 

Soiiitf s  Haii  Boy  .*!.**!!  I ! ! 

StewrftBoT 

KeidGne^eeper 


From  £to  to  £40 


£65  to  £78 
'^isVojfao 


From  jC'S  to  jfaj 
.»  OS  to  7:^5 
»     £30  to  £60 

..     jt5tof2o 
H     £6   to£x4 


WOMEN  SERVANTS. 


WithoQt  Tea,  Sugar, 

and  Beer»  or  allowance  for 

the  same. 


With  Tea,  Sugar, 

and  Beer,  or  allowance 

for  the  same. 


HmA^ 


Hc^Mwse  .... 
JWfawlCobk.. 
Cook 

U^LiB^ryHttatd . 

S»nISBrTait 

MrHowBsud  ... 

Sfa*naBMmd  

Umauii 

Usder  Lassdzy-maid! 


Scdeiy«aid 


From  jTiS  to  £45 
Tx4  to  7ao 
Lx6  to  £2i 


^  — ,  .^a  of  wages  are  thoee  nsuallv  given  in  or  near  the  Metropolis ;  but,  of  course, 
twiifift  {Baaydrcnmstaiaoes  connected  with  locality,  and  also  having  reference  to  the  long 
Kr*iceooUie  one  hand,  or  the  inexperience  on  the  other,  of  domestics,  which  may  render  the 
naes  still  higher  or  lower  than  those  named  above.  All  the  domestics  mentioned  in  the  above 
tnevosU  enter  into  the  estabHahment  of  a  wealthy  nobleman.  The  number  of  servants,  of 
McwBgid  beoome  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  size  of  the  establishment.  The  foUow- 
^aa  scale  of  servants  suited  to  various  incomes,  commencing  with^ 

Abottt  £1,000  a>year — Cook,  upper  and  nnder  housemaid,  man  servant. 

Aboet  Z7soa-year — Cook,  housemaid,  and  man  servant. 

A^ovt  £500  a-year — Cook,  housemaid,  and  foot-bey. 

About  Aoo  a-year—- Cook  and  honseanid. 

Abpot  £soo  or  £150  shyear— General  servant,  or  girl  for  rough  work. 

J^^os  be  aa^  children,  ^wrfaere  the  income  will  allow  of  it,  nurses  will  be  required  in  addition 
ow  servants  named.  In  the  case  of  very  moderate  incomes  a  nurse  sometimes  combines  the 
B^aes  of  hooaemaid  if  there  are  not  many  children,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
I  aarse  iaatead  of  a  housemaid,  and  let  the  plain  cook  be  a  general  servant. 

18-  Daily  JDutien* — Having  thns  iodicated  some  of  the  more  general 
doties  of  the  mistress,  relative  to  the  moral  government  of  her  household,  we 
«i&  now  give  a  few  specific  instructions  on  matters  having  a  more  practical 
''^i^tian  to  the  position  which  she  is  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  eye  of  the 
^orkL  To  do  this  the  more  clearly,  we  will  begin  with  her  earliest  duties,  and 
tabbercompletdy  through  the  occupations  of  the  day. 

^-  Btfare  .BreoJk/iM^.— Having  risen  early,  as  we  have  already  advised 
jjM  3)1  and  made  a  careful  toilet,  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  see  that  the  children, 
"tbereaieany,  have  received  proper  care,  and  are  in  every  way  clean,  comfort- 
»^  ad  being  well  attended  to.    The  first  meal  of  the  day,  breakfast,  will  then 
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be  served,  at  which  all  the  family  should  be  punctually  present,  unless  illness,  or 
other  circumstances^  prevent.  After  breakmst  is  over,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
mistress  to  make  a  round  of  the  kitchen  and  other  offices,  to  see  that  all  are  in 
order,  and  that  the  morning's  work  has  been  properly  performed  by  the  various 
domestics.  The  orders  for  the  day  should  then  be  given;  and  any  questions 
which  the  domestics  desire  to  ask,  respecting  their  several  departments,  should 
be  answered,  and  any  special  articles  they  may  require  handed  to  them  from  the 
store-closet. 

In  those  establishments  where  there  is  a  housekeeper,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  mistress, 
personally,  to  perform  the  above-named  duties.  If  a  mistress  observe  slack  or  slovenly  manners 
in  her  servant,  she  should  call  the  attention  of  the  servant  to  the  unsatis&ctory  performance  of 
her  duties.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  very  first  apiiearance  of  inattention  or  omission,  so 
that  the  servant  may  know  that  her  mistress's  eye  is  quick  to  detect  the  least  disorder,  and  be 
aware  that  the  least  falling  off  in  properly  doing  her  work  will  not  be  permitted.  A  small  fault 
unnoticed  will  quickly  grow,  and  what  might  have  been  easily  remedied  in  the  outset  will 
become  difficult  to  eradicate,  if  permitted  to  increase  and  strengthen. 

30.  After  this  General  Superintendence  of  her  servants,  the  mistress 
will  probably  have  a  certain  number  of  letters  to  write,  possibly  some  marketing  or 
shopping  to  do,  besides  numberless  small  duties  which  are  better  done  early  in  the 
day,  such  as  arranging  the  flowers  for  drawing-room  and  dinner-table.  Sec  ;  while  if 
she  be  the  mother  of  a  young  famOy  there  may  be  some  instruction  to  give  them, 
or  some  of  their  wardrobes  to  inspect,  and  needlework  to  be  done ;  should  there 
be  any  time  left  it  would  be  well  to  devote  it  to  reading,  or  to  some  amusing 
recreation.  "Recreation,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "is  intended  to  the  mind  as 
whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  grow 
dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that  spends  his  whole  time  in  recreation  is  ever 
whetting,  never  mowing;  his  grass  may  grow  and  his  steed  starve;  as,  con* 
trarily,  he  that  always  toils,  and  never  recreates,  is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting, 
labouring  much  to  little  purpose.  .\s  good  oo  scythe  as  no  edge.  Then  only 
doth  the  work  go  forward  when  the  scjrthe  is  so  seasonably  and  moderately 
whetted  that  it  may  cut.  and  so  cut,  that  it  may  have  the  help  of  sharpening." 

Where  the  mistress  makes  her  own  and  her  children's  clothes,  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  possess  a  sewing  machine— necessary  because  time  is  money.  With 
the  help  of  this  useful  mvention,  a  lady  can,  with  perfect  comfort,  make  and 
mend  every  article  used  by  herself  ^nd  children,  and  do  a  great  deal  towards 
repairing  and  making  her  husband's  clothes,  and  this  without  labour  to  herself, 
and  at  no  expense  beyond  the  first  outlay.  She  can  do  all  this  without  neglect- 
ing the  duty  she  owes  to  herself  of  serious  reading  and  recreation. 

In  many  homes  are  to  be  found  two  sewing  machines,  one  treadle  and  one 
hand,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  possess  them  for  the  reason 
that  while  a  large  and  heavy  machine  should  have  its  place  in  a  work-room,  or 
one  in  which  large  pieces  of  work,  plain  sewing  or  dressmaking,  can  be  allowed, 
a  little  hand  one  can  be  carried  from  room  to  room  and  used  for  small  articles  in 
either  dining  or  usual  sitting-rooms. 

A  very  useful  addition  to  an  ordinary  sewing  machine  is  a  flap-board,  which, 
when  required,  can  be  set  up  and  used  for  dresses  or  l^rge  articles,  such  as  quilts 
and  sheets.  For  skirts  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  can  be  passed  through  them,  and  spares 
all  the  tumbling  and  crushing  that  it  is  otherwise  almost  impossible  to  avoid. 

A  treadle  machine  works  more  quickly  than  a  hand  macnine,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  a  treadle  cannot  oe  worked  many  hours  daily  without  possible 
injury  to  the  worker;  while  a  hand  machine  is  as  harmless,  or  more  so,  than 
sewing  with  needle  and  cotton.  A  lock-stitch  machine  is  preferable  to  a  chains 
stitch  for  general  family  use. 

The  assistance  of  so  helpful  an  instrument  is  invaluable  in  every  home,  especially 
to  a  mother  of  daughters.    The  education  in  the  arts  of  cutting  out  and  Btting. 
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ilheoim  and  re-maldng,  which  always  results  when  sewing  is  done  with  so 
i;ie2t  ^Kility  and  pleasora-— this  education  alone  often  makes  all  the  difference 
betveea  a  costly  and  an  economical  wardrobe. 

Sot  only  is  it  a  good  thing  to  give  this  training  to  young  girls,  but  it  also 
bdiores  their  mothers  to  instruct  them  as  they  get  old  enough  in  the  arts  of 
bcasekeepiflg  and  cookery,  of  which  it  is  so  essential  that  they  should  have  a 
practical  knowledge. 

21.  Luncheon^ — ^The  duties  we  have  spoken  of  having  been  performed, 
ike  hoar  of  luncheon  will  have  arrived.  This  is  a  very  necessary  meal  between 
23  early  hreakfut  and  a  late  dinner*  as  a  healthy  person,  with  good  exercise, 
^M  have  a  fresh  supply  of  food  once  in  four  hours.  It  should  be  a  light 
seai ;  hat  its  solidity  must,  of  course,  be  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  time 
it  b  inteDded  to  enable  you  to  wait  for  your  dinner,  and  the  amount  of  exercise 
joc  uke  is  the  meantime.    At  this  time,  also,  the  servants'  dinner  will  be  served. 

^rbcseestahUsbments  where  an  early  dinoer  ia  served,  that  will,  of  comae,  take  the  place  of 
t.^.3sdieQiL  Id  many  houses,  where  a  nursery  dinner  is  provided  for  the  children  about  one 
euockftheioistress  and  the  elder  portion  of  the  family  usually  make  their  luncheon  at  the  same 
fisefnm  the  same  joint,  or  whatever  may  he  provided.  A  nustress  will  arrange,  according  to 
cacaasoaect.  the  senriag  of  the  meal ;  but  the  more  usual  plan  is  for  the  lady  of  the  bouse  to 
ban  ne  joist  broo|^t  to  her  table,  and  afterwards  carried  to  toe  nursery.  But,  if  circumstances 
yy^WBglysgainat  the  arrangement,  the  children  of  the  house  may  uke  their  dinner  with 
neaaaea.  It  is  highly  conducive  to  the  good  health  and  proper  behaviour  of  children  to  have 
A  ^"^^  ^^^  "^  ^®  company  of  their  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family,  as  soon  as 
tB^>n weto feed  themselves.  Many  little  vulgar  habits  and  faults  of  speech  and  manner  are 
^*L  7  ^  oompanionabip.  The  mother  will  also  j  udge  of  their  health  by  their  appetite,  and 
seettaitaeiriwd  is  properly  cooked  and  seryed,  and  suited  to  tbem.  Children,  too,  who  are 
^=^*>^3SMd  ID  the  society  of  ladies  at  their  meals  will  show  no  awkwardness  or  shyness  at  the 
^2ace  of  a  stranger,  or  when  they  are  staying  from  home.  The  nurse,  likewise;  by  this  plan  is 
^™Bd.  for  a  sbnt  period,  from  the  care  of  her  little  charges,  and.  while  she  enjoys  her  dinner 
"^  KrfaBow<4ervanta,  the  *'  waiting  on  the  nmrse,"  a  great  objection  with  many  housemaids,  ia 

^f  Vi$iHng.^After  limcheon,  morning  calls  and  visits  may  be  made  and 
^^ff^  These  may  be  divided  under  three  heads :  those  of  ceremony,  friend- 
sip,  and  coi^atulation  or  condolence.  Visits  of  ceremony  or  courtesy,  which 
*t*siooally  merge  into  those  of  friendship,  are  to  be  paid  under  various  circum- 
s^>^«  Thus,  they  are  uniformly  required  after  dining  at  a  friend^s  house,  or  after 
a  bin,  ptcnic,  or  any  other  pKarty.  These  visits  should  be  short,  a  stay  of  from 
^aeca  to  twenty  minutes  being  quite  sufficient. 

^"^  Q^ec  visitors  are  announced,  it  is  well  to  retire  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  care  to  let  it 
^9e*f  tbatikeir  aiTJval  ia  not  the  cause.  When  they  are  quietly  seated,  and  the  hustle  of  their 
«"-»--« is  over,  rise  from  yoor  chair,  taking  a  kind  leave  of  the  hostess,  and  bowing  politely  to 


Q«  Qoss.  Shoold  yon  calf  at  an  inconvenient  time,  not  having  aacertained  the  luncheon  hour, 
^Jraaaayodierinadvertenoe,  retire  as  soon  as  possible,  without,  however,  showing  that  you 
»)  .vooaeir  an  iatrader.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  well-bred  or  even  good-tempered  person 
^c^aliattosayon  anch  an  occasion,  and,  on  pohtely  withdrawing,  a  promiae  can  be  made 
^cuacun,  if  the  lady  yon  have  called  on  appear  really  disappointed. 

^'  Visits  of  F^riendship  need  not  be  so  ceremonious  as  those  of 
oereaooy.  It  is.  however,  requisite  to  call  at  suitable  times,  and  to  avoid  staying 
^  icfig  if  your  friend  is  engaged.  The  courtesies  of  society  should  ever  be 
saatained,  even  in  the  domestic  circle  and  amongst  the  nearest  friends.  During 
Uise  Tiats  the  mAnners  should  be  easy  and  cheerful,  and  the  subjects  of  con- 
^c^3atioQ  such  as  may  be  readily  terminated.  Serious  discussions  or  arguments 
»e  to  be  altogether  avoided,  and  there  is  much  danger  and  impropriety  in 
^^P^ssing  opinions  of  those  persons  and  characters  with  whom,  perhaps,  there 
^  bat  a  slight  acquaintance.    {Su  6.  7,  and  9. ) 

Jiis  sot  advisable  at  any  time  to  take  fisvourite  dogs  Into  another  lady's  drawing-room,  for 
^^persaos  have  an  absolute  dislike  to  such  animals;  and  besides  this,  there  is  always  a 
frg"  of  a  breakage  of  aome  article  occurring,  through  their  leaping  and  bounding  here  and 
"«giWnsiliinavery  moch  to  the  fear  and  annoyance  or  the  hostess.    Her  little  children  also. 
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unless  they  are  particalarly  well-trained  and  orderly,  and  ahe  is  on  exceedingly  friendly  terms 
with  the  hostess,  should  not  accompany  a  lady  in  making  morning  calls.  Where  a  ladyt  how- 
ever, pays  her  visits  in  a  carriage,  tne  children  can  be  taken,  remaining  in  it  when  the  lady  enters 
her  friend's  house. 

With  respect  to  morning  calls,  it  has  beeome  very  general  with  the  mistress  of  a  boose  to  set 
aside  one  day  in  every  week,  fortnight,  ok  month,,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  which  she  is  at  home  to 
receive  callers.  Wherever  this  is  koowa  to  be  the  case,  the  visitors  should  make  it  a  rule  to  go 
on  no  other  day.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  any  ladv  who  has  made  such  an  arrange- 
ment  must  always  be  preparea  for  her  guests  on  such  days.  It  any  circumstance  obliges  her  to 
be  from  home  on  such  a  day,  she  must  carefully  inform  all  her  acquaintances  of  the  matter  in 
good  time,  that  they  may  be  spared  making  a  fruitless  jOume^. 

It  Is  usual,  when  this  as  the  case,  and  such  cards  have  been  issned  as,  for  example,  *'  Mrs.  A. 

At  Home  on  Wednesdays  from  4  to  7,"  that  afternoon  tea  should  be  provided  by  the  hostess, 
fresh  supplies  of  it,  with  its  accompanying  thin  bread-and-butter,  cakes,  ftc.,  being  forthcoming 
as  fresh  guests  arrive. 

24.  Morning  CaUa  demand  good  but  neat  attire;  for  a  costume  very 
dififerent  from  that  yoa  generally  wear,  or  anything  approaching  an  evening 
dress  will  be  very  much  out  of  place.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  both 
in  reference  to  this  and  all  other  occasions,  it  is  better  to  be  underdressed  than 
overdressed. 

A  strict  account  should  be  kept  of  ceremonial  visits,  and  notice  be  taken  how  soon  your  visits 
have  been  returned.  An  opinion  may  thus  be  formed  as  to  whether  your  frequent  visitt  are,  or 
are  not,  desirable.  There  are,  naturally,  instances  when  the  circumstances  of  old  age  or  ill- 
health  will  preclude  any  return  of  a  call ;  but  when  this  is  the  .case,  it  must  not  interrupt  the  dis> 
charge  of  the  duty  by  those  who  have  not  such  excuses  to  make. 

25.  Visits  of  Condolence  should  be  paid  within  a  week  after  the  eveat 
which  occasions  them.  If  the  acquaintance,  however,  is  but  slight,  then  imme* 
diately  after  the  family  has  appeared  in  public.  A  lady  should  send  in  her  card, 
and,  if  her  friends  be  able  to  receive  her,  the  visitor's  manner  and  conversation 
should  be  subdued,  and  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  her  visit.  Visitors 
paying  visits  of  condolence  should  be  dressed  either  in  black  silk  or  plain- 
coloured  apparel.  Sympathy  with  the  affliction  of  the  family  is  thus  expressed, 
and  these  attentions  are,  in  such  cases,  pleasing  and  soothing. 

In  all  visits,  if  your  acquaintance  or  friend  be  not  at  home,  a  card  should  be  left  If  in  a 
carriage,  the  servant  will  answer  your  inquiry  and  receive  your  card ;  if  paying  your  visits  on 
foot,  give  your  card  to  the  servant  in  the  hall,  but  leave  to  go  in  and  rest  should  on  no  account  be 
asked.  The  form  of  words,  "  Not  at  home,"  may  be  understood  in  different  senses:  but  the  oaJy 
courteous  way  is  to  receive  them  as  being  perfectly  true.  You  may  imagine  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  really  at  home,  and  that  she  would  make  an  exception  in  your  favour,  or  yon  may  think 
that  your  acquaintance  is  not  desired  ;  but,  in  either  case,  not  the  slightest  word  is  to  escape  yoo 
which  would  suggest,  on  your  part,  such  an  impression. 

26.  Receiving  Morning  CaUSm  —  The  foregoing  description  of  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  in  paying  them  will  be  of  considerable  service.  It  is  to 
be  added,  however,  that  the  occupations  of  drawing,  music,  or  reading  should  be 
suspended  on  the  entrance  of  morning  visitors.  If  a  ladj^,  however,  be  engaged 
with  light  needlework — and  none  other  is  appropriate  in  the  drawing-room— it 
may  not  be,  under  some  circumstances,  inconsistent  with  good  breeding  to 
quietly  continue  it  during  conversation,  particularly  if  the  visit  be  protracted. 

Formerly  the  custom  was  to  accompany  all  visitors  quitting  the  hoase  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  there  take  leave  of  them ;  but  modern  society,  which  has  thrown  off  a  great  deal  of  this  kind 
of  ceremony,  now  merely  requires  that  the  lady  of  the  house  should  rise  from  her  seat,  shake 
hands,  or  bow,  according  to  the  intimacy  she  has  with  her  guests,  and  ring  the  bell  to  summon 
the  servant  to  attend  them  and  open  the  door.  In  making  a  first  call,  either  upon  a  newly, 
married  couple  or  persons  newly  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  lady  should  leave  her  hat- 
band's card,  together  with  her  own,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  prolsssaon  or  business  ia 
which  he  is  engaged  has  prevented  him  from  having  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  visit  with  her. 
It  is  a  custom  witn  many  ladies,  when  on  the  eve  of  an  absence  from  tneir  neighbourhood,  to 
leave  or  send  their  own  and  husband's  cards,  with  the  letters  P.  P.  C.  In  the  right-hand  corner. 
These  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  French  vfords  Pour  prtndre  congi,  meaning  *' To  take  leave»" 
or  P.  D.  A.,  Pour  dire  aduu^  "To  say  good-bye.'* 

The  fashion  of  visiting  cards  varies  much.  Thev  are  made  extremely  thin  and  highly  glased  ; 
but  by  some  enamelled  cards  are  preferred  to  plam.   When  caUiag  to  enquire  at  a  hoase  daring 
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JilDCsi^ itis onial  to  tarn  op  the  lower  right-hand  coxner  of  the  card,  for  this  denotes  that  a  per- 
SMai  enquiry  has  been  made.  Some  cards  have  the  words,  Visite,  F/licitation,  Affaires,  Aaitu, 
phatcd  npOD  the  reverse  ade,  on  the  comers;  so  that  whichever  comer  is  turned  up  one  of  these 
vords  appeus,  aod  explains  the  cense  of  the  visit.  Tennis  invitations  are  issued  on  pretty  cards, 
haviagUie  word  ''Tennis"  in  coloured  letters,  formed  by  the  rackets  and  balls.  For  Soirees. 
*  At  Hones,"  aad  Conversaziones,  invitation  cards  are  still  nsed ;  but  for  Dinners,  Balls,  and 
Wedding  Breakfasts,  the  invitations  are  issued  upon  note-paper.  Giltedc^s  are  much  used,  and 
fte  moooKTun,  or  crest,  or  both,  head  the  paper.  It  is  a  custom  at  many  houses  during  the 
sanaier  to  pve  tennis  loncheons  or  teas.  The  meal  is  very  informal,  aod  is  usually  tU  fresco. 
Iced  lea,  cafee,  claret-ciap,  ftc,  are  served,  with  sandwicbM,  pastry,  cakes  and  other  light 
▼aads.  The  bnffist  is  set  nnder  shady  trees,  and  a  couple  of  footmen  or  maids  are  in  attendance 
tt  ii,  tbe  pUyers  themselves  fetching  what  they  may  want.    The  following  is  a  form  for  wedding 


Mr.  mi  Mrs.  A rsquesi  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ^'5  company  on  Thursday,  the 

nA  1/  Jme,  to  celebrate  tks  marriage  of  A  lice  A wiih  Frederick  S,    Ceremony  at Church, 

St  -  tfdack,  Dijetmer  ai -^o'clock.    An  early  OMswer  will  oblige. 

The  moroiDg  calls  being  paid  or  received,  and  their  etic^uette  properly  at- 
tepded  to,  the  nest  great  event  of  the  da^r  in  most  establishments  is  "  The 
pioner;"  and  we  only  propose  here  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  this 
impcfftant topic,  as  in  future  phages  the  whole  "Art  of  Dining"  will  be  thoroughly 
coBsidaBd,  with  reference  to  its  economy,  comfort  and  enjoyment 

87.  ImvUaUon  far  IHnner* — In  giving  these  it  is  usual  to  give  about 
three  ^Reeks'  notice,  and  formal  ones  are  sent  on  printed  cards,  such  as  the 


Howard  Housk, 
Kbnsxmgton,  W. 

request  the 

pleasure  of 

company 
on 

ai  Dinner 
the 

at o*cloch. 

,  'ff.  S.  V.  p.,  or  an  answer  will  oblige,  is  aometimes  added,  but  with  a  dinner 
tDvitation  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary. 

1q  accepting  an  invitation  the  form  of  words  used  is — 

havt  much  pleasure  in  accepting kind 

MeHoB/or 

»hile  in  declining  one  it  is  usual  to  say— 

regret  they  are  unavoidably  prevented  [or  that  a  previous  en' 

^P'^ent  prevents  them]  jrom  accepting kind  invitation  for 

28.  The  Half'hour  hefore  IHwner  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
gi]eat  ordeal  through  which  the  mistress,  in  giving  a  dinner-party,  will  either  pass 
»itix  flying  colours,  or  lose  many  of  her  laurels.  The  anxiety  to  receive  her 
IQcsts,  her  hope  that  all  will  be  present  in  due  time,  her  trust  in  the  skill  of 
"Cf  cook,  and  the  attention  of  the  other  domestics — all  tend  to  make  those  few 
miantes  a  trying  tune.  The  mistress,  however,  must  display  no  kind  ot  agitation. 
OQt  show  her  tact  in  suggesting  light  and  cheerful  subjects  of  conversation,  which 
wl  be  much  aided  by  the  introduction  of  any  particularly  new  book,  curiosity 
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of  art,  or  article  of  vertu,  which  may  pleasantly  engage  the  attention  of  the 
company.  Photograph  albums,  crest  albums,  new  music,  will  aid  to  pass  a  few 
moments  pleasantly.  "  Waiting  for  Dinner,"  however,  is  a  trying  time,  and 
there  are  tew  who  have  not  felt — 

"  How  sad  it  is  to  sit  and  pine. 
The  long  half-hour  before  we  dine ! 
Upon  our  watches  oft  to  look, 
Then  wonder  at  the  clock  and  cook, 

•  *  •  •  « 

And  strive  to  laugh  in  spite  of  Fate 
But  laughter  forced  soon  quits  the  room, 
And  leaves  it  in  its  former  gloom. 
But  lo  1  the  dinner  now  appears — 
The  object  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
The  end  of  all  our  pain  1 " 

In  giving  an  entertainment  of  this  kind,  the  mistress  shoald  remember  that  It  it  her  duty  to 
make  her  guests  feel  happy,  comfortable,  and  gaite  at  their  ease ;  and  the  guests  should  also 
consider  that  they  have  come  to  the  house  of  their  hbstess  to  be  happy.  Thus  an  opportanity  is 
eiveu  to  all  for  innocent  enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvement,  when  also  acquaintances  may 
Be  formed  that  mav  prove  mvaluable  through  life,  and  information  gained  that  will  enlarge  the 
mind.  Manv  celebrated  men  and  women  have  been  great  talkers ;  and,  amongst  others,  the 
xenial  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  spoke  freely  to  everyone,  and  a  favourite  remark  of  whom  it  waa, 
that  he  never  did  so  without  learning  something  he  didn't  know. 

29.  Going  to  IHnner* — Dinner  having  been  announced,  the  host  offers 
his  arm  to,  and  places  on  his  right  hand  at  the  dinner-table,  the  lady  to 
whom  he  desires  to  pay  most  respect,  either  on  account  of  her  age,  position, 
or  from  her  being  the  greatest  stranger  in  the  party.  If  this  lady  be  married 
and  her  husband  present,  the  latter  takes  the  hostess— who  always  enters 
the  dining-room  last — to  her  place  at  table,  and  seats  himself  at  her  right  hand. 
The  rest  of  the  company  follow  the  host  in  couples,  as  specified  by  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  house,  the  whole  party  being  arranged  according  to  their  rank 
and  other  circumstances  which  may  oe  known  to  the  host  and  hostess. 

It  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  the  placing  of  a  party  at  the  dinner-table,  to  have  the 
names  of  the  |^ests  neatlv  (and  correctly)  wriften  on  small  cards,  and  placed  at  that  part  of  the 
table  where  it  is  desired  they  should  sit.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  what  cards  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose ;  small  plain  ones  are  perfectly  admissible,  but  those  with  gold,  silver  or  coloured 
borders  are  more  efiective  and  show  more  distinctly,  laid  as  they  are  upon  either  white  tablo< 
cloths  or  serviettes.  Some  with  floral  omamenution  are  sometimes  used,  but  are,  as  a  rule, 
rather  out  of  harmony  with  the  real  flowers  with  which  the  dinner  table  is  so  invariably  de. 
corated.  Sometimes  the  menu  card  is  a  double  one,  which  Iblds  like  a  ball  programme,  aad 
upon  the  outside  of  this  the  guest's  name  is  written.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  guests,  it 
has  often  been  said,  that  a  private  dinner>party  should  consist  of  not  less  than  the  number  of 
the  Graces,  or  more  than  that  of  the  Musea.  A  party  of  ten  or  twelve  is,  perhaps,  in  a  coDeriai 
way,  sufficient  to  enjoy  themselves  and  be  enjoyed.  Gloves  are  worn  by  ladies  at  diuner- 
parties,  but  should  be  taken  ofi*  before  the  business  of  dining  commences. 

30.  The  Dinner  a  ia  JRtiwe,  introduced  into  this  country  some  years 
since,  has  been  received  with  various  degrees  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
Some  mistresses  have  attempted  it.  and  have  relinquished  the  plan  ;  others  have 
considered  It  a  success,  and  maintain  the  style.  It  is  impossible  to  decide,  abso- 
lutely, whether  the  old  style  or  the  new  is  the  better,  because  many  conditions 
govern  the  verdict.  Further  on  in  this  work,  in  its  proper  place,  are  stated  ail 
the  necessary  details  for  serving  a  dinner  d  la  Rush;  but  we  may  at  this  point 
say,  that  for  a  household  which  is  not  very  well  appointed,  and  has  not  ample 
space  and  resources  of  plates,  dishes,  and  stores  ot  knives  and  forks  larger  tbaa 
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3£3x,itiiaot  a  land  ol  eatertainment  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  great 

Dttmrfc-Wben  dinner  is  finished,  the  dessert  is  placed  on  the  table, 
ct-paaed  by  finger-glasses.  The  hostess,  whose  behaviour  will  set  the  tone 
L5.a:*hdiaprcsent.  will  merely  wet  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  which  will  serve 
ii »  purposes  required. 

CLcttctoif  tfce  IHwner  XVcMe.— When  frnit  has  been  taken,  and  a 
rscrtvoof  vine  passed  round,  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  the  hostess 
^-^^  ffl^  thns  gjve  the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  leave  the  gentlemen,  and  retire 
-  ^cara^-room.  The  gcsntlemea  of  the  party  will  rise  at  the  same  time,  and 
»»:£sseare5t  the  door  will  open  it  for  the  ladies,  all  remaining  courteonslv 
g^JBtil  the  last  lady  has  vrithdrawn.  Dr.  Johnson  has  a  curious  paragraph 
=ueelBCts  of  a  dinner  on  men.  **  Before  dinner,"  he  says,  "  men  meet  with 
ssaepality  of  understanding  ;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority 
»  3e  aodesty  not  to  talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels 
=9dr  hppf,  and  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous ; 
xbesBot  improved,  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects."  This  is  rather 
95>  btthoemay  be  truth  in  it. 


tbe  bottle  circulated  freely  amongst  the  guests,  it  was  necessary  for  the 

B-sse  earlier  than  dkey  do  at  present,  for  the  ^ntlemea  of  the  company  soon  became 

-  aba  theniselTea  with  that  decorum  which  is  essential  in  decent  society.    Thanks, 

ztstsipravemeDts  in  modem  society,  and  the  high  example  shown  to  the  nation  by 

^  '     a  personages,  temoerance  is,  in  these  happy  days,  a  necessary  feature  in  the 

Lt^aaxu  and  thus,  the  very  early  withdrawal  of  tbe  ladies  from  tbe  dining-room 

"^     A  lull  in  the  conversation  will  seasonably  indicate  the  moment  for  the 

^  Jftef^^imner  Jnvitatians  may  be  given^  bv  which  we  wish  to  be 
K^i^esgod,  invitations  for  the  evening.  The  time  of  arrival  of  these  visitors  will 
^TT  laanfiog  to  their  engagenents,  or  sometimes  will  be  varied  in  obedience  to 
Zf23cices  of  fishion.  Guests  invited  for  the  evening  are,  however,  generally 
'Ta^rad  at  Hfaerty  to  arrive  whenever  it  will  best  suit  themselves— usually  be- 
•^^  Be  and  tvrelve,  unless  earlier  hours  are  specifically  named.  By  this 
=■  -s^iicEt,  many  fashionable  people  and  others  who  have  numerous  engage- 
rc3: 3:  fulfil,  can  contrive  to  make  their  appearance  at  two  or  three  parties  in 
^  ^sirac  of  one  evening. 

U  BaU  or  Evening  JParty  Btiquette*—The  etiquette  of  the  dinner- 
^^^  to^  being  disposed  of,  let  us  now  enter  slightly  into  that  of  an  evening 
'^r  ^w  balL  The  invitations  issued  and  accepted  for  either  of  these  will  be 
^J^^a.  !B  the  same  style  as  those  already  described  for  a  dinner-party.  {S^  27.) 
~i-r  sbKid  be  sent  oot  about  three  wedcs  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
'^'-  cd  should  be  replied  to  within  a  week  of  their  receipt.  By  attending 
'  ^at  cosrtesies,  the  guests  will  have  time  to  consider  their  engagements,  and 
"rsetbeir  dresses,  and  the  hostess  will  also  know  what  will  be  the  number 
=  2sr  party. 

'  tg  «sierta£nraent  is  to  be  simply  an  evening  party,  this  must  be  specified  on  the  card  or 
'  I  -i  isTttsdosi.  Short  or  verbal  mvitatlons,  except  where  persons  are  exceedinKly  intimate, 
^  ^  vsy  Mar  rebtioDS,  are  very  far  from  proper,  although,  ot  course,  in  this  resp«ct  and  many 
--•:  npsyrf^,  very  macfa  always  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  invitation  is  given. 

^  Tc^acMs,  however,  shonld  he  stadied,  even  amongst  the  nearest  friends  and  relations ,  for 
>  r«dKskal  fanna  of  good  breeding  are  of  great  conaequeacei  and  too  mnch  familiarity  may 
•^ansiisell  the  destruction  of  frtendahip. 

H.  Arrival  of  Cruests.  —  Visitors  on  arrival  should  be  shown  to  a 
rrs  eshoively  provided  for  their  reception ;  and  in  that  set  apart  for  the  ladies, 
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atteodajits  should  be  in  waiting  to  assist  in  uncloaking,  and  helping  to  arrange 
the  hair  and  toilet  of  those  who  require  it.  It  will  be  found  convenient,  in  those 
cases  where  th&  number  of  guests  is  large,  to  provide  numbered  tickets,  so  that 
they  can  be  attached  to  the  cloaks  and  shawls  of  each  lady;  a  duplicate  of  which 
should  be  handed  to  the  guest.  Tea  and  coffee  is  prpvided  in  an  ante-room,  for 
those  who  would  like  to  partake  of  it. 

As  THE  Visitors  arb  Announced  by  the  Servant,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  advance  each  time  towards  the  door,  but  merely  to  rise  from 
her  seat  to  receive  their  courtesies  and  congratulations.  If,  indeed,  the  hostess 
wishes  to  show  particular  favour  to  some  j)eculiarly  honoured  guests,  she  may 
introduce  them  to  others,  where  she  may  imagine  mutual  acquaintance  will  be 
specially  suitable  and  agreeable.  It  is  very  often  the  practice  of  the  master  of 
the  house  to  introduce  One  gentleman  to  another,  but  occasionally  the  lad;^  per- 
forms this  office ;  when  it  will,  of  course,  be  polite  for  the  persons  th\is  intro- 
duced to  take  their  seats  together  for  the  time  being. 

The  custom  of  Doa-introdactlon  is  very  much  in  vogue  in  many  houses,  and  guests  are  thus 
left  to  discover  for  themselves  the  position  and  qoalicies  of  the  people  around  them.  The  ser- 
vant, indeed,  calls  out  the  names  of  all  the  visitors  as  they  arrive,  but,  in  many  instances,  mis- 
pronounces diem ;  so  that  it  will  not  be  well  to  follow  this  information,  as  if  it  were  an  unerring 
guide.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  cheerless  and  depressing  custom;  although,  in  thus  speakins;.  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  large  assemblies  of  the  aristocracy,  but  to  the  smaller  parties  of  the  middle 
classes. 

35.  Mefreshments*— A  separate  room  or  buffet  should  be  appropriated 
for  refreshments,  and  to  which  the  dancers  may  retire.  With  greater  wealth  have 
also  come  greater  profusion  and  costlier  wines  than  formerly.  A  supper  is  also 
mostly  provided  at  the  private  parties  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  this  requires, 
on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  supervision.  It  usually 
takes  place  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  programme  of  the  dances, 
of  which  there  should  be  one  given  to  each  gaest.  Programmes  of  the  dances  are 
printed  in  various  forms,  and  have  pencils  attached.  The  monogram  of  the 
hostess,  or  the  name  of  the  house,  with  the  date  of  the  party,  generally  heads 
these  programmes. 

In  private  partieit  a  lady  is  not  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  a  gentleman  to  dance,  unless  she  be 
previou^y  engaged.  The  hostess  must  be  supposed  to  have  asked  to  her  house  only  thosfs  persons 
whom  she  knows  to  be  perfectly  respectable  and  of  unblemished  character,  as  well  as  pretty  equal 
in  position ;  and  thus,  to  decline  the  offer  of  any  gentleman  present  would  be  a  tacit  rraectioo 
on  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  more  especially  for  the 
young  who  will  read  thi$  book,  that  introductions  at  bolls  or  evening  parties  do  not  necessarily 
involve  a  subsequent  flcopaintanceship,  no  introduction,  at  these  times,  giving  a  gentleman  a 
light  to  address,  afterwaros,  a  lady.  She  is  consequently,  free  next  morning  to  pass  her  partner 
at  a  ball  of  the  previous  evening  without  the  slightest  recognition. 

'  36.  I>ancing.— The  ball  is  generally  opened,  that  is.  the  first  place  in  the  first 
qoadrille  is  occupied,  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  When  anything  prevents  this, 
the  host  will  ustially  lead  off  the  dance  with  the  lady  who  is  either  the  highest  in 
tank  or  the  greatest  stranger.  It  will  be  well  for  the. hostess,  even  if  she  be  very 
partial  to  the  amusement,  and  a  graceful  dancer,  not  to  |)articipate  in  it  to  any 
great  extent,  lest  the  ladies  of  the  party  should  have  occasion  to  complain  of  her 
monopoly  of  the  gentlemen,  and  other  causes  of  n^lect.  A  few  dances  will  suffice 
to  show  her  interest  in  the  entertainment,  without  unduly  trenching  on  the  atten- 
tion due  to  her  guests.    In  all  its  parts  a  ball  should  be  perfect, — 

**  The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine  ; 
The  garlands,  the  rose-odours,  and  the  flowers.". 

The  hostess  or  host,  during  the  progress  of  a  ball,  will  oourteously  aooost  and  chat  with  their 
friends,  and  take  care  that  the  ladies  are  furnished  with  seats,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  dance 
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aOrier  and  I^wnciwi€tl%tjf  are  so  important  to  the  comfort  and  bappi- 
•^T^teiitwsehoJd  that  every  mistress  sliould  fix  suted  hours  for  meals,  &c., 
lii  «^t  to  be  strictly  observed  by  every  member  of  the  family.    We  givd 
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fflamins  ^mpen^,  8.45  a.m. 

"Forsake  iK>t  the  assembling  of  ycuraelTcs  together." 


\  Iwl  £  A  L  S. 

-    Breakfast  (Kitchen  &  Nupsery) 


\ 


8  a.m. 

„  (Dining-Room)  .  0    „ 

Kitchen  Dinner         ....  1  p.m. 

Luncheon 1.30  „ 

Kitchen  and  Nursery  Tea    .       .  6      „ 

Dinner  .       .       .       .       ,  6.30,, 

Kitchen  Supper  .  9      „ 

Post  Arrives.  9  a.u. 

*  Kind  words  in  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  s  hand.'* 

Post  Departs.  5  p.m. 

*A  timely  written  letter  13  a  rivet  in  the  chain  of 


ItmaMmv9  and  IHUies  in  due  order  linked. 


fSbtninfi  ^i^acorir,  zo  p.m. 


te»  a  spedmen  card  of  order  of  the  household  which  will  guide  the  mistress 

^  ^msg  ap  a  set  of  rules  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  her  own  home. 

?^  2  card  might  easily  be  made  ornamental,  and  if  hung  in  some  conspicuous 

7^  v^Kdd  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  family  arrangements  and  daily 
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44.  Furni$hin0  a  House  is  a  matter  upon  which  so  much  could  be  saf 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  chapter  much  advice  to  the  mistress  i 
a  household  who  bas  to  undertake  that  duty.  A  very  great  deal  depends  upo 
the  house  itself;  but  there  are  certain  things,  and  very  many  things,  of  actuj 
necessity  in  every  house,  and  we  would  advise  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  limit  to  tfc 
expenditure  in  this  respect,  that  all  these  necessaries  should  first  be  bought,  an 
then,  if  there  should  not  be  enough  left  for  all  that  was  desired,  that  she  shoul 
get  these  by  degrees,  keeping  a  good  look  out  for  pretty  things  which  can  ofte 
be  bought  far  cheaper  here  and  there  than  by  ordering  them  all  of  one  uf 
holsterer.  One  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  one  often  lights  upon  sonw 
thing  far  prettier  and  more  suitable  than  we  had  thought  of  before,  while  thcf 
is  a  great  charm  in  adding  constantly  to  the  beauty  or  convenience  of  our  room 
which  we  lose  if  we  put  in  all  they  will  hold  at  once.  It  is  now  usual  for  th 
landlord  of  a  house  to  allow  the  incoming  tenant  to  choose  the  wall  papers,  an. 
we  would  advise  the  mistress  not  to  mind  taking  some  little  trouble  in  thi 
respect.  To  think  well  whether  the  rooms  require  light  or  dark  papers,  accord 
ing  to  their  height,  aspect,  &c. ;  also  that  they  should  harmonise  with  th- 
furniture  and  carpets  with  which  they  are  to  be  associated. 

T^ofe.— Many  mistresses  have  experteaced  tba  horrors  of  hoase-hnntiiig,  and  It  is  well  knowr 
that  "  three  removes  are  as  good  (or  bad,  rather)  as  a  fire."  Nevertheless,  it  being  quite  evident 
that  we  must,  in  these  days  at  least,  live  in  houses,  and  are  sometimes  obliged  to  change  qui 
residence,  it  is  well  to  consider  some  of  the  conditions  which  will  add  to,  or  diminish  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  our  homes. 

Althoagh  the  choice  of  a  house  must  be  dependent  on  so  many  different  cinmmstances  with 
different  people,  that  to  give  any  specific  directions  on  this  head  would  be  impossible  and  use 
less ;  yet  it  will  be  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  many,  if  we  point  out  some  of  those  general  features 
as  to  locality,  soil,  aspect,  dtc,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  house-takers  should  be  carefully 
directed. 

Regarding  the  locality,  we  may  say,  speaking  more  particularly  of  a  town  house,  that  it  is  very 
important  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  famuy  that  the  neighboarhood  4>f  all  factories  of  any 
kind,  producing  unwholesome  effluvia  or  smells,  should  be  strictly  avoided.  Neither  is  it  well 
to  take  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  where  a  noisy  trade  is  carried  on,  as  it  is  unpleasant 
to  the  feelings,  and  tends  to  increase  any  existing  irritation  of  the  system. 

In  talking  a  house  on  lease,  it  is  well  to  have  a  surveyor  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  building- 
roof,  gutters,  drainage,  &c.  Do  not  rely  upon  the  statements  of  an  ai^ent,  or  anyone  interested 
in  letting  it.  Where  circumstances  permit,  it  is  well  to  stay  for  some  ume  ia  the  neighbourhood, 
to  ascertain  if  it  suits  your  health  and  tastes. 

Referring  to  soils :  it  is  held  as  a  rule,  that  a  gravel  soil  is  superior  to  any  other,  as  the  rain 
drains  through  it  very  quickly,  and  it  is  consequently  drier  and  less  damp  than  clay,  upon  which 
water  rests  a  far  longer  time.  A  clay  country,  too^  is  not  so  pleasant  for  walking  exercise  as  one 
in  which  gravel  predominates. 

The  aspect  of  the  house  should  be  well  considered,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
more  sunlight  that  comes  into  the  bouse,  the  healthier  ta  the  habitation.  The  close,  fetid  smell 
which  assails  one  on  entering  a  narrow  court  or  street  in  towns  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  want  of 
light  and  air.  A  house  with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  is  lighter,  warmer,  drier,  and  conse- 
quently  more  healthy,  than  one  facing  the  north  or  north-east. 

Great  advances  have  been  made,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  principles  of  sanitary  know* 
ledge,  ana  one  most  essential  point  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  a  house  is  its  drainage,  as  it 
has  been  proved  in  an  endless  number  of  cases  that  bad  or  defective  drainage  is  as  certain  to 
destroy  health  as  the  taking  of  poisons.  This  arises  from  its  injuriously  affecting  the  atmosphere, 
thus  rendering  the  air  we  breathe  uuwholesome  and  deleterious.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then, 
that  unless  a  house  is  efiectually  drained,  tjie  health  of  its  inhabitants  is  sure  to  suffer ;  and  they 
will  be  susceptible  to  ague,  rheumatism,  diarrhosa,  fevers,  and  cholera. 

We  now  come  to  an  all-important  point— that  of  the  water  sopplv.  The  value  of  this  necessary 
article  has  also  beep  lately  more  ana  more  recognized  in  connection  with  the  question  of  health 
and  life ;  and  most  houses  are  well  supplied  with  every  eonvenienee  cdonoeted  with  water.  Let 
it,  however,  be  well  understood  that  no  house,  however  suitable  in  other  respects,  can  be  de- 
sirable if  this  grand  means  of  health  and  comfort  is  in  the  slightest  degree  scarce  or  impure.  No 
caution  can  be  too  great  to  see  that  it  is  pure  and  good,  as  well  as  plentiful ;  for,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  not  a  single  i>art  of  our  daily  food  is  prepared  without  It,  the  importance  of  acs  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  a  house  cannot  be  overrated.  Filters  can  now  be  fixed  in  the 
cistern  itself,  so  that  nothing  but  filtered  water  can  be  used. 

Ventilation  is  another  feature  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  general  way,  some  air  is 
admitted  by  the  cracks  round  the  doors  and  windows ;  but  if  there  is  not  enough  the  chimney 
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«€  Qcte;  and  tt^xt  openinn  far  ventilation,  such  m  the  placing  of  a  plate  of  finely-per* 

-r^^aacmtte  upper  pMt  ot  the  ^window,  mast  be  used.    Cold  air  should  never  be  admitted 

a^-r  atedOQcv  or  at  the  bottom  o(C  a  room ;  for  it  will  flow  alon^  the  floor  towards  the  fireplace, 

icA  'JRs  Ka've  the  Kml  air  In  the  upper  port  of  the  room  nnpunfied,  cooling,  at  the  same  timei 

z^'aaatdy  aadininxioQ^y,  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  inmates. 

las  teat  of  a  house,  it  has  heea  a^d»  ahoald  not  exceed  one^ightb  of  the  whole  income  of  its 

ac-^fKr,  and,  ^  a  general  rale,  ^ire  are  disposed  to  assent  to  this  estimate,  although  there  may 

k  ^isn  ozcumsianceft  which  wooid  not  admit  of  its  being  considered  infallible. 

4&.  £e«potwi&a<eies  or  the  Onerous  Duties  which  enter  into  the 

pcshkn  of  the  mistress  of  a  house  are,  happily,  with  a  slight  but  continued 

ttaboD,  of  by  no  means  difficult  performance.     She  ought  always  to  remember 

&2t  die  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  in  the  government  of 

b^otablishment ;  and  that  it  is  by  her  conduct  that  its  whole  internal  policy  is 

lephted.    She  is,  therefore,  a  person  of  far  more'  hnportance  in  a  oommunity 

tte  dK  usually  thinks  she  is.     On  her  pattern  her  daughters  model  themselves ; 

bf  hff  coonsels  they  are  directed ;  through  her  virtues  all  arelionoured  :^**  her 

ciikirai  rise  up  aiid  call  her  blessed :  her  husbaad  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

rSsrefcse,  let  each  mistress  alwavs  remember  her  responsible  position,  never 

i^u».ug  a  mean  action,  nor  speaking  an  mirefined  word.    Let  ner  conduct  be 

s:ch  tlat  her  inferiors  may  respject  her,  and  such  as  an  honourable  and  right- 

csdedman  may  look  for  in  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children.    Let  her 

isssk  dL  the  many  compliments  and  the  sincere  homage  that  have  been  paid  to 

her  »  ^  the  greatest  philosophers  and  writers,  boUi  in  ancient  and  modern 

tiiaeL   lit  her  not  forget  that  she  has  to  show  herself  worthy  of  Campbell's 

coQ^sjcst  when  he  said — 

**  The  world  was  sad !  the  garden  was  a  wild ! 
And  man  the  hermit  sigh'd.  till  woman  smiled." 

Let  her  prove  herself,  then,  the  happy  oompanton  of  man,  and  able  to  take  unto 
hcndf  the  praises  of  the  pions  prelate^  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  says:  **A  good 
vife  is  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man ;  his  angel  and  minister  of  graces  innumer- 
ahie;  his  gem  of  many  virtues ;  his  casket  of  jewels.  Her  voice  is  sweet  music : 
her  aailes  his  brightest  day ;  her  kiss  the  guardian  of  his  innocence ;  her  arms, 
the  pale  of  his  safotv,  the  balm  of  his  health*  the  balsam  of  his  life ;  her  indus- 
txT,  hb  surest  wealth ;  her  economy,  his  safest  steward ;  her  lips,  his  faithful 
cooseilarB ;  her  bosom,  the  softest  pillow  of  his  cares ;  and  her  prayers,  the 
ab^st  advocates  of  Heaven's  blessings  on  his  head.'' 

Cherishing,  then,  in  her  breast  the  respected  utterances  of  the  good  and  the 
great,  let  the  mistress  of  every  house  nse  to  the  responsibility  of  its  manage- 
Eient :  90  that,  in  doing  her  duty  to  all  around  her,  she  may  receive  the  genuine 
revard  of  respect,  love,  and  afifection  ! 


•<  The  woman  the  name  of  a  homewi/e  doth  win 
By  keeping  her  home  and  of  doings  therein ; 
And  the  that  with  husband  wiU  quietly  dwell 
Must  think  on  this  lesson,  and  follow  it  well.'* 


CHAPTER  II. 
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46.  Aa  Second  in  Cofntnand  in  the  House,  except  in  large  establish 
ments,  where  there  is  a  house«steward,  the  housekeeper  must  consider  hersel 
as  the  immediate  representative  of  her  mistress,  and  bring  to  the  managemen 
of  the  household  all  those  qualities  of  honesty,  industry,  and  vigilance  in  thi 
same  degree  as  if  she  were  at  the  head  of  fur  own  family.  Constantly  on  thi 
watch  to  detect  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  domestics,  she  wil 
overlook  all  that  goes  on  in  the  house,  and  wUl  see  that  every  department  i 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  that  the  servants  are  comfortable,  at  the  sami 
time  that  their  various  duties  are  properly  performed. 

Cleanliness,  panctuality,  order  and  method  are  essentials  in  the  character  of  a  good  hoas< 
keeper.  Without  the  first,  no  household  can  t>e  said  to  be  well-manaeed.  The  second  J 
equally  all-important ;  for  those  who  are  under  the  housekeeper  will  take  their  "  cue  **  from  her 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  punctuality  governs  her  movements,  so  will  it  theirs.  Ordei 
again,  is  indispensable ;  for  by  it  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  "  there  sbnnM  be  a  place  fa 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 

47.  Accounts^ — A  necessary  qualification  for  a  housekeeper  is  that  sh< 
should  thoroughly  understand  accounts.  She  will  have  to  wnte  in  her  book^ 
an  accurate  registry  of  all  sums  paid  for  any  and  every  purpose,  all  the  currenj 
expenses  of  the  house,  tradesmen's  bills,  wages,  and  other  extraneous  matter.  A] 
we  have  mentioned  under  the  head  of  The  Mistress  {see  13),  a  housekeeper's 
accounts  should  be  periodically  balanced  and  examined  by  the  head  of  the  housej 
Nothing  tends  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  employer  and  employed  than 
this  arrangement.  *'  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends."  stands  good  in  thij 
case,  as  in  others.  The  following  table  of  expenses,  income,  or  wages  show] 
what  any  sum,  from  £1  to  £100  per  annum,  is  per  quarter,  calendar  monthi 
week,  or  day  : — 
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It  win  be  ioBod  an  «xc«llciit  plas  to  take  an  acoonnt  of  ereiy  aitida  ifhkik  eomet  into  tha 
hat  connwtfd  with  hoaaekeepinc,  and  U  not  paid  for  at  the  tixne.  The  book  containing  these 
oanes  can  then  be  compared  with  the  billa  sent  in  hj  the  varioue  tradeamen,  bo  that  any  dia- 
cnpaoCT  can  be  inqmred  into  and  aet  right  An  intellicent  hooiekeeper  will,  by  thia  means, 
too,  be  better  able  to  jod^  of  the  averaM  consnmptioii  ot  each  article  t^  the  household ;  and  it 
Batfsmtity  be,  at  any  tmie,  eiceeded,  toe  caoae  may  be  discovered  and  rectified,  if  it  proceed 
bsBvatfasc 


46.  Cookina. — ^Although  In  the  department  of  the  cook,  the  hoaaekeeper 
does  Dot  geoerally  much  interfere,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  possess  a 
gocd  knowledge  of  cooking,  as,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be  requisite  for  her  to 
talffi  tbe  saperintendence  of  the  kitchen.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
leasekeeper,  in  those  establishments  where  there  is  no  house-steward  or  man- 
cook,  TOdfftakes  the  preparation  of  the  confectionery,  attends  to  the  preserving 
and  pickii&g  of  fruits  ana  vegetables,  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  more  difficult 
biuchesof  the  art  of  cookery. 

ytmhci  tbese  arrancemMits  will  depend,  bowerer,  on  the  qoalificatiooa  of  the  cook:  for 
■ooce,  if  she  be  an  able  artiste,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  tbe  housekeeper  to  interfere. 


ocepi  aibe  already  noticed  articles  of  confectionery,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  cook  be  not 
10  dew  aa  adept  in  her  art,  then  it  will  be  requisite  for  tbe  housekeeper  to  give  more  of  ber 
meetios  »  tbe  businesa  of  the  kitchen  than  in  the  former  case.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
daies  of  the  housekeeper  to  atteiwi  to  the  marketing,  in  the  absence  of  either  a  house-steward 


^.  Inttrudiipn  in  CooA:erff«— Happily  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  all 
J^nng  pec^  to  learn  something  of  the  art  of  cooking,  and  we  hold  it  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  them,  so  matter  to  what  class  they  belong,  for  at  some  time  of 
thdr  life  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  of  use.  Many  young  officers'  wives  who  have 
gene  abroad  would  gladly  testify  to  the  fact  that  their  knowledge  in  this  matter 
lias  been  of  real  vaJue  in  many  places  where  cooks,  !f  obtainable  at  all,  were 
aoytbiiig  but  good  ones,  whom  they  could  not  have  taught  without  having  had 
practical  instruction  themselves.  A  great  many,  too,  who  do  not  actually  have 
to  cook  anything,  are  glad  that  they  have  the  power  of  holding  their  own  with 
tbeir  cooks,  who  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wish  to  have  too  much  their  own 
viy.  feeling  that  they  can  set  them  right  if  wrong,  while  a  mistress  who  knows 
Kthisg  of  cooking  is  powerless.  Many  more  reasons  could  be  given  why  girls 
slwiH  Icam.  But  to  return  to  the  housekeeper :  it  is  her  duty  very  often  to  give 
^  instmction  to  the  daughters  of  the  house,  or  sometimes  to  go  with  them  to 
tiiecook  for  lessons.  Young  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  very  ready  and  willing  to  learn 
tt)thing  oot  of  the  usual  course  of  study,  and  for  them  to  leave  their  books  or 
Dsac  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen  and  make  a  tart  or  a  pudding  is  more  pleasure 
^  vork  to  many.  But  the  housekeeper,  if  this  branch  of  their  education  is 
c^^^Qunitted  to  her  charge,  should  see  that  they  do  not  spend  all  their  time  in 
^ing  pretty  dishes,  but  employ  a  good  part  01  it  in  really  praetical  and  useful 
"scffk. 

SO.  The  Daily  duties  of  a  Housekeeper  are  regulated,  in  a  great 
^^^^sQre.  by  the  extent  of  the  establishment  she  superintetxls.  She  should,  how- 
tv?r.  rise  early,  and  see  that  all  the  domestics  are  duly  performing  their  work, 
^  tbat  everything  is  progressing  satisfactorily  for  the  preparation  of  the  break- 
3st  ibr  tbe  hoosehold  and  family.  After  breakfast,  which,  in  large  establish* 
^ts,  she  will  take  in  the  "housekeeper's-room,"  with  the  ladyVmaid,  butler, 
^  valet,  and  where  they  will  be  waited  on  by  the  still-room  maid,  she  will, 
^  various  days  set  apart  for  each  purpose,  carefully  examine  the  household 
!"'«.  ^th  a  view  to  its  being  repaired,  or  to  a  further  quantity  being  put  in  hand 
J^J^nade;  she  will  also  see  that  the  furniture  throughout  the.  house  is  well 
'^^aod  polished;  and  will,  besides,  attend  to  aU  the  necessary  detaUs  of 
^o^'KOog  and  ordering  gocds  from  the  tradesmen. 


ZZ  The  Housekeeper, 

The  booadcMoer's  room  is  generally  made  use  of  bjrthe  ladys^maid,  batter  and  ralet,  who 
take  there  their  oreakfast,  tea  and  sapper.  The  ladj's-maid  will  also  use  this  apartment  as  a 
sittinc-room,  when  not  engaged  with  ner  lady,  or  with  some  other  daties,  which  woald  call  her 
elsewbero.  In  diflEBrenl  establishments,  according  to  their  sise  and  the  rank  of  the  family, 
different  rules,  of  coiurse,  prevail.  For  instance,  in  the  mansions  of  those  of  very  high  rank,  and 
where  there  is  a  house-steward,  there  are  two  distinct  tables  kept,  one  in  the  stewaxd's  room  for 
the  principal  members  of  the  household,  the  other  in  the  servants'  hall,  for  the  other  domestics. 
At  the  steward's  dinner-table,  the  steward  and  housekeeper  preside :  and  here,  also,  are  present 
the  lady*s-maid,  butler,  valet,  and  head-gardener.  Should  anj  visitors  be  staying  with  the 
family,  their  servants,  generally  the  valet  and  lady's-maid,  will  be  admitted  to  the  steward's 
table. 

After  Dinner,  the  housekeeper,  having  seen  that  all  the  members  of  the 
establishment  have  regularly  returned  to  their  various  duties,  and  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  household  are  in  proper  working  order,  will  have  many 
important  matters  claiming  her  attention.  She  will,  possibly,  have  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  some  article  of  confectionery,  or  be  occupied  with  some  of 
the  more  elaborate  processes  of  the  still-room.  There  may  also  be  the  dessert 
to  arrange,  ice-creams  to  make ;  and  all  these  employments  call  for  no  ordinary 
degree  of  care,  taste  and  attention. 

The  Still-room  was  formerly  much  more  in  vogue  than  at  present,  for  in  days  of  **  auld  lang 
syne "  the  still  was  in  constant  requisition  for  the  supply  of  sweet-flavoured  waters  for  the 
purposes  of  cookerr,  scente  and  aromatic  substaooes  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  toilet,  and 
cordials  in  cases  of  accidents  and  illness.  There  are  some  establishments,  however,  in  which 
distillation  is  still  carried  on,  and  in  these,  the  still-room  maid  has  her  old  duties  to  perform. 
Pn  a  general  way,  however,  this  domestic  is  immediately  eonoemed  with  the  housekeeper.  For 
the  latter  she  lights  the  fire,  dusts  her  room,  prepares  the  breaUEast  table,  and  waits  at  the  differ, 
ent  meals  taken  in  the  housekeeper's  room  {sec  50).  A  still-room  maid  may  learn  a  very  great 
deal  of  useful  knowledge  from  her  intimate  connection  with  the  housekeeper,  and  ii  she  be  active 
and  tnteUigent*  may  soon  fit  herself  for  a  better  position  in  the  household. 

51.  Evening  Occupation*— In  the  evening,  the  housekeeper  will  often 
busy  herself  with  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  next  day's  duties.  Number- 
less small,  but  still  important  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made,  so  that  ever>'- 
thing  mav  move  smoothly.  At  times,  perhaps,  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  breaking  of  lump-sugar,  the  stoning  of  raisins,  the  washing,  cleansing,  and 
drying  of  currants,  &c.  The  evening,  too.  is  the  best  time  for  setting  rig^t  her 
account  of  the  expenditure,  and  duly  writing  a  statement  of  moneys  received  and 
paid,  and  also  for  making  memoranda  of  any  articles  she  may  require  for  her 
store-room  or  other  departments. 

Periodically,  at  some  convenient  thne-*for  instance,  qoarterly  or  half-yearly— it  is  a  good  plan 
for  the  housekeeper  to  make  an  inv6nt<^  of  everything  she  nas  under  her  care,  and  compare 
this  with  the  lists  of  a  former  period ;  she  will  then  be  able  to  furnish  a  statement,  if  necessary, 
of  the  articles  which,  on  account  of  time,  breakage,  loss,  or  other  causes,  it  has  been  necessa^ 
to  replace  or  replenish.  ' 

52,  Re9pon9ihUitie8»~'ln  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  duties  of  the 
housekeeper,  we  will  briefly  refer  to  the  very  great  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  her  position.  Like  "  Caesar's  wife,*'  she  should  be  ••  above  suspicion,"  and 
lier  honestjr  and  sobriety  unquestionable;  for  there  are  many  temptations  to 
which  she  is  exposed.  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  a  housekeeper  should  be 
healthy  and  strong,  and  be  partictilarly  clean  in  her  person,  and  her  hands ; 
although  they  may  show  a  degree  of  roughness,  from  the  nature  of  some  of  her 
employments,  they  yet  should  have  a  nice  inviting  appearance.  In  her  dealings 
with  the  various  tradesmen,  and  her  behaviour  to  the  domestics  under  her.  the 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  housekeeper  should  be  such  as,  in  neither  case,  to 
diminish,  by  an  undue  familiarity,  her  authority  or  influence. 

NoU,—li  will  be  useful  for  the  mistress  and  housekeeper  to  knpw  the  best  seasons  for  various 
occupations  connected  with  Household  Management;  and  we,  accordingly,  subioin  a  few  hints 
which  we  think  will  prove  valuable.  e. /i       1  -.  ^*m  • 


Seasonable  Work  23 

Av  in  the  winter  m<HiU»»  aerrants  have  macb  more  to  do,  in  coisse<)Qence  of  the  necessity 
ibcr«  is  to  aiteod  to  the  nGmber  of  fires  throngboat  the  household,  not  much  more  than  the 
a^aarj  eroy-dar  work  can  be  attempted. 

Is  the  suomier,  and  when  the  absence  of  fires  gives  the  domestics  more  leisure,  then  any  extra 
wBffk  that  is  requirsd  can  be  more  easily  performed. 

Tbe  spring  is  the  osoal  period  set  apart  for  honse>c1eaning,  and  removing  all  the  dust  and  dirt 
vbkh  will  necessarily,  with  the  best  of  housewives,  accumulate  during  the  winter  months,  irom 
die  nooke  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas,  &c.  This  setton  is  also  well  adapted  tor  washing  and  bleaching 
liacB.  ace,  aa^  tbe  weather  not  being  then  too  hot  for  the  exertions  necessary  in  washing  counter- 
panes, blsaket^  and  beayy  things  in  general,  the  work  is  better  and  more  easily  done  than  in  the 
mtease  beats  of  July,  which  month  some  recommend  for  these  purposes.  Winter  curtains 
&hcQld  be  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  summer  white  oaes ;  and  furs  and  woollen  cloths 
alucarefiiUy  laid  by.  The  former  sboald  be  well  shaken  and  brushed,  and  then  pinned  upon 
paper  or  linen,  with  camphor  to  preserve  them  from  the  moths.  Furs,  &c.,  will  be  preserved  in 
lHs  saae  way.  Included,  under  the  general  description  of  house^leaning,  must  be  understood, 
tuman  oat  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  drawers,  cupboards,  lumber*rooras,  lofts,  &c,  with  a 
n?w  of  Ketttng  rid  of  all  unnecessary  articles,  which  only  create  dirt  and  attract  vermin ;  sweep- 
be  d  diiaaeys,  taking  ap  carpets,  paintins  and  whitewashing  the  kitchen  and  offices,  papering 
roQsas,  when  needed,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  house  putting  on,  with  the  approaching 
SBQuier,  a  bright  appearance,  and  a  new  face,  m  unison  with  nature.  Oranges  should  now  be 
pnserTtd,  and  orange  wiae  made. 

Tbe  sammer  will  be  fotmd.  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  laboforibctbe  domestica,  tbe  best  i>er{od  for  examining  and  repairing  household  linen,  and  for 
"pottiog  to  rii^ts  **  all  those  articles  which  have  received  a  Uurge  share  of  wear  and  tear  during 
tbe  dvtc  winter  days.  In  direct  reference  to  this  matter,  we  may  here  remark  that  sheets 
shmid  be  tnnwd  ^ sides  to  middle"  before  they  are  allowed  to  get  very  thin.  Otherwise, 
{tttduas.  which  is  nnecoaomical  from  the  time  it  consumes,  and  is  unsightly  in  point  of  appear- 
tace.  «il  have  to  be  resorted  to.  In  June  and  July,  gooseberries,  Currants,  raspberries,  straw- 
benies,  and  other  sumnser  fruits  should  be  preserved,  and  jams  and  jellies  made.  In  July, 
too,  tltt  iBakii^  of  walnut  ketchup  should  be  attended  to,  as  the  green  walnnta  will  be  approacn* 
isfperiectioa  for  this  pun>ose.  Mixed  pickles  may  also  be  now  made,  and  it  will  be  found  a 
0»a^tohsvereadj  a  jar  of  pickle-jnice  (for  the  making  of  which  all  information  will  be 
Ksvea  IB  istare  pogesX  into  which  to  j>ut  oocasiooally  some  young  French  beans,  cauliflowers,  Ac 

In  tbe  early  aatamn.  plums  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  bottled  and  preserved,  and  jams  and 
je&'es  oade.  A  little  later,  tomato  sauce,  a  most  useful  article  to  have  by  you.  may  be  prepared  ; 
a  scpply  d  apples  laid  in,  if  you  have  a  place  to  keep  them,  as  also  a  few  keeping  pears  and 
Alberts.  Endeavour  to  keep  also  two  or  three  large  vegetable-marrow»— they  will  be  found 
ddidogs  in  the  winter,  and  may  be  cut  and  used  as  reqaired  without  spoiling. 

hi  September  and  Ocrtober  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  cold  weather,  and  get  ready 
the  «ialer  cbthing  for  the  various  members  of  the  family.  The  white  summer  curtains  will  now 
be  carefeOy  put  away,  tbe  fire-places,  grates,  and  chimneys  looked  to,  and  the  house  put  in  a 
tboroQ^  state  of  repair,  so  that  no  "loose  tile  "  may,  at  a  future  day,  interfere  with  your  com- 
lofft.  and  extract  something  considerable  from  your  pocket. 

la  D^ember,  the  principal  household  duty  lies  in  preparing  for  the  creature  comforts  of  those 
Bear  and  dear  to  us,  so  as  tQ  meet  Old  Christmas  with  a  happy  face,  a  contented  mind,  and  a 
fBJI  larder ;  and  in  sloning  the  plums,  washing  the  cnrrants,  cutting  the  citron,  beating  the  eggs. 
^MamiG  THZ  PnoDKivG,  a  housewife  is  not  unworthily  greeting  the  genial  season  of  all  good 


THE  PRAISE  OP  HUSWIFRY. 

/  servt  for  a  day,  for  a  week^  for  a  year. 
For  Hfetimt,  for  ever,  while  man  dteeUfth  here; 
For  richer,  for  poorer,  from  north  to  the  south ; 
For  honest,  for  hard-head,  for  dainty  qf  mouth ; 
For  wed  and  unwedded,  in  sickness  and  health ; 
For  all  that  well  liveth  in  good  commonwealth; 
For  cUy,  for  country,  for  tonrt  and  for  cart. 
To  quitt  th$  head  and  comfort  the  heart. 

TUSSBK,  1557. 


53.— MARKETING   REFERENCE  TABLEa  I 

A  GUIDE  FOR  BUYING  AND  CHOOSING  PROVISIONS  ANlA 
HOME  REQUISITES. 

Containing  full  information  as  to  prices  and  seasons  for  fish,  meat,  poultry,  game,  dair^  ^ 
produce,  vegetables,  fruit,  tinned  meats,  provisions,  groceries,  beverages,  wines,  spirits  anc  \ 
other  articles  for  the  Household,  ^ 

That  these  lists  may  be  of  real  service,  neither  time  nor  care  have  been  spared  i 
to  render  them  as  complete  and  reliable  as  possible.    They  show  not  only  the  j 
prices  and  seasons  of  all  provisions,  but  when  tney  can  be  bought  at  their  cheapest 
and  best,  a  necessary  thing  to  be  known  by  all  household  managers,  particularly 
those  who  have  to  provide  for  large  families.  1 

With  regard  to  nsh,  meat,  poultry,  game,  dairy  produce,  vegetables  and  fruit.  I 
the  prices  have  been  obtained  from  the  principal  provincial  towns  as  well  as  from  i 
different  parts  of  London,  so  as  to  arrive  at  tne  average  cost.  I 

In  the  case  of  tinned  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  they  are  quoted  from  various  < 
sources,  and  at  the  present  reduced  scale  of  charges  generally  adopted  by  trades- 1 
men  throughout  the  kingdom. 

54.— MEAT. 

Bxoept  in  the  case  of  early  Lamb,  which  is  always  dear,  the  price  of  Meat 
Taries  but  little  with  the  season.  Lamb  and  Veal  are  in  fall  season  daring 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  are  generally  preferred  in  the  hot  weather  to  Beef 
and  Mutton,  whioh  are  not  then  considered  so  good. 

BID  IDF. 


Part. 

In  Season. 

BEST. 

AVERAGE  PRICB. 

All 

During 

AITCHBONE      

the  Year  round 

Winter  Months 

7<l.perlb. 

BAROri  ...     ...    ...    •.•    •.•    ••. 

»t 

II 

ltd.  per  lb. 

BRISKET      

tt 

tt 

7A  Perlb. 

BUTTOCK  (in  Steaks,  x«.)       ... 

ti 

t« 

lod.  per  lb. 

CLOD     

It 

tt 

5<l.  per  lb. 

FLANK 

«■  tf 

7f  •  per  1|>. 

HOCK     

II 

6id.  per  lb. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON  PIECE  ... 

II 

gid.  per  lb. 

NECK     •••    •••    ••• 

•1 

6d.  per  lb. 

RIBS       ...    •.•    •••    ••• 

It 

lid,  per  lb. 

RUMP  (in  steaks)       

•1 

ti 

IS,  2d.  per  lb. 

SHIN      

fi 

ti 

6d.  per  lb. 

SILVER  SIDE  (or  ROUND)  ... 

tt 

tt 

9d,  per  lb. 

SIRLOIN       ...    • 

(« 

tt 

iid,  per  lb. 

CHEEK  •••     ...     ..•     ...     ...     •*• 

tt 

tt 

Sd,  per  lb. 

HEARa  ...    ..•    ...    ...    ...    ...^ 

ti 

•1 

2S.  each. 

KIDNEY       

tt 

•1 

lod,  each. 

TAIL*       ».•     ...     •*•     ...     ...     ••• 

tt 

t 

IS.  6d,  each. 

TONGUE      

M 

t 

3t.  6d,  to  4S,  6d. 

-»wfe:-£s^\ 


a.  L«  o«  Bed  •  »,  Round :  c,  Auch-bonc  ;  d,  Rump  :  e.  Thick  *  lank  :  r  Sirloin ;  g,  I 
H  MLddS-i&V^  Tlun>lank  :  K.  Brisket :  l,  Chuck  and  I^-^-Mutton  piece ;  » 
J  ^ngV^:  Shin;  P.  Cheek;  Q,  Suet ,  K.  Skirt;  ^  H^*^ J.-^V-^X'  "'  ' 
w  Liw  •  w.  Ughis  5  X,  Brains  j  v .  Kidneys ;  2.  Tail  j  a'  ,  Tnpe ;  a".  CowhecL 


f^>4/. 


A,  Hind  Knuckle;  b,  Fillet:  c.  Loin  (champ  end) :  d,  Do.»  best  end;  m.  Breast;  r.  Neck  : 
G,  Shoulder ;  m,  Fore  Knuckle ;  r,  Feet ;  k.  Kidneys ;  l.  Lights ;  m.  Liver ;  n.  Heart ; 
o.  Brains ;  p.  Leg  :  Q,  Head ;  k.  Tongue ;  s.  Sweetbread ;  T,  CauL 


Af'JTTON, 


A,  Neck  :  b.  Shoulder ;  c;  Breast ;  D,  Loin ;  D  D,  Saddle  ;  k,  Leg ;  p.  Scrag  end  of  Neck  ; 
G,  Tongue  :  h.  Feet ;  i.  Loin  Chop ;  j.  Chump  da  ;  k.  Liver ;  l.  Heart ;  m,  Kidneys ; 
■.Head;  m d,  Haunch. 


PORir 


A.  Hind  Loin;   b,  Fore  do.:    c.  Spare-rib;  o.  Hand;   B,Leg;    p,  Belly-piece;  G,  Pettitoes 
H,  Heart :  i.  Tongue ;  j.  Fry ;  K.  Liver ;  l.  Kidneys ;  m,  He-ui. 


Price  of  Meat 

VEAL. 


25 


Part. 

In  Sbason. 

Best. 

AvBRAGB  Price. 

BBEAST       

CUTLET       

FIU-ET 

KNUCKLE 

LOIN     

SHOULDER 

HEAD    

HEART 

SWEETBREAD 

Feb.  to  Nov. 
•t 

In  Summer 
t» 

n 
ft 
t» 
>t 
•1 

Bd,  per  lb. 
zs.  2d.  per  lb. 
IS.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  lb. 

4s.  6d,  to  6s.  6d. 
from  9^.  to  IS. 
from  IS. 

M  XT  T  T  O  N. 


Part. 


In  Season. 


Best. 


Average  Price* 


BBEAST       

HAUSCH     ...    - 

LEG...    .-,    ^ 

LOIN     « 

NECK  (bestead) 

NECK  (Seng end)       ...    . 

SADDLE      

SHOULDEB-. 

HEAD    .^    ^    

HEART. ••    •••    .*•     ••■ 

KIDNEY       

CHOPS  (Cbnmp  or  Loin)  . 


All  Year  round 


Sept.  to  April 


6ii.perlb. 
ii<l.  perlb. 
11^.  per  lb. 
loii.  per  lb. 
loii.  per  lb. 
yd,  per  lb. 
lod.  per  lb. 
^,  per  lb. 
lod.  per  lb. 
Ad,  to  5<l.  each. 
3<l.each. 
IS.  2d,  per  lb. 


Hev  Zealaad  and  American  Mutton  from  2d,  to  id,  per  pound  less  than  English 

LAMB. 


Pakt. 

In  Season. 

Best. 

Average  Price. 

BHEAST        

FOR&QUARTER      

HINIMiUAKTER      

LEG       

LOIN      

NECK  (best  end) 

VECK  (Scras  end)      

SHOULDER- 

FHY. 

March  to  Sept. 

.    »i 
If 
•  1 
If 

tt 

Maytc 

>July 

f 
f 
t 
f 
f 
f 
tt 
t 

gd.  per  lb. 
lod.  per  lb. 
iiil.  perlb. 
IS.  2d.  per  lb. 
IS.  per  lb. 
;itf.  perlb. 
8tf.perlb. 
ii<l.  perlb. 
about  Bd, 

POBK 


Part. 

IN  Season. 

Best. 

Average  Price. 

BELLY  (gcxierally  pickled)      ... 

HAND    

FORE-UOIN         

HIND.LOIN         

LEG 

SP4RE  RIBS      

Sept.  to  April 
1% 
tf 
fi 
ti 

Nov.  to  March 

.   ti 

fi 

If 

If 

W.  per  lb. 
yid.petlh, 
gd.  per  lb. 
9^.  per  lb. 
84i.perlb. 
Bd,  per  lb. 

55.— In  purohiLsing  Fish  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  mc  j 
wholesome  when  in  full  season,  and  the  following  list  will  be  fouxidl  usel^ 
in  ascertaining  when  it  is  best  and  cheapest  ^ 


Name  of  Fish. 


BARBEL 

BLOATERS 

BREAM 

BRILL 

CARP 

COCKLES 

COD 

CHUB 

CRABS 

CRAYFISH 

DACE 

DORY 

EELS 

FLOUNDERS 

GUDGEON 

HADDOCKS 

HALIBUT 

HERRINGS 

LAMPREYS 

LING 

LOBSTERS 

MACKEREL 

MULLET  (red) 

MULLET  (grey) 

MUSSELS 

OYSTERS 

PERCH 

PIKE 

PLAICE 

PRAWNS 

SALMON 

SHAD 

SHRIMPS 

SKATE 

SCALLOPS 

SMELTS 

SOLES 

SPRATS 

STURGEON 

TENCH 

THORNBACK 

TROUT 

TURBOT 

WHITEBAIT 

WHITING 


In  Season. 


October  to  April 
September  to  April 
All  the  Year  round 
All  the  Year  round 
November  to  March 
All  the  Year  round 
NoTember  to  March 
June  to  December 
April  to  October 
All  the  Year  round 
June  to  December 
All  the  Year  round 
June  to  March 
All  the  Year  round 
June  to  December 
August  to  February 
All  the  Year  round 
Mi^  to  January 
All  the  Year  round 
All  the  Year  round 
All  the  Year  round 
Nearly  aU  the  Year 
All  the  Year  round 
All  the  Year  round 
January  to  April 
September  to  April 
May  to  February 
September  to  Feb. 
All  the  Year  round 
All  the  Year  round 
February  to  Sept. 
February  to  Sept. 
All  the  Year  round 
September  to  April 
January  to  June 
Octobe^  to  May 
All  the  Year  round 
November  to  March 
April  to  September 
November  to  March 
All  the  Year  round 
Feb.  to  September 
All  the  Year  round 
January  to  September 
All  ihe  Year  xound 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


January  to  February 

September  to  Feb. 

Autumn 

August  to  April 

January  to  February 

Summer 

February  to  March 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer 

July  to  September 

winter 

September  to  Nov. 

August  to  November 

July  to  September 

Winter 

November  to  June 

June  to  September 

June  to  September 

November  to  March 

Summer 

April  to  July 

April  to  October 

Winter 

January  to  April 

Winter 

July  to  October 

October  to  January 

May  to  November 

May  to  December 

Spring  and  Summer 

May  to  August 

April  to  November 

October  to  March 

March  to  May 

Winter 

April  to  July 

Nov.  and  December 

Summer 

Dec.  to  February 

Summer 

April  to  July 

Spring  and  Summer 

February  to  May 

Spring  and  Summer 


Average   Price 


■1 


6d,  to  &^.  per  }b 
IS.  M  2s.   doz.        i 
8^.  „  IS.  per  lb.  i 
Z5.  „  6s.    eacli.     fl 
flrf.  „  6rf.  per  Ib.V 
2d,  M  4if.   per  qt. 
Ad.  „  IS.   per  lb.| 
Ad.  „  6d,  per  Ib^ 
6d,  „  4S.   ^acli.      7t 
IS.   „  3S.  doz.         j 
Ad.  „  W.   per  lb./ 
IS.  „  6s.  each. 
Sd.  „  IS.  per  lb. 
2d.  „  6d,  each. 
6d.     —    per  lb. 
Ad.  „  IS.  each. 
Ad.  „  IS.  per  lb. 
IS.   „  2S.  doz. 
6d.  „  IS.  per  lb. 
Ad.  ..  6d.  per  lb. 
6d,  „  4S.  each.        i 
Ad.  ,.  IS.  each.        | 
Ad.  .,  2S.  each*         ^ 
Ad.  M  2S.  each. 
ad.  „  zd.  per  qt. 
IS.  M  3S.  dor. 
6d.  „  IS.  per   lb. 
3rf.  „  6d.  per  Ih. 
6d.  ,.  IS.  6d,  lb. 
6d.  M  IS.  6d.  doz. 
Sd.  „  4S.  per  lb. 
6d.  „  gd.  per  lb. 
3i.  „  6i.  per  pint. 
Ad.  „  IS.  per  lb. 
6^.  ,.  IS.  doz. 
6d.  ••  2S.  doz. 
IS.  ,,  2S.  per  lb. 
id.  „  zd.  per  lb. 
6d.  „  IS.  per  lb. 
6d.  „  gd.  per  lb. 
3d.  .,  6d.  per  lb. 
IS.   ,,  2S.  per  lb. 
2S.  6<f.  to  iss.each. 
IS.  6d.  „  as.  6^.  qt« 
^d.  to  IS.  each. 


FISH. 


I,  Grayling  ;  a.  Lobster;  3,  Grey  Mullet ;  4,  Tench  ;  5.  Ling;  6,  Perch  ;  7.  Smelt;  8,  Whiting : 
^Ir  »  ^\'  '^  Gudgeon  ;  ix.  Sardine  :  la.  Flounder ;  n.  Herring ;  14,  Trout ;  15,  Mackerel ; 
16.  Koach;  xt,  Lamprev;  x8.  Crab;  X9,  Cod ;  ao.  tiaddock;  ax,  Carp  ;  aa,  Cray  fish  ; 
»3.  Red  Mnllet:a4,  Skate;  as.  Sprat;  a6,  Pike;  vf.  Halibut;  28,  BriU ;  29,  Eel; 
"^  TOwn  ;  3x,  Whitebait ;  3a,  John  Dory ;  33,  Turbot ;  34,  Shrimp ;  35,  Barbel ;  36,  Shad  ; 
C,  Stuxseoo;  38,  Gomard ;  39.  Sakaoa;  40» Sole ;  41*  Mmi 


POULTRY  AND  FEATHERED  GAME. 


.  Tuzkey ;  b.  Gopse ;  c.  Duck ;  b.  Fowl ;  x,  Gubea  Fowl ;  p,  Partridfe :  G,  CaperodUie 
(Cock  of  the  Woods)  :  h,  Pheatant ;  i.  Teal  :  k.  Wild  PiReon  :  l.  Ptarmigan ;  m,  Prairie 
Hen;  N,  Landrail ro.  Grey  Plorer;  p.  Golden  do. ;  q^Wheatcar;  x.  Ortolai<:8,  Quail: 
T,  Lark :  u,  Woodoock ;  ▼,  Snipe. 


56— POULTRY   AND  GAME. 

T^  cost  of  Poultry  iraiies  -witli  the  season,  but  oomparing  one  year  with 
irr-jisr.  tboo  will  be  foimcL  no  great  differenoe  in  price.  Suoh,  however,  is 
zzr.  'j*£  case  with  Game,  for  ^wliile  in  a  plentiful  year  it  is  often  very  cheap, 
:^  I  K&rae  one  it  is  proportionately  dear. 


POXJI.TBT. 

V^TLm,        1 

In  Season. 

Best  A  Cheapest. 

Average  Prick, 

CH;:«iINS 

February  to  October 

July  to  October 

2J.  to  3*.  6d.  each. 

^^-CKLQiGS 

Febmaxy  to  August 

May  toTuly 
September  and  Oct 

2s.6d.to  35.6i.each. 

I  c-:s 

August  to  February 

35.  to  45.  each. 

All  the  Year  round 

June  to  October 

jw.W.to35.W.each. 

GH>1 

Septexnt>er  to  Feb. 

October  and  No?. 

6s.  to  205.  each. 

OR££.VG£ESK 

May  to  August 

June 

6s.  to  105.  each. 

^  :MiFOWL 

February  to  August 

Summer 

35,  to  45.  each. 

LA^JlZ 

October  to  December 

November 

23.  to  35.  per  dos«' 

k;£c.vs 

August  to  Apr^l 

Winter 

gd.  to  IS.  each. 

-  'B.3rdeaiix) 

All  the  Year  round 

Winter 

IS.  to  IS.  Ad. 

llllTTS 

AU  the  Year  round 

October  to  February 

6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb. 

_,.     (Ostend) 

All  the  Year  round 

October  to  February  j  yd.  and  Bd.  per  lb. 

---KXTS 

October  to  March 

November  to  January 

los.  to  £i  each. 

^-iATEARS 

1  September  to  March 

September  and  Oct 

IS.  each. 

_       ,  QAME. 

I^  th23  variaUe  cJiTntrtJt  IH>.  ^^^  and  fiEist  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
^?:og  of  Game  \>efwre4itr.i8rOooked.  In  aU  cases  it  requires  hanging ;  but 
^^  ta  winter  it  la  aafe  to-  bay  birds  that  have  been  shot  some  time,  ia 
^^P  or  ivarm  ureatber  no  miaih,  risk  should  be  run. 


Gake. 


Ill''  SBASoi>r. 


2l*CS<:OCK 

:-CKS(wiid) 

-^':£RETS 

FHIiSANTS 

v-:l».;-eon 

Wv>JiXOCK 


Aul^QStto  November 
October.tO  September 
August  to  November 
September  to  March 
October  to  February 
August  to  September 
September  to  Feb. 
October  to'  February 
October  to  February 
September  to  April 
September  to  Feb. 
October  to  February 
October  to  February 
September  to  January 
October  to  Febniaiy 
October  to  February 


Best  ft  Cheapest. 


f-.- 1-*  J 


September  and  Oct 

November  and  Dec. 

September 

October 

November  and  Dec. 

August 

October  and  Nov. 

Winter 

Winter 

September 

September  and  Oci, 

October  and  Nov. 

Winter 

September  and  Oct 

October  and  Nov. 

October,  exid  Nov. 


Average  Price. 


2S.6tf.t03s.6</.bra«;e 
as.  to  3s.  brace. 
3s.  6d.  to  55.  brace. 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
IS.  to  X5.  6d.  each. 
3S.  to  45.  each.    .. 
3s.  to  5s.  brace. 
4S.  to  6s.  brace. 
IS.  to  IS.  6d.  each. 
IS.  to  IS.  6^.  each. 
IS.  to  IS.  6d.  each. 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  brace. 
IJ.  to  IS.  6d.  each. 
IS.  to  2S.  per  lb. 
IS.  to  IS.  6d.  each. 
3s.  6d.  to  $s.  brace. 


57.— VEGETABLES   AND   FRUIT. 
Vegetables  and  Fruits  vary  much  In  prloo  aooording  to  the  abundance 
Boarcdty  of  the  supplies,  but  our  Table  ^ves  the  prioes  whioh  would  have 
be  paid  at  the  vaxious  seasons  of  an  average  year. 

yXOBTABLXSS. 


Namb, 


ARTICHOKES  . 

ASPARAGUS 

BEANS  (French) 
,.  (Broad) 
„      (Runners) 

BEETROOT 

BROCCOLI 

,.    SPROUTS 
BRUSSELS 

SPROUTS 
CABBAGES 
RED  CABBAGE 
CARROTS 
CAULIFLOWER 
CELERY 
ENDIVE 
HORSERADISH 
LEEKS 
LETTUCES 
ONIONS 
PARSNIPS 
PEAS 
POTATOES 

(New) 
RADISHES 
SEA  KALE 
SAVOYS 
SPINACH 
TOMATOES  [ROW 
VEGETABLE  MAR 
WATERCRESS 


In  Season. 


July  to  October. 
November  to  Feb. 
January  to  July 
May  to  November 
July  and  August 
July  to  October 
All  the  Year  round 
Different  kinds  all  the 

Year  round 
January  to  May 
September  to  January 

All  the  Year  round 
October  to  February 
All  the  Year  round 
June  and  July 
October  to  March 
September  to  Nov. 
All  the  Year  round 
October  to  May 
June  to  November 
All  the  Year  round 
October  to  April 
June  to  September 
All  the  Year  round 
May  to  August 
May  to  September 
January  to  May 
October  to  Maich 
All  the  Year  round. 
June  to  December 
June  to  October 
All  the  Year  round 


Best  A  Cheapest.    Average  Prxcs 


August. 

December 

April  and  May 

September  and  Oct 

August 

Augustand  September 

Autumn 

Autumn 

April 

October  and  Nov. 

Spring  and  Summer 
November  and  Dec. 
Autunm 

uly 

Tovember  and  Dec 
October 
Winter 

October  and  Nov. 
July  and  August 
Summer  and  Autumn 
February  to  April 
July  and  August 
Autumn 
July 

June  to  August 
February  and  March 
November  to  January 
Summer 

September  and  Oct 
July  and  August 
Summer 


N< 


Sd.  to  6d.  each,  i 
i^d,  to  2d,  per  Ibd 
xs.6i.t045.6if.buji 
2d,  to  4d,  per  lb.  I 
ed.togd,  per  peel  J 
2d,  to  4d,  per  lb.  i 
id,  to  sd,  each. 
2d,  to  6d,  each.     1 

id,  to  2d,  per  lb. 
2d,  to  4d.  per  lb. 

id,  to  2d,  each. 
id,  to  6d,  each. 
Ad.  to  6d.  bunch. 
2d.  to  6d.  each. 
xi.t044.perstick;^ 
id,  to  6d,  each. 
id.  to  2d,  per  stick.i 
4d.  to  6d,  bundle.  . 
id,  and  2d.  each.    1 
id,  and  2d,  per  lb. J 
id,  and  2d,  each.   | 
6d.  to  95.  per  peck. 
id.  per  lb. 
3^.  to  Bd,  per  lb. 
id,  per  bunch. 
XI.  to'ss.  6d.  basket 
id,  to  4d,  each. 
2d.  to  id.  per  lb.     , 
4^2.  to  8i.  per  lb.    I 
id.  to  6d.  each. 
id,  per  bunch. 


FRUIT. 

Name. 

In  Season. 

Best  ft  Cheapest. 

Average  Price. 

APPLES 

October  to  March 

October  to  December 

3if.  to6i.t>erIb. 

APRICOTS 

June  to  September 

August 

X5.64.to35.6(l.da 

BULLACES 

Autumn 

October 

2d.  to  sd.  per  lb. 

CHERRIES 

une  to  August 

Jttiy 

id.  „  Sd,  per  lb. 

CURRANTS 

foly  to  Septsmbsr 

Augnst 

$d.  „  Sd,  per  lb. 

DAMSONS 

September  ft  Ocstober 

October 

id,  H  id,  per  lb. 

riGs 

Septessber  St  October 

October 

3S.  ,.  3a.  per  dos. 

B^'  -    44 


o»i r ,  *,    (-»uv,.™    ^  CytumbefL  37>  JerfUMJ«m  Artichoke*; 


fRun. 


Price  of  Dairy  Produce. 
Fruit— «ofi<tiMfMf. 
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Hams. 


GOOSEBERRIES 
•  (Gtccb) 

m        iHothC/U  HI 

CKSN&AGES 


In  Season. 


I 


i 


t 


July  to  September 
May  to  July 
All  die  Year  round 
Sept  to  November 
Angnst  A  September 
October  to  Jaonary 
lime  to  November 

iber  ft  October 
the  Year  roimd 
September  ft  October 
October  to  March 
Aogmt  to  October 
September  ft  October 
Jannaxy  to  May 
JUM  to  September 


Best  ft  Cbbapbst.     Avbkaox  Prigs. 


Augntt 

June 

Autumn 

October 

Augast 

October  ft  November 

October 

October 

Winter 

October 

October  ft  November 

September  ft  October 

October 

March  and  April 

July 


4J.  to  &(.  per  qt. 
3rf.  „  6d.  per  at 
4d,  „  It.  per  lb. 
as.  and  upwards. 
31I.  to  M.  per  lb. 
4d.  „  &^«  por  lb. 
It.  „  5s.  each. 
5s.  to  4s.  per  dos. 
From  44.  per  dos. 
45.  to  8f .  per  dos. 
id,  „  6d,  each. 
2d»  „  6d.  per  lb. 
as.  „  3<«  per  <3os« 
4d.  „  8d.  bundle. 
4d,  „  IS.  per  lb. 


IAq 


j^.a  MI-MSm^^ 


58.— DAIRY  PRODUCE,  HAM,  BACON,  &c. 

FtDdtooe  YBxiBM  momsfwh&t  in  price  in  aooordance  with  looality,  bnt 
TCBoes  ue  not  flo  great  of  late  years,  the  Inoraased  raUway  fiboilitieB 
teofa^t  alxmt  a  greater  uniformity  of  prloe. 
DAIRY  PRODUOE. 


AVBRAGB  PRICS. 

Article. 

AVBRAiGB  Price. 

lMr:-ne>b  ^.    ... 

xs.&l.  to  IS.  lotf.  lb. 

Cheese :— Stilton 

IS.  per  lb. 

is.aii.  to  is.6d.  lb. 

Eggs:— Hens*    

IS.  to  as.  per  doz. 

9Mt   « 

IS.  to  IS.  atf.  lb. 

Ducks'      

IS.  „  2s,  per  doz. 

■■(■fcH     ...     ...     ... 

tod.  per  lb. 

Geese       

3s.  .,  45.  per  doz. 

Ohm:— American  ... 

fd,  to  9i.  per  lb. 
xo<f .  per  lb. 

Guinea  Fowls' 

IS.  M  2S.  per  doz. 

Oeddar    

Plovers*    •    M. 

3*.  ..  5»-  P«r  do*' 

f*intim   ^.    

jod.  per  lb. 

Turkeys' 

3S.  „  4<-  P«  doz. 

uim      •««    •••    ... 

6d.  each. 

Milk      

4d.  per  qt. 

7<l.pcrlh 

t.    Separated ...    ... 

ad.  perqt. 

MfjpasQia      •.«    .«• 

IS.  per  lb. 

IS.  to  3s.  per  pint 

d^eie    »••    ...     »•• 

iicf.  perlb. 

Whey 

2d.  per  pint. 

BAOOK,  HAM,  fto. 
titfiwiwrr  parU  of  Baoon  vary  from  5d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  but  by  reason  of 
tfce  TiantltT  d  haoB  oontained  in  them  they  are  not  in  reality  more  eoonomi' 
cii&Qtliebest. 


AS31CX.K. 


Bna^pasts) 

BBa--Ea^2ah     ... 


AVSRAGB  PXICB. 


ti4.  perlb. 
I  id.  per  lb. 
M.  per  lb. 


Artxolb. 


Lard     

ncuBa  i"orK 
Sausages     ... 


Avbragb  Price. 


lotf.  per  lb. 
&f.  per  lb. 
lotf.  per  lb. 


59.--PROVISIONS  AND  HOUSEHOLD   REQUISITE: 

For  Groceries,  Tinned  Frovlflions,  Jams,  Blsoaiti,  and  ofher  bouseli 
requisites,  the  pxioes  quoted  will  be  found  a  fair  average  of  those  ohrnxged 
the  prinoipal- provision  dealers  and  grooers  in  Iiondon  and  the  chief  provin 
towns. 

Tinned  Meats.  Soups.  Fish.  Poultry,  Fruit  and  Vegetables  now  occupy 
important  place  in  our  food  supply,  being  available  at  any  time,  and  ha. 
substitutes  when  fresh  provisions  may  be  dlf&oult  to  procure.  Under  e 
division  of  our  receipts  will  be  found  some  giving  ItOl  directions  for  their  u 

I 

GROOSBT. 


Article. 


Almonds :— Jordan 

Valencia    

Baking  Powder    ... 

Yeatman*8  Yeast 
Beef  Essences  (Brand's) 

Mason's     

Liebig's     

Beef  Tea  (Mason's) 
Blanc-masge  Powder... 
Capers  (Harvest's) 
Candied  Peel : — Lemon 

Orange      

Citron 

Mixed 

Chicory 

Chocolate  (Fry's)... 

Best  (Fry's) 

MUk  Paste 

Tablets      

Cocoa  (Cadbury's) 

Essence      „ 

Nibs 

Cocoatina(Schweitzer's) 
Coffee:  French  ... 

East  India 

Mocha       

Cofifee  and  Milk  ... 

Currants       

Custard  Powder  ... 
Curry  Powder 

Paste 

Egg  Powder  (Harvest's) 
Fruit.  Crystallised : 

Apricots    

Almonds    

Lunettes   

Melon...    •.•    ••■ 

Mixed...    •••    ••• 


Average  Price. 


as.  6d,  per  lb. 
15.  per  lb. 
4hd,  per  pkt. 
4jrf.  per  pkt. 
25.  i^d,  per  tin. 
IS.  i^d.  per  tin. 
25.  3^.  per  i  lb. 
ts»  i>er  skin. 
lod,  per  tin. 
74.  per  bottle. 
6d.  per  lb. 
jd.  per  lb. 
g^d,  per  lb. 
8d.  per  lb. 
4<f .  per  lb. 
toid,  per  lb. 
zzif.  pertin. 
zx<j.  per  tin. 
15.  lod,  per  pkt 
.  loid.  per  lb. 
ii<<.  perpkt 
15. 3d.  per  lb. 
IS.  3^.  per  tin. 
IS.  4^.  per  lb. 
Z5.  sd.  per  lb. 
IS.  6^d.  per  lb. 
^d.  per  tin. 
4d.  per  lb. 
4^d,  per  tin. 
IS.  6d.  per  bottle. 
IS.  2d.  per  jar. 
6d.  per  pkt. 

IS.  6d.  per  lb. 
IS.  id.  per  lb. 
IS.  2d.  per  lb. 
IS.  6d.  per  lb. 
IS.  4d.  per  lb. 


Articub. 


Fmit— con  Hnuid, 

Greengajses      ...    . 
Chinois 

Cherries    

Pears 

Angelica. 

Figs    

Mixed 

Flour  ;-~Be8t  Whites . 

Self-raising      ...    . 

Whole  Meal     ...    . 

Gelatine . 

Ginger :— Cochin ...    . 

Ground      

Crystallised      ...    . 

Preserved 

Golden  Syrup      ...    . 
Herbs    ..•    ...    ... 

Isinglass      

Mustard . 

Prunes  ...    ...    ...    . 

Pudding  Powder ...    . 

Raisins  :~ 

Valencia    

Sultanas 

Muscatels 

Spices,  various    ...    . 
Sugar : — Demerara    . 

Loaf 

Tea:— <:ongou     ...    . 

Ceylon       

Orange  Pekoe  ...    . 

Gunpowder      ...    . 

Assam  Pekoe  ...    . 

Oolong      I 

Young  Hyson  ...    . 

Consolidated   ...    . 
Yeast  Powder      ...    . 


AVERAGB  Prk' 


IS*  4^.  per  lb.  , 
IS.  4d.  per  lb. 
IS.  3d.  per  lb.  j 
IS.  4^.  per  lb.   | 
IS.  id.  per  lb.    ' 
IS.  id.  per  lb. 
is^.  4d.  per  ib. 
IS.  3d.  7  lbs.  ba 
.  IStlOil.  12  lbs.b!. 
IS.  sd.  7  lbs.  ba 
3kd.  per  pkt.     | 
lod.  per  lb.       1 
gd.  per  lb.         ] 
IS.  jd.  per  lb. 
gj^d.  small  jar. 
lid.  per  4  lb.  tii 
sd.  per  bottle. 
io|rf.  per  pkt. 
IS.  4d.  I  lb.  tin. 
4d.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  pkt. 

Sii.perlb.        ' 
4i<f.  per  lb. 
IS.  4^«  per  lb.     j 
4id.  per  tin.       ' 
2|<f.  per  lb. 
2^d.  per  lb. 
2S.  per  lb. 
25.  4^.  per  lb. 
2s.  Sd.  per  lb. 
3$.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  tin. 
25. 6d.  per  lb. 
35.  per  lb. 
2s.  Bd.  per  lb. 
25.  Sd.  per  lb. 


11 
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r    VTTS  rOU  TARTS  AND  C0MP6TSS 


PRESERVED  MEATS,  &*c. 


8,  \vtV  Ham  J    c,  Insh  do, 


dot  in  kig  I  E,   Bath  Cbaps  . 


p.  Hung  Beef ;  G,  Salt  do. :  h.  Pressed  do. ;  i.  Ox  Tongue ;  x,  Russian  do. ';  L^^Pickleddo. . 
M,  Smoked  do.  |  n.  Reindeer  do. ;  o,  Sheep^s  do. ;  p,  ^^- 


,^ _,.,  _ ,      .    ,  ys  do. :  p,  German  Sausage:  q,  Bol(»nado.  ; 

s.  Turtle  dried;  s.  Kippered  Salmon;  t,  I>o.  Hemng:    v.  Smoked  do. ;  v,  Yarmouth 
Bloater :  w,  Salt  Cod ;  x.  Finnan  Haddock  :  v.  Ringed  Dish. 


Price  of  Tinned  Provisions. 

TINKKD  SBOirXBIOiro,  JAMS.  ACb 
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AvBitAGB  Prick.  ] 


Bet'  MkA  or  BoaaL..]  is.  acT.  per  tin. 

?rs5«d     ^ .1  X*.  3d.  per  tin. 

Czszia  ia  Bnadj    ...   13.  fd.  per  -I-  tx 

?r=tiaTins: 
.Apple 


AftTICLB. 


?533l 


IS.  3a.  per  tin. 
M.  7^.  per  ^  bot. 
io^<i.  eadi. 


FrJi  Botfied:— Pliima 


rs.  4<i.  per  tin* 
xod.  per  tin. 
IS.  2d.  per  tin^ 
IS.  6d.  per  tin. 
u.  4d.  per  tin. 
6^.  per  bottle^ 
6|d.  per  bottle, 
aid.  per  bofttle. 
Bid.  per  bottle. 
xcmI.  per  bottle. 

Bid.  per  bottle. 

Hd.  per  bottle, 

xod-  per  .tin. 

8d.  per  tin. 

od.  per  jar. 


jooebetiy,    Ftom., 

Jsi:^ :— aed  Cixzruit 

akckCaaaot ...     .. 

T-iite 

OjsFmC    Orange 
1^^2X30,    SCadeira  ... 


Y 


:— Ao^o-Swiss 


M-^^:-BoMt 


I  ~-s:— Koast < 

^»l«i  (Australian) ... 


OS.  per  <iu«rt. 
3S.  per  quart. 
as.  4d;.  per  quart. 
Gd.  per  }  pint. 
8d.  per  tin. 
5d.  per  pot, 
6d.  per  tin. 
5d.  per  tin. 
xod.  per  tin. 
xs.  ad.  per  tin. 


Olives :— French , .. 
Olives  Spanish  .... 
Ox  Tongues  (Paysaxuiu) 

Oysters • 

Plum  Pudding  ... 
Potted  Meats :  Anchovy 

Bloater      

Ham.   Tongue... 
Strasbourg  Meats :— ■ 

Q^^ 

Pat6  de  foie  gras 

Game 

Rabbit       • 

Salmon ... 

Sardines  (Ptoeau) 
„  (Plul^)«e&Canaud) 

Sausages       ...    

Soups,  Turtle  (Brand's) 
Oz  Tail,  Mock  Turtle, 
KareJttUenne,  Mulli- 
gatawny, Gravy  and 
Giblet.* 

Soups :  *—  (Crosse  and 
Biackwell.ft  Lazenby) 

Game*.  Hare 

Mock  Turtle.  Ox  Tail 
,  Giblet  Mulligatawny 

Julienne    

Graivy.    Vegetable  . 

Green  Pea 

Mutton  Broth  ...    .. 

Truffles •    ...    . 

Vegetables':—' 
Asparagus,  American 
„           French ... 
Mushrooms 
Haricot  Vert    ... 
Green  Peas 
Tomatoes 


AVBRAGi^  Price. 


6ii..per  bottle. 
6^1^  per  bottle. 
25. 9<<.  per  tin. 
6ld.  per  tin. 
is.iod.  per  lb.  tin. 
5i.  per  tin. 
StL  per  tin. 
Sd,  per  tin. 

5^  per  tin. 
OS.  6d.  per  jar. 
sd.  per  tin. 
15.  Sd.  per  tin. 
8^.  per  tin. 
Z5.  2d,  per  tin. 
15.  4d.  per  tin. 
25.  2d.  per  tin. 
65.  yi,  per  lb.  tii 


tin. 


15.  4d,  per  lb.  tin. 


zo|(f .  per  lb.  tin« 
g^d.  per  lb.  tin. 
9id.  per  lb.  tin. 
gid.  per  lb.  tin. 
yd.  per  lb.  tin. 
yd.  per  lb.  tin. 
jd.  per  lb.  tin. 
IS.  Sd.  i  botUe. 

15.  3d.  per  tin. 
IS.  sd.  per  tin. 
lod.  per  tin. 
lod.  per  tin< 
lod.  per  tin* 
lod.  per  tin. 


BISGUI17S  (Peek,  Fraan  ft  Co.  and  Huntley  and  Pain 

lers). 

AKncx.K. 

AVSRAGB    PRICB. 

Artxclb. 

AvKKAGB  Prick, 

ixVSkf     

IS.  3<*-  P®*"  **"• 

Ice  Creams 

IS,  74.  per  tin. 

i-er    ...    ^ 

js.  lod.  per  tin. 

Kinder  Garten     

15.  sd.  per  tin. 

ijz2Qd  Sings      

IS.  per  tin. 

Maccaroons  ...    ...     ... 

25.  ^.  per  tin. 

*ryrxaat     

od.  per  tin. 

Marie     

15.  gd.  per  tin. 

'^i^    

as.  3d.  per  tin. 

Milk 

15.  4d.  per  tin. 

C-ral 

Mixed     

15.  id.  per  tin. 

O^ciad       

IS.  5**-  P««^  *»«• 

Osborne 

15.  6d.  per  tin. 

t^aen  - ... 

as.  9^.  per  tm. 

Ratafias 

25.  6d.  per  tin. 

^^*r=n       

IS.  4^.  P«r  tin. 

Sponge  Rusks      

Toast     ..4    

15.  lo^d.  per  tin. 

G3*«rN5t 

IS.  9^.  P«f  tm. 

IS.  2d.  per  tin. 

««fca  ^    

xs.  yd.  per  tin. 

WafiBTS  (various) 

lo^d.  per  tin. 
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Marketing  Table. 

QRAIN  A3n>  PBXPABXD  FOODS. 


Article. 


AVBRAGB  PRZCB. 


Article. 


AVBRAGl 


sK  per  lb 
3d,  per  11>. 
4d.  per  11>. 
3d.  per  Ibw 
2d,  per  Ibto 
ail.  per  lb. 
3^^.  per  lb. 
7<f.  per  tin. 
2^.  per  lb. 
sid,  per  lb. 
5^4.  per  lb. 


Arrowroot 
Barley    ... 
Com  Floor  ...    ...    , 

Groats   ..•    •••    •••    1 

Hominy .« 

Lentil-flour 

Maccaroni: — Genoa 
Naples      ...    ... 

Oatmeal        

Pea-flour      ...    ... 

Rice : — Rangoon ...    , 


64.  per  lb. 
yd,  per  packet. 
Sd»  per  packet. 
yd,  per  packet 
yid,  per  bag. 
9^.  per  tin. 
5^^  per  lb. 
sld^  per  lb. 
IS.  6d,  7lb.  bag. 
9d.  per  lb. 
9d,  per  lb. 


Rice :— Patna 

Java    

Carolina    ... 

Ground 
Sago,  small  ... 

Large 

Semolina 
Sweet  Corn  ... 
Tapioca 

Best    

Vermicelli    ... 


SAUOES  AND  PIOKLSS. 

Article. 

Average  Price. 

Article. 

AVERAOS    PRK 

Sauces :— Anchovy     . . . 

lod,  per  bottle. 

Sauces :— Lion    

erf.per  bottle.*. 

Browning  for  Sauce. . . 

6d,  per  bottle. 

Mandarin 

gd.  per  bottle.  *■ 

Brand's  A  i       

8d.perbotUe. 

Pickles  :-Cabbage     ... 

8  ^.  per  bottle^ 

Tomato 

4K  per  botUe. 

Cauliflower      

8  d.  per  bottle'' 

Clarence    

6d.  per  bottle. 

Mixed.    Onions      ... 

8  d.  per  botUeu  ] 

Harvey's   

Sid.  per  botUe. 

Walnuts    

Simper  bottla  i 
9id,  per  botUa 

Ketchup    

&f .  per  boUle. 

Piccalilli    

Reading  (Cox) 

M.  per  bottle. 
(id.  per  botUe. 

Gherkins  ...    , 

9d.  per  botUe.  Ir 

Soy     

Mangoes   

3S.  6d.  per  boti  ] 

Regent      ...    ...    ... 

IS.  per  bottle. 

Chutnee    

If.  6d,  per  botf^ 

Tapp 

xii^r.  per  bottle. 

Mango 

3».  6rf,  per  bott> 

Worcester 

xoii.  per  bottle. 

Bengal  Qub     

3S.  6rf .  per  bott 

Yorkshira  Relish    ... 

S\d,  per  betUe. 

3S.6<f.  per  bott. 

Edward's 

Sd,  per  bottle. 

Salad  Diessing 

6d.perbotUe' 

HOnSSHOLD 

BEQTTISITXS. 

Article. 

Average  Price. 

Artiglb. 

AVERAGR    Pric 

Bath  Brick    

2tf.each. 

Pepper :— Whole 

IS.  7d.  per  lb.     J 

Beeswax. ••    ...    •«•    ... 

IS,  yd,  per  lb. 

Ground      ...    ...    ... 

15.  ai<.  per  lb.    ^ 

Berlin  Black 

7rf.perlb. 

Cayenne    ... 

4il.  per  bottle. 

Blacking       

3d.  doz.  skins. 

Nepaul      

IS.  per  bottle. 

Ebonite     

gd.  per  bottle. 

Plate  Powder 

&f .  per  box. 

Blacklead     

6d.  per  packet 

PoUshing  Paste  ....   ... 

td.  per  pot. 

Blue       

lod,  per  lb. 

Salt 

4i<i.per  jar. 

Brunswick  Black 

yd.  per  bottle. 

Soap.  YeUow  (Knight).. 

iQkd.  per  bar.    1 

Candles.  Composite  ... 

35.  gd-  6  lbs. 

Soft  (Knight)    

zoi<i.  3i-lb.  tin. 

Stearine    

5S.  6  lbs. 

Cold  Water      

Ad.  per  lb. 

Rock  Wax     

y.  6  lbs. 

Carbolic    

4^.  pftr  lb. 

Dyes  (Judson's) 

Gold  Paint 

3^d.  per  bottle. 

Hudson's  Extract  ... 

3rf.  per  packet. 

loid.  per  bottle. 

Terebene  (Cleaver)... 

IS.  td.  per  box. 

Essences  for  flavouring 

6kd,  per  botUe. 

ToUet  (Rimmel)      ... 

M.  6rf.  per  box. 

Furniture  Polish 

6d,  per  pot 
6d.  per  bottle. 

Best  Scented  (Pears) 
Unlcented 

IS.  6i.  per  table 

Cream       ...    

A\d.  per  tablet. 

Knife  Powder      

4id,  per  packet 

Soda      

yd.  per  14  lb. 

Polish 

4kd,  per  packet 

5i^.perlb. 

MeUl  Polishing  Powder 

yd,  per  box. 

Colman's  ...    

3Kperlb. 

N'ght  Lights 

51.  dos.  boxes. 

Vinegar 

imI.  per  quart. 

NOaSMHOLD  EEQUISITES. 


■  %wflif/,      ^ 

Ji 
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:     IR'    .;-!.:,  V.    INCLUDJltfG   FISH,    ME/IT,  OAME,   FRUIT  AND 
HOUSEHOLD   REQUrSlTES. 


LEVERAGES. 


MINERAL  WATERS  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 


6o.— WINES.    SPIRITS  AND  LIQUEURS. 

bStefBOqfwing  Uste  the  prices  are  those  of  good  firms  of  Wine  Mer- 
tei,  boOi  in  Tjcmdan  and  the  chief  Provincial  Towns. 

"WINES. 


illKUSi 


AvxRAGX  Prick. 


Articlb. 


AVBRAGX  PJUCB. 


MkKDBarWiae. 

Gd^OamerWine.. 
'  Winel 


hrw- 


a4S.  to  48s.  dos. 
244.  to  54s.  doz. 
43s.  to  60s.  do2. 
48$.  to  Tss.  doz. 
48s.  to  73s.  doz. 

36s.  to  54s.  doz. 
IMIfttrmscB    -H  ^^^  ^  ^-  ^^* 

iSnIidsr  Wisej  tSz .  to  aos.  doz. 


X2S.  to  30s.  doz. 
x8s.  to  36s.  doz. 
xScto  3GS.  doz. 
x8s.  to  36f.  doz. 
48s.  to  54s.  doz. 
48s.  to  544.  doz. 
54Z.  to  84s.  doz. 
72s.  to  120S.  doz. 
84s.  to  zaot.  doz. 
84s.  to  Z40S.  doz. 

24s.  to  36*.  doz. 
4».  to  48s.  doz. 
84Z.to  i8of.  doz. 

361.  to  481.  doz. 
541.  to  72s.  doz. 

361.  to  54s.  doe. 
60s.  to  120s.  doz. 


OiaarWiae    ... 
fiastOMWine 


Marsala  :-r 

Sound  Old  Wine 
Champagne : — 

Good  Dry  Wine 

Moineauz,Pere  et  File 

Moet  et  Chandon 

Ayala 

Perrierjouet    ... 

Jplea  Mamm    ... 

veuTO  Cliquot ... 

Pommery  Greno 

Roederer  ... 

Heidsieck 

Hock:— 

Nierateener     ... 

Marcobrunner ... 

Johaxmisberg   ... 
Moselle:— 

Pleasant  Wine... 
Australian  Winea  (Red) 

Carbinet  Grape 

Hermitage 

Btirgondy  •••    ... 
White  Wine:— 

Riesling  Grape... 

Muscat      

British  Wines:— 

Orange 

Ginger       

Raisin 

Cowslip     


24s.  to  4&S.  dos. 


30S.  to 
48s.  to 
60s.  to 
685.  to 
72s.  to 
74*.  to 
76s.  to 

844.  to 

845.  to 
86s.  to 


48s.  doz. 
60s.  doz. 
84J.  doz. 
84J.  doz. 
965.  doz. 
965.  doz. 
io8s.  doz. 
Z20S.  doz. 
Z20S.  doz. 
140J.  doz. 


» 


36s.  to  48s.  doz, 
48s.  to  54s.  doz. 
6os«  to  84J.  dos. 

36s.  to  60s.  dos. 

x6s.  per  dozen. 
24s.  to  36s.  doz, 
245.  to  36s.  doz. 

245.  per  dozen. 
40s.  per  dozen. 


\  IS.  2d,  per  bot 


SPIRITS. 


AlTICLX. 

AVERAGB  PRICB. 

Articlb. 

Avbragb  Prxcs. 

Bae^y?— Heniwseryor 

Whiskey,  fine  Old  Irish 

42s.  to  60s.  doz. 

ll««dl--OoeStBr  ... 

541.  per  doz. 

Gin:— 

60s.  per  doz. 

Sweetened     or    Un- 

TBrceStsfB      

66s.  per  doz. 

sweetened,  17  un- 

der proof      ...    ... 

3DS.  to  42s.  dos. 

Goodtpttli^(Scotch) 

Rum:— 

»«ader  proof     ..4  sfis.  to  48s.  doz. 

Old  Jamaica,  xo  under 

OH  Seotcfa        1  4M.  to  60s.  doz. 

proof     36s.  to  54s.  dot. 

KSBderproof     ... 

36s.  to  42S.  doz. 

I 
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Marketing  Table. 


ZJQujuumS, 


Article. 

Average  Price. 

Article, 

AVERAGB  PriC 

Liqueurs  :— 
Anisette    

Maraschino      

6s.  per  bot. 

45.  6d.  per  bot. 

Noyeau      ... 

54.  per  bot. 

Benedictine      

75.  6d.  per  bot. 

Vermouth 

3s.  6d.  per  bot. 

Chartreuse  (yellow) ... 

8s.  6d.  per  bot 

English  Liqueurs  i-~ 

do.        (green)  ... 

95.  6d,  per  bot. 

Cherry  Brandy 

3s.  6d.  per  bot. 

Cora^oa  (sweet  or  dry) 

6s.  6d.  per  bot. 

Ginger  Brandy 

Orange  Brandy 

3J.  6d,  per  boL 

Gold  Water      

3s.6<f.perbalf-bot 

3$.  64.  per  bot. 

Kttmel      

5s.  per  boL 

Milk  Punch      

4&  6i.  per  bot. 

MINERAL  WATERS  AND  BEVERAGES. 


Article. 

Average  Price. 

Article. 

Average  Prici 

Soda  Water 

IS.  6d,  per  dos. 

Natural  Mineral  Waters 

Lemonade    .*■    ...    ... 

IS,  6d,  per  doz. 

Rosbach    

55.  6d.  per  doz. 

Ginger  Beer 

IS.  6(L  per  doz. 

Schwalbach     

8s.  per  doz. 

Ginger  Ale   

IS.  6d.  per  dos. 

Spa     

95.  per  doz. 

Potass    

15.  6d.  per  doz. 

Wilhelmsquelle      ... 

5s.  6d,  per  doz. 

Lithia    

3S.  gd,  per  doz. 

Bitters:— 

Soda  Water  (Schweppe) 

2S.  gd,  per  doz. 

Angostura 

45. 6d,  bottle 

Seltser               do. 

25.  9^.  per  doz. 

Hop    ...    ...    ...    ... 

25. 6d.  bottle 

Ginger  Ale         do. 

as.  gd,  per  doz. 

Khoosh     

25. 6d.  bottle 

35.  3^.  per  doz. 

Orange      

OS.  6d.  bottle 

Potass               do. 

25.  gd.  per  doz. 

Fruit  Juice  and  Syrups: 

Uthia                do. 

45.  per  dos. 

Orange  Juice    

4id.  per  bottle 

Natural  Mineral  Waters 

4Kp«rbotae 

Apollinaris      , 

6s.  per  doz. 

Lima  Fruit  Juice    ... 

IS.  per  bottle 

Carlsbad   

95.  6d.  per  doz. 

Lima  Juice  Cordial... 

IS.  z^.  per  bot 

Friedhchshall 

135.  6d,  per  doz. 

Syrups,  Lemon,  &c... 

IS.  per  bottle 

Harrogate 

ys.  per  doz. 

Vinegar,  Raspberry... 

Sid,  per  bottle 

Hombuxg 

X05.  per  doz. 

AI.ES  AND  STOUT. 


Article. 


Ale  (Bass's  ft  Allsopp's) 

Dinner       

Stout ,  (Guinness's) 
Cooper  (Whitbread) 
Ale  m  cask  :~India  Pale 
(Allsopp)    


Average  Price. 


45.  6d.  per  doz. 
25.  6d.  per  doz. 
45.  per  doz. 
25. 6d.  per  doz. 

i6s.  6d.  per  9  gall, 


Article. 


Ale  in  cask  (Ind,  Coope) 

Pale    

(Gordon  ft  Co.)  Bitter 
Stout  in  cask  (Allsopp) 
Porter  (Allsopp) 


Average  Prici 


Z25.  per  9  gall. 
95.  6d.  per  9  gall, 
i3s.6<i.per9gaU 
I2S.  per  9  gall. 


Manufactiirers. 
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SLALXST  OP  SOMS  OF   THS   PHINCIPAL  MAKTTFAOTtTBKRB  OF 
HOTJBSHOlaD    KBQUISinSS. 

Tbe  precedmg  lists  \nU  be  found  useful  and  reliable  as  a  guide  to  the  prices  of 
aZ  tbe^ief  things  required  for  home  consumption. 

I:  Tf»]d  not  be  posable  here  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  the  different 
sr.ds,  aor  the  specialties  of  every  firm,  bat  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal 
r.---a:tarets  of  the  different  household  commodities  whose  productions  can, 
r u  osfideoce.  be  recommended. 


*r4>Sm3&  Mnk  Co..  Condensed  Milk. 
A-s^  S..  k  Sons,  Ales  and  Stout. 
lisEalian  Meat  Co.,  Ramoraie  Beel 
hsxf^  k  Seas,  Stone's  British  Wines. 
Bcnnck's  Baking  Powder. 
BoriftCa,  Meat  Essences,  Ax  Sauce. 
Brgs&ad  Poison,  Com  Flour. 
fesssai  D..  &  Co.,  Table  Salt 
^ifpas  k  Son.  Anchovy  Sauce. 
Bsal  Co..  Flavouring  Essences. 
Cidimj  Bros.,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 
Ca3Sml  k  Cochrane,  Mineral  Waters. 
Cssei  k  Brown,  Jams,  Marmalade,  Ac. 
C^asipflD  k  Co.,  Mustard,  Vinegar,  Ac. 
Csrxe,  NiekoUs  ft  Coombes,  Whole-Fruit 

Cxcs,  Chades,  Reading  Sauce. 

Cijriaa.  J.  k  J..  Mustard. 

Ctssm  k  Blackwell,  Jams,  Sauces,  &c. 

lix  BtctL,  lion  Sauce. 

H73=s.  Sous  A  Co.,   Montserrat  Sauce, 

CseiSjJs,  and  Cooroy's  Malt  Coffee. 
TtXKkCo.,  Sheiry.  Lime  Juice,  Ac. 
Fry.  I S.,ft  Sons,  Chocolate,  Cocoa,  kc 
Gco4l]«  Backbooae  and  Co.,  Yorkshire 

B£jih,Ac. 
Cr.&]is  and  Browett,  Beef-tea  and  Gravy 


Harrti.S.  ft  H.,  Eboaitte  Blacking,  fte. 
Hsrvac,  W.  ft  D.,  Sance,  Pickles,  ftc. 
£s^*  Son,  Cider  and  Cordials. 
H:;on»k.  L.,  ft  Co.,  Sauces,  Pickles,  ftc. 
Hudson,  S.  S.,  Extract  of  Soap. 
'±=^k  Palmers,  Biscuits  and  Cakes. 
^  Coope  ft  Co.,  Ales  and  Stout 
lapaa  t  Rpyle,  Natural  Mineral  Waters. 
Eec  2i^xnsoa  ft  Beilville,  Mustard,  Pre- 
i»K  Gnats,  ftc. 


Kemmerich,  E.,  ft  Co.,  Extract  of  Beef. 
Knight,  J.,  ft  Sons,  Soaps. 
Laxenby,  £.,  ft  Sons,  Pickles,  Sauces,  ftc. 
Leonard  ft  Co.,  Baking  ft  Custard  Powder. 
Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  Extract  of 

Meat. 
Maconochie  Bros.,  Preserved  Provisions. 
Matgerison  ft  Co.,  Soaps. 
Mason,  G..  ft  Co.,  O.  K.  Sauce,  Essence  of 

Beef,  Beef  Tea,  Meat  Losenges,  ftc. 
McCall,  J.,  ft  Co.,  Preserved  Meats. 
Moore,  Francis  ft  Co.,  Mandarin  Sauce,  ftc. 
Oakeyft  Sons,Black  Lead,  Knife  Polish,ftc. 
Page  ft  Sandeman,  Wines  and  Spirits. 
Pears,  A.  ft  F.,  Toilet  Soaps. 
Peek,  Frean  ft  Co.,  Biscuits  and  Cakes. 
Pink,  E.,  ft  Sons,  Jams. 
Riddle,  A.,  ft  Co.,  Stower's  Lime  Juice,  ftc. 
Ripley's  Oval  Blue. 
Ross,  W.  A.,  ft  Co.,  Mineral  Waters. 
Schweitxer,  H.,  ft  Co.,  Cocoatina. 
Sinclair,  J.,  Edwards'  Sanee. 
Smith,  Tom,  Cosaques. 
Sparagnapane  ft  Co.,  Cosaques. 
Stembridge,  C,  ft  Co.,  Curry  Powder  and 

Chutnee. 
Swinbome,  G.  P.,  ft  Co.,  Gelatine  and 

Isinglass. 
Symington,  T.,  ft  Co.,  Elssenoe  of  Coffee 

and    Chicory  and    Essence   of    Pure 

Coffee. 
Symington,  W.,  ft  Co.,  Pea  Flour,  Pea 

Soup,  Thickening  Powder,  ftc. 
Waters  ft  Son,  Sauce. 
Yeatman  ft  Co.,  Yeast   Powder,  Blanc 

Mange,  ftc 
Watson  ft  Co.,  Indian  Chutnee,  ftc. 
Whybrow,  George,  Bottled  Fruits,  Pickles. 
Wotherspoon,  R.,ft  Co.,Glenfield  Starch. 
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Value  of  Various  FooM. 


62.  OOMPAIULTIVE  VALXXB  OF  FOOD,  WITH  ITS  P1BB01IN9AO8 
OF  CARBON  AND  NITROOEN.* 
BBOWINO*  WHAT  A  BHTTiTiTNQ'  WILL  BUY. 


Totid 
Weight. 

13  oz. 
x6oz. 
z8oz. 

29  oz. 

30  oz. 
z8oz. 
18  oz. 

90  oz. 
20  0Z. 
12  oz. 
22  OZ. 
8OZ. 

20  oz. 

20  OZ. 

21  OZ. 
ZIOOZ. 

34  OZ. 
Z92  OZ. 
ZZ2  0Z. 

95  OZ. 
136  oz. 


Per  Cent. 
Hlteogvn. 

3-00 


A  fiUIUng  will  bn  J 

Rampsteak 

Beefsteak    

Ribs  of  Beef      

Leg  of  Mutton  piece 

Shin     

Le^  of  Mutton 

Lorn  of  Mutton 

Neck  Tbest  end) 

Shoulder  (best  end) 

Veal  Cutlet 

Breast  of  Veal    

Salmon 

One  third  of  a  Fowl 

Two  thirds  of  a  Rabbit    .. 

Bacon ...    

Bread 

Cheese 

PoUtoes      

Oatmealf    

Haricot  Beansf 

Hominyf 


Bonei 


none. 

none. 

2ioz. 

none. 

none. 

2i  oz. 

3  oz. 

40Z. 

30Z. 

20Z. 

60Z. 

z  oz. 


40Z. 

2  0Z. 


Keat. 

Z30Z. 
z6oz. 
X5i  oz. 

Z90Z. 
30  oz. 
zsioz. 
1502. 
16  oz. 
Z70Z. 
10  oz. 
z6oz. 

70Z. 

90Z. 
z6oz. 
19  oz. 


Per  Oe&t. 
OarboB. 


z6'oo 
14*  14 


6258 
30*00 
41-24 
8z'oo 
44*00 
45*00 
40'28 


S'09 
3-375 

I-394 

x-ao 

4*136 

0-33 

«"95 

3  9a 

x-6o 


*  Taken  generally  from  Pagen's  calculation,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pavey. 
f  Artificially  dried.    Reckon  half  as  Binch  again  for  the  water  to  be  added. 

To  arrive  at  the  relative  value  of  various  foods,  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
carefully  estimate  their  different  nutritive  qualities. 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  some  expensive  foods  are  really  even  more 
costly  than  they  appear  at  first  sight,  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  flesh- 
forming,  or  nutritive,  quality  they  contain.  As  an  instance  of  this,  one  shilling 
will  buy  only  7  oz.  of  salmon,  containing  2  per  cent,  nitrogen,  while  the  same 
sum  will  buy  30  oz.  of  shin  of  beef,  containing  3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  or  24  os.  of 
cheese,  containing  4  per  cent 

The  heat-givizig  qualities  can  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  large  per  centa^e 
of  carbon  which  such  foods  as  oatmeal  and  potatoes  contain  with  the  gTrfcaii 
amount  which  is  fotmd  in  various  meats.  Thus,  one  shilling  will  buy  136  ox.  of 
hominy,  containing  40*28  per  cent,  of  carbon,  or  292  oz.  of  potatoes,  containing 
81  per  cent.,  whilst  it  will  only  buy  xj  ox.  of  steak,  which  contains  xx  per  omit. 
of  carboi^ 


**Otictt  wukly,'  remembif  thy  ckarga  to  east. 
Ones,  rtonthly,  set  how  thy  expenses  may  UuiJ* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ABBAKOEMENT  AND  XOONOMY  OF  THE  EITOHEK. 

63.  WrUers  i»n  I>ofnesti€  Seanatnyf  <fr.— There  are  few.  if  any,  of 
tkosewho  bave  turned  their  attention  to  domestic  economy  and  architecture. 
who  have  written  on  these  important  subjects  with  better  efiect  than  Sir  Ben- 
jaam  Tbompson,  an  American  chemist  ana  physicist,  better  Imown  as  "  Count 
Rmolbrd,**  a  title  of  nobility  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in 
vboae  service  he  remained  from  1783  to  2802.  He  did  not.  however,  go  as 
deeply  and  fully  into  the  design  and  construction  of  that  part  of  the  dwdling- 
boose  that  is  chiefly  devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  when  he  contented  himself 
vith  dedaring  that  "  the  distribution  of  a  kitchen  must  always  depend  so  much 
on  kxal drcumstances  that  general  rules  can  hardly  be  ^iven  respecting  it,"  and 
that  **  the  principles  on  which  this  distribution  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  made 
are  ssaple  aad  easy  to  be  understood,"  these  principles  resolving  themselves,  in 
his  atiaatkm,  into  symmetry  of  proportion  m  the  buildings  and  convenience  to 
the  cook. 

^  BequUites  of  a  Good  Kitchen.— ThsX  the  Count  is  perfectly 
^ght  IB  his  general,  though  somewhat  broad,  premises,  no  one  will  be  disposed 
to  dm ;  nevertheless,  the  requisites  of  a  good  kitchen  demand  something  more 
s^malthan  is  here  pointed  out.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  great 
Isboratofy  of  every  household,  and  that  much  of  the  family  "  weal  or  woe,"  as 
far  as  regards  bodily  health,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  prefxarations  con- 
cocted within  its  walls.  In  the  construction  and  disposition  of^a  kitchen,  there- 
fase,  in  cxder  that  it  mav  thoroughly  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 
^  regard  should  be  had  to  the  following  particulars : — 

<i }  Convenience  of  distribution  in  its  parts,  with  largeness  of  dimension. 

(2.)  Excellence  of  h'ght,  height  of  ceiling,  and  good  ventilation. 

(3.)  Fawneiw  of  access,  without  passing  through  the  house. 

(4.)  Sufficient  remoteness  from  the  principal  apartments  of  the  house,  that  the 
sssabers,  yisitors,  or  guests  of  the  family  may  not  perceive  the  odour  incidental 
tc  cooking,  or  hear  the  noise  of  culinary  operations. 

(5 )  Pleaty  of  fuel  and  water,  which,  with  the  scullery,  pantry,  and  store- 
laas.  should  be  so  near  the  kitchen  as  to  offer  the  smallest  possible  trouble  in 
rea£i^ng  them. 

In  addition  to  these  important  points,  the  equipment  of  the  kitchen  further 
deaands  oonnderation,  under  which  term  is  comprised  its  fittings,  its  fixtures, 
its  famitnre,  and  the  utensils  that  should  be  found  in  the  kitchen  itself  and 
the  adjacent  back  kitchen,  or  scullery  for  household  and  culinary  uses.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  the  first  three  items  as  forming  one  division  of  our 
sobject,  and  the  last,  as  another ;  the  portability,  or  mobility  from  plaoe  to  place, 
of  the  varioas  articles  comprehended  in  the  second  division  forming  the  chief 
pcsm  of  distmctioa  between  them  and  those  whu:h  more  naturally  find  a  plaoe  in 
the  first 

66.  Karnes  of  Manufacturers,  Dealers,  <fc.— Before  entering  on 
these  matters  siriatim  it  should  be  said  that  in  describing  special  articles  and 
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appliances  of  various  kinds  desirable  or  necessary  for  kitchen  use,  it  has  been 
determined,  after  careful  consideration,  to  make  mention  of  the  firms  by  whom 
they  are  manufactured  and  to  point  out  where  they  may  be  readHy  procured. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  these  articles  because  they  have  been  subjected  to 
practical  tests  and  proved  to  be  truly  good  and  useful,  and,  this  being  the  case, 
It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  readers  of  this  work  that  they 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  make  them 
and  those  who  sell  them.  But.  although  it  is  certain  that  the  articles  mentioned 
are  eminently  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  each  is  designed,  there  is  no 
intention  whatever  of  saying  that  similar  articles  manufactured  and  supplied  by 
other  makers  and  dealers  are  not  as  good  or  as  serviceable,  or  of  holding  up  to 
notice  those  that  are  mentioned  to  the  depreciation  and  disparagement  of  those 
that  are  not. 

THS  FITTIKGS,  XTSTXTBXS  ft  FUBNITTTBIS  OF  THS  KITCHSN. 

66.  Hie  Fittings.  ^Vnder  this  title,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  finish  of 
the  several  surfaces  within  which  the  cubic  space  of  the  apartment  itself  is  in- 
cluded :  namely,  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the  floor.  There  is  more  wear  and 
tear  and  more  injury  from  causes  that  tend  to  soil  and  disfigure  in  the  kitchen 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  and  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  former  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  render  the  e&cement  of  the  latter 
as  easy  and  as  speedy  as  possible.  This  will  be  best  attained  by  having  all 
surfaces  found  in  the  kitchen  coated  with  varnish,  because  all  soils,  smears,  and 
grease  marks  on  varnished  surfaces  do  not  penetrate  into  the  material  and  stain 
it,  and.  being  merely  superficial,  can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  aid  of  a  damp 
cloth. 

(z.)  The  CeUinf.—Xjtt  this  surface  be  papered  with  a  washable  paper  and 
varnished.  White  paper,  or  paper  of  a  creamy  or  very  pale  blue  tint  should  be 
used,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  whiter  the  ceiling  the  greater  will  be 
Its  capacity  to  reflect  light  and  therefore  to  render  the  apartment  lighter. 

(2.)  The  Walls. ^In  a  kitchen,  of  all  rooms,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  walls 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  dado,  and  what,  for  convenience  sake 
may  be  called  the  superdado,  by  a  horizontal  chair  rail  placed  at  chair  height,  or 
at  any  distance  above  chair  height  that  may  he  considered  to  be  more  convenient. 
The  chair  rail  should  not  be  a  mere  make-believe  in  paper,  or  stenciU  or  paint. 
but  a  solid  rail  of  wood  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  for  at  least  an  inch 
and  a  half,  so  as  to  form  Sifmdsr  between  the  wall  itself,  and  any  person  or  thing 
that  may  come  or  be  brought  into  contact  with  it  at  that  height.  Below  the  chair 
rail,  the  portion  of  the  walls  that  constitute  the  dado  should  be  panelled  or  match* 
boarded,  the  former  being  preferable,  and  the  woodwork  should  be  either  simply 
sized  and  varnished,  or  stained  and  varnished,  or  grained,  the*  graining  bemg 
finished  with  a  cOat  of  varnish.  Paint  should  never  be  used  in  a  kitchen,  because 
paint  is  not  protected  by  a  final  coat  of  varnish,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  destrac- 
tion  and  ultimate  removal  by  frequent  washing  with  hot  water,  soap  and  soda, 
the  bane  of  all  painted  surfaces.  The  superdado  above  the  chair  rail  may  be 
papered  according  to  taste,  but  with  a  washing  paper,  which,  when  the  paper- 
nanger  has  done  his  work,  should  also  be  varnished. 

(3).  Varnished  Work  in  Kitchen. ^^It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
everything  found  in  a  kitchen,  whether  fittings,  fixtures,  or  furniture,  should 
present  a  varnished  exterior.  Varnished  work  may  be  a  little  more  costly  than 
ordinary  painting,  but  its  durability  and  cleanly  appearance  after  being  wiped 
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fur  with  a  damp  doth,  render  it  cheapo*  in  the  long  run.  Cleanliness  is 
a !:« |ii  iM  in  the  kitchen,  and  by  this  means  cleanliness  can  be  always 
reared  F^t,  it  may  be  added,  can  be  ▼amished,  and  looks  well  when  finished 
X  tha  manner,  bat  it  is  not  nsoal  to  varnish  paint,  and  a  painter  would  not  do 
t  -kss  special  injmictions  were  given  to  him  on  this  point. 

14^]  Htf  Floor. — Here  varnish  should  again  be  resorted  to  as  the  finishing 

Oil   Apply  ilaisxn^  of  any  depth  that  may  be  liked  to  the  flooring  from  the 

firrr^  boards  to  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  feet  from  them,  finishing  the 

sa^  in  straif^t  lines  parallel  to  them ;  and  over  the  central  space  left  un- 

S3zaed.hydo«noil-cloth  or  linoleum— ^preferably  the  lattery-overlapping  the 

vscn^  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches.     By  this  means  the  time  and  labour 

zr:Ai«i  ta  scrubbing  the  floor  of  a  kitchen  that  is  left  uncovered  and  unstained. 

as  1  aroKA  from  the  builder's  hands,  will  be  considerably  abridged,  if  not  saved 

itipi^^  for  aU  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  linoleum  and  stained  boards  clean 

is  t)  vxpe  them  over  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  oil  or  otherwise  polish  them. 

Fcr  tas  poipoae  petroleum  will  be  found  useful     It  is  unnecessary,  and.  indeed. 

i^^oaabie  here  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  stain. 

csLbgit  vith  size,  and  then  giving  a  finish  and  a  hard  glossy  suxtace  to  the  work 

viinsash.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  stains  for  wood  of  the  first  quality. 

taipBf  in  tint  firom  light  oak  to  ebony,  with  size  and  varnish,  and  all  the  appli- 

acaaeoessary  for  carr3ring  out  the  work,  with  specimens  and  detailed  instmc- 

tie&aaf  be  obtained  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  191,  AUUrsgaU  Street,  London, 

^.  The  Fwmi$^Mfre — the  Kitchen  Tabie'M— The  size  and  quantity  of 
i^cBt  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  kitchen  in  the  first  place,  and.  in  the 
«xsd,  an  the  requirements  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  of  which  the  kitchen 
isns  a  part  The  only  article  that  requires  special  mention  is  the  kitchen  table, 
vtrh  sboald  be  massive,  firm  and  strongly  made.  It  may  be  furnished  with 
Tisos  or  not,  according  to  inclination,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  without  them. 
iy  lilcbea  table  drawers  bat  too  often  become  receptacles  and  lurking  places  of 
i  iaeregeaeous  mass  of  rubbish  and  odds  and  ends,  most  of  which  would  find  a 
i^ia  rating-place  in  the  dnst-bin  or  ash-pit.  and  the  rest  in  other  places  better 
vUrted  for  their  stowage.  But  however  this  ma^r  be,  the  table-board  should  be 
absi33Bnal  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  sopported  on  a  frame  and 
•res  cardhUy  pot  together,  to  insure  the  necessary  stabinty.  The  upper  surface 
7  'Se  table-board  sboald  show  the  natural  wood,  and,  if  made  of  deal,  should  be 
n  well  scrubbed ;  the  edge  of  the  table-board,  the  firame,  and  the  legs  should 
>.  sajaed  and  varnished.  Tables  with  laps  and  leaves,  supported  by  legs,  hinged 
':  I  czatie  frame,  should  never  be  used  as  kitchen  tables,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
'=.  they  are  rickety  and  by  no  means  safe  and  stable,  like  the  old  fashioned 
Eiism  table — as  described  above— and  a  very  little  want  of  care  in  using  them 
=£T  end  in  vHbolesale  destruction  of  glass  and  earthenware,  and  cause  a  temporary 
iii^iupiiun  of  peaceful  relations  throughout  the  household.  Good  kitchen  tables, 
ciiirs,  Ac.  and.  indeed,  every  description  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  equip- 
=at  of  any  and  every  part  of  the  house  and  home  may  be  obtained  from 
3C=sn.  Story  Brothers  and  Triggs.  General  House  Furnishers,  132,  154,  156. 
;wn  ViOorim  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

^.  The  lAf^en  JPreM* — There  is  no  occasion  to  touch  on  furniture  supple- 
psL»my  to  the  kitchen  table,  for  this,  as  it  has  been  said,  must  be  governed  by 
CTcsastaaces.  and  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  kitchen.  It  will  be  found  useful, 
ho«iR9.  to  have  a  small  movable  table,  which,  unlike  the  kitchen  table,  may  be 
fiimi&bed  with  laps,  supported  on  brackets  that  may  be  pulled  out  or  pushed 
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back  at  necessary,  such  a  table  being  of  advantage  when  the  kitchen  is  restrict 
in  size.    Some  strong  wooden  chairs  should  be  added,  and  a  linen  press,  for  X 

better  preservation  of  table-cloths  and  napkins 
use  throughout  the  week.  The  linen  press 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  and  may 
obtained,  with  every  other  article  of  kitchen  fi 
niture,  comprehended  under  the  feaeral  nai 
of  '*  turnery."  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son,  < 
haymarhst,  S.  W.  A  linen  press  as  shown  in  t] 
annexed  illustration  is  supplied  for  45s. ;  but 
press  only,  without  legs  or  drawer,  may  be  hi 
tor  30s.  Of  course  when  there  is  a  butler 
pantry,  or  housemaid's  pantry  in  the  house,  tl 
linen  press  is  usually  kept  there. 

69.  2%e  Kitchen  Clock.— \&  the  obse 
vance  of  time  and  adherence  to' punctuality  ar 
so  necessary  in  almost  everything  that  is  done  i 
the  kitchen,  no  kitchen  can  be  regarded  as  bein 
completely  furnished  without  a  clock.  The  bes 
kind  of  clock  is  an  eight -day  dial,  which  require 
winding  up  only  once  a-week.  A  good  Englis! 
eight-day  dial  may  be  obtained  n^om  Messrs 
Benson  and  Co..  LudgaU  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
measuring  twelve  inches  across  the  dial,  for  355. 
and  if  furnished  with  machinery  for  striking  th^ 
hours,  for  70s.  American  dials  in  nickel-plated  cases  can  be  purchased  at  lowe: 
rates  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  Limited,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C,  an  attrac 
tive  and  useful  article  being  obtainable  for  i^.td.  The  circular  form  of  dia 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  the 
most  convenient  for  kitchen  use.  The  best  position 
for  the  kitchen  clock  is  over  the  mantelpiece,  as  in 
some  culinary  operations  it  has  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted ;  and  the  cook  should  be  able  to  do  this  with- 
out turning  away  from  the  fireplace. 


LiMEN  Press. 


70.  The  Kitcheti  Overmantel.— If  an  over- 
mantel has  been  introduced  into  the  kitchen,  a  con- 
venient and  suitable  receptable  for  the  clock  may  be 
made  in  its  very  centre,  while  around  it  may  be  placed 
shelves  and  small  cupboards,  niches  and  pigeon 
holes  for  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  smaller 
articles  that  are  constantly  wanted  in  the  kitchen.  Circulak  Duu 
and  which  may  be  kept  in  such  a  structure  within 

sight  and  therefore  within  remembrance,  for  they  are  far  better  bestowed  here 
than  in  drawers  or  cupboards.  The  overmantel,  moreover  is  far  neater  in  appear- 
ance than  a  number  of  nails  driven  into  the  wall  for  the  suspension  of  various 
pieces  of  tinware,  skewers,  measures.  &c.  It  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  lay 
down  any  distinct  form  and  management  for  it.  The  better  way  is  to  decide,  first 
of  all,  what  shall  be  kept  therein  and  then  to  suit  the  sizes,  &c.,  of  the  cup- 
boards and  compartments  to  the  articles  which  they  are  destined  to  hold. 

71.  Ihe  KitcFien  Steps.— In  most  kitchens,  and  especially  in  those  that  are 
fairly  lofty,  the  upper  shelves.  &c.,of  the  overmantel  and  the  kitchen  dresser  may 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  mistress  and  maid  without  standing  on  a  chair.  Now  as 
the  general  height  of  a  chair  seat  from  the  ground  is  seventeen  inches,  it  forms 
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Z^  S^H^...t^  *"  anyoM  to  mount,  with  comfort,  and.  moreover,  stepping 
a  to  and  (town  from  a  chair  is  an  operation  not  wholly  free  from  danger  of 
-^  —        fi^M^g*    For  one  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  chairs,  there- 

tore,  a  hall  or  library  chair  should  be  substituted, 
^J^^^^  ^y  a  simple  movement  is  immediately  convert- 
ible into  steps.  A  chair  of  this  description  is  shown 
both  as  a  chair,  closed,  and  as  steps  when  open  in  the 
annexed  illustrations.  It  is  called  a  "hall  step 
chair,"  and  is  supplifed  at  prices  ranging  from  211. 
upwards,  according  to  the  material  and  style  of  which 
and  in  which  it  is  made.  The  outlay  on  such  a  chair 
may  be  soon  saved  in  the,  prevention  of  accidents 
which  might  result  in  the  fracture  of  a  well-dish,  or 
other  dishes  of  large  size,  which  are  usually  kept  on 
the  topmost  shelf  of  the  dresser. 

72.  The  Fixtures.^The  preceding  remarks  on 
the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  have  been  rather  confined 
to  pointing  out  certain  articles  that  are  desirable,  but 
which  are  not  always  to  be  found  therein,  than  ex- 
tended, as  they  might  have  been,  to  the  consideration 

cf  wery  piece  of  furniture  that  might  be  placed  within  it,  with  its  price,  &c.    It 

w.a  Mw  be  convenient  to  turn  to  the  fixtures,  or  articles  which  are  attached  to 

the  vails  of  the  house  ;  and  which,  therefore,  are 

tr:3c?Tahle    and    form    part  and    parcel    of   it. 

Ciid  aaioog  these   are  the  kitchen  cupboards 

2^  the  dreaaer.  the  bell-board  and  slips  of  wood 

^nached  to  the   walls,  to  take  dish  covers,  &c. 

The  kitdwn  range,  too,  which,  in  most  cases,  is 

1  sxtnre,  may   conveniently  be    considered  as 

sixh  ahbongh  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  on 

krrhptirrs,  and  gas  ap|)aratus  for  cooking  which 

'331  be  moved   by    toe  tenant  when  changing 

bcQses,  provided   always,  that  they  have  been 

I«?chaaed  by  him  for  use  in  the  house  which  he 

aciBttii^^ 

73.  The  Kitchen  Dresser.  —  This  is 
csaally  a  tripartite  arrangement,  consisting  of  a 
TS3^  of  drawers,  usually  three  in  number  in  the 
cectre.  having  a  recess  open  from  end  to  end  and 
^T'ssk  front  to  back  below,  with  boarding  on  the 
bottom  raised  some  three  or  four  inches  above 
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tbe  floor,  painted  black,  and  usuallv  known  as  the  ••  pot  board,"  because  it  is 
cccjDonly,  though  not  always,  usecl  for  the  bestowal  of  the  larger  culinary 
^iittsils  used  for  boiling,  stewing,  &c.  Above  the  drawers  rise  from  four  to  five 
tsffs  of  shelves,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  each  being  wider  than  the  one  below 
it  imtil  the  topmost  shelf  is  reached,  this  shelf  being  appropriated  to  the  larger 
•tsbes.  while  those  below  it  carry  soup  plates,  dinner  plates,  pudding  plates  and 
cfesese  plates  in  the  order  laid  down.  The  broad  shell  of  the  dresser,  surmount- 
ed the  drawers,  is  usually  set  out  with  the  soup  tureen  and  vegetable  dishes, 
Millie  the  edges  of  the  shelves  above  are  furnished  with  brass  dresser-hooks 
oe  vbicfa  jogs,  mugs.  &c.  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  are  hung. 

7i.  Tke  Shelves.— Of  the  shelves  above  the  drawers  there  is  little  to  say, 
2nd  that  little  refers  to  the  wall  behind  the  shelves,  rather  than  to  the  shelves 
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themselves.  Frequently,  the  shelves  constitute  an  open  framework  placed 
against  the  wall  itself,  and  held  there  bv  iron  spikes  known  as  "  holdfasts,'"  an 
ugly,  careless,  and  reprehensible  mode  of  attachment  in  such  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. The  wall  behind  the  shelves  should  be  match-boarded,  and  the  boards  in 
this  case  painted  white,  or  some  light  and  pretty  tint,  and  varnished.  The  colonr- 
ing  serves  as  a  suitable  background  to  the  earthenware  placed  on  the  dresser 
shelves,  and  the  boarding  furnishes  suitable  means  of  attachment  for  the  shelves 
themselves,  which  can  be  kept  at  their  proper  level  by  brackets  of  brass  or  iron 
at  proper  intervals,  and  prevented  from  "sagging/'  or  sinking  in  the  nxiddle. 
which  is  caused  partly  by  their  own  length  andweight  and  partly  by  the  weight 
of  the  earthenware  placed  on  them. 

76.  17^6  l>rawerB» — ^These  should  move  in  and  out  easily  on  their  runners 
and  fit  nicely  to  the  framework  in  -which  they  are  set.  As  a  means  for  palling 
them  out,  drawer  pulls  are  far  better  and  more  convenient  than  knobs  or  swing 
handles,  which  are  apt  to  catch  and  tear  the  dress  if  the  kitchen  be  not  tolerably 
roomy.  Drawer-pulls  are  made  in  three  sizes,  namely  3  inch, '3}  inch  and  4 
inch,  and  are  sold,  plain,  and  complete  with  screws,  by  any  ironmonger,  in  dead 
brass,  at  25.  ^d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  according  to  size;  in  polished  l>rass  at 
35.  6d.  and  3^.  g4.  per  dozen  ;  and  ornamental,  at  35.  6d.,  5s.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
A  cheaper  kind  in  fancy  enamelled  iron  may  be  bought  at  about  is.  6d»  per  dozen. 
For  all  kinds  of  drawers  these  drawer-pulls  will  be  found  convenient. 

76.  The  Pot  Board. — Sometimes  the  pot  board  is  left  open  to  view,  and 
sometimes  it  is  enclosed  with  panelled  doors  opening  outwards  on  hinges,  and 
three  in  number,  to  correspond  with  the  drawers.  It  is  desirable  that  the  pot 
board  should  be  enclosed,  but  the  doors  are  often  in  the  way  when  open,  and  in 
some  cases  even  inconvenient  to  get  at.  The  better  way  is  to  substitute  three 
sliding  panels  for  the  doors,  working  in  two  parallel  grooves,  and  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  side  panels  being  in  the  outer  groove  and 
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the  centre  panel  in  the  inner  groove.  Thus  either  of  the  ends  may  be  opened  by 
pushing  the  panel  that  covers  it  in  front  of  the  centre  panel,  and  the  middle  may 
be  opened  by  pushing  the  centre  panel  behind  either  of  the  side  i>^els.  Thus 
access  to  the  mterior  is  obtained  as  easily  as  by  doors,  without  the  inconvenience 
which  the  use  of  hinged  doors  often  entails  and  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  above. 

77.  The  Cupboards.—Broad  and  deep  cupboards  are  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  kitchen,  and  the  vecess  formed  by  the  piers  that  flank  the  range  and  the 
chimney  breast  above  are  usually  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  each  recess  being 
divided  into  two  cupboards  with  lolding  doors,  the  larger  one  above  and  the 
smaller  one  below.  In  the  former  two  or  three  shelves  are  placed,  according  to 
the  heiffht  of  the  cupboard ;  the  bottom  or  partition  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  (uvisions  forming  another.  Each  cupboard  should  be  devoted  to  a  special 
purpose.  Thus,  one  of  the  larger  cupboards  might  contain  the  breakfast  and  tea 
services,  and  all  glass,  &c.,  in  everv  day  use :  the  other  would  form  a  convenient 
receptacle  of  pie-dishes,  baking-dishes,  patty  pans,  moulds,  shapes  and  the 
various  appliances  of  this  kind  that  are  constantly  in  demand  for  cooking.  Of  the 
smaller  cupboards  one  might  be  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  earthen  jars,  bottles 
of  various  kinds,  foot -warmers,  &c.,  and  the  other  for  blacking,  black  lead,  petro- 
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feora.  and  all  the  Tesads,  brushes.  &c.,  that  are  required  in  applying  these  things 
to  the  different  purposes  the^  are  intended  to  serve.  It  is  too  frequently  the  case 
tbat  the  interior  of  cupboards  is  papered.  This  mods  of  treatment  is  un whole- 
sooe  lor  anj  cnpboara.but  above  all  for  cupboards  in  kitchens  and  sitting-rooms, 
la  aQ  cases  the  portion  of  the  plastered  walls  that  form,  the  back  and  sides  of 
GBphoards  ^onid  be  painted  and  varnished,  whatever  the  painter  may  say  to  the 
OGBtiaxy. 

76.  Be0  JBoard!.— The  board  on  which  the  bells  of  the  house  are  hung, 
accarding  to  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  bell-hanging,  or  the  indicator  that  is  used 
vith  eleOric  bells,  is  usually  placed  above  the  £tchen  door,  that  being  the  most 
cacveoient  position,  because  it  is  unoccupied  by  anything  else.  Indicators  of 
electric  bells  are  properly  numbered  or  lettered ;  but  the  ordinary  bells  have 
&9Cking  by  which  the  bell  of  one  room  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bell  of 
asotber,  much  to  the  confusion  of  servants  newly  come  and  who  have  not  yet 
kaist  to  recognise  the  sound  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  To  prevent  doubt,  delay, 
aad  possible  mistakes,  a  number  or  letter  should  be  placea  under  each  bell  to 
±am  to  which  room  it  belongs  and  for  the  benefit  of  new  comers  a  card  to  serve 
B  a  key  to  the  numbers  or  letter  should  be  kept  in  the  kitchen. 

79.  Minor  JFiactures^—Thsae  consist  of  brackets,  ledges  and  small  shelves, 
^ioch  xsay  be  placed  against  the  walls  in  any  convenient  and  suitable  position  for 
the  xecepbon  of  trays  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  find  a 
special  lesdi^-place.  Amonf;  these  stand  conspicuous  two  slips  of  wood  attached 
to  (ae  of  the  walls  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  chair-rail,  m  a  horizontal  posi- 
tios  aad  parallel  one  to  the  other.  In  the  upper  of  these  slips  dresser-hooks  are 
ioserted.  on  which  are  hung  the  metal  dish-covers  in  daily  use.  The  lower  slip 
receives  the  lower  part  of  the  edge  of  the  dish-cover  when  hung  up,  and  prevents 
it  from  cooking  into  contact  with  the  wall,  which  it  is  apt  to  daunage. 

80.  AppoTtttfUS  for  {looking m  Sc. — The  last,  but  by  far  the  most  import- 
aatofthesztozes  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  is  the  apparatus  that  is 
casi  for  cooking,  heating  water,  &c.,  usually  known  as  the  kitchen  range  or 
kkchener,  «»««^*  whi^  originally  had  a  distinctive  import ;  but  which  have  lost 
aadk  of  &eir  primary  significance  and  are  now  appliea  without  much  discrimina- 
tioB  to  CDcddag  apparatuses  of  every  kind,  whether  the  fuel  used  be  coal  or  gas. 
We  will,  however,  ios  the  sake  of  clearness,  use  the  terms  kitchen  range, 
kstcheaer,  and  gas  range  or  stove,  to  indicate  three  widely  marked  varieties  of 
GooiBBg  apparatuses  s  Tz)  the  kitchen  range,  being  taken  to  imply  a  range,  either 
open  or  doee^  that  is  fixed  in  its  place  with  brickwork.  &c..  and  that  is  therefore 
■asovable ;  (2)  the  kitchener,  a  range  that  is  entirely  independent  of  all  its  sur- 
ma&dbgs,  and  which  stands,  usually  raised  on  four  low  legs,  on  the  hearth  in  the 
noeas  otberwiae  occupied  by  the  kitchen  range,  movable  in  itself  when  necessary 
feet  virtually  a  fixture  through  its  weight  and  size ;  and  h)  the  gas  range  or  stove, 
&ke  the  kitchener  in  being  r«illy  movaible.  though  virtually  a  fixture  for  the  same 
Tsasoos,  bat  differix^  from  the  kitchener,  not  only  in  form  and  in  the  kind  of  fuel 
«ed,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  need  not,  like  the  kitchener,  of  necessity  be 
pbttd  on  the  hearth,  that  the  chimney  may  be  utilised  as  a  means  of  escape 
is  smoke  and  the  various  products  of  combustion ;  but  may  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  kitchen  that  may  be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

8L  1^^  JKiiehen  JBan^e.— Kitchen  ranges  may  be  distinguished  as  close 
aad  open,  the  chiedF  point  of  difi^ence  between  them  being  in  the  construction  of 
^  firegrate  or  box  in  which  the  fuel  used  for  heating  purposes  is  burnt.  In  the 
(^Ks  raege  the  fire-grate  is  uncovered  at  the  top,  and  forms  a  cavity,  enclosed  by 
the  boiler  and  oven  at  the  sides  and  back,  by  a  grating  of  close  bars  at  the  bot- 
tom, aad  by  parallel  horizontal  bars,  about  one  inch  square  in  section,  placed  from 
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one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  apart  in  front  The  fire  in  the  open  range,  generail 
speaking,  can  be  made  larger  or  smaller  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  movable  cbec 
attached  to  a  notched  bar  which  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  its  surface  on  on 
side  of  it,  and  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  small  cog-whee 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fixed  side  of  the  grate,  as  may  m  foun 
necessarv.  In  the  close  range  the  fire-chamber  is  inexpansive,  closed  in  froc 
either  wholly  or  partially  bv  an  iron  door,  and  covered  in  at  the  top  by  an  iro 
plate,  movable,  and  generally  in  two  parts,  namely,  a  circular  plate,  dropping  iat 
and  filling  an  opening  in  a  square  plate,  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  fire  dox.  A 
the  back  there  is  a  fire-brick  moulaed  into  shape.  In  all  other  respects,  as  far  a. 
outward  appearance  goes,  the  close  range  is  similar  to  the  open  range.  Clos 
ranges  are  now  chiefly  used,  and  but  few  open  ranges  are  to  be  met  with  except  L 
houses  that  have  been  built  for  some  years,  and  in  which  the  open  range  that  wa. 
originally  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  still  remains.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Constantine.  of  6 1 
Flat  Street,  E.G.,  supplies  a  variety  of  his  Improved  Patent  "Treasure  "  Cooking 
Ranges,  which  is  called  an  "  open  fire  "  range  ;  but  this  dififers  only  from  the  clos< 
range  in  having  a  grating  of  vertical  bars  in  front,  instead  of  the  solid  door. 

82.  Close  Fire  Hanges.— Then  is  little  doubt  that  "close fire"  ranges 
were  at  first  mostly  used  in  Devonshire  for  the  convenience  of  the  hot  plate  ove^ 
the  top  for  scalding  the  milk  to  obtain  the  thick  clotted  cream  which  was  con 
verted  by  beating  it  with  the  hand  into  butter ;  open  ranges  being  then  used  i  i 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Gradually  the  use  of  the  oper 
range  was  abandoned  for  the  Leamington  range,  which  at  one  time  may  be  saic 

to  have  had  it  all  its  owr 
wa)r ;  but  now  there  are  a 
variety  of  ranges,  each  claim 
ing  some  special  merit  of  itj 
own,  and  rendering  it  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  difficult> 
to  pick  and  choose  betweec 
them.  It  may  be  said,  how< 
ever,  that  economy  of  fuel 
and  cleanliness  are  the  chief 
features  of  close  ranges  o] 
all  kinds,  combined  with 
efficiency  of  action,  provided 
that  the  flues  themselves, 
through  which  the  smoke 
and  soot  pass  o£f  into  the 
chimney,leaving  considerabk 
deposits  in  the  passage,  an 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

83.  Crabtree'sJPatetU 
Close  Fire  Range. —li 

will  be  convenient  first  of  al| 
to  deal  with  ranges  that  ma^ 
be  regarded  absolutely  as 
fixtures,  and  although  there 
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are  many  excellent  ranges  in  the  market,  specialties  of  various  manufecturers« 
yet  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  even  mention  the  names  of  all,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  select  one  or  two  which  will  serve  as  types  of  the  best  ranges  yet 
contrived ;  and  for  this  purpose  Crabtree's  Patent  Close  Fire  Range  and  the  same 
maker's  Patent  Kitchener  may  be  selected.  The  construction  and  genera^ 
appearance  of  the  Patent  Close  Fire  Range  may  be  gathered  from  the  annexed 
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HTisfratno,  m  whkh  every  {nrt  is  clearly  shown.  Like  most  of  the  dose  ranges 
alicadf  in  ose,  it  has  the  boiler  on  one  side  and  the  oven  on  the  other  side  of 
a  ccBtral  fire-boz,  fitted  with  two 
dscrs.  eadi  of  which  may  be 
opeaed  iadepeadently  of  the 
whfT.  Below  the  lower  door  is 
t  kjcd  inSih  a  door  in  it,  the  hood 
pre«cBtmg  the  ctodera  from  fall- 
r:^d»wbefe  than  into  the  ashes- 
caver  mider  the  fire-box,  as 
'j«?j  vin  do  in  ranges  in  which 
Uisre  is  no  contrivance  of  this 
rtrd  Access  to  the  fire-chamber, 
ii  tke  top  of  the  oven,  is  secured 
br  QOffable  {dates,  and  every 
ixMf  is  afforded  far  ventilating 
t^  ovm  and  regulating  the  in- 
fiEsst J  of  the  h^t.  In  front  of 
ibe  ofo  b  a  perforated  plate,  on 
vi^^  aajthing  can  be  placed  or 
nUBBi  vhen  in  course  of  being 
71-.  ato  or  taken  out  of  the  oven. 
Tbe  oanbiistion  in  this  kind  of 
na^  Bay  be  rendered  slow  or 
(^LdL  as  may  be  desired.  It  is 
nassKtBTDd  in  three  sizes,  the 
ftT3ils  of  which  in  every  respect 
s»  ^nca  bdow  by  the  patentees, 
M«9Brs.  Crabtree  Brothers,  Old 
Zv:m  Fsairy,  York  Road,  Lads. 
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The  prices  of  the  ranges  are  appended  to  the 


First  Size. 

Second  Size. 

Third  Size. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

^ri^mtraH         

36 

At 

48 

t.'^a             ,.-.        ...        

X4X  15x16 

26x15x16 

18x15x16 

?3»      ._       

zo 

10 

See  BoOer  wifh  neck,  ping  Ud,  aad  brass  tap 
H^HembwitbdicM  boles       

,9 

XI 

15  ^ 

36x16 

42x16 

48x16 

i£3»fM  aad  Cinder  Sifter       

8 

JO 

10 

ntstts     ...        ...        •••        •••       •••       .'•       ••• 

£7  i5».  «f. 

£g  OS.  od. 

£zx  3s.  od. 

Ar^jther  €orm  of  the  Patent  Close  Fire  Range  is  shown  in  the  second  of  these 
ikstratJoQS  of  this  firm's  specialties.  This,  as  will  be  seen  on  inspection  of  the 
s^nfXBg.  is  furnished  witn  high  coverings,  a  bright  wrought-iron  plate  rack, 
2£i  tso  ovens.  It  is  also  suppliai  with  one  oven  only  and  a  boiler  instead  of  two 
C7S&.  as  shown  m  the  illustration.    The  following  are  the  sizes  and  prices  : 


5i±3  oT  MaateL 

H^  assnh  widi  frre  holes 
A^:'!».fMaad  Cinder  Sifter 

W?3^  Iron  Bath   Boiler,  extra 


First  Size. 

Inches. 

4* 

54 

14x16x18 

11x16x18 

8 

43x28 

8 

£10  xos.  0^. 

£x    4*.    of. 


Second  Size. 

Inches. 

45 

54 

z6x  16x18 

ZIX16X18 

8 

45x28 

8 

fix  8s.  od, 
X    6s.  o4. 


Third  Size. 

Inches. 

48 

54 

16x16x18 

24x16x18 

8 

48x18 

8 

£12  131.  od, 

£1    8s.    od. 


Fourth  Size. 

Inches. 

54 

54 

18x16x18 

x6xi6xx8 

10 

54x28 

20 

£14  17$.  od, 

£1    20s.  od. 
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84.  Crabtree's  JPtUent  Kitchener.'-FoT  those,  ^however,  who     c 
aflford  to  purchase  a  more  expeasivc  range,  the  Patent  Kitchener,  inanufactur 
*^  by  the  same  firm  will  be  fouod 

be  more  complete  in  character,  aj 

therefore  mpre  efficient.  Althoix^bi 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rapge  ra.tli| 
than  a  kitchener,  according  to  t) 
definition  of  a  kitchener  as  giv^ 
above,  there  is  no  occasion  to  tal 
exception  to  the  name  which  tl 
manufacturers  have  assigned  to  i 
seeing  that  it  combines  efficiency  wi^ 
economy,  the  points  which  are  moi 
desirable  in  any  apparatus  or  appl 
ance  for  cooking.  It  is  fitted,  as  ma 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  thiiq 
illustration  given,  with  a  baking  ovei 
a  roasting  oven,  a  hot  closet,  ga 
stove,  continuous  plate  rack,  bq 
plate,  automatic  cinder  sifter,  ajai 
ash-pit ;  the  lining  is  of  fire-brick,  thi 
fire  may  be  kept  close  or  open  a 
pleasure,  combustion  is  slow  an< 
complete,  and  slack  may  be  burnt  it 
the  grate.  Its  economy  is  shown  bj 
the  &u:t  that  it  yields  a  maximum  o 
heat  with  a  minimum  of  ashes  *  and 
that  there  is  throughout  the  range  a  general  freedom  of  dirt,  the  large  cleaning 
doors  promoting  thorough  and  easy  clearance  of  the  flues,  and  therefore  com* 
piete  efficiency  when  in  use  for  culinary  operations. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  in  which  the  Patent  Kitchener  is  made,  and  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  : 
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First  Size. 

Second  Size. 

Third  Size. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Total  width  of  Kitchener 

Baking  Oven 

RoasungOven         

48 

54 

60 

z6xix 

i8xax 

aox23 

14x16 

16x16 

x8xi6 

Fire      

8 

10 

12 

Hot  Plate       

27x14 

31x14 

35x16 

Prices     

£x5    OS.    od. 

£x8    OS.    od. 

£ii    OS.    od. 

Wrought  Iron  Rath  Boiler,  extra         

Yi    7s.    W. 

£1  12S,    6d. 

£1  17s,    6.1. 

The  particulars  given  below,  relating  to  the  construction,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  Patent  Kitchener  will  prove  of  interest. 

( I.)  Capacity. — This  kitchener  combines  more  appliances  with  greater  efficiency 
and  at  less  cost,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  kitchener  extant.  It  will  bake  twenty 
eight  pounds  of  bread,  roast  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  and  boil  half  a  dozen  sauce- 
pans at  the  same  time,  and  also  supply  plenty  of  hot  water  for  either  bath  or 
lavatory. 

(2.)  Fireplace. — The  fireplace,  or  fire-box,  consists  of  fire-brick  bottom,  back 
and  side,  with  a  front  of  thin  bars  placed  comparatively  close  together,  sloping 
inwards  and  downwards  to  the  fire,  to  prevent  the  fire  falling  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  good  view  of  the  fire  when  looking  at  it  in  front. 

(3.)  The  Ash-pan.— Belovf  the  fireplace  is  an  ash-pan  provided  with  two 
drawers.    The  upper  one  has  a  sloping  grating  for  its  bottom,  which  receives  and 
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aatnmarically  screens  the  ashes  as  they  £aU,  the  dust  going  through  the  gratiog 
mzo  the  lower  drawer.  The  cinders  which  remain  in  the  upper  drawer  are 
returned  to  the  fire  until  completely  consumed,  nothing  being  left  but  the  inoom- 
hosdble  portion  of  the  fuel. 
•  { 4.)  Doors  of  Fire^ate.—Ia  front  of  the  fire  are  two  doors,  one  above  the  other, 
cocftocly  closing  in  the  fire  when  shut.  With  both  of  these  shut,  and  the  little 
doer  in  the  hood-shaped  cover  of  the  ash-pan  opesD,  a  very  strong  diraught  will  be 
DTodoced  and  the  me  will  bum  fiercely,  even  with  inferior  fuel,  producing  great 

( 5.)  Slaw  Comlmstum. — The  small  door  in  the  top  of  the  ash-pan  is  made  to  open 
outwards  and  downwards;  when  closed,  it  may  be  slid  endwise,  so  as  to  leave  a 
soa!]  sht  open.  The  efiioct  of  this  is  to  convert  the  kitchener  into  a  slow-combus* 
tkn  range,  which  may  be  r^ulated  to  bum  at  any  given  rate,  according  to  the 
^sooat  of  air  admitted. 

1 6 )  AU-migkt  Fira.'^By  this  arrangement  the  fire  may  be  kept  burning  all  night 
with  a  very  small  consumption  of  fuel,  an  inestimable  advantage,  especially  in 
viater  time,  saving  the  dirty  and  disagreeable  work  of  lighting  the  fire  on  a  frosty 
laonusg,  besides  keeping  the  kitchen  warm,  the  water  hot.  and  the  pipes  from 
ieeziLg. 

l7<)  Cost  of  Fuel. — The  result  of  a  week's  trial  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Leeds,  of  a  48  in. 
by  34  in.  TSLnge,  supplied  to  him  showed  that  the  coals  consumed  in  a  week  cost 
only  7|i^  or  very  little  more  than  id.  per  day ;  a  very  favourable  experience,  when 
coapared  vith  an  experiment  in  cooking  with  gas  at  an  exhibition  held  in  the 
Tovn  Hail.  Leeds,  when  id.  worth  of  gas  was  consumed  in  roasting  a  leg  of 
iBBttoo  weighing  10  lbs.  14  ozs.,  which  was  considered  a  good  result. 

[S)  Gss  RiMg  Burner . — However,  as  gas  is  always  a  useful  adjunct  in  cooking,  a 
icpkx  ring  burner  is  placed  in  the  plate-rack  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
vitit  anything  else,  so  that  water  may  be  boiled,  eggs  or  ham  cooked,  &c..  at  any 
tbse  when  the  fire  may  not  happen  to  be  in  use.  With  both  rings  burning.  5  lbs. 
cf  water,  or,  in  other  terms,  hall  a  gallon,  in  an  8-in.  copper  pan,  at  an  initiaftem- 
poatme  of  46"  Fahrenheit,  will  boil  in  16  minutes  with  a  consumption  of  3^  cubic 
feetc^gasw 

{ 9 )  Com^rtibilify  into  Open  Rangt. — ^In  the  illustration  of  this  kitchener  the  range 
ts  sbora  as  a  close  one ;  but  by  opening  the  door  at  the  back,  lifting  off  the  fire 
cmitr,  and  opening  the  doors  in  front,  the  range  instantly  becomes  an  open  one, 
saular  to  any  Yorkshire  range,  the  operation  being  sooner  done  than  described. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  kitchener  itself,  and  its  different 
prts  ia  the  three  best  sizes  in  which  it  is  made,  with  prices  for  each  size  of  range, 
S2^  or  with  bath  boiler,  which  is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  range.  It  is  auio 
Slide  66  inches  and  72  inches  wide,  and  may  be  had  fitted  with*  tiles  in  the  back 
sad  sde  covings,  at  prices  which  will  be  supplied  on  application. 


First  Size. 

Second  Site. 

Third  Size. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

.  Inches. 

To^Wkldi 

48 

54 

60 

^Aj^Om 

i6xai 

xSxai 

•   aoxas 

^SgOvea         

14x19 

x6xi6 

iBxis 

Fst     ... 

8 

z6 

2S 

HtRpIaia       

^V^U 

31x14 
/i8  01.  od. 

35x16 

PiKtS           ...            ...           •••           

£15  OS.  od. 
i  I  7*.  6d. 

£ti  OS.  od. 
h  17*'  6d, 

BediBofler.extta        

Tte  su3ge  can  be  had  fitted  with  an  L  boiler,  instead  of,  and  in  place  of.  the 
lover  oven  shown  to  the  left  in  the  illustration,  at  the  prices  named  above  £or  the 
ras^  complete. 
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85.  Advantages  of  Kitchen  Kanges.-^A  word  or  two  as  tm  the 

advantages  which  the  kitchen  range  jnst  described  possesses  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  it  may  be  said  that  though  all  its  features  are  not  presented,  perhaps, 
by  other  ranges,  yet  that  the  bendBts  which  are  to  be  deri^9d  from  its  ose,  are 
to  be  obtained  more  or  less  from  most  of  the  various  kitchen  ranges,  Idtcheners, 
and  gas  ranges  now  in  use.  On  this  most  important  kitchen  fixture,  be  it  of  M^hat 
kind  it  may,  depends  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cook's  performances. 
To  those  who  desire  to  have  a  nicely  and  oheaply  cooked  dinner  every  day.  the 
close  ranges,  kitcheners  and  gas  ranges  may  be  especially  recommended.  By 
making  use  of  one  of  these  much  trouble  and  labour  are  saved.  Their  advantages , 
indeed  are  so  gre9.t  that  an  inexperienced  cook  would  scarcely  fail  to  serve  up  a 
passable  dinner  with  one  of  these  at  her  disposal ;  while  with  an  old  fashioned 
open  range,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  acquitted  herself  in  a  'wretched 
manner.  The  advantages  that  these  ranges  possess  over  the  open  stoves  may  be 
summed  up  as  below,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  our  readers  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  superiority,  particularly  for  those  persons  who  are  not 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  culinary  art. 

First  Advantage, — In  addition  to  the  oven  for  baking  bread,  pastry.  &c.,  there  Is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-basket,  or  grate,  of  the  Patent  Kitchener,  another 
oven  ventilated  on  improved  principles,  for  roasting  joints.  The  boiler  is 
entirely  at  the  back  of  the  range. 

Second  Advantage, — There  is  no  fear  of  having  any  dish  smoked  sent  to  table.  Ilie 
range  being  made  with  a  hot-plate  all  along  the  top,  and  the  fire  not  being  ex- 
posed, the  possibility  of  having  any  concoction  spoiled  by  its  being  smoked  is 
quite  precluded.  On  the  other  hand,  when  open  stoves  are  in  use,  and  are 
managed  by  rather  unskilful  hands,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  smoked  dish 
is  admost  as  frequently  the  rule  as  the  exception. 

Third  Advantage.—'h/Lajiy  saucepans  and  vessels  may  be  kept  boiling  at  one  time. 
and  at  the  proper  point.  Moreover,  these  vessels  are  neither  soiled  nor  injared. 
On  an  open  stove,  however,  the  proper  degree  of  ebullition  can  scarcely  be  sus- 
tained where  there  are  many  saucepans  to  attend  to.  Frequently  the  liquid  is 
either  boiling  or  bubbling  at  a  galloping  rate,  or  is  barely  warm.  Now  the  gemtU 
simmering  can  be  nicely  kept  up  on  any  part  of  the  Patent  Kitchener,  when 
supplied  with  fuel  for  cookmg  a  dinner.  On  a  4-foot  range  6  saucepans  can  be 
easily  placed. 

Fourth  Advantage,^Sa.Jicepans,  boiling-pots,  frying-pans,  &c.,  last  double  the 
time  when  used  on  a  hot-plate ;  and  may  be  heft  at  cUan  outstde  as  insids,  there 
being  no  accumulation  of  soot  and  black.  This  is  an  immense  saving  of  labour 
to  the  cook  and  of  money  to  the  mistress. 

Fifth  Advantage. —kiitx  the  cooking  is  done,  the  fire  may  be  kept  up  with  any 
cinders  or  small  coal  which  could  not  possibly  be  burnt  in  any  other  range.  Hy 
taking  the  measures  already  described  tor  producing  slow  combustion,  a  fire  once 
made  up  will  last  for  hours. 

Sixth  Advantage. — Much  breaking  of  crockery  is  avoided  in  warming  plates  and 
dishes  that  are  to  be  used  at  dinner.  There  is  a  rack  fixed  above  the  range  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  being  quite  out  of  the  way,  does  not  interfere  with  the  cook 
when  she  is  attending  to  the  dinner. 

Seventh  Advantage.— -The  hot-plate  is  well  calculated  for  an  ironing-stove  when 
not  in  use  for  cooking  purposes.  We  need  scarcely  say  the  process  is  deligbtfally 
clean  ;  the  irons,  after  being  heated,  merel;^  requiring  a  rub  with  a  duster.  Many 
of  our  readers  know  what  it  is  to  iron  with  irons  that  have  been  heated  at  an  open 
gre--what  rubbing  must  be  resorted  toon  sand-paper,  in  sand,  Ac.,  ftc,  to  make 
the  irons  at  all  fit  for  use. 

Eighth  Advantage, ^On  the  right  side  of  the  range  below  the  baking  oven  is 
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p^s»f  a  bot  closet  for  warming  dishes,  ftc,  an  addition  of  incalculable  advan- 
^  cspeciaJlj  when  any  circumstance  has  occurred,  as  is  sometimes  the  case^ 
c  £9p  diBiier  waiting. 

l!  womld  sot  be  difficult  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  the  merits  and  virtues 
K  rbe  Kitchener.  Bot  the  construction  of  these  ranges  may  be  plainly  seen 
t3B  the  iQBSlTatkms ;  and  they  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  all  wno  are 
r39f  or  fcrnishing  kitchens.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  English  cookery  will 
aevsbe  geaerally  improved  until  all  houses  possess,  inst^d  of  the  old  open 
n^at,  one  of  the  modem  Kitcheners,  or  *'  close  fire  "  ranges. 

8&  Ramges  that  do  not  require  Fixing.'-Th^  ranges  that  have 
leea  ahcady  under  ctnsideration  are  ranges  that  require  fixing,  and  it  will  now 
kcaotcaient  to  glance  briefly  at  others  which  do  not  require  fixing,  and  which 
at  t^exefore.  more  in  accordance  with  what  is  usually  understood  and  conveyed 
br  :he  term  Kitchener,  that  is  a  cooking  apparatus  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
^  ^oes  not  require  setting  in  the  place  appropriated  for  its  reception.  Chief 
2X0^  these  are  the  **  Wilson  "  Portable  Cooking  Range,  manufactured  and  sold 
tt  die  Wilson  Engineering  Company,  and  on  view  in  all  its  different  sizes  at 
:i^  ^ov-rooms.  227,  High  HoAcm,  W.C.  \  the  Improved  Patent  "  Treasure  " 
C^xidcg  Ranges,  manufactured,  supplied,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Con- 
^=aMif.  at  61,  Flui  Street^  London,  E.C.,  and  the  various  ranges  manufactured 
sisMhj  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wellstood,  Columbian  Stove  Works,  LudgaU  Circus, 


91.  The  "  Wilson'^  Cooking  Mange.— The  general  appearance  of  the 
""^i^rusaa'  Cooking  Range  is  shown  in  the  first  of  the  accompanymg  illustrations, 
«b(±  ediibits  a  view  of  it  from  the  front ;  the  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
encted  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  second,  in  which  a  semi-sectional  eleva- 
aoQ  of  the  range  itself  is  exhibited.  An  air  valve  regulates  the  fire,  so  that 
i~Ttf  all  the  beait  engendered  is  employed  in  the  ran^e  and  but  little  passes  up 
r^ckiaaey.  thus  tendering  a  fire  in  the  latter  almost,  if  not  entirely,  an  impossi- 
tk^.  The  combustion  of  the  smoke  and  the  noxious  ^ases  is  ingeniously  effected 
9v  Bea*a  of  intensely  super-heated  air.  The  cold  air,  in  the  first  place,  being 
a-nred  through  a  ventilator,  a,  in  the  fire-door»  is  made  to  travel  through  flanged 
ciabecs  of  which  the  fire-box,  b,  itself  forms  in  every  case  one  side.  In  this 
.eaa^  the  air  is  thoroughly  heated  and  meets  the  smoke  and  gases  as  they  leave 
iaeire^xs.  where  the  progress  of  the  latter  is  arrested  in  some  degree  by  means 
a  ipiate.Cy  which,  from  its  function,  is  called  a  bafiBe-plate.  At  this  point  the 
:^5d  air.  smoke,  gases.  &c..  commingle,  producing  almost  perfect  combustion 
sc:^  travellcag  round  the  flues  surrounding  the  ovens  and  boilers.  The  range, 
2s«T  be  inferred  from,  what  has  been  stated,  is  practically  a  smoke  consuming 
es.  while  but  very  little  soot,  comparatively  speaking,  accumulates  in  the  flues. 
r^  laages  are  made  with  a  flue  socket  at  top,  but  are  supplied  with  the  flue 
sxJBEt  at  the  back  instead,  if  this  arrangement  be  preferred.  A  stove  pipe  fits  on 
\i  the  flue  socket  through  which  the  smoke  and  products  of  combustion  that 
oape  from  the  range  are  conveyed  into  the  chimney. 

(:.)  PriatipU  of  C^mstrwUum. — Stated  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  principle  of 
rrjtt^^y^tffm  of  the  "  Wilson  '  Cooking  range  is  designed  to  obviate  waste  in 
^  aad  to  rednoe  its  consumption  to  a  minimum.  This  is  brought  about,  as 
sBvn  above,  by  effecting  with  highly  heated  air  the  combustion  of  the  smallest 
Ta-^j^i  onantity  of  fuel  with  the  utilisation  of  that  heretofore  wasted  in  smoke ; 
i2d  a  9vmg  a  greater  and  more  complete  distribution  of  heat  and  in  minimising 
tk  deposit  of  soot. 

(1)  Sixi  mUL  Price  of  Ranges. — ^The  "  Wilson  "  Cooking  Ranges  are  made  in  all 
si2es,froBi  X  loot  9  inches  to  zo  feet  6  inches,  and  even  larger  if  required,  at  prices 
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ranging  from  £i  17s.  6d, ,  for  the  smallest  size,  to  /50,  for  a  range  6  feet  8  inches 
wide,  with  circulating  or  bath  boiler  attached.  The  ranges  are  numbered  from 
2  to  16,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  sixteen  sizes,  including  No. 
4a.  For  the  most  part  each  range  is  supplied  with  a  close  or  open  fire  as  may  be 
preferred.  For  family  use  Range  No.  9  presents  a  convenient  size,  the  range  it- 
self being  42  inches  wide,  28  inches  high,  and  22^  inches  deep,  the  oven  being  18 
inches  wide,  15  inches  high,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  price, .  complete  with 
boiler  to  hold  9  gallons,  is  £9155.;  but  with  a  boiler  to  supply  bath,  £12^  xss.  ■  A 
plate-rack,  same  size  as  the  range,  is  supplied  with  the  range  for  i8s.  extra. 
Every  size  is  portable,  requires  no  brick  settmg  whatever,  and  has-  a  single  smoke 
pipe  which  can  be  carried  into  any  chimney.  It  is  claimed  for  these  ranges  that 
they  cannot  get  out  of  order,  that  they  have  larger  sized  boilers,  and  are  of 
greater  weight  and  durability  than  any  hitherto  manufactured.  Fire-bricks  are 
not  used  in  the  fire-box. 

(3.)  Roasting. — This  operation  is  carried  out  in  the  "Wilson"  range  in  a 
manner  in  every  respect  equal  to  roasting  done  in  front  of  an  open  fire.  A  perfect 
system  of  ventilation  is  kept  up,  whereby  the  vitiated  air  is  carried  from  the  oven 
into  the  fine  at  the  back,  also  preventing  any  unpleasant  smell  in  the  Idtchen. 

(4.)  Grilling.— Chops,  steaks,  beef  bones,  legs  of  fowls,  turkeys,  &c.,  can  be 
grilled  over  the  top  of  the  range  by  removing  the  top  centre  cover,  and  insert- 
ing a  circular  grill  manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  company. 

(5.)  Baking. — Bread  and  pastry  can  be  baked  in  the  same  oven  that  is 
used  for  baking  or  roasting  meat  by  shutting  the  ventilation  on  the  oven  door. 
By  this,  and  by  the  action  of  heat  accumulators  in  the  shape  of  gills,  or  flanges 
placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  which  attract  and  mtercept  the  heated 
vapours  prior  to  their  leaving  the  range,  great  bottom  heat  is  produced,  without 
which  no  bread  or  pastry  can  be  properly  baked. 

(6.)  Toasting, — Bread  can  be  nicely  toasted  on  the  top  of  the  range  by  a 
simple  toast  grill  supplied  by  the  company,  whereby  three  or  fowr  slices  can  be 
done  at  one  time. 

(7.)  Ironing. — This  operation  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  at  any  time, 
as  the  entire  top  surface  of  the  range  always  constitutes  a  hot  plate  as  long  as 
the  fire  is  kept  alight,  whereon  irons  can  be  readily  heated  and  kept  periectly 
clean. 

( 8.)  Watir  Heating. — It  is  claimed  that  this  can  be  effected  more  quickly 
in  the  "Wilson  "  than  in  any  other  range.  By  a  patented  principle  a 
great  part  of  the  heat  impinges  on  the  side  of  the  boiler  near  the  bottom,  and 
travels  under  the  whole  base  on  its  way  to  the  flue.  The  boilers  are  made  oi 
copper,  and  thus  there  is  no  danger  of  cracking  or  bursting. 

(9.)  Bath  Warming,  Steaming,  &*€. — ^These  operations  can  be  carried  out  on 
the  ranges  of  3  feet  in  width  and  upwards,  that  is  to  say  in  all  ranges  from  and 
including  No.  7,  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  wrought  iron,  lap-welded  high- 
pressure  boiler.  The  heat  is  concentrated  on  the  sides  and  under  the  boiler. 
travelling  up  the  back,  under  the  top  plate  of  the  range  and  round  the  ovens, 
thus  reversing  the  old-fashioned  system,  which  allowed  75  per  cent  of  the  heat 
to  be  wasted  up  the  chimney. 

88.  Constantine^s  Batent  *' Treasure*'  Manges.— These  rznges, 
like  the  ••  Wilson  "  ranges,  are  perhaps  more  truly  described  by  the  term  kitchener. 
They  differ  from  them  in  points  of  construction,  and  in  being  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  hearth  on  short  massive  legs,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  range ;  where* 
as  the  "  Wilson''  ranges  rest  wholly  on  the  hyearth.    They  are  supplied  as  doss. 
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dxaoitam  showing  principle  amd  construction  ow  the 
•*  Wilson*  Ramob. 
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or  open  fire  ranges,  as  may  be  preferred,  by  the  jiatentee  and  manii£actarer.  M 
T.  J.  Constantine,  6i.  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  in  sizes, ranging  from  24  inch( 
in  height.  18  inches  in  width  and  14  inches  in  depth,  to  36  inches  in  height  an 
depth,  and  72  inches  in  width,  at  prices  varying  from  £1  xo«.,  to  £^s.  All  tl: 
necessary  appliances  for  each  range  are  included  in  the  prices  at  which  th 
ranges  are  supplied  and  the  price  for  the  largest  range  includes  an  extra  boiler  fc 
steaming  purposes,  with  steam  gauges,  safety  valves,  &c.  Plate  racks  to  suit  tfa 
opening  of  the  area  of  range  top  are  not  included  in  the  prices  of  the  ranges,  bu 
are  charged  from  i6s.  to  £^,  according  to  the  size  of  range. 

( I.)  Fuil  and  Heat  Economy, — These  ranges  will  bum  the  Anthracite  smokeles 
coal  or  Welsh  coal,  which  will  not  bum  in  ordinary  fireplaces,  but  is  chiefl 

used  for  engines  and  ftimacej 

This  coal  is  less  expensive  tha 
North  country  coal,  and  doe 
not  create  so  much  smoke 
The  diminution  of  the  smok 
by  the  use  of  this  coal.  an< 
the  consumption  of  most,  i 
not  all.  that  the  coal  give 
forth,  with  all  gases,  sul 
phurous  acid  and  products  o 
combustion  by  means  of  th« 
peculiar  constmction  of  th( 
ranges,  cause  them  to  be  re 
garded  as  comparatively  smoke 
less  and  therefore  economica 
and  cleanly.  Moreover  ever' 
particle  of  heat  is  utilised 
which  effects  a  saving  of  fue 
stated  to  be  75  per  cent,  but  very  little  beat  escaping  up  the  chimney  with  th< 
smoke  or  unconsumed  fuel  that  may  find  its  way  there.  A  42  inch  "  Treasure ' 
Range  being  tested  daily  for  three  months  consecutively  in  1873.  when  coali 
were  40s.  per  ton,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  cooking  every  day  even  whei 
coals  were  at  this  unusually  high  price  was  no  more  than  ifd.,  or,  as  nearly  ai 
possible  15.  per  week.  This  shows  that  the  ••  Treasure  '*  Ranges  are  desirable  or 
the  score  of  economy ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  them  five  shillings'  worth  of  coa 
will  do  the  work  of  twenty  employed  in  heating  an  old-fashioned  open  range. 

(2.)  Constntction, — The  ranges  are  self-contained  cabinets  in  one  piece,  anc 
do  their  work  and  duty  well  wherever  they  may  be  placed.  They  can  stanc 
anywhere ;  and  being  complete  in  themselves,  they  are  always  ready  for  use 
They  require  no  foundation,  brickwork  setting,  or  fixing  by  mason  or  bricklayer 
like  ordinary  ranges,  that  are  not  complete  until  they  have  been  built  in  witl 
bricks,  mortar  and  cement.  It  must  be  remembered,  should  the  tenant  of  a  hous< 
wish  to  put  in  a  range  for  himself,  that  this  very  act  of  fixing  has  the  effect  o 
transferrmg  all  right  in  the  stove  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  whereas  th< 
••  Treasure  '*  Range,  being  in  one  piece  and  requiring  no  brickwork,  is  so  compac 
and  portable  that  it  is  not  only  always  ready  for  use  but  remains  the  property  o 
the  tenant,  movable  like  any  ordinary  article  of  furniture.  It  will  stand  on  th< 
hearth,  in  front  or  at  side  of  the  ordinary  range,  if  so  desired.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  no  complicated  flues  or  dampers  to  be  adjusted.  The  constmction  01 
the  *'  Treasure  "  Range  in  the  larger  sizes  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus< 
tration  in  which  the  flue  socket  is  at  the  top  at  the  back ;  and  the  tap  to  the 
boiler,  which  is  also  at  the  back  of  the  range,  on  the  right  hand  side.  The  rang< 
illustrated  is  42  inches  wide,  30  inches  high,  and  25  inches  deep ;  the  roaster,  o] 
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7^  kr  baking  meat  is  13  inches  wide.  15  inches  high,  and  az  inches  deepi 
11*  oven  for  bakizig  bread,  pastry,  Ac.,  is  the  same  in  width  and  height,  but 
.-7 :3  inches  deep.  This  is  to  make  room  for  the  boiler,  which  holds  7  gallons. 
Tb>  price  of  the  range  thus  constituted  is  /ii,  but  if  a  high  pressure  wrought- 
:2  itski  is  supplied  for  hfating  baths,  steam  closets.  &c.,  the  price  is  /13  los., 
;=:  t^  km  ptessoie  boiler  with  which  the  range  is  fitted  when  supplied  at  the 
•z-rrr  price  is  dispensed  with,  thus  enabling  both  ovens  to  be  of  the  same  depth, 
lashrzi  inches. 

3>  Oacts  Mui  Boilers. — ^The  ovens  and  boilers  of  the  ** Treasure"  Ranges. 
sz  'jipr  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  range  than  those  of  other  ma3ce8 
221  sc  aJkxd  the  greatest  cooking  powers  within  the  smallest  space.  Greater 
:^2:  is  retained  at  the  sides  of  the  ovens  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  also  on  the 
:  '.:3  sBT&ce  by  means  of  gilled  flanges  on  projections,  which  concentrate  the 
isBvbere  the  most  intense  heat  is  required,  a  desideratum  in  baking  bread  or 
::^^^  joints  which  reqoire  great  distribution  of  heat. 

u)  F«f-40ir,  HoUair  Tmbts,  &k.  —  Another  feature  in  the  construction  of 
.:?  "Tiosore**  Ranees  ivhich  tends  to  amplification  of  iieat  and  economy 
:r:Aby efiBOiag  perfect oombustion  is  the  triple-chambered  fire-door,  with  the 
::.47tDbei.  giooved  and  flanged  fumess  bars,  and  patent  cinder  rocker  with 
« lis  these  ranges  are  fitted.  The  rockers  separate  the  cinders  from  the  ashes 
-taedost  vfaich  is  perfectly  consumed ;  and  the  cinders  being  fi%ed  from  the 
'-:-^  vhich  fall  into  a  lower  dust-pan,  or  receiver,  are  available  for  burning 
on  The  s^aration  of  the  ashes  from  the  cinders  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
^  iJBt  stramer.  The  fire  bars  are  channelled,  which  prevents  them  from 
-:iiaiag. 

'>)  JZdMws  of  Fir§  through  iki  Night.— The  ■•Treasure"  Ranges  mav  be 
:r^:bsmi]ig  thronghoot  the  night  by  adopting  the  following  method.  Throw 
-^  nsadoe  from  the  ash-pan  on  tlus  fire  the  last  thing  at  night,  then  close 
V  ssb-paa  valve  and  the  oven  flaps,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  to  some  extent 
r.:i  Gtoing  the  rai^e»  and  also  open  the  sliding  door  in  the  chimney,  which 
^-^  the  air  in  the  room  to  go  to  the  chimney  direct,  instead  of  passing  through 

•  t  rasje.  By  this  plan  slow  combustion  is  induced  and  the  fire  is  kept  alight 
^.-.saoat  the  night. 

'•;  AitanUges. — The  following  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  "  Treasure  " 
'"•^^-tss.  They  are  economical  in  use,  and  will  effectually  and  economically  boil 
-^  bke  aU  kinds  of  meat,  pastry  and  ^ead,  as  well  as  make  toast  on  a 
rj  ibat  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  range;  and  grill  chops,  steaks,  &c.,  to 
^TectMso.    The  ovens  being  thoroughly  ventilated  on  a  novel  principle,  the 

*  L-c  tamar  which  nsnally  pervades  difoent  meats  cooked  in  the  same  oven  is 
=^j  obviated.  This  perfect  ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of  a  continuous 
V^  of  fresh  air,  which  is  passed  through  the  oven  over  the  joint  or  pastry. 
1:<rt  B  an  entire  absence  of  tnat  sulphurous  smell  which  often  pervades  ordinary 
•'Zea.  attl  wiiich  is  doe  to  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel.  The  flat  top  surface 
is^es  admirably  as  an  ironing  stove,  the  whole  of  the  top  plate  being  available 
ix  bstii^  purposes.  When  the  fire-pot  or  grating  wears  out,  as  it  will,  and 
^"^^s:^  reoewal,  the  old  one  can  be  lifted  out  and  a  new  one  dropped  in  at  any 
^=^  aid  at  a  moment's  notice. 

^  SwUih  and  WeiUiaod'8  Bange8»—The  ranges  or  kitcheners  sup- 
p^^  brUesBrs.  Smith  and  Wellstood,  Columbian  Stove  Worhs,  LudgaU  Circus^ 
Is^^  EjC^  aze  apparently  of  American  origin.  They  are  constructed  so  as  to 
P^^sesi  ickee  or  open  fire  in  most  cases,  and  are  made  some  on  feet,  and  some 
v^akotdoaet  bdow,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  either  kind  as  preferred. 
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They  are  portable,  and  therefore  tittamts*  fixHtrgs,  They  bear  no  special  ns 
collectively,  but  are  distinguished  individually  by  names  chiefly  of  the  femic 
gender,  ending  in  sss.  Thus  their  ranges  bear  the  names  of  '*Doctress,"  "  C 
gress,"  ••  Lioness,"  "  Mistress,"  "  Hostess,"  "  New  Fortress,"  and  "  New  Prince* 
With  the  exception  of  the  '*Doctress,"  all  these  ranges  are  made  in  differ 
sizes  to  suit  dififerent  requirements.  They  are  cheap  and  good,  do  their  w 
efficiently,  and  require  no  setting  in  brick  and  mortar.  Sets  of  cooking  uten 
specially  adapted  to  the  stoves  are  supplied  with  them  at  extra  prices.  It  will 
sufficient  to  describe  two  varieties  of  these  ranges  as  types  of  the  whole  numbc 

90.  The  ^^ I>oetre9S*^  iCange»—For  a  small  kitchen,  or  for  tempor; 

use  in  a  back  kitchen,  or  for  a  ro 
which  must  do  duty  as  living- ro 
and  bedroom  combmed,  what  coi 
be  better  than  the  little  "Doctres 
Range  for  administering  to  1 
wants  of  one,  two,  or  maybe  th 
persons.  Its  form  and  constnicti 
are  shown  in  the  accompany  i 
illustration.  Its  width  across  ( 
front  is  21  inches ;  its  oven  9  incl 
by  10  inches,  good  for  roasting 
baking,  the  heat  being  carried 
round  it.  Its  price,  without  utensi 
is  £1  45.,  with  utensils,  £1  iSs.;  t 
cooking  utensils  supplied  for  t 
extra  145.  being  a  boiling  pot,  t: 
ned,  a  vegetable  steamer,  an  ir 
kettle,  tinned,  a  frying-pan,  a  1 
gridiron  or  oven  shelf,  with  the  necessa 
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taocepan,  a  pan  for  the  oven,  a 
thovd,  poker,  flue  scraper,  and  lifter,  &c. 

01.  The  ** Mistress'^  Banged—For  fkmily  use,  the  **  Mistress"  Ran| 
perhaps,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  ranges  produced 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Well- 
stood  for  economy,  efficiency 
and  permanent  durability.  It 
is  made  in  twelve  different 
sizes  or  capacities,  so  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  choice 
in  consideration  of  family  re- 
quirements. The  general  prin- 
ciple of  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts  may  be 
gathered  from  the  annexed 
illustration,  which  represents 
No.  8  size,  whose  hot  plate  at 
top  is  42  inches  from  end  to 
end,  with  an  oven  whose  capa- 
city is  16  inches  by  17  inches 
by  12  inches.  The  fire  cham- 
ber may  be  closed  or  opened 
as  desired ;  and  roasting  may 
be  performed  in  front  of  it  when  open.  It  has  a  copper  boiler  within  the  bo(^ 
of  the  range,  which  is  served  by  the  surplus  heat  otify.    The  advantages  pp 
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9cad  br  this  rasge,  thfirefore,  are  roomipess  of  open  space,  combined  with 
*^  2zm1  ^)od  action ;  ample  hot-plate  accommodation,  with  utensils  to  fit, 
fxx  soot  fire  roasting,  with  roasting  screen,  a  stand,  and  a  large  boiler,  which 
ssatai  vitboot  loss  of  heat  to  oven.  &c.,  and  having  a  capacity  of  8A  gallons. 
r»  cost  of  this  range,  without  utensils,  is  £6  2S.  6d.,  with  ntexLBils,  £y  i2s.6d. 
I:  zrsd  with  a  hot  closet  under  the  range  and  between  the  feet,  an  extra  charge 
s  ;:  xSr  is  made,  and  for  a  high  boiler  of  doable  capacity,  rising  above  the  hot 
p-::^,  155,  extra. 

L?  Cxkia^  UUmsUs. — ^The  utensils^  supplied  with  this  range,  at  the  prices 
z:^  above,  are  an  iron  boiling  pot,  tinned  inside,  with  a  steamer  for  cooking 
pct^^qes.  Tc^etables  or  puddings,  to  fit  the  pot,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
i:  rj3  tea-kettle,  tinned  inside,  a  Columbian  goblet,  also  tinned  inside,  an  iron 
F  57-PS3,  an  oval  frying-pan  or  fish-pan,  a  round  frying-pan.  one  large  and  two 
c^^  baking-pans  for  oven,  a  broiler.or  gridiron,  a  front  nre  bread-toaster,  fitting 
:2  ±i  ire-door,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  in  the  form  of  cover  lifter, 
pc«2?,  tae  rake  and  brush.  &c. 

:.]  Me&iestiens  in  Form,  6r*e. —  The  chief  modifications  in  form  in  this 
"^  are  the  removal  of  the  water  boiler,  by  means  of  which  a  range  of  con- 
iij^bfe  power  may  be  placed  in  a  comparatively  restricted  space,  and  the  sub- 
dijoi  of  a  rectangular  box,  open  in  front,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  over  the  fire, 
r  '^  kyver  part  of  the  smoke  pipe,  by  which  the  fire,  when  the  front  grating  is 
c:.3«i.  is  caused  to  take  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned  open  fire. 

^  Ummife9  for  Cooking  by  Gas.— From  the  consideration  of  ranges 
:  vioch  cooking  is  performed  by  the  combustion  of  solid  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to 
rm  yy  those  in  which  gas  is  the  fuel  employed. 
Z^-ss^  bf  gas  has  been  much  on  the  increase  in  late 
'^^srz  The  gas  companies  in  various  localities  lend- 
:2r  iil  the  aid  in  their  power  to  further  it  by  supply- 
2;  d»r  customers  with  gas  stoves,  or  ranges,  at  a 
c«  agnBal  rental.  There  are  many  features  to  re- 
:=z=L^sEd  mnyin^  by  gas,  chief  among  which  are  its 
'■jsr''ars5  and  the  readiness  b^  which  the  fire  can  be 
^^TTad  and  extinguished,  facilities  which  are  con- 
LiLTie  to  economy,  because  the  fire  need  only  be 
-ni^Trii^  when  it  is  required  for  cooking.  Again, 
=ri^  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  in  the  summer,  no 
r^isaeeded  even  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
::^<ft  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it.  Against  this, 
^^«9er,  must  be  placed  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter 
e^sz  a  fire  must  be  maintained  from  morning  to 
f"!^.  and  that  a  gas  range  does  not  present  the 
'^rihnMc  appearance  that  an  ordinary  range  or 
rH>»fffr  h9^^  with  solid  inel  burning  within  its  fire- 
srtar^rate.  Moreover,  when  a  gas  fire  is  constantly 
r-'^g»^inH.  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  not 
°??  costly  than  a  Bre  of  coals.  This,  however, 
^^Gci  be  conveniently  sifted  and  argued  here ;  but  readers  who  are  interested 
:  ^  sztter  win  gather  much  useful  information  on  the  point  from  a  pamphlet 
^:id  ''Economy  and  other  Advantages  of  Gas  as  a  Fuel  for  General 
h'^^sx.  Use  and  also  for  Manufecturing  Purposes,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher. 
f  ^  S.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  who  is  the  leading  authority  in  this  country  on 
u^zxio  which  gas  may  be  put,  and  takes  rank  as  the  first  gas  engineer  and 
i^:^  of  appliances  for  the  use  of  gas  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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93.  Fletcher's  No.  4  Gtis  Cooking  Bange.—A.  full  exposition  of  th< 

gas-cooking  ranges,  some  twelve  in  number,  manufactured  and  supplied  by  Mn 
Fletcher  will  be  found  in  his  •'  List  of  Gas-heating  and  Labour-saving  Appliance^ 
Domestic  Section,"  always  to  be  had  for  4^.  Of  these  ranges  No.  4,  which  ii 
illustrated  in  page  55.  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  family  use,  being  of  snfii 
cient  capacity  to  cook  for  ten  persons,  the  price,  complete,  being  £7, 

( I.)  Sizt  and  Construction.—  The  outside  size  of  the  No.  4  indestructibly 
cooking  range,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is :  height,  36  inched 
and  width  and  depth.  23  inches;  the  size  of  the  door  opening  m  frcMit  is  2^ 
inches  by  15^  inches ;  and  the  depth  of  the  oven,  from  back  to  front  inside 
I  si  inches.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cellular  cast  iron,  jacketed  all  ovca-  w^ith  sla^ 
wool.  It  can  be  supplied  with  double  casing  and  hot-air  jacket  (without  slai 
wool)  if  desir«i,  to  order,  at  the  same  price,  namely  £7,  or  £8  if  the  oven  is  linej 
with  porcelain  enamel  It  is  fitted  at  the  top  with  Fletcher's  patent  reversible 
grill  and  gas  rings,  necessary  for  grilling,  boiling,  toasting,  &c.,  and  the  top  o 
the  oven  itself  forms  a  hot  plate.  The  boiling  burners  are  four  m  number.  Tin 
consumption  of  gas  per  hour,  when  in  full  operation,  is  stated  to  be  about  2^ 
cubic  feet. 

(2.)  Advantages. —  The  oven  constitutes  a  most  perfect  browning  chamber 
and  requires  no  deflectors  or  solid  shelves  for  browning  pastrv,  and  is  fully  heate^ 
lor  pastry,  &c.,  in  about  five  minutes.  The  inner  part  of  the  ran^e.  or  innei 
casing,  is  cast  in  panels,  to  prevent  cracking.  No  sheet  iron  is  used  m  an^  coni 
structive  part,  and^  consequently,  liability  to  rust  is  entirely  avoided.  The  inside 
even  after  long  and  careless  use,  can  be  made  equal  to  new  by  the  simple  appli 
cation  of  a  coat  of  limewash.  Any  part  broken  by  accident  can  be  replacea  al 
once  from  stock,  all  parts  being  screwed  together.  The  ta{>s  and  fittings  axe  niad< 
of  extra  strength,  and  the  range  has  the  merit  of  being  simple,  substantial,  an^ 
well  made  in  every  respect,  and  the  only  kind  that  will  stand  wet  and  rough  usag< 
without  injury. 

(3.)  Hot'WaUr  Apparatus, -Ai  may  be  objected  that  the  range  just  described 
has  no  boiler,  and  therefore  is  not  so  desirable  for  family  use  as  ranges  thai 
are  fitted  with  this  useful  appliance.  In  gas  ranges,  however,  the  boiler  ii 
made  separately,  but  can  be  placed  at  the  side  of  any  of  the  gas  ranges  made  bj 
Mr.  Fletcher.  This  boiler  only  requires  a  space  of  7j  inches,  and  therefore  occu 
pies  but  little  room.  Its  other  dimensions  are:  height,  24} inches;  and  depti 
nrom  back  to  front,  18}  inches.  The  boiler  itself,  which  is  strongly  made,  is  o 
polished  copper,  tinned  inside ;  it  holds  four  gallons,  and  is  supported  b^  a  cas 
iron  stand.  The  gas  is  applied  below  the  bouer,  and  the  lighting  hole  is  in  front 
immediately  under  the  tap. 

04.  Other  Gas  AppartUuSt—Among  other  gas  apparatus  for  household 
use  supplied  by  Mr.  Fletcher  may  be  named  his  Instantaneous  Water  Heaters  fo^ 
baths,  price  50$.  and  905. ;  and  for  lavatories,  price  20s. ;  his  Patent  Quick  Washer 
made  in  three  sizes,  supplied  at  525.,  635.,  and  855.  i^spectively  in  galvanised  oi 
tinned  iron,  and  at  845..  1055.,  and  130s.  respectively  if  in  copper  tinned  inside 
and  his  Patent  Clothes  Dryer  and  Airer.  price  72s. ;  all  heated  by  gas,  and  invalu 
able  in  a  large  family.  Nor  must  Mr.  Fletcher's  patent  gas  attachment  to  raz^< 
ovens  be  omitted,  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  burner  and  a  false  latc| 
for  keeping  the  oven  door  about  half  an  inch  open,  by  which  any  ordinary  rang< 
can  be  converted  with  perfect  ease  and  quickly  into  a  gas  range.  The  price  f  01 
the  burner  and  latch  combined  is  75.  6a. ;  and  ^id  shelves  for  pastry  are  niad< 
to  order,  any  size,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  inch  in  width. 

95.  How  to  Use  GkM.~Mr.  Fletcher's  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Econoxni 
and  other  Advantages  of  Gas  as  a  Fuel  for  G^eral  Domestic  Use^"  has  beez 
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i  and  recommanded ;  but  it  will  be  useful  in  behalf  of  those  who  may 

t  fed  inclined  to  send  for  it  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  it,  as  they  will 
certainly  go  £u-  to  reassure  those  who  may  wish  to  use  gas,  but  yet  feel  deterred 
cs  account  of  the  expense. 

'  I.)  "  Aioamtagis  of  Suptrvisum, — More  gas  must  not  be  used  than  is  necessary  to 
do  the  work ;  and  the  eye  of  the  mistress  has  the  power  to  reduce  an  extravagant 
g3s  bill  to  an  exceedingly  small  one,  and  this  without  any  approach  to  meanness 
or  dose  economy.  It  is  the  nature  of  things  that  those  who  do  not  pay  the  gas 
hSL  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  prevent  waste  ;  and  I  need  hardly  remark 
tlatthe  same  rules  apply  to  waste  of  coals^  food,  and  other  household  require- 
jsesss:  experieocad  housekeepers  know  that  they  can  do  as  much  with  one  ton 
of  coals  as  an  average  servant  can  do  with  two,  and  as  much  as  some  servants 
will  do  with  four  or  five. 

1 2.)  ^  Gtmtral  JEcoM«ry.— Judging  from  our  experience,  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking, 
latk-tatting,  washing,  and  drying  reduces  the  servants'  work  to  one  half,  and 
Uusanng  alone  pajs  the  total  cost  of  gas  used  for  these  purposes  more  than 
bnce  over :  the  savmg  in  expense  of  washing  and  cleaning,  wear  of  carpets  and 
conaias.  and  in  economy  of  food  is  tn  practice  a  large  item,  well  worth  considera* 
cm  also. 

(>)  ^G«  Fins. — ^The  great  advantages  of  gas  over  coal  fires  consists  in  the 
oooBidete  abKOce  of  ashes  and  dirt ;  in  the  fact  that  a  bright  hot  fire  can  be  ob- 
Saised  at  any  moment,  night  or  day ;  that  the  heat  can  be  regulated  at  will,  or  the 
file  extiogis^ied  when  not  required ;  in  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  coal 
into,  anl  ashes  and  refose  out  of,  the  room ;  in  the  fineedom  of  the  atmosphere  from 
dost  sad  Che  coosec^nent  saving  in  the  matter  of  furniture  dusting,  curtain  wash- 
iz^  Ac  Against  this  must  be  reckoned  the  greater  cost  of  gas  fires  as  compared 
with  ooal  for  constant  nse ;  but.  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  persons  who 
hsve  oDoe  used  a  good  gas  fire  that  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the  old  method 
c^  beaiiag.  For  bedrooms,  and  occasional  using,  a  gas  fire  is  always  economical, 
ascompaied  with  coal ;  in  fact,  the  expense  and  great  trouble  of  coal  fires  for 
bBdruums  render  their  use  practically  prohibitory,  whereas  a  good  hot  gas  fire 
caa  be  obtaiDed  ibr  half  an  hour,  night  and  morning,  at  a  cost  of  6^.  per  week  or 
losL  Is  the  sick-room  a  gas  fire  is  simply  invaluable ;  its  steadiness,  night  and 
daf ,  and  the  perfect  control  over  the  warmth  of  the  room  are  far  above  the  pos- 
Bixctie  of  any  coal  fire.  In  sudden  emergencies  the  instant  command  of  a  good 
fijc  is  the  night  is  sometimes  a  matter  ot  life  or  death.  In  the  bronchial  afifec* 
tkxB  wcoounoa  in  this  country  warmed  air  is  frequently  of  the  utmost  importance, 
aai  this  can  be  obtained  in  moderate  sixed  rooms  by  a  gas  stove  properly  oon- 
iizaoed,  with  a  regularity  and  econom  v  which  cannot  be  approached  oy  coal  or 
cofas.  Where  thelamily  consists  of  only  two  or  three  persons,  small  but  powerful 
cpec  gas  fires,  with  an  oven  over  the  nre  to  utilise  the  waste  heat,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  value  and  economv,  as  they  do  away  entirely  with  the  dirt  and 
^sb^  of  coal  fires,  and  yet  fill  all  the  purposes  of  a  small  kitchen  range.  These 
2.-2 113V  to  be  obtained  from  any  ^as  office. 

<  4.)  **  Objeetums  to  Gas. — ^The  objections  to  the  use  of  gas  as  a  fuel  exist  only  where 
t^  wrong  appliances  are  selected,  or  when  no  trouble  is  taken  to  learn  their 
e^o^  use.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  failure  with  gas  fires  is  that  they 
lit  {mchatsed  for  use  either  where  there  is  no  flue  or  where  the  chimney  has  a 
d^vs  draught ;  in  such  cases  as  these  the  faults  which  cause  the  failure  of  a  coal 
fix  vin  be  equally  unfavourable  to  a  gas  fire.  Boiling  burners  must  be  kept 
dear  and  in  good  condition ;  if  choked  with  dirt  and  grease,  they  will  fail  and  be 
ai  sQsatJs&ctory  as  a  lighting  burner  under  the  same  conditions.  Pans  and  kettles 
mcst  be  kept  clean  ontside,  or  they  make  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  ovens  must  be 
kqa ckaauisade  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  sweet  flavours  in 
thefeol" 
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THE  UTXNSUiS  OF  THE  XITOHSN. 

96.  Cooking  :  what  it  is. — Broadly  speaking  cooking  may  be  regard 

ILS  an  operation  that  is  performed  on  any  article  fit  for  food  by  the  applicsLtion 
heat — ^generally  fire  heat — through  an  intervening  medium,  which  medium  mu 
be  either  water  or  air.  Accepting  this  definition,  cooking  is  of  two  kinds,  na.ixiel 
boiling  and  roasting,  in  the  former  of  which  heat  is  communicated  to  and  SLcts  < 
the  article  to  be  cooked  through  the  medium  of  water,  and  in  the  latter  throug 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  pervades  all  space  as  far  as  we  are  immedia-te 
concerned  with  it,  enveloping  every  materiju  body  that  we  can  see  and  handl 
and  which,  in  cooking  by  roasting,  conveys  the  heat  from  the  source  of  liea.t  t 
the  material  on  which  its  action  is  desired.  There  are,  then,  two  great  opera.tiox 
included  under  the  general  terms  cooking ;  namely.  Boiling  and  Roasting. 

07.  Boiling  and  its  Branches,— Eaich  of  these  great  and  principi 

operations  in  cooking,  however,  have  their  branches  or  subdivisions,  for  l>oilin 
is  divisible  i&to>  X^)  Boiling  pure  and  simple,  in  hot  water,  as  when  a  round,  c 
beef,  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  ham  is.  as  we  call  it.  boiled:  (2)  Stewing,  which  is  i 
modification  of  boiling,  the  action  of  the  heat  through  the  intervening  mediurn 
water  or  stock,  being  rendered  less  intense  by  the  further  removal  of  the  vesse 
in  which  the  stewing  is  performed  from  the  source  of  heat,  but  being  generally 
prolonged ;  and  (3)  Frying,  which,  after  all,  is  really  boiling  in  a  fatty  mediun 
instead  of  water,  although  the  result  is  more  like  that  which  is  obtained  b^, 
roastinf .  Simmering,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  is  merely  £| 
less  violent  form  of  boiling,  the  action  of  the  heat  being  modified,  as  in  stewing , 
80  as  to  produce  a  more  gentle  transference  of  the  heated  particles  of  water  from 
the.  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  centre  and  surface  of  the  fluid  than  the  hurried 
rush  that  is  noticeable  in  boiling. 

08.  Roasting   €md   its  Branches.—  Again,   roasting,  in  which    the 
heat  passes  from  the  source  of  heat  to  the  material  to  be  cooked,  through  the 
intervening  and  surrounding  air,  may  be  subdivided  into  (i)  Roastinfi  proper, 
performed  before  an  open  fire ;  (a)  Baking,  or  roasting  in  an  oven,  applicable  to 
meat,  bread,  or  pastry  ;  (3)  BroUin^  or  Grilling,  in  which  the  food  to  be  cooked 
is  laid  on  a  metal  grid,  or  frame  with  transverse  bars,  or  suspended  before  the 
fire  within  a  double  frame ;  and  (4)  Toasting,  which   is  analogous  to  broiling, 
although  the  latter  term  is  more  commonly  applied  to   the  browning  of   the 
8arfiM»  of  a  slice  of  bread,  muffin,  cnmi]>et,  Ac.,  and  the  former  to  the  treatment 
of  meat,  bacon,  Ac.    It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  notice  the  principal  l 
utensils  used  in  the  kitchen  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  boiling  and  roasting 
with  their  sub-divisions ;  and  to  take  in  a  third  section  all  utensils  that  are 
auxiliary  to  cooking  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  cooking,  and 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  baking-dishes,  patty-pans,  Sec,  in  the  operations 
themselves. 

I.  Utensils  Usbd  in  Boiling,  &c. 

99.  Saucepans. — A  saucepan  is  for  the  most  part  a  circular  vessel,  rather 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  furnished  with  a  long  handle,  a  lid  or  cover, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  smaller  kinds,  with  a  lip  for  the  better  and  easier  trans- 
ference of  its  contents  to  another  vessel.  Saucepans  of  various  kinds  and 
boilers,  closely  allied  to  them  in  form,  and  which  serve  much  the  same  uses. 
rank  among  the  most  important  articles  in  the  kitchen,  for  very  little  cooking  can 
be  done  without  them.  There  are  many  kinds  and  varieties  of  saucepans,  and 
illustrations  are  given  of  a  few  of  those  that  are  generally  found  to  be  the  most 
useful.    Sauc^)aits  are  made  in  block-tin ;  cast-iron,  tinned  inside ;  cast-iron. 


Utensils /or  Boilings  &c* 
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enamelled  inside;  in  wrought-iron,  with  bright  covers,  and  in  copper.  Illasi 
trations  of  various  saucepans  will  be  found  in  page  59.  Their  capacity  and 
prices  range  as  follows : — 


Description. 

Cap«:ity. 

Price. 

X.  Ik  Cast-irok,  Strong: 

(d).  With  Covers  and  Wrought  Handles 

From  1 1 

pint  to  36  pints. 

From  IS.  od,  to 

4S.  od. 

1  (b).         Do.           with  Front  Handles 
(c).  Enamelled.Block-Tin  Covers, with  Lips 

1.    >6 

u     34     „ 

„     4*.  9<'.  to 
„      15.  6d.  to 

5S.  6d. 

»     i 

•»       5      tf 

5.  orf. 

{d).         Do.                Do.        without  Lips 

>i     a 

If        12       „ 

,,      25.  6d.  to 

6s.  orf. 

2.  In  Wrought  Iron.  Strong: 

(ay.  With  Block-Tin  Covers 

3.  In  Coppbr,  Extra  Strong  : 

•1       z 

»    24    „ 

„     3*.  M.  to 

XTf.  W. 

(a).  With  Covers  and  Metal  Handles 

»     2 

>.    28   „ 

„     8s.  6d.  to 

33*.  orf. 

(6).        Do.       with  Lips  and  Hardwood  *> 
Handles i 

u       « 

..        6      „ 

„     75.  od.  to 

X6t.  od. 

The  prices  and  capacity  of  saucepans  and  of  other  articles,  in  most  cases,  an 
taken  nrom  the  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son 
57,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  Messrs.  Henry  Loveridge  and  Company.  MerridaU 
Works,  Wolverhampton,  whose  specialties  are  domestic  ironmongery  of  every  kind 
and  especially  tin-ware,  manutacture  tin  saucepans,  to  hold  from  i  pint  to  i( 
pints,  and  block-tin  saucepans,  with  lip  and  cover,  of  the  same  range  of  capacity 
It  maybe  as  well  to  explain  that  Messrs.  Loveridge  and  Co.  are  manuuicturers  only 
and  supply  the  articles  they  make  to  furnishing  ironmongers  in  quantities  and  not 
singly  to  individual  purchasers.  Their  pattern  book,  however,  which  containr 
about  1,500  illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  brass,  copper,  tin-plate,  papier-mache,  anc 
japanned  wares,  can  be  seen  and  looked  through  at  any  fumisning  ironmonger's 
in  town  or  country  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  or  we  may  go  even  furthei; 
and  say,  in  any  and  every  British  Colony  or  Dependency.  On  the  score  o\ 
economy,  intending  purchasers  should  malos  a  point  of  asking  for  Messrs.  Love- 
ridge and  Co.'s  wares  and  obtaining  them,  and  to  see  that  this  firm's  regisUreA 
trade  mark  appears  on  all  goods  they  may  order  or  receive. 

100.  Bailer  or  Boiling  Pofc— In  large  families  this  utensil  comes  intc 
almost  daily  requisition.  It  is  used  for  boiling  large  joints,  hams,  puddings.  &c.. 
and  is  usually  made  of  iron.  It  is  made  as  shown  in  page  59.  Boilers  may  be  had 
in  cast-iron,  tinned  inside,  to  hold  from  3  gallons  to  7  gallons,  at  from  55.  td.  tc 
115.,  according  to  size:  in  wrought  iron,  with  bright  cover,  to  hold  from  ^ 
gallons  to  12  gallons,  at  from  165.  to  265. 

101.  The  l>iflfC«fer.— This  utensil  is  a  kind  of  stock-pot,  made  of  iron, 
having  a  lid  which  fits  closely  into  a  groove  at  the  top  of  it,  as  shown  in  page  59. 
No  steam  escapes,  therefore,  by  the  lid  ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  valve  at  the 
top  of  the  cover  that  the  sui>erfluous  steam  passes  ofif.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
utensil,  inasmuch  as  by  using  it  a  larger  quantity  of  wholesome  and  nourishing 
food  maybe  obtained  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  is  possible  without  it.  and 
when  bones  are  boiled  in  it  its  action  will  extract  every  nutritive  particle  from 
them,  leaving  nothing  but  the  inorganic  part  of  the  bones.  This  utensil,  when 
in  use,  should  not  be  placed  over  a  fierce  nre,  as  that  would  injure  the  quality  of 
the  preparation ;  for  whatever  is  cooked  must  be  done  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  the  liquid  being  just  kepjt  at  the  simmering  point.  These  digesters  are 
made  in  all  sizes,  and  may  be  obtained  to  hold  from  a  quarts  to  16  quarts.  The 
prices  of  digesters  vary  according  to  capacity,  namely,  to  hold  4  quarts,  y.  gd.; 
6  quarts,  55. ;  8  quarts,  6s. ;  10  quarts,  71. ;  12  quarts.  8r. ;  and  16  quarts,  zos.  6d. 

102.  The  8tOCk^Ot.—Thia  article,  which  is  illustrated  in  page  59,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  used  m  the  preparation  of  stock,  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
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soQps»  gravies,  &c.  Stock  is  made  of  meat,  bones,  vj^etables.  spices, 
tz.,  and  should  always  be  prepared  the  day  before  it  is  wantea.  A 
^3od  cook  should  never  be  without  stock:  therefore  she  should  make  it  her 
nrst  business  every  morning  to  put  the  stock-pot  on  the  stove,  and  bear  in  mind 
wntr  ia  gUom  the  prtfaration  to  rtmain  in  the  vessel  all  night.  Stock-pots  are  always 
sade  in  wrought  iron  or  copper.  Wrought  iron  stock-pots,  holding  from  6 
q:arts  to  24  quarts,  are  sold,  without  tap  and  grating,  at  prices  ranging  from  ly. 
tc  iSs. ;  or  with  tap  and  drainer,  from  los.  to  125.  extra,  according  to  size.  Copper 
s&idL-pots  range  from  8  quarts  to  48  quarts  in  capacity,  and  from  345.  to  1355. 
SI  price,  without  taps.  Larger  stock-pots,  also  ot  copper,  fitted  with  large  taps 
33A  fading  gratings  inside  for  drawing  off  the  stock,  and  holding  from  11  quarts 
to  17  galkms,  or  ^  quarts,  are  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from  £s  to  ;^io  105.  All 
tlsse  stock-pots,  whether  with  or  without  taps  and  gratings,  are  of  extra  weight 
sad  itiength,  are  well  finished  and  have  cutlet-pan  covers. 

103.  The  JSraizing^pan.— The  braizing-pan,  which  is  used  in  cookery  in 
pefarmmg  the  operation  known  as  brazing,  or  braizing,  is  a  double  vessel,  formed 
3s  ia  flhistration  in  page  59.  The  meat,  having  been  stewed  sufficiently,  is  placed 
B  tbe  lower  vessel,  facilities  for  putting  it  in  and  taking  it  out  being  afforded  by 
the  strahkcr.  with  upright  handles,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  live  coals 
are  placed  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  is  then  placed  in  position  over  the  meat. 
Tbe  kfwer  vessel  is  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  oven,  in  which  the  meat  is 
pitio&y  bnnmed  and  finished  off.  ^  Copper  brazing-pans,  extra  strong,  oval  in 
Kina,with  fire-pan  covers  and  draining  plates  inside,  from  15  to  21  inches  in 
lecgtfa,  are  aoid  at  prices  ranging  from  631.  to  ziSs.,  according  to  length. 

104.  The  SteW'-pan. — A  stew-pan  differs  from  a  saucepan  in  having  straight 
sdesaoda  fiat  lid,  with  a  handle.  This  kind  of  stew-pan  is  much  in  vogue,  it  bemg 
cosneokst  for  many  purposes.  One  great  advantage  is  that  the  lid  may  at  any 
tise  be  lifted  off  without  danger  of  burning  the  fingers,  which,  with  the  common 
^^''^pmf,  cannot  sometimes  be  avoided.  Cast-iron  stew-pans,  tinned  inside,  vary 
is  capsdty  finom  2|  pints  to  8}  pints,  and  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  is.  3a. 
k>3r.6tf.  Strong  wronght-iron  stew-pans  with  block-tin  covers,  containing  from 
x|  pints  to  Z2  pints,  are  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from  4s.  6d.  to  121.  Copper 
sev^aas  ci  extra  strength  and  finish,  holding  from  f  pint  to  22  quarts,  range  in 
pnoeftom  51.  6tf.  to  60s. ;  a  lighter  make  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  up  to  11  quarts. 
Tbe  bandies  of  these  stew-pans  and  of  the  covers  with  which  they  are  fitted  are 
S3de  of  bomisbed  iron,  the  covers  are  of  the  form  indicated  in  page  59,  it 
istkelbrm  that  is  almost  invariably  used  in  French  kitchens,  and  stew-pans  thus 
ccreied  will  be  found  to  be  for  more  serviceable  and  convenient  to  use  than  a 
sSev-fOD  with  the  ordinary  saucepan  cover.  Larger  steamers,  oval  in  shape, 
covered  axul  handled  in  the  same  manner,  with  dividing  plates  inside,  varying  in 
Is^  from  II  inches  to  15  inches,  are  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from  385.  to  645 
T^  stew-paas  made  by  Messrs.  Henry  Loveridge  and  Co.  can  be  specially  re« 
rfvmn,»Mt^mA ;  tfacy  are  made  in  three  forms — round,  oval  and  seamless.  The 
naaid  sancepaais,  whether  of  the  commoner  kind  or  planished,  range,  in  diameter, 
l-sm  5)  to  14  inches ;  the  round  seamless  saucepans,  whether  of  tin  or  copper, 
£rs  6  to  13  inches ;  the  oval  kinds,  planished,  from  7  to  14  inches. 

105.  The  I>autdef  or  MUkf  SauceptUU— This  is.  on  a  small  scale,  what 
tbe  batn-ms^ru  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  smaller  saucepan  fitting  into  the  larger 
Qoe  is  lined  with  enamel,  which  is  nice  for  boiling  custards,  milk,  or  any  prepara- 
tioethat  is  liable  to  easily  bum  or  eateh.  When  in  use,  the  lower  saucepan  is 
half  iiSed  witb  water.  In  warminf;  up  good  gravies,  or  any  dish  that  wants  much 
cketj  and  care,  these  saucepans  will  be  found  very  useful.  This  kind  of  saucepan 
'   1  with  a  loose  earthenware  lining,  as  shown  in  page  59,  is  supplied  in  lour 
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BizeSi  known  as  No.  z,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  sold  respectively  at  35..  3s.  9^.,  45.  6i.. 
and  5s.td,  ] 

106.  Steamers. — These  articles  consist  of  a  cylinder  of  tin.  tinned  iron,  oj 
copper,  made  to  fit  into  the  top  of  a  saucepan  and  to  carry  the  saucepan  cove^ 
as  its  own.  The  lower,  or  saucepan  portion  varies  in  capacity  from  6  to  14  pintsj 
and  the  entire  appliance  is  sold  at  from  45.  6d.  to  75.  2^.,  according  to  size.  Large] 
kinds,  containing  from  6  to  12  quarts,  may  also  be  obtained.  Steamers  ar^ 
chiefly  used  in  cooking  potatoes.  When  the  potatoes  are  just  done,  the  water  iJ 
the  saucepan  should  be  poured  off  and  the  steamer  replaced.  The  heat  from  th^ 
saucepan  below  quickly  causes  the  moisture  remaining  in  the  potatoes  and  th( 
Steamer  itself  to  evaporate,  thus  converting  the  latter  into  a  dry  hot  closet,  in  wbicl 
the  cooking  of  the  potatoes  is  completed.  Even  when  boiled,  potatoes,  like  rice 
should  have  the  water  drained  off,  and  the  cooking  should  be  completed  this  way 
An  illustration  oi  an  iron  saucepan  and  steamer  is  shown  in  page  59. 

107.  The  Turbot  Kettle  and  Salmon  JBCcettc.— This  variety  of  fishj 
kettle  is  arranged  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  fish  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  I 
is  shallow,  very  broad,  and  is  fitted  inside  with  a  drainer  the  same  as  other  fish 
kettles.  Turbot-kettles  are  usually  supplied  in  three  sizes,  known  as  small 
middle  and  large.  These  sizes,  in  block-tin,  strong,  are  supplied  at  15s.,  205.  anq 
255.  Copper  turbot  kettles,  of  improved  shape,  with  covers  and  draining  platesj 
are  supplied  in  various  sizes,  ranging  in  length  from  20  to  24  inches,  and  in  pried 
from  £3  155.  to  £s  los.  The  salmon  kettle  is  a  long,  narrow  utensil,  like  th^ 
fish  kettle,  but  the  cover  has  a  handle  at  each  end  instead  of  one  only  in  tb^ 
middle.  They  are  made  in  copper,  with  draining  plates,  in  sizes  from  20  inchd 
to  30  inches  in  length,  and  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  £3  y.  to  £6,  accord^ 
ing  to  size.   Illustrations  of  the  turbot-kettle  and  salmon- kettle  are  given  in  page  391 

108.  The  Fish  JPaw,  or  Kettle.-'This  utensil  is  fitted  with  a  drained 
inside,  which  is  pulled  up  when  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked.  The  drainer  19 
then  laid  across  the  kettle,  and  the  fish  lifted  on  to  the  dish  with  the  fish-sliceH 
a  perforated  plate  attacheid  to  a  long  handle,  sold  at  i«.,  is.  ^,  and  15.  6d.,  accordi 
ing  to  size.  Fish  kettles  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  are  made  either  a^ 
shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  59,  with  handles  at  the  side,  or  with  a 
swing  handle,  like  that  of  a  pail.  The  former  is  the  more  convenient  shape,  oi 
account  of  the  facility  which  the  two  handles  at  the  ends  afford  for  putting  tb^ 
kettle  on  the  range  or  taking  it  off.  Prices  range  from.  45.  64.  to  9s.  for  kettle^ 
in  strong  block-tin  plate,  and  from  i8s.  to  42^.,  planished.  Copper  fish-kettles 
from  16  to  22  inches,  are  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from  45s.  to  85s.  Tb( 
mackerel-kettle,  or  saucepan,  which  will  serve  as  a  fish-kettle  for  all  long  fish 
such  as  whiting,  haddock,  &c.,  and  for  soles  and  small  plaice,  is  an  elongates 
saucepan,  with  cover,  and  having  a  long  handle  on  one  side  and  an  iron  loopec 
handle  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  sold  respecj 
tively  at  45.,  5s.  and  65. 

109.  Fish  Fryer  and  Drainer.— Kn  admirable  contrivance  for  frying 
fish,  by  using  which  an  experienced  cook  is  much  more  likely  to  insure  succes^ 
and  send  a  dish  of  fried  fish  properly  to  table.  It  is  in  shape  not  unlike  a  pre! 
serving-pan  fitted  with  a  closely-made  wire  drainer ;  and  in  this  the  fish  is  placH 
and  lowered  into  the  boiling  fat.  As  in  frying  fish  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  larg^ 
body  of  fat,  the  depth  of  this  kettle  gives  it  a  considerable  superiority  over  th< 
ordinary  frying-pan.  There  is,  besides,  very  little  danger  of  the  fish  breaking 
for  being  lifted  up  on  the  drainer  when  done,  it  is  easily  dished.  Cooked  in  thi| 
manner  the  fish  does  not  require  turning,  as  the  fat  quite  covers  it,  and  of  coursi 
browns  it  on  both  sides  at  once.    The  greasy  moisture,  too,  is  more  effectually  gd 
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naot  Tbe  average  prices  of  fish  fryers  and  drainers  are:*~in  tinned  wire,  from 
•  w  "f^  "*  diameter,  35.  gd.  and  4J.  4^. ;  in  wrought  iron,  from  12  to  18 
abes  in  length,  firom  ^.  yl.  to  iSs.  6d.;  and  in  copper,  heavily  made,  in  lengths 
n^M,i6  and  18  inches.  ^8s.,  525.  6rf.,  and  60$.  respectively.  An  illustration  of 
tK  we  fish-fryer  and  diamer  will  be  found  in  page  65. 

J^  Wire  Vegetable  Strainer.— This  useful  article  consists  of  a  wire 
pse,  roond  which  thinner  wire  is  coiled  and  fastened.  It  is  made  to  fit  inside 
i^-panorsaQcepan,  and  thus  forms  a  convenient  utensil  in  which  to  boil  vege- 
|^«^2nd  to  lift  them  at  once  out  of  the  water ;  or  for  frying  whitebait,  or 
?3iey  or  diced  vegetables  for  soups,  &c.  They  are  made  in  sizes  from  6 
^^ to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  at  prices  from  2s.  ^d.  to  5s.,  according 
toaze.  An  illustration  of  the  wire  frying-basket  is  given  in  page  65. 

*^  The  Frying-pan.— This  article  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
'^^^'^^^jwiition shapes,  sizes,  and  prices.  They  maybe  had  either  round 
W^ft  -^^  shelving  sides :  the  round  pans  being  made  in  sizes  ranging 
«Lm1  ^  ™^^  ^*  *^'  21*  prices  varying  from  gd.  to  is.  id.  The  oval 
?6as,^tehare  more  commonly  used,  are  made  in  sizes  from  iij  to  15  inches 
n  ttga,  aad  are  supplied  at  from  is.  to  2s. 

J|j^w  Onielet  Pan. — ^This  pan  is  a  variety  of  the  frying-pan  and 
^^^TMifc  areolar  in  form,  but  shallower  than  the  fr  ving-pan,  for  convenience 
a  tanBgpwkes,  omelets,  &c.  They  are  made  in  bright  polished  wrought 
*».  nwdiiooe  piece,  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  at  from 
5^  \^  omelet  pans  for  souffle  omelets,  are  made  8,  9  and  10  inches 
^^neter.  and  sold  at  ys.,  8s.  and  9s.  each.  Copper  omelet  pans,  with  bur- 
™adm  handles,  range  from  6J  inches  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  sold 
fra^to  lu.  each.  Pans  of  the  same  material,  with  rounded  or  bowl  bottoms 
^**™2"*°^  8, 8)  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  at  9s.  6rf.,  los.  6d. 
aad  111,  61,  each.  An  illustration  of  the  omelet-pan  is  given  in  page  59. 

yP?^J^  ^^andeau  or  Cutlet  Paw.— This  is  another  variety  of 
•™?  ^-  ^*  ^  °**^*  ^^*^  upright  sides,  from  7  to  14  inches  in  diameter, 
atpnoBno^from  21s.  to  68s.  according  to  size  when  made  of  copper  ;  but 
^'^'Ijwpns are  also  made,  especially  in  the  intermediate  sizes,  from  10  to 
"  h*  °*  ^^t^*.  which  are  cheaper.  The  saute  pan  is  not  so  deep  as  the 
^»pn.  and  has  no  cover,  and  differs  only  from  the  omelet  pan  in  having  its 
^™^"^nised  above  the  edge  of  the  pan.  It  is  made  in  sizes  ranging  from 
][  7^  ^Miocbei  in  diameter,  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  6s.  6d.  to  20f. 
j^^h^^^  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  extra  deep  and  furnished 
^J^w  lib  the  fricandean-pan,  are  sold  at  21s.,  25s.  and  30s.  respectively. 
uyjtJaaof the  fricandean'pan  and  sante-pan  are  given  in  page  59. 

jU4.  Bain^Marte  Pan  and  Stew-'pans,  <£'c.— The  bain-marie  is  not 
W3 »  each  in  England  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  large 
«*a™aicni$and  the  households  of  the  wealthy.  In  serving  a  large  dinner  it  is  a 
aag  laefiil  and  indeed  necessary  article.  The  pan  is  fiUwl  with  boiling  water 
^  Jtaifa  00  the  hot  plate  pf  the  range  or  kitchener.  The  saucepans  containing 
^  aaoes,  gravies,  entrees.  &c.,  are  plunged  in  the  water  and  the  bain*marie 
Jl^teat  a  proper  heat  without  any  risk  of  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
^^^haag  thfor  flavour.  If  the  hour  of  dinner  is  uncertain  in  any  estab- 
hsaat.flo|ineaas  of  preserving  the  warmth  and  flavour  of  the  dishes  to  be 
l^iiD  sure  and  certain  as  the  employment  of  the  bain-marie.  Messrs.  Henry 
^^^%  aod  Co.  manufacture  a  bain*marie  in  planished  tin  plate,  18  in.  by 
'4<D^i74)  in.,  with  suitable  sauccipans  holding  from  ^  pint  to  5  pints,  at  765. 
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They  may  be  had  in  wrought  iron,  i6  inches  square,  with  5  stew,  i  glaze  and 
soup  pots,  at  75*. ;  18  inches  square,  with  6  stew,  i  glaze  and  1  soup  pots,  at  85$. 
and  20  inches  square,  with  7  stew,  i  glaze  and  2  soup  pots,  at  105;.  Thes 
specialties  may  be  obtained  through  any  ironmonger.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Soi 
supply  bain-maries  in  copper,  extra  strong,  as  follows : — 


Utensils 

SUPPLIED  WITB  BACH 

Bain-Marib. 

Na 

Dimensions. 

Stew-pans. 

Soup  Pots. 

Glaze  Pots 

Price. 

I 

8 
3 

4    1 

L'ngth 

16  in. 
18  in. 
aoin. 
23  in. 

Brdth. 

Z2|in. 
13*  in. 
15  m. 
x6ftin. 

3  in. 

X 

a 
a 
2 

3*  in. 

2 

'a 
3 
3 

4  in. 

1 
a 

a 
3 

4  J  in. 

I 
a 
a 
a 

sin. 

X 

I 

X 

2 

3*  in. 

X 

6  in. 

X 

6iin. 

X 

7  in. 

I 

3iin. 

X 
X 

4  in. 

z 

X 

£$.d. 

600 

7  zo  0 

8  10   0 

9  18   6 

Each  number  mav  be  had  in  a  lighter  make  at  a  lower  price.  All  the  uteosfl 
supplied  with  each  bain-marie  are  tinned  inside  and  outside,  and  will  be  altered 
if  required,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  purchaser.  On  an  emergency  a  laiR- 
fish-kettle  mav  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a  bain-marie  for  one  or  two  saucepans.  A| 
illustration  of  the  bain-marie  and  the  utensils  supplied  with  it  is  given  in  page  591 

115.  SpeeitUties  far  BoiUnfff  Sc—AU  the  ordinary  articles  in  use  fo' 
boiling  and  its  allied  operations  have  now  been  noticed.  There  are,  howeva : 
a  few  specialties  by  various  makers,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  attentioa 
which  inay  be  conveniently  noticed  now.  First  among  these  are  Captai^ 
Warren's  cooking  utensils,  supplied  by  all  ironmongers.  Captain  Wairen'i 
utensils  include  his  Patent  Cookmg  Pot.  Patent  Cooking  Saucepan,  Patent  Corr) 
Pan,  Patent  Boiler,  Patent  Fish  Kettle,  and  Invalid's  Cooking  Pot,  with  his  Paten 
Corrugated  Bachelor's  Broiler,  which  will  receive  notice,  viz,,  under  articles  usd 
in  Roasting,  &c.  Illustrations  of  Warren's  Round  Cooking  Pot,  New  Bellic 
Cooking  Pot,  Corrugated  Bachelor's  Broiler,  Curry  Pan,  and  Oblong  Fish-Kettle 
will  be  found  in  page  65. 

116.  Warren'8  Caching  UtenMs:  Captieities  and  Prices.— i 

The  Cooking  Saucepan  is  round,  as  shown  in  the  iUastration,  and  constats  of  fom 
parts,  the  saucepan  in  which  the  water  is  heated,  the  receptacle  in  which  the  meat 
&c.,  is  placed,  a  steamer,  which  fits  into  the  saucepan  itself,  and  the  coaxpartmenii 
for  meat,  and  a  cover,  which  fits  into  anj  of  the  parts  just  mentioned.  Its  capadt\l 
ranges  from  4  to  12  quarts,  and  its  price  from  iis.  91^.  to  aas.  6d.  a.  Warrtn-^ 
Cooking  Pot  is  made  on  precisely  the  same  principle,  but  in  different  shapes,  namely 
with  upright  sides  and  with  rounded  sides.  The  oval  upright-sided  pots  measure 
lengthwise  from  12^  to  24  inches,  and  are  supplied  at  firom  225.  gi.  to  909.,  accord 
ing  to  size.  The  pots  with  rounded  sides  hold  firom  3  to  8  gallons,  and  are  sole 
at  from  26$.  gi.  to  525.  each.  Planished  pots  of  the  same  kind  are  made  in  all  but 
the  largest  size,  and  are  sold  at  from  345.  to  37s.  If  supplied  withont  a  steamer, 
which  is  not  desirable,  they  range  in  price  from  22s,  grf.  to  39*.  The  meal 
chamber  and  steamer  are  supplied  separately  to  fit  cast-iron  saucepans  and  pots 
Those  round  in  form  for  saucepans  hold  from  4  to  12  quarts,  and  are  sold  at  froni 
85.  3rf.  to  145.  gi.  each.  Oval  ones  for  cast-iron  pots  contain^  from  3  to  8  gallonsi 
and  are  sold  at  from  185.  3^.  to  315.  each,  accoriding  to  size.  3.  Warren^s  Cuni 
Pan  is  made  in  one  size  only,  namely,  10  inches,  and  is  sold  at  85.  ThereceptacH 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  which  the  rice  and  meat  are  cooked  scpa 
rately.  and  sent  to  table  without  removal  to  a  dish.  In  form  the  curry  pan  ii 
oval,  and  externally  resembles  a  stew-pan.  4.  Wanmi*s  Pat$nt  Fish  KiUU  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  other  utensils,  is  ooade  in  sizes  raiiging  from  16  to  34  inches,  at 


Patent  Cooking  Utensik. 
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prices  from  265.  6d.  to  475.,  according  to  size.  5.  Warren*s  Patent  BoiUr,  \ 
making  beef  tea,  soup,  and  broth  for  invalids,  and  for  boiling  milk,  nothing  < 
be  better  than  the  Patent  Boiler,  expressly  constructed  for  these  purposes, 
vessel  in  which  the  water  is  placea  containing  3  gallons,  and  the  cooker, 
receptacle  for  meat,  milk,  &c.,  x  gallon.  It  is  supplied  at  335.  It  is  fumisl 
with  a  tap  for  drawing  off  the  water  when  done  with.  6.  Warren^s  Invalid's  Cc 
ing  Pot.  This  is  an  admirably  contrived  utensil  that  is  most  desirable  for  in\'a 
cooking,  and  might  even  be  used  in  the  sick-room.  It  is  10  inches  in  diame 
and  costs  135.,  but  larger  sizes  are  made  to  order  at  a  corresponding  increase 
price.  Small  joints,  fowls,  a  pair  of  pigeons,  or  any  choice  dish  for  a  delic 
appetite  may  be  prepared  in  it,  and  the  full  flavour  of  the  meat  and  all  1 
nutriment  contained  m  it  will  be  retained  unimpaired  and  undiminished.  Fc 
prepared  in  it  will  appear  as  if  stewed  or  boiled,  but  if  the  appearance  of  ro 
meat  is  desired,  it  may  be  browned  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  ordinary  w; 
Excellent  soup  or  beef  tea  may  be  made  in  it,  nothing  being  lost  by  evaporati< 

117.  Principle  of  the  Proceaa.—Bj  means  of  Captain  Warre 
cooking  pots  an  inexperienced  cook  or  general  servant  may  send  to  table 
well-cooked  dinner  without  difficulty.  The  peculiarity  of  the  process  consists 
cookingwithout  the  viands  coming  in  contact  with  water  or  steam ;  the  meat,  kt 
from  water  entirely,  is  cooked  in  an  inner  cylinder,  the  outer  one,  containing  t 
water,  being  kept  at  the  boiling  point.  The  food  thus  prepared  is  cooked  in 
own  vapour,  and  none  of  its  nutritious  properties  are  wasted.  The  well-knc 
fact  that  meat  cooked  bv  the  ordinary  methods  of  roasting  or  boiling  loses  a  lai 
portion  both  in  bulk  ana  weight,  as  well  as  some  very  important  chemical  qualiti 
is  of  itself  sufficient  recommendation  to  make  use  of  Captain  Warrei 
invention. 

Cooking  meats  in  the  ordinary  way  produces  the  following  results : — 

By  Roasting  Meat  loses  |  of  the  original  weight,  or  5  §  oz.  in  the  lb. 
By  Boiling  Meat  loses  4?  oz.  in  the  lb. 
By  Baking  Meat  loses  3  (  oz.  in  the  ]b. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  repeated  trials,  that  meat,  fish  and  poultry,  vih 
cooked  in  a  Warren's  Pot,  retain  those  nourishing  juices  which,  it  cooked  in  t 
ordinary  method,  would  have  been  Uirown  off"  in  vapour ;  but  which  by  this  mo 
become  condensed,  and  are  returned  in  moisture  at  a  temperature  sufficient 
cook  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  To  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  this  invenl 
is  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon.  ' 

The  following  brief  directions  are  all  that  are  required  for  the  use  of  Warrei 
Pots  :— 

(  z.)  The  water  in  the  saucepan  or  pot,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  H( 
Cooking  Pot  in  page  65,  should  be  high  enough  to  touch  the  bottom  of  '*- 
closed  pot,  B. 

( 2.)  Meat  to  be  dressed  must  be  placed  in  the  pot  b  without  water,  and  the  . 
put  on,  with  the  pipe  inserted  in  the  tube ;   or  if  the  steamer,  c,  be  used,  thett] 
steam-tube  at  the  bottom  must  be  carefully  inserted  in  the  tube  of  b. 

(  3. )  After  bringing  the  water  to  the  boil,  the  saucepan  must  be  placed  at  the 
of  the  fire,  near  enough  to  heep  it  boiling. 

(4.)  The  pots,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  uncoverj 

118.  Perkina'  Patent  Sanitary  Seamless  Steel  Utensils.—' 

Patent  Sanitary  Seamless  Steel  Cooking  Utensils,  introduced  and  manufactn 
by  the  patentees,  Messrs.  B.  Perkins  and  Son,  139,  Cannon  Street,  London,  S 
which  obtained  a  silver  medal  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  South  Kensington 
1885,  are  infinitely  superior  to  ordinary  cooking  utensils  which  fulfil  the  same  f 
poses,  on  account  of  their  strength,  durability  and  cleanliness.    Being  mad^ 
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stcc.1  thickly  coated  with  pure  refined  tin,  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
oraer,  witboat  any  of  its  drawbacks,  among  which  may  be  specially  named  their 
laality  to  get  coated  with  verdigris,  or  copper-mst,  under  careless  or  unskilful 
lsad»-verdipis  bong  a  poison  imparting  its  deadly  qualities  to  any  food  cooked 
havesel  tut  is  tainted  with  it.  Being  seamless,  or  without  joint  in  any  part, 
zsimadeofsted,  thc^  are  of  the  same  thickness  as  copper,  practically  indestruc- 
tibie.  and  not  liable  to  bum  their  contents  when  cookmg.  They  are  safe,  and, 
tbtitlDfe,  eooDomical  in  use,  being  cheaper  in  the  long  run  even  than  cast-iron 
::dvnnght-!ion  vessels,  by  reason  of  tneir  durability.  Their  su])eriority  over 
cppper  ha^  been  already  mentioned,  but  there  is  yet  another  point  in  which 
ti^yaie  better  than  utensils  made  of  this  material,  and  that  is  m  the  fact  that 
"^atbe  tin  wears  oflf  they  are  as  harmless  as  before,  being  made  of  steel,  and 
the? ae  Abetter  than  enamelled  ware,  the  enamel  of  which  will  sometimes 
m  dipped  off,  and  thus  render  them  dangerous  to  use.  Some  enamels,  too, 
areof  apoisanons  nature,  which  renders  enamelled  saucepans,  Sec,  objectionable. 
To  sum  up  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  these  beautirally  made  and  finished 
i^t&sk.  kx  they  are  well  planished  and  burnished,  and  are  made  without  brazing, 
» perfectly  free  from  all  classes  of  poisoning  through  lead  or  verdigris,  as  is 
ssKticesdM  case  with  copper  vessels ;  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  arsenical 
psnmg,  as  with  enamelled  goods. 

11^  Ftffiie  *'8anitarif^'  Seamless  Steel  Saucepan.— This  is  the 

cntdtbe^wkindsof  utensils  manufactured  by  Messrs.  B.  Perkins  and  Son, 
^  sp{Sri  by  all  ironmongers.  It  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  weight  as  the 
^Q^ajiper  saacepan,  planished  and  burnished.  It  is  made  in  the  sizes, 
fc .  Ofeo  below,  and  sold  by  all  ironmongers,  at  the  following  prices.  The  form 
Bckzrijsbono,  as  well  as  its  make,  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  65. 

^.inaches..    3I  4        4*       5       Sl         6|       7         7*       8»       9         rt 

fflgyopnts....     i  X     •    xf       a       3  4         5        6        8       xo         la 

"«*• a/4      s/8      3/    3/7      4/«    4/10     5/5      6/     7/a       9/       «/ 

^Patent  "  Sanitary  ^^  Seamless  Steel  Stetv-paiu-^The  shape 
^ixsi  of  this  utensil  is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  65.  Its  sizes 
*2^isxesareasfoUows:— 

^|>steiB]Klies  ..456  7  8  9  10         XI  tfl 

^ 3/        3/7        4/a       4/xo        s/5         6/         jjt       8/3        10/3 

121  Patent  ** Sanitary^  Seamless-Steel  Sautepan.— The  key- 

|^^t3  the  value  of  this  and  the  other  seamless  utensils  mentioned  above  lies  m 
^-^  "Sanitary."  This  utensil  resembles  in  shape  the  cutlet-pan  or  saute- 
P^saown  in  page  59,    Its  sizes  and  prices  are : — 

^=ew  in  indie* .* 8  9  xo  xi  m 

^ a/6  3/  3/8  4/9  3/8 

J^  Bower^g  Patent  Potato  Stea^ner.'-^The  principle  on  which  this 
^^?y  atensil  is  constructed  is  that  all  vegetables,  fish,  meat,  &c.,  are  better 
i^^'t*;^  nia  less  risk  of  spoiling  by  being  lefl  too  long  in  the  water,  by  being 
-/^D^  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  and 
j^^^aaiied  off  by  steam  in  the  top  of  the  saucepan,  after  having  been  lifted  up 
J'.st  ot  the^ater  and  su^ended  there.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  given  in  page  65, 
^^^^^^^^  shown  boiling  in  the  Patent  Potato  Steamer,  and  steaming  in  the 
^^  ^J^steamer,  a  vessel  with  holes  in  its  bottom,  in  which  the  potatoes  arc 
1^^-  Kag  hnng  for  this  purpose  on  a  hook  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  saucepan. 
^?|*Ber. filled  with  potatoes,  is  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in 
^"°**ot  water  to  cover  the  potatoes,  and  rise  a  little  above  them.  After  boiling 
uom  tm  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  steamer  is  raised  and  fixed  at  the  top,  and  in  about 
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twelve  minates  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  potatoes,  they  are  finish o 
perfection.  Another  advantage  accruing  from  the  use  of  this  potato  stea 
IS  that  when  steaming,  the  potatoes  are  kept  entirely  free  from  condensed  st 
the  condensation  taking  place  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  saucepan,  ajid 
steamer  which  holds  the  potatoes  remaining  perfectly  dry,  so  that  SLfter 
potatoes  are  thoroughly  cooked,  they  can  be  kept  in  the  steamer  for  three  quaj 
of  an  hour  without  deteriorating  in  the  least  degree.  The  steamer  is  sol<l'  to  < 
3  lbs.  at  55. ;  4  lbs.  at  6s. ;  and  6  lbs.  at  75.  6^. 

123.  JBower^s  JPatent  Fish,  Poultry  or  Vegetable  St^^M^vt^ 

The  construction  and  principle  of  this  steamer  is  precisely  the  same  as  ttiSLt  \ 
described,  and  its  form,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  given  on  pa^e  65- 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  fish,  &c.,  which  will  spoil  when  left  too  lon^  ux  l>oi! 
water,  can  be  raised  when  partially  boiled  and  finished  and  kept  waitizi£^  in 
steamer  dry  and  delicious.    The  sizes  for  ordinary  use  are  as  follows : 

Length  in  inches....  13  14  15  17  19 

Capacity  in  lbs 7  8  xo  15  20 

Pnc6 ios.6<2.    X2s.&f.    155.     x8s.6i.    23^.6^. 

Larger  sizes  are  made  for  hotel  use:  namely  to  cook  30  lbs.,  50s. ;  40  lt>s.,  6^ 
and  56  lbs..  755. 

124.  Qrootn^s  Begistered  MUk  Saueepanm—The  so  called  •*  nq 
saucepan,"  which  is  a  saucepan  with  an  earthenware  lining,  is  a  desirable  ute^ 
for  other  purposes  than  that  of  warming  milk,  namely  for  making  custari 
cornflour  and  other  milk  puddings,  stews,  hashes,  beef-tea,  &c.,  b^use  it 
cleanly  to  use  and  affords  immunity  from  catching  or  burning.  Oroon 
Milk  Saucepan  is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  milk  saucepan  in  seve^ 
important  respects.  In  the  first  place  the  earthenware  lining,  where  it  tU 
above  the  rim  of  the  saucepan  is  completely  i)rotected  from  the  action  of  t 
fire  (which  sometimes  causes  it  to  crack)  by  the  tin  band,  a,  which  completely  c 
circles  it,  and  to  which  the  handle  of  the  lining,  b,  is  securely  riveted,  as  sliown 
the  sectional  view  of  the  lining  which  forms  part  of  the  illustration  given  in  pstg^e  ( 
and  secondly  the  bottom  of  the  lining,  as  shown  at  c,  is  rounded,  instead  of  beij 
sharp  and  angular,  as  in  an  ordinary  earthen  jar,  so  that,  when  any  fluid  I 
semifluid  in  the  lining  is  stirred,  the  spoon  follows  this  rounded  part  and  no  lumi 
can  form,  as  in  the  sharp  or  square  edge  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  These  sauq 
pans  are  made  in  four  sizes,  to  hold  i,  2,  3  and  4  pints,  and  are  sold  at  5s.,  6j 
75.  6d.  and  los.  respectively. 

II  Utensils  Used  in  Roasting,  &c. 

125.  Articles  used  in  Coasting,  iSc^—lt  will  now  be  convenient  i 
glance  at  the  principal  utensils  used  in  roasting  and  in  the  allied  and  simili 
operations,  known  as  grilling,  broiling,  baking  and  toasting,  in  the  same  mann< 
as  that  in  which  the  utensils  used  in  boiling,  &c.,  have  been  dealt  with.  They  aj 
not  many  in  number,  for  baking  has  been  practically  and  sufficiently  dealt  vri^ 
in  treating  of  the  various  ranges  and  kitcheners.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utensi 
used  in  open  fire  roasting,  &c.,  that  we  have  principally  to  deal. 

126.  The  BotUe^acHc—ln  open>fire  roasting,  a  bottle-jack  is  necessary 

but  it  may  be  said  that  in  cases  of  necessity  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  soi 
pender  formed  of  a  skein  of  worsted,  knotted  here  and  there  throughout  its  lenRt] 
used  instead  of  it.  The  action  of  the  familiar  piece  of  kitchen  furniture  calld 
the  bottle-jack,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  glass  bottle  in  fornx,  is  s 
well  known,  and,  if  not,  is  so  well  shown  in  the  illustration  in  page  69,  that  ver 
little  ezplanatlpnis  needed.    When  the  joint  is  hooked  on,  the  jack  require 
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winding  Up,  which  operation  must  be  repeated  once  or  twice  during  the  tic 
the  meat  is  cooking.  A  bottle-jack  complete,  capable  of  carrjringa  joint  of  20  lb: 
may  be  had  for  ^.  6i.  This  bottle-jack  is  large  enough  for  ordinary  fiuni 
use;  but  larger  sizes,  to  carry  from  25  to  70  lbs.,  may  be  had  for  iz5.  6<?.,  1$ 
185.  6i.  and  235. 

127.  Meat  Screen* — ^When  the  meat  is  roasting,  a  meat  screen  should  1 
placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  to  condense  the  heat  as  much  as  possible.  This  kii 
of  screen  is  shown  Ui  the  illustration  given  in  page  69.  It  is  made  of  wood,  lio< 
with  tin,  and  is  fitted  with  two  shelves,  which  act  as  warmers  for  the  plates  ai 
dishes.  A  meat  screen  with  two  shelves,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  3  fe 
in  width,  costs  485. ;  3  feet  9  inches,  655.  A  larger  and  stronger  wooden  me 
screen,  lined  with  tin  and  having  a  hot  closet  and  one  wrought  iron  shelf,  4  fe 
wide  and  4  feet  3  inches  high,  may  be  had  for^.Z5(H  or  with  two  shelves,  /9  < 
Still  larger  screens  are  made,  having  a  hot  closet  and  two  wrought  iron  shelve 
ranging  in  width  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet,  may  be  had  at  prices  rangii 
from  ;f  iz  Z05.  to  /Z4  zos.  An  improved  meat  screen,  also  illustrated  in  page  6 
is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Henry  Loveridge  and  Co.,  in  the  top  of  which  tl 
bottle-jack  is  placed,  and  which  is  higher  than  the  meat-screen  illustrated  abov 
It  is  made  of  the  b^t  turned  iron,  and  supplied  with  a  shelf  for  plates,  and  bra 
bottle-jack  and  dripping-pan.  Complete  m  three  widths  of  24,  30  and  36  inch< 
sold  at  j^.,  rios.  and  1255.  These  screens  present  a  handsome  appearance,  beii 
grained  in  oak  outside.  Round  screens  known  as  bottle-jack  screens,  bavi] 
bands  at  the  top,  from  which  the  bottle-jack  is  suspended,  and  a  dtipping-pan 
the  bottom,  are  sold  in  three  sizes,  varying  in  price,  according  to  stoutness 
make  as  follows :  No.  1,  from  15^.  6i.  to  365. ;  No;'2,  from  20s.  to  425. ;  and  No. 
from  30s.  to  50s. 

128.  The  Dripping^an.— This  is  a  receptacle  for  the  droppings  of  \ 
and  gravy  that  fall  from  the  roast  meat.  In  some  cases  it  forms  an  integral  pa 
of  the  meat  screen,  but  when  it  is  separate  from  it,  it  is  supported  on  an  ironstao 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  69.  The  pan  is  arranged  with  a  well 
the  centre,  covered  with  a  lid ;  round  this  well  is  a  series  of  small  holes,  whii 
allow  the  dripping  to  pass  into  the  ^ell  free  from  cinders  or  ashes.  AVbeo  t] 
meat  .is  required  to  be  basted,  the  lid  of  the  well  is  lifted  up,  and  the  surface 
the  joint  is  moistened  with  the  dripping,  which  is  free  from  impurities,  to  pt 
vent  it  from  scorching.  The  bastu^-ladle  used  to  apply  the  dripping  to  tl 
meat  is  half  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  metal  perforated  with  smj 
holes,  so  that  should  a  small  piece  of  cinder  get  into  the  ladle  it  will,  lodge  thti 
and  not  fall  on  the  meat.  Dripping-pans  of  block  tin  with  wells,  are  made  I 
four  sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  35.  6rf.  to  75.  Wrought  iron  stands  for  the 
dripping-pans  cost  from  55.  to  6;.  6i.,  and  basting  ladles  from  is,  yl,  to  25.  £xt 
strong  wrought  iron  dripping.pans  with  wells,  and  mounted  on  wrought  in 
l^s,  range  in  size  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  cost  from  33^. 
90s.,  according  to  size.  Strong  wrought  iron  basting  ladles  to  accompany  the 
appliances,  are  made  in  three  sizes,  namely  4  inches  in  diameter,  4}  inches  ai 
5  inches,  costing  55.,  y.  6d.  and  65.  respectively. 

129.  I>ouble  Baking-pan  and  Stand*— C\ose\y  akin  to  the  drippifl 
pan  used  in  open-fire  roastmg  is  the  double  baking-pan  and  stand  used  in  ran^ 
and  kitcheners  for  baking  meat,  poultry,  &c.  These  are  usually  supplied  ui 
ranges  and  kitcheners  when  first  purchased;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
renew  them,  or  to  provide  them  when  on  removal  to  another  house  the  pan  t 
longing  to  the  range  is  found  to  be  missing,  as  it  sometimes  is.  This  utensil 
shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  69.  The  lower  pan  contains  water  whi< 
may  be  added  at  pleasure,  through  the  openizig  shown  in  the  lower  right-bai 
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CQcaer,  made  by  a  depression  in  the  inner  pan ;  the  perforated  shield  or  hood. 
cci«isg  the  q>posite  comer  being  used  for  pouring  o£f  the  dripping.  These  pans 
21%  ssp^M  in  oblong  form,  irom  13  to  18  inches  in  length,  at  prices  ranging 
bos,  3t.  gi,,  to  7s.  6d. ;  or  square,  from  Z2  to  16  inches,  at  from  45.  to  75.  It 
cay  be  added  that  single  pans  are  supplied  in  the  above  sizes,  oblong,  from  is.  2d, 
ts  2s. ;  asd  sqnaie,  from  is.  4^.  to  2s. 

130  Broum^s  Double  Water  I>ripping'pan.—^his  specialty,  manu- 
ki3ral  by  Messrs.  B.  Perkins  and  Son,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
dxbie  and  oven  pan  to  dripping-pans  for  roasting  in  front  of  an  open  fire.  It 
cciasts  of  two  pans  of  the  same  form,  with  a  well  in  the  centre  of  each,  the  lower 
pes  3sd  veil  containing  water  and  the  upper  pan  and  well  receiving  the  dripping. 
Tds  Voter  ia  the  lower  pan  keeps  the  upper  pan  from  getting  so  hot  as  to  bum 
the  dhppng  and  thus  cause  an  unpleasant  smell.  Thus  the  smell  of  cooking 
1^  U)  a  great  extent,  prevented,  and  the  dripping  is  increased  in  quantity  and 
i=!Frofed  in  quality.  The  invention  can  be  applied  to  existing  screens  for  about 
Id .  aooding  to  size,  if  the  old-fashioned  pan  is  sent  to  the  manufacturers  as  a 
pittBn;  bfit.  jack  screens  with  double  pans  are  supplied  as  follows :  No.  z.  23 
cdes  high  and  19  inches  wide,  at  25s.  6^.;  No.  2,  24  inches  high  and  21  inches 
^.at  3s.6tf.;  and  27  inches  high,  and  24  inches  wide,  at  465. 

131  The  Gridiron*— This  utensil,  which  in  its  ordinary  form  consists  of  a 
™s  apported  on  four  short  legs,  one  at  each  corner,  and  with  round  bars 
ffombstoback,  and  a  handle  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  is  used  for  broiling 
P^^pocsc^all  kinds.  The  round  bar  gridiron  is  illustrated  in  page  69;  it  is 
Esdevithfrom  8  to  12  bars,  according  to  size,  and  is  sold  at  from  icd.  to  if.  3^. 

131  Bevohing  €hridiran,—This  gridiron  is  arranged  with  fluted  bars, 
med  Thh  enamel  The  gravy  that  flows  from  the  meat  mns  into  the  fluted 
rai.aad  from  thence  into  a  small  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  handle,  so 
^fsernag  a  nice  quantity  of  gravy.  As  the  part  on  which  the  meat  rests  turns 
f^  tl^  necessity  of  fr^uently  moving  the  meat  is  obviated.  Fluted  bar  grid- 
^  whether  revolving,  or  square  in  form,  like  the  ordinary  gridiron,  cost 
^3^.  to^  6d.  each,  according  to  size  and  pattern.  This  form  of  gridiron  is 
u-^^::ted  is  page  69. 

133  Hangina  Gridiron.— The  hanging  gridiron  consists  of  a  double 
y^ae.  amilar  in  form  to  the  bed  or  platform  of  the  ordinary  gridiron.  Below 
tpefeaesisa  small  trough  or  pan,  in  which  the  dripping  or  gravy  mnning  from 
J^e  3seai  is  caught,  and  above,  the  centre  bars  in  each  frame  project  upwards, 
^^  the  means  of  keeping  the  frames  together  when  the  meat  is  placed 
j«weeQ  them,  by  a  wire  ring,  sqnare  in  form,  that  is  slipped  over  them.  The 
^^pidiron  is  suspended  before  the  fire,  on  bars  fastened  to  hooks,  which 
*^c-.2rthe  top  bar  of  the  range.  Hooks  are  attached  to  the  inner  frame  to 
^^  i-'ices  of  bacon,  chops,  steaks,  &c.,  when  placed  between  the  frames,  and  to 
^  them  in  a  proper  position.  These  gridirons  are  made  of  wrought  iron  with 
^  ^  ta  12  bars,  and  are  sold  at  45.  6i.,  and  55.  each,  according  to  size.  Its 
■^  is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  69. 

.^  Warren^s  Patent  Corrugated  Bachelor's  Broiler»—Thi% 

15  o  iaveation  which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  gridiron  and  frymg  pan. 
*!^  the  risk  of  smoking  or  burning  the  contents :  the  mexperienced  may  cook 
^7^  tbea  chops,  steaks,  cold  meat  for.  grills,  fish,  omelettes,  &c.,  without  fear  on 
pkcf  fajiapg^  -j^ljg  QtensU  consists  of  two  corrugated  pans,  one  inverted,  so  that' 
its  edge  fits  into  the  groove  of  the  other  ;  and  they  are  secured  together  by  a  clip 
Offla^.  The  double  pan  may  be  turned  over  and  over  during  the  process  of 
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cooking,  thus  saving  the  turning  of  the  meat,  as  in  the  ordinary  frying  pan  c 
the  gridiron,  and  all  the  fat  and  gravy  issuing  from  the  meat  is  preserved, 
corrugation  serves  to  obtain  in  the  space  the  greatest  amount  ot  heating  sui 
possible,  and  the  cover,  or  second  part,  economises  the  heat  so  thoroughly  tl 
chop  may  be  cooked  in  eight  minutes.  The  broilers  are  made  in  the  folio* 
sizes :  round,  9  inches,  4s.  gi.  ;  oval,  lo}  inches  and  12  inches,  at  prices  ran 
from  4s.  4i.  to  75.  6d,,  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  form  and  construe 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  65.    They  are  sold  by  all  ironmongt 

135.  American  Grip  Broiler  and  Toaster.—Thia  grilling  uu 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  VVellstood,  is  most  useful  and  desirable 
broiling  stakes,  chops,  fish,  &c.  It  is  made  of  polished  steel,  with  perforat 
in  both  plates,  having  their  edges  turned  inwards,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  i 
tration  given  in  page  69.  Thus  it  may  be  turned  over  and  over  on  the  fire  v 
out  the  escape  and  consequent  loss  of  any  of  the  fat  or  gravy  coming  froa 
meat,  &c.,  the  basting  process  being  self  acting,  and  the  flavour  of  the  n 
&c..  being  fully  retained.  The  perforations  being  turned  inwards,  grip  the  i 
or  fish  firmly,  and  prevent  any  motion  from  one  part  of  the  pan  to  anot 
By  frequent  turning,  the  gravy,  &c..  is  distributed  over  the  upper  sur£u:e  o( 
meat  or  fish,  while  the  under  side  is  being  acted  on  by  the  heat,  and 
uniform  tenderness  and  juiciness  of  the  food  that  is  being  cooked  is  insured, 
is  suitable  for  use  in  the  openings  on  the  top  of  a  cooking  range  or  kitchene 
on  the  hot  plate  of  a  close  fire  range,  or  over  the  open  fire,  and  it  may  be  1 
as  a  bread  toaster  on  the  hot  plate  or  in  front  of  the  fire.  It  is  made  in 
sizes,  namely  g  inches  in  diameter,  sold  at  2s.,  and  10  inches,  at  2s,  6d. 

136.  Dutch  Oven* — The  Dutch  oven,  or  bacon  broiler  or  toaster,  is  n 
m  diflferent  shapes,  but  the  principal  and  purpose  of  each  is  precisely  the  s< 
The  oven  represented  in  the  illustration  in  page  69,  which  is  the  normal  tin  Dt 
oven,  aflFords  a  suitable  type  of  the  whole.  It  consists  of  a  semicircular  or  elli 
chamber,  with  a  domed  top,  having  a  handle  on  the  outside,  and  three  h< 
pendent  from  it  on  which  to  hang  meat,  chops.  Ac.  Within  is  a  dripping- 
which  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven ;  and  at  about  one  third  of  the  heigl 
•the  interior;  measuring  from  the  bottom,  is  a  perforated  plate  which  serves 
purpose  of  a  gridiron.  These  ovens,  when  in  tin  plate  are  sold  at  prices  ranj 
from  25.  jd.  to  45.  each,  according  to  size.  When  placed  before  the  fire  they 
supported  on  a  plate  hanger,  consisting  of  a  sliding  plate  on  two  bars,  ten 
atmg  in  hooks  in  front,  to  hang  on  the  bars  of  the  range.  These  plate  hangers 
sold  at  from  lod.  to  u.  ^d.  each,  according  to  size.  Sometimes  the  Dutch  ovf 
suspended  in  front  of  the  fire  by  means  of  the  hooked  wires  shown  in  the  illuj 
tion.  Sometimes  this  oven  takes  the  form  of  an  enamelled  or  tin  pan,  with 
end  square  and  the  other  semicircular.  Over  the  pan  is  placed  a  domed  Y 
or  bonnet,  with  a  handle  outside,  and  a  bar  across  the  interior,  with  hook 
spikes,  on  which  to  place  the  meat,  &c.,  to  be  cooked.  In  this  form  the  ute 
IS  called  a  bonnet  oven.  It  is  supplied  with  enamelled  pan  and  hanger  com; 
for  45.  6d. 

137.  Game  Oven.— A  still  more  useful  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  tin  g 
oven  or  universal  broiler.  This  consists,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  give 
page  74,  of  a  flat  bottom,  with  triangular  sides  rising  from  it  at  each  end.  On 
bottom  stands  a  shallow  dripping-i)an,  over  which,  with  the  ends  inserted  near 
top  of  each  side,  is  a  bar  along  which  slide  three  hooks.  On  the  external  sur 
of  each  side  is  a  handle,  by  which  the  utensil  may  be  placed  on  or  remc 
from  the  plate  hunger,  on  which  it  must  stand  in  front  of  the  fire  when  use 
cooking.  Attached  to  the  sides  at  the  very  apex  of  each,  is  a  cover,  or  flap,  w] 
may  be  used  to  shut  in  either  the  front  or  the  back,  as  may  be  desired. 
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S^ta^  of  this  reversible  cover  is  that  by  turning  the  utensil  on  the  plato 
^Bs^  and  reversing  the  flap,  each  side  of  the  meat  or  bacon  that  is  being 
coded  can  be  presented  to  the  fire  qnickly,  and  without  removing  it  to  turn  it 
rood.  The  tm  game  ovens  are  supplied  :  ix  inches  from  side  to  side,  at  25.  6d. ; 
12  Qches,  2s.  qd. ;  and  14  inches,  y.  gi.  They  are  manufiactured  by  Messrs. 
Loieridge  and  Co.,  in  sizes  of  12,  13  and  14  inches  wide,  and  sold  by  all  iron- 
sobers  at  &.,&.,  and  lof .  6rf.  each ;  or  with  gridiron  to  stand  in  and  over 
cnp(ssg.pan.  at  Si.  6d.,  zof.  6i.  and  13$.  6d,  each. 

138.  Toa8t  €7rMl*~The  toast  grid  for  toastix^  bread  is  a  utensil  used  for 
^a^  bread  on  the  hot  plate  of  a  range ;  but  if  the  front  of  an  open  fire  range 
alaigecnoiigh,  and  the  heat  sufficient,  it  may  be  used  there  with  equal  conveni- 
6:ct  and  facility.  Its  form  is  shown  in  the  illustration  in  page  74,  from  which 
RjCl  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  two  frames  covered  with  wire,  bistween  which 
^^nad  is  placed ;  the  frames  are  supplied  with  wire  handles,  which  can  be 
bdd  laj^ther  vith  a  sliding  ring.    These  grids  are  sold  at  is,  ^,  and  25. 

IIL  Utensils  Auxiuary  to  Cooking. 

.J^.  AftxUiary  UtenMs* — ^To  describe  everything  that  it  is  possible  to 
^stTodace  bto  the  kitchen  for  use  therein  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable,  as  it 
«oa^iinfti^  an  expenditure  of  space  that  would  altogether  render  this  section 
^«P*Wioii  to  the  rest  of  this  work.  From  the  thousand  and  one  articles, 
oo'TO.tMt  might  be  enumerated  and  illustrated,  some  few  may^  be  selected 
j|*J|J<^  a  prominent  place  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
^'^^atonse.or  from  the  obvious  necessity  that  exists  for  having  them  at 
™w  far  nse  as  occasion  may  require. 

^^  Weights  and  Scales. — Our  list  of  auxiliary  utensils  may  be  com- 
^*«w  yih  this  most  important  article  or  series  of  articles,  as  without  a  good 
Kt  of  vsfhts  and  scales  it  is  not  possible  to  ensure  success  in  cooking.  Precise- 
^™  proDortioning  the  various  ingredients,  in  order  that  no  one  particular 
•^T^'^'^  predominate,  should  be  the  cook's  aim.  It  must  be  said,  therefore, 
JjfsabsolBtely  necessary  to  have  scales,  even  if  other  utensils  be  dispensed  with. 
'7*CDok  sboild  bear  in  mind  always  to  put  the  iveights  away  in  their  respective  pious 
^  ^  lias  used  them,  and  to  keep  her  scales  in  thorough  order.  In  weighing 
2^'  hid,  dripping,  meat,  suet,  or  anything  that  is  of  a  greasy  nature,  the  cook 
^d  place  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  scale  before  putting  in  the  butter,  lard,  or 
''■y^  substance  to  be  weighed.  By  doing  this,  she  will  save  herself  much  labour^  and 
'--JxtviUi  to  keep  the  metal  scale  brighter.  The  price  of  a  set  of  weights  and  scales, 
^•^  weights  sufBcient  to  weigh  from  }  oz.  to  7  lbs.  is  175.  ;  to  weigh  14  lbs., 
and  to  weigh'28  lbs.,  26s.     An  illustration  of  a  convenient  set  of  weights 
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^  sales  is  given  in  page  74. 


^^-  Minting  Machine. — Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  a  good  mincing 
^*i4Be.  As  meat,  when  separated  into  small  pieces  by  mmcing,  is  more  easily 
S«ted,  a  mincing  machine  should  be  kept  in  every  house  in  which  there  are 
y^ children,  who  too  often  bolt  their  meat  unchewed,  especially  when  cold. 
fCT  a  similar  reason,  minced  meat  is  useful  for  those  who  sufiter  from  indigestion, 
cr^bo  have  tost  their  molar  teeth.  By  many  of  the  mincing  machines  manu« 
^*^*^  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  S.  Nye  and  Co.,  143,  Oxford  Strett,  London,  fV, 
suet  Qay  be  cat.  mincemeat  minced,  and  sausages  be  made  at  home.  The 
ajadinc  is  screwed  to  the  table  with  the  cramp-screw.  To  make  sausages,  the 
^t  n  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  some  stale  bread  soaked  and 
ffliied  »hh  it,  as  also  the  seasoning.  The  skin  is  run  on  the  nozzle,  a  small 
qsafl%  of  meat  is  placed  in  the  hoj!>per,  which  is  kept  supplied,  the  handle 
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besitaBBdto  tfie  right.  The  meat  is  thus  chopped,  and  forced  into  the  skin. 
kc:3g  soet  the  sozde  is  not  osed.  Plenty  of  flonr  should  be  used,  and  the 
K  2Bd  ioBT  passed  at  the  same  time  throngh  the  machine.  Mincemeat  and 
jdais^adieftts,  to  be  cut,  are  also  passed  through  the  machine,  the  noecsle  not 
bdc  xBpiied.  The  prices  of  Messrs.  S.  Nye  and  Co.'s  smaller  machines  for 
r.iffftild  «29e  sie  as  ioilows:  with  single  row  of  knives,  the  "  Eclipse/'  in  five 
S2i&&.6i^  zos. 6i.,  15$.,  21J.  and  35s.  respectively.  The  "Gem,"  16s.  6d., 
c  ±s  ^Pna^OD,''  in  Uiree  sizes.  An  illustration  of  the  of  the  Paragon  Mincing 
X:::is  is  giirenin  page  74.  With  two  rows  of  knives,  the  Patent  Small  Mincer 
g  Vlagritf nr  for  the  dinner-table,  in  three  sizes,  at  30;.,  70$.,  and  2105. 

141  The  **  Sntenrise ''  Meat  Chopper.-^For  general  family  nae 
t  vS  be  <fi£Bcalt  to  mid  any  machine  so  desirable  for  family  use  either  as 
3szds  eficfeocy  or  cheapness  as  the  "Enterprise"  meat  chopper,  mana* 
kiTsd  by  the  ''Enterprise'*  Mannfacturing  Company,  PhUadeiphiat  U.S.A 
i:  ^usi^tkm  at  this  machine  in  operation  is  given  in  page  74.  It  is  attached 
z  L2  tahks  by  soeans  of  a  clamp  furnished  with  two  screws.  The  meat  is 
:::  zss  saall  famips^  lied  into  the  chopper  at  the  top,  and  then  forced  through 
=^^xnioBtal  cylinder  by  means  of  a  screw,  by  whose  action  it  is  brought  to 
i.  p£2e  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  the  plate  being  brought  against 
s  tsi  bUded  knile  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  screw.  The  pressure 
1  :«  screw  fcsces  the  meat  into  the  small  holes,  where  it  is  chopped  off  by  the 
*^::.i:^  knife,  which  latter  makes  four  cuts  for  each  hole  at  each  revolution 
i  >=  screw,  the  meat  being  forced  through  the  holes  when  cut  by  the  pressure 
-•  ±£  screw.  Everything  contained  in  the  meat,  gristle,  strings  or  sinews, 
:is:  be  cut  by  the  knives  before  it  passes  through  the  plate,  resulting  in  the 
:r^^  of  the  meat  to  a  uniform  size.  When  cut,  the  meat  is  thrust  out  of  the 
:i:h2e  io  a  perfect  cascade  of  shreds.  It  is  equally  useful  for  cutting  up  vege- 
-Is  lor  soup;  U^  v^etables  thus  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  crushed  besides, 
^  'o  pfloes  more  qnicldy  in  boiling ;  and  soup,  which  is  sometimes  wanted  at 
--Tt*&itke,  can  be  more  speedily  and  readily  prepared.  The  juice  which  is 
-.rr^-assi  frism  the  vegetables  and  retained  in  the  cylinder  of  the  machine,  can 
'r  liisd  to  the  soap,  as  it  contains  all  the  flavour  of  the  vegetables,  and  is  ther&' 
.Tr  12  staeif  an  admizable  flavouring.  This  chopper  is  tnade  in  different  sizes, 
'-'  No.  m,  which  will  chop  z  lb.  of  meat  per  mmute,  ig,  perhaps,  the  most  useful 
^t  17  onfinaiy  fomilies.  This  size  is  sold  at  125. 6i.  Oneperforated  plate  only 
.  ':r-^pHfd ;  hot  plates  with  fonr  sizes  of  holes  are  made :  namely,  i  m.,  i  in., 
t  :^  acd  3  in.,  and  sold  at  about  is.  each. 

1^.  Braunt  27w. — This  utensil  is  invaluable  in  preparing  brawn  or  collard 
^-i  It  is  a  tin  cylinder  placed  on  a  foot  or  stand,  into  which  the  superfluous 
^-^  €K2pes  when  the  meat  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  put  under  pressure. 
-■'?  tJ3  porpoae  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  consists  of  a  movable  perforated  plate. 
Ti*  rrjader  is  not  solda^ed  along  the  junction  of  the  ends  of  the  metal  of  Which 
-  :=cQ^»9ed,  bat  the  ends  overlap,  and  are  movable,  one  over  the  other,  to  a 
^^-ia  afenL^  By  this  means  the  cylinder  is  rendered  expansive  and  will  expand 
>^ Heches  in  diameter  to  8  inches.  Its  form  and  principle  are  exhibited  in 
^  i^kibation  given  on  page  74.    It  is  sold  at  7s. 

iH  IVNUfue  or  Sratvn  JPrewer.— This  article  may  be  used  for  making 
ch^bavB  or  collard  bead,  like  the  brawn  tin  last  described ;  or  it  may  be  used 
is  rri-  i^frtng  boiled  tongne  into  a  round,  in  which  shape  it  is  most  conveniently 
«ri  tc  tsMe.  and  moreover  ensures  an  equal  distribution  of  the  fat  and  lean, 
Tftich  3  ii3t  the  case  if  the  tongue  be  sent  up  uncompressed,  when  the  greater 
pan  cf  tbs  ht  in  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  sent  away  uneaten.  There  is  a  perfor- 
ii^piatcu  the  bottom  throogh  whioh  the  gravy  escapes,  and  a  flat  plate  acted 
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on  -by  a  powerful  screw  at  the  top,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  presser  are 
;  squeezed  to  flatness.  A  g[ood  presser  may  be  bought  for  6$.  bi.  Lovcridge** 
•pressers  are  made  in  two  sizes :  No.  z,  6^  in.  deep  and  5f  in.  in  diameter,  sold  at 

gs. ;  and  No.  2,  6}  in.  deep  and  6|  in.  in  diameter,  sold  at  los.  6d.    An  illastra- 

tion  of  the  tongue  presser  is  given  in  page  74. 

145.  Steak  Tongs. — When  meat  is  being  broiled  or  grilled,  to  prevent  the 
juices  of  the  steak  from  being  lost  by  pricking  the  meat  with  a  fork,  in  turning  it 
about  on  the  gridiron,  steak-tongs  are  brought  into  requisition  for  handling  the 
steaks  during  the  process.  By  making  use  of  these  the  gravy  is  kept  in  the  meat. 
.These  are  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from  2S.  gd.  upwards.  An  illustration  of  the 
steak  tongs  is  given  in  page  74.  A  cutlet  bat,  illustrated  in  page  77,  is  sometimes 
used  for  beating  cutlets,  chops,  &c. ;  steaks,  if  beaten,  are  b^ten  with  the  rolling- 
pin. 

146.  The  Meat  Chopper  is  used  for  chopping  and  disjointing  bones.  In 
cases  where  a  little  gravy  is  to  be  made  for  a  hash,  the  bones  of  the  joint  should 
always  be  chopped  in  a  few  places,  to  get  as  much  goodness  out  of  them  as  pos- 
sible. These  are  sold  at  from  35.  to  45.  6i.,  according  to  size.  Meat  choppers,  it 
should  be  said,  have  wood  handles.  Steel  cleavers  have  handles  of  steel,  that  is 
to  say  blade  and  handle  are  made  all  in  one  piece.  They  are  sold  at  from  45.  6d, 
to  75.  6d.,  according  to  size.  Illustrations  of  the  meat  chopper  and  cleaver  are 
given  in  page  77. 

147.  Coolers  Knife, — The  knife  generally  used  by  cooks   is  made  very 

Cointed  at  the  end ;  and  for  cooking  purposes  is  preferable  to  the  short  round- 
laded  knife.  They  are  made  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  inches  in  length,  and  are  sold 
respectively — English  make  at  35.  6d.,  45.,  45.  6d.t  5s.  and  6s. ;  and  French  make 
at  25.,  25.  gi.,  35.,  35.  3ii.  and  3s.  6d.  All  these  knives,  whether  French  or 
English  are  handled  with  ebony.  Cooks'  forks  are  made  to  match  the  knives 
and  are  supplied — English  make  from  25.  6i.,  and  French  make  from  15.  gi. 
upwards.  The  forks  are  larger  and  stronger  than  ordinary  forks,  and,  therefore, 
better  suited  for  lifting  masses  of  meat  and  puddings  out  of  saucepan  when  boil- 
ing in  a  cloth,  &c.     The  cook's  knife  is  illustrated  m  page  77. 

148  MeOit  Saw. — A  meat  saw,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  77, 
is  used  for  sawing  bones  in  places  where  a  chopper  is  not  available.  For  instance, 
this  uten^l  would  come  into  requisition  where  a  Imuckle  of  ham  is  required  to  be 
severed  from  the  thick  end.  The  meat  would  first  be  cut  all  round  down  to  the 
bone  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  bone  would  then  be  sawn  through.  Good  meat 
saws  are  sold  at  from  35.  gd.  to  5s, 

149.  Mining  Knife.— \  tool  like  the  one  represented  in  the  illustration 
given  in  page  77  is  convenient  for  chopping  suet,  and  any  ingredient  that  requires 
to  be  finely  minced.  Being  made  with  a  firm  wooden  handle,  the  hand  does  not 
get  90  fatigued  as  by  using  an  ordinary  knife,  and  the  business  of  mincing  is 
accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time.  These  utensils  should  be  kept  sharp,  and 
should  be  ground  occasionally.  A  good  mincing-knife  of  this  form  is  suppaed  at 
15.  &/.,  but  steel  French  mincing  knifes  of  the  form  shown  in  page  77,  just  below 
the  ordinary  mincing  knife,  are  sold  at  165.  td.  per  pair. 

150.  Chopping  Tray.— For  chopping  suet,  meat,  &c.,  with  the  mincing 
knife,  a  choppmg-tray  should  be  provided.  It  is  simply  a  board  with  ledges  at 
the  back  and  sides  to  prevent  the  suet,  &c.  from  falling  off  when  being  chopped. 
They  are  made  from  14  to  18  inches  across  the  front,  and  sold  at  from  45.  6a.  to 
75.,  according  to  size.    An  illustration  of  the  chopping  tray  is  given  in  page  80. 

161.  Bre€Ui  Orater.—'Sicely  grated  bread-crumbs  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  in  many  puddings,  seasonings,  stuffings,  forcemeats,  ftc.f 
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and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  fried  fish.  For  the  purpose  of  crumbling;  t 
bread  smoothly  and  evenly,  the  bread  grater  is  used,  vrhich  is  perforated  on  l>c: 
sides  with  holes.  Bread  graters  are  supplied  at  gi.,  is.  and  is.  6^.  each,  or  exi 
strong,  with  iron  bands,  at  2S.  The  bread  grater,  represented  in  page  77.  fc 
smaller  perforated  plates  attached  to  the  sides  for  gratmg  nutmeg,  gmger,  &c. 

162.  Colatider. — ^This  useful  article  comes  into  daily  requisition.  T 
most  convenient  and  strongest  form  is  that  of  a  round  tin  basin  with  ha.ncil< 
perforated  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  sides  with  small  holes,  as  represented 
the  illustration  given  on  page  74.  It  is  used  for  straining  vegetables,  these  l^eij 
poured  into  the  colander  when  they  are  cooked,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
minute  or  two  until  all  the  water  is  drained  from  them,  when  they  are  disHe 
Colanders,  or  cullenders,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  spelt,  are  made  m  four  size 
supplied  in  tin  at  from  is.  ^d.  to  25.  6d.  each,  according  to  size.  An  iniprov< 
form,  all  in  one  piece  and  in  tin,  are  sold  at  from  4s.  to  55.  6d.  each,  according  1 
size.  Copper  colanders,  extra  strong,  tinned  all  over  inside  and  out,  are  mac 
10,  IT,  12  and  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  at  215.,  225.  6i.,  245.  and  27 
respectively. 

153.  Pestle  and  ilfor^ar.— Pestles  and  mortars  are  made  of  iron,  brasi 
marble,  and  Wedgewood  ware.  Those  of  marble  or  Wedgewood  ware  ar 
decidedly  to  be  preferred,  as  they  can  be  so  easily  kept  clean.  This  utensil  i 
used  for  pounding  sugar,  spices,  and  other  ingredients  required  in  many  prep>ars 
tions  of  tne  culinary  art.  Pestles  and  mortars  in  Wedgewood  ware,  which  is  acf* 
proof,  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  7  inches  to  10  inches,  taking  the  diamete 
of  the  top  of  the  mortar,  and  are  sold  at  from  4s.  to  7*.,  according  to  size.  Xhes 
prices  include  pestles.  Marble  mortars  range  in  size  from  10  to  14  inches,  aiK 
m  price  from  gs.  td.  to  20s.  An  illustration  of  one  of  these  is  given  in  pag^e  74 
Pestles  of  lignum  vitae,  to  be  used  with  these  mortars,  cost  icom  3s.  upwards 
according  to  size.    Brass  pestles  and  mortars  cost  from  155.  to  30s. 

154.  Preserving  l*aiw«— Jams,  jellies,  marmalades  and  presorves  aw 
made  in  these  utensils,  which  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  well 
examined  before  being  used.  Copper  preserving  pans,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
given  in  page  59,  range  in  size  from  11  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  in  capacity  from 
5  quarts  to  21  quarts,  and  in  price  from  i6s.  to  255.  Preserving  pans  in  enamelled 
cast  iron  are  sold  at  from  65.  6d.  upwards,  according  to  size. 

156.  Vegetable  Cuffer«»— Vegetables  are  cut  out  in  fanciful  shapes,  by 
means  of  these  little  cutters.  Stewed  steaks,  and  such  like  dishes,  where  the 
vegetables  form  an  important  addition,  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by 
having  them  shaped.  The  price  of  a  box  of  vegetable  cutters  ranges  from 
3s.  3i.  to  85.  6i.  Fancy  cutters  are  sold  at  6d.  each.  These  cutters  can  be  made 
useful  in  ornamenting  pastry,  or  cutters  especially  made  for  the  purpose  can  be 
had  at  9^.  each,  or  in  boxes  from  3s.  to  75.,  according  to  make.  One  of  the  most 
useful  shapes  of  paste  and  vegetable  cutters  is  represented  in  page  77. 

156.  Cucumher  SUcc-^Tot  shredding  cucumbers  hito  the  thinnest 
possible  slices,  the  little  machine  shown  in  page  80  is  used.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
with  a  steel  knife  running  across  the  centre,  and  sold  at  35.  After  the 
cucumber  is  pared  it  should  be  held  upright,  and  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  knife,  bearing  sufficiently  hard  to  make  an  impression  on  the  cucumber. 

157.  Pagteboard  and  BoUing  Pitu— This  is  so  familiar  a  piece  of 
kitchen  furniture  that  very  little  description  will  be  required  of  it.  Pasteboards 
require  to  be  very  nicely  kept.  They  should  not  hang  in  a  damp  place,  as  then 
they  are  liable  to  get  mildewed,  and  the  stains  thus  caused  will  very  seldom  scrub 
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out.  Pasteboards  clamped  at  the  ends,  as  shown  in  the  illostration  given  on 
page  77,  are  made  of  well-seasoned  deal  or  hardwood,  and  sold  at  45.  each.  A 
paste-pin.  or  rolling-pin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  costs  from  c^.  upwards. 

158.  I^aste  Jaggers.^These  are  used  for  trimming  and  cutting  pastry. 
The  little  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  jagger,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  in  page  77. 
is  made  to  revolve,  and  is  used  for  marking  pastry,  which  has  to  be  divioed  after 
it  is  baked.     The  price  of  a  jagger  is  15.  6d. 

159.  Coffee  and  JFepper  JIfllte,— Patent  improved  mills  for  grinding 
coSee.  pepper,  spice,  &c.,  are  manufactured  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  S.  Nye  and 
Co.,  in  five  sizes,  at  45.,  65.,  85.,  los.  and  141.  each.  They  may  be  had  to  nx  per- 
manently to  the  wall,  or  temporarily  to  the  kitchen  table,  or  dresser,  as  shown 
a.  the  illustrations  given  in  page  77.  They  are  provided  with  a  regulating  screw, 
to  grind  fine  or  coarse,  as  may  be  desired. 

160.  IFire  JOish  Cover,— -This  is  an  article  belonging  strictly  to  the  larder, 
and  s  intended  for  covering  over  meat,  pastry,  &c.,  to  protect  it  from  flies  and  dust. 
It  is  a  most  necessary  addition  to  the  larder,  especially  in  summer  time.  Its  form 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  77.  They  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  sold  at  prices  rising  from  15.  Gd.  to  45.  3^., 
aroording  to  size.  Round  plate  covers  in  the  same  matenal  are  supplied  at  from 
u.  3^.  Wire  meat  safes,  japanned,  16  in.,  18  in.,  20  in..  22  in.  and  24  in.  square, 
are  supplied  at  20s.,  22*.  64.,  30s.,  351.  and  44^.  respectively.  Wooden  meat  safes, 
vith  panels  of  perforated  zinc,  24  in.,  27  ifi.  and  30  in.  square,  at  175.  64.,  21s. 
and  245.  respectively. 

161.  Knife  Tray,  Plate  Basket  and  Plate  Carrier.—k  knife  tray 
should  be  provided  for  keeping  close  at  hand  all  knives  in  daily  use.  The  wicker 
tray,  lined  with  tin,  as  shown  in  page  77.  sold  at  7^.  6d,,  85.  6d.  and  9$.  64., 
according  to  size,  is  very  easily  washed,  and  will  always  appear  clean  and  in  nice 
order,  if  properly  looked  after.  Japanned  trays,  equally  cleanly  and  serviceable, 
may  be  had,  single,  with  round  comers,  at  from  25.  to  35. 64. ;  double,  with  s(}uare 
comers,  from  55.  64.  to  85.  Wicker  plate  baskets,  for  spoons,  forks,  &c.t  as  illus- 
trated in  page  80.  lined  with  baize,  are  supplied  in  four  sizes  from  25.  64.  to  55. 
each :  and  wicker  plate  carriers  for  dinner  plates,  unlined,  at  8s.,  or  lined  with 
tin,  13s.,  in  accordance  with  the  illustration  given  in  page  80.  The  tin,  if  iapanned, 
costs  iQS.  64.  A  wicker  basket  for  the  reception  of  plates  that  have  been  used 
and  removed  from  table,  with  loose  wicker  lining  and  lined  with  tm,  are  supplied 
in  three  sizes  at  8s..  los.  and  12^. 

102.  Milking  lyish* — Many  housewives  prefer  this  kind  of  baking  dish 
to  an  earthenware  one  for  family  pies  and  puddmgs.  It  is  made  of  tin,  and  may 
be  covered,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  p»ge  80,  with  a  wire  grating,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  baking  meat  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being  placed  in  the 
dish  and  the  meat  on  the  wire  grating.  Seamless  baking-pans,  m  all  forms, 
oblong,  square,  round  and  oval,  may  be  had  in  sizes,  ranging  from  4  to  20 
inches,  at  prices,  from  54.  to  45.  each,  according  to  size ;  but  these  prices  do  not 
indade  the  wire  grating,  which  any  tinman  or  wire-worker  will  make  to  order 
for  a  few  pence. 

163.  Tartlet  Pans* — ^The  trimmings  of  pastry  rolled  out,  laid  in  a  tartlet-pan, 
and  baked,  form  the  foundation  of  open  tarts.  They  are  better  baked  without 
the  jam,  this  being  laid  on  after  the  crust  is  cold,  and  ornamented  with  pastry 
leaves,  flowers,  Sec.  The  pans  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  length, 
with  plain  or  fluted  edges,  as  shown  in  thejllustration  in  page  77.  at  prices  ranging. 
from  44.  to  15.  64.,  according  to  size  and  shape. 
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164.  JP€B€<|^^pan«•~The8e,  as  shown  in  page  77.  are  made  of  tin,  and  oaed 
for  cheese-cakes,  little  tarts,  mince-pies,  &c.  Some  are  fluted  and  some  plain,  and 
tbey  aze  inannfairtnred  in  all  sizes  and  of  different  shapes,  both  oval  and  round. 
Tbe  price  of  a  dozen  patty-pans,  in  tin,  range  from  is.  6d.  upwards,  according 
to  size  and  shape :  in  copper,  from  5;.  6d.  to  z6s.  per  dozen. 

165.  Moulds  far  ruddinffs,  Blancmanges,  Cakes,  <0e«— The  open 
■ooid,  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  77,  is  now  very  much  used  for  jdUes 
zndblaacn^nges ;  it  is  open  in  the  centre ;  and  when  the  jelly  is  dished  a  whipped 
CDcam  is  pfled  high  in  the  middle.  The  mixture  of  the  cream  and  jelly  is  very 
pscety,  and  makes  a  very  nice  and  effective  supper  dish.  The  other  mould  is  of 
tbeofdiztary  round  shape.  The  price  of  the  open  mould  or  pie  mould,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  in  tin,  ranges  from  35.  6i.  upwards ;  the  closed  round 
aookl,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  77,  mav  be  had  in  every  variety 
d  fiorm  and  shape,  for  all  the  various  purposes  for  which  moulds  are  used,  in 
tis,  from  is.  upwards. 

166.  The  See^hive  MmUd.—A,  mould  for  jellies,  puddings,  cakes,  etc., 
13  the  form  of  a  conical  straw  bee-hive  or  bee-butt,  as  the  name  implies,  is  now 
each  used  and  has  become  a  general  favourite,  because  it  is  found  tnat  anything 
that  a  made  in  it  whether  jelly,  pudding  or  cake,  invariably  **  turns  out "  well. 
It  is  without  seams  or  joints,  ana  on  this  account  is  desirable  for  cakes,  because 
it  possefflf^  no  joint  that  could  become  unsoldered  in  the  oven.  It  is  made  in 
podshed  tin  steel,  and  polished  copper  tinned  inside,  either  open  or  covered  with- 
oot  pipe  or  open  with  pipe.  There  are  8  sizes  ranging  from  3  in.  to  8  in.  in 
diameter,  and  prices  range  in  tinned  steel  from  qs.  to  485.  per  dozen,  according  to 
sake;  and  in  copper,  from  25.  to  12s.  each.  The 8  inch  size  is  not  made  in  copper. 
Usfonn  is  shown  m  page  77. 

167.  Coffee  and  Tea  Canisters,  efe«-~Japanned  tin  is  the  metal  of 
vhich  canisters  for  tea  and  coffee  are  composed.  The  flavour  of  the  tea  and 
the  aroma  of  the  coffee  are  much  preserved  by  keeping  them  in  tin  canisters, 
Qe  those  illustrated  in  page  80.  The  prices  of  these  canisters,  to  hold  from 
2  oz.  to  6  lbs.,  range  from  6d,  to  3s.  yl.,  according  to  size.  Among  other  boxes, 
Bade  in  tin  and  japanned,  for  the  reception  of  articles  of  daily  use  aod  con* 
amption  may  be  named  Seastmmg  Boxes  at  35.,  35.  6d.  and  45.  6d.,  according  to 
6ze ;  Spict  Boxes  at  ^.,  4s.  6d.  and  5s.,  according  to  size ;  Sugar  Boxes,  square  in 
shape,  with  division,  in  five  sizes  from  2f.  gi.  to  95.  6d.;  without  drawer  to  receive 
potmded  sugar  dropping  from  divisions  through  perforated  bottom,  or  in  three 
aies,  drawers,  from  6s.  6d.  to  lOf .  Round  Sugar  Canisters,  holding  from  lib.  to  61b., 
ire  sold  at  from  is.  sd.  to  45.  6^.,  according  to  size ;  and  Fhur  Bins,  bright  tin 
B^e  and  japanned  blue  with  black  hoops  outside,  ranging  in  capacity  from  x 
gafion  to  3  bushels,  are  supplied  at  from  45.  6d.  to  285.,  according  to  size. 

168.  Sot'Waier  IHsh»— In  cold  weather  such  joints  as  venison,  a 
haosch,  saddle  or  leg  of  mutton  should  always  be  served  on  a  hot-water  dish, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  chill.  This  dish  is  arranged  with  a  double  bottom,  which 
is  filled  with  very  hot  water  just  before  the  joint  is  sent  to  table,  and  so  keeping 
that  and  the  gravy  deliciously  hot.  Although  an  article  of  this  description  can 
sarcely  be  ranked  as  a  kitchen  utensil,  still  the  utility  of  it  is  so  obvious  that 
k  B  not  out  of  place  to  insert,  in  page  77,  an  illustration  of  a  dish  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  possess,  and  which  no  properly  furnished  house  should  be  without. 
Ifot-water  dishes  mav  be  had,  made  entirely  of  metal,  of  various  sizes  from  2x5. 
npwards,  or  in  nickel,  electro-plated,  at  higher  prices.  Hot- water  plates  range 
in  price  from  21.  upwards.  The  "Chiswick"  hot- water  dish,  a  specialty  of 
Messrs.  Loveridge  and  Co.,  a  handsome  dish  in  metal  with  a  well  door  of  the 
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best  earthenware,  is  supplied  in  sizes  from  14  inches  to  24  inches  in  length,  at 
prices  ranging  from  265,  to  64$. 

169.  Potato  !^astf/-paiU—A  pasty  of  meat  and  potatoes  made  in  this  pasty- 
pan  is  extremely  savoury  and  delicious.  The  meat  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  with  seasoning,  butter,  and  a  little  water,  and  the  perforated  plate,  with  its 
valve-pipe  screwed  on,  is  laid  over  the  meat.  Some  mashed  potatoes,  mixed  with 
milk,  are  next  arranged  on  the  perforated  plate,  filling  up  the  whole  spate  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  finishing  the  surface  in  an  ornamental  manner.  If  carefully 
baked,  the  potatoes  will  be  covered  with  a  delicate  brown  crust,  retaining  all  the 
savoury  steam  arising  from  the  meat.  Potato  pasty-pans  are  supplied  at  from  ^.^. 
to  6s.  6d,  Those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Loveridge  and  Co,  are  in  five  sizes, 
ranging  from  7f  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  and  sold  at  prices  varying  from. 55.  6^.  to 
95.,  according  to  size.  It  may  be  added  that  either  fresh  or  cooked  meat  may  be 
dressed,  in  the  above  manner ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  pan  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage,  as  it  adds  another  dish  to  the  list  of  "Cold  Meat  Cookery." 
Its  form  is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  74. 

170.  €rra*7/^^rai«er.— One  of  these  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Its  forms 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations  given  in  page  7.7.  One  is  like  an  inverted  cone  with 
the  pointed  end  cut  off,  having  a  handle  attached  to  it,  and  a  plate  perforated 
with  very  fine  holes,  or  piece  of  wire  netting,  at  the  bottom,  below  which  is  a 
rim  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  with  fine,  or  coarse  bottom, 
sold  at  1$.  6e/.,  15.  Qd.  and  2;.  each,  according  to  size.  Another  kind  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cone ;  .but  this,  of  course,  will  not  stand  by  itself,  terminating  as  it 
does  in  a  point.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  with  fine  or  coarse  netting,  sold  at 
IS.  9^.,  25.  and  2s.  6rf.,  according  to  size. 

171.  Egg  Poaclier.— When  eggs  are  much  used  in  a  family,  an  egg  poacher 
forms  a  desirable  addition  to  the  utensils  of  the  kitchen.  -  These  are  made  in 
different  forms,  the  ordinary  poacher  being  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tin  plate, 
with  three  or  four  depressions,  into  which  the  contents  of  the  eggs  are  placed, 
and  an  upright  handle  rising  from  the  centre.  The  plate  is  supported  by  feet,  on 
which  it  stands  when  lowered  into  the  saucepan.  Poachers  for  three  eggs  are  sold 
for  IS.  Hd. ;  for  four  eggs  at  2s.  Sd.  An  8^  inch  oval  saucepan,  with  a  plate  bearing 
four  tin  cups  for  eggs,  is  made  by  Messrs.  Loveridge  and  Co.,  and  sold  for  6s. 

172.  CasJc  Stand.— For  beer  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  stand  by  which  tho 
cask  may  be  raised  or  lowered  without  shaking  its  contents.  The  patent  cask 
stand,  shown  in  page  74,  will  be  found  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  This  stand 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced,  its  action  being  very  simple  and 
easy  to  understand.  The  price  of  this  stand  for  a  9-gallon  cask  is  los.  6d.,  for  an 
i8-gallon  cask,  12s.  6d. 

173.  Beer  taj}, — The  best  kind  of  tap  for  home  use  is  the  brass  syphon  beer 
tap,  shown  in  the  illustration  given  in  page  80,  which  requires  no  vent-peg,  and 
which  is  fitted  with  a  protector  in  front,  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  mallet  in  tap- 
ping a  cask.  The  protector  may  be  unscrewed  to  clean  the  syphon  tube  when  it 
IS  in  the  cask.  Another  improvement  consists  in  the  self-acting  tube  being  brought 
down  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  jug,  glass,  or  vessel  into  which  the  beer  is  drawn. 
Directions  for  keeping  the  tap  in  order  are  given  to  the  purchaser.  This  tap  is 
sold  at  3s.  6i. 

174.  Corkscrew. — A  good  corkscrew  is  necessary  in  every  household,  and 
the  Tangent  Lever  Corksarew,  illustrated  in  page  80,  possesses  manifest  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  corkscrew,  especially  for  woman's  use»  The  screw  is 
twisted  into  the  cork  in  the  usual  way ;  the  socket  at  the  end  of  the  lower  arm  of 
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r=£  rstrajBott  s  then  placed  C3fver  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
c-.-r:  projection,  which  terminates  the  upper  arm.  through  the  hole  in  the 
-^  7'i£&  of  jnetal  to  which  the  worm  or  screw  is  attached.  By  exerting  pressure 
X  i:ae  thin  end  of  the  app^*  arm,  which  acts  as  a  lever,  the  cork  is  withdrawn 
tm  15  positian,  and  lifted  out  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  The  price  of  the  Tan< 
r--^  lerer  Corkscrew,  complete,  is  is,  4^.  Extra  screws  may  be  had  at  6d.  each. 
Tir  ^2zk.  Lever  Corkscrew,  in  bronze,  at  45.  6d.  and  6s.  6^.,  or  in  polished  steel 
sir  bd.;  and  the  Thumb  J-ever  Corkscrew  at  5*.  6d,  or  7s.,  nickel  plated,  are 
e:=Gsi:  corkscnBws,  by  which  the  most  obstinate  corks  may  be  drawn  without 
t"-'^»-  or  exertion  to  the  drawer. 

1^5  The  Filter^ — ^A  filter  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  house.  There  is 
jLt  i  aar,  diSculty  in  keeping  it  clean,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great 
.  r,  -1  promoting  and  preserving  health.  There  are  many  excellent  filters  now 
r^:rs  the  public,  those  of  Mr.  Lipscombe.  Strand^  London,  W.C,  being,  perhaps, 
1- ;  yi  and  as  servicseable  as  any.  These  are  supplied  in  various  sizes,  containing 
L-  1  :to6  leallons,  at  prices  ranging  from  12s,  6d.  to  375.  di.  each.  There  are, 
--irrer,  three  patent  filters  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  present  day,  and  of 
•n.h.  aention  most  not  be  omitted  here.  These  are:  (i)  The  Spons^  Iron 
"_:t.  snrented  by  Professor  Gustav  Bischof,  of  the  Andersonian  University, 
I-Xjw.  asKi  mannfactared  by  the  Spongy  Iron  Domestic  Filter  Company,  505. 
-  ^i  S>fc-t,  London,  W.C. ;  (2)  The  Silicated  Carbon  Filter,  one  of  the 
1 -xk  "  chzLTCoal  filters  madie  by  the  Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Company,  Baitersea, 
i^i,S.W  ;  and  (3)  Maignen's  Patent  "  Filtre  Rapide,"  a  most  desirable  kind 
r.  zlxsT.  ia  which  the  filtering  substance  is  Maignen's  Patent  Carbo-calcis.  It  is 
z^  2X  the  Asbestos  Works,  118,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

178.  Judgon'a  Filters.— Other  excellent  kinds  of  filters,  which  can  be 
r-,T^y  TBCcmmended,  are  to  be  found  in  Jndson's  ••  Perfect  Purity  "  Filters, 

and    "Aqua    Pura"    Filters 

which  are  the  same  as  far  as       <^^v^ 

internal  arrangements  go,  and 

which  differ  only  in  respect  to 

the  external  and  visible  casing, 

that  of  the  latter  being  made 

of  such  materials  and  in  such 

deagns  as  enable  the  propria 

tors,  Messrs.  Daniel  Judson 

and  Son,  Limited,  Southwark 

Streit,  London,  S.B.,  to  ofifer  it 

at  lower  rates  than  the  "  Per- 
fect Purity."    Otherwise,  both 

are  fitted  with  the  "  Gahrano 

Electric  "  Filtering  Medftmi,  a 

powdered  or  granulated  mate- 
rial  prepared    from    mineral 

substances  only,  which  by  its 

action  imparts  oxygeti  to  the  (^  v 

water  that  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it  and   completely 
'Fn.Txx,  destroys   the  vitality  of  the 

most  minute  organisms  that  it 

may.  contain,  and  neutialises 
and  rcDova  all  lead  and  other  metallic  poisons  and  gaseous  impurities,  arising 
froiD  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or  from  sewer  or  cesspool  gases,  with 
whkb  it  Bay  have  become  imbvied,    This  filtering  medium  is  ea§ily  renewable 
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and  may  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  all  Judson's  filters,  when 
cleaned  and  recharged  with  the  necessary  medium  at  home,  as  thev  can  be  and 
ought  to  be,  bein^  then  as  good  in  every  respect  as  a  filter  used  for  the  first 
time.  No  domestic  filters,  indeed,  have  yet  been  produced  so  simple  in  their 
construction  and  perfect  in  their  action.  They  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  both 
inside  and  outside,  every  day  if  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  filtering 
material.  These  filters  are  made  in  many  different  styles  for  use  indoors,  out  of 
doors,  at  home  and  away  from  home,  but  all  are  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  call  attention  to  the  A  z.  style  of  the 
''Perfect  Purity"  Filter  whose  exterior  and  interior  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration,  and  whose  sizes,  or  rather  capacities  and  prices,  and  the  materials 
in  which  they  are  made,  are  as  follows : 

Gallons   i        i         S3  s       8       lo      14 

Pore  White  Deoontad  Cbixw  Ware   xs/6   Tafi  3^6  42/6  —      —      »      — . 

Best  Cream  Coloured  Stone  Ware       —     17/6  27/6  37/6  57/6    — .  —      — 

Special  Strong  Brown  Earthen  Ware  —       —  —      —  —   85/-  109/-  lao/- 

The  prices  quoted  are  for  the  filters  complete  and  ready  for  use  and  fitted  with 
the  best  nickel-plated  or  stone-ware  taps.    Stands  and  ice-boxes  for  use  with   j 
these  filters  are  supplied  at  moderate  prices.     The  cost  of  recharges  varies  for 
all  filters  according  to  capacity.    Each  recharge  is  packed  in  a  separate  tin  with 
full  directions. 

177.  OUiss  Filter  for  Sitting-room^  etc—kmonz  the  numerous  \ 
styles  of  filters  produced  by  Messrs.  Tudson  and  Son,  Limited,  attention  may  ' 
be  specially  called  to  the  glass  filters  tor  sitting-room  or  bed-room,  holding  1,2,  ^ 
or  3  pints  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  25.  3^.  to  6s..  according  to  quality,  ^ 
that  IS  to  say  whether  in  plain  or  cut  glass.     An  illustration  of  one  of  these  is  ) 

g'ven  here.     The  filters  tor  insuring  the  perfect  filtration  of  the  water  supply  ' 
ifore  drawing  for  household  use  are  most  desirable  and  inexpensive,  consider- 
ing the  purpose  they  fulfil,  costing  only  £s  and  £$  5s.  according  to  style. 

178.  The  Kettle.  —  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  well-being  of  the    ! 
household,  and  ils  form  requires  careful  consideration,  the  chief  desideratum 
being  a  form  that  will  admit  of  and  assist  in  the  heating  of  the  water  contained 
in  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time.     This  seems  to  be  roily  attained  in  the  Steel 
Range  Kettle  with  seamless  copper  well,  and  the  Registered  Corrugated  Kettle, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Loveridge  and  Co.,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in 
page  85.    The  copper  well  of  the  Steel  Range  Kettle  fits  into  the  hole  in  the  hot 
plate  of  the  range,  immediately  over  the  fire,  and  is  exposed  on  all  sides  and  at 
the  bottom  to  the  full  action  of  the  heat  of  the  burning  coals.     Being  made  of 
strong  turned  steel  and  seamless,  there  is  no  chance  of  leakage  which  sometimes    1 
occurs  in  ordinarv  kettles  made  of  pieces  joined  together  with  soldered  seams.    \ 
This  kettle  is  made  in  four  sizes,  holding  3,  4,  6  and  8  quarts,  and  sold  at  8s.  6d,    < 
gs.  6i.,  zii.  and  z^.  each.     In  the  Registered  Corrugated  Kettle,  the  corrugated 
or  fluted  form  of  the  bottom  not  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  kettle,  but  in 
creases  the  heating  surface  about  20  {isr  cent,  causing  the  water  to  boil  in  a  very 
much  shorter  time  than  in  an  ordinary  flat-bottomed  kettle.    The  peculiar  form 
of  this  kettle,  both  as  regards  the  fluted  bottom  and  dome  top,  renders  it  especi- 
ally suitable  for  use  on  gas  or  petroleum  stoves  or  spirit  lamps.    This  kettle  is    J 
made  in  polished  turned  steel  in  nine  sices,  holding  from  i  to  12  pints,  and  sold    \ 
at  prices  ranging  from  is.  lod.  to  71.  6i,.  according  to  size.     It  is  also  made  in     I 
polished  copper  or  brass  in  the  four  smaller  sizes,  from  z  to  3  pints,  sold  at  from 
5s.  to  75.  6d,  with  ordinary  handle,  or  from  5s.  6d^  to  xos.  with  fall-down  wickered 
handle.      In  the  five  larger  sizes,  holdkig  from  4  to  Z2  pints,  it  is  made  in 
polished  copper  with  turned  handle  and  spout,  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
8s.  to  l9f. 
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179.  Keen's  latent  Ventilating  Caver  for  Kettles,  eec— When 
^  kettle  is  completely  filled  with  water,  the  steam  that  is  generate  when  the 
water  within  it  boils  must  of  necessity  find  means  of  escape* or  drive  out  some 
of  the  water.  When  the  cover  is  loose  and  easy  the  steam  will  lift  the  cover  and 
escape  thus ;  but  when  the  cover  is  tight  the  expansion  of  water  and  the  genera- 
tion of  steam  force  some  of  the  water  out  of  the  spout,  and  the  result  is  that,  until 
enough  of  the  water  has  boiled  away,  there  is  a  continued  welling  of  water  from 
the  spout  of  the  kettle,  which  drops  on  the  hot  plate  of  the  range,  and  is  quickly 
converted  by  the  heat  of  the  plate  into  steam.  A  kettle,  however,  that  is  fitted 
with  Keen's  Patent  Ventilating  Cover  will  never  boil  over  or  be  subject  to  rattling 
of  the  cover  by  the  rising  steam,  or  th^  ejectment  of  water  through  the  spout. 
As  an  invention  the  Ventuating  Cover  is  remarkably  ample,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of.  it  before.  A  round  hole  is  made  in  the  centre 
of  the  cover,  and  over  this  a  plate,  considerably  larger  than  the  hole,  is  placed, 
having  its  edges  bent  downwards  towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover,  and  sup- 
ported at  a  distance  of  about  ^  in.  above  the  cover  by  short  metal  standards. 
A  representation  of  thfe  kettle,  which  will  explain  the  construction  of  the  cover,  is 
given  in  page  85.  Kettles  with  the  patent  cover,  of  capacities  ranging  from  4  to 
16  pints,  are  supplied  at  prices  rangmg  from  15.  11^.  to  los.  6i.  each.  The  inven- 
tion— which  consists  merely  in  providing  a  hole  in  the  cover,  which  hols  is  itself 
covered  and  hidden  from  view  by  a  smaller  cover  slightly  raised  above  it — ^is 
applied  to  steak  and  bacon  dishes,  dish  covers,  metal  coverettes  for  placing  over 
cheese,  batter,  &c.i  milk  cans,  and  all  kitchen  utensils  used  for  boiling,  including 
saucepans,  milk  saucepans,  boiling  pots,  stewpans,  fish-kettles,  &c.  Culinary 
Btensils  fitted  with  the  ventilating  cover  are  sold  by  all  ironmoDgers.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  ventilating  cover  in  the  kitchen  are  : — 
Firstly,  that  water  in  vessels  thus  fitted  camiot  boil  over,  and  may  be  left  for  this 
reason  without  attention ;  and  secondly,  that  all  impurities  generated  in  cooking 
are  allowed  to  escape,  thus  rendering  the  food  more  Mrholesome,  and  enabling  it 
to  be  better  cooked.  In  the  pantry  it  is  equally  useful,  for  milk  will  keep  sweet 
longer  in  a  can  fitted  with  the  ventilating  cover  than  in  an  uncovered  vessel  or 
one  covered  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  butter,  cream,  cheese,  fruit,  meat,  game 
an4.fish  will  keep  for  double  the  time  when  placed  under  a  ventilating  dish  cover 
Of  coverette. 

180.  Coffee  pot* — ^When  well  made,  coffee,  perhaps,  is  the  most  delicious 
and  refreshing  ot  all  the  infusions  that  are  made  for  household  use,  but  the 
goodness  of  coffee  ver^  often  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  made,,  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  use  one  in  which  the  aromatic  oil  of 
the  berry  developed  in  the  process  of  roasting  is  not  driven  off  by  boiling,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  mvariably  spoils  coffee,  or  not  made  sufficiently  perceptible  by 
endeavouring  to  make  it  at  too  low  a  temperature,  which  is  too  often  the  case 
when  coffee  is  prepared  by  percolation  in  a  coffee  biggin.  In  Ash's  Kaffee  Kanne, 
invented  by  Mr.  Ash,  301-303,  Oxford  Street,  London,  IV.,  either  contingency 
is  happily  avoided  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  coffee  pot,  in  which 
the  coffee,  when  making,  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  boiling  water,  and  thus  kept 
at  such  a  temperature  that  the  valuable  principle  in  which  the  aroma  lies  is  not 
driven  off,  but  gradually  and  continuously  brought  out,  thus  increasing  to  a 
wonderful  extent  the  flavour  and  fragrance  of  the  drink.  By  means  of  the 
Kaffee  Kanne  coffee  can  be  made  to  perfection  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  minutes, 
which  shows  how  easy  and  rapid  the  process  i&  when  performed  by  means  of  this 
ntensil.  The  engravings  given  in  pase  85  afford  illustrations  of  a  plmn  form  of 
the  Kaffee  Kanne  in  block  tin,  with  electro-plated  top.  a  more  elaborate  form  on 
a  handsQme  $tand,  aad  an  ornamental  uxn-Uke  form,  in  bronze,  both  with  lamp 
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aad  stand  complete.  They  are  kept  in  varioas  sizes.  an4  ma4e  of  variOttfi  materials, 
aloUows; — 

i\  pint.  3  pints.  3  pinto.  4  pints.  5  pints.  6  pints.  8  pints. 
'SaSkTsD,  as  Xnnstration  in  page  85.........   zjs.  6d.  iss.  6d,  17s.  64.    aos.        -r        25s.       ;>os. 

Pjftsbed  Copper  and  Brass,  as  do 30s.        35s.  -      405.       45s.        -^         552.       C55. 

Cavperfirance»asIllastxmtionpage8s 45s.        sss.       (154.       75*.       85^.        -^         — 

aefi Cooper  Broace  *....      ^os.        90s.      loos.      ixos.        _         ^         _ 

LasMated,  as  do. 40$.        5«.        60s.       70$.       8of.        —  — 

BtttBectro-pIate  on  Nickel  Silver,  as  do,     xxos.      130s,      150s.      x7o$.        —         —         — 

Ul.  Butchinson's  JPMent  Coffee  Mtikers.  —  Another  excellent 
sdxivaDcse  for  making  really  good  and  palatable  coffee  is  to  be  found  in  the 
FaiGst  Coffiae  Maker,  the  invention  of  General  Hutchinson,  manufactured  by 
UessL  Henry  Loveridge  and  Co.,  and  sold  by  all  ironmongers  in  the  United 
Ki^dan  and  the  Colonies.  It  is  made  in  fou^  forms  :  the  Mating,  for  bedroom 
as  and  for  making  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  early  morning,  and,  indeed,  at  any 
t^e  when  it  may  be  required ;  the  Cafetiere  in  two  kinds,  one  plain  and  the 
3tkr  ocnamental,  and  the  Urn.  a  large  cofiee  maker  for  family  use.  The  Um 
cd  the  plain  Cafetiere  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  given  in  page  85.  The 
^^parities  and  prices  of  coffee  makers,  in  each  form,  are  as  follows : 

Ifea — - |xx|22i3  4  568 

kxiafe  155.       17s.        —         —         —           —  —  _-__       — 

Cias^re,  Plain ^     8s.  31/.     9s.     *)s.  6d.     xcs.     xos.  3d.  za*.  6<f.  141. 6d.     ^       — 

CaicDcre,  C^nameatal  —       »u»       245.      25J.      .37s.        30s.  335.  36s.       —       -« 

Cia  ^-^^« —        —        —        —       *_          _  30J.  —        35s,     40S, 

The  Matinees,  of  which  the  prices  are  given,  are  of'  planished  tin :  they  may 
be  had  in  polished  brass  at  275.  and  295.  each.  The  ornamental  form  of  the 
Cd^jkre  is  nickel  plated.  The  action  of  these  coffee  makers  is  simple  and 
iident.  The  coffee  is  put  into  the  upper,  or  filtering  portion,  and  boiling  water 
ispoored  on  it.  After  standing  for  four  or  five  minutes,  the  tap  is  turned  and  the 
iaiskm  is  allowed  to  run  through  into  the  lower  part,  from  which  it  is  poured 
»t  perfectly  free  from  grounds  and  as  clear,  pure  and  bright  as  wine.  The  full 
xnsia  of  the  cofiee-berr^  is  preserved  and  its  pleasant  and  delicate  aromatic 
k.THir  distinctly  perceptible  m  the  infusion,  even  to  the  last  drop.  The  water 
3k^  in  contact  with  the  coffee  until  it  is  required  for  use,  which  renders  this 
cafe  maker  superior  to  all  other  percolators  in  which  the  water  passes  quickly 
through  the  coffee  without  having  time  to  become  fully  impregnated  with  the 
odcKtr  and  nutritive  properties  of  the  berry. 

183-  JLsh'B  latent  **  Biston ''  Freezing  Machine.— lo^  is  now  so 
nxh  used  at  English  tables  that  it  has  become  a  necessary  of  household 
eaoomy.  and  dessert  ices  follow  summer  dinners  as  a  matter  of  course.  Dessert 
iosaxe,  by  modem  invention  and  ingenuity,  placed  within  the  reach  of  most  house- 
bners,  and  it  is  both  pleasant  and  easv  to  make  the  ices  by  Mr.  Ash's  Patent 
"pBtcm  "  Freezing  Macnine,  which  afforas  a  quick,  economical,  and  most  simple 
nethod  of  freezing.  Two  ices,  or  an  ice  and  an  ice  pudding  can  be  made  at 
ibe  same  time  by  this  machine.  The  mixture  to  be  iced  is  placed  in  the  tubes 
cr  cylinders  ;  outskle  these  tubes  rough  ice  and  salt  are  placed,  the  ice  being 
poasded,  and  the  salt  and  a  little  water  added ;  the  piston  is  then  worked  up  and 
iovn.  This  movement  produces  a  constant  change  and  agitation  of  Ihe  ice  and 
salt,  which  is  compelled  to  pass  round  and  round  the  agitator.  Two  stkrers  are 
attached  to  the  juston.  and  work  at  the  same  time  with  it ;  these  **  stirvers  "  go 
tp  and  down  inside  the  cylinders,  and  stir  up  and  mix  the  cream  or  water  mix- 
tore  midergoang  the  freezmg  process.  This  agitation  of  the  cream,  &c.,  is  neces* 
saiy  to  prevent  the  future  ice  from  being  lumpy  and  snowy.  When  the  freezing 
is  complete^  the  stirrers  are  taken  out  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  ice  pressed  dowh 
finnly  by  aprB3ser;  this  moulds  it  to  the.  form  oC*  the  cylinder.    It  is  set  by 
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keeping  it  dtill  in  the  machine  for  a  short  time  longer,  still  working  the  piston 
and  down  ;  it  is  then  turned  out,  beautifully  iced  and  moulded.  The  same 
and  salt  which  freezes  the  dessert  ices  will  afterwards  freeze  a  block  of  pare  wj 
ice,  or  may  be  used  to  cool  wine. 

The  "  Piston  "  Freezing  machine  is  made  in  oak,  and  is  supplied  in  thx«e  si^ 
Nos.  I,  2  and  3  to  freeze  and  mould  x,  2  and  3  pints  respectively.  The  N< 
"  piston  '*  machine  may  be  used  with  chemical  freezing  powders  only  ;  this  ^ 
be  found  extremely  convenient  for  families  in  the  country  who  are  unabh 
obtain  the  rough  ice.  This  machine  is  made,  single  at  £2  los. ;  double 
/4  I05.  This,  as  it  has  been  said,  will  freeze  and  mould  x  pint.  No.  2  cc 
£3  55.,  single,  and  £$  105.,  double ;  and  No.  3,  £^  155.,  single,  and  £6  loj.,  doul 
These  are  to  be  used  with  ice  and  salt  only.  The  freezing  powder  is  supplied 
34f.  per  cwt.,  or  in  boxes  at  zi5.,  225.  and  405.  each.  The  double  machine 
shown  in  page  85. 

183.  Aah^a  Patent  FUtering  Befrigeratar.—Thid  is  a  f^eat  I 
provement  on  the  ordinary  refrigerator.  The  block  of  Wenham  Lake  ic€ 
placed  under  a  preserver,  remaining  protected  in  its  own  atmosphere,  and  the 
fore  lasting  much  longer  than  in  an  ordinary  refrigerator.  The  water,  as  it  me 
is  drained  off  and  passes  direct  through  a  charcoal  filter,  where  it  is  kept  cea 
as  cold  as  the  ice  itself,  fresh  and  ready  for  drinking ;  and  the  ice,  althoij 
not  entirely  separated  from  the  edibles,  cannot  become  contaminated  by  s 
smell  arising  from  them,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  fresh  air  maintained  by  i 
melting  ice  at  32^  Fahrenheit  under  the  preserver  having  no  affinity  for  a  hig] 
temperature ;  thus,  by  a  natural  law,  the  tainted  atmosphere  is  effectually  p 
vented  from  communicating  with  the  ice.  The  housekeeper  has,  therefore,  01 
to  place  butter,  milk,  &c.,  on  the  lowest  trays  of  the  refrigerator,  and  she  c 
use  the  upper  tray  for  cheese,  fish,  or  any  strong-smelling  edibles  with  perf< 
safety.  Ventilators  are  placed  below  the  lid  of  this  excellent  refrigerator.  T 
price  varies  with  the  size,  from 
£S  I05.  to  £15  los.  The  ordi- 
nary refrigerator  can  be  fitted 
with  these  improvements  at 
small  cost.  The  Patent  "Pis- 
ton "  Freezing  Machines  and  the 
"Filtering"  Refrigerator  can  be 
obtained  only  of  the  inventor,  of 
whom  block -ice  and  freezing 
powders  can  also  be  procured. 

184.  Self-Feeding  Cabi- 
net jRefrigerator  or  Ice 

;Sfa/e.— This  ingenious  contri- 
vance— ^the  last  new  invention  of 
Mr.  Ash  is  really  far  more  use- 
ful and  economical  than  the 
former  ice  chests.  It  is  con- 
structed so  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  refrigeration 
that  the  ice  is  made  by  its  own  gravitation  to  form  continuous  contact  with  tl 
whole  surface  of  the  well,  the  ice  water  dripping  from  which  flows  under  tl 
entire  metallic  bottom  previous  to  passing  away,  by  which  means  additional  col 
is  gained  without  detenorating  the  ice.  Moreover,  a  novel  system  of  ventilatio 
is  introduced  by  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  safe  is  rendered  perfectly  dry  an 
free  from  dust  and  germinating  animalcula.  by  being  made  to  pass  throog 
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octtoQ  wooL  We  have,  therefore^  an  uniform  low  temperature,  though  the  ice 
las  been  gradoally  diminishing,  great  saving  in  its  consamption,  together  with 
ibe  ooQvemence  of  having  only  to  replenish  the  hopper  at  stated  long  intervals. 
Tbe  anTwnw^  illnstration  is  an  mterior  view  of  a  caotnet  constructed  for  block  of 
zccgh  ice.  showing: — ^a,  the  hopper,  containing  the  ice  when  first  put  in; 
1,  the  narrow  V-sbaped  well,  into  which  the  ice  gravitates :  c,  the  tank  for  iced 
^xa :  D,  the  cooapartments  to  contain  articles  to  be  refrigerated. 

As  the  ice  descends  into  the  V-shaped  well  the  vacant  space  left  in  the  hopper 
A  may  be  utilised  for  wines,  &c.  This  machine  is  ma4e  in  well  seasoned  deal, 
paiBted  and  grained  oak,  with  patent  metal  water  tank  and  silver-plated  tap. 
B  eight  sizes,  from  No.  i,  which  is  3  feet  3  inches  high,  2  feet  5  inches  wide,  and 
X  foot  9  inches  deep,  and  costs  £n  zos.,  to  No.  8,  which  is  5  feet  10  inches  high, 
5  ieet  9  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  and  costs  £^i  io». 

1B5.  Cofnjpiete  lAst  of  I>ofne9tic  Utensiis,^ll&:e  we  must  bring 
car  notices  ot  utensils  that  mostly  find  a  place  in  the  kitchen  to  a  close,  omitting 
■any  an  article  of  less  importance  not  likely  to  be  called  so  frec^uentlv  into  use. 
firerything  necessary  for  a  family,  whether  large  or  small,  is  mcluoed  in  the 
fallowing  complete  specifications  of  domestic  utensils,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son,  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  57,  Haymarhst, 
Ltmdou,  S.W,,  and  which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  articles  required  for  the 
kitchens  of  families,  ranging  from  those  for  whom  a  small  cottage  afifords  snffi- 
dent  accommodation  to  those  who  have  an  income  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
occupation  of  a  mansion.  For  a  mansion,  whose  many  guests  are  ever  coming 
aad  gcnng,  and  where  a  large  number  of  domestics  are  kept,  a  great  number  of 
zrticXes  will  be  required,  and  these  are  set  forth  in  specification  No.  i.  In  speci- 
fication No.  2  everything  is  included  that  is  necessary  for  culinary  operations  in 
a  family  whose  head  is  possessed  of  ample  means.  Specification  No.  3  includes 
those  articles  which  should  be  found  in  copiparativeiy  small  houses ;  whilst  in 
specification  No.  4  such  things  only  are  enumerated  as  are  indispensable  to  a 
faauly  possessed  of  a  small  income,  and  moving  in  a  comparatively  humble 
spbereof  life. 

186  Sp^eificaticns  and  Estitnates  far  Outfit  of  Kitchens.-- 

The  following  Specifications  and  Estimates,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  carefully 
pnnared  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  £lme  Francatelli, 
vitn  a  view  of  enabling  persons  furnishing  their  houses  to  choose  at  once  a 
proper  selection  of  Ironmongery  for  either  large  or  small  kitchens.  They  are 
eidnsive  of  tinnery  and  brushes.  Each  specification  is  complete  in  itself;  and 
aaj  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  there  may  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
All  goods,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  subject  to  zo  per  cent,  discount  for 
Cash. 

SPECIFICATION  No.  I. 
This  SPieifieaUon  it  compute  and  suitabU/or  any  Mansion, 


8  Capper  Stewpans,  in  sixes;  z  pint 
tooqaarta       

iS-OalkMi  Copper  Stock  Pot,  with 
Seitt6-Pan  Cover,  with  Tap  ..     .. 

1  Copper  Bainmarie,  complete ;  with 
9  Scevnwns,  x  Soap  Pot,  and  z 
daxe  Pot 

3  Copper  Saattf-Pans,  in  sizes  . .    . . 

1  Cepper  BraixiogPan,  with  Drainer 
and  Charcoal  Fire  Cover   ..    .. 

I  Copper  Egg  Bowl     

I  Copper  Sogar  Boiler      


7  18    6 
3  15    o 


Cwrisd  np 


7  zo  o 

I    I  6 

3  10  o 

o  z8  o 

o  z6  o 

iCv    8  6 


£  t.d, 
Amonnt  brought  up  35    8   6 

z  Copper  PreservioK  Pan z  z6   o 

a  Copper  Jelly  Moulds       z    s    o 

z  Copper  Charlotte  Mould 040 

z  Copper  Baba  Mould o  z8    6 

z  Copper  Fricandeau  Pan a    a    o 

z  Wrought-iron  Omelette  Pao  . .  ..070 
z  Wrouiht-iron  Pat  Pan  with  Drainer 

for  vyinfi  fish,  ftc o  Z5    o 

z  Tinned   Wroueht-lron     Drippiuit 

Pan,  with  Well,  and  on  iron  legs  a  zo  o 
z  Basting  Ladle 036 


Carried  up., 


£39  "   fi 
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SPEGIFIGATION 

£  i.d. 
Amount  brought  op  33  11    6 

2  Large  Wooden  Meat  Screens  witn. 

Hot  Closet 8  zs    o 

X  Polished  Iron  Cradle  Spit  . .  . .  z  xs  o 
a  Polished  Iron  Meat  Spits,  at  14s,  6d, 

and  ifis.ed X  z3    o 

8  Holdfasts  for  Joints* 5s. 6d,  BL6s.6d.    o  za    0 

X  Outlet  Bat 056 

X  Meat  Saw 046 

z  Cutlet  Saw ..039 

z  Meat  Cleaver      .066 

X  Set  of  Poultry  Skewers 009 

X  Set  of  Steel  Meat  Skewers  . .  . .  090 
z  Box  French  Larding  Needles  ..059 
X  Daubing  Needle oao 

3  Cooks' Knives,  in  sisea o  14    6 

X  Root  Knife oa    o 

2  Dishing'up  Forks     050 

z  Salamander  And  Stand  {see page  85)    0x2    6 

z  Pair  of  Steak  Tongs 030 

X  Toasting  Fork o    2   3 

X  Fluted  Bar  Gridiron 043 

X  Hanging  Gridiron     050 

X  Frying  Pan oag 

6  Iron  Saucepans,  in  sizes o  zi    9 

a  Iron  Saucepans  with  Steamers ;  z 

each  6  quarts  and  7  quarts . .  . .  o  14  o 
X  Best  Wrought-iron  Tea-kettle  . .  o  1  i  o 
a  Wire  Frying  Baskets,  at  3s.  3<(.  &  45.    o    7    3 

z  Block  Tin  Colander 036 

a  Best  Tin  Fish-kettles,  in  sizes,  at 

3s.  6d,  and  9s o  Z4    6 

■'  z  "Marble  Slab  lor  Pastry o  zo    6 

3  Baking  Sheets,  in  sices o  zo    o 

X  Box  of  Plain  Round  Cutters  . .  ..046 
z  Box  of  Fluted  Round  Cutters      .-033 

I  Box  of  Fancy  Cutters     040 

z  Paste  Jagger o    x    6 

z  Pair  of  Paste  Nippers     o    z    o 

z  Box  of  Vegetable  Cutters      . .     ..050 

z  Wire  Basket  for  Salad 046 

z  ISpice  Box,  Block  Tin  {see  page  85)     o  14    6 

z  Seasoning  Box 046 

z  Herb  Tray 050 

z  Bread  Grater      0X6 

X  Spoon  Drip o  Z2    6 

3  Copper  Dishing-up  Spoons  ,.     ..    013    6 

Carried  up..     ..£60   9    3 


No  l.'^conHHusd, 

Amount  brought  up 
za  Tinned  Iron  Dishing-up  Spoons,  iu 

sizes 

3  Block  Tin  Stock  Ladles 

3  French  Veoetable  Scoops,  at  is.  9<f . 

z  Flour  Dredger 

z  Ova)  Iron  boiling  Pot     

z  Sugar  Dredger 

X  Tin  Funnel 

3  Block  Tin  Gravy  Strainers,  in  sizes 
I  Block  Tin  Raised  Pie  Mould. .     . . 

z  Dozen  Tartlette  Pans      

i  Dozen  Mince  Pie  Pans 

X  Fish  Slice    ..    .. 

z  Bread  Rasp 

X  Palette  Knife      

X  Egg  Whisk  (M«^ajr«tio) 

X  Egg  Slice     

z  Pewter  Freezing  Pot,  3  quarts,  with 

Stops  to  cover 

X  Spatula  for  Pewter  Freezing  Pot. . 

X  Wooden  Freezing  Pail 

z  Ice  Pudding  Mould 

z  Hardwood  Pestle  for  Marble  Mor- 
tar        

z  Tin  Teapot 

z  Marble  Mortar 

z  Weighing  Machine  and  Set  of 
Weights,  to  weigh  aS  Iba.    . .     . . 

z  Mincing  Machine      

z  Telly  Bag  and  Stand  {see  page  80) . . 

4  Hafr  Sieves,  in  sizes       

a  Brass  Wire  Sieves 

a  Tammy  Cloths 

z  Flour  Tub  (5««>a£:c  80) 

z  Rolling  Pin 

z  Water  Can 

6  Tinned  Meat  Hooks 

z  Corkscrew 

X  Sheet  French  Roll  Tins  ..     ..     .. 

X  Knife  for  opening  Preserves  . .     . . 

z  Pair  Highly-finished  Wafer  Irons 

z  Pair  Gauffre  Irons 

X  Coal  Scuttle       

X  Kitchen  Fender 

X  Set  Fire  Irons     

z  Best  Town-made  Coffee  Mill . .     . . 


^ 


o     4 

0  4 

1  o 

X  6 
z  20 
o  zo 
o  8 
o  6 
o    5 


o    o 

o  6 
o  6 
o  Z5 

O  Z2 

X    4 


Total. 


£7613 


SPECIFICATION  No,  II.- 

£  5'  d. 
6  Copper  Stewpans,  in  sizes ;  z)  pint 

to  6  quarts 5  13    o 

z  Copper  Stock  Pot,  4  gallons,  with 

tap      ..     360 

X  Copper  Saut^  Pan     o  zo    6 

z  Copper  Sugar  Boiler       016    o 

z  Copper  Egg  Bowl      018    o 

z  Copper  Preserving  Pan x    4    o 

a  Copper  Telly  Moulds       i    z    o 

z  Copper  Charlotte  Mould 039 

z  Copper  Baba  Mould 0x5    0 

z  Block  Tin  Raised  Pie  Mould  ..046 
X  Wrought-iron  Omelette  Pan  . .     .,070 

Carried  up..     ..£ii    o    9 


{Suitable  for  Good  Class  Houses), 

is.a 
Amount  brought  up  13    0 
z  Wrought-iron  Fat  Pan  and  Drainer, 

for  rrying  Fish,  &c 0  13    < 

z  Wrouent-iron  Dripping  Pan,  with 

Wen,  and  on  Iron  legs       . .    . .    i  17   ( 

z  Basting  Ladle 0   3    < 

z  Wooden    Meat    Screen,  circular 

comers «nd  Hot  Closet      ..    ..    5   0   c 

z  Cutlet  Bat o   5    < 

z  Meat  Saw     04c 

z  Cutlet  Saw 03s 

z  Meat  Chopper 040 

X  Set  of  Poultry  Skewers 009 

Carried  up..    ..£2313  3 
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Aiooiintbroaghttipi^3  13 
1  Sd  of  Sted  Meat  Skewers  ..  ..  ox 
3  Case  Off  French  Larding  Needles 

I rubcBje  Needle..  

zCaofcif  Knifes,  in  sizes  ..    ..    . 

iIootEnile 

sOUniig-iip  Forks     


iMrof  Sleak  Tongs.. 
zTossdng  Fork    .. 
t  Fteed  Bsr  Gridiron., 
r  Grxidiroa 


o  5 
o  a 
o  13 
o  z 
o   5 

O  IX 


8FEOIFIOATION 

«r. 
3 
9 
9 

o 
6 
6 
o 
6 
9 
9 
3 
o 
6 
9 

i 

6 
6 
3 


ihm 

sDiSowith 

I  Kao  Oral  Boiling  Pot o 

I  Wiaogbt-iron  Tea  Ketde       ..     ..  o    a 

iSiBiIierdo.         04 

iWteFrnncfiMket.. 03 

r  Hock  Tm  CoUnder 05 

sBok  Tin  Fish  Kettles,  at  5s.  (kf. 

asd9c.       .. o  14 

I  Varide  Slab  for  Pastry o  |o 

3  Slock  Tin  Baking  Sheets      ..    ..08 

:  Bob  of  Plain  Rpnnd  Cotters..    « .  o  i3 

I  Box  of  Flnted  Cotters 03 

1  BoK  of  Fane  J  Cotters 03 

!?KteTsuKer     o /X- 

:  Pair oa  F^9<e Kippers     ..    ..    ...  o    z 

iSftceBoz.   .. 04 

2  Seasoning  Box 03 

E  Herb  Tray. 05 

I  Bread  Grater      o    z 

iSpooaDnp o  la 

IS  Iran  Spoons,  in  si^jBS    .  .«    ..    ..06 

1  BoK  drVq^etable  Cotters     ..    .^  q    s 


Carri^op  ..     ..       ^^33    o    6 


No  ZL— MH^'iiNfif. 

/  «. 

Amount  brought  Qp  433   o 
a  Block  Tin  Stock  Ladles,  at  is.  gd, 

andas.  3<f...    .1    •.    .;    ..    ..  0    4 

z  Fish  SUce . .  o    z 

z  EggSlice     .01 

3  Vegetable"  Scoops,  at  zi.  ^i o   5 

z  Floor  Dredger  . .    . .  * o   z 

z  Sogar Dredger  ..- o   a 

X  Tin  Fuzinel . .  * o   0 

3  Block  Tin  Gravy  Strainers  . .    . .  05 

X  Dozen  Tartlette  Pans     0    z 

i  Dozen  Mince  Pie  Pans o    z 

I  Bread  Rasp oa 

z  EggWhUk 0    3 

z  Pewter  Freezing  Pot       o  Z4 

z  Spatula..    .,    , 05 

X  Wooden  PreeisiDg Pail   ..•   ..    ..  07 

.  z  Marble  Mortar o  z6 

z  Hardwood  Pestle     04 

z  Weighing    Machine   and  Set  of 

Weights  to  weigh  Z4  lbs.    ..    ..  z    i 

z  Miacinf;  Machine     «. z    z 

4  Hair  Sieves.. 08 

z  Brass  Wire  Sieve 03 

z  .Water Caa  .. J.    ..  05 

eMeatHooks o    z 

z  Tammy  Ckith «    ..  o  a 

z  Jelly  Bag  and  Stand o  zo 

z  Corkscrew   .. j    ..  o    z 

X  Sheet  Boll  Tins o   a 

.  X  Wash-hand  Bowl o   a 

X  Cinder  Shovel 04 

X  Best  Town-made  Coffee  Mill      . .  z   o 

xCoalSputtle .,    ..  o   6 

z  Fender.. o  Z5 

z  Set  of  Fire  Irons     •  e  za 


Total., 


£43  M    0 


8P£GIFIOATION 

2  Copper  Siewpans,  in  sizes ;  z  qnart 

Id 5 4|nart$  --.. 
•liiaStevvpattS,^U2e8  .. 
I  Iran  Dieeeter  Pot^  3  gallons  . .  '  . . 

1  Co^er  Sant^  Pan 

I  Copper  SogarBoiler 

I  Copper  Preserving  Pan 

iBiatSTInJeUy  Moulds 

I  Qock  Tin  Cake  Mould 

I  EloekTin Raised  Pie  Mould..  .. 
I  Wroq^s^'iron  Omelette  Pan . .  . . 
iBesttinDripmg  Pan  ..  .t  ... 
I  In»  Stand  forDi^pingPan. .    . . 

iBufingLadle 

:  Oval  iron  Boiling  Pot     

]  Baking  Dishes  (Block  Tin)  ..     . . 

I  Cadet  Bat 

iMeatSaw 

X  Meat  Chopper    ..      :     

I  Set  of  I*onltry  Skewers 

1  Set  of  Steel  Meat  Skewers  . .    . . 

2  Cooks' Knives  in  sizes 

:Boot  Knife ..     .. 

X  Oahing'iip  Fork.  • 

I  ToBstiuE  Fork . .     . . 

z  Plated  Sar  Gridiron 


No.  m.^{SmtabU/or  SmaU  Housa), 


I  za 
o  6 
0  8 
0  9 
o  z6 


Carried  up ..    ..£893 


Amount  brought  up 
z  Hanging  Gridiron-    ..    ....    .. 

z  Frying  Pan . . 

6  Iron  Saucepans,  in  sizes. . 
I  Large  Iron  Saucepan,with  Steamer 
a  Enamelled  Saucepans,  with  lips. . 
z  Box  of  Vegetable  Cutters     . .    . . 

z  Fish  Slice 

z  Egg  Slice 
X  Wro    *    • 


/»  9  I 
046 
0  a 
0  rx 
o  6 
o  5 
o  4 
o    t 


010 

0 

o 


tought  Iron  Tea  Kettle      . .     ..08 

z  Smaller  do. . .    ^.    . .    .^    . .    . .  o    3 

z  Wire  Frying  Basket o    a 

z  Colander,  Block  Tin 04 

a  Best  Tin  Fish  Kettles,  In  sizes,  at 

41. 0d.  azid  ys,  6d o  za 

a  Best  Tin  Baking  Sheets,  at  a*.  6d, 

and\s.6d, 06 

z  Pair  of  Paste  Nippers     o    x 

z  Box  of  Plain  Round  Cutters. .    . .  o 

z-  Box  of  Fluted  Cutters o 

z  Bread  Grater     o 

z  Paste  Tagger      o 

X  Spice  Box o 

6  Iron  Spoons 0 

a  Gravy  Spoons,  at  gd.  and  zi.. .    . .  o    x 

a  Vegetable  Scoops-    ./•  .«    ..    ..  0   3 


Carried  up..    ,,£13    s    3 
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8P1S0IFIGATION  No  TH.—continuBd, 


Amount  brought  np  £x3  5 
t  Flour  Dredger,  i«.;  i  Tin  Funnel.W.  o  x 
a  Block  Tin  Gravy  Strainers  . .    ..03 

z  Doaen  Tartlette  Pans     0    x 

i  Dozen  Mince  Pie  Pans ox 

xfggWbiak 01 

z  Marble  Mortar 0x4 

I  Hardwood  Pestle     04 

a  Hair  Sieves 04 

z  Weighing    Machine  and    Set  of 
Weights  to  weigh  14  lbs o  19 


Carried  up.. 


£tS  iC   3 


Amount  brought  up  £1^ 

6  Tinned  Meat  Hooks o 

I  Tammy  Cloth     ••    ••  o 

X  Corkscrew ••  o 

X  Jelly  Bag  and  Stand..     ..    .•    ..  o  : 

X  Wash-hand  Bowl      ,  o 

z  Cinder  Shovel o 

X  Box  CoffiM  Mill  ..     o 

z  Coal  Scuttle o 

z  Fender o  : 

z  Set  of  Fire  Irons     o 

Total..    ..£18 


a  Iron  Stewpans,  in  sises 

4  Iron  Saucepans,  in  sises. ,  ..  .. 
z  Large  Iron  5ancepan,withSteamer 
I  Enamelled  Saucepan,  with  lips  .. 

I  Iron  Boiling  Pot 

z  Wrought  Iron  Tea  Kettle     ..    .. 

z  Small  Tin  Tea  Kettle     

z  Digester  Pot,  a  Galkma 

a  Fryfaig  Pazis,  in  sises,  at  u.  34. 

a  BlMk  Tin  Jelly  Moulds  \\    V,    \\ 

z  Block  Tin  Cake  Mould 

z  Basting  Ladle    ..    ..    ..    ••    .. 

a  Block  Tin  Baking  Dishes     . .    . . 

z  Iron  Meat  Stazid      ..    ••    ..    .. 

z  Meatchopper 

z  Meat  Saw 

z  Set  of  Poultry  Skewers 

I  Set  of  Steel  fifeat  Skeweri  ..    .. 

a  Cooks' Knives,  in  sixes 

z  Root  Knife 


z  Fish  Slice,  zs.  tii. ;  i  Bgg  do.,  ^. 
z  Dishing-up  Fork       


z  Toasting  Fork 

z  Gridiron      

z  Wire  Frying  Basket. 
I  Tin  Colander     ..    . 


Cazriedup..    ..£6x5   9 


i 


BBEOIFIOJLTIOII  No.  17,-^SuUabU  fpr  V€ry  SmaU  Hou$u,  Cottag$c,  S^. 

089 
o  zz  .  9 
o  6  "9 
033 
066 
086 
o  a  6 
060 


Amount  brought  op  < 

z  Tin  Fish  Kettle o 

zBakingSheet     o 

z  Box  of  Plain  Round  Cutters..     ..  o 

z  Paatejagger      o 

zSpfceBox o 

zBreadGrater     o 

6  Iron  Spoons ..  o 

a  Gravy  Spoons    ..    •• o 

z  Vegetable  Scoop      o 

z  Flour  Dredger o 

zTinFuimel ..  o 

X  Block  Tin  Gravy  Strainer    ..    ..  o 

z  Dosen  Tartlette  Pans     o 

z  Egg  Whisk o 

z  wSghing   Machine  and  Set  of 

WeighU o  z 

z  Hair  Sieve o 

6MeatHooks o 

z  Corkscrew '  ..     ..  o 

z  Wedgwood  Mortar  and  Pestle     ..  o 

z  Wash-hand  Bowl     o 

z  Cinder  Shovel    ..     •• o 

z  Box  CofEse  Mill o   . 

z  Coal  Scuttle       o   > 

1  Fender o   I 

z  Set  of  Fire  IroDs      o   ^ 


Total. 


.£10  ti 


187.  Turnery  and  Bru8he$,  <0c,— To  render  the  information  gii 
here  as  complete  as  possible,  lists  are  appended :  (z)  of  the  various  artic 
nsaally  comprehended  under  the  general  term  "  Turnery,"  with  Brushes,  a 
(2)  of  numerous  sundries  of  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  know  the  price,  a 
where  to  obtain  them.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  prices  where  many  sizes 
the  same  article  are  on  sale,  the  minimum  only  has  been  stated,  preceded  by  < 
word  *'  from." 


TXTBNXRT  (Beat  London  Make)  and  BBUSHES. 


Mahogany  Dinner  Trays  (sm  page  80) 

Unpolished from   o  14    6 

Polished „       o  x6    6 

Mahogany  Luncheon  Trays,  Folding 


^rs^'-- 


Unpol 
Polished 


from    z    7   o 
„      X  za  o 


jC«. 


Sunds  for  Trays  {su  pagt  80) : 

Unpolished    ..     ..     •• 09 

Polished 0x3 
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187A.  WASHING  AND  WRINGINO  MACHINES. 

In  large  establishments  where  there 
is  a  laundry  these  da  not  enter  into 
"The  Arrangement  a  ad  Economy  of 
the  Kitchen/'  bm  in  smaller  ones  tiey 
oflen  of  necessity  lotta  part  of  the 
furniture  ^  therefore  it  will  not  be  otit 
of  place  here  to  give  a  short  descrip* 
tlOQ  of  those  gen  c  rail  y  cons  idered 
the  best.  Amongst  the  v*T.rious  makers 
of  laundry  machinery  the  two  firms 
of  T.  Bradford  and  Co.  and  Harper 
Tweivetrees  are  the  best  known*  not 
only  from  their  long  standing,  but 
for  the  general  excellence  of  their 
machinery^  The  former  are  the  mauu- 
facturers  of  the  ''  Vowel  Y  Combined 
Washing  and   "Wringing  MacbiDe," 


Tup  Villa  Washikq  anp  Wbincinq  Machikb. 


which  will  be  found  iisefuK  ea* 
work .  and  one  that  wears  weli .  ' 
price  of  -^  Vo%vel  Y  "  is  ^5  iBs. 
but  there  are  many  varieties  of  i 
exceUent  machine,  suitable  tm* 
classes  and  for  families  either  1^ 
or  small.  i 

Harper    Twelve  trees    makw 
specialty  of  the  "  Villa  Wash 
Machine,"    of  w^jich  we  give 
illustration,     Prices  from  ^^^ 

This  is  an  excellent  machjn^j 
family  use  Jarge  enough  for  ;U1  o^ 
nary  purposes,  very  easy  to  wm 
without  being  cumbersome,  fijj 
like  all  the  machines manufactur 
by  this  firm,  is  very  atroDg  ai 
durable.  There  are  also  exccllm 
machines  by  other  makers^butispiJ 
will  not  permit  us  to  make  refereof 
to  them.  Washing  machines  4 
daily  becoming  more  general  : 
private  families,  and  may  bo  said  1 
soon  save  their  cost. 


CHAl^ER 


THE   BUTIBS  OF  THS  COOS,  THE  KITCHEN  AND  THB 
SOULLEBY-MAIDS. 

188.  These  are  so  intimately  associated  that  they  can  hardly  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rj>iy.  The  cook,  however,  is  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
ber  possession  of  the  qualities  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  order,  regularity,  and 
csxntj  of  action,  so  will  her  influence  appear  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
sader  her ;  as  it  is  upon  her  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  business  of  the 
brches  rests,  whilst  the  others  must  lend  her  both  a  ready  and  a  willing  assist* 
ace,  md  be  especially  tidy  in  their  appearance,  and  active  in  their  movements. 

In  the  larger  establishments  of  the  middle  ages,  cooks,  with  the  authority  of  feudal  chiefs, 
a*e  thdr  orders  from  a  high  chair  in  which  they  ensconced  themselves,  and  commanded  a  view 
dill  ±xt  was  going  on  throughout  their  several  domains.  Each  held  a  long  wooden  spoon, 
vr±  vbkh  be  tasted,  without  leaving  his  seat,  the  various  comestibles  that  were  cooking  on  the 
screi.  and  which  he  frequently  used  as  a  rod  of  punishment  on  the  backs  of  those  whose  idle- 
£ds  and  gluttony  too  largely  predominated  over  their  diligence  and  temperance. 

180.  Early  Rising.—li,  as  we  have  said  (3),  the  quality  of  early  rising 
b-fcfthe  first  importance  to  the  mistress,  what  must  it  be. to  the  servant !  Let  it, 
tberefore,  be  taken  as  a  long-proved  truism,  that  without  it,  in  every  domestic,  the 
dect  of  all  things  else,  so  tar  as  xvork  is  concerned,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
Kctralised.  In  a  cook,  this  quality  is  most  essential ;  for  an  hour  lost  in  the 
arming  will  keep  her  toiling,  absolutely  toiling,  all  day,  to  overtake  that  which 
=ight  otherwise  oeen  achieved  with  ease.  In  large  establishments,  six  is  a  good 
bear  to  rise  in  the  summer,  and  seven  in  the  winter. 

190.  TlUi  Coolers  First  I>uty^  in  establishments  where  it  is  requisite, 
sbadd  be  to  set  her  dough  for  the  breakfast  rolls,  provided  this  has  not  been  done 
»  the  previous  night,  and  then  to  engage  herself  with  those  numerous  little 
prdiminary  occupations  which  may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  laying  out  her 
(irjes  for  the  day.  This  will  bring  it  to  the  breakfast  hour  of  eight,  after  which, 
bections  must  be  given,  and  preparations  made,  for  the  different  dinners  of  the 
bcoehold  and  family. 

191.  Daily  I>nti€8.— In  those  numerous  households  where  a  cook  and 
koemaid  only  are  kept,  the  general  custom  is,  that  the  cook  should  have  the 
daii^e  of  the  dining-room.  The  hall,  the  lamps,  and  the  doorstep  are  also  com- 
Eziai  to  her  care,  and  any  other  work  there  may  be  pn.the  outside  of  the  house- 
Iz  iht  country,  the  summer-houses,  garden- seats  and  chairs  are  also  under  her 
diarge.  In  establishments  of  this  kind,  the  cook  will,  after  havnng  lighted  her 
tidieo  fire,  carefully  brushed  the  range,  and  cleaned  the  hearth,  proceed  id 
pepare  for  breakfast.  She  will  thoroughly  rinse  the  kettle,  and  filling  it  with 
tri  water,  will  put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  She  will  then  go  to  the  breakfast- 
rxffi,  or  parlour,  and  there  make  all  things  ready  for  the  breakfast  of  the  family. 
Her  attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the  hall,  which  she  will  sweep  and  wipe  ; 
lie  kitchen  stairs,  if  there  be  any,  will  now  be  swept ;  and  the  hall-mats,  which 
hiTt  been  removed  and  shaken,  will  be  again  put  in  their  places. 

The  cleaning  of  the  kitchen,  pantry,  passages,  and  kitchen  stairs  must  always  be  over  before 
br?akfa.st,  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  other  bnsiness  of  tho  day.  Everything  should 
ht  ready,  and  the  whole  house  should  wear  a  comfortable  aspect  when  the  heads  of  the  house 
izd.  members  of  the  family  make  their  appearance.    Nothing,  it  may  be  depended  on,  will  so 
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please  the  mistress  of  an  establishment  as  to  notice  that,  although  she  has  not  been  present  to 
see  that  the  work  was  done,  attention  to  smaller  matters  has  been  carefully  paid,  with  a  view  to 
giving  her  satiafiaction  and  increasing  her  comfort. 

By  the  time  that  the  cook  has  performed  the  duties  mentioned  above,  and  well 
swept,  brushed,  and  dusted  her  kitchen,  the  break£ast-bell  will  most  likely 
summon  her  to  the  parlour,  to  "  bring  in  "  the  breakfast.  It  is  the  cook's  de« 
partment,  generally,  m  the  smaller  establishments,  to  wait  at  breakfast,  as  the 
housemaid,  by  this  time,  has  gone  up-stairs  into  the  bedrooms,  and  has  there 
applied  herself  to  her  various  duties.  But  many  ladies  prefer  the  breakfast 
brought  in  by  the  housemaid,  though  cleared  away  and  washed  up  by  the  cook. 
Whichever  way  this  part  of  the  work  is  managed,  each  servant  should  have  her 
duties  clearly  laid  down  to  her.  The  cook  usually  answers  the  bells  and  single 
knocks  at  the  door  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  as  the  tradesmen,  with  whom 
it  is  her  more  special  business  to  speak,  call  at  these  hours. 

192.  The  Preparation  of  Dinner  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
cook's  work,  when  %e  begins  to  feel  the  weight  and  responsibility  of  her  situation, 
as  she  must  take  upon  herself  all  the  dressing  and  the  serving  of  the  principal 
dishes,  which  her  skill  and  ingenuity  have  mostly  prepared.    Whilst  these,  how- 
ever, are  cooking,  she  must  be  busy  with  her  pastry,  soups,  gravies,  entrfes,  &c. 
Stock,  or  what  the  French  call  bouillon,  being  the  basis  of  most  made-dishes,  must 
be  always  at  hand,  in  conjunction  with  her  sweet  herbs  and  spices  for  seasoning. 
"  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,**  must  be  her  rule,  in  order 
that  time  may  not  be  wasted  in  looking  for  things  when  they  are  wanted,  and  in. 
order  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  cookmg  may  move  with  the  regularity  and  pre* 
cision  of  a  well-adjusted  machine— all  must  go  on  simultaneously.  The  vegetaoles 
and  sauces  must  be  ready  with  the  dishes  they  are  to  accompany,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  be  suitable,  the  smallest  oversight  must  not  be  made  in  their  pre- 
paration.   It  is  a  good  plan  when  a  large  dinner  of  a  good  many  courses  has  to  be 
prepared  to  write  out,  and  hang  in  a  conspicuous  place,  two  lists  of  the  day's 
dishes,  one  of  the  order  in  which  they  must  be  served,  with  every  accessory  complete, 
that  nothing  may  be  forgotten,  and  -one  of  the  order  in  which  each  should  be 
cooked,  that  nothing  may  1^  over  or  underdone.  When  the  dinner-hour  has  arrived 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  cook  to  dish  up  such  dishes  as  may,  without  injury,  stand  for 
some  time  covered  on  the  hot-plate  or  in  the  hot-closet ;  but  such  as  are  of  a 
more  important  recherche  kind  must  be  delayed  until  the  order  '•  to  serve"  is  given 
from  the  drawing-room.    Then  comes  haste;  but  there  must  be  no  hurry — all 
must  work  with  order.    The  cook  takes  charge  of  the  fish,  soups  and  poultry : 
and  the  kitchen-maid  of  the  vegetables,  sauces  and  gravies.     These  she  puts  into 
their  appropriate  dishes,  whilst  the  scullery-maid  waits  on  and  assists  the  cook. 
Everything  must  be  timed  so  as  to  prevent  its  getting  cold,  whilst  great  care 
should  be  taken  that,  between  the  courses,  no  more  time  is  allowed  to  eUpse  than 
is  necessary,  for  fear  that  the  company  in  the  dining-room  lose  all  relish  for  what 
has  yet  to  come  of  the  dinner.    When  the  dinner  has  been  served,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  daily  life  of  the  cook  is  at  an  end.    She  must,  however, 
every  night  and  morning,  look  to  the  contents  of^  her  larder,  taking  care  to  keep 
everything  sweet  and  clean,  so  that  no  disagreeable  smells  may  arise  from  the 
gravies,  milk,  or  meat  that  may  be  there.    These  are  the  principal  duties  of  a 
cook  in  a  first-rate  establishment. 

In  smaller  estabUshments,  the  housekeeper  often  conducts  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  cooking  {see  48.  49,  50),  and  the  cook,  with  the  assistance  of  a  kitchen  or 
scullery-maid,  as  this  domestic  servant  is  indifferently  called,  performs  some  of 
the  subordinate  duties  of  the  kitchen. 

When  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  the  cook  engages  to  perform  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  and,  in  some  places,  a  portion  of  the  housework  also. 
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193.  IHMeB  of  the  JTOdlen-maici.— Whilst  the  000k  is  encaged  with 
her  iinrning  duties,  the  kitchen  or  scnllery-maid  is  also  occupied  vrith  hers.  Her 
&iit  dot/,  after  the  £ie  is  lighted,  is  to  sweep  and  clean  the  kitchen  and  the 
vacoQs  offices  belonging  to  it;  This  she  does  every  morning,  besides  cleaning  the 
staae  stq»  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  the  halls,  the  passages,  and  the  stairs 
«^^  lead  to  the  kitchen.  Her  general  duties,  besides  these,  are  to  wash  and 
ssvan  these  places  twice  a  week,  with  the  table,  shelves,  and  cupboards.  She 
ks  ilso  to  attend  to  the  nursery  and  servants'-hall  dinners  while  cooking,  to 
popue  ail  fish,  poultry,  and  veeetables,  trim  meat-joints  and  cutlets,  and  do  all 
sadidaties  as  may  be  considered  to  enter  into  the  cook's  department  in  a  sub- 
uiiliiilp  degpree. 

7^  duties  of  the  kitchen  or  scuUery-maid,  in  short,  are  to  assist  the  cook  in 
empioDg  in  which  she  may  require  aid ;  to  keep  the  scullery  clean,  and  all  the 
aeoSc  as  well  as  earthenware  tutchen  utensils.  The  duties  of  a  kitchen-maid 
aadmllery-maid  are  almost  identical,  and  the  only  reason  that  apparently  exists 
hrnetiamng  the  two  names  is  that  in  large  establishments,  where  two  kitchen- 
saeds  are  kept,  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  them  as  AtteA#»-maid  and  sculUrymaid^ 
tbeisnaer  doing  the  cleaner,  and  the  latter  the  dirtier  work  of  the  kitchen. 

Tbe  poBtkn  of  kitchen  or  aciillery-maid  it  not,  of  course,  one  of  bi|^  ruik,  nor  is  the  pay* 
BCBiar  bar  sflrrices  larse.  Bat  if  she  be  fortunate  enoofh  to  have  over  her  a  kind  and  clever 
cMksht  nay  vmrj  eoon  learn  to  perform  various  little  duties  connected  with  cooking  opemtioas, 
■ikfa  aa^  be  of  considerable  service  in  fitting  her  for  a  more  responsible  place.  Now,  it  will  be 
fiii>rtii  thought  bj  the  majority  of  our  readers  that  the  laadnatiooa  connected  with  the  position 
ti  *t  UftclMo-inaiid  are  not  so  great  as  to  induce  manv  people  to  leave  a  comfortable  home  in 
cnkriowafk  in  a  acnOery.  But  we  are  acquainted  with  one  inttsnre  in  which  the  desire,  on  the 
pnt  gf  a  jonns  girl,  was  so  strong  to  become  connected  with  the  kitchen  and  cookery,  that  she 
aleuliiMly  left  oer  parents,  and  engand  herself  as  a  acnUerv'maid  in  a  gentleman's  house.  Here 
ibe  stewed  heraelt  ao  active  and  intelligent  that  she  very  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of  cook  $  and 
niihis»aocr9as  was  her  fsatronomical  genius,  she  became,  in  a  shortspaceof  timojoneof  the 
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IM.  Importance  of  Cooking.-^'So  matter  how  larjg^e  the  establishment^ 
B  person  holds  a  more  important  post  than  the  cook,  for  with  her  rests  not  only 
t!»  comfort  bat  the  kioUh  of  those  she  serves,  and  we  would  warn  all  cooks  not 
a  sake  light  of  their  re^Kmsibilities,  but  to  study  diligently  the  tastes  and 
^nj»  of  all  those  for  whom  thev  have  to  prepare  food,  when  it  happens  that 
thoeaxe  persons  in  delicate  health  or  with  poor  appetites  this  is  more  especially 
SBcoBiy,  bnt  in  every  case  it  is  onl^  right. 

Try  and  realise  for  yourselves  the  importance  of  your  post.    No  matter  whether 
jovcmplojrexs  be  hard  working  in  literary,  professional,  or  business  pursuits,  or 
jeadaeomparativdy  ^sy  life  of  pleasure :  whether  they  have  poor  appetites  or 
IsRones,  good  cooking  of  their  food  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  health,  ^ 
idde  in  the  case  of  chilcuren  it  is  of  vital  importance. 

Hake  a  mle  never  to  send  up  to  table  anything  which  is  not  thoroughly  well 
coDhed.    Do  not  regard  this  as  an  impossibility,  for  it  is  not  one. 

If  pa  are  told  to  pr^ara  anything  which  you  feel  you  do  not  know  how  to  do, 
isaetbe  courage  to  say  so  and  ask  the  mistress's  advice.  How  many  dishes,  if  not 
disaeEE,  have  been  ^ilt  because  cooks  have  been  too  proud  to  coniiBas  ignorance 
cf  as^sabject  in  colinary  art ! 

AccidenU.  of  conoe,  will  happen  (though  but  rarely  with  proper  precautions) ; 
fiitsviH  not  always  bum,  nor  ovens  bake  as  they  should ;  but  it  the  joint,  or 
vlalner  it  may  be,  cannot  be  done  to  time,  do  not  send  it  up  raw,  but  ask  for  a 
^^^  grace ;  wmle  if  anything  is  really  spoilt  (as  even  with  care  it  sometimes  may 
bejcoofess  the  £act.  and  do  not  send  up  a  dish  that  is  calculated  to  take  away 
people's  appetites,  or  to  disagree  with  them  if  they  partake  of  it. 

E 
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195.  CleanUness.'-K  dirty  Idtchea  is  a  dis^;cace  both  to  mistress  and 
and  cleaoliness  is  a  most  essential  ixsgredient  in  the  art  of  cookixig.  It  tal 
longer  to  have  a  dean  and  orderly  kitchen  than  an  nntidy  and  dirty  one,  £ 
time  that  is  spent  in  keeping  it  in  good  order  is  saved  when  cooking  oper 
are  going  on  and  everything  is  clean  and  in  its  place. 

Cleanliness  in  person  is  most  essential,  ana  particularlv  ivith  (regard  t 
bands,  and  constant  washing  only  and  thoroughly  drying  of  them  will  prevent 
getting  coarse  and  chapped. 

190.  Ihfess* — ^When  at  your  work  dress  suitably ;  wear  short  plain  g 
well-fitting  boots,  and  large  aprons  with  bibs,  of  which  every  cook  and  kit 
maid  shoiSd  have  a  good  supply,  and  you  will  be  comfortable  as  you  neve 
be  with  long  dresses,  small  aprons,  and  slipshod  shoes,  the  latter  being 
trying  in  a  warm  kitchen,  which  may  very  lilrely  have  a  stone  floor. 

Servants*  working  dress,  with  its  neat  and  oecoming  cap,  is  anything  bi 
ugly  one.  and  no  other  is  suitable  or  economical  for  them  while  doing  their  v 
and  let  them  remember  that  as  they  allow  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  serva 
cannot  be  one  to  dress  as  such. 

197.  Neatness* — ^This  may  be  said  to  come  next  to  cleanliness,  and  w 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Clear  as  you  go ;  that  is  to  say,  do  not  let  a  host  of  basins,  spoons,  plates, 
accumulate  on  the  dresser  or  tables  while  you  are  preparing  the  dinner.  ] 
little  management  and  forethought  much  confusion  may  be  saved  in  this ' 
It  is  as  eas^  to  put  a  thing  in  its  place  when  it  is  done  with  as  to  keep  oontim 
removing  it  to  find  room  for  n-esh  requisites.  For  instance,  after  makh 
pudding,  the  flour  tub,  paste-board,  and  rolling-pin  should  be  put  away,  and 
basins,  spoons,  etc.,  taken  to  the  scullery,  neatly  packed  up  near  the  sink,  t 
washed  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

198.  ^conoft^y.— Never  waste  or  throw  away  anything  that  can  be  tai 
to  account.  In  warm  weather  any  gravies  or  soups  that  have  been  left  from 
preceding  day  should  be  just  boiled-up  and  poured  into  clean  pans.  Thi 
particularly  necessaxy  where  vegetables  have  been  added  to  .the  preparation 
It  then  so  soon  turns  sour.  In  cooler  weather  every  other  day  will  be  enoug 
warm  up  such  things. 

Go  to  your  larder  early  every  morning  (which,  like  the  kitchen,  ought  t( 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  neat),  and  while  changing  plates,  looking  to  your  b^ 
pan  (which  should  always  be  emptied  and  wiped  out  every  morning),  take  no 
if  there  is  anvthing  not  likely  to  keep,  and  acquaint  your  mistress  with  the  £ 
It  is  better  It  there  is  a  spare  cupboard  in  the  kitchen  to  keep  any  baked  pai 
there,  as  it  preserves  its  crispness. 

.  199.  Kitchen  SUpplies,^I>o  not  let  your  stock  of  pepper,  salt,  spii 
seasonings,  etc.,  dwinole  so  low  that  there  is  danger,  in  the  midst  bf  prepaf 
dinner,  that  you  find  yourself  minus  some  very  important  ingredient,  then 
causing  much  confusion  and  annoyance.  Think  of  all  you  require  while  yi 
mistress  is  with  you  in  the  morning,  that  she  may  give  ont  any  necessary  stoi 
If  you  live  in  the  countxy  have  your  vegetables  gathered  from  the  garden  at' 
early  hour,  so  that  there  is  ample  time  to  get  rid  of  caterpillars,  etc.,  which  id 
easy  task  if  the  cabbages,  etc..  are  allowed  to  soak  in  salt  and  water  an  hoot 
two. 

aOO.  Bunctuality.— This  is  an  indispensable  quality  in  a  cook ;  there& 
if  the  kitchen  be  not  provided  with  a  clock  ask  your  mistress  to  let  you  have  of 

When  there  is  a  large  dinner  to  prepare  get  all  you  can  done  the  day  beford 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  enij 
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fOD.  witb  food  fnanagement  in  plftmikig  out  ytfat  -work,  fo  send  tip  your  dinner 
exactly  at  the  hour  a|>pointed. 

901.  CZeanMng  of  Cooking  XHtenMSn—Tihas  is  one  of  the  cook's  or 
bshen-maid's  most  important  duties,  and  one  that  should  on  no  account  be 
aefkcted  or  left  from  one  day  to  another. 

When  yon  have  washed  your  sancepans,  fi«h-kettle,  etc.,  stand  them  before  the 
f!e  far  a  lew  niinntes  to  get  tbdroughly  dry  i^de  before  putting  away.  They 
ibodd  then  be  put  in  a  dry  place  in  order  to  escape  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
nisL  Pat  some  water  into  them  directly  they  are  done  with,  if  they  have  to  stand 
sQoe  time  before  they  are  washed. 

Soi^  or  gravies  shontd  never  be  allowed  to  stand  aR  night  in  saucepans. 

FxyiQg  pans  should  be  cleaned  (if  black  inside)  with  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
ladwd  with  hot  water  and  soda. 

It  is  a  good  p|a>«  to  My^  atUlUe  old  kni^  keph  espMially  4>r  peeling  onions, 
lA  if  otherwise,  the  oae  used  m«14  be  at  odci^dSd^iQ  M  asde. 

With  copper  utensils,  if  the  tin  has  worn  off  have  it  immediately  replaced. 

Clean  yoor  coppers  with  turpentine  aad  fine  brick-dnst,  or  wsisle  lemon  skins 
adsmd,  mhbed  on  with  flaimel,  and  polish  them  with  a  leather  afad  a  little  dry 
bn^-dnst.  .        -T^ 

Clean  tins  with  soap  and  whiting,  or,  better  still,  with  Packeriig's  Polishing 
Pete,  rabbin^  on  with  soft  rag  or  flaoinel,  wiping  them  with  a  dry  soft  cloth, 
isd  lastly  pnliahing  thfan  with  a  leather. 

20a.  Washing  ofJHshes,  iJ^c—Typ  not  be  afraid  of  hot  water  in  washing 
Bp  dishes  and  dirty  cooking  ntensile ;  as  these  are  essentially  greasy,  lukewarm 
vater  caimoti  possibly  have  the  effect  of  cleansing  them  effectimlly,  and  soda  in 
the  valer  is  a  great  saving  of  time.as  is  also  changing  or  renewing  flie  water. 

After  washing  the  plates  and  dishes  wash  out  your  di^h  ttibs  witti  a  little  aoap. 
•oda  and  wa^r.  and  scrub  them  often ;  \wash  the  dish  ctoth  also  aitd  wring  it  out, 
ad  after  winixig  out  the  tubs  siand  them  to  dry. 

Pudding  cbths  and  jelly  bags  should  have  immediate  attention  aAer  being  used; 
the  farmer  should  foe  well  washed,  scalded,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Let  them  be 
pofactly  aired  before  being  put  away.  Ko  soda  should  be  usdd  in  washing 
podding  cloths. 

203.  ^Tke  Sink.— Do  not  throw  any  waste  but  water  do  w^  the  s^k,  as  the  pipe 
s liable  to  get  choked,  thereby  causing  expense  and  annoyance.  At  le^t  three  times 
I  inek  poor  a  pailful  of  boiling  soda  water  down  every  trap,  foH  this  prevents 
accBxnolation  offat  which  more  often  than  anything  else  stops  up  ^nk  pipes. 

Many  people  do  not  sufficiently  r^ise  the  Importance  of  this  dutv,  but  it  is  a 
aost  necessary  one ;  particularly  for  the  avoidance  of  bad  smells  (so  often 
caoaed  by  a  stoppage  in  the  sink  pipes),  which  are  not  only  disagreeable  but 
dangeroas  in  a  hoii|{ehold. 

To  all  these  directions  the  cook  should  pay  attention ;  nor  should  they  by  any 
attas  be  neglected  by  the  Afiitwiss  cf  iht  hciuhold,  who  ought  to  remember  tihst 
fHilinr*^  in  the  kitchen  gives  health  and  happiness  to  home,  whilst  econoihy 
Till  immeasurably  assist  in  preserving  them. 

Habiu  of  carelessness  and  wastamlxsess  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  to 
eadkate.  and  they  thrive  as  well  in  the  kitchen  as  anywhere.  Let  thef  cook  and 
Ikt  helpers  reflect  th^t  they  may  have  to  exercise  the  essential  good  qualities  «( 
fleatsessy  cleanliness  apd  economy  in  their  oirn  homes  and  for  theic.own  welftrei  ■ 
v'bea  they  will  feel  tnankfol  ti^at  they  practised  them  before  for  the  beni^pfL 
titer  employers.  :-      '  >  \-  *   '  „/"' 
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204.  Goiden  rules  far  the  JKMben.— We  give  here  a  ftagsestton  i 
card  for  ivhich  a  place  could  be  found  upon  the  wall  of  the  Idtchea,  and  -vrl 
might  easily  be  made  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.    A  timely  reminder  is  axi 


GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 


■>o<» 


Withoat  ciionliness  and  ^Ptciuaiify  good 
CooldDg  is  impossible. 

Leave  nothing  dirty;  clean  and  clear  as 
you  go. 

A  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in 
mime. 

A  good  Cook  wastes  nothing. 

An  hour  lost  in  the  morning  has  to  be 
ran  after  aU  day. 

Haste  wUh&ut  hurry  saves  worry,  liiss 
and  flurry. 

Stew  boiled  \&  Stew  spoiled. 

Strong  fire  for  Roasting ;  clear  fire  for 
Broiling. 

Wash  Vegetables  in  thru  waters. 

Boil  fish  quickly^  meat  slowly. 


oellent  thing,  and  there  are  but  few  cooks  who  do  not  occasionally  need  one 
while  they  will  all  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  "  Rules  "  are  veritabl 
•'  Golden." 

The  first  ones  are  most  important  for  the  cook,  as  head  of  the  kitchen,  ti 
observe,  for  if  she  be  cleanly,  tidy  and  punctual,  so  will  her  example  be  followed 
by  those  under  her  authority,  and  so  will  she  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  rales  c 
oraer  and  regularity.  Thus  not  only  will  the  comfort  of  the  kitchen  be  secured 
but  the  business  of  the  dav  accompushed  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  aQ( 
anxiety  inseparable  from  the  duties  of  "  cooks  and  kitchen-maids.**  -*    '  '  —  - 


CHAPTER  V. 

IKTRODUOnON  TO  OOOSXRY. 

905.  In  the  Fine  Arts  the  progress  of  mankind  from  barbarism  ta 
citffisation  is  marked  by  a  gradual  succession  of  triumphs  over  the  rude  materia 
lides  of  nature — in  the  Art  of  Cookery  is  the  progress  gradual,  from  the  earliest 
ad  simplest  modes,  to  those  of  the  most  complicated  and  refined.  Plain  or 
nddy-carved  stones,  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  are  the  monuments  by  which 
larbaroos  tribes  denote  the  events  of  their  history,  to  be  succeeded,  only  in  the 
ioi^  coarse  of  a  series  of  ages,  by  beautifully  proportioned  columns,  gracefully 
saiptured  statues,  triumphal  arches,  coins,  meoals.  and  the  higher  efforts  of  the 
pegcQ  and  the  pen.  as  man  advances  by  culture  and  observation  to  the  perfection 
of  his  facilities.  So  is  it  with  the  art  of  cookenr.  Man,  in  his  primitive  state, 
lies  i^xm  roots  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  until  by  degrees  he  is  driven  to  seek 
fcr  new  means  by  which  his  wants  may  be  supplied  and  enkurged.  He  then  be* 
cooes  a  hnnter  and  a  fisher.  As  his  species  mcreases.  greater  necessities  come 
^oa  him.  when  he  gradually  abandons  the  roving  life  of  the  savage  for  the  more 
staHwnry  parsoita  of  the  hordsmen.  These  beget  still  more  settled  habits,  when 
be  begins  tne  practice  of  agriculture,  forms  idm  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
bas  hn  own  both  defined  and  secured.  The  forest,  the  stream,  and  the  sea  are 
Bov  no  longer  his  only  resources  for  food.  He  so^es  and  he  reaps,  pastures  and 
bceeds  cattle,  lives  on  the  cultivated  produce  of  his  fields,  and  revels  in  the  tuznr- 
isof  the  dairy ;  raises  flocks  for  clothing,  and  assumes,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses,  the  habits  of  permanent  life  and  the  comfortable  condition  of  a  farmer. 
This  is  the  fourth  stage  of  social  pro|;ress.  up  to  which  the  useful  or  mechanical 
ixts  faav«  been  incidentally  devciopmg  themselves,  when  trade  and  commerce 
b^pa.  Throngh  these  vanous  phases,  only  to  live  has  been  the  great  object  of 
aaakind ;  but  by-and-by,  comforts  are  multiplied,  and  accumulating  riches  create 
SMr  wants.  The  object,  then,  is  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  economically,  agree- 
aUj.  tastefnllj^  and  well.  Accordingly,  the  art  of  cookery  commences ;  and  al* 
ibosgh  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air.  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fahof  the  sea,  are  still  the  ozily  food  of  mankind,  yet  these  are  so  prepared,  im- 
pioved,  and  dressed  by  skill  and  ingenuity,  that  they  are  the  means  of  immeasur- 
^  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  enjoyments.  Everything  that  is  edible, 
W  passes  under  the  hands  of  the  cook,  is  more  or  less  changed,  and  assumes 
lev  Ibrms.  Hence  the  influence  of  that  functionary  is  immense  upon  the  happi- 
Be«  of  a  household. 

206.  EaceeUence  in  the  Art  of  Cookery ^  as  in  all  other  things,  is 
dW  attainable  by  practice,  experience  and  personal  skill.  In  proportion,  there- 
feee,  to  the  opportunities  which  a  cook  has  had  of  these,  so  will  be  his  excellence 
ia  the  art.  It  is  in  the  large  establishments  of  princes,  noblemen,  and  very  afiBuent 
Wlics  alone,  that  the  man-cook  is  found  in  this  country.  He  also  superintends 
tbe  kitchens  of  large  hotels,  clubs  and  public  institutions,  where  he  usually  makes 
am  the  bills  of  Care,  which  are  generally  submitted  to  the  principal  for  approval. 
To  be  able  to  do  this,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
jsdieof  the  season  of  every  dish,  as  well  as  know  perfectly  the  state  of  every 
atide  he  undertakes  to  pre^Nire.  He  must  also  be  a  judge  of  the  articles  he  uses  ; 
kx  no  skill,  however  great  it  may  be,  will  enable  him  to  make  that  good  which  is 
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really  bad.  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  cooking  generalljr,  whilst 
speciality  of  his  department  is  to  prepare  the  rich  soups,  entrees,  confectioner]^ 
and  8udb  dishes  as  enter  into  the  more  refined  and  complicated  portions  of  hi 
art.  and  such  as  are  not  usually  understood  by  ordinary  professors.  He,  there 
fqre,  holds  a  high  position  in  a  household,  being  inferior  in  rank,  as  already  showi 
only  to  the  house-steward,  the  valet  and  the  butler. 

In  the  lasarious  ages  of  Grecian  antiqnity.  Sicilian  cooks  were  the  most  esteemed,  and  re 
ceived  high  rewards  for  their  services.  Among  them,  tme  called  Trimalcio  was  such  an  adep 
in  hi»  art,  that  he  could  impart  to  common  fish  both  tl^e  form  and  flavonr  of  the  most  e«teea]e< 
of  the  piscatory  tribes.  A  cfiiet  cocAc  in  fbh  palmy  dkys •( Heman  voluptuousness  had  aboat  >C8pi 
a  year,  and  Antpny  rewarded  the  one  that  cooked  the  supper  which  pleased  Cleopatra,  with  thi 
present  of  a  city,  l^th  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  culiaavy  art  sank  intQ  lea«  «oaslder«tipn.  Ir 
the  middle  aces,  cdoka  laboured  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  their  laucss,  which  they  composed  o 
strange  pombinations,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  as  well  as  singularity. 

"BEASOKS  WHY"  FOB  CHOOSING  AND  COOKIKa  VOOD. 

207.  €}ookery  and  the  Artificial  JPreparatU>n  of  Food  cux  hsiVQ 

but  one  txltimate  object,  t.& .  to  assist  in  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  known  as 
digestion  and  assimilation.  But  the  object  of  a  journey  may  be  reached  hj  many 
difierant,  and  sometimes  is  sought  on  apparently  divergant.  roads.  So  it  is  here. 
Some  erea  argue  that  the  roads  once  diverging  never  become  paialleU  They 
declare  that  the  art  of  cookery,  as  now  understood,  only  lesnlts  in  the  persistent 
overtaxing  of  the  digestive  organs,  instead  of  a  lightening  oi  their  labours.  But 
let  Bsre^ae  what  it  would  mean  to  go  back  to  pre-cooldng  day9f  when  onr  ances- 
tors  not  only  devoured  their  relatives,  but  devoured  them  raw ;  or  to  place  our- 
selves in  some  savage*  tribe  where  cookery  is  in  its  inCaney ;  or  even  return  to 
the  coarse  abundance  of  our  neater  forefathers ;  and  I  think  all  will>  agree  that 
the  cook  is  more  friend  than  foe. 

208.  Science  of  Coofeer|f.— Within  the  last  few  years  cookery  ^as  made 
large  strides  in  a  totally  new  direction.  The  cook  has.  turned  philosopher,  and 
loves— if  not  the  process  of  reasoning— at  least,  to  be  told  other  people^s  «■  reiuons 
why  **  for  the  operations  of  the  kitchen.  Until  lately  diere  was  no  sfacfa  thing  as 
a  science  of  cookery.  Chemistry  is  a  recent  science,  and  is  nov^  insn^icfive 
state  of  ^owth;  to  our  store  of*^  physiological  knowledge  every  day  is  adding. 
The  science  of  food  and  cookery  cannot  advance  a  step  but  b^  thfe  hdp  6t  one 
of  these. 

The  art  of  cookery  has  little  enough  to  do  with  either,  and  flourish^  long 
before  chemistry  and  physiology  in  their  modern  acceptation  were  known. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  common  assertion  tnat  because  cookery  long 
flourished  alone  it  should  be  left  alone  now,  for  the  same  assertion  might  be  made 
respecting  the  application  of  modem  science  to  any  department  of  human  activity. 

People  lived  and  died  before  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  elementary  mathemati- 
cal truths,  or  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery  were  discovered,  yet  these 
discoveries  have  been  applied  to  practical  indnsfries  with  imniense  benefit  to  man- 
kind. Science  applied  to  agriculture  has  enabled  us  to  support  a  larger  popula- 
tion in  greater  comfort ;  science  applied  to  food  and  cookery  will  enable  us  to  do 
this  and  more.  We  can  confidently  look  fbrward  to  a  time  when  In  the  chemist's 
laboratory  the  transformation  of  nature's  laboratory  shall  be  imitated  for  the 
feeding  of  our  starving  millions.  That  goal  is  a  very  long  way  off,  and  we  trace 
out  only  the  first  steps  of  the  road  towards  ft.  But  as  we  said' at  the  outset, 
good  cookery  must  always  mean  the  successful  doing  or  easing  in  the  kitch^ 
of  Nature*s  work. 

209.  Sveryday  Sdencc^li  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  human 
progress  to  watch  for  scientific  discoveries  as  they  gradually  creep  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  treatise,  £rom  the  treatise  to  the  lecture-room,  thence  to  the 
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loicben.  Each  opeiation  was  coce  carried  out  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
iMoal  operatinc.  Experience,  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  teacher,  taught. 
Thee  vero  a  nmi&er  of  isolated  experiments,  some  repeated  or  handed  down 
tti  they  became  traditions.  Bnt  tnere  was  little  or  no  generalisation  of  tha 
kn^aad  there  was  arbitxmry  declaration  instead  of  reasonable  conviction, 
hoookery  books  of  twenty  years  ago  the  reader  is  bidden  to  do  a  thing  at  one 
tiBe,aBd  leave  it  undone  on  a  precisely  similar  occasion.  Delicate  gradations 
i  hat,  frimometers,  even  thermometers,  are  nnknown.  Water  boiled  or  sim« 
■ni  vas  lakewarm  and  coldf  as  if  the  fionr  words  comprehended  all  the  varia* 
DOB  of  temperature,  or  at  any  rate  were  fixed  points  having  magical  effect  upon 

pro- 
to  all 

Its  doioRis  also  to  see  that  there  are  some  processes  in  cookery  for  which 
ffs^fooe  BOW  assigns  a  reason,  while  others,  equally  common, everyone  is  content 
to  ioibw  wueasoiuiig.  It  is  &a£e  to  assert  that  supporting  or  condemning  all  such 
pncesKS  there  is  sdenttfic  fact,  and  if  every  intelligent  cook  would  try  to  find 
c3t  Uie  reason  for  what  is  done«  our  knowledge  would  soon  emerge  from  its 
pRsat  chaotic  condition. 

210.  Hmmdim  for  Cooking.— Food  is  prepared  and  cooked  for  fiw 

nBoos.*~(i.)  To  make  it  pleasant  to  eye  and  taste.     (2.)  To  make  mastica- 

<»ttqr.    (3^)  To  facilitate  and  hasten  digestkm.     (4.)  To  select  right  food  in 

ntbt  proportions.    (5.)  Because  of  the  econom^r  of  warm  food. 

J^  eye  does  half  the  eating.    It  may  be  said  that  the  first  contradicts  the 

*M  But  apart  from  the  purely  aethetic  value  of  an  agreeable  meal,  a  well 

^rod  table,  and  certainly  no  one  will  wish  that  any  pleasure  or  beauty 

^MUbegratattoEody  foregone,  there  remain  many  solid  arguments  for  reason 

vaber  one.    **The  eye  does  half  the  eating."    The  street  boy  who  flatteiis 

^  me  against  the  pastrycook's  window*pane  while  his  mouth  waters  at  the 

^bt  of  the  good  things  within ;  the  animal  who  is  shown  the  food  he  may 

Meat  before  he  is  killed  to  produce  pepsine;  the  starving  man  whose  pangs  are 

<««thaiper  vHien  be  smells  someone  else's  good  dinner,  all  are  so  many  witnesaee 

^  tke  «^t  and  smell  of  food  cause  the  digestive  juices  to  flow  more  abundantly. 

t'lanat  flavoors  are  a  necessanr  of  diet.    No  man  could  be  nourished  on 

^^■ideKiDod,  though  arranged  on  the  most  approved  scientific  basis. 

Ho  nn  can  live  healthily  on  a  monotonous  diet,  though  there  may  be  nothing 

nniwfiomthe  point  of  view  of  chemical  analysis.    The  health  of  the  ixmiates 

apsbhe  tostitntioDS  has  over  and  over  again  shown  noticeable  improvement 

^  paeon  of  some  change  in  the  dietary,  not  implying  greater  expenditure,  nor 

jWr  ooorishmeiit,  nor  even  alteration  of  constituents.    As  in  all  human  affairs 

aseare  facts  to-  be  reckoned  with  that  science  cannot  foretell  or  explain. 

Mastication  acts  mechanically  in  subdividing  food  and  so  exposmg  a  greater 

?"iBce  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  with  which  it  afterwards  comes 

°  CQtttacL     It  acts  chemically  by  reason  of  the  digestive  power  of  saliva 

owttarch.    Among  animals  there  are  some  gramnivora  that  spend  a  large  part 

oitlieir  time  in  chewing  their  food,  the  flow  of  saliva  being  very  profuse;  there 

l^^then,  chiefly  camivora,  that  bolt  food  whole,  and  afterwards  digest  at 

|^f«>   Prepared  food  is  more  or  less  divided,  so  that  to  some  extent  mastica- 

"""^sQpereeded.   For  the  rest,  in  the  kitchen  starch  is  hydrated  fibre  softened  or 

I'^ebrittle,  dough  v^iculated,  albumen  coagulated,  indigestible  matter  removed. 

Jj'^^'''^  0^7  perceive  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  masticate  a  mouthful  of 

^1  and  how  raw  meat  would  clog  the  teeth.     Hurrying  over  our  meals,  as  we 

JMe  should  fare  badly  if  all  the  grinding  and  subdividing  of  human  food  had 

w«  accomplished  by  human  teeth. 
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211.  Aetitm  of  JELeatm— The  most  important  results  of  cookery  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  various  constituents  of  our  food.  Many 
foods  that  we  now  eat  would  become  useless  to  mankind  if  we  must  eat  them  raw. 
Cooking  may  not  alter  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  food,  and  jet  it  may  entirely 
change  its  practical  value  to  mankind.  The  change  may  be  nothing  that  ftlM>mir!af 
analysis  can  detect,  and  yet  it  is  perceptible  to  every  person  who  eats  a  dinner. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  a 
food  tells  us  its  value.  Flesh,  and  bones,  and  fat,  and  heat  can  be  maae  out  of 
a  diet  of  grass  or  woody  fibre  by  some  warm-blooded  animals,  but  we  should 
starve  in  the  midst  of  such  plentv. 

Manv  of  the  changes  wrought  by  heat  are  easily  explained.  Whether  albumen 
is  barely  coagulated  or  is  hard  and  homy,  whether  fibre  is  shrivelled  or  swelled, 
whether  gelatine  is  dry  and  brittle  or  dissolved,  it  does  not  take  a  scientific  head 
to  discover.  But  science  tells  us  why  these  things  are,  and  so  enables  us  to  bring 
our  food  readily  into  whatever  state  we  will. 

Given  certain  food,  one  cook  so  manipulates  it  that  the  eaters  are  well 
nourished  and  pleased  ;  another  cook  leaves  them  hungry  and  discontent. 

212.  CatnbintUian  of  Foods.— In  preparing  food  we  must  remember  also 
to  combine  all  necessary  foods  in  a  right  proportion.  Some  foods  are  deficient  in 
one  reroect,  some  superabundant  in  another:  a  little  addition  here  and  there 
helps  digestion  and  supplies  the  body  with  what  it  needs.  All  cooks  do  this  in 
obedience  to  the  natural  promptings  of  the  appetite.  To  rice  rich  in  starch  they 
add  butter  and  cream ;  with  peas  they  serve  tat  bacon ;  salt-fish  has  less  nourish- 
ment than  its  e;^  sauce ;  beef  steak  is  diluted  with  boiled  potatoes.  But  the 
customs  of  the  kitchen  often  err,  and  we  have  much  to  learn  here  that  our  artifi- 
cially stimulated  appetites  fail  to  teach  us. 

Not  only  is  the  deficient  supplied,  but  the  indigestible  is  removed.  Bran  from 
flour,  paring  from  potatoes,  cellulose  firom  vegetables  go  to  feed  animals  whose 
digestions  are  stronger  than  ours  and  who  bring  our  discarded  food  into  a  form 
more  fitted  to  our  powers. 

Another  service  that  cookery  does  is  to  economise  our  food  by  heating  it.  Part 
of  what  we  eat  is  used  as  fudl  or  heat-giving  food—is  burnt  or  oxydiscM,  to  keep 
t^M  heat  of  our  bodies  at  a  certain  point.  Wherever  we  live  and  whatever  we 
do,  as  lon^  as  we  are  in  health,  we  are  always  98''  on  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
warm,  neither  more  nor  less.  When  we  take  cold  food  some  of  the  heat  of 
the  body  has  to  be  used  to  heat  it,  for  the  same  that  when  we  put  finesh  coals  on 
the  fire  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  lowered  for  a  time.  So  we  take  our  food 
warm  and  use  coals  to  do  what  our  food  must  otherwise  do.  There  are  burners 
that  give  a  very  brilliant  light  with  little  gas,  because  the  spare  heat  of  the  flame 
is  used  to  heat  the  gas  that  is  presently  to  be  burnt.  We  warm  our  food  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle.  Very  hot  food  is  always  unwholesome,  but  warm  food 
always  goes  furtner  and  is  more  nourishing  than  cold. 

213.  Amount  offootL—A  day's  ration  for  a  healthy  man  of  average  siae^ 
doing  moderate  work,  has  been  reckoned  as  follows  :— 

Oz.  Avoirdapols. 

1.  Water        .        .        .        .        4J 

2.  Albuminoids     ...        3 

3.  Fats,  starch,  sugar,  &c.     .      14 

4.  Salts         ....        X 

22^02. 

For  a  woman,  also  working,  the  rations  may  be  somewhat  smaller,  the  propor- 
tions being  the  same,  but  the  total  about  3  oc.  less. 
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^-  ^t"^^^      ^^^owfe.  .Jos 

.«.rt<*«**^  i^  ^^»  \\l  '^:^:V,^;^ember  that  it  is  reckoiMd  as 

..^  ^^^^fy^^o^  ^^^5.  generally  containiag  half  or 

?fi^^??  iS  ^'•^  ..-iivtf.^J^V-    ^^>pears  that  the  food  altogether 

^nch  within  the  limits«f  health: 
.       *a<i  loss  if  he  has  no  work  to  do. 
^  exactly  the  same,  and  it  is  only 
"■^  '^r  of  eaters.    Generally 

I  climates  than  in  hot. 
&«»*^^oo»^  "ii  **^^  *Pi%  t^«  *^^^^*^  should  be  represented  in  our 
1^^2^^  *»^*.?ok  ^«  ^  '\c**^^  proportion.  If  we  have  too  little 
jSsf^^*fa^J^^tJ»^«^  *  o\«*^l?v^^  if  one  class  is  qoite  lefit  oat  we 
S^'W^  ^^  "^^^loch to \i^^ foods. 

;sifc»*^^  ^Ltfto  "^  oo*^  ^b**®^**  ^^^j^^<^  »n  addition  to  the  remarics  in 
r^?*I^«*»*i*Sc«  ^  :^y  :LsO^^^^^^*^  w«  caU  oof  beverages,  the  bulk 
^*^^**'^^2^  ^V^tiflK   \/^^  we  could  exist  longer  c 


^^jlm  -m^^'^^^ef^  «#e  ^*!Ia  t^'^   \ti  ^^^  ^®  could  exist  longer  on  water 

ii»^  ^^^c*^^5«^  ^^c^^eTt  *^  t^?^®7  ^«>d«  «veo  in  those  artificially 

df^^^^^ajO^*  ^^^^^Jm^  €A       »ntv«*^«^  w?^8f  ioods  one  with  another  there  is 

^•^■••"^nkaw  ^^101^  aJ**^^eat.7s«^^™«ch;  thus  in  lettuce  96 percent. 

MLt  ^  \e^w»ttf  tote^.'^^«**»  H.    Artificially  dned  sub- 

^»  •  ^  ^^Jll  ««««XiW^S  atmosphere,  a  fact  of  practical 

jl  «*^^j%»o  ^^t.  ana  t*:^  *^*^  oatmeaL  maize-meal,  biscuits. 

2^rril»^!?rK?''*^^*^^"«^fti«*b«<^^^  It 

^^^  ^  ^cCJO*^^,^  ^     ^^^  ^  ™o»t  food  than  on  dry  food  with 

-^  5lrf^  include  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 
^•JL  oi  !>"«»  tfOD.    Common  salt  is  a  necessary  food. 


ail 


^^^#  •*   tc»  **'      ^     °'    ^o™™oo  «at  IS  a  necessary  food, 

ihtr^^T-iuJWp^    _Li,i  Mini  nowadays  get  too  much  of  it  in  the  form  of 

fl^  ^^\!Sb»^*  ^^^^^  the  ^1  D^ineral  habitually  added  to  food  as  such. 
^peH  ^tSr^***?!;  ^*  **il  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Probably  no  defect  in 
!i- 1^  ^"^Lt  ti^^T^A.  ^  *^  want  of  these,  especially  in  our  large  towns. 
^%  ^  ^ST^^^  ^a  «^*^2  building  op  of  bones  and  teeth.  We  look  for  it  in 
SiL^  ••***w,^as«»;^^cir  ."^t^holc  RraiM,  and  we  know  that  it  has  been  missing 
^^^••'''iSS^^ia^^^^^SedliniU  and  broken  teeth. 
'^r.^  ^  Vf^rZ^ti^  ^-4  ^^  as  a  physic  and  not  as  a  food. 


\J  *^      ^^.4*1/  /floito  are  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  of 

'  _  -  «-  ^«^  ^^o5eh  of  any  food  they  are  likely  to  have  enough  of 

Ir3»  ^  ^    ^^Ur  ^lt>*^*Jrin  Mceotion  to  this  rule,  for  too  smaU  a  proportion 

Mfi    S^^^^Se^^^^s^^^^^^^^'^  "«^»  barley  and  all  the  floury  foods 

'^\\i3X  ^  ^  PVrJ>y-  -      /nvthiS  else,  and  cornflour,  arrowroot,  sago  and 

»:^  •^   O^'^^^^^fa    ^  fi    Therris  much  starch  too  in  beans,  peas  and 

'Sf^j^  ^^  ^^^^L^  ***'f!«ilv  spoken  of  as  albuminoids,  or  flesh-forming  foods. 

-  *^^  ^af^^^f  y^^  ^*^nt  of  casein  that  they  contain.    There  is  no  starch 

:s«^  «re  ^*?tJJ^  i^X%^  !lSiflces  it.    An  infant  can  make  no  use  of  starchy  food, 

^^f^  wfll^  ^^rff^fai^^  ^     Ileated  to  200**  or  40o<'  starch  becomes  dextrine, 

^^y^^'^aig^!"    The  crtst  of  a  loif.  biscuit  and  baked  flour  all 

^^  ^^\0^X^<^^  ^  foods  and  replace  starch.  They  are,  however 
tS^?^^"  .^  ^  KS  1^«  i^  "sed  too  freely,  though  chiklren 
Sri*  ^^Zau^  wi!^^=^<: V  *^  Siiia  without  inconvenience. 

^«^J5S^  ^^  5^.^y  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  its  proper  hea  . 
-^?^^JS%^J^Jg^  irSepbsited  if  more  is  consumed  than-is 
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required  to  barn,  wherefore  the  way  to  get  thin  is  to  eat  little  or  none  o£  thesew 
.  or,  better  still,  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  to  get  them  bomt  up. 

216.  JPo^.— Fat,  whether  it  be  called  butter,  cream,  dripping,  meat,  bacon, 
oil,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  necessary  for  food,  and  many  are  the  persons  t1ia.t 
snfBBr  hi  health  from  want  of  it,  especially  among  the  poor,  who  camtot afford  th^ 
dearer  fats  or  do  not  know  the  cheaper,  and  among  the  sickly,'  who  cannot — or 
fancy  they  cannot^-diffest  iat  in  any  form.  So  that  it  be  but  digested  one  fat  is 
as  good  a  food  as  anouer.  Cod- liver  oil  or  cream  is  the  easiest  to  digest.  Fats 
that  are  greatly  heated  decompose,  and  are  always  difficult  of  digestion,  which 
is  the  reason  why  fried  food  often  disagrees.  Many  persons,  who  cannot  eat  a. 
lump  of  fat  with  meat  hot  or  cold,  can  eat  buttered  toast,  suet  pudding,  or 
lightly  fried  bacon,  or  fat  in  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  cook  can  serve  it. 

Fat  and  starch  can  replace  one  another  to  some  extent,  but  there  must  be  same 
fat,  and  it  is  better  in  this  climate  to  have  some  starchy  or  floury  foods.  In  the 
ccddest  countries  plants  will  not  grow,  and  so  starch  is  unknown. 


217.  AlbtMnenoids  is  a  name  that  covers  albumen  a«d  the  foods  ihat-i 
the  same  purpose  as  albumen.  Sometimes  they  are  sppken  of  as  fle8h4cn:Bicrs» 
or  as  nitrogenous  foods,  because  they  all  contain  mtt-o^,  fad  neither  la^ls» 
starches,  nor  sugars  do.  Nothing  that  lives  and  grows  is  without  mtrofon*  and  so 
we  find  it  in  large  or  small  amounts  in  all  plants  as  well  as  all  a&iinala.  €Hir 
supplies  of  albumenoids,  or  flesh-formers,  come  as  lean  meatt  fish,  poultry,  gane, 
as  milk  curd  or  cheese,  eggs,  gelatine,  gluten  in  flour,  fibrine  in  oats,  and  kk  beans^ 
peas  and  lentils.  Albumen  is  found  in  many  other  foods  besides  €ffg$.  The 
blood  of  many  animals  contains  it,  and  we  have  presently  to  speak  otalbiiiiieii 
in  meat.    In  most  vegetable  juices,  and  in  many  seeds  and  nuts  we  find  it  also. 

Fibrine  is  also  both  animal  and  v^etable.  In  wheat  and  v>ther  com  gnfaia,  in 
meat  muscle,  we  look  for  our  daily  supply.  Casein  is  an  albumonoid  that  we 
find  in  the  curd  of  milk,  and  in  the  pulses,  beans,  peas  and  lentils.  Vegetable 
casein  is  sometimes  called  legumin,  out  it  was  given  that  name  before  it  was 
known  to  be  practicallv  the  same  as  animal  casein  of  nulk.  In  China  cheese  is 
made  of  curdled  vegetable  casein.  Gelatine  and  some  substances  nearly  like  it 
are  known  as  gelatinoids,  and  they  can  replace  albumen  in  part,  thou^  not  all 
together. 

218.  Mesh'famiers.^lt  is  easy  to  see  that  these  foods  are  more  costly  than 
the  starches,  and  even  than  the  fats,  and  that  therefore  these  are  the  foods  that 
the  poorest  people  sufiier  from  want  of  Pulse  is  the  only  food  rich  in  albume- 
noids that  can  compare  with  starchy  foods  for  cheapness. 

On  the  other  hand  these  are  the  foods  that  taste  well,  and  of  these  many  well- 
to-do  persons  eat  too  much  They  are  sometimes  called  flesh-formers  because 
their  chief  use  is  to  provide  material  to  build  up  the  body  in  the  growth  from 
childhood  to  adult  life,  and  to  replace  material  lost  in  work.  It  does  not.  how> 
ever,  follow  that  the  more  flesh-lormers  they  eat  the  bigger  the  children  will 
grow,  or  that  the  more  a  person  swallows  after  middle  life  is  passed  the  more  he 
will  economise  his  failing  strength.  To  overload  a  child  with  food  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  him  puny  and  small,  and  after  middle-life  if  people  gei  heavier  it 
is  because  they  accumulate  stores  of  fat,  which  is  the  reverse  of  an  advantage. 

It  is  plain  fifom  what  has  been  said  that  we  can  draw  our  supplies  of  food  from 
the  animal  or  the  vesgetable  world  as  we  please.  Either  gives  us  the  nourishment 
we  need. 

210.  Six  Methods  of  Cookery  are  commonly  spoken  of,  and  each  has  its 
specif  advantages  and  rules. 

Broiling  was,  we  may  suppose,  the  first  invented,  inasmuch  as  in  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  in  holding  food  before  or  over  a  fire  until  it  is  heated  thr^mi^. 
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Yet  it  is  DOW  accounted,  aod  with  reason,  the  most  difficult  mode  of  cookery  to 
pTPrtire  with  soocess.  We  have  leankt  to  distingaish  between  broiling  and  toast* 
ie^,  and  we  speak  of  broiled  meat  and  fish  and  mushrooms,  and  of  toasted 
boad  and  herrings^  though  each  may  be  done  both  before  and  over  the  fire,  and 
tkf  are  es$entiadly  the  same;  But  it  is  convenient  to  describe  the  process  of 
bcoling  as  it  applM  to  meat,  and  to  speak  separately  of  toasting  dry  food. 

230.  Muies  for  Braiiing  Meat^—Vfe  have  to  deal  with  albnmen.  fibrine, 
gditiiie.  sdoble  salt  and  fat. 

hfhmnm  is  soluble  in  cold  or  warm  water,  coagulates  at  160^,  settles  into  a 
fixgh  opaqae  mass  at  212*  that  with  continued  heat  gets  hard  and  homy. 

Hbrine  swells  and  softens  with  moderate  heat.  The  difference  between  a  well 
13d  an  iH-broiled  chc^  consists  in  the  juiciness  of  the  one  and  the  dryness  of  the 
cdier.  The  fire  draws  the  juice  out,  its  tendency  so  to  do  is  not  counteracted. 
TiK  way  we  make  beef-extract,  which  is  the  juice  drawn  out  of  lean  meat,  is  to 
m  the  meat  over  a  slow  fire :  in  the  case  of  a  broiled  steak  the  beef  extract  is 
ukeSy  to  get  bamt,  because  directly  it  iialls  out  of  the  steak  it  is  into  the  fire.  But 
ve  have  already  seen  that  albumen  coagulates  when  greatly  heated,  therefore 
i  the  chop,  instead  of  being  slowly  wanned,  is  suddenly  heated,  a  crust  of 
i&mmea,  impendous  to  water,  is  formed  all  over,  the  surface,  and  the  juices  are 
ahat  up  insiae.  Broiling  is  so  qubkly  done  that  the  heat  may  be  continued  all 
the  time,  and  need  not  be  lessened  after  the  first  few  minutes,  as  in  the  case  of 
niastmg. 

The  meat  naust  he  turaed  frequently  so  that  it  may  be  heated  and  the  albnmen 
auy  coagnlate.all  over  and  not  merely  on  one  side.  Tongs  are  sold  to  turn  it 
ofcr  nith,  because  thev  cannot  be  used  to  stick  into  the  meat  and  make  holes  for 
the  juice  to  run  ou^  but  a  knife  or  spoon  or  a  fork  run  into  the  fat  answers 
iotas  well  in  the  hands  of  a  cook  who  knows  the  reason  why  a  blunt  faistm* 
Bieatis  renommended.  S<mi9  few  broiled  things  should  not  he  turned :  a  mush* 
rooai,  for  mstanre,  is  broiled  stalk  upwards.  Of  a  split  fish  the  inside  should 
fiist  90  to  the  fire,  and  afterwards  the  skin.  Paper  is  wrapped  round  salmon 
iaaoiDe  other  cases. 

The  mles  lor  broiling  remain  the  same  always.  A  hot  fire  at  first,  with  a  hot 
pj£ron  well  greased.  Frequent  turning.  No  holes  made  to  tum  over,  nor  cuts 
10  se»  if  the  meat  is  cooked.  • 

It  is  not  an  economical  way  of  cooking,  for  though  it  is  quick  it  takes  a  great 
iealof  foel  to.  make  a  good  broiling  fire.  The  meat  loees  weight  more  than  in 
aat  ways  of  cooking.  And  it  is  only  suited  for  tender,  juicy  meat  firom  the  best 
JQiatSk 

hi  toasting  any  food  the  same  general  rule  applies.  Take,  for  tnstanoe,  a  slice 
of  bread.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  it  browned  outside  and  moist  in  it  must 
be  held,  to  a  fierce  fire,  so  that  the  surface  begxna  to  char  before  the  middle  has 
puted  with  its  moisture  by  evapontion.  It  it  is  wished  to  have  toast  dried 
ihioq^ioQi  it  must  be  toasted  slowly  at  a  distance  from  a  large  fire  or  at  a  small 
oae. 

ttl.  BaMng  naturally  comes  next  to  roasting ;  the  two  often  do  duty  for  one 
aaotber.  As  in  all  other  methods  of  cookery  the  surrounding  air  may  be  man^ 
ifcgULi  hotter  than  boilittg  water,  but  the  food  is  noi  appreciably  hotter  untU  it 
h»  kst  water  by  evaporattpn,  after  whi^h  it  may  readuy  bum.  The  hot  air  of 
theofea  is  greedy  of  water,  and  evaporation  is  great,  so  that  ordinary  baking  (i#., 
JD9t  to  shnt  the  food  mto  a  hot  air  cluhnber)  is  not  suited  for  anything  that  needs 
noist  heat.  But  baking  often  means  to  put  some  dry  substance  in  a  dish  with 
vattr  and  to  shut  it  in  the  air  chamber,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  amounts 
toanch  the  same  as  boiling  with  sur&ne  heat  added. 
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To  test  the  heat  of  an  oven  special  thermometers  are  made.  For  meat  it 
should  be  about  300^ ;  for  bread  -360^,  afterwards  lowered ;  for  pastry  about 
the  same,  the  richest  pastry  requiring  the  hottest  oven.  Cooks  often  ttfst 
with  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  which  curls  up  brown  in  a  pastry  oven,  or  with 
flour,  which  takes  every  shaude  from  cofifee  colour  to  white,  sprinkled  on  the  floor 
of  the  oven.    Experienced  cooks  test  very  accurately  with  the  hand. 

222.  SoiMting  is  the  favourite  national  method  of  cookery.  The  immense 
stone  hearths  on  which  huge  logs  flared  up  an  open  chimney  were  just  adapted 
for  this  style  of  cookery,  and  the  open  coal  fires  m  vogue  until  the  middle  of  this 
century  were  almost  as  prodigal  of  fuel.  To  roast  before  the  fire  could  hava 
become  a  national  custom  only  where  fuel  was  cheap.  We  now  roast  in  the 
oven  more  often  than  before  the  fire,  but  even  so  it  is  not  an  economical  way  of 
cooking,  because  of  the  much  greater  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  heat  the  oven 
than  to  boil  a  saucepan.  The  waste  in  roasting  is  also  great,  from  a  third  to  a 
quarter  of  the  total  weight  of  a  joint  being  lost  in  the  process,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  loss  being  recoverable  in  gravy  or  dripping.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
method  only  suited  to  fleshy  pieces  of  meat,  and  does  not  answer  at  all  for  sinewy 
and  gelatinous  parts,  which  are  generally  the  least  expensive  to  buy.  Against 
this  has  to  be  set  the  fact  that  roast  meat  is  agreeable  to  most  persons'  taste,  and 
is  generally  considered  digestible.  As  in  kroiUng,  the  object  is  to  harden  the 
surface  albumen  and  so  to  imprison  the  juices  of  the  meat.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  very  hot  for  a  short  time :  the  heat  must  afterwards  be  les- 
sened by  drawing  the  joint  Irom  the  fire,  or  by  cooling  the  oven.  The  larger  the 
joint  the  smaller  the  fire,  lest  it  should  be  burnt  outsidie  before  it  is  enough  cooked 
in,  but  it  should  always  be  hot  firsts  and  cool  afterwards.  In  a  perfectly  roasted 
joint,  the  outside  albumen  should  be  thoroughly  hardened,  but  inside  it  should 
only  reach  the  moderate  heat  that  just  coagulates  the  albumen  and  swells  and 
softens  the  fibrine ;  cooked  more  than  this,  the  fibre  becomes  hard,  and  separates 
into  bundles  that  offer  an  active  resistance  to  teeth  and  digestive  organs.  It 
can  scarcely  happen  to  a  large  joint,  but  often  does  to  a  small  one,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  small  joint  is  often  dry  and  hard.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  meat  and  of 
good  roasting  to  lose  little  in  weight.  Generally  speaking,  the  loss  is  said  to 
be  more  before  the  fire  than  in  the  oven. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  superiority  of  open  roasting,  and  ventilating 
doors  are  put  in  roasting  ovens  on  the  supposition  that  the  diflerence  is  chiefly 
due  to  a  free  current  of  air.  Those  doors  are,  at  any  rate,  very  useful  as  heat 
regulators.  Pec  haps  the  ventilation  would  become  less  necessary  if  ovens  were 
kept  clean.  Any  baked  food  tastes  amiss  if  it  has  been  cooked  with  a  strong 
flavoured  dish,  or  if  fat  has  been  spilt  and  burnt  on  the  oven  floor. 

Count  Rumford  invented,  just  a  century  ago,  the  double  dripping-pans  to  hold 
water  beneath,  and  no  oven  roasting  can  be  properly  done  without  one  of  them. 
The  water  in  the  under  ^an  boils  and  prevents  the  fat  in  the  upper  pan  from 
becoming  hotter  than  boiling  water,  so  that  the  dripping  is  not  wasted  nor  burnt, 
and  there  is  no  horrible  odour  of  fat  burning  on  the  floor  of  the  oven.  These 
roasting  pans  are  among  the  few  cooking  utensils  that  economise  their  own  cost 
in  a  very  short  time. 

228.  Bailing  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  easiest,  and  it  is  the  commonest,  of 
all  methods  of  cooking.  Anything  can  be  boiled.  To  boil  any  food  means  to 
immerse  it  for  a  certain  time  in  hot  water.  It  is  upon  keeping  the  water  at  a 
right  heat  that  the  success  of  the  method  depends.  It  is  equally  hot  whether  it 
boils  fast  or  slowly.  No  one  can  make  water  hotter  than  boiling,  but  it  does  not 
always  boil  at  the  same  temperature.  Our  boiling  point  is  marked  2x2"*  on  a 
Fahrf  nh^t  thermometer,  100^  on  a  Coitigrade,  but  on  a  mountain  it  boils  before 
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it  is  so  hot.  and  down  in  a  iftine  it  must  ba  hotter. '  Salt.aad.wiitar  bbils,at  a 
sQ^fatly  iQKher  tamperatnre.  For  the  boiling  of  water  also  depends  not  on  the 
aaount  m  heat  absorbed,  bat  also  on  the  prassore  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
«E£ioe  of  the  liooid.  Moreover,  manjr  things  are  better  boiled  at  a  heat  mnch 
lathan  that  of  boiling  water.  The  difference 43etwsea  fiut  boilina  and  sunmer^ 
i^vafier  ixi  cookery  dmnds  on  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  on  the  mechanica] 
torn  of  violently  babbling  water,  which  may  sometimes  be  of  service,  though 
k  B  aiore  often  objectionable. 

Coont  Romlbrd  wrote  nearly  a  century  ago  what  cooks  have  not  even  yet 
flcned: 

"Cansing  anytlung  to  boil  violendy  in  any  culinary  process  is  very  ill-judged ; 
far  sot  only  does  it  not  expedite  in  the  smallest  degree  the  pocess  of  cooking, 
Ist  it  occasions  a  most  enormous  waste  of  fuel,  and  by  drivmg  awa^  with  the 
Asm  many  of  the  more  volatile  and  more  savoury  particles  of  the  mgredients 
isaders  ttie  victuals  less  good  and  less  palatable.  Five  times  as  much  heat  is  re- 
qsirBd  to  send  off  in  steam  any  given  quantity  of  water  already  boiling  hot  as  would 
be  aeoessaxy  to  heat  the  same  quantity  of  the  cold  water  to  Uie  boilmg  point.  '* 


Is  order  to  find  out  the  rignt  heat,  we  must  £rst  know  what  substance  we 
kne  to  deal  with,  and  how  each  one  of  them  is  acted  upon  by  heat. 

The  simplest  thing  to  boil  is  an  egg.  The  white  is  little  more  than  albumen 
sd  water :  the  yolk  contains  albumen  and  water  with  some  oil  and  some  sulphur, 
aad  the  albumen  is  rather  of  a  difiisrent  character. 

We  have  seen  that  albumen  begins  to  coagulate  at  145^,  sets  into  a  jelly  at  z6o*, 
aad  at  boiling  water  point  becomes  tough  and  hard.  We  do  not  want  our  egg 
tsogh  and  hard,  but  we  do  want  the  white  set.  Therefore  the  best  way  is  to 
keep  it  always  below  boiling  point.  Some  people  recommend  the  plan  of  putting 
tbe  egg  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  taking  the  pan  ofif  the  fire  and  letting 
k  cook  so.  Others  prefer  to  put  the  cfg  in  cold  water  and  to  take  it  off  directly 
k  boOa.  £ven  with  a  hard-boiled  effi  it  is  a  mistake  to  boil  it  one  instant  longer 
tban  is  enoogh  to  set  the  yc^  and  white. 

In  boOing lean  meat  we  must  deal  with  albumen  again.  Just  as  the  white  of 
an  egg  hardens  by  boiling,  so  dees  the  albumen  in  a  leg  of  mutton.  Plunge  it 
bto  Dofling  water,  and  on  the  surface  an  impervious  crust  is  formed  that  prevents 
&e  juices  of  the  meat  from  escaping.  Once  that. is  done,  the  boiling  should 
ceue,  for  the  tongheninjg^  of  the  albumen  through  the  joint  is  as  undesinble 
s  the  escape  of  the  juices.  Boiled  meat  intended  for  table  should  never  be 
fA  into  cold  water,  because  the  albumen  is  dissolved,  and  afterwards  when 
tbe  water  bcMls  hardens  and  rises  as  scum,  also  because  the  salts  and  extrac- 
tncs  are  diaaolved,  leaving  the  meat  dry  and  flavouriess.  Cold  water  first  and 
5ttt  boiling  afterwards  (the  common  wav  of  cooking)  is  the  worst  possible 
vay,  for  the  meat  is  not  only  dry,  but  hard.  If  the  meat  is  to  be  boiled  for  soup 
ti^  object  is  to  extract  all  the  juice,  the  soluble  albumen,  and  as  much  gelatine 
as  stay  be^  so  that  it  should  be  cut  up  to  multiply  surfaces,  put  into  cold  water, 
and  hnatfid  slowly  to  boiling  point.  To  attam  contrary  ends,  contrary  means 
most  be  used. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  if  any,  for  boiling  meat  are  in  the  case  of  sinewy  and 
teadoBoas  meat  where  gelatine  is  abundant.  To  make  it  soft  and  eatable  long 
'^^^rinufid  bailing  is  necessary.  Calf  s  head  and  feet,  veal  tendons,  cow  heel, 
tr^  are  often  put  into  cold  water. 

284.  ^Ftaur  foods,  such  as  maccaroni,  rke,  sago,  comfleur,  and  flour 
poddings  should  be  k^  all  the  time  in  boilina  water,  in  order  to  burst  the  starch 
gnanles.  The  mechanical  action  of  fast  bubbling  water  is  often  useful,  partly  in 
preventing  srains  of  rice,  fta,  from  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 

Mledwi.— The  bubbling  is  worse  tlm  useless  in  the  case  of  fish,  when  it 
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cracks  the  skin  and  makes  a  veiy  unsightly  appearinoe,  and  yet  if  the  fish  is  pni 
into  cold  water  iti  like  meat,  {^td  dry.  So  a  compromise  has  to  be  made  hesre, 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  pmt  it  mto  water  as  hot  as  the  skin  will  bear  (which  varies 
with  each  fish),  and  to  put'  salt  with  the  water,  or  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar, 
becanse  albomen  sooner  coagtdaies  if  acid  is  added  to  it.  Vine^^ar  with  a  poached 
egg  answers  ^  same^purposa.  Vegetables,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  put 
into  boiling  water  and  kept  there. 

225.  Stewing  almost  invariably  requires  a  heat  much  below  that  of  boiling 
water  :  165^  is  about  stewing  point.  Whatever  is  stewed  parts  with  much  of  its 
goodness  to  the  surrounding  liqour,  which  should  not,  therefore,  be  wasted.  Less 
liquid  is  used  than  in  boiling.  It  is  a  method  particularly  suitable  for  all 
gelatinous  meat,  such  as  knuckles,  heads  and  feet,  and  for  all  tough,  fibrous  meat, 
oecause  long-continued',  moderate  heat  with  moisture' Is  the  best  way  of  bringing 
gelatine  and  tough  fibre  into  an  eatable  condition.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  of 
of  cooking  for  several  reasons.  Little  heat  is  required,  therefore  little  fuel  used. 
Nothing  is  wasted ;  whatever  goes  into  the  pot  comes  out.  The  cheapest  and 
coarsest  meat  can  be  used. 

No  attention  needed  while  cooking. 

Vegetables  and  flour  foods  can  be  added,  and  are  flavoured  by  a  small  quantity 
of  meat.  In  order  that  all  the  juices  may  not  be  extracted  from  the  meat  it  is 
usual  to  fry  it  fit^t  before  stewing,  this  makes  it  &  good  colour,  and  also  hardens 
the  surface  albumen  and  prevents  the  soluble  matters  from  escaping.  A  stew 
should  not  bubble  and  boil  i  it  should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  should 
never  do  more  than  bubble  occasionally  and  leisurely  at  one  side  of  a  large  pan. 
A  jar  well  tied  down  and  set  in  a  cool  oven  makes  a  capital  stewing  apparatus, 
or  a  jar  set  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  or  a  Warren's  cooking  pot  (ae  page  6$) ; 
almost  anything  is  better  than  a  common  saucepan. 

One  difficulty  is  that  carrots  and  turnips  when  they  are  old  and  tough  ought 
to  be  boiled,  and  so  do  not  agree  with  a  smaU  piece  of  stewed  meat.  Cooked 
together,  one  must  be.spoiled.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  boil  the  vegetables  first,  and 
then  to  use  them  and  their  liquor  for  the  stew. 

A  common  mistake  is  to*  put  in  too  much  liauid.  The  meat  need  not  be 
covered,  and  cooks  forget  that  at  the  moderate  heat  of  stewing  there  is  very 
little  waste  by  evaporation. 

226.  Frying  has  been  described  as  boiling  in  fat.  It  is  a  singularly  unhappy 
phrase,  because  fat  never  boils,  and  becanse  the  thing  fried  is  not  always 
immersed  in  fat.  It  is  the  quickest  mode  of  cookiiig,  because  mdted  fat  or  oil  can 
be  brought  to  a  high  temperature.  and»  bv  contact  with  it,  the  food  fried  is  very 
quickly  and  very  much  heated.  All  fried  food  is  heated  beyond  boiling  water 
point  on  its  surface,  if  prolonged  it  is  heated  throughout,  so  Uiat  it  is  not  fitted 
for  food  that  should  be  slowly  codped  at  a  tow  temperature,  such  as  tough  meat. 

The  point  to  which  fats  or  oils  may  be  heated  varies,  some  burning  much 
more  readily  than  others.  About  350°  to  400**  is  a  suitable,  temperature :  it  can 
be  higher,  it  should  sometimes  be  lower  for  things  that  need  slow  cooking,  but 
it  is  usually  better  to  begin  at  a  high  temperature  and  lower  it  afterwards.  The 
temperature  is  always  lowered  by  putting  in  the  cold  things  to  be  cooked  to  a 
degree  that  is  determined  by  the  rcdatiye  quantity  of  fat  and  food,  and  by  the 
sort  of  food. 

The  temperature  can  be  taken  accurately  with  a  thermometer  constructed 
specially  for  the  purpose ;  it  can  be  taken  approximately  by  sevetal  homely  devices. 

1.  Drop  in  a  tew  drops  of  wat)^,  If  the  fat  bubbles  thereupon,  it  must  be 
hotter  than  1x2^  \  if  St  bubbles  smartly  it  may  be  taken  at  over  300^. 

2.  Drop  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  take  it  out  at  the  end  of  half-a-miaute.  If  the 
bread  19  crisp  the  fat  is  about  350^  or  mgre, 
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3.  Parsley  crkp  whan  dropped  in  aiidfisbedoBt  at  6nceni«an 

4.  Tlie  more  violent  the  oobblmg  when  anything  is  pat  in  the  hotter  the  fat 

V  A  ihin,  filiny,  l^hsw  smoke  rises  when  the  fiat  is  fit  lor  frying,  and  then  becomes 
±rhpr  until  the  £ait  is  burning,  when  there  is  a  dense  cloua 

i  Fat,  unless  it  has  left  ofif  bubbling  and  is  quite  still,  Is  never  hot  enough  to  fry. 

T¥ese  rules  are  true  of  all  fat.  and  more  or  less  of  all  frying.  But  there  are 
niovays  of  frying,  known  to  cooks  as  dry  frying  and  frying  in  a  sauc^an,  or 
Froch  fry.  Tjie  former  is  more  common ;  the  latter  is  more  economical  and 
jradaces  better  results. 

227.  lyry  frying  is  so  called  because  of  the  small  amount  of  fiat  used :  not 
'Mcaase  of  the  dryness  of  what  is  fried :  for  things  fried  this  way  are  very  apt  to 
iKfreasy.  Sometimes  the  frying  is  so  '*  dry  "  that  only  just  fat  enough  is  used  to 
jnre&t  the  meat  fr^m  sticking  to  the  pan,  just  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron  are 
paauL  The  iron  pan  is  heated,  and  the  meat  is  cooked  by  heat  directly  commu- 
agoted  frtxn  the  hot  iron.  Such  frying,  in  lact,  is  an  imitation  of  broiling,  and 
BBaHy  an  onsnccessfnl  imitation.  There  should  always  be  at  least  enough  fat 
rsQTter  the  sorCace  of  the  pan.  and  it  always  should  be  made  as  hot  as  possible 
r&aax  baming  before  begmning  to  fry.  To  put  cold  fat  and  cold  pan  and  cold 
:bap  on  the  stove  and  let  them  ^1  heat  together  is  always  a  mistake  sure  to  result 
at  greasy,  jviceless  chop  with  burnt  fat.  Whatev.er  and  however  you  fry.  first 
boa  the  £xL  To  fry  in  a  saucepan,  means  that  there  must  be  fat  enough  to  cover 
itat  is  fried,  a&d  an  iron  pan  deep  enough  to  contain  it.  It  is  economical,  for 
isektcan  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  does  not  soak  into  the  food  fried, 
vbich  comes  out  quite  dry  and  without  any  of  the  greasy  moisture  of  frying-pan 
cookery.  In  the  long  run  less  fat  is  used  than  for  ordinary  dry  frying ;  though,  of 
ccQfse,  there  is  a  greater  outlay  to  begin  with.  ^ 

AairQii  saucepan  must  be  used,  as  the  heat  of  the  fat  melts  the  solder  of  a  tin 
paa.    It  is  wise  to  take  an  old  saucepan. 

Frying  baskets  should  be  used  for  aU  delkuite  frying  («m  page  65)  so  as  to  do 
»ny  with  the  need  for  mnch  handlings  and  to  lift  all  the  things  out  at  the 
S3SM  moment.  Failing  a  basket,  an  iron  spoon  or  slioe,  but  not  of  tin  or 
Britasnia  metal,  as  they  would  melt.  Baskets  shoukl  not  be  nsed  for  fritters, 
lindt  stick  to  the  wires.  As  the  basket  always  esipands  with  heat,  it  should  not 
beivery  tight  fit  for  the  pan. 

228.^JPa<  far  flruing,^VL^ied  suet  or  fiat  can  be  used  for  Ftench  frying 
sMi  mutton  is  less  likely  to  bum  than  beef,  but  either  or  both  together  will  do. 
Lsnl  riionld  never  be  used,  for  it  always  leaves  an  unpleasant  flavour  and  costs 
sore  than  beef  or  mutton  fat.  Oil  is  to  be  preferred  to,  and  can,  without  burn- 
s' be  made  hotter  than  any  fat.  Olive  oil  is  often  recommended,  but  it  is  costly, 
cd  mnch  of  the  oil  sold  as  dive  is  lai^ely  adulterated  with  ootton^seed  oil,  which 
■s^  cheaper  than  any  fat  used  as  food.  Unfortunatdy,  though  a  great  deal  is 
e(d,  not  mnch  is  sold  nnder  its  right  name  or  at  a  fiair  price,  except  to  cookshops 
<rtD  the  vendors  of  fried  fish. 

To  clarify  fat  or  suet  for  frying,  it  should  be  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  put  into 
isaacepan  with  jnst  enough  water  to  prevent  burning,  and  heated  over  a  slow 
in  ontil  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  can  be  seen ;  then  it  must  be  strained. 
Tbe  pieces  strained  out  are  an  economibal  substitute  for  suet  for  short  cakes, 
piddmga,'  &C.  After  several  times  using,  the  £at  can  be  purified  by  pouring  it  while 
lot  into  a  pan  of  water  and  well  stirring;  the  pieces  and  impurities  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cake  of  fiat  or  sink  into  the  water.  The  cake  should  be  also 
occasionally  strained  when  it  is  warm ;  if  it  be  strained  directly  titter  frying  it 
v9  melt  any  soldeied  strainer.  Dry  before  yqu  fry.  To  fry  anything  well  it 
teld  be  dried.  Fish  can  be  rubbed  in  flour;  vegetables  in  a  cloth;  meat 
sbold  not  be  washed.  Before  droppioff  into  hot  fat  anything  that  conuins  muoi 
later  lift  the  pan  off  the  stove,  as  tne  tat  is  likely  to  bubble  over  and  catch  fire. 
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Most  things  thkt  are  £riad  are  covered  with  egg  and  bread-cmmbs,  floor  and 
milk,  or  batter,  in  order  that  a  cmst  may  be  formed  round  them  to  keep  the  juice  in 
and  the  fiat  out.  The  esiential  thing  is  to  cover  them  completely  and  leave  no  crack. 

829.  A4uUeratio9i.  —  The  act  passed  in  1872  for  the  prevention  of 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink  and  Drugs  declares  that  persons  who  adulterate 
articles  of  food,  or  who  sdl  those  that  they  know  to  nave  been  adulterated, 
whether  with  material  injurious  to  the  health  or  not«  are  punishable  with  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  vendor  is  bound  to  declare  sudi  admixture  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  inspectors  under  the  local  authorities  are  directed  to 
procure  samples  from  time  to  time,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  public  analyst. 

Any  purchaser  may  have  any  article  of  food,  or  drink,  or  drugs  analysed  by 
the  public  analyst  of  his  district  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than  half-a-crown 
and  not  more  than  half-a-guinea. 

In  olden  times  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  regulated  by 
authority.  Such  interference  has  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  Vendors  may 
ask  any  price  thev  please  for  the  things  they  seU,  and  the  legislature  only  insists 
that  no  fraud  shall  be  practised  on  the  public,  and  that  goods  shall  be  sold  under 
their  rightful  1 


flSO.  Prices  of  jPooiI.— Everyone  nowadays  will  agree  that  the  seller 
should  fix  the  price  at  which  he  will  sell  his  wares.  For  the  prices  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in  question  is  plentiful  and  the  dem^d  great. 
An  abundant  wheat  harvest  is  followed  by  cheap  bread ;  but  we  do  not  all  so 
mdily  understand,  that  not  bread  alone  but  all  perishable  articles  must  be  dear 
one  year  and  cheap  another.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  fall  in  price  never 
reaches  the  consumer  but  stops  short  with  the  wholesale  or  retail  trader,  although 
this  tendency  is  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  the  competition  in  retail  trade. 

Overcharging  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  the  customers  cannot  readily 
transfer  their  custom  to  a  neighbouring  shop,  as,  for  instance,  in  isolated  country 
places,  or  when  the  customers  are  in  debt,  or  under  obligation  to  the  shop- 
keeper, having  perhaps  been  supported  by  him  during  times  of  scarce  work.  It  is 
often  for  these  reasons  that  in  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  neighbourhoods  the 
highest  prices  rule.  Customers  are  often  induced  by  conskierations  of  fashion  or 
convenience  to  pay  high  prices ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  overcharged* 
since  they  choose  to  pay  for  such  costly  luxuries  as  spacious  premises,  handsome 
shop-fironts,  numerous  shop  assistants,  and  long  credit.  Economical  people  are 
compelled  to  go  without  these  and  many  other  things  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have. 

231.  JXe^.— But  it  is  not  only  the  weight  and  the  cost  that  have  to  be  studied 
for  economy's  sake.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plentv ;  to  starve,  that  is,  for  want  of  one  necessary  constituent  of 
food  though  all  the  others  may  be  supplied  in  superabundance.  A  good  house- 
keeper will,  therefore,  take  care  that  upon  her  table  is  set  a  variety  of  well- 
chosen  food,  and  very  often  indeed  by  the  outlay  of  a  little  care  m  dieting 
she  may  prevent  the  outlay  of  much  care  in  nursing  and  of  much  money  in 
doctors'  buls.  People  suffer  from  diseases  of  mal-nutrition  much  more  often 
through  bad  management  than  because  of  a  short  purse.  It  will  often  be  found, 
especially  with  children,  that  they  are  ill  for  want  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
vet  will  not  take  them  in  their  ordinaiv  form  ;  it  is  then  thepart  of  the  house- 
keeperto  reproduce  the  food  so  that  it  is  not  recognised,  or  to  nnd  the  same  sub- 
stance in  some  other  form. 

232.  Cost  and  eeonomi/.-^Again,  two  foods  may  cost  the  same  and  weigh 
the  same  and  yet  one  may  be  far  more  economical  than  the  other.  For  one  may 
t>e  very  nouriuiing,  containing  a  kind  of  food  that  is  not  cheaply  to  be  bought. 
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t^  it  may  besides  be  such  that  it  takes  op  water  and  increases  in  tireight  in  the 
cooking.  The  other  is  a  moist  food,  and  will  lose  weight  before  it  comes  to  table, 
ait  m»r  be  starchy  food,  which  can  always  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  or  it  may 
QQBtain  booe  and  waste,  which  is  not  properly  to  be  called  food  at  all.  One  very 
pod  contrast  is  afforded  by  a  pound  of  mmpsteak  at  fourteenpenoe,  and  a 
|(aid  of  beans  or  lentils  at  twopence.  Both  are  bought  for  the  sake  of  flesh- 
HEJHg,  or  nitrogenons,  food.  From  neither  is  there  actual  waste  to  be  cut 
o^.  But  the  broiled  meat  will  not  weigh  more  than  X2  ox.  when  it  comes  to 
syc,  and  the  palse  will  have  taken  up  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  which 
(30  Bathing.  We  have  two  pounds  of  food  for  twopence  against  three-quarters 
sf  apoond  for  ooe  and  twopence. 

T^  most  alwa^  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  all  dry  foods.  One  pound  of 
ladsB  meal  weighs  when  cooked  three  pounds;  half-a-pound  of  maccaroni 
lUiLUL*  to  two  poonds,  we  are  told  by  Rumford.  Comparing  rice  to  flour,  if 
boS  are  the  same  price,  flour  is  cheaper  because  it  is  less  starchy,  and  people 
ite  reckon  such  small  economies  as  these  are  generally  ill-fed,  needing  flesh- 
iaaen,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  costlier  foods. 
is  a  third  example  we  may  take  beefsteak  as  compared  to  mutton  chops ;  they 
at  Bssally  about  the  same  price  per  pound,  but  there  can  be  noquestnn  which 
Bik  cheaper  of  the  two,  tor  the  beef  has  no  bone  and  little  fat. 

FBBMOH  OOOKSBT. 

833.  MngOsh  v.  French  Cookery»--li  is  not  easy  to  treat  separately 
iM^ih  and  French  cookery,  because,  in  the  first  place,  by  dint  of  borrowing 
Kfoas  the  Channel,  the  two  have  become  inextricably  mixed  up,  as  is  evidenced 
byoor  habttnal  use  of  French  terms,  and  by  the  common,  though  less  constant. 
sKofEng^Lish  terms  in  French  cookery-books;  and  because,  in  the  second,  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  distinctive  in  French  cookery  is  founded  on  the  nature  of 
tbags*  and  cannot  be  transplanted. 

Perhaps  the  difference  is  greatest  in  the  cooking  of  meat.  We  are  accused  of 
etiiag  meat  raw.  and  we  retort  that  roast  meat  out  of  England  is  uneatable. 
The  damp  climate  and  the  broad  pastures,  the  turnip  crops  that  flourish  under 
OS  nitty  sldo,  the  graziers  who  for  many  years  have  worked  to  make  British 
csde  aira  British  sheep  renowned  througn  the  world,  these  all  have  made  our 
oQQlDery  what  it  is.  That  good,  even  excellent  meat  is  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Bdash  isles  none  will  deny ;  but  the  average  is  infinitely  better  in  those  isles 
QB  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  consequence  is  we  have 
paed  the  haHt  of  cooking  meat  so  as  to  bring  out  the  flavour  and  not  to  disguiser 
a.  viule  in  other  countries  experience  has  taught  to  disguise  it  in  many  a  cunning 
1^.  The  nniversal  wisdom  of  the  English  practice  none  will  argue,  for  if  there 
isaadi  good  meat  in  the  market  there  is  also  much  bad,  which  would  be  greatly 
aproved  b^  disguise,  and  there  are  also  inferior  joints  on  the  best  animal  that 
m  themselves  ill  to  the  national  cookery. 

S3i.  Xeat  Consumed  in  Porte.— The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
**  Do  we  eat  more  meat  than  our  neighbours  ?  **  Most  people  would  answer  the 
^BBtian  in  the  afibmative ;  but  comparisons  made  between  Paris  and  London  by 
Dr.  Leiheby  seem  to  show  that,  of  Uie  two,  Paris  eats  more.  The  octroi  returns 
^cv  in  Paris  49  ox.  per  head  weekly,  or  7  oz.  a  day  per  head  of  the  population ; 
:he  London  market  returns  give  31^  ox.  weekly,  or  4^  oz.  a  day.  It  must  be 
added  that  other  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  if  the  comparison  were  extended 
Utroo^ioat  the  country,  opposite  results  would  be  obtained.  Probably  the 
resalts  would  be  diflerent  if  the  comparison  were  extended  to  the  country  and 
piovincial  towns.  At  any  rate,  London  has  a  much  larger  supply  of  animal  food 
m  the  shape  of  fish. 
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235.  tUh  in  JSngland  and  IVonce.— Here,  again,  art  is  the  hi 
mmiden  of  nature.  The  sea  mipplies  as  to  plentifully  that  we  neglect  or  dis 
fresh-water  fish,  upon  which  our  neighbours  expend  much  skill  and  pais 
cookery.  Very  few  English  people  have  eaten  a  carp,  though  our  laices 
ponds  contain  many ;  yet  in  every  French  cookery-book  are  to  be  found  rec 
plainly  showing  that  a  carp  is  intended  to  be  served  at  dinners  of  some  pre 
sion.  We  boil  or  broil  our  salmon  and  trout  and  North  Sea  cod.  and  poss 
we  do  well ;  but  who  should  boil  a  pike,  a  carp  or  a  roach  would  find  he 
made  a  mistake.  Again,  the  facility  with  which  perfectly  fresh  fish  is  sent  to 
part  of  our  ooontry  makes  us  less  dependent  upon  sharp  and  higbly-flavoi 
sauces. 

236.  Vegetatdes  in  England  and  JFrance.—AB  for  vegeuble  cook 
in  which  we  must  confess  ourselves  entirely  beaten,  we  need  not  fp  far  to  fie 
reason  fof  that  excellence  in  the  custom  of  all  Catholic  countries  to  fast  i 
meat  once  a  week,  which  has  necessitated  the  practice  of  serving  vegetable 
some  way  less  wasteful  and  less  objectionable  than  the  English  methods. 

237.  JFueL'^The  relative  cost  of  fuel  in  the  two  coimtries  has  also  bad  in 
to  do  in  steraotyping  the  national  cookery.  Coalahave  been  cheap  and  plenti 
and  have  accordingly  been  used  with  profusion.  It  is  ouite  recently  that 
have  begun  to  use  close  stoves ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  all  our  cooking  was  d 
over  or  before  the  fire.  Anyone  reading  a  French  cookery-book  will  be  stx 
by  the  sparing  way  in  which  the  use  of  an  oven  is  prescribed*  In  an  ^ag 
book  it  is  assumed  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  shut  anything  in  the  oven 
take  it  out  when  it  is  done--and  probably  the  assumption  is  correct.  If  we 
to  do  all  our  cooking  with  wood,  we  also  must  become  economical ;  but  wc 
even  in  England,  does  not  cost  as  much  as  wood  costs  in  many  countries,  wl 
coals  for  domestic  use  are  practically  unknown. 

Count  Rumford's  action  in  the  matter  of  stoves  was  received  with  some  sc< 
though  he  died  only  in  18x4.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  be  would  cook 
dinner  by  the  smoke  from  his  neighbour's  chimney.  The  wasted  fuel  t 
esca])es  as  smoke  would  cook  not  one  but  many  dinners. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  France,  pressed  by  circumstances,  has  accomplis 
much  in  the  region  of  oookery.  France  has  achieved  the  highest  results 
luxurious  cookery ;  and  to  the  thrift  of  her  peasantry  we  must  look  for  the  be] 
nings  of  the  French  economy  in  cookery  that  has  become  almost  proverb 
Luxury  with  economy  is  the  highest  praise  in  oookery.   ' 

238.  F^rench  Nantes^^ln  the  present  edition.  French  names— either 
accepted  or  the  literal  translation— have  been  added  to  many  of  the  disl 
Those  of  distinct  English  origin  remam  as  they  are.  Our  readers  can  now  w 
a  menu  in  either  language.  We  may  add  a  general  recommendation  to  w 
menus  in  English  fbr  English  diners.  What  can  be  more  out  of  place  thai 
write  a  Frendh  m6nu  for  guests  who  do  not  understand  a  word  of  that  langui 
and  before  whom  it  is  proposed  to  set  dishes.baving  a  weU*known  En^h  nai 

A  large  number  of  vegetable  recipes  and  soups  have  been  added. 

Some  well-known  French  entrM  also  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  editi 

239.  Cfamishing.—ln  the  matter  of  garnishing   the  English   cook 
much  to  learn.     She  puts  food  on  a  dish,  and  thinks  she  has  done  alL    Bo 
greens,  boiled  potato,  melted  butter,  each' in  a  tureen  of  its  own,  are  her  0 
resources.    But  the  French  cook  sends  no  dish  to  table  without  appropr 
accompaniments. 

It  is  impossible  to  teach  garnishing  by  print.  It  cannot  even  be  taught 
practice  to  aujrone  without  the  personiJ  qualifications  of  neat  fingers  and  a  g 
eye  for  colour. 
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Ay^tisans. — ^Small  savouries  served 
tee  or   between   the  courses  of  a 

tepte. — ^A  savonry  jelly,  used  as  an 
osdar  mouMing  for  cold  game, 
>3Bhx7,  ^sh,  Ac  This,  being  of  a 
rwarent  itattire.  aUo^rs  the  bird 
vbd  it  ooivers  to  be  seeo  throagh  it. 
I:  mj  also   be  used  for  decorating 

Watte  ipU±ti).-^Assiettts  are  the 
aiH  mtrit$  and  Aorf  /TtButres,  the 
'^aafty  <rf  which  does  not  exceed  vhat 
a  piate  will  hold.  At  dessert,  fraits, 
c&eoe,  chestnata,  biscuits,  &c.,  it 
sBvedvpcm  a  plate,  are  termed  (U5ff  ^5. 
-issktie  voUmU  is  a  dish  which  a 
Blast  hands  round  to  the  guests,  but 
s  act  placed  npon  the  table.  Small 
ctoe  wav^Us,  and  different  dishes 
vlKh  ought  to  be  served  very  hot, 
n  asally  made  assutks  volanUs. 

Au  Meu.— Fish  dressed  in  such  a 
eaaer  as  to  have  a  iluisk  appearance. 

Au  Matupol. — Plain,  simple  cookery, 
ffsoally  boiling  m  water. 

Baiii-m&H«.— An  open  saucepan  or 
kRtb  of  botlinf^  water,  m  which  smaller 
*«se3s  can  be  set  for  cooking  and 
vraigg.  This  is  very  useful  for 
oqsag  articies  hot.  without  aH^ng 
tKT  quastity  or  quality.  If  you  keep 
BBoe^  broth,  or  soup  by  the  fireside, 
'^  loop  nedoces  and  becomes  too 
csg^  and  the  sauce  thickens  as  well 
azeddces;  bnt  this  is  prevented  by 
■^  the  i«ss*flMi#f#. 

Scttspfe  de  Cuisine, -^  Complete 
leiUcookiDg  apparatus. 

Btohameh — Frex^  white  sauce.now 
^acBtly  used  in  English  cookery. 

iianemr.  To  whiten  poultry,  v^e- 
aflks.£mit,  Jtc.,  by  plunging  them  into 
axmg  water  for  a  short  time,  and 
saenvards  plttflfing  then^  ^  into  cold 
^*3ter,  there  to  remain  until  they  are 

Bianquett«.— A  sort  of  fricass^, 
^hat,  whence  its  name, 

Bouilll. — ^Beef  or  other  meat  boiled  ; 
^ut.  generally  «p^ing.  boiled  beef  is 
isiderstood  by  toe  tenn, 


Bouinie.— A  French  dish  resembling 
hasty-pudding. 

Boutllon.— Broth  or  stock. 

Bouquet  of  Herbs.— Parsley,thyme, 
and  green  onions,  tied  together. 

Bt*ai8er.  To  stew  meat  slowly  in  a 
pan  made  to  hol4  live  coals  on  the  lid, 
with  fire  above  and  below. 

Braisldre. — A  saucepan  having  a  lid 
with  ledges,  to  put  fire  on  the  top. 

Brlder.  —  To  pass  a  packthread 
through  poultry,  game,  &c.,  to  keep 
together  their  members. 

uarame  I  (burnt  sugar) . — This  is  made 
with  a  piece  of  sugar,  of  tne  size  of  a 
nut,  browned  in  the  bottom  of  a 
saucepan;  upon  which  a  cupful  of 
stock  is  gradually  poured,  stirring  all 
the  time,  little  by  little.  It  may  be 
used  with  the  feather  of  a  quill,  to 
colour  meats,  such  as  the  upper  part  of 
fricandeaux;  and  to  unpart  colour  to 
sauces.  Caramel  made  with  water 
instead  of  stock  may  be  used  to  colour 
cmpdUs  and  other  entremets. 

Casserole. —A  crust  of  rice,  potato. 
&c..  which,  after  having  been  moulded 
into  the  form  of  a  pie,  is  baked,  and  then 
filled  with  a  fricass^  of  white  meat  or. 
a  purte  of  game. 

Cloutep.  —  To  insert  nail-shaped 
pieces  of  tru£9e,  tongue,  &c.,  into  meat 
or  Doultry. 

Compote. — A  stew,  as  of  fruit  or 
vegetables.     ^ 

Consomme.— Rich  stock,  or  gravy. 

ContiseP.— To  insert  truffle  into 
fillets  of  meat  or  fish  for  entries. 

Oouiie.— A  rich  brown  gravy,  em- 
ployed for  flavouring,  colouring,  and 
thickening  certain  soups  and  sauces. 

Cpomesguie,  or  Kromesquls — 
Salpicon  (which  see)  wrapped  in  udder 
of  veal  or  bacon  and  frieo. 

Croquette.— Ball  of  frkid  rice,  pota- 
toes, Ac. 

Croutons.— 3ippets  of  bread. 

Daubiere.  —  An  oval  stewpan,  in 
which  daubes  are  cooked ;  daubis  being 
meat  or  fowl  stewed  in  sauce. 

D6sosser.— To  bone,  or  take  out  the 
bone  from  poultry,   game,   or   fish* 
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This  is  an  operation  requiring  consid- 
erable expenence. 

En  Couronne.— Said  of  chops^  cnt- 
lets,  &c.,  when  they  are  arranged  round 
a  central  mass  of  vef^etables,  as  mashed 
potatoes  or  rice,  which  they  encompass 
after  the  manner  of  a  garland  or  wreath. 

Entries. — The  made  dishes  that 
follow  the  fish  course. 

Entremets. —Small  side  or  comer 
dishes,  served  with  the  second  course. 

Escalopes.— Collops ;  small,  round, 
thin  pieces  of  tender  meat  or  of  fish, 
often  Deaten  with  the  handle  of  a  strong 
knife  to  make  them  tender. 

Feullleta^e.— Puff-paste. 

FiambeP.— To  singe  fowl  or  game, 
after  they  have  been  picked. 

Fencer.— To  put  in  the  bottom  of  a 
saucepan  slices  of  ham,  veal  or  thin 
broad  slices  of  bacon. 

Fricassee.— Chickens,  &c.»  cut  in 
pieces,  in  a  white  sauce,  with  truffles, 
mushrooms,  &c.,  as  accessories. 

Qalantlne.— Fish.i^ame,  meat,  &c., 
garnished  with  aspic  jellv,  served  cold. 

Qatette A  broad  thm  cake. 

Q&teau.— A  cake,  literally ;  but  used 
sometimes  to  denote  a  pudding,  and  a 
kind  of  tart. 

Qauffhes — A  light  spongy  sort  of 
biscuit  or  wafer. 

Q  lacer.— Toglaze.  or  spread  upon  hot 
meats,  or  larded  fowl,  a  thick  and  rich 
sauce  or  ^ravy,  called  glau.  This  is 
laid  on  with  a  feather  or  brush;  in 
confectionery  the  term  means  to  ice 
fruits  and  pastry  with  sugar,  which 
glistens  on  hardening. 

Q  laze.— Stock  boiled  down  to  the 
thickness  of  jelly,  and  employed  to  im- 
prove the  look  of  braised  dishes. 

Qrattn — Said  of  fish.  meat,  cheese. 
&c.,  covered  with  grated  bread, 
browned. 

Hors  d'oeuvres.— Small  dishes,  or 
assUttes  voUtnUs  of  sardines,  anchovies, 
and  other  relishes  of  this  kind,  served  to 
the  guests  during  the  first  course.  {Ses 
AssietUs  volantes^j 

Liaisons— Literally  a  binding  to- 
gether, said  of  thickening  in  soups  and 
sauces. 

Lit.— A  bed  or  layer;  articles  in  thin 
slices  are  placed  in  layers,  other  arti. 


cles,  or  seasoning,  being  laid  between 
them. 

Maoedoine.  —  Fruit  or  vegetables 
mixed  for  comp6te.  garnish,  &c. 

Malgre.  —  Broth,  soup,  or  gravy, 
made  without  meat. 

Matelote. — A  rich  fish-stew,  made 
with  wine  or  cider. 

Mayonnaise.— Cold  sauce,  or  salad 
dressing,  made  of  oil,  eggs,  &c. 

Menu — ^The  bill  of  fire. 

Meringue.— A  kind  of  icing,  made  of 
whites  of  eggs  and  sugar,  well  beaten. 

MerepoTs.— Essence  of  meat  and 
v^tables. 

Ml  roton. — Larger  slices  of  meat  than 
GoUops ;  such  as  suces  of  beef  for  a  vin- 
aigrette, or  ragoiit  or  stew  of  onions. 

Moulller.— Literally  to  wet :  to  add' 
water,  broth,  or  other  liquid,  daring 
the  cooking. 

Nougat.— Almond  sweetmeat. 

Paner.— To  cover  over,  with  very  fine 
crumbs  of  bread,  meat,  or  any  other 
articles  to  be  cooked  on  the  gridiron,  in 
the  oven,  or  frying-pan. 

P&t^.— A  small  pie. 

PIdce  de  Resistance.— The  princi- 
pal dish  of  the  dinner. 

PIquer.— To  lard  with  strips  of  fiat  - 
bacon,  poultry,  game,  meats,  Ac.  This 
should  always  be  done  accoxtiing  to  the 
vein  of  the  meat,  so  that  in  carving 
you  slice  the  bacon  across  as  well  as  the 
meat. 

Po^l6e.— Stock  used  instead  of  water 
for  boiling  turkeys,  sweetbreads,  fowls, 
and  v^etables.  to  render  them  less  in- 
sipid. This  is  rather  an  expensive 
preparation. 

Potage.— Soup. 

Puree — ^Vegetables,  or  meat  redooed 
to  a  very  smooth  pulp,  which  is 
afterwards  mixed  with  enough  liquid 
to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  very 
thick  soup. 

Rag6ut.— Stew  or  hash. 

Remoulade — Salad  dressing. 

Rissoles.— Light  puff-paste,  cut  into 
various  forms  and  filled  with  fish, 
meats  or  sweets,  and  fried. 

Roux.  —  Brown  and  white;  Fxench 
thickening  of  fried  or  burnt  flour. 

8alml,— RagQdt  of  game  prsviQUsly 
roasted. 


Sftlpioon. — A  mixture  of  chicken, 
saoie,  Ac.,  with  tmflSes  and  foie  gras 
cot  into  dice  and  mixed  in  sauce. 
Sauce  Piquante.— A  sharp  sance,  in 
v^cfa  a  somewhat   pungent    or  acid 
sranr  predominates. 
Sauter. — ^To  dress  with  butter  in  a 
sacenan,  repeatedly  moving  it  about. 
Sooes. — Stands  used  to  raise  removes 
BdeBtiecs  to  improve  their  appear- 
ace,  made  of  fat,  rice,  Ac. 

Stock. — The  broth  of  which  soups 
csaade. 

Tamls. — Tammy,  a  close,  cloth  sieve 
^as^  which  to  strain  purees,  broth. 
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Timbale. — ^A  raised  crust  or  border 
of  pastry  or  maocaroni  filled  with  meat 
or  game. 

Tour>te  (tart).— Fruit  pie. 

Trouaser.— To  truss  a  bird ;  to  put 
together  the  body  and  tie  the  wings 
and  thighs,  in  order  to  round  it  for 
roasting  or  boiling,  each  bein^  tied  then 
with  packthread,  to  keep  it  m  the  re- 
quired form. 

Vol-au-vent.— A  rich  crust  of  very 
fine  puff-paste,  which  may  be  filled  with 
various  delicate  rafofits  or  fricassees 
of  fish,  fiesh  or  fowl.  Fruit,  fresh  or 
preserved,  may  also  be  inclosed  in  a 
vd'OU-vent. 

241.  JBWIBH  OOOKBRY. 

This  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  any  other  kind,  as  in  many  Jewish 
aaalies  we  find  Christian  servants  employed,  and  as  people  of  different  religions 
aiB^  more  freely  day  by  day,  many  of  the  restrictions  which  used  to  be 
rigidly  observed  with  regard  to  food  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  melted  away,  and 
aze  only  to  the  found  in  the  houses  of  those  who  are  generally  denominated  strict 

Fram  having  been  forbidden  to  use  butter  with  meat  oil  enters  more  largely 
ko  their  cookery,  and  the  Jewish  fried  fish  cooked  in  this  has  a  deservedly  good 
refstationy  frying  it,  as  they  do,  so  that  it  can  be  eaten  cold  as  well  as  hot ;  oil  is 
ibo  osed  witn  meat  and  vegetables.  With  other  recipes  we  give  many  Jewish 
coes  which  have  been  tried  and  found  excellent,  as  their  cookery  generally  is,  owing 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  all  meat  supplied  by  Jewish  butchers  is  of  the  very  best 
qaafity.  as  they  are  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  use  as  food  flesh  which  is 
nt  narfectly  free  from  all  "  spot  or  blemish."  The  Jewish  smoked  beef  is  most 
oodknt  and  nseful,  for  it  keeps  good  so  long,  and  is  a  capital  store  for  gravies 
a^  soups,  and  we  give  in  the  body  of  this  book  a  recipe  for  cooking  it. 

242.  FEBSXBYATION  07  700D. 

Ab  important  consideration  is,  how  food  may  be  best  preserved  with  a  view  to 
h  being  suitably  dressed.  Mors  waste  is  often  occasioned  by  the  want  of  judg- 
sest,  or  of  necessary  care  in  this  particular,  than  by  any  other  cause.  In  the 
teooe  of  proper  places  for  keeping  provisions,  a  hanging  safe,  suspended  in  any 
ary  atnatioo,  is  the  best  substitute.  A  well-ventilated  larder,  dry  and  shady,  is 
met§tx  meat  and  poultry,  which  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time ;  and  the  utmost 
ttS  in  the  culinary  art  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  this 
paxticolar.  Though  it  is  advisable  that  animal  food  should  be  nung  up  in  the  open 
a^tifl  its  fibres  have  lost  some  degree  of  their  toughness,  yet,  if  it  is  kept  till  it 
bses  its  natural  sweetness,  its  flavour  has  become  deteriorated,  and,  as  a  wholesome 
ftTcnriHr,  it  has  lost  many  of  its  qualities  conducive  to  health.  As  soon,  there- 
iat,  as  the  slightest  trace  of  putrescence  is  detected,  it  has  reached  its  highest 
(^pee  of  tenderness,  and  should  be  dressed  immediately.  During  the  sultry 
scmmier  months,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  meat  that  is  not  either  tough  or  tainted. 
h  should,  therefore,  be  well  examined  when  it  comes  in,  and  if  flies  have  touched 
it.  the  part  must  l>e  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  well  washed.  In  very  cold  weather, 
.neat  and  vegetables  touched  by  the  frost,  should  be  brought  into  the  kitchen 
early  in  the  morning,  and  soaked  in  cold  water.  In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe 
that  runs  by  the  bone,  should  be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ;  as  also  the  kernels 
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of  beef.  Rumps  and  aitch-bones  of  beef,  when  bruised,  should  not  be  purchased 
All  these  things  pught  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  every  household  manager 
and  great  cars  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  thrown  away,  or  suffered  to  l> 
wasteid  in  the  kitchen,  which  might,  by  proper  management,  be  turned  to  a  kock 
account.  The  shaak-bones  of  mutton,  so  little  esteemed  in  general,  give  richnes 
to  soups  or  gravies,  if  well  soaked  and  bruised  before  they  are  added  to  tta 
boiliug.  Roast-beef  bones,  or  shank-bones  of  bam,  make  excellent  stock  for  soup 
When  the  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jdly,  .confectioxiery,  or  other  purpos^»    £ 

{mdding  or  9,  custard  should  be  made,  that  the  yolks  may  be  used.  All  thingr^ 
ikely  to  be  wanted  should  be  in  readiness:  sugars  of  difierent  sorts;  curraxits 
washed,  picked,  and  perfectly  dry ;  spices  pounded,  and  kept  in  very  small  bottles 
closely  corked,  or  in  canisters,  as  we  have  already  directed.  Not  more  of  these 
should  be  purchased  at  a  time  than  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  a 
nu>nth.  Much  waste  is  always  prevented  by  keeping  every  article  in  the  place 
best  suited  to  it.  Vegetables  keep  best  on  a  stpne  floor,  if  the  air  be  excluded  ; 
meat,  in  a  cold,  dry  mace ;  as  also  salt,  sugar,  sweetmeats,  candles,  dried  inea.ts 
and  hams.  Rice,  ana  all  sorts  of  seeds  for  pudding,  should  be  closely  covered  to 
preserve  them  from  insects;  but  even  this  will  not  prevent  them  from  being^ 
affected  by  these  destrovers,  if  they  are  long  and  carelessly  kept  in  a  damp  place. 
Pears  and  grapes  should  be  strung,  and  hung  up  in  a  cold,  d^  place.  Apples 
should  be  laid  on  straw,  after  being  carefully  wiped,  and  should  not  touch  each 
other.    They  keep  better  on  wood  than  on  china. 

243.  QUAirnnas  and  xbabubxs. 

In  order  that  the  duties  of  the  Cook  may  be  properly  performed,  and  that  he  may 
be  able  to  reproduce  esteemed  di^es  with  certainty,  all  terms  of  indecisbn  should 
be  banished  from  his  art.  Accordingly,  what  is  known  only  to  him  will,  in  these 
pages,  be  made  known  to  others.  In  them,  all  those  indecisive  terms  expressed 
bv  a  bit  of  this,  some  of  that,  a  small  piece  of  that,  and  a  handful  of  the  other, 
shall  never  be  made  use  of,  but  all  quantities  be  precisely  and  explicitly  stated. 
With  a  desifie,  also,  that  all  ignorance  on  this  most  essential  part  of  the  culinary 
art  should  disappear,  and  that  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measnxes  should 
be  adopted,  we  give  an  account  of  the  weights  which  answer  to  certain  measures. 

A  TMispo^fiA  is  frequently  mentioxied  in  a  recipe,  in  the  prescriptions  of 
medical  men.  and  also,  in  medical,  chemical  and  gastronomical  works.  By  it  is 
generally  meant  and  understood  a  measure  or  bulk  equdl  to  that  which  would  be 
prodvKaad  by  M/m  mmt  of  water.   A  tablespoonful  of  flour  weighs  about  m#  cmue. 

A  DimrhpoomfiA  it  the  half  of  a  tablespoenftil ;  that  is  to  say,  by  it  is  meant 
a  measare or  ralk  equal  to  a  quMtUr  cfMm(mne$ei  water,  or  Mfan  o»iiiy  dry. 
.  A  TMspo0ifiU  is  equal  in  quantity  to  a  drackm  of  water. 

■A  /lf«^.«^Thss  is  tne  name  of  a  vague  kind  of  aieasufe,and  is  so  called  on 
acooimt  of  the  liquid  beias  4roff$d  from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  Its  quantity, 
however,  will  vary,  either  from  toe  consistenqr  of  the  liquid  or  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  month  of  the  bottle.    The  Ccrfh^e  of  Fhvsioians  determined  the  ooantity 

Iof  a  drop  to  be  m#  gvmn,  60  drops  -making  one  fluid  drachm. 
Their  cbrop,  or  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm,  is  called  a  minim. 
which  the  Preoch  found  their  sTstemol'  weigfato  and  measorea.  for  it  certainly 
IXMsesaea  the  grandeur  of  simpHcitT.  The  mdtre.  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
GKA90ATBD  whole  Byaieaa  of  Preach  weighb  and  meaiores,  ia  the  exact  measurement  of 
CLAM  MSASVu.  oBeforty-nUUoBtfaputof  ancfidianof  theesrth. 


Cradunied  i^aaa  oeaaareeeiB  be  oMaltted  at  any  ehemiat'a*  and  they  aaire 
mocb  txoohlei  Qm  of  thaae  conmlali^  a  wine  pbit,  ia  divided  into  16  oz.. 
and  Che  OS.  iatotdmehma  off  water;  by  which  any  certain  weight  nentiooed 
in  a  radpe  can  be  aeeorately  measored  out.  Homo-made  moMures  of  this  kind 
can  readily  be  fbcmod  by  weighing  the  water  contained  in  any  dren  measure, 
aadwaarktagc^wajtMii^Sam^kBtfumHouakpim,  This  mark  can  easily  be 
madowithafile.    It  wiDbeinteraatiag  to  asany  readers  to  know  the  basis  on 

"   '    ~       *  '      •  *   "  mof      '  ■"       '  * 


TahU$  $f  Weights. and  Ueasures. 
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Liquid  and  S0Ud. 


AVOIBDX7POIS  WJBZaHT. 


p^Gtains 


PooBds 


»    X  Draohia. 
=3    I  Omwe. 
>-    iPondObJ. 
»    X  Stoo«. 

z  SIxvMr  iqr.). 

xHoBdzvd     '  ' 


4  Qaiimis  =3   X  Haadzvdweight. 

m  UBidradwtticbt  a    z  Too. 


APOTHVOARDBS*. 

^    z  Scrapie       ■>    20 
Dnckm      =   60 


grs. 


^pmhiif  iiigi  c<i«pt<iid  tbdr  aadidnet  by 
gB^dfttt.  b«t  bay  nd  Mil  tbeir  drufs  by 


APOTHKGABIZ8'  FLX7ID 
MEASUBX. 


60  lfi«iin« 

sr 


8  Pints 


s  z  Fluid  Drachnu 

s  z  Oanoe. 

=  z  Pint. 

»  z  GaUoD. 


TBOY. 

«4  Gram       =  z  Pennyweiefat  =     24  grs, 
»taayirtt.»  x  Ooaee  —   480  ,. 

aOsBGw      =  X  Poond  »  5760  „ 


DRY  ICBASUBX. 

s  GaOoos  »  z  F«ck(pk.). 

4  Pedes  =  1  Boahel  (bu»h.). 
3  Bushels  =3  z  Sack. 

xs  Sacks  cs  z  Chaldroa. 

5  Basbels  =,  x  Qnarter  (qr.). 
5  Qoanera  =  x  Load  (Id.). 


UQT7ID  ICEASUBE. 

4  Gills  =    z  Pint  (pt). 

2  Pints  «    I  QBart<qt). 

4  Quarts        ==    i  oSlon  (gall.). 


OLOTH. 


SOLID,  OB  CUBIQ. 

A  Cnke  is  a  spUd  body  and  cotitaiaa  Itngih* 
breadth  and  thickness,  haviaaatx  eaaal  si^e^, 
'   ciibi  number  is  prbducod  nf  tnnfUpIriur  a 
"^  ^  twice  into  itself;  tMt  ft*  w  a  culw 


[is  prodaeed  by  aualtipiyjag  iha 
number  4  twice  into  itself,  as  4  m  4  k  4  <^  €4. 
1738 C.  laobas  »    2  Cubic  Fom. 

a^CPeet  «    zCabJcYaTd. 

4aC.Pbetofitoai|hor  \_f   tToo. 

so  C  Feet  of  Hewa  Timber  j  ^  I  or  Lead. 
4*  C  Feet  of  Timber  «  z  Shippiai;  T#» . 
Z08  C.  Feet  =    1  Stack  t>t  Wpod. 

128  C.  Feet  :^    rCordofWood. 


UNBAL. 


*-    xFto0t(ft> 
z  Yard  (yd:). 


»    1  Rod  or  Pole  (po.). 

B  («90  Yd8.)i«t  Furloat. 

Furlongs  (X760  Yda.)«ez  Mfla. 

«■    z  Line. 

a    z  Barleycorn. 

>-    z  Palm. 

-    zHand. 


It 

3    Feet 
5l  Yards 

1  "i: 

^  J  Inch 
{ Inch 

3  Inches 

4  Inches 
TttJacAes, 
o   Inches 

xS  Inches 
2i  Feet 

5  Feet 

6  Feet 
5i  Yards 

4   Pdles(aaYds.)» 
3    MUes  «- ^»^. 

360  Degrees  <=    The  circumference  of 

the  Globe. 


zSpan. 

z  Cubit. 

z  Pace. 

X  Pace  (geometricalli 

X  Fathom. 

z  Rod.  Pole  or  Perch. 

z  Chain. 

X  League. 


8UPBBPI0IAL. 

Z44  Sq.  Inches   -«    z  Sq.  Foot 

I  Sq.  Feet        *>    z  Sq.  Yard. 

Sq.  Yards     »    x  Sq.  Pole. 


a4i 


LAND. 

40  Sq.  Poles       »    I  Sq.  Rood. 
4  Sq.  Roods  (4840  Sq.  Yds.)  —  z  Sq.  Acre. 
64V  8q.  Acres      »    z  Sq.  Mile. 

30  Sq.  Acres       »■    x  Yard  of  Land, 
zoo  S9.  Acres      »    x  Hide  of  Land. 

40  Hxd^  =>    x  Barony. 


HAT  AND 


BTBAW. 

X  Truss. 


36  lbs.  AToirdnpoia  of  Straw  an 

561be.  n       of  Old  Hay  »  I 

60  lbs.         „      of  New  Hay  ss  x 

36Truiees  m  z 
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246.  To  make  a  good  hiU  of  fare  is  a  diflacult  thing  without  c 
stant  practice.  One  is  so  apt  to  forget  such  things  as  giving  two  brown  saucei 
saccession,  and  that  we  are  following  a  very  savooxv  dish  with  one  comparativ 
tasteless,  while  we  often  lose  the  character  of  the  whole  by  introducing  one  or  1 
dishes  that  we  think  are  good,  bat  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest. 

A  dinner  is,  as  a  rule,  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  givers, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  the  taste  they  assume  to  be  that  of  the  firiends  they  i 
about  to  entertain.  And  this  last  is  a  point  we  should  all  consider  if  we  wish  to 
successful  dinner  givers,  namely  what  our  firiends  will  like,  instead  of  what  we  o 
selves  prefer. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  Dinners  and  Dining  "  are  given  many  hints  to  entertaine 
and  we  have  also  no  less  than  x68  menus  for  parties  varying  from  six  to  eighte* 
amongst  which  are  some  for  vegetarian  dinners,  the  recipes  for  which  will 
found  amongst  those  for  cooking  vegetables. 

As  the  menus  are  arranged  to  vary  in  cost  to  suit  all,  it  is  thought  they  m 
supply  a  want ;  but  for  those  who  like  to  choose  for  themselves  we  have  a  list 
everything  in  season  for  each  month ;  also  a  price  list  which  has  been  made  as  a 
curate  as  possible ;  but  we  warn  our  readers  that  it  really  wants  some  thought 
plan  a  menu :  and  as  we  have  said  before,  we  are  apt  to  err  over  the  sauces  wfai 
now  give  definition  to  most  of  the  dishes ;  but  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fiast  rx 
set  down  for  their  arrangement,  and  we  can  only  advise  that  they  should  be  ma 
not  only  with  reference  to  season,  taste,  &c.,  but  with  regard  to  the  number 
hands  and  the  time  there  is  in  which  to  prepare  them. 

XNTB^SS. 
246.  Menus,  past  and  pre«en^.— Comparing  a  menu  of  some  twent 
five  years  ago  with  one  of  to-dav,  the  most  noticeable  difference  will  be  with  tl 
entrees,  then  such  an  immaterial  part  of  the  dinner,  now  such  an  important  one 

Then  people  looked  forward  to  the  joint,  while  now  it  is  very  often  not  partak< 
of,  and,  in  many  fashionable  menus  for  small  numbers,  it  does  not  occur. 

We  have  altered  a  food  deal  in  our  tastes  durix^;  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur) 
and  amongst  other  things,  in  our  eating  and  drinking. 

Some  say  in  this  last  respect,  with  very  great  aavantage,  that  people  used  1 
eat  and  drink  too  much ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  less  difference  between  then  and  no 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Again,  comparing  the  menus,  we  find  that  though  there  were  more  solid  dish< 
in  the  old  one.  there  are  at  least  double  the  number  of  courses  in  the  new,  so  thi 
the  amount  consumed  at  a  dinner  b^  each  person  was  probably  not  greater  tha 
nowadays,  while  if  one  of  our  fashionable  men  of  the  present  were  to  reckon  u 
the  brandies  and  sodas  and  other  nips  taken  during  the  day.  with  the  varioi 
wines  drunk  at  dinner,  we  think,  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  he  would  not  find  hin 
self  very  much  behind  the  one  or  two  bottles  of  port  drunk  regularly  by  our  olc 
fashion^  country  squires. 

247.  Popularity  of  M€Ule  IHshes^-^To  return  to  our  entrees,  hov 
ever,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  them,  and  while  we  have  so  man 
more,  and  so  much  care  and  time  is  expended  on  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  ar 
such  a  favourite  part  of  the  dinner  of  to-day. 

In  this  book,  following  severally  the  recipes  for  fish,  meat,  poultry  and  gam< 
will  be  found  those  for  entrto  maae  from  each,  which  have  been  tried  and  foum 
good,  most  of  which  appear  in  the  menus  speciailly  prepared  for  the  same  for  ever 
month  in  the  year. 

A  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  some  people  in  making  entr^ 
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vfaich  we  have  triad  to  obviate  bjr  having  the  recipes  simply  and  clearly  written 
cot.  and  only  care  is  needed  to  succeed  in  making  any  one  of  them ;  though,  at  the 
ssie  time^  we  must  allow  that  they  do  require  more  patience  than  other  cooking 
simle. 

MB.  ^repttratian  of  J?nfr0«««— Ordinary  cooks,  excellent  at  frying. 
Tstaagg  aom-malring,  &c.,  often  fight  shy  of  attempting  an  entr6e  which  is  at  ul 
e^ocate.  We  ther&ore  venture  to  suggest  that  mistresses  who  do  not  keep  pro- 
iaed  ocx>ks  should  make  themselves  an  /tit  at  preparing  them,  so  that  they  may 
33Bct  others  how  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  delicacy  of  flavouring  and  the  careful  prc^iaration  that  render  these 
sal  dishes  so  appetising  and  so  popular,  and  we  consider  them  one  of  the  most 
Biseiting  branoies  of  the  art  of  cooking. 

Assber  reason  why  they  deserve  so  much  consideration  is  that  they  are  often 
ieaeans  of  u^ng  up  remnants  of  game,  poultry,  ftc,  which,  eaten  cold,  would  be 
:asidEss  and  insipid,  but  which  mav  form  the  foundation  of  many  a  dainty 
&.  preferred  by  many  to  more  solid  food. 

We  may  suggest  to  our  readers  that  when  the  entrfe  is  made  from  fresh  meat 
i^^ooklbe  cooked  so  as  to  retain  its  proper  flavour,  however  much  the  sauce 
vsk  which  it  is  served  may  add  to  or  improve  it. 

Do  not  take  all  the  ^[oodness  out  of  the  meat,  and  be  careful  in  cooking  any 
iQstsble  to  be  used  with  it ;  also  with  the  sauce,  which,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
oSad  the  main  part. 

We  have  a  very  long  list  of  sauces,  in  which  are  many  recommended  for  entrto. 
Mot  of  them  need  care  in  both  flavouring  and  preparation ;  but  given  these, 
tisf  are  excellent. 

240.  Serving  JEhrUrees^^ln  sending  these  dishes  to  table  it  is  well  to 
kie  them  as  nicely  arranged  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  cold  ones,  much  can  be 
bat  in  the  way  of  decorations,  but  in  hot  ones  there  is  room  for  a  certain  amount 
r^it.  and  even  a  simple  dish  of  cutlets  can  be  made  to  look  neat  and  pretty  or  the 


Tbey  ought  to  be  served  on  silver,  and  there  are  none  better  than  the  ordiroury 
oorer  dishes  so  generally  used :  but  if  silver  is  not  obtainable  then,  whatever 
i^es  they  be,  let  them  be  deep  enough  to  hold  the  sauce  which  is  the  usual 
xcompaniment  of  entrto. 

OARVINO. 

250.  Zffnaranee  of  CarHng.— That  this  should  be  a  so  much  neglected 
m  seems  strange ;  but  the  f^t  remains  that  it  is  so. 

Is  ordinary  private  life  the  number  of  people  who  really  carve  auickly,  easily, 
a]  veil  is  sucn  a  small  one  that  a  man  or  woman  who  can  do  this  is  as  much 
iami  and  noted  for  his  or  her  skill  as  others  are  for  their  excellence  in  playing 
gmgmg ;  yet  ouc  has  taken  a  mere  fraction  of  time  to  acquire  compared  with 
'Mother,  has  been  no  expense  where  the  other  has  perhaps  cost  a  large  sum,  and 
mjaires  only  ordinary  intelligence  instead  of  talent. 

We  may  very  likelv  be  condemned  for  putting  carving  on  a  level  with  music. 
bet  those  who  find  f^olt  must  allow  that  only  one  is  wassary  in  everyday  life ; 
ad  whereas  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  too  many  musicians,  we  have  never 
jtL  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  there  were  too  many  carvers. 

To  make  a  more  humble  comparison,  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  many 
Bore  people  who  can  cook  a  chicken  than  who  can  properly  cut  it  up. 

Take  domestics  for  example ;  how  many  plain  cooks  or  general  servants  can 
roast  a  bird,  but  how  few  could  carve  it  properly. 

But  putting  them  aside,  as  they  as  a  rule  do  not  have  to  do  it,  if  we  look  round, 
how  many  masters  and  mistresses  do  we  see  utterly  incapable  in  this  respect. 
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261.  Incanvenienee  of  not  being  uhU  to  Carve*— Very  often 
hetr  from  either  master  or  mistress  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  carve,  as  t 
other  likes  to  do  It ;  so  that  if  that  other  happen  to  be  absent  at  any  meal-tl 
there  is  trouble  in  the  land. 

Another  very  sarioos  inconvenience  which  often  happens  when  the  lady  of 
house  does  not  nnderstand  carving  is  that,  when  entertaining  at  the  head  of 
table*  she  has  often  a  dish  placed  before  her  which  she  is  obliged  to  con!  \ 
the  gentleman  next  to  her,  who  is  bound  to  offer  his  services,  however  ini 
potent  he  ma^  know  himself  to  be. 

The  result  ;is  vwry  often  that  he  tf  hopelessly  ignorant,  and  shamefully  manj 
the  onfortuaate  joint  or  bird ;  while  his  hostess,  having  to  look  on  while  he  is  v 
struggling  and  her  friends  are  impatiently  waiting,  until  after  much  delay 
get  helped,  senerally  in  a  vtxy  unequal  way,  some  getting  more  than  they  w; 
others  less  than  they  would  hke,  stiU  has  to  smile  and  thafik  him  for  having  sj^ 
the  dish  and  given  several  people  at  least  dissatisfaction.    We  pass  over 
misery  of  the  poor  man  who  has  had  to  do  the  work,  who,  if  he  be  at  all  of 
nervous  temperament,- is  sure  to  get  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  conscious  as  h 
is  of  many  ^yes  upon  him.  .  Most  of  our  readers  will,  we  think,  at  some  time  c 
other  remember  having  seen  something  of  this  sort  happen. 

It  will  be  said  thai  evecythiBg  is  qaxved  for  us  nowadays,  when  it  is  the  fashio 
to  have  nothiag  but  flowers  put  upon  the  table;  but  this  can  only  bean  everyda 
occurrence  in  the  houses  of  the  very  rich ;  and  even  they  at  luncheon  or  breaik£as 
often  carve  for  themaslves ;  while  the  majority  of  us  do  not  possess  sufficien 
servants  (with  a  good  carver  amongst  them)  to  attempt  it  even  when  entertaining 

Thtn  is  necissity  far  iuuming. — ^We  hold  that  every  man  and  woman  must  a 
some  time  or  other  have  occasion  to  carve,  and  that  they  therefore  ought  to  b< 
able  to  do  so  properly,  while  with  girls  and  youths  it  ought  to  be  a  branch  o 
their  education.  The  most  important  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  tha 
so  much  waste  is  saved. 

262.  SkiU  and  economy. — In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  carver  a  joint  will  g( 
much,  further  thim  otherwise;  he  win  help  evenly,  cutting  the  joint  carefully,  » 
that  if  there  should  be  enough  to  spare  for  its  reappearance  it  will  present  < 
decent  one ;  there  will  be  no  undue  preponderance  of  fat  or  lean  left,  and  nc 
scraps,  and  he  will  have  filled  the  plates  before  the  meat  has  cooled. 

As  the  meat  is  cut  upstairs  so  it  will  be  cut  below,  servants  will  be  afraid  tc 
hade  at  a  neatly  cut  joint,  while  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  one  that  ha: 
already  been  maltreated. 

263.  Acquiring  the  ar^,— Many  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  tc 
carve,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  because  they  do  not  begin  at  the  beginning.  They  tr> 
to  cut  up  a  bird  without  any  idea  of  its  anatomy,  and  to  cut  slices  of  meat  without 
knowing  how  the  grain  goes  or  where  to  find  the  joints,  if  axnr,  and  they  therefore 
cannot  succeed.  In  this  book  wiU  be  found  full  directions  for  carving  fish,  meat, 
poultry  and  game,  with  illustrations  to  help  out  the  instructions,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  same  wUl  prevent  anyone  from  making  any  grave  error ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  practice  alone  makes  perfect,  they  should  take  all  the  opportunities 
of  carving  that  come  in  their  way,  and  when  they  see  a  good  carver  should  watch 
his  or  her  operations  and  take  a  lesson  therefrom. 

As  a  rule  these  are  proud  of  their  skill,  and  very  ready  to  show  the  ignorant  all 
they  can,  how  to  cut  up  a  fowl  without  removing  the  fork  from  the  breast,  how  to 
hit  exactly  the  joints  of  bird  or  animal,  etc. ;  so  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
everyone  who  tries  should  not  in  the  end  become  proficient,  and  we  can  assure 
them  that  thev.  will  not  find  it  time  wasted  that  they  have  sp^nt  in  learning  what. 
If  it  be  not  a  snowy  accomplishment,  is  at  any  rate  an  excellent  domestic  qualifica- 
tion, and  one  th^t  benefits  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 


^  254.— TIMES  WHEN  THINGS  ARE  IN  SEASON,  {J^ 

Tk  fMamimg  lists  will  ht  found  useful  m  arranging  menus,  as  it  cent  he  seen  ftt  a  glance 
atf  Fisk^  Memt^  VegeUMas,  6«  eu^e  in  season,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  to  our 
Ifukststo  know  when  aU  suck  fresk  provkians  are  cheapest,  and  best^ 


PROVISIONS  IN  SBA80N  IN  JANTTARY. 
Tish. — Bream,  brill,  carp.  cod.  crabs,  crkyfi&h,  dory,  eeb,  flounders,  haddocks, 
tjSm,  ling,  lobsters,  msssels,  oysters^  perch,  pito*  prawns,. ^ntUops,  shrimps, 
aaet,  smelts,  soles,  spatn,  tench,  thomback,  turbot,  whitebait,  whitiniss. 

MflBt.^ — ^Beef,  house  lamb,  mntton.  pork,  veal,  venison. 

Poultpy. — Capons,  fowls,  tame  pigeons;  pnlletB,  rabbits,  ttirkeys. 

Game. — Hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  snipes,  wild^ibwl,  woodcock.       - 

Vegetables.— Jerasalem  artichokes,  beetrbot;  btoccoli,  cabbages,  catrots.cei^, 
serril,  cresses,  asfMiragns  and  cncnmbers  (forced),  endive,  lettuces,  parsnips, 
iicUtoes,  Migoji  I,  spinach,  tnnitps  •  various  herML  *     ' 

Ffuit^ — ^Apples,  grapes,  medlars,  nuts,  oranges,  pears,  crystallised  preserves 
tn3ceign)»  dried  fruits  and  raisins,  plums  (French  and  Spanish),  prunes,  figs,  dates, 
ilberts,  wahints,  almonds  and  Btaiil  nu^s. 


FB0VI8I0N8  IN  SEASON  IN  FSBEUART. 
Tish. — ^Bream,  brill,  caxp  and  bod  may  be  boa|dit«  bet  is  not  iO  good  St  in 
Jsaiary  ;  czabs,  crayfish,  dory,  eehi,  flounders,  haddocks,  halibut,  herrings,  iing, 
L'bsters,  mullet,  mussels,  oysters,  pike,  prawns,  salmon,  scallops,  shrimps,  skate, 
sadts.  soles,  sprats,  tench,  thornback,  turbet>  whitebait,  Whitii^. 

Meat. — Beef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

POultfy.— Capons,  chickens,  ducklings,  tame  and  wild  pigeons,  pullets  with  eggs, 
t:7keys,  wild  fowl,  though  now  not  in  lull  season. 

Game. — Hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  snipes,  woodcock. 

Vegetables.— Jerusalem  aitiehokes,  asparagus  (Toroed),  beetroot,  broccsli, 
(p»pie  and  white),  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  chervil,  cresses 
ocombers  (forced),  endive,  kianey  beans,  lettuces^  parsnips,  potatoes,  savoys, 
^sach,  turnips — various  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples  (golden  and  Dutch  pippins);  grapes,  medlars,  foreign  and  forced 
r^iborb,  nuts,  oranges,  pears  (Bon  Chretien),  walnuts,  dried  fruits  (foreign),  as 
aintoods  and  xaisins,  French  and  Spanish  plums,  prunes,  figs,  dates,  crystallised 

preserves. 

PROVISIONS  IN  SEASON  IN  2CARCH. 
fish. — Bream,  brill,  carp,  crabs,  crayfish,  doxy,  eels,  flounders,  halibut,  her- 
•ings.  lobsters,  mullet,  mussels,  oysters,  prawns,  salmon,  scallops,  !^ad,  shrimps, 
sate,  smelts,  soles,  sprats,  tench,  thornback,  turbot,  trout,  whitebait,  whiting;   > 

Meat.— Beef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poult py.— Capons,  chickeosi  ducklings,  tame  and  wild  pigeons,  pullets  ^ith 
eggs,  turkeys. 
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Qame.— Hared. 

Vegetables. — ^Fdreign  and  forced  asparagus,  beetroot,  broccoli  (purple  i 
white),  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  chervil,  cresses,  cncuml 
(forced),  endive,  kidney  beans,  lettuces,  parsnips,  peas  from  abroad,  potato 
savoys,  sea-kale,  spinach,  turnips — various  herte. 

Fruit. — ^Apples  (golden  and  Dutch  pippins),  grapes,  medlars,  oranges,  rhubj 
foreign  gooseberries,  walnuts ;  dried  fruits  (£oreign>---as  raisins,  French  and  Spai 
plums,  prunes,  figs,  dates,  crystallised  preserves,  almonds  and  nuts. 

PROVISIOKS  IK  8SA80N  IN  APRIL. 

Fleh. — ^Bream,  brill,  crabs,  crayfish,  dory,  flounders,  halibut,  lobsters,  mul 
mussels,  ovsters,  prawns,  salmon,  s^lops,  shad,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  so 
sturgeon,  thomback,  turbot,  trout,  whitebait,  whiting. 

Meat.~Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork.  veal. 

Poultry.— Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  leverets,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits. 

Vegetables — Broccoli,  celery,  lettuces,  young  onions,  parsnips,  radishes,  sn 
salad,  sea-kale,  spinach,  sprouts — various  herbs. 

Frult.^AppIes,  nuts,  forced  cherries,  green  gooseberries,  Ac.,  for  tarts,  rhnba 
dried  fruits,  crystallised  preserves. 

PROVISIONS  IN  SEASON  IN  HAT. 

Fish. — Bream,  crabs,  crayfish,  dory,  flounders,  halibut,  herrings,  lobst< 
mackerel,  mullet,  prawns,  salmon,  shad,  scallops,  smelts,  soles,  sturgeon,  trc 
turbot,  whitebait,  whiting. 

Meat.— Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck  venison. 

Poultry.— Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese,  leverets,  pullets,  rabbits< 

Vegetables.^Asparagus,  beans,  early  cabbages,  foreign  carrots,  cauUflow« 
cresses,  cucumbers,  lettuces,  peas,  early  potatoes,  salads,  sea-kale  —  varu 
herbs. 

Fruit.— Apples,  green  apricots,  cherries,  currants  for  tarts,  gooseberri 
melons,  pears,  rhubarb,  strawberries. 

.     PROVISIONS  IN  SSASON  IN  JUNE. 
FIsli. — Bream,  chub,  crayfish,  crabs,  herrings,  lampreys,  lobsters,  mackei 
mullet,  perch,  prawns,  salmon,  shad,  soles,  sturgeon,  trout,  turbot,  whitebi 
whiting. 

Meat.— Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck  venison. 

Poultry — Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese,  leverets,  pullets,  rabbi 
turkey  poults. 

Vegetable8.~Artichokes,  asparagus,  beans,  cabbages,  young  carrots,  cucu 
bers,  lettuces,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  small  salads,  sea-ka 
spinach— various  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apricots,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  melons,  nectarines,  peach 
pears,  pineapples,  raspberries,  rhubarb,  strawberries. 

PROVISIONS  IN  SEASON  IN  JULY. 
Fish  .—Bream .  chub,  crayfish,  crabs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  flounders,  gudgeons,  halib 
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icia^i,  lampnj%  lobsters,  mackerel,  mallet,  perch,  plaice,  prawns,  salmon, 
ibc  sbnn^K.  scies,  stnigeoo,  thombadc.  trout,  turbot,  whitebait,  whiting. 

iHt^-Beet  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck  venison. 

^ritry. — Chickens*  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese,  leverets,  pullets,  rabbits. 
xfeTpoeks. 

^nfltfihlw  Artichokes,  a^)aragas,  beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  canliilowers, 
1^,  uiinj,  cBdWe,  lettnoes,  mnshrooms,  onions,  peas,  radishes,  new  beet, 
?aB,aa&  aalading.  spsomts,  turnips,  vegetable  marrows — various  herbs. 

^fiiL— ApriooCs,  dbemtB,  cuxrants,  figs,  .gooaeberries,  melons,  nectarinas* 
ilnms,  raspberries,  strawberries,  walnuts  for  pidding. 


PBOVIBXON8  IK  8EA80N  IK  A170TJ8T. 
%t— Btoeam.  briO.  chub,  crayfish,  crabs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  flounders,  gudgeons. 
B,halibat«  herrings,  lampreys,  lobsters,  mullet,  perch,  prawns,  salmon^ 
^ihad.  soles,  stnxgeon,  thomback,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait,  whiting. 

-BeeC  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck  venison. 
%itF|     Cliickans,  duckliags,  fowls,  green  geese,  piseons,  plovers,  pullets, 
isHrn,  nafcey  poults,  wheatears,  young  wUd  ducks  (caliea  flappers). 

fiaiBi    Umiiii,  gionss,  blackcock. 

^^grfablea — Artichokes,  a^Mngus,  beans,  carrots,  cabbages,  cauliflowers. 
c^.  cmses.  codive.  lettuces,  mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  sea- 
mk.  wmaB  salading.  spraatM,  turnips,  various  kitchen  herbs,  vegetable  marrows. 

rpult— Cutraais,  fi^,  filberts,  gooseberries,  grapes,  melons,  mulberries,  necta- 
(=»,  peaces,  pears,  pineapples,  plums,  Raspberries. 

PBO^XBIONB  IK  BXAflOK  IK  SaPTSHBXB. 

bceam,  brill,  crabs,  crayfish,  eels,  chub,  dace,  dory,  flounders, 

**a*^^ir<».  halibut,  herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  oysters,  perch,  plaice, 
i,  soles,  sturgeon,  thomback,  turbot,  whitebait,  whiting. 

lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Hrilfy-^Cliickens,  docks,  fowls,  geese,  larks,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits,  teal. 


^f'm,   Blackcocrk,  buck  venison,  grouse,  hares,  partridges. 

^iBfuliliW.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  beans,  cabbage  sprouts,  carrots,  celery, 
fe«kiaushfoouis,opions,  peas,  potatoes,  salading,  sea-kale,  sprouts,  tomatoes, 
^a«\  ngtiXabie  marrows— various  herbs. 

^nA^Damsoos,  figs,  filberts,  grapes,  melons,  morella-cherries,  mulberries, 
^ttao,  psBcbee,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  walnuts. 

7BOVI8IOK8  IK  BZASOK  IK  OOTOBSR. 

^^ft'-fteam,  brill,  chub,  crabs,  crayfish,  dace,  dory,  eels,  flounders,  gudgeons, 
^''^(^kalibnt,  herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice, 
P'^Hta,  soles,  thomback,  turbot,  whiting. 

Mwt  Besf,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  venison,  lamb  firom  the  north. 

,AMriby..^2ucken5,  fowls,  feese,  larks,  pigeon  pullets,  rabbits,  teal,  turkeys, 
*%B^»ikl  ducks. 


; 
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soup  with  blotting  or  whitey  brown  paper.  When  the  soap  is  ooM,  the  hi  may  ' 
much  more  easily  though  not  more  completely  removed ;  and  when  it  is  ponred  ofiE 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  mjrt 
90  fine  that  they  will  escape  through  a  sieve.  A  tamis  is  the  best  strainer,  and  if  ^bc 
soup  is  strained  while  it  is  hot,  let  the  tamis  or  cloth  be  previously  soaked  in  Imol 
water.  Clear  soups  must  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  thicken^  soups  al>oti1 
the  consistence  of  cream. 

When  the  soup  appears  to  be  ^  tkin  or  too  weak,  the  cover  of  the  boiler  shoiald 
be  tsUcen  off,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  boil  till  some  of  the  watery  parts  have 
evaporated ;  or  some  of  the  thickening  materials  above  mentioned  should  be  addeci . 
When  soups  and  gravies  are  kept  from  day  to  day  in  hot  weather,  they  should  be 
warmed  up  every  day.  and  put  into  fresh-scalded  pans  or  tureens,  and  placed  io  a. 
cool  cellar.    In  temperate  weather,  every  day  or  two  may  be  sufficient. 

These  materials,  with  wine,  mushroom  ketchup.  Harvey's  sauce,  tomato  sauce, 
combined  in  various  proportions,  are,  with  other  mgredients.  manipulated  into  axi 
almost  endless  variety  ot  excellent  soups  and  gravies.  Soups,  which  are  intended 
ta  constitute  the  principal  part  of  a  meal,  certainly  ought  not  to  be  flavoured  liJce 
sauces,  which  are  only  designed  to  give  a  relish  to  some  particular  dish. 

256.  Thickening  or  lAasans  fcr  soups  m^y  be  of  :— 

z.  Flour,  arrowroot,  cornflour,  bread-raspings  and  crumbs,  sago,  rice,  oatmeal, 
barley,  maize,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  Italian  paste,  are  all  put  into  aoup  to  thicken 
it.  They  all  have  this  in  common,  that  the  soups  must  actually  boil  to  burst  the 
starch  granules  after  they  are  added.  Floury  substances  must  be  mixed  smooth 
in  a  little  cold  water,  milk,  or  broth,  before  being  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  soup. 

2.  Eggs  must  be  beaten  with  a  little  of  the  warm  liquid,  strained  into  the  soup, 
and  not  afterwards  allowed  to  boil,  lest  they  harden  in  tiny  lumps,  or  what  is 
popularly  called  "  curdle." 

3.  Blood  of  hares.  &c.  is  put  into  soups ;  the  thickening  depends  upon  the  har- 
dening of  fibrine  by  heat. 

4.  Butter  added  at  the  last  moment  before  serving  is  sometimes  called  a  liaison, 
but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  thickening. 

Browning  is  often  simply  burnt  sugar.  Burnt  or  fried  flour,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables  or  meat  are  preferable.  Onion  skins  are  also  useful,  as  they  contain 
much  colouring  matter  and  little  flavour.  A  slice  of  toast  may  be  used.  Most 
sauces  and  catsups  are  naturally  or  artificially  coloured,  and  serve  both  for 
colouring  and  flavouring. 

257.  For  flavouring,  various  herbs  and  vegetables  are  required.  Leeks^ 
celery,  onion,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  shalots,  garlic,  mushrooms, 
lemon  peel  and  juice,  Seville  orange,  parsley,  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  nuKJoram, 
basil,  sage,  mint,  savoury,  cress  seed,  tarragon,  chervil,  ba]^  leaves  and  bumet 
are  some  of  the  commonest.  Celery  seed  or  salt  is  substituted  for  the  fresh 
vegetable,  and  when  used  its  flavour  should  be  corrected  by  a  bit  of  white  sugar. 
Seville  orange  imparts  a  finer  flavour  than  lemon,  and  the  acid  is  milder.  Vine- 
gar replaces  lemon  juice ;  and  the  flavoured  vinegar  is  a  convenient  way  of  pre* 
serving  those  herbs  and  vegetables  that  are  not  alwa3rsat  hand.  Cucomoer, 
burnet,  tarragon,  and  chervil  vinegar  are  all  used.  They  contain  spioes  of  various 
kinds,  and  season  at  the  same  time  as  they  flavour.  Store  sauces  and  catsups 
are  too  numerous  to  catalogue. 

258.  For  semsoning,  salt,  whole  and  ground  pepper,  both  black  and  white, 
cayenne,  allspice,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon  shonkl  be  ready.  Whole 
pepper  is  alwavs  used  for  white  soups,  as  grotmd  pepper  makes  them  look  dust  j. 
White  soups  should  be  weU  flavoured,  but  sparingly  seasoned. 
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259.  QuaUty  of  meat  for  soup  nuikina.-^li  has  been  asserted  that 
b^fish  cookery  is,  nationally  speaking,  far  from  oein^  the  best  in  the  world. 
Here  than  this :  we  have  been  frequently  told  by  brilliant  foreign  writers,  half 
^^ksophers,  half  chefs,  that  we  are  the  worst  cooks  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
'^the  proverb  which  allndes  to  the  divine  origin  of  food,  and  the  precisely 
opoaite  origin  of  its  preparers,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  us  islanders.  Not, 
kverer,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island ;  for.  it  is  stated  in  a  work  which 
ssaof  culinary  operations  north  of  the  Tweed,  that  the  "  broth"  of  Scotland 
cisBs,  for  ezceUence  and  wholesomeness,  a  very  close  second  place  to  the  bouillion, 
roanmon  soup  of  France.  "  Tkrte  hot  meals  of  broth  and  meat,  for  about  the 
T^d  ONE  roasting  joint."  our  Scottish  brothers  and  sisters  get,  they  say ;  and 
Wbsten  to  assent  to  what  we  think  is  now  a  very  well  ascertained  fact  We  are 
isi  to  note,  however,  that  soups  of  vegetables,  fish,  meat  and  game,  are  now 
ozstastly  found  in  the  homes  of  the  English  middle  classes,  as  well  as  in  the 
sessions  of  the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratic ;  and  we  take  this  to  be  one 
n^ioe,  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  an  improvement  in  our  system  of 
eacfery.  One  great  cause  of  many  of  the  spoilt  dishes  and  badly-cooked  meats 
«ich  are  brought  to  our  tables  is.  we  think,  and  most  will  agree  with  us,  a  non* 
sqiaintance  with  '*  common,  every-day  things."  Entertaining  this  view,  we 
i^  to  preface  the  chapters  of  this  work  with  a  simple  scientific  r&umi  of  in* 
isesdog  ud  important  circumstances  which  relate  to  the  food  we  have  to  prepare, 
sod  the  theory  and  chemistry  of  the  various  culinary  operations.  Accordingly, 
'iis  is  the  proper  place  to  treat  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  to 
csscribe  some  of  the  circumstances  which  alter  it  for  good  or  bad.  We  will, 
tboefore.  commence  with  the  circumstance  of  age,  and  eacamine  how  far  this  affects 
tbe  quality  of  the  meat. 

^.  The  flesh  of  anitraofo.— During  the  period  between  the  birth  and 

Batohty  d[  animals,  their  flesh  undergoes  very  considerable  changes.    For 

Bstasoe.  when  the  ynimal  is  young,  the  fluids  which  the  tissues  of  the  muscles 

ccHitain  possess  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  called  albumen  and  much  gelatine. 

TUs  albumen,  which  is  also  the  chief  component  of  the  white  of  eggs,  possesses 

tbe  peculiarity  of  coagulating  or  hardenix!g  at  a  certain  temperature,  like  the 

white  of  a  boiled  egg,  into  a  soft,  white  fluid,  no  longer  soluble,  or  capable  of 

^)Q&g  disBolved  in  water.    As  animals  grow  older,  this  gelatine  gradually  de- 

cicaKs  in  proportion  to  the  fibrin,  and  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  flesh. 

^1r&.  the  reason  why  veal,  lamb  and  young  pork  are  white  when  cooked  is,  that 

t^iaxge  quantity  of  albumen  they  contain  hardens,  or  becomes  coagulated.   The 

(^characteristic  of  young  meat  is  the  large  quantity  of  gelatine  it  contains  in 

P^  that  afterwards  become  hard  or  bony. 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  animals  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  nature  of 

^fi^n  which  it  has  been  fed;  for  the  food  supplies  the  material  which  produces 

^fiesh.   If  the  food  be  not  suitable  and  good,  the  meat  cannot  be  good  either ; 

J*» the  paper  on  which  these  words  are  printed  could  not  be  good,  if  the  rags 

°®  which  it  is  made  were  not  of  a  fine  quality.    To  the  experienced  in  this 

"^^^i  it  is  well  known  that  t^e  flesh  of  animals  fed  on  farinaceous  produce,  such 

^J|^.pnlse,  &c.,  is  firm,  well-flavoured,  and  also  economical  in  the  cooking; 

t«  the  flesh  of  those  fed  on  succulent  and  pulpy  substances,  such  as  roots,  pos- 

^  these  qualities  in  a  somewhat  less  degree;  whilst  the  flesh  of  those  whose 

'^fQBtains  fixed  oil,  as  linseed,  is  greasy,  high-coloured,  and  gross  in  the  fat, 

^  if  the  food  has  been  used  in  large  quantities,  possessed  of  a  rank  flavour. 

^EeaUh  of  animaU.— It  is  indispensable  to  the  good  quality  of  meat 
U|attlie animal  should  be  perfectly  healthy  at  the  time  of  its  slaughter.  However 
^tbe  disease  ii|  an  ammal  may  be,  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  its  flesh,  as 
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food,  is  certain  to  be  produced.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  as  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  has  a  tendency  to  very  rapid  putrefaction,  it  becomes  not  only  unwholc> 
some,  but  absolutely  poisonous,  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  vinu  of  the 
unsound  meat  into  the  systems  of  those  who  partake  of  it.  The  external  indica- 
tions  of  good  and  bad  meat  will  be  described  under  its  own  particular  head  ;  bat 
we  may  here  premise  that  the  Iyer  of  all  wholesome  meat,  when  fredhly  killed, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  bone. 

262.  The  treatment  of  the  anitnal  before  it  is  slaughtet'Cfl 

is  another  circumstance  greatly  afifecting  the  quality  of  meat.  This  mfluenccs 
its  value  and  wholesomeness  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand this,  when  we  reflect  on  those  leading  principles  by  which  the  life  of  an 
aohnal  is. supported  and  maintained.  These  are,  the  digestion  of  its  food,  and 
the  assimilation  of  that  food  into  its  substance.  Nature,  in  affecting  this jprcx^ess, 
first  reduces  the  food  in  the  stomach  to  a  state  of  pulp,  under  the  name  otchyme. 
which  passes  into  the  intestines,  and  is  there  divided  into  two  principles,  each 
distinct  from  the  other.  One,  a  milk-white  fluid — the  nutritive  portion — is 
absorbed  by  innumerable  vessels  which  open  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
inner  coat  of  the  intestines.  These  vessels,  or  absorbents,  discharge  the  fluid 
into  a  common  duct,  or  road,  along  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  large  veins  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart.  Here  it  is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  (which 
is  black  and  impure)  returning  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and  then  it  supplies 
the<waste  which  is  occasioned  in  the  circulating  stream  by  the  arterial  {or  pure) 
blood  having  furnished  matter  for  the  substance  of  the  animal.  The  blood  of  the 
animal  having  completed  its  course  through  all  parts,  and  having  had  its  waste 
recruited  by  the  digested  food,  is  now  received  into  the  heart,  and  by  the  action 
of  that  organ  it  is  urged  through  the  lungs,  there  to  receive  its  purification  from 
the  air  which  the  animals  inhales.  Again  returning  to  the  heart,  it  is  forced 
through  the  arteries,  and  thence  distributed,  by  innumerable  ramifications,  called 
capillaries,  bestowing  to  every  part  of  the  animal  life  and  nutriment.  The  other 
principle — the  innutritive  portion — passes  from  the  intestines,  and  is  thus  got  rid 
oL  It  will  now  be  readily  understo«d  how  flesh  is  affected  for  bad.  if  an  animal 
is  slaughtered  when  the  circulation  of  its  blood  has  been  increased  by  over-dn  ving. 
ill-usage,  or  other  causes  of  excitement,  to  such  a  degree  of  rapidity  as  to  be  too 
great  for  the  capillaries  to  perform  their  functions,  and  causing  the  blood  to  be 
congealed  in  its  minuter  vessels.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  the  meat  will  be 
dark-coloured,  and  become  rapidly  putrid ;  so  that  self-interest  and  humanity 
alike  dictate  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of  all  animals  destined  to  serve  as  food 
for  man. 

263.   THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  EOONOMT  OP  SOUP  MAKING. 

Soup  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is,  a  mode  of  preparing  food  much  neglected 
in  this  country.  It  forms  the  first  course  of  all  dinners  with  any  pretenston  to 
fashion,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  be  an  everyday  diet  of  the  multitude.  And 
yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  food  is  more  digestible  and  wholesome,  and 
that  none  ofifers  the  same  opportunities  of  utilising  material  that  must  otherwise 
•be  wasted. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Count  Rumford  wrote:  ••  The  richness  or  quality 
of  a  soup  depended  more  upon  a  proper  choice  of  ingredients,  and  a  proper 
management  of  the  fire  in  the  combination  of  those  ingredients,  than  upon  the 
quantity  of  solid  nutritious  matter  employed  :  much  more  upon  the  art  and  skill 
of  the  cook  than  upon  the  sum  laid  out  in  the  market.  I  found  likewise  that  the 
nutritiousness  of  a  soup,  or  its  powe^  of  satisfying  hunger  and  afibrdlng  nourish- 
ment, appeared  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  richness  or  palatable- 
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sess."  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  a  century  ago,  as  true  in  the  smallest  kitchen  as 
h  the  public  establishments  -where  Rumford's  experiments  were  carried  out,  but 
knr  Ui  are  we  from  recognising  the  truth  I  The  average  cook  imagines  that  the 
iQodness  of  a  soup  depends  upon  the  weight  of  meat  she  puts  into  it  and  upon 
ij^aie  of  the  fire  over  which  she  boils  it. 

164.  €^oo€i  ^oup  "tnakers^^We  hear  often  of  a  cook  who  professes  to 
bt.food  sonp  maker.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  every  cook  to  become  good  in 
cs department,  but  she  must  remember  a  few  facts  and  act  upon  them.  z.  That 
lcc  sbw  cooking  is  essential  for  most  soups,  and  that  most  recipes  give  the 
lascm  of  time  possible,  not  the  maximum  desirable;  2.  That  soup  can  be 
xdsof  anything — fish,  flesh,  fruit  or  flour,  and  that  the  economical  housewife 
Ejswbat  she  has  at  hand  with  a  seasoning  of  common-sense.  3.  That  a  com- 
tz^nxa  of  many  things  produces  generally  a  better  result  than,  the  use  of  one 
crrso  materials  only,  the  value  of  which  fact  is  great  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a&S  scraps. 

S65.  Clear  utitl  thick  soups*— The  major  part  of  all  soups  consists  of 
sii^f ;  in  it  is  dissolved  and  suspended  a  variable  amount  of  soluble  and  in- 
soffiMe  matter.  In  clear  soups  there  is  only  water  and  various  substances  in 
siasxm ;  in  puri^s  much  is  dissolved,  but  much  more  is  incapable  of  solution. 
i^d  there  are  all  degrees  of  clearness  and  thickness  between. 

Certainly  the  economic  value  of  soup  is  greatest  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
kjod  is  made  palatable  and  digestible  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  ;  and  it  is 
Nsstwhen  to  make  it  has  been  used  what  might  better  have  been  otherwise 
eatsQ.  Therefore  let  us  begin  by  considering  soup  made  of  bones,  which  are 
pnctically  unusable  in  any  other  way. 

1  say  **  practically  "  unusable,  because,  no  doubt,  a  certain  number  of  bones 
isA  thsir  way  to  the  gelatine  manufacturers,  and  from  them  travel  back  to  our 
lal^  in  the  formi  of  prepared  jellies.  These  are  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of 
daily  diet. 

If  any  bone  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  weak  acid  it  softens,  but  keeps  its  shape 
od  ^>peaTance  and  about  a  third  of  its  former  weight.  The  same  thing  happens 
«itb  the  bone  from  a  joint  cooked  for  table.  If  then  the  soaked  bone  is  boiled,  in 
tmt  it  wholly  disappears  and  nothing  is  left  of  it  as  a  bone,  though  the  wf  ter  it 
^as  boiled  in  sets,  or  partially  sets,  into  a  jelly. 

T^  very  simple  experiment  shows  that  about  one-third  of  every  bone  is 
^ible  in  water,  and  can  by  long  boiling  be  brought  into  such  a  state  that  it  is 
^t far  food.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  in  every  pound  weight  of  bone  there 
ars  502.  of  good  food.  Allow  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  whole  of  the 
5K-  by  any  honsehold  method,  and  we  still  have  an  amount  of  food  in  a  pound 
^  booe  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the  relative  prices  of  meat  and  bone. 

266.  How  to  extr€ict  the  gelatine* — The  practical  question  is  how 
^  get  at  it.  By  long  continued  boiling  at  a  high  temperature.  Fast  boiling  is 
20  2cod,  for  a  saucepan  that  "gallops*'  only  rises  to  212**  on  a  Fahrenheit  ther- 
aocaeter,  and  one  that  simmers  rises  to  exactly  the  same  point.  Salt  in  the 
'^erhdps  a  very  little.  A  •^dijjester,"  of  which  there  is  a  picture  on  page  59, 
1^4)5  more,  because  in  it  cooking  goes  on  under  pressure.  X-ong  continued 
bcbbg  is  the  best  help  of  all.  Two,  four,  or  six  hours  is  not  enough.  Boiling 
^^»st  go  on  until  the  bone  has  lost  a  third  of  its  weight,  and  until  the  earthy 
33£Ceris  full  of  little  empty  holes  where  gelatine  once  was.  No  bones  should  be 
^^^njvn  away  until  they  have  been  boiled  to  this  state.  Boiling  should  be  counted 
h}' days  instead  o[  hours,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  soup  turning  sour  so  long 
^itbeps  boiling.  But  of  that  we  shall  speak  again  in  giving  directions  for  the 
Biioagement  of  a  stock-pot. 
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As  to  the  feeding  value  of  bone  soups,  much  haS  be6xl  sSdd,  and  much  temaxn§* 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  although  gelatine  alone  is  not  a  diet  that  will 
keep  one  from  starvation,  yet  gelatine  with  other  foods  can  sustain  life,  and  can  to 
some  extent  replace  the  flesh-formers  or  nitrogenous  elements  that  are  so  often 
defective  in  the  diet  of  the  poor.  It  must  not  be  foxigotten  that  it  is  not  pure 
gelatine  that  we  get  in  bone-soups.  They  are  opaque  and  ccftitain  albumen,  with 
some  perceptible  flavouring  matter.  As  to  the  precise  difierence  between  raw 
and  cooked  gelatine,  that  is  of  little  importance  m  a  work  that  deals  necessarily 
with  cooking. 

To  break  bones  before  boiling  also  assists  greatly  in  the  extraction  of  the 
gelatine. 

267.  Vegetable  soupSt—'M.osi  soups  contain  vegetables.  Even  clear 
soups  are  flavoured  with  the  soluble  extracts,  although  the  vegetable  itself  does 
not  appear.  It  is  a  singular  custom  that  in  most  other  ways  of  cooking,  the 
vegetable  appears  and  the  soluble  extracts  are  wasted. 

The  food  value  of  vegetable  soup  chiefly  depends  on  the  facts :  (i)  that  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  is  preserved  and  brought  to  table ;  (2)  that  it  is  brought  in 
a  very  digestible  form. 

The  common  way  of  cooking  vegetables  is  to  boil  them  in  water  and  to  throw 
the  water  away.  There  is  a  common  prejudice  that  the  water  is  poisonous  in 
which  some  or  all  vegetables  are  boiled.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Mattieu  Williams's  dictum  on  this  subject  :— "  I  must  add  a  few  words  in 
advocacy  of  the  further  adoption  in  this  country  of  the  French  practice  of  using 
as  fotage  the  water  in  which  vegetables  generally  (excepting  potatoes)  have  been 
boiled.  When  we  boil  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  we  dissolve  out  of  them  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  saline  constituents;  salts  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health ;  salts  without  which  we  become  victims 
of  gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  gravel,  and  all  the  ills  that  human 
flesh  with  a  lithic  acid  diathesis  is  heir  to :  i.e.,  about  the  most  painful  series  of 
all  its  inheritances.  The  potash  of  these  salts  existing  therein  in  combination 
with  organic  acids  is  separated  from  these  acids  by  organic  combustion,  and  is 
then  and  there  presented  to  the  baneful  lithic  acid  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  the 
stony  torture  particles  of  which  it  converts  into  soluble  lithate  of  potash,  and 
thus  enables  tnem  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system." 

To  which  may  be  added  a  cordial  recommendation  to  potato  soup,  utilising  the 
water  in  which  the  potato  is  boiled,  together  with  general  advice  to  serve  in  some 
way,  as  soup,  sauce,  &&,  all  vegetable  broth. 

268.  Turee  saups^—Many  vegetables  are  more  digestible  when  cooked  in 
a  purU  soup  than  in  any  other  form.  Pea,  bean,  and  lentil  soups  are  the  best 
examples  of  this.  Containing  as  these  pulses  do,  more  nitrogenous  matter  than 
any  other  food  substance  whatever,  they  do  not  require  the  addition  of  meat  or 
bones ;  the  custom  of  adding  them  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  ignorance  of  their 
nutritive  value.  They  do,  and  most  vegetables  do.  require  the  addition  of  some 
fat. 

Puree  soups  can  be  made  of  any  and  all  vegetables,  the  rule  being  to  boil  such 
vegetables  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  liquid,  and  to  rub  them  through  a  sieve  or 
colander,  whatever  goes  through  bein^  fit  for  food,  and  then  to  boil  again  with 
more  liquid  or  some  floury  substance  if  required.  Bread  put  in  soup  is  often 
fried ;  the  fat  with  which  it  is  thus  impregnated  prevents  the  entrance  of  water, 
and  it  therefore  remains  crisp. 

Flour  soi^s  usually  are  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  porridge.  Bread  soups 
and  some  rice  soups  are  made,  but  they  are  alwavs  improved  by  the  addition 
of  vegetable  or  meat  broth.      Flour^  such   as  barley,   oatmeal,   macaroni, 
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Ifmolina,  Sd^o,  Sornfiouir.  is  generalljr  added  to  thicken  ^up  dnd  to  bind  it 
*.agether.  preventing  the  liquid  from  going  one  way  and  the  sohd  another.  Most 
v^tables  contain  httle  starch,  and  are  improved  by  a  little  flour.  A  great  deal 
s^t  be  said  in  favour  of  flour  soups  and  porridges,  the  health  of  populations 
vicre  such  foods  are  common  being  often  remarkably  good. 

369.  The  Ba9is  of  aU  Meat  Soups  being  stock,  and  also  of  all  the 
vodpol  sauces,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  these  culinary  operations  to  know 
iae  most  complete  and  economical  method  of  extracting,  from  a  certain  quantity 
of  Eieat,  the  oest  possible  stock  or  broth.  The  theory  and  philosophy  of  this 
praoess  we  will*  therefore,  explain,  and  then  proceed  to  show  the  practical 
cccne  to  be  adopted. 

The  component  parts  of  all  meat  are  fibre,  fat,  gelatine  and  albumen,  with 
ecQictives  and  salts  to  which  some  writers  have  given  the  name  osmavome,  the 
ibces  are  insoluble,  constituting  almost  all  that  remains  of  the  meat  after  it  has 
edexgooe  a  long  boiling. 

Tbey  swell  up  and  soften  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  water  and  always 
cssstitute  a  valuable  and  nourishing  food. 

Ueat  purees  made  by  pounding  soup  meat  and  rubbing  it  through  a  sieve 
idJi^e  wnat  is  often  wasted.  At  the  same  time,  taken  al<me  without  the  extrac- 
taoas  that  have  been  boiled  out  of  the  meat,  it  has  little  value. 

Fat  is  dissolved  by  boiling ;  but  as  it  is  contained  in  cells  covered  by  a  ver^  fine 
siembrane  which  never  dissolves,  a  portion  of  it  always  adheres  to  the  fibres. 
The  other  oortion  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  stock,  and  is  that  which  has  escaped 
from  the  cells  which  were  xiot  whole,  or  which  have  burst  by  boiling.  Fat  is  also 
added  to  thickened  soups,  where  it  combines  with  starch  and  does  not  rise  to  the 
top. 

Cooktd  or  hydrattd  gilaiim  is  soluble ;  it  is  the  basis  and  the  nutritious  portion  of 
the  stock.  'When  there  is  an  abundance  of  it,  it  causes  the  stock,  when  cold  to 
become  a  jelly. 

The  eztratives  and  salts  are  soluble  even  in  cold  water,  and  they  give  flavour 
and  perfume  to  the  stock.  The  flesh  of  old  animals  contains  more  than  that  of 
?cang  ones.  Brown  meats  contain  more  than  white,  and  make  the  stock  more 
fragrant.  By  roasting  meat,  a  portion  is  connected  to  caramel ;  so  by  putting  the 
Kaains  of  roast  meats  into  your  stock-pots,  you  obtain  a  better  flavour.  Lieb^'s 
extract  presents  these  in  a  tolerable  pure  form.  It  is  known  as  an  excellent 
idsolent.  and  probably  clear  soup  owes  its  popularity  to  stimulative  properties. 
2(tt  they  are  not  foods  m  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

i2h«#»  has  its  name  from  the  white  of  eggs ;  it  can  be  dissolved  in  cold  or 
tepid  water,  but  coagulates  when  it  is  put  into  water  not  quite  at  the  boiling  point 
%-  at  z6o''  Fahr.  From  this  property  in  albumen,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  meat  is 
pot  into  the  stock-pot  when  the  water  boils,  or  after  this  is  made  to  boil  up 
qoickly,  the  albumen,  in  both  cases,  hardens.  In  the  first  it  rises  to  the 
SBtfue,  in  the  second  it  partially  dissolves  and  then  rises  as  scum,  but  in  both 
itprevoitsthe  gelatine  and  osmazome  from  dissolving;  and  hence  a  thin  and 
tasteless  stock  will  be  obtained.  It  ought  to  be  known,  too,  that  the  coagulation 
^tiie  albumen  in  the  meat,  always  takes  place,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  sixe 
o'tlie  piece,  as  the  parts  farthest  from  the  surface  always  acquire  thatd$grt$oi 
beat  Which  congeals  it  before  entirely  dissolving  it.  Albumen  partially  dissolved, 
lukes  the  cloudy  appearance  of  soup  and  jelly,  a  coagulated  atbuman  is  removed 
as  scorn.  Hence,  clear  soups  are  less  nourishing  than  thick.  Scum  is  wasted  food . 
fiflws  ought  always  to  be  put  into  the  stock-pot.  They  are  composed  of  an 
eaxtliy  substance— to  which  they  owe  their  solidity — of  gelatine,  and  a  fatty  fluid, 
scKDething  like  marrow.  Tov  ounas  of  them  contain  as  much  gelatine  as  om  pound 
of  meat ;  but  in  them«  this  is  so  encased  in  the  earthy  substance,  that  boiling 
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"water  generally  dissolves  only  the  surface  of  the  whole  bonds.  By  breaking  them, 
however,  yoii  can  dissolve  more,  because  you  multiply  their  surfaces ;  and  by 
reducing  them  to  powder  or  paste,  vou  can  dissolve  them  entirely  ;  but  you  niiust 
not  grind  them  dry.  We  have  said  (269}  that  gelatine  forms  the  basis  of  stock : 
but  this,  though  very  nourishing,  is  enfirely  without  taste ;  and  to  make  the  stock 
savoury  and  palatable,  it  must  contain  flavouring  and  salts.  Of  this,  gelatine 
does  not  contain  a  particle ;  and  that  is  the  reason  >frhy  stock  made  entirely  of  it 
is  not  liked ;  but  when  you  add  meat  or  vegetables  to  the  broken  or  pulverised 
bones,  it  makes  the  stock  sufficiently  savoury. 

270.  Stock* — In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  following  condensed 
hints  and  directions  should  be  attended  to  in  the  economy  of  soup-making : — 

/.  Beef  makes  tfie  best  brown  Stock ;  veal  has  less  colour  and  taste,  and  is  used 
for  white  stock ;  whilst  mutton  sometimes  gives  it  a  tallowy  smell,  far  from 
agreeable,  unless  the  meat  has  been  previously  roasted  or  broiled.  Fowls  add 
very  little  to  the  flavour  of  stock,  unless  they  be  boiled  or  roasted.  An  old  fowl 
has  often  a  flavour  more  strong  than  agreeable.  Pigeons,  when  the^  are  old.  add 
the  most  flavour  to  it ;  and  a  rabbit  or  partridge  is  also  a  great  improvement. 
From  the  freshest  meat  the  best  stock  is  obtained. 

//.  If  the  Meat  be  boiled  solely  to  make  stock,  it  must  be  cut  up  into  the  smallest 
possible  pieces,  put  into  cold  water,  and  very  slowly  heated ;  out,  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  stock  and  a  piece  of  savoury  meat  as  well,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  rather 
large  piece  into  the  stock-pot,  say  sufficient  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
time  the  stock  will  keep  well  in  most  weathers.  Choose  the  freshest  meat,  and 
have  it  cut  as  thick  as  possible ;  for  if  it  is  a  thin,  flat  piece,  it  will  not  look  well, 
and  will  be  very  soon  spoiled  by  the  boiling.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  have 
at  once  good  boiled  meat  and  first-rate  stock,  as  the  objects  to  be  attained  and  the 
methods  of  reaching  them  are  diametrically  opposed. 

///.  Never  wash  meat  unless  obliged,  as  it  deprives  its  surface  of  all  its  juices ; 
separate  it  from  the  bones,  then  put  it  into  the  stock-pot,  and  for  each  pound  of 
meat,  let  there  be  one  quart  of  water ;  press  it  down  with  the  hand,  to  allow  the 
air  which  it  contains  to  escape,  and  which  often  raises  it  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

IV.  Put  the  Stock-pot  on  a  gentle  fire,  so  that  it  may  heat  gradually.  The  albumen, 
if  it  is  never  heated  above  160^  Fahr.  will  dissolve,  and  will  not  coagulate,  but  put 
into  cold  water  and  afterwards  cooked  at  an  ordinarv  temperature  of  simmering 
it  first  dissolves,  afterwards  coagulates ;  and  as  it  is  m  this  state  lighter  than  the 
liquid,  it  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  scum.  The  rising  of  the 
hardened  albumen  has  the  same  effect  in  clarifying  stock  as  the  white  of  eggs,  and 
as  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  scum  there  is,  the  clearer  will  be  the 
dtock.    Always  take  care  that  the  fire  is  very  regular. 

V.  Remove  the  scum  when  it  rises  thickly,  if  you  want  dear  soup,  and  do  not  let 
the  stock  boil  fast,  because  then  one  portk)n  of  the  scum  will  be  dissolved,  and 
the  other  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  thus  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  broth.  If  the  fire  is  regular,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  cold  water  in 
order  to  make  the  scum  rise ;  but  if  the  fire  is'  too  large  at  first,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  do  so.         • 

VI.  When  the  stock  is  weU  skimmed,  and  begins  to  boil,  put  in  salt  and  vegetables, 
which  may  be  two  or  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  parsnip,  a  bunch  of  leeks 
and  celery  tied  together.  You  can  add,  according  to  taste,  a  piece  of  cabbage, 
twaor  three  cloves  stuck  in  an  onion,  and  a  tomato.  The  latter  gives  a  very 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  stock.  If  fried  onion  be  added,  it  ought,  according  to  the 
advice  of  a  famous  French  chef,  to  be  tied  in  a  little  bag ;  without  this  precaution, 
the  colour  of  the  stock  is  liable  to  be  clouded. 

VII.  By  this  time  we  will  now  suppose  that  you  have  chopped  the  bones  which 
were  separated  from  the  meat,  and  those  which  were  left  from  the  roast  meat  of 
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!k  day  before;  Remembtf ,  as  was  before  pointed  out,  that  the  more  these  are 
\sckBi,  the  more  gelatise  you  will  have.  The  best  way  to  break  them  up  is  to 
xcud  them  longhly  in  an  iron  nunrtar,  adding  horn  time  to  time,  a  little  water, 
a  prevent  them  getting  heated.  It  is  a  great  saving  thus  to  make  use  of  the 
x»  of  meat,  which,  in  too  many  English  families,  we  fear,  are  entirely  wasted ; 
far i  is  certain,  as  previously  stated  (No.  264),  that  two  ounces  of  bone  contain  as 
a^fl  gelatine  (which  is  the  nutritive  portion  of  stock)  as  one  pound  of  meat.  In 
brlxokco  state  tie  them  up  in  a  bag,  and  put  them  in  the  stock-pot ;  adding  the 
ssif  parts  of  cold  meat,  and  trimmings,  which  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
ksBprores  both  colour  and  flavour  to  fry  some  of  the  meat  and  vegetables,  but 
Kkar  must  be  used  unless  the  soup  is  to  be  thick.  If,  to  make  up  the  weight, 
.nakve  leoeived  from  the  batcher  a  piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  broil  it  slightly 
39  &  dear  fire  before  patting  it  in  the  stock-pot,  and  be  very  careful  that  it  does 
BxcQDtract  the  least  taste  of  being  smoked  or  burnt  For  making  clear  soup  it 
scssential  that  everything  should  be  spotlessly  clean.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
nsak  it  thick  than  dirty  vegetables  or  meat. 

W.  Add  now  ih$  Vtgptabks,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  stop  the  boiling  of 
tftstock.  Wait,  therefore^  till  it  simmers  well  up  again,  then  draw  it  to  the 
ik  of  the  fire,  and  keep  it  gently  simmering  till  it  is  served,  preserving,  as 
hikst  said,  your  fire  always  the  same.  Cover  the  stock-pot  well,  to  prevent 
fnfaaAkm ;  do  not  fill  it  up,  even  if  you  take  out  a  little  stock,  but  only  enough 
%  cover  it.  After  six  hours'  slow  and  gentle  simmering,  the  stock  is  done ;  but, 
facially  speaking,  the  longer  it  boils  the  better  it  will  be. 

^JB^-RisoD  a  good  stodc.  or  first  good  broth  or  tauce,  that  excellence  in  cookery  depends* 
^^fRfwatioo  of  this  basis  of  the  cuUnary  art  is  entnifted  to  negligent  or  ignorant  personst 
vdtbes&Kkis  not  well  skimmed,  but  indifferent  results  will  be  obtained.  The  stock  will  never 
K^ear ;  and  when  it  is  obliged  (o  be  clarified,  it  Is  deteriorated  both  in  quality  and  flavour.  In 
bsKopermaoagementof  the  stock-pot  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  is  saved,  inasmuch  at  one 
sca.in  >  mall  dinner,  senres  for  all  purposes.  Above  all  things,  the  greatest  economy,  con- 
"BBt  with  excellence,  should  be  practised,  and  the  price  of  everything  which  enters  the  kitchen 
nrrecdy  ascertained.  The  theory  of  this  part  of  Household  Management  may  appear  trifling 
^iapfactice  is  extensive,  and  therefore  it  requires  the  best  attention. 

271.  ICANAOBMENT  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD   STOCK-POT. 

I&  all  cooking  operations  it  happens  that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
^  a  pint  of  stock  to  make  gravy  or  for  a  few  pints  of  stock  to  form  the  basis 
^  I  aoop.  Recipes  for  making  excellent  stocks  are  given  among  those 
^  ioUow.  There  is  white  stock  or  blond  de  veau,  strong  brown  stock,  and 
^"nae  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  double  stock,  or  stock  made  of  a 
'icasd  edition  of  fresh  meat,  using  the  first  stock  instead  of  water.  It  remains 
^ be  shown  how  a  careful  cook  can  always  have  stock  at  hand  without  any  aug- 
=*2taion  of  the  butcher's  bill 

^  first  consideration  is  the  material  required  for  the  stock-pot.  A 
•^^ster  with  a  fcrewed  down  lid  is  good.  An  earthenware  pot  with  cover,  such 
^isQsed  for  pot  an  feu  is  also  good.  A  good  sized  iron  saucepan  with  a  good 
*«ay  serve.  A  copper  pan.  tinned  inside,  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom  to  draw  off 
'**>^.  is  best  of  all.  but  rare.  The  ingredients  should  be  everything  in  the 
^  of  meat,  bones,  gravies  and  flavouring  that  would  be  otherwise  wasted. 
^booe  of  mutton,  gravy  left  when  the  half  eaten  leg  was  moved  to  another 
^  trimmings  of  bee&eak  that  went  into  a  pie,  remains  of  gravies,  bacon 
^and  bones,  poultry  giblets,  bones  of  roast  meat,  scraps  of  vegetable, 
^^^  or  uncooked,  with  a  due  allowance  of  water  and  seasoning.  Nothing  is 
'^ioagnificant  to  be  useful.  The  only  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  if  flour 
*|J^pw  go  in.  the  soup  will  never  be  clear. 
*«  time  for  cooking  is  limitless.     Such  a  pot  in  most  houses  should  be  alway 
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on  the  fire;  In  the  hottest  weather  it  should  be  tarned  out  and  scalded  ever 
day,  but  generally  every  day  or  two  is  enough,  and  in  cold  weather  it  may  go  o: 
cooking  with  additions  for  the  whole  of  a  week.  To  make  anything  thoroug^hl 
boil  is  always  the  surest  way  of  stopping  fermentation ;  to  keep  it  luke  warm  th 
surest  way  of  promoting  it.  Broth  is  more  likely  to  ferment  it  it  has  vegctal>ie 
in  it.  The  amount  of  stock  that  can  be  made  in  this  way  astonishes  most  cooks 
The  stock-pot  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  penny  savings-bank.  It  also  enal>le 
bones  to  be  boiled  as  they  very  seldom  are  Doilra.  Most  boiled  meat  is  the  bette 
flavoured  for  being  boiled  in  a  stock-pot,  and  the  stock-pot  is  always  the  bette 
for  the  addition  ofmeat  liquor  instead  of  water. 

However  weak  the  stock  is,  it  is  always  better  to  use  it  than  water  for  soup 

and  gravies.    Vegetable  stock  is  far  better  than  none.     White  stock  is  made   o 

veal,  and  of  bones  that  have  been  boiled  once  or  contain  only  gelatine. 

No  vegetable  has  of  late  gained  so  much  in  popularity  as  the  tomato,  nor   i 

this  surprising,  now  that  it  is  so  generally  known  what   ; 

valuable  ingredient  it  forms  in  soups,  salads  and  savour^ 

dishes.    "We  give  recipes  for  tomato  soups  in  *•  Vegetariai 

Cookery"  as  well  as   in   the    preceding  chapter,  but    the^ 

may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  others,  such  as  mulli 

gatawny,  to  which  the  pleasant  acid  of  the  fruit  is  an   izrt 

provement. 

The  tomato  may  fairly  be  considered  a  most  generally  usefu 
vegetable,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  cooked  in  such  a  variety  o 
ways,  while  eaten  raw,  as  a  salad,  it  is  most  refreshing.  aji< 
as  a  pickle,  excellent.  When  fresh  tomatoes  are  not  to  bn 
had,  tinned  ones  can  be  used  for  very  many  hot  dishes,  anc 
answer  extremely  well  for  soup,  for  this  vegetable  is  one  o 
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the  best  of  the  tinned  imports. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

[It  fin  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  following  Recipes,  that  an  entirely  original 
ladaiost  intelligible  system  has  been  pursaeid  in  explaining  the  preparation  of 
ixh  dish.  We  would  recommend  the  young  housekeeper,  cook,  or  whoever  may 
ieogaged  in  the  important  task  of  "  getting  ready  "  the  dinner  or  other  meal,  to 
i:Oow  precisely  the  order  in  which  the  recipes  are  given.  Thns.  let  them  first 
pbceoa  their  table  all  the  Inorbdxents  necessary  ;  then  the  modus  operandi,  or 
xoDE  of  preparation,  will  be  easily  managed.  By  a  careful  reading,  too,  of  the 
Recipes,  there  will  not  be  the  shghtest  difficulty  in  arranging  a  repast  for  any 
stiiber  of  persons,  and  an  accurate  notion  will  be  gained  of  the  Time  the  cooking 
c^each  dish  will  occupy,  of  the  periods  at  which  it  is  Seasonable,  as  also  of  its 
Ateiage  Cost. 

The  addition  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  description  of  the  various 
properties  of  the  edible  articles  in  common  use  in  every  family,  will  be  serviceable 
bth  in  a  practical  and  an  educational  point  of  view. 

Speaking  specially  of  the  Recipes  lor  Soups,  it  may  be  added,  that  by  the 
eai^ojrment  of  the  Best,  Medium,  or  Common  Stock,  the  quality  of  the  Soups 
^tbetrcost  may  be  proportionately  increased  or  lessened.] 


STOCKS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SOUPS. 


572.-RICH  STRONG  STOCK.    (Ff.-Grand  Bouillon.) 

^redients.— 4  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  4  lbs.  of  knuckle  of  veal,  i  lb.  of 
N  lean  ham,  any  poultry  trimmings,  2  oz,  of  butter,  3  onions,  3  carrots, 
itamips  (the  latter  should  be  omitted  in  summer,  lest  they  ferment)  ;  i 
^d  of  celery,  a  few  chopped  mushrooms,  when  obtainable ;  i  tomato,  a 
^  of  savoury  herbs,  not  forgetting  parsley  ;  i^  oz.  of  salt,  3  lumps  of 
^.  12  white  pepper-corns,  6  cloves,  3  small  blades  of  mace,  6  quarts  of 

)kde.-~Line  a  delicately  clean  stewpan  with  the  ham,  cut  in  thin  broad 
^  carefully  trimming  off  all  its  rusty  fat ;  cut  up  the  beef  and  veal  in 
P^  about  3  inches  square,  and  lay  them  on  the  ham ;  set  it  on  the 
*^i  and  draw  it  down,  and  stir  frequently.  When  the  meat  is  equally 
^med,  put  in  the  beef  and  veal  bones,  the  poultry  trimmings,  and  pour 
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in  the  cold  water.  Skim  well,  and  occasionally  add  a  little  cold  water  i 
stop  its  boiling,  until  it  becomes  quite  clear ;  then  put  in  all  the  ingredient 
and  simmer  very  slowly  for  5  hours.  Do  not  let  it  come  to  a  brisk  boi 
that  the  stock  be  not  wasted,  and  that  its  colour  may  be  preserver 
Strain  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve,  or  cloth,  and  the  stock  will  be  fit  fc 
use. 
Time.— 5  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  gd.  per  quart. 

273.— MEDIUM  STOCK.    (Fr.-Bouillon.) 

Ingredients. — 4  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  or  4  lbs.  of  knuckle  of  veal,  c 

2  lbs.  of  each  ;  any  bones,  trimmings  of  poultry,  or  fresh  meat,  i  lb.  c 
lean  bacon  or  ham,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  large  onions,  each  stuck  with  clovesi 
I  turnip,  3  carrots,  t  head  of  celery,  3  lumps  of  sugar,  2  oz.  of  salt,  ^ 
tea-spoonfiil  of  whole  pepper,  i  large  blade  of  mace,  i  bunch  of  savour 
herbs,  8  quarts  of  cold  waten 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  meat  and  bacon,  or  ham,  into  pieces  of  abou 

3  inches  square ;  rub  the  butter  on  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan  ;  put  ii 
tt  a  pint  of  water,  the  meat,  and  all  the  other  ingredients.  Cover  thi 
stewpan,  and  place  it  on  a  sharp  fire,  occasionally  stirring  its  contents 
When  the  bottom  of  the  pan  becomes  covered  with  a  pale,  jelly-lik< 
substance,  add  the  8  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  « 
hours.  As  we  have  said  before,  do  not  let  it  boil  quickly.  Remove  everj 
particle  of  scum  whilst  it  is  doing,  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve 

This  stock  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  soups  afterwards  mentioned,  and 
will  be  found  quite  strong  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Time.— 5i  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  per  quart. 

274.— ECONOMICAL  STOCK.     (Fr.— Bouillon.) 
Ingredients.— The  liquor  in  which  a  joint  of  meat  has  been  boiled, 
say  4  quarts  ;  trimmings  of  fresh  meat  or  poultry,  shank  bones,  &c.,  roast- 
beef  bones,  any  pieces  the  larder  may  furnish  ;  vegetables,  spices,  and 
the  same  seasoning  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  No.  273. 

Mode. — Let  all  the  ingredients  simmer  gently  for  6  hours,  taking  care 
to  skim  carefully  at  first.    Strain  it  off,  and  put  by  for  use. 
Time.— 6  hours.    Average  Cost,  3d.  per  quart. 

a75--GRAVY  STOCK. 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  shin  of  beef,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  4  onions,  3 
carrots,  i  leek,  i  head  of  celery  or  some  celery  seed,  a  bunch  of  mixed 
herbs,  salt  iand  pepper. 

Mode. — Put  a  layer  of  the  onions  in  a  saucepan  holding  a  gallon,  over 
this  the  bacon,  and  over  that  the  beef,  chopped  into  small  pieces  ;  then 
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add  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  the  contents  of  the  pan  with  the  vege- 
tibles,  herbs  and  seasoning. 

Boil  about  3  hoars,  and  strain  off  the  Kquor  and  free  it  from  fat. 

Average  Cost,  ed.  per  pint. 

276.— CLEAR  STOCK.    (Fr.— Consorhmfi.) 

Ingredients.— The  carcasses  and  any  parts  left,  of  2  roast  fowls,  i  lb. 
«n  bee^  i  lb.  of  ham,  3  oz.  of  butter,  2  onions,  3  carrots,  i  leek, 
iqoaits  of  common  stock,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Chop  up  the  fowls  and  toss  them,  with  the  onions,  cut  "in 
ites,  in  the  batter  ia  a  saucepan.  Let  them  get  cold,  then  add  the  beef 
Gdhzm,  cut  in  small  pieceis ;  fill  up  the  saucepan  with  the  stock*  adding 
ik  vegetables,  herbs  and  seasoning ;  let  the  whole  simmer  for  about  3 
kms,  then  strain  free  from  fat  and  clarify. 

Airerage  XTost,  15.  24.  per  quart. 

277.— BONE  STOCK. 

Il^redients. — 4  lbs.  of  bones,  z  or  3  carrots,  2  onions,  a  bunch  of 
aerbs,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  few  cloves,  4  quarts  of  water. 

ModA.— Chop  the  bones  and  put  them,  with  the  seasoning  and  the 
ooioQ,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  and  let  them  boil  for  8  hours ;  then  strain 
ttd  remove  the  fat. 

Time.— 8  to  9  hour5.--Average  Cost,  3^.  per  quart. 

278.— WHITE  STOCK.    (Fr.-Blond  de  Veau.) 

{To  be  Used  in  the  preparation  of  White  Soups.) 

Ingredients. — 4  lbs:  of  knuckle  of  veal,  any  poultry  trimmings  or  a 
^bit,  4  slices  of  lean  ham,  3  carrots,  2  onions,  i  head  of  celery,  12  white 
P^>per-coms,  2  02.  of  salf ,  i  blade  of  mace,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  z  oz.  butter, 
4qoart3  of  water. 

Hode. — Cut  up  the  veal,  and  put  it,  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
P<^and  the  ham,  into  the  stewpan,  which  has  been  rubbed  with  the 
^er.  Moisten  with  i  a  pint  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the  gravy  begins 
^  flow.  Then  add  the  4  quarts  of  water  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
^^djents ;  simmer  for  5  hours.  After  skimming  and  straining  it  carefully 
^gh  a  very  fine  hair  sieve,  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Bme,— 5i  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  3d.  per  quart. 

Note.— When  stronger  stock  is  desired,  double  the  quantity  of  veal,  or  put  in 
oold  fowl.  Hie  liquor  in  which  a  young*  turkey  or  a  fowl  has  been  boiled  is 
^ocelleiit  addition  to  all  white  stock  or  soups,  and  the  bird  is  better  boiled  in 
««ock-pot  than  in  water.  Bones  that  have  been  boiled  once  for  brown  stock 
Qo  be  boiled  again  with  fresh  vegetables  for  white. 
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279.-VEGETABLE  STOCK. 

Ingredients. — 3  carrots,  2  onions,  i  leek,  z  tamips,  the  outside  leaves 
of  a  stick  of  celery,  z  lettuce,  6  02.  of  butter,  a  bunch  of  mixed  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt,  a  few  cloves  and  mace  to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar  j 
2  tomatoes,  when  they  can  be  had,  are  an  improvement ;  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Cut  the  vegetables  small,  and  toss  them  in  the  butter  for  hali 
an  hour,  then  add  the  lettuce,  shred  herbs  and  seasoning  and  the  water, 
and  let  the  whole  stew  gently  for  i^  hour ;  then  strain  through  a  cloth. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  gd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

280.— FISH  STOCK.    (Fr.— Bouillon.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  any  kind  of  fish  that  is  cheap,  such  as  skate, 
plaice,  flounders  or  small' eels,  or  the  trimming  and  heads  of  uncooked 
fish,  a  head  of  celery,  a  root  of  parsley,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a  bay 
leaf,  a  few  cloves  and  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  whole  into  a  pan,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a  couple 
of  hours ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  3i.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

281.— BROWNING  FOR  STOCK.    (Fn-Caramel.) 
Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  i  a  pint  of  water. 
Mode. — Place  the  sugar  in  a  stewpan  over  a  slow  fire,  until  it  begins  to 
melt,  keeping  it  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  becomes  black,  when 
add  the  water  gradually,  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  dissolve.    Cork  closely, 
and  use  a  few  drops  when  required.     If  it  is  burnt  just  enough  to  take 
away  the  sweetness,  and  not  too  much,  there  is  no  unpleasant  flavour. 
Note. — In  France*  burnt  onions  and  roux  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  browning 

282.-~TO  CLARIFY  STOCK.  (Fr.^Bouillon  Clarifig.) 
Ingredients.— The  whites  of  2  eggs,  +  a  pint  of  water,  2  quarts  stock 
Mode. — Supposing  that  by  some  accident  the  soup  is  not  quite  clear 
and  that  its  quantity  is  2  quarts,  take  the  whites  and  shells  of  2  eggs 
carefully  separated  from  their  yolks,  whisk  them  well  together  with  th< 
water,  and  still  whisking,  add  them  gradually  to  the  2  quarts  of  stock 
which  must  be  just  warmed.  Place  the  soup  on  the  fire  and  whisk  it  well 
when  boiling  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  until  th< 
whites  of  the  eggs  become  separated  and  a  good  scum  has  formed.  Pasi 
through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  soup  should  be  clear. 

Finely  scraped  lean  meat  is  also  used  for  clarifying,  in  the  proportior 
of  i  a  lb.  to  2  quarts  of  stock ;  or  eggs  and  meat  together  can  be  used 
The  meat  greatly  improves  the  flavour.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  add  alsq  4 
few  fresh  vegetables  cut  smjill,  aqd  a  b^nch  of  sw^et  herbs, 
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Most  cooks  put  in  a  couple  of  lumps  of  sugar  when  heating  the  soup 
for  table. 

Note.— The  rule  is.  that  all  clear  soups  should  be  of  a  light  straw-colour,  and 
should  not  savour  too  strongly  of  the  meat ;  and  that  all  white  or  brown  thick 
smps  should  have  no  more  consistency  than  will  enable  them  to  adhere  slightly 
,0  tbe  spoon  when  hot.    All  furSn  should  be  somewhat  thicker. 
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283— ALMOND  SOUP.  (Fr.-Potage  d'Amandes 
au  Crdme.) 

Ingredients. — ^4  lbs.  of  lean  beef  or  veal,  |  a  scrag  of  mutton,  8  oz.  of 
mmioelii,  4  blades  of  mace,  6  cloves,  ^  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  the  yolks 
of  6  ^s,  I  gill  of  thick  cream,  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Boil  the  beef,  or  veal,  and  the  mutton,  gently  in  water  that 
will  cover  them,  till  the  gravy  is  very  strong  and  the  meat  very  tender; 
then  strain  off  the  gravy,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  the  specified  quan- 
tities of  vermicelli,  mace  and  cloves,  to  2  quarts.  Let  it  boil  till  it  has 
the  flavour  of  the  spices.  Have  ready  the  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  very  fine;  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  boiled  hard;  mixing  the 
almonds,  whilst  pounding,  with  a  little  of  the  soup,  lest  the  latter  should 
grow  oily.  Pound  them  till  they  are  a  mere  pulp,  and  keep  adding  to 
them,  by  degrees,  a  little  soup,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
Let  the  soup  be  cool  when  mixing,  and  do  it  perfectly  smooth.  Strain  it 
throogh  a  sieve,  set  it  on  the  fire,  stir  frequently,  and  serve  hot.  Just 
Wore  taking  it  up,  add  the  cream.     Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Coat,  3s.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 
Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Tki  Almond  Tne.— This  tree  is  indificenont  to  the  nortbern  parts  of  UL 
^  and  Africa;  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  south  >^ 
stFnace,  Italy  and  Spsun.    It  flowers  in  spring,  and  produces  its  fruit  in 
^*l^    Altboogh  tbere  are  two  kinds  of  almonds,  the  sweet  and  the 
«^.  they  are  considered  as  only  varieties  of  the  same  species.    Tbe 
°^  sweet  almonds  brooght  to  Enj(land  are  called  tbe  Syrian  or  Jordan, 
M  eooie  from  Malaga ;  the  inferior  qualities  are  brought  from  Valentia 
^  Italy.    BitUr  almonds  come  principalW  from  Mogadon     Anciently, 
^vatanod  was  much  esteemed  by  the  nauons  of  tbe  East.     Jacob  in- 
^^  it  among  tbe  presents  which  he  designed  for  Joseph.    The  Greeks 
c*U  it  die  Greek  or  Thrasian  nut,  and  the  Romans  oelieved  that  by 
^*^  half  a  docen  of  them  they  were  secured  against  drunkenness,  how* 
'v^ecply  they  might  imbibe.    Almonds,  however,  are  considered  as         .,„«««   .-_ 
^•odii^ble.    The  bitter  contain,  too,  principles  which  produce  two  J,rt..ni 

^gqt  poisons— prussic  acid  and  a  kind  of  volatile  oil.    It  is  consequently  blossom. 

^Henus  to  eat  them  in  large  quantities.     Almonds  pounded  together 
*2^  "^  sugar  and  water,  however,  produce  a  milk  similar  to  that  whi^h  is  vlcldc^d  bv  anil 
^4|ir  ou  is  qsq4  for  makiAg  6nt  fo^p,  and  th^ ir  cal^e  as  a  c^sn^e^ig. 
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284.— APPLE  SOUP.   (Fr.--Pur6e  de  Pommes.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  good  boiling  apples,  \  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  6  cloves,  cayenne  or  ginger  to  taste,  3  quarts  of  medium  stock. 
No.  273. 

Mode.— Peel  and  quarter  the  apples,  taking  out  their  cores ;  put  them 
into  the  stock,  stew  them  gently  till  tender.  Rub  the  whole  through  a. 
strainer  or  sieve,  add  the  seasoning,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  serve. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  ^d,  per  quart 

Seasonable  from  September  to  December. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

The  Apple.— This  useful  fruit  is  mentioned  in  Holv'Writ;  and  Homer  describes  it  as  valuable 
in  his  time.  It  was  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  who  held  it  in 
the  highest  eftimatioo.  Indeed,  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  "  Eternal 
City "  distinguished  certain  favourite  apples  bv  their  names.  Thus  the 
Manlians  were  called  after  Manlius,  the  Claudians  after  Claudius,  and 
the  Appiant  after  Appius.  Others  were  designated  niter  the  country 
whence  they  were  brougbt ;  as  the  Sidonians,  the  Bpiroles  and  the 
Greeks.  The  best  varieties  are  natives  of  Asia,  and  have,  by  graftinK 
them  upon  others,  been  introduced  into  EuroM.    The  crab,  foiuui  in  our 


hedges,  is  the  only  variety  indigenous  to  Britain;  therefore,  fc 
introduction  of  other  kinds  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the  Ro 
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for  the 

.  Romans. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  both  Devon  and  Somerset  were 
distinguished  as  the  apple  country ;  and  there  are  still  existing  in  Here- 
fordshire some  trees  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of  WilUam 
the  Conqueror.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  varieties  of  this  precious 
fruit  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  are  now  said  to  number  upwards  of 
1,500.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone,  being  found  neither  in  Lap- 
land, nor  within  the  Trqpics.  The  best  baking  apples  for  early  use  are 
the  Colvilles ;  the  best  for  autumn  are  the  Rennets  and  Pearmains ;  and 
the  best  for  winter  and  spring  are  Russets.  The  best  table  or  eating 
apples,  are  the  Margarets  for  early  use ;  the  Kentish  Codlin  and  summer 
Pearmain  for  summer ;  and  for  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  the  Dowton, 
golden  and  other  pippins,  as  the  Ribstone,  with  small  Russets.  As  a  food, 
the  apple  cannot  be  considered  to  rank  high,  as  more  than  the  half  of  it 
consists  of  water,  and  the  rest  of  its  properties  are  not  the  most  nonrisb- 
ing.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  kinds  of  food,  and,  when 
cooked,  is  esteemed  as  slightly  laxative. 


285.-ARTICHOKE  SOUP.    (Ff.-Pur6e  d'Artichauts.) 

Ingredients.— 3  slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham,  J  a  head  of  celer}-,  i 
turnip,  I  onion,  3  oz.  of  butter,  4  lbs.  of  artichokes,  i  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
or  \  pint  of  boiling  cream,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  2  lumps  of  sugar, 
2j  quarts  of  white  stock,  No.  278. 

Mode.— Put  the  bacon  and  vegetables,  which  should  be  cut  into  thin 
slices,  into  the  stewpan  with  the  butter.  Cook  these  for  J  of  an  hour, 
keeping  them  well  stirred,  but  do  not  let  them  colour.  Wash  and  pare 
the  artichokes,  and  after  cutting  them  into  thin  slices,  add  them,  with  a 
pint  of  stock,  to  the  other  ingredients.  When  these  have  gently  stewed 
down  to  a  smooth  pulp,  put  in  the  remainder  of  the  stock.  Stir  it  well, 
adding  the  seasoning,  and  when  it  has  simmered  for  five  minutes,  pass  it 
through  a  strainer  or  sieve.    Now  pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan^let  it 
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i^ain  simmer  five  minutes,  taking  care  to  skim  it  ivell,  and  stir  into  it  the 
boUiiig  milk  or  cream.    Serve  with  small  sippets  of  bread  fried  in  butter. 

^me.— I  hour.    Average  Ck>8t,  is.  lod.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  October. 

:S6.-CLEAR   ASPARAGUS  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  aux 
Pointes  d'Asperges.) 

bgredients.— 5  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  3  slices  of  bacon,  i  pint  of  pale  ale,  a 
^  leaves  of  white  beet,  spinach,  i  cabbage  lettuce,  a  little  mint,  sorrel, 
Lsd  marjoram,  a  pint  of  asparagus-tops,  cut  small,  the  crust  of  i  French 
rcil,  seasoning  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  beef,  cut  in  pieces  and  rolled  in  flour  into  a  stewpan, 
r±  the  bacon  at  the  bottom  ;  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire, 
sirrmg  it  now  and  then  till  the  gravy  is  drawn.  Put  in  the  water  and  ale, 
aid  season  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  2 
hears;  then  strain  the  hquor,  and  take  off  the  fat,  and  add  the  white  beet ; 
spioacb,  cabbage  lettuce  and  mint,  sorrel  and  sweet  marjoram,  pounded. 
Let  these  boil  up  in  the  liquor,  then  put  in  the  asparagus-tops,  cut  small, 
and  allow  them  to  boil  till  all  is  tender.  Serve  hot,  with  the  crust  of  the 
Freach  roll  cut  into  small  rounds  or  squares  in  the  dish. 

Time,— Altogethw  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  per  quart,  3s. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  August. 

Snfficient  for  8  persons. 

287— ASPARAGUS  SOUP.    (Ff.-Pur6e  d'Asperges.) 

Ingredients-— li  pint  of  split  peas,  a  teacupful  of  gravy,  4  young 
onions,  i  lettuce  cut  small,  i  a  head  of  celery,  i  a  pint  of  asparagus,  cut 
=fflall,  \  a  pint  of  cream,  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Boil  the  peas,  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  ; 
^  the  gravy,  and  then  stew  by  themselves  the  celery, 
c^iions,  lettuce  and  asparagus,  with  the  water.  After 
ilts.  stew  all  together,  and  add  the  colouring  and  c  r  jam, 
a3d  serve. 

Time.— Peas  2^  hours,  vegetables  i  hour ;  altogether 
i  hours. 

Average  Cost,  is.  per  quart. 

^^ingvi.— The  ancients  called  all  the  sprouts  of  ^oung  vegetables  ; 
*H>ngas,  whence  their  name,  which  is  now  limited  to  a  particular  species,  j 
^^Kmg  artichoke,  alisander.  asparagus,  cardoon,  rampion  and  sea-kale. - 
'K7  ue  oricinaUT  mostly  wild  sea-coast  plants ;  and,  in  this  state,  aspara-  AtPARAGt78. 

*=s  may  still  be  tound  on  the  northern  as  well  as  southern  shores  of 
^aia-    It  is  often  vulgarly  called,  in  London,  sparrowgrass ;  and,  in  its  cultivated  form,  hardly 
°ears  any  resemblance  to  the  original  plants.    Immense  quantities  of  it  are  raised  for  the  London 
B^ket,  at  Mortlake  and  Depcford ;  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  classes  of  luxurious  than  neces* 
^  food.    It  is  light  and  easily  digested,  but  is  not  very  nutritious. 
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288.— BAKED  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  any  kind  of  meatt  any  trimmings  or  odd  pieces ; 
2  onions,  2  carrots,  i  oz.  of  rice,  i  pint  of  split  peas,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  4  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  and  vegetables  in  slices ;  add  to  them  the  rice 
and  peas;  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  whole  in  a  jar,  fill  up 
with  the  water,  cover  very  closely,  and  bake  for  4  hours. 

Tim^.— 4  hours]    Average  Cost,  3^  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SufSiCient  for  10  or  12  persons. 

Note.— This  will  be  found  a  very  cheap  and  wholesome  soup,  and  will  be 
convenient  in  those  cases  where  baking  is  more  easily  performed  than  boiling. 

aSg.-BARLEY  SOUP.    (F^.-Potage  d'Orge.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  ilb.  of  pearl  barley,  a  large  bunch 
of  parsley,  4  onions,  6  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper,  4  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Put  in  all  the  ingredients,  and  simmer  gently  for  3 
i,    hours.  . 
fijjj     Tlme.-^3  hours.    Average  Cost,  si.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  more  suitable  for  winter. 

Barley.— This,  in  the  order  of  cereal  grasses,  is  in  Britain,  the  next  plant  to 
wheat  in  point  of  value,  and  exhibits  several  species  and  varieties.  From  what 
countrv  it  comes  originally  is  not  known:  bat  it  was  cultivated  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians  were  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  it  in  the  oar  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  It  was  a  favourite  grain  with  the  Athenians,  but  it  was  esteemed  as 
an  lanommiousfood  by  the  Romans.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  was  much 
usedfby  them;  it  was  m  former  times  by  the  English,  and  still  is,  in  the  Border 
counties,  in  Cornwall,  and  also  m  Wales.  In  other  parts,  of  Engiand.  it  is  used 
mostly  for  malting  purposes.  It  U  less  nutritive  than  wheat ;  and  in  zoo  parts,  has 
of  starch  79.  .gluten  6,  saccharine  matter  7,  husk  8.    It  is,  however,  a  li£l«  and 

BARLET.     iSvliirl^cSS'di^^^^^  ^^'^^  '"^^*^'  "  ''^''^''  °^  ''  -«"  ^^^^  '^^ 

290— BEAN  SOUP.    (Ff. —Potage  aux  Haricots  rouges.) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  black  beans,  i  lemon,  i  glass  of  claret,  cloves,  2 
quarts  of  medium  stock.  No.  273. 

Mode.— Soak  the  beans  overnight ;  in  the  morning  strain  off  the  water 
and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  stock  and  a  few  cloves.  Boil  for  4 
or  5  hours  ;*  half  an  hour  before  serving,  mash  the  beans  and  strain  the 
whole  through  a  sieve.  Let  it  get  hot  again,  then  pour  in  the  claret, 
slice  the  lemon  into  the  soup,  and  serve. 

Time.— 5  hours.       Average  Cost,  u  2i,per  quart. 

Seasonable  hi  winter. 


A^ 
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6$!.— BROAD   BEAN  SOUP.    (Fr-Pur^e  de  Feves.) 

lagredients.— I  qt.  beans,  shelled;  i  lb.  bacon,  a  little  spinach  ereen- 
ing^,  3  oz.  firesh  butter,  a  stnall  bunch  of  herbs,  a  dessert  spoonful  ol  flour, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  pinch  of  castor  sugar,  3  quarts  of  stock  No.  274. 

iCode. — Skin  the  beans  and  boil  them  with  the  bacon  and  herbs  in 
plerty  of  salted  water  till  thoroughly  done ;  then  drain  off  the  water  and 
pass  the  beans  through  a  hair  sieve.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan (not  an  iron  one)  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour ;  add  the  bean  pulp 
aad  common  stock,  the  seasoning,  and  enough  greening  to.  give  the  soup 
i  good  colour,  let  it  come  to  the  boil  and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
botter  at  the  time  of  serving     Serve  with  dice  of  fried  bread. 

IHme. — I  an  hour  to  cook  the  beans.    Average  Cost|  Sd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  August. 

i292.~POTAGE  A  LA  BONNE  FEMME. 

In^ddients. — i  onion,  ^  a  cucumber,  i  lettuce,  a  handful  of  sorrel,  2 
^d^  of  chervil,  12  of  tarragon,  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
SQgar,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  i  gill  of  cream  or  new  milk,  li  pints  of  white  stock, 
a  French  roll,  salt,  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Shred  the  vegetables  very  finely,  put  the  chopped  onion  in  a 
pan  with  the  butter,  but  do  not  let  it  brown;  add  the  vegetables,  and  stir 
them  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  the  spice  and  sugar,  the 
stock  boiling,  and  boil  for  another  ten  minutes.  The  vegetables  should 
not  be  cooked  to  a  mash.  When  cool  add  the  yolks  and  the  cream.  Cut 
the  roll  in  thin  slices  or  fingers,  leaving  the  crust  on.  Dry  them  in  a  slow 
oven,  and  serve  in  the  soup.    Fried  bread  may  be  substituted. 

Time.— Half  an  hour.    Average  Costi  zs. 

Seasonable  in  early  summer. 

293.— BREAD  SOUP.    (Ff.— Soupe  au  Pain.) 

(Economical.) 

Ingredients.—!  lb.  of  bread  crusts,  i  oz.  butter,  2  qts.  of  common 
stock,  No.  274. 

Mode.— Boil  the  bread^rusts  in  the  stock  with  the  butter  ;  beat  the 
whole  with  a  spoon,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  the  bread  and  stock  are  well 
Qiized.    Season  with  a  little  salt. 

Time. — Half  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  yd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sofflcient  for  6  or  9  persons. 

Note.— This  is  a  cheap  recipe,  and  will  be  found  useful  where  extreme  economy 
s  an  object. 

Bkzad.— The  origin  of  bread  i«  involved  in  the  obceority  of  distant  ages.  The  Greeks  attributed 
iu  iaventioa  to  Pto ;  but  btton  tbtj  tbtoiMlvM  had  an  existence,  it  was,  no  donht.  In  usfi  among 
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the  primitive  nations  of  maiUdnd.  The  Chaldeans  and  the  Effjrptiatis  were  acquainted  with  it,  an 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  mixed  flour  and  water  together,  kneaded  it  andcovered  it  with  ashe 
on  the  hearth.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  leavened  bread  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  but 
is  not  Ipiown  when  the  art  of  fermenting  it  was  discovered.  It  is  said  that  the  Romans  le&mt 
during  their  wars  with  Perseus.  iCing  ol  M^cedon,  and  that  it  was.  introduced  to  the  M  imperii 
city"  about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     With  them  -it  no  doubt  found  its  wa/  int 

Britain ;  but  after  their  departure  from  the  island, 
probablv  ceased  to  be  used.  We  know  that  King  \lfre 
allowed  the  unfermented  cakes  to  burn  in  the  heatnerd 
cottage ;  and  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  .century^  ua£e 
mented  takes,  kneaded  by  the  women,  were  th(e  onW  kin 
of  bread  luiown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norwayand  SVedei 
The  lulians  of  this  day  consume  the  greater  pottion  1 
their  flour  in  the  form  of  polenta^  or  soft  pudding,  verm 
ceUi  .  and  joaacaroni ;  and.  in  the  remoter  districts  « 
Scotland,  much  unfermented  bread  is  used.  We  give 
cut  of  the  quern  gnndieg-mill,  whith,  toiArardS  the  end  • 
the  last  century,  was  in  use  in  that  country,  and  which 
thas  described  by  Dr. Johnson  in  his  **]o\iTney  to  the  Hei 
rides:  **— **It  consists  of  two  stones  about  a  foot  and 
half  in  diameter ;  the  lower  is  a  little  convex,  to  wbic 
the  concavity  of  ttie  upper  must  be  fitted.  In  the  midd 
of  the  upper  stone  is  a  round  hole,  and  one  side  is  a  long  handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  cor 
gradually  into  ttxe  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round  with  the  other.  The  coi 
uides  down  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  ^nd,  by  4be  motion  of  the  upper,  is  ground  in  i 
passaf;e."  Such  a  primitive  piece  of  machinery,  it  may  safely  be  said,  has  entirely  disappearc 
from  this  country .^-In  other  parts  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  speaking  of  brea 
and  bread* making,  which,  from  its  great  and  general  use  in  the  nourishment  of  mankind,  hi 
emphatically  been  called  the  *'  staff  of  life."  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  having  it  pure  and  goc 
is  ol  the  first  importance. 
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294.— CABBAGE  SOUP.    (F#'.— Soupe  aux  Choux.) 

Ingredients.— I  large  cabbage,  i  onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
quarts  of  medium  stock,  No.  273 ;  2  tablespoonfuls  of  semolina. 

Mode.— Shred  the  cabbage,  blanch  and  strain  it«  Put  it  with  tl 
'onion  into  boiling  stock,  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  shake  in  the  semoliil 
and  cook  till  clear ;  add  the  seasoning  and  pour  over  some  croutoi 
placed  in  the  tureen. 

Time.— J  of  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

The  Cabbage — It  is  remarkable,  that  although  there  Is  no  countrv  in  the  world  now  mc 
plentifully  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables  tl^m  Great  Britain,  yet  the  greater  number  of  thi 
had  no  existence  in  it  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.    Anderson,  writing  gi^ 

imder  the  date  of  1548,  says :  •*  The  English  cultivated  scarcely  any  ve/?e-  . .       *?*:-* 

tables  before  the  last  two  centuries.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  neither  salad,  nor  carrots,  nor  cabbages,  nor  radishes,  nor 
any  other  comestibles  of  alike  nature,  were  grown  in  any  part  ot  the 
kingdom;  they  came  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  The  original  of  all 
the  cabbage  tribe  is  the  wild  plant  seacolewort,  which  is  to  be  found 
wastini^  whatever  sweetness  it  may  have  on  the  desert  air,  on  many  cf 
the  cliffs  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  In  this  state,  it  scarcely  weighs 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  yet,  in  a  cultivated  state,  to  what  dimensions 
can  it  be  made  to  grow  !  However  greatly  the  whole  of  the  tribe  is  es- 
teemed among  the  moderns,  by  the  ancients  they  were  held  in  yet  higher 
estimation.  The  Egyptians  adored  and  raised  altars  to  them,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ascribed  many  of  the  most  exalted  virtues  to  them. 
Cato  affirmed  that  the  cabbage  cured  all  diseases,  and  declared  that  it 

was  to  its  use  that  the  Rom^s  were  enabled  to  live  in  health,  and  with*         -^^rrv  ^^  .r-g>v    ^ 
out  the  assistance  of  physicians  for  600  years.    It  was  introduced  by  that  ^^^^  #iri^*'^ 
people  into  Germany.  Gaul,  and,  no  doubt,  Britain ;  although,  in  this  last,  r  ~~ 

It  may  have  been  suffered  to  pass  into  desuetude  for  some  centuries.  The     cabbage  skk£»i  n  o 
whole  tribe  is  in  general  wholesome  and  nutritive,  and  forms  a  valuable  adiimct  to  animal  foe 
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^5- — SAGO  SOUP,    (Fr.— Potage  Lagon  d  la  Cr6me.) 

(An  excellent  soup  J  very  beneficial  for  the  voice,) 

latfredients. — s  oz,  of  sago>  ipiot  of  milk  orcreami  the  yolks  of  3  eggs, 
I  Itmp  of  sugar,  and  seasonmg  to  taste ;  i  bay  leaf  (if  liked),  3  quarts 
cf  nediiim  stock.  No,  273. 

Mode. — Having  washed  the  s^go  in  water,  mix  it  slowly  with  the  boll- 
ix stock.  Simmer  for  ^  an  hpur,  when  it  should  be  quite  transparent. 
Ecal  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  add  to  them  the  boiling  cream  ;  stir  these 
cokUy  in  the  soup,  and  serve  immediately.  Do  not  let  the  soup  boil,  or 
the  e^gs  will  curdle. 

Tiaie. — 40  minutes.    Avenge  Cost,  15.  3^.  per  quart,  with  milk. 

SeaBonable  all  the  year. 

Sufflcient  for  8  persons. 

Note^ — ^Thisis  a  aonp,  the  principal  ingredients  of  which,  sago  and  eggs,  have 
al«2ys  been  deemed  v^  beneficial  to  the  chest  and  throat.  In  various  quan- 
tsiss,  and  in  different  preparations,  these  have  been  partaken  of  by  the  principal 
sutlers  of  the  day,  including  the  celebrated  Swedish  Nightingale,  Jenny  Lmd,  and, 
as  they  have  always  avowed,  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  voice,  in  singing. 

296.— CARROT  SOUP.    (Ff.— Potage  Cr6cy  au  Qras.) 

Ingredients. — 4.  quarts  of  liquor,  in  which  a  leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has 
been  boiled ;  a  few  beef-bones,  6  large  carrots,  2  large  onions,  i  turnip, 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  cayenne. 

Mode. — Put  the  liquor,  bones,  onions,  turnip,  pepper  and  3alt,  into  a 
stewpan,  and  simmer  for  3  hours.  Scrape  and  cut  the  carrots  thin,  strain 
the  soup  on  them,  and  stew  them  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a  hslir 
siere  or  coarse  cloth  ;  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup,  which  should  be 
d  the  consistency  of  pea  soup.  Add  cayenne.  Pulp  only  the  red  part 
d  the  carrot,  and  make  this  sonp  the  day  before  it  is  wanted. 

nme.r-^4i  hom«.   Average  Cost^  lid.  per  quart 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March, 

Sufficient  for  to  persons. 

297.— CARROT  SOUP.    (Fn— Potage  Cr^cy.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  carrots,  3  02.  of  butter,  seasoning  to  taste  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  2  quarts  of  stock  or  gravy  soup. 

Mode. — Scrape  and  cut  out  all  specks  iirom  the  carrots,  wash  and  wipe 
them  dry,  and  then  reduce  them  to  quarter-inch  slices.  Put  the  butter 
into  a  large  stewpan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  add  2  lbs.  of  the  sliced 
carrots,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for  an  hour  without  browning.    Add  to 
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them  the  soup,  and  allow  them  to  simmer  till  tender;  say  for  nearly  t 
hour.  Press  them  through  a  strainer  with  the  soup,  and  add  salt  ai 
cayenne  if  required.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  5  minutes,  skim  well,  ai 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Another  and  easier  way  is  to  grate  the  n 
carrots  on  a  bread-grater  or  with  a  knife,  add  them  to  the  boiling  stoi 
and  boil  16  minutes.  A  teacupful  of  boiled  rice  or  of  fine  breadcnin; 
is  often  put  in  5  minutes  before  serving. 
Time.— li  hours.    Ayerage  Cost,  u.  sd.  per  quart. 

The  Oarrot.— There  is  a  wild  carrot  which  grows  in  England ;  but  it  is  white  and  small,  { 
not  much  esteemed.  The  garden  carrot  in  genera]  use  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Qui 
Elizabeth,  and  was,  at  first,  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  la^ 
wore  leaves  of  it  in  their  head-dresses.  It  is  of  great  value  in 
culinary  art,  especially  for  soups  and  stews.  It  can  be  used  | 
for  beer  instead  of  malt:  and,  in  distillation,  it  yields  a  h 
quantity  of  spirit.  The  carrot  is  proportionately  valuable  a 
has  more  of  the  red  than  the  yellow  part.  There  is  a  large 
variety  much  used  by  the  farmers  for  colouring  butter.  / 
garden  vegetable,  it  is  what  is  called  the  orange*carrot  th^ 
usually  cultivateo.  As  a  fattening  food  fw  cattle,  it  is  excell 
but  for  man  it  is  indigestible,  on  account  of  its  fibrous  matter 
2.000  parts,  95  consist  of  su^r,  and  3  of  starch-^The  accompi 
inpcut  represents  a  pretty  winter  ornament,  obtained  by  placi 
cut  from  the  top  of  the  carrot-root  m  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  when  the  young  leaves  spring  j 
into  a  charming  freshness  and  fulness. 
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298.--CARROT  AND  LENTIL  80UP.-(Ff.— Cr6cy 

aux  Lentilles.) 

Ilxgredlents.— 4  carrots,  2  sliced  onions,  i  cut  lettuce  and  chervil 
oz.  butter,  2  pints  of  lentils,  the  crumbs  of  2  French  roUsi  half  a  tea< 
ful  of  rice,  4  quarts  of  medium  stock,  No.  273. 

Mode.— Put  the  vegetables  with  the  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and 
them  simmer  5  minutes ;  then  add  the  lentils,  which  should  have  h 
soared  all  night,  and  i  pint  of  the  stock,  and  stew  gently  for  half  an  1^ 
Now  fill  it  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  let  it  boil  another  b 
and  put  in  the  crumb  of  the  rolls.  When  well  soaked,  rub  all  throu] 
tammy.    Have  ready  the  rice  boiled ;  pour  the  soup  over  this,  and  s< 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Time.— 1}  hours.    Average  Cost,  u.  6d.  per  quart 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Tho  Lentil.— (7r.  Z«enUUe.)  This  belongs  to  the  leeuminons  or  puUe  kind 
of  vegetables,  which  rank  above  the  corn  plants  in  their  nutritive  properties. 
The  lentil  is  a  variety  of  the  bean  tribe,  but  in  England  is  not  used  as  much  as 
it  ought  to  be  for  human  food,  although  it  has  become  more  common  of  late. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  cultivated  for  soups,  as  well  as  for  other  preparations 
for  the  table ;  and  among  the  presents  which  David  received  from  Shobi, 
as  recounted  in  the  Scriptures,  were  beans  lentils  and  parched  pulse.  Among 
the  Egyptians  it  was  extensively  used,  and  among  the  Greeks,  the  Stoics  bad 
a  mazmi,  which  declared,  that "  a  wise  man  acts  always  with  reason,  and  pre* 
pares  his  own  lentils."  Among  the  Romans  it  was  not  much  esteemed,  and 
from  them  the  English  may  have  inherited  a  prejudice  against  it,  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  its  rendering  men  indolent.  It  takes  its  name  from  kntus, "  slow," 
and  according  to  Plinv,  produces  mildness  and  moderation  of  temper.  The* 
Egyptian  yelTow  lentils  are  the  cheapest ;  the  Genaap  brown  aure  the  lmit«  I#S|«TXXri 
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299.-CELERY  SOUP.    (Ff.-Pur6e  de  Celeri.) 

Ing^dients.-^  heads  of  celery,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  nutmeg  to 
tiste,  I  lamp  of  sagar,  i  a  pint  of  white  stock,  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk, 
ifid  2  qaarts  of  boiling  water,  pot  liquor  or  weak  broth. 
ICode. — Cut  the  celery  into  small  pieces,  throw  into  the  water,  sea- 
saed  with  the  nutmeg,  salt  and  sugar.  Boil  it  till  sufficiently  tender ; 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  add  the  stock  and  simmer  it  for  half  an  hour, 
'^put  in  the  cream  or  milk,  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  serve 
:aediately. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Oosti  15.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 
Sufficient  for  zo  persons. 

Note.— This  soup  can  be  made  brown,  instead  of  white,  by  omitting  the  cream, 
s^  colouring  it  a  little.  When  celery  cannot  be  procured,  half  a  dr^ichm  of  the 
ssed,  finely  poanded,  will  give  a  flavour  to  the  soup,  if  pat  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
befxe  it  is  done.    A  little  of  the  essence  of  celery  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

(UB7.— This  plant  is  indigenoas  to  Britain,  and  in  its  wild  state  crows  by  the  side  of  ditches 
adafaa^  some  parts  of  the  sea-coast.  In  this  state  it  is  called  smalUge,  and,  to  some  extent,  is 
ibafowa  narcotic  By  caltivation,  however,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  fine  flavour  which  the 
Ma-plant  possesses.  In  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  it  is  raised  to  an  enormous  size.  When 
scrutval  observation  is  assisted  by  the  accurate  results  ascertained  by  the  light  of  science,  how 


sisiteiT  does  it  enhance  our  delight  in  contemplating  the  products  of  nature  f  To  know,  for  ex- 
is^,  that  the  endless  variety  of  colour  which  we  see  in  plants  is  developed  only  bv  the  rays  <  ' 
:^  S3B,  is  to  know  a  truism  sublime  by  its  very  comprehensiveness.    The  cause  of  tae  whitene 


i^ceis^is  nothinr  more  than  the  want  of  light  in  its  vegetation,  and  in  order  that  this  efieet  may 
^Tnaloeed,  the  plant  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  earth ;  the  tips  of  the  leaves  alone  beinc 
c&ed  to  appear  above  the  ground. 

3oo.-^HANTILLY  SOUP.    (Fr.—Purie  de  petlts  Pols.) 

Ingredients. — i  qnart  of  young  green  peas,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley, 
2 young  onions,  2  quarts  of  medium  stock,  No.  273 ;  spinach,  leaf  or  two 
tocoloar;  a  sprig  of  mint. 

Vode.—Boil  the  peas  till  quite  tender,  with  the  parsley  and  onions ; 
^  mb  them  through  a  sieve,  and  pour  the  stock  to  them.  Do  not  let 
itbofl  after  the  peas  are  added,  or  you  will  spoil  the  colour.  Serve  very 
bocwith  a  few  whole  peas  as  garnish. 

Tune.— Half  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  yd,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  the  end  of  August. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

'^ote.—Cold  peas  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  stock  added  to  them, 
i32iBeavery  good  soup  in  baste.  Pea-^shells  make  as  good  a  soup  as  the  peas 
^^^a^ves,  and  should  always  be  used. 

^^*a^.— Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  clsssic  ages,  a  crown  of  parsley  was  awarded,  both  in  the 
^^•a  and  Isthmian  games,  and  the  voluptuous  Anacreon  pronounces  this  beautiful  herb  the 
^ea  of  joj  and  festivity.  It  has  an  elegant  leaf,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  cnlinary  art. 
A^  was  mtroduced  to  Britain  is  not  known.  There  are  several  varieties— the  ^/ain 'leaved 
^  tbe  csric^leaved.  ctUry-^aniej  and  Hamfrwrg-parsley.  The  curled  is  thought  the  best, 
OG  from  the  form  of  lU  leaf  has  a  beautiful  appearance  on  a  dish  as  a  garnish.  Its  flavour  is,  to 
^Tivcry  agreeable  in  soaps ;  and  although  to  rabbits,  hares  and  sheep  it  is  a  luxury,  to  parrots 
>!» a poisoQ.  The  celery-parsley  is  used  as  a  celery,  and  the  Hamburg  i$  cultivated  only  fox  its 
«ws>  whacb  ai^  nK4  m  JMWlps  or  carrots,  to  cat  with  meat.  ' 
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301 —CHESTNUT  SOUP.    (Fr.— Pur^e  de  Matrons.) 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  Spanish  chestnuts,  J  pint  of  cream,  seasot 
to  taste  of  salt,  cayenne  and  mace ;  i  quart  of  stock,  No.  273. 

Mode.— Take  the  outer  rind  from  the  chestnuts,  and  put  them  inl 
large  pan  of  warm  water.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  too  hot  for 
fingers  to  remain  in  it,  take  out  the  chestnuts,  peel  them  quickly, 
immerse  them  in  cold  water,  and  wipe  and  weigh  them.  Now  c< 
them  with  good  stock,  and  stew  them  gently  for  rather  more  than 
an  hour,  or  until  they  break  when  touched  with  a  fork ;  thea  dri 
pound,  and  rub  them  through  a  fine  sieve  reversed ;  add  sufficient  stc 
mace,  cayenne  and  salt,  and  stir  it  often  until  it  hoils,  and  put  in 
cream.  .  The  stock  in  which  the  chestnuts  are  boiled  can  be  used  for 
soup,  when  its  sweetness  is  not  objected  to,  or  it  may,  in  part,  be  ad 
to  it;  and  the  rule  is,  that  i  lb.  of  chestnuts  ^ould  be  given  to  < 
quart  of  soup. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d.  per  qu 

Seasonable  from  October  to  February. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

TbA  Oheitnut.— This  fruit  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  originally  come  from  Sardis,  in  I, 
and  b}|r  others,  horn  Castanca,  a  city  of  Thessaly, 
which  it  takes  its  name.    By  the  andents  it  was  muc] 
as  a  food,  and  is  still  common  in  France  and   It^ 
which  countries  it  is.  by  some,  considered  indigenou 
«aL-%A^"HV.'*vWv^     ^H^     *ia^        ^^^  southern  part  ot  toe  European  continent,  it  is 
*V%y-lfcfcI~l'J!  JjKwW^         ^^^  raw  and  roasted.     The  tree  was  introduces 
•^  i   ■Ln»ii¥^    ■iiiVB  Britain  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  only  flourishes  ih  the  vi 

Sarts  of  the  island,  the  fruit  rarely  arriving  at  matu 
cotland.  It  attains  a  great  a^e,  as  well  as  an  in^ 
size.  As  a  food,  it  is  the  least  oily  and  most  far  in  ace 
all  the  nuts,  and,  therefore,  the  easiest  of  digestion, 
tree  called  the  korse-chestntU  is  very  different,  alt  ho] 
fr^uit  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  othef.  Its  H 
CBBSTNUT.  though  eaten  by  horsef  and  aamt  other  animals,  are  i 

able  tor  human  food. 

302.— COCOA-NUT  SOUP.    (Fr.— Potage  au  Coco.; 

Ingredients.— 6  oz,  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  6  oz»  of  rice  flour,  ^  a 
spoonful  of  mace,  seasoning  to  taste  of  cayenne  and  salt,  ^  of  a  pi 
boiling  cream,  3  quarts  of  medium  stock,  No..  273. 

Mode.-^Take  the  dark  rind  from  the  cocoa-nut,  and  grate  it 
small  on  a  clean  grater;  weigh  it,  and  allow,  for  each  quart  of  $ 

2  oz.  of  the  cocoa-nut.    Simmer  it  gently  for  i  hour  in  the  stock,  ^ 
should  then  be  strained  closely  from  it,  and  thickened  for  table. 

Time*-— 2j  hours.    Average  Coat,  is.  ^d.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  in  Autumn.. 
Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

The  Coooa-nut.-  This  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  palms,  than  which  it  is  questionable  if 
any  other  species  of  tree  marking,  in  itself,  so  abundantly  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in 
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proviiloii  fcr  the  wanto  of  malL    It  grows  wild  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  in  the  Eastern  oarts  of 

Asia;  and  thence  it  has  been  inlrodoced      '='»*»''"»?■«■" 

into  every  part  of  the'  tropical  regions.  To 
the  natives  of  tho&e  climates,  its  bark  sup- 
plies the  material  for  erecting  their  dwell- 
.  in»;  its  leaves,  the  means  of  roofing  them; 
and  the  leaf-stalks,  a  kind  of  gauze  for 
eoteiing  their  windows,  or  protecting  the 
baby  in  the  cradle.  It  is  also  made  into 
lanterns,  masks  to  screen  the  £sice  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  baskets,  wicker  workt  aod 
even  a  kind  of  paper  for  writing  on.  Combe, 


brooms,  torches^  ropes,  soastine,  and  sail^ 
cloth  are  made  of  tts  fibres,    Wi 


-       kh  these, 

too,  beds  are  made  and  cndrions  stuffed. 
Oars  are  supplied  by  the  ieaves :  drixdung 
cups,  spoons,  and  other  doroesuc  utensils 
by  the  shells  of  the  nuts :  miJk  by  its  juice, 
of  which,  also,  a  kind  ot  honey  and  sugar 
are  prepared.  When  fermented,  it  furnishes 
the  means  of  intoucation ;  and  when  the 
fibres  are  burned,  their  ashes  supply  an 
alkali  for  making  soap.  The  buds  or  the 
tree  bear  a  stxiking  resemblance  td  cabbage 
when  boiled;  but  when  they  are  cropped,  «„,  ^-«.,-,..^,«-. 
the  tree  dies.  In  a  fresh  state,  the  kem3  "^'  *""*  niomfm, 
•s  esiB  raw,  and  its  juice  is  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage.    When  the  not  is  tm» 

Sid  to  tfab  country,  its  frolt  is,  in  general,  comparatively  dry,  and  is  considered  indigestible, 
tree  is  000  oCthe  leatt  prodoctiTe  of  the  palm  tribes 


CeCOA-KVT  PaLM. 


303.— CUCUMBER  SOUP.     (Fr.--Potage  aux 
Concombres.) 

lo^redients* — i  large  cucumber*  a  piece  of  butter  the  sue  of  a 
^nnt,  a  little  chervil  and  sorrel,  cut  In  large  pieces,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  the  yolks  qi  2  eggs,  1  jgill  of  cream,  i  qnart  of  medium  stock, 
No.  273. 

Kode. — Pare  the  cucumber,  quarter  it,  ami  take  out  the  seeds;  cat  it 
^  thin  slices,  put  these  on  a  plate  with  a  little  salt,  to  draw  the  water 
feia  them ;  drain,  and  put  them  in  your  stewpan  with  the  butter. 
^^^  they  are  warmed  through,  without  being  browned,  pour  the  stock 
<^tiiem.  Add  the  sorrel,  chervil  and  seasoning,  and  boil  for  40  minutes, 
^iitbe  well-beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  cream,  which  add  at  the 
aonsent  of  serving. 

flme. — I  hour.    Average  Costj  is.  8i.  per  quart. 

SeasonaMe  from  June  to  September. 

Snffioiailt  for  4  persons. 

As  Caenmter.— The  aatiqnity  of  this  fruit  is  very  great.  In  the  aacred  writings  we  find  that 
^  people  of  Israel  regretted  it, -whilst  sojoarning  m  the  desert ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
poanber,  and  other  f«its  of  its  class,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Bgyptian  people. 
07  the  Eastern  nations  generallv,  as  well  as  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  it  was  greatly  esteemed. 
ute  die  melflo.  It  was  oririaally  broagbt  from  Asia  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  i4tQ  centary  It 
^  connnoa  in  Bngland,  althouKh.  in  the  time  of  the  wars  of  **  the  Roses,"  it  seems  no  longer  to 
«ve  been  cnltivatM.  It  is  a  cold  food,  and  of  difficult  digestion  when  eaten  raw.  As  a  preserved 
cweeimeat,  bowcvar,  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
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304.— EGG  SOUP.    (Ff.— Potage  aux  CEufs.) 

Ingredients,— A  tablespoonful  of  flour,  4  eggs,  2  small  blades  of 
finely  pounded  mace,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273. 

Mode.— Beat  up  the  flour  smoothly  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  cold  stock, 
and  put  in  the  eggs ;  throw  them  into  stock,  stirring  all  the  time,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Simmer  for  f  of  an  hour.  Season  and  serve  with  a  French 
roll  in  the  tureen,  or  fried  sippets  of  bread. 

Time.--i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  a^i.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Soffloient  for  8  persons. 

305.— FLEMISH  SOUP.    (Fn  Souped  la  riamande.) 

Ingredients.*-!  turnip,  i  small  carrot,  \  head  of  celery,  6  green 
onions  shred  very  fine,  i  lettuce  cut  small,  chervil,  ^  pint  of  asparagus, 
cut  small,  J  pint  of  peas,  2  02.  butter,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream 
or  milk,  salt  to  taste,  i  lump  of  sugar,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  274,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  vegetables  in  the  butter  to  stew  gently  for  an  hour 
with  a  teacupful  of  stock;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  and 
simmer  for  another  hour.  Now  beat  the  yolks  of  the  e^gs  well,  mix  with 
the  cream  (previously  boiled),  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve.  Take 
the  soup  off  the  fire,  put  the  eggs,  &c.,  to  it,  and  keep  stirring  it  welL 
Bring  it  nearly  to  a  boil,  biit  do  not  leave  off  stirring,  or  the  eggs  will 
curdle.    Season  with  salt,  and  add  the  sugar. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  zs.  si.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  August. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Obervil  (Ft.  OdrfeulL)— Although  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  poisonous,  its  leaves  are  tender,  and 
are  used  in  salads.  In  antiquity  it  made  a  relisbine  dish,  when  prepared  with  oil,  wine  and 
gravy.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  species  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Paris  has  beautifully  friesled  leaves. 

306.-.FLEMISH  SOUP.   (Fn  Soupe  a  la  Flamande.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.  <-5  onions,  5  heads  of  celery,  10  moderate-sLsed  potatoes, 
3  oz,  butter,  |  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  3  quarts  of  stock, 
No.  105. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions,  celery  and  potatoes,  and  put  them  with  the 
butter  and  water  into  a  stewpan,  and  simmer  for  an  hour.  Then  fill  up 
the  stewpan  with  stock,  and  boil  gently  till  the  potatoes  are  done,  which 
will  be  in  about  an  hour.  Rub  all  through  a  tammy,  and  add  the  cream 
(previously  boiled).    Do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  cream  is  put  in.     ;. . 
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Time.— 2^  hoars.    Average  Cost,  is,  lod,  pet  quart. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  May. 
Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Note.— This  soup  can  be  made  with  water  instead  of  stock. 


307.— JULIENNE  SOUP.    (Fi'.-Julienne.) 

Ingredients. — J  pint  of  carrots,  i  pint  of  turnips,  J  pint  of  onions,  2 
3  3  leeks,  i  head  of  celery,  i  lettuce,  a  little  sorrel  and 
cirril,  if  liked,  z  oz.  of  butter,  4  quarts  of  stock.  No. 

lode. — Cut  the  vegetables  into  strips  of  i^  inches 
^,  and  be  particular  they  are  all  the  same  size,  or 
>0Qe  will  be  hard  whilst  the  others  will  be  done  to  a 
F#.  Cut  the  lettuce,  sorrel  and  chervil  into  larger 
I^;  fry  the  carrots  in  the  butter,  and  pour  the 
£t9ck,  boiling,  to  them.  When  this  is  done,  add  all  the 
ether  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  stew  gently  for  at 
bst  an  hour.  Skim  oflf  all  the  £at,  pour  the  soup  over  *^"^s  of  vegetable. 
this  slices  of  bread,  cut  round,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  serve. 
Tie  soup  has  a  better  appearance  if  each  vegetable  is  boiled  separately 
in  water  and  then  added  to  the  clear  stock,  No.  282,  at  the  moment  of 
arring. 

'Rme.^ii  hours.    Average  Cost^  is,  gd,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

SnJBcient  for  8  persons. 

Note.~In  summer,  green  peas,  asparagus-tops,  French  beans,  &c.,  can  be 
^-  When  the  vegetables  are  venr  strong,  instead  of  frying  them  in  butter  at 
^tbey  should  be  blanched,  and  afterwards  simmered  in  the  stock. 


308.— LEEK  SOUP.    (Ff.—Soupe  aux  Poireaux.) 

Ingredients. — A  sheep's  head,  3  quarts  of  water,  12  leeks  cut  small, 
P^i^  and  salt  to  taste,  oatmeal  to  thicken. 

Jlode.— Prepare  the  head,  either  by  skinning  or  cleaning  the  skin  very 
^^7;  split  it  in  two  ;  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water ; 
^ervery  gently  for  3  hours,  then  add  the  leeks,  seasoning  and  oatmeal, 
^2ixed  smoothly  with  cold  water,  stirring  till  the  whole  is  blended,  and 
^er  for  another  hour,  and  serve. 

Time.— 4i  hours.    Average  Cost,  4J.  per  quart 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 
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309.-COCK-A-LEEKIE. 

Ingredients.— A  capon  or  large  fowl  (sopietimes  an  old  cock,  Iron 
which  the  recipe  takes  its  name)  is  used,  which  should  be  trussed  as  fo; 
boiling ;  2  or  3  bunches  of  fine  leeks,  5  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273 ;  peppe 
and  salt  to  taste. 

ISode.— Well  wash  the  leeks  (and,  if  old,  scald  them  in  boiling  wate 
for  a  few  minutes),  taking  off  the  roots  and  part  of  the  heads,  and  cu 
them  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch.  Put  the  fowl  into  the  stocky  with,  a 
first,  one  half  the  leeks,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  gently.  In  half  an  hoij 
add  the  remaining  leeks,  and  then  it  may  simmer  for  3  or  4  hours  longei 
It  should  be  carefully  skimmed,  and  can  be  seasoned  to  taste.  In  serving 
take  out  the  fowl,  and  carve  it  neatly,  placing  the  piecfes  in  a  teeen,  an 
pouring  over  them  the  soup,  which  should  be  very  thicik  of  leeksk 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  8i.  per  quart;  or,  with  stoo 

No.  274,  15. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 
Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Note. — Without  the  fowl,  the  above,  which  would  then  be  merely  called  Lee 
Soup,  is  very  good,  and  also  economical.  Cock-a-loetde  was  largely  consumed  i 
the  Bums'  Centeijary  Festivai  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Sydenham,  1859. 

Tile X<eek.-^A9 ia tbecaseof  the  cQCumberi  this,  vegetable wa^  bew&iled  I 
the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  desert.  It  is  one  of  the  alliaceous  trib 
which  conaists  of  the  onion,  |{artic,  ehive,  diallot  and  leiek.  TfaeSAi  aa  articl| 
of  food,  are  perhaps  mora  widely  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  earth  than  ai 
other  genus  ol  edible  plants.  The  leek  is  the  badge  of  the  Welsh,  ai 
tradition  ascribes  td  St.  X>avid  its  intfodoction  to  that  part  bf  Britain.  T] 
origin  of  the  wearing  of  the  leek  on  St.  David's  day,  among  that  people, 


thus  given  in  '*  Beeton's  Dictionary  or  UmvsitsAi.  Inporuatioh  : "— " 

iblvc  V 
among  farmers.  In  some  districts  of  Soutb 'Wales,  all  the  neighbours  of  asmd 


probaS>lv  originated  from  the  custom  of  Cvmortha,  or  the  friendly  aid,'practi8( 


^rmer  were^wQnt  to  appoint  a  day  when  they  attended  to  plough  Jiis  land,  aj 


thel&e;  and  at  sadi  tioM  it  was  the  eustdm  for  ea^  to  bring  hie  portion 
leeks  with  him  for  making  the  broth  or  sou^"  (5m  Sti^  Daviq.)  Others  derij 
the  ori^n  of  the  custom  from  the  battle  of  Creasy.    Tlxe  plant,  when  grown 


leeks  with  him  for  making  the  broth  or  sou^"  (5m  Sti^  Davio.)  Others  derij 
the  ori^n  of  the  custom  from  the  battle  of  Creasy.  Tlxe  plant,  when  grown 
Wales  or  Scotland,  is  sharper  than  it  is  in  England,  and  its  flavour  is  prefen^ 


by  many  to  that  of  the  onion  in  broth.    It  is  very  wholesome,  and,  to  prevent  its  tainting  t 
breath,  should  be  well  boiled. 

310.— MACARONI  soup;    (F^-Potage  Macaroni.) 

Ingredients. — 3  oz*  of  macaroni,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
walnut,  salt  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  clear  stock,  No.  273 

Mode.— Throw  the  macaroni  and  butter  into  boiling  water,  with 
pinch  c^  salt,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.    When  it  is  tender,  drain  and  d 
into  thin  rings  or  lengths,  and  drop  it  into  the  boiling  stock  for  15  minute 
and  serve  grated  Parmesan  cheese  with  it.    It  must  be  boiled  fast  or  tl 
macaroni  will  be  tough. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost)  15.  6d.  per  quart. 

SoMonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 
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UaCarttlL^Tlus  IS  the  favourite  food  of  Italy,  where  especially  ftmong  the  Neapolitans,  it  may 
se  resided  as  the  staff  of  life.  "The  crowd  of  London,"  says  Mr. 
y  jrsjtii.  **  Is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion :  it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  ^- 
Tbe  crowd  of  Na]>les  coftsbts  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in 
2  Diddle  of  this  tide,  a  hnadxed  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopped  by  a 
■^Teatef's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stalls,  and  you  dash 
ccog  the  Ms  cf  a  mac4ttvni  stall,'*  This  article  of  food  is  nothing  more 
ta  a  thick  naste.  made  of  the  best  wh^atea  flour,  with  a  small  quantity 
enter.  When  it  has  been  well  worked,  it  is  put  into  a  hollow  cylindrical 
<«i,  pierced  with  holes  of  the  sixe  of  tooacoo-pipes  at  the  bottom. 
^bsagh  these  holes  the  mass  is  forced  by  a  powerful  screw,  bearing  on  a 
K  of  wood  made  exactly  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Whilst  Issu- 
nim  the  holes,  it  is  partially  baked  by  a  fire  placed  below  the  cylinder, 
ai  a.  at  the  same  time,  drawn  away  and  hung  over  rods  placed  about  the 
TO  or  is  the  open  air  in  order  to  dry.  In  a  few  days  it  is  fit  for  use.  As 
ntab  wholesome  and  nutritious,  it  ought  to  be  much  more  used  by  all 
cassis  Eo^and  than  it  is.  It  generally  acc<)mpanies  Parmesan  cheese 
but  is  also  used  for  thickening  soups  and  making 


cteubles  of  the  rich, 


MACARONI. 


3n.-S0UP  WITHOUT  MEAT.    (Fr.-Soupe  Maigre.) 

Ingredients. — 4  oz.  butter»  z  onions  sliced*  2  heads  of  celery,  2  let< 
^  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  handfols  of  spinach,  5  pieces  of  bread- 
<^t,  2  blades  of  mace,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  3< 
^^spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  2  quarts  of  water.  ... 

Mode.— Melt  the  bptter  in  a  stewpan,  and  put  in  the  onions  to  stew 
^tly  for  3  or  4  minutes;  then  add  the  celery,  spinach,  lettuces  and 
P^ey,  cut  smalL  Stir  the  ingredien^ts  wdl  for  zo  lAinutes.  Now  put  in 
toe  water,  bread,  seasoning  and  mace.  Boil  .gently  fot  1^  hour;  and,  at 
^t  iDoment  of  serving,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  vinegar,  but 
<^3  Bot  let  it  boil,  or  the  eggs  will  curdle. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  yd.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 

The  Lettuce  (Tr.  LalCue)  has  in  all  ant!quit;r  been  distinguished  as  a 
kitchen-garden  plant    It  was,  wiihout  preparation,  eaten  bv  the  Hebrews 


with  the^Paschal  Iamb :  the  Greeks  delisted  in  it^  and  tne  Romans,  in 

I,  had  it  prepared  with  eggs,  and  served  In  the  first 

Its.botimicaL  nunus 


the  time  of  Domitian, 


arrtnaE. 


coarse  at  their  Ubles,  merely  to  excite  their  apne^tes,  Its.botimic« 
is  lactuca,  so  called  from  the  milky  jpice  it  exudes  when  its  stalks  are  cut. 
It  possesses  a  narcotic  virtue,  noticed  br  ancient  physician^  ;  and  eren  in 
our  dav  a  lettuce  supper  is  deemed  conducive  to  repose.  Its  proper  char- 
acter, ttowever,  is  that  of  a  oooting  summer  vegetable,  not  very  nutritive, 
but  serving  as  a  corrective,  or  diluent  of  animal  foo<^ 


312.-LENTIL  SOUP.    (Ff.— Pur6e  de  Lentilles.) 

^^^KKdiemts. — 1  pint  of  Egyptian  lentils,  i  carrot,  2  large  onions,  a 
little  thyme  and  parsley,  3  pints  of  water,  stock  pr  water  and  butter  to 
^^^  it,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Vode.— Wash  the  lentils,  then  put  them  in  a  saucepan  containing  3 
Piits  of  boiling  water,  add  the  onions  and  the  carrot  (the  latter  cut  up), 
'^€  thyme  and  parsley.  Let  all  cook  until  in  a  pulp.  It  will  take  from 
^  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.    Next  rub  through  a  wire  sieve  into  a 
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saucepan,  thin  with  Sufficient  stock,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  witt  watet 
and  2  oz.  of  butter,  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour.  Add  the  seasoning,  to 
which  a  very  little  curry-powder  is  a  great  improvement,  and  serve  with 
fried  or  toasted  bread.  In  summer  a  few  green  peas,  put  in  a  few  minutes 
before  serving  are  a  very  pleasant  addition. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  gd. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Suffioient  for  4  persons. 

313.— MILK  SOUP.     (Ff.-Soupe  au  Lait.) 

(A  nice  Dish  for  Children,) 

Ingredient8.->2  quarts  of  milk,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  or  more   if 
liked,  4  thin  slices  of  bread,  the  yolks  of  6  eggs. 

Mode. —  Boil  the  milk  with  the  salt,  cinnamon,  and  sugar;  lay  the 
bread  in  a  deep  dish,  pour  over  it  a  Uttle  of  the  milk,  and  keep  it  hot 
over  a  stove,  without  burning.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  add  them 
to  the  milk,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens.  Do  not  let  it  curdle. 
Pour  it  upon  the  bread,  and  serve. 

Time.--|  hour.    Average  Costi  8^^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  10  children. 

314.— ONION  SOUP.    (Fi'.— Potage  aux  Oignons.) 

Ingredients.— 6  large  onions,  2  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste^ 
i  pint  of  milk,  i  quart  of  stock.  No.  274. 

Mode.— Chop  the  onions,  put  them  in  the  butter,  stir  them  occasion* 
ally,  but  do  not  let  them  brown.  Put  the  stock  to  them,  cook  till  tender, 
and  season ;  rub  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the  boiling  milk. 

Time.— li  hours.    Average  Cost,  loi.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

31S.-CHEAP  ONION  SOUP.    (Fr.-«Soupe  d  rOignon.) 

Ingredients.— 8  middling-sized  onions,  3  oz.  of  butter,  a  tdblespoonfu 
of  rice-flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  pcrM-dered  sugai 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.^Cut  the  onions  small,  put  them  in  the  stewpan  with  the  buttei 
and  fry  thfem  well ;  mix  the  rice-flour  smoothly  with  the  wdter,  add  tb 
onionSj  seasoning  and  sugar,  and  simmer  till  tender.      Thicken  wit 
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iniiet  ^d  floar,  and  serve.    It  is  better  to  rub  the  soup  through  a  sievi 
or  colander.    Spanish  onions  make  the  best  soup. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  4i.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Tte  OnloiL-^Like  the  cabbagCf  this  plant  was  erected  into  an  object  of  worship  by 
te  idolatroas  EcTptiana,  *,ooo  years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  and  it  still  forms  a 
irroarite  food  in  the  oooatrT  of  these  people,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
^'bta  it  was  first  introdoced  to  England^  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  has  lonjT 
Wq  ia  use,  and  esteemed  as  a  favomite  seasoning  plant  to  various  dishes.  In 
imer  rlimatfs  it  is  much  milder  in  its  flavour ;  and  such  as  are  grown  in  Spain 
ad  Portugal,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  large,  and  are  often  eaten  both  m  a 
tated  and  roasted  state.  The  Strasbnrg  is  the  most  esteemed ;  and  although  all  the 
ijecies  have  highly  nutritive  properties,  they  impart  such  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the 
broth,  that  they  are  often  rejected  where  they  are  liked.  Chewing  a  little  raw 
|an^  is  said  to  remove  this  odour.  onion. 

316.— PAN   KAIL.    {Fr.Soupe  Maigreaux  Choux:) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  cabbage,  or  Savoy  greens,  i  lb.  of  butter  or 
^ripi^g,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  oatmeal  for  thickening,  a  quarts  of 
nter. 

Mode.-~Chop  the  cabbage  very  fine,  thicken  the  water  with  oatmeali 
pet  in  the  cabbage  and  butter,  or  dripping;  season  and  simmer  for  i^* 
bar.  It  can  be  made  sooner  by  blanching  and  mashing  the  greens, 
adding  any  good  liquor  that  a  joint  has  been  boiled  in,  and  then  further 
tiiickea  with  bread  or  pounded  biscuit. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  lid.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  more  suitable  in  winter. 

ttifltfoy.— Thii  is  a  close-hearted,  wrinkle-leaved  cabbage,  sweet  and  f«nder,  Mpedally  the 
^iSt  leaves,  and  in  season  from  November  to  Sprini^  The  yellow  species  bears  hard  weather 
*sa9it  iajnry,  whilst  the  dwarf  kind  are  improved  and  rendered  more  tender  by.  frost 

3I7--PARSNIP  SOUP.    {Fr.-Pur6e  de  Panals.) 

bjredients. — i  lb.  of  sliced  parsnips,  2  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  cayenne 
^ taste,  I  quart  of  stock,  No.  374. 

)bde.^Put  the  parsnips  into  the  stewpan  with  the  butter,  which  has 
^  previously  melted,  and  simmer  them  till  quite  tender.  Then  add 
^^lya  pint  of  stock,  and  boil  together  for  half  an  hour.  Pass  all  through 
2  &i»  strainer,  and  put  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  stock.  Season,  boil, 
uii  senre  immediately.    A  little  milk  or  cream  improves  all  white  soups. 

^bie.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  gi.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  ApriL 

Soffldent  for  4  persons. 

Iks  Puntp.HPr.  Paaata.)  This  ia  a  biennial  plant,  with  a  root  like  a  carrot,  which,  In  antrl* 
toe  ud  saccuria«  matter,  it  neuty  equals.    It  is  a  native  ot  Britain,  and,  in  Us  Wild  state,  may 
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be  found,  in  many  parts,  growing  by  the  road-sides.  It  is  also  to  be  found,  generally  distrib 
over  Europe ;  and,  in  Catholic  countries,  is  mostly  used  with  sah  fish,  in  Lent.  In  Scotl 
it  forms  an  excellent  dish,  when  beat  up  with  butter  and  potatoes ;  it  is,  also,  excellent  v« 
fried.  In  Ireland  it  is  found  to  yield,  in  conjunction  with  the  hop.  a  pleasant  beverage ;  ai 
contains  as  much  spirit  as  the  carrot,  and  makes  an  excellent  wine.  Its  proportion  of  nutr 
matter  is  99  parts  in  z,ooo,  9  being  mucilage  and  90  sugar. 


318.-PEA-SOUP  (GREEN.)    (Fr.— Potage  aux  petits  Po 

Ingredients.— 3  pints  of  green  peas,  2  oz.  of  butter,  4  shred 
lettuces,  2  handfuls  of  spinach,  i  lump  of  sugar,  2  quarts  of  med 
stock,  No.  273. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter,  i  quart  of  the  pea-shells  and  lettuces,  to 
stock,  and  simmer  for  i  hour.  Now  boil  the  spinach,  and  squeeze  it  a 
dry.  Rub  the  soup  through  a  sieve,  and  the  spinach  with  it,  to  colou 
Have  ready  a  pint  of  young  peas  boiled  ;  add  them  to  the  soup,  pu 
the  sugar,  give  one  boil,  and  serve.     If  necessary,  add  salt. 

Tilne.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  8d,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  the  end  of  August. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— It  will  be  well  to  add,  if  the  peas  are  not  quite  young,  a  little  i 
sugar.  Where  economy  is  essential,  water  may  be  used  instead  of  stock  for 
soup,  boiling  in  it  likewise  the  peashells.  and  using  half  the  quantity  of  peas. 

The  Pek  — It  is  supposed  that  the  common  gray  pea,  found  wild  in  Greece,  and  other 
of  the  Levant,  is  the  original  of  the  common  gardei 
and  of  all  the  domestic  varieties  belonging  to  it.  The 
or  field -pea^  called  hisaUit  by  the  French,  is  less  subjc 
^  run  into  varieties  than  the  garden  kinds,  and  is  con&i 
^  ^  by  some,  perhaps  on  that  account,  to  be  the  wild  plant,  i 
-'  ing-  still  a  large  portion  of  its  original  habit.  Froi 
tendency  of  all  other  varieties  "to  run  away,"  and  h( 
different  to  what  they  originally  were,  it  is  very  di&<i 
determine  the  races  to  which  they  belong.  The  pea  wa 
known  to  the  Romans,  and,  probably,  was  introdu< 
Britain  at  an  earlv  period;  fbr  we  find  peas  mentioc 
Lvdgate,  a  poet  of  the  15th  century,  as  being  hawked  in  U 
They  seem,  however,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  havd 
out  of  use ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Fuller  ) 
they  were  brought  from  Holland,  and  were  accoun 
dainties  for  ladies,  they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear  " 
are  some  varieties  of  peas  which  have  no  Mning  in 
which  are  eaten  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  kid 
They  are  called  si^ar  peast  and  the  best  variety  ss 
crooked  sugar,  which  is  also  very  good,  used  in  the  \ 
way.  as  a  culinarv  vegetable.  There  Ss  also  a  white  sor 
readily  splits  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  mi 
set  wjde  apart,  so  as  not  to  grind  them.  Those  a 
largely  for  soupa,  and  especially  for  sea-stores.  F 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  pea,  it 
nutritious  as  an  vtide  of  food. 


^^'m^ 
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319.-PEA-SOUP  (YELLOW.)    (Fr,-Pur6e  de  Poii 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  split  peas,  albs,  of  shin  of  beef,  tritnih 
meat  or  poultry,  a  slice  of  bacoo,  3  large  carrots,  z  turnips,  2  large  i 
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I  head  of  celery,  seasoning  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  soft  water,  any  bones  left 
from  roast  meat,  2  qaarts  of  common  stock,  or  liquor  in  which  a  joint  of 
meat  has  been  boiled,  or  vf^tex. 

Mode. — Put  the  peas  to  soak  overnight  in  soft  water,  and  remove  all 
those  that  float  on  the  top.  Boil  them  in  the  water  till  tender  enough  to 
palp;  then  add  the  ingrediepts  mentioned  above,  and  simmer  for  z  hours, 
stimng  it  occasionally.  Pass  tbe  whole  through  a  sieve,  skim  well, 
season,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread  cut  in  dice,  and  powdered  mint. 

Time.^4  hoars.    Average  Cost,  8d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round,  but  more  suitable  for  cold  weather. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

320  —PEA-SOUP.    {Fr.~Pur6e  de  Pois.) 
(Inexpensive.) 

Ingredients. — 2  onions,  4  carrots,  the  outside  leaves  of  a  head  of 
cdery,  i  quart  of  split  peas,  a  little  mint  shred  fme ;  i  tablespoonful  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  4  quarts  of  water,  or  liquor 
in  which  a  joint  of  meat  has  been  boiled,  a  little  butter,  dripping  or  fat 
bacon. 

Mode.-— Fry  the  vegetables  for  10  minutes  in  a  little  batter  or  dripping, 
previoosly  catting  them  up  jn  small  pieces ;  pour  the  water  on  them,  and 
add  the  peas.  Let  them  simmer  for  nearly  3  hours,  or  until  the  peas  are 
thofooghly  done.  If  this  or  any  other  poise  soap  has  to  be  made  in  a 
hmy,  pat  in  a  pinch  of  soda.  Add  the  sugar,  seasoning  and  mint ;  boil 
for  ^  of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

Time.— 3i  hoars.    Average  Ooet,  zd.  per  quart. 

Seaionable  in  winter. 

Snffleient  for  12  persons. 

321.-POTATO  SOUP.    (Ff.— Pur^e  de  Pom mes  de  Terra.) 

bgredients. — i  onion,  i  stick  of  celery,  i  turnip,  4  lbs*  of  mealy  pota- 
toes, pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  3  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273 ;  or  milk  and 
»atcr. 

Mode.— Boil  the  potatoes  in  the  stock  with  the  other  vegetables ;  mash 
them  smoothly,  that  no  lumps  remain,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  adding 
inoK  stock  or  milk  if  necessary ;  season,  and  simmer  for  five  minutes. 
Skim  well,  and  serve  with  fried  bread.  Soups  of  any  white  vegetables 
may  be  made  in  this  way. 

Time,— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  id.  per  quart. 

Seaaonabte  from  September  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 
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322.— POTATO  SOUP.  (Fr.— Soupe  aux  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

{Another  Mode) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  shin  of  beef,  i  lb.  of  potatoes,  i  onion,  2  oz.  of 
rice,  a  few  outside  leaves  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  3  quarts  of 
water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices,  chop  the  potatoes  and  onion 
and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  water,  peas  and  rice.  Stew  gently 
till  the  gravy  is  drawn  from  the  meat ;  strain  it  off,  take  out  the  beef,  and 
pulp  the  other  ingredients  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Put  the  pulp  back 
in  the  soup,  cut  up  the  celery  in  it,  and  simmer  till  this  is  tender. 
Season,  and  serve  with  fried  bread  in  it. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

323.-POTATO    SOUP. 

{Very  Economical,) 

'  Ingredients.— li  lbs.  of  potatoes  well  pared,  a  thick  slice  of  bread,  a 
stick  of  celery,  6  leeks  peeled  and  cut  into  thin  slices  as  far  as  the  white 
extends  upwards  from  the  roots ;  a  tea-cupful  of  rice  or  sago,  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  salt,  and  half  that  of  pepper,  and  3  quarts  of  water,  or  milk  and 
water. 

Mode. — ^The  water  must  be  completely  boiling  before  anything  is  put 
into  it ;  then  add  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rice,  the  salt  and  the  pepper.  Cover,  and  let  these  come  to  a 
brisk  boil,  put  in  the  others,  and  let  the  whole  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  or 
till  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  done,  and  their  several  juices 
extracted  and  mixed. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  3^.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

The  Potato.— Humboldt  doubted  whether  this  root  iras  a  native  of 
South  America;  but  it  has  been  found  growing  wild  both  in  Chili  and 
Buenos  Ayrea.    It  was  first  brought  to  Spain  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

guito,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  to  England 
cm  Virginia,  in  1586,  and  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his 
estate  of  Youghal,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland.  Thence  it  was  brought  and 
planted  in  Lancasnire;  in  England,  and  was,  at  first,  recommended  to  be 
eaten  as  a  delicate  dish,  and  not  as  common  food.    This  was  in  1587. 

NntHHous  proptrtitsz-^Oi  a  hundred  parts  of  the  potato,  75  are  water,    -  - 

IS  starch,  z\  fibrin  and  albumen,  x  mineral  water,  potatois. 

324— POMERANIAN  SOUP. 
Ingredients.— I  quart  of  white  beans,  i  head  of  celery,  sweet  herbs, 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  1  quart  of  stock,  No.  ^^%^ 
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Mode. — Boil  the  beans  in  plenty  of  water  until  they  are  quite  tender, 
then  take  half  of  them  and  mash  them  thin  with  a  little  stock  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  Return  them  to  the  saucepan  with  the  rest  of  the  stock 
and  the  head  of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  boil  till  a  smooth  soup  is 
obtained.  Now  add  the  reserved  half  of  the  beans,  a  seasoning  of  sweet 
herbs,  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  boil  15  minutes,  and  serve. 

Time.— Altogether  3i  hours.   Average  Cost,  is,  Sd,  per  quart 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

325.— PRINCE'S  SOUP.    (Ff.— Consomm^  aux  Navets.) 

Ingredients. — 12  turnips,  i  lump  of  sugar,  2  spoonfuls  of  strong  veal 
stock,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  stock.  No.  273. 

Mode. — Peel  the  turnips,  and  with  a  cutter  cut  them  in  balls  as  round 
as  possible,  but  very  small.  Put  them  in  the  stock,  which  must  be  very 
bright,  and  simmer  till  tender.  Add  the  veal  stock  and  seasoning.  Have 
little  pieces  of  bread  cut  round,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  moisten  them 
vith  stock ;  put  them  into  a  tureen  and  pour  the  soup  over  the  bread. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  3^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  the  winter. 

Snffloient  for  8  persons. 

326.-«SPRING  SOUP.    (Ff.-Potage  Printanifere.) 
Ingredients. — k  a  pint  of  green  peas,  if  in  season,  a  little  chervil,  2 
shredded  lettuces,  2  onions,  a  very  small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  a  pint  of  water,  seasoning  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  stock, 
N'a  273. 

Mode. — Put  in  a  very  clean  stewpan  the  chervil,  lettuces,  onions, 
parsley  and  butter,  to  i  pint  of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  till  tender. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper ;  when  done,  strain  off  the  vegetables,  and 
pat  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  stock.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the 
^SSs  with  the  other  third,  give  it  a  toss  over  the  fire,  and  at  the  moment  of 
XRiog,  add  this,  with  the  vegetables  which  you  strained  off,  to  the  soup. 

Time.— i  of  an  hour.    Average  Costi  is,  id.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  October. 

Boffldent  for  8  persons. 

327.-SPRING     SOUP, 

(Anothtr  Mode) 
Another  way  of  making  this  favourite  soup  is  to  cut  some  new  car- 
rotsand  turnips  into  the  size  and  shape  of  peas,  and  put  them  in  separate 
•Mcepans  with  enough  stock  to  cover  them  and  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and 
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keep  them  on  the  fire  till  the  stock  has  ail  boiled  away,  taking  care  tha 
they  do  not  bum.  Cook  equal  quantities  of  peas  and  asparagus  point 
in  the  same  way,  and  cut  some  pieces  the  size  of  a  sixpence  from  lettuc 
and  sorrel  leaves,  and  let  them  just  boil  in  the  stock,  which  pour  over  tb 
cooked  vegetables  which  have  been  placed  in  the  tureen,  and  throw  in 
few  sprigs  of  chervil.  This  is  a  very  pretty  soup,  but  it  takes  some  littl 
time  and  trouble  to  make. 

328.  RICE  SOUP.     (Ff.-Potage  au  Riz.) 
Ingredients. — 4  oz.  of  Patna  rice,  salt,  cayenne  and  mace,  2  quarl 
of  white  stock.  No.  278. 

Mode. — ^Throw  the  rice   into  boiling  water,   and  1( 
it  remain  5  minutes ;  then  pour  it  into  a  sieve,  and  alio 
it  to  drain  well.    Now  add  it  to  the  stock  boiling,  an 
allow  it  to  stew  till  it  is  quite  tender ;   season  to  tast 
Serve  quickly. 
Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  6i.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 
Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Rloe.— Thii  is  a  plant  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  formed  the  principal  fa 

of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  people  from  tho  most  remote  antiquity.    Bo 

Pliny  and  Dioscorides  class  it  with  the  cereals,  though  Galen  places  tt  amo 

the  vegetables.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  was  imported  to  Greece,  frc 

India,  about  a86  years  before  Christ.  And  by  the  ancients  it  was  esteemc 

both  nutritious  and  fattening.    There  are  manv  kinds  of  rice — the  Rangoc 

Arracan,  or  Patna,  from  Asia,  and  Carolina  of  the  United  States.    Of  the 

usually  the  Indian  varieties  are  imported  to  this  countrv;  the  Carolina 

considered  the  best,  as  it  is  the  dearest,  but  very  little  now  leaves  t 

EARS  OP  RJCB.        States,  selected  Patna  being  often  sold  as  Carolina.    The  nourishing  pt 

perties  of  rice  are  greatlv  inferior  to  those  of  wheat ;  but  it  is  both  a  hg 

and  wholesome  food.     In  combination  with  other  foods,  its  nutritive  equalities  are  grea 

Increased ;  but  from  its  having  little  fat  or  albumen,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  sole  article  of  diet. 

329.— .RICE  SOUPi    (Fr.—Potage  au  Rlz  d  la  Cr6me.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  rice,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  ^  a  pint  of  crea 
rather  more  than  2  quarts  of  stock.  No.  273. 

Mode. — Boil  the  rice  in  the  stock,  and  rub  half  of  it  through  a  tamm 
put  the  stock  in  a  stewpan,  add  all  the  rice,  and  simmer  gently  fold 
minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  cream  (previcuf 
boiled),  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve;  take  the  soup  off  the  fire,  a( 
the  eggs  and  cream,  stirring  frequently.  Heat  it  gradua.lly,  stirring  i 
the  time ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  the  eggs  will  curdle. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  COBt,  is.  jd,  per  quart, 

Seasonable  allthe  year.  i 

Sufficient  f^r  ?  persons, 
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336.— SAGO  SOUP.   (Ff.— Potage  au  Sagou,) 

tsglredieilt8.~5  oz.  of  sago,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273. 

Mode.— Wash  the  sago  in  water,  and  add  it  by  degrees  to  the  boiling 
stock,  and  simmer  till  the  sago  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
jelly. 

Time.— Nearly  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  i^.  per  quart. 

Seaaonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Note.— The  yolk  of  2  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a  little  cream,  previously  boiled 
2nd  added  at  the  moment  of  serving,  much  improves 

thisscnp. 

fago  {Tt,  8asCRi)i— The  fsuinaceoas  food  of  this  name  con- 
sl^atei  dM  phn  <n  the  Sago  tree  (the  Sagus  farmi/tta  of 
IJDom),  wfaich  grows  spontaneously  in  the  East  Indies 
lod  io  the  archipeU^  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tbef  e  it  forms 
tjM  pdscipai  famaceoos  diet  of  themhabitasti.  In  ardor  to 
procsre  it,  the  tree  is  felled  and  sawn  in  pieces.  The  pith  is 
then  taken  cot,  and  pat  io  receptacles  ot  cold  water,  where 
it  B  sdrred  until  the  floor  separates  from  the  filaments,  and 
snks  to  the  bottom,. where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  until  the 
water,  is  poured  off^  when  it  is  taken  out  and  spread  on 
vieber  finuoes  to  dry.  To  ^ve  it  the  round  granuhur  form  in 
wfaich  «•  find  it  come  to  this  country,  it  is  passed  through  a 
coiiDder,  then  rubbed  into  little  balls,  and  dried.  The  tree 
ts  not  fit  for  fellinsnntU  it  has  attained  a  growth  of  seven 
TBUi,  idwD  a  sii^e  trunk  will  yield  900  lbs.  weight ;  and  as 
an  acre  of  enmnd  will  grow  430  of  these  trees*  a  large  return 
«  Soar  is  the  result.  Tiie  best  quality  has  a  slightly  reddish 
tee,  ind  eanly  dissolwes  to  a  jelly,  in  hot  water.  As  a 
^gv^re  diet,  it  is  much  used,  and  it  is  very  easy  of 


331.-SEMOLINA  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  Semola,) 

Ingredients. — 5  oz.  of  semolina,  2  quarts  of  boiling  stock,  No.  273  or 
Ko.  274. 

Xode.— Drop  the  semolina  into  the  boiling  stock,  and  keep  stirring, 
to  prevent  its  burning  or  going  into  lumps.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an 
^»  and  serve. 

Bme.— Half  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  li.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Snfflcient  for  eight  people. 

^■ittUL— This  is  the  heart  of  the  graiio  duro  wheat  of  Italy,  which  is  imported  for  the 
PvpQKM  making  the  best  vermicelli.  It  has  a  coarse  appearance,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
**  ^tiiaa  warehooses.    It  is  also  called  soojee ;  and  umotetta  is  another  name  for  a  finer  sort. 

332.-SOLFERINO  SOUP.    (Ff.-Potage  £i  rCEuf.) 
^DSredients^— 4  eggs,  \  pint  of  cream,  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  salt 
^  pepper  to  taste,  a  little  flour  to  thicken,  2  quarts  of  stock.  No.  273. 

^lode.— Beat  the  eggs,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  add  the  cream, 
batter  and  seasoning ;  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  bring  it  to  the  con- 
li^ocy of  dough;  make  it  into  balls,  either  round  or.  egg-shaped,  and 
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fry  them  in  butter ;  put  them  in  the  tureen,  and  potli*  the  boilifig  stock 
over  them. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Oost,  is.  yd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sofflolent  for  8  persons. 

333.-SPINACH  SOUP.    (Ff.— Potage  aux  Eplnards.) 

Ingredients. — As  much  spinach  as,  when  boiled,  will  half  fill  a  veg6-' 
table  dish,  a  quarts  of  very  clear  medium  stock.  No.  273. 
Mode. — Make  the  cooked  spinach  into  balls  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
slip  them  into  the  soup-tureen.     This  is  a  very  elegant 
soup,  the  green  of  the  spinach  forming  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  brown  gravy. 
Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  3^.  per  quart 
Seasonable  from  October  to  June. 

Bpinaoli  (FT.  Bptnardf ).— This  plant  was  unknown  by  the  ancients,  al- 
though it  was  cnitivated  m  the  monastic  gardens  of  the  Continent  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  Some  say  that  it  was  originally  brought  from 
Spain  :  but  there  is  a  wild  species  growing  in  England,  and  cultivated  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  preference  to  the  other.  Tnere  are  three  varieties  in  use ; 
the  round-leaved,  the  triangle-leaved,  and  Flanders  spinach,  known  by  its 
large  leaves.  They  all  form  a  useful  ingredient  in  soup ;  but  the  leaves 
ariNACH.  x*®  sometimes  boiled  alone,  mashed,  and  eaten  as  greens. 

334.--TAPIOCA  SOUP.    (Fr.— Consomm6  au  Tapioca.) 

Ingredients.— 5  oz.  of  crushed  tapioca,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273 
or  274. 

Mode.— Put  the  tapioca  into  boiling  stock.  Simmer  gently  till  tender, 
and  ser\*e. 

Time.— About  half  an  hour.     Average  Cost,  is.  3^.  or  gi.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

SofBlcient  for  8  persons. 

Tapiooa.— This  escellent  farinaceous  food  is  the  produce  of  the  pith  of  the  cassava-tree  and 
is  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  in  Bra/il.  It  is,  by  washlngt  procured  as  t  starch  from  the 
tree,  then  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  on  plates  of  hot  iron,  and  uterwards  broken  into  grains,  ia 
which  form  it  is  imported  into  this  country.  Its  nutritive  properties  are  large,  and  as  a  fond  for 
persons  of  delicate  digestion,  or  for  children,  it  is  in  great  estimation.  It  is  less  apt  to  becooM 
sour  during  digestion  than  any  other  farinaceons  foool  e^en  arrowroot  not  excepted. 

335— TOMATO  SOUP.    (Ff.—Pur^e  aux  Tomates.) 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  stock,  No.  273,  i  oz.  of  butter,  12  tomatoes 
I  onion,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  crushed  tapioca,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  tomatoes  and  onions, 
sliced,  cover  with  the  lid  and  simmer  on  the  fire  ten  minutes ;  add  the 
stock  and  the  seasoning ;  then  boil  gently  until  the  tomatoes  are  well 
QQoked ;  pass  all  through  a  hair  sieve.    Return  the  soup  to  the  stewpaui 
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spDSkit  ia  &j^  ULpiot:^  and  boil  until  the  tapioca  is  transparent  A  tin  of 
t^atpes  vH]  serve. 

TmBflu— I  and  i  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  3^.  per  quart. 

Swionfthla  at  any  time 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

336.— TURNIP  SOUP.     (Ff.-Pur6e  de  Navet.) 

IngredientB.— 3  ox.  of  butter,  9  good-sized  turnips,  4  onions,  z  quarts 
•of  Hock,  No.  374,  seasoning  to  taste. 

Mode. — Melt  the  batter. in  the  stewpan,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  wash, 
dnia  and  slice  the  turnips  and  onions  very  thin ;  put  them  in  the 
better,  with  a  teacupful  of  stock,  and  stew  very  gently  for  an  hour. 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  and  simmer  another  hour.  Rub  it 
thn»g)i  a  tammy,  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan  and  let  it  boil.  Serve 
veiyhoL 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Hote— By  adding  a  little  cream  of  milk,  this  soup  will  be 
Much  iBtpcoved. 

Hb  TbzM.  (Tt.  Vavet,)— AUhongh  ttlftiipf  erow  wild  in  England, 
1^  art  mat  me  origiiial  of  the  cultivated  vegetable  made  use  of  in  this 
CBottiy.  Ia  ancient  tlmea  they  were  grown  for  cattle  by  the  Romans, 
ad  ia  Gemaay  and  the  Low  Countries  they  have  from  time  immemorial 
bas  raiaed  far  the  same  purpMose.  In  their  cultivated  state,  they  are  gen- 
cnSynfiosed  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  from  Hanover',  in  the 
taeof  Geonee  I. ;  bat  tlua  has  been  doubted,  as  George  II.  caused  a  de- 
tu'.j/uuu  c^tbe  Korfalk  system  to  be  sent  to  his  Hanoverian  subjects  for 
tfaraB^nunwit  in  the  art  of  tumiih«ulture.  As  a  culinary  vegetable  it 
aeacdSeet.  nHietbar  eaten  adone,  mashed,  or  mixed  with  soups  and  stews. 


\  is  smaD,  being  only  41  parts  in  z,ooo. 


TUftNIP. 

Its  nutritious  matter 


(Fr.-^Pur6e 


337— VEGETABLE-MARROW  SOUP, 
de  Courge.) 

Illgredi6nt&~4  yonng  vegetable-marrows,  or  more  if  \*ery  small,  i  pint 
ofatazD,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  2  quarts  o£  white  stock,  No.  275. 
Mode. — Pare  and  slice  the  marrows,  and  put  them 
in  the  stock  boiling.     When  done  to  a  mash,  press 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  at  the  moment  of  servior; 
add  the  boiling  cream  and  seasoning. 
Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  15. 5^.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  in  summer. 
Sufflcient  for  8  persons. 

Th«  Vegttabto^lforrow.— This  ia  «  tuT ety  of  ih*  gotird  tonrfly,  brought 

from  Persia  by  an  East  India  ship,  and  only  recently  introduced  to 

Briuin.    It  is  alreadv  cultivated  to  a  con  sideraole  ettent,  and,  by  many, 

is  highly  esteemed  when  fried  with  butt^r.     It  is,  however,  dressed  m 

msczTtMiM^uAMMOrw,  diffeient  ways,  eithec  by  stewing  or  boUii  ig,  and,  bciides,  toade  into  pies. 
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338-VEGETABLE  SOUP.    (Fn— Purie  de  Legumes.) 

Ingredients. — 7  oz.  of  carrot,  10  oz.  of  parsnip,  10  oz.  of  potato,  cut 
into  thin  slices ;  i^  oz.  of  butter,  5  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
made  mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  yolks  of  z  eggs,  rather  more 
than  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Boil  the  vegetables  in  the  water  2\  hours ;  stir  them  often, 
and  if  the  water  boils  away  too  quickly,  add  more,  as  there  should  be 
2  quarts  of  soup  when  done.  Mix*  up  in  a  basin  the  butter  and  flour, 
mustard,  salt  and  pepper,  with  a  teacupful  of  cold  water ;  stir  in  the  soup, 
and  boil  10  minutes.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in  the  tureen ; 
pour  on,  stir  well  and  serve. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  quart. 

Sesisonable  in  winter. 

SufBlcient  for  8  persons. 

339— VEGETABLE  SOUP.    (Fr.— Potage  de  Legumes.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — Equal  quantities  of  onions,  carrots,  turnips;  \  lb.  of 
butter,  crust  of  toasted  bread,  i  head  of  celery,  a  fagot  of  herbs,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  2  quarts  of  com- 
mon  stock  or  boiling  water.  .  Allow  ^  of  a  lb.  of  vegetables  to  6  quarts  of 
stock,  No.  273. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  onions,  carrots  and  turnips ;  wash  and  drain  them 
well,  and  put  them  in  the  stewpan,  with  the  butter  and  powdered  sugar. 
Toss  the  whole  over  a  sharp  fire  for  10  minutes,  but  do  not  let  them 
brown,  or  you  will  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  soup.  When  done,  pour  the 
stock  or  boiling  water  on  them ;  add  the  bread,  celery,  herbs  and  season- 
ing; stew  for  3  hours;  skim  well  and  strain  it  ofif;  when  ready  to  serve, 
add  a  little  sliced  carrot,  celery  and  turnip,  and  flavour  with  a  spoonful 
of  Harvey's  sauce,  or  a  little  ketchup. 

Time.— 3i  hours.  .  Average  Cost,  8</.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Suflicient  for  8  persons. 

340.-VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— I  cabbage,  i  carroty  2  leeks,  celery,  ^  a  lettuce,  \  pint 
of  green  peas,  i  small  cauliflower,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No. 
274,  or  water,  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — ^Wash  and  shred  the  cabbage,  carrot,  leeks,  celery,  and  lettuce. 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  put  in  the  shreded  vegetables,  fr> 
them  very  steadily  about  ten  minutes ;  then  add  the  boiling  water  or 
stock.     Then  add  the  peas  and  cauliflowers  broken  into   small  sprigs , 
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and  flimmer  one  hour,  serve  in  a  tnreen  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
which  have  been  dried  and  browned  in  the  oven. 

Ttma— li  honrs.    Average  Cost,  15.  8i.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  August. 

Sufficient  for  S  persons. 

341— VEGETABLE  SOUP.    (Fr.-Soupe  Maigrc.) 

{Good  and  Cluap^  made  without  Meat.) 

Ingredients.— 6  potatoes,  4  turnips,  or  2  if  very  large ;  2  carrots,  2 
onions ;  if  obtainable,  2  mushrooms ;  i  head  of  celer}',  i  large  slice  of 
bread,  i  small  saJtspoonful  of  salt,  ^  saltspoonful  of  ground  black  pepper, 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  Harvey's  sauce,  6  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Peel  the  vegetables,  and  cut  them  up  into  small  pieces  ;  toast 
the  bread  rather  brown,  and  put  all  into  a  stewpan  with  the  water  and 
seasoning.  Simmer  gently  for  3  hours,  or  until  all  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
and  pass  it  through  a  sieve  in  the  same  way  as  pea-soup,  which  it  should 
resemble  in  consistence  ;  but  it  should  be  a  dark-brown  colour.  Boil  it 
again  for  10  minafes;  put  in  the  Harvey's  sauce,  and,  if  necessary,  add  to 
the  flavouring. 

fnme. — 3  honrs,  or  rather  more.    Average  Cost,  id,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufflcient  for  16  persons. 

342— EXCELLENT  VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

Ingredieints.— I  pint  Egyptian  lentils,  2  turnips,  2  carrots,  2  onions,  i 
dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  lump  of  sugar, 
pepper,  salt,  3  pints  of  water. 

Mode. — Wash  the  lentils  thoroughly,  and  let  them  drain.  Cut  up  the 
vegetables  and  fry  them  a  nice  browij  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter.  Put 
in  the  lentils  and  add  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Boil  until  the  lentils  are  per- 
fectly tender,  about  three  hours.  Then  add  a  pint  of  water  and  rub  all 
through  a  tammy.  Return  to  the  stewpan,  put  in  the  seasoning,  ketchup, 
and  a  small  lump  of  sugar,  boil  for  a  ^  of  an  hour,  then  serve. 

TfariA — About  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  7^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  especially  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

343— VERMICELLI  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  Vermicelle.) 

Ingredients. — xi  lb.  of  bacon,  stuck  with  cloves ;  \  oz.  of  butter, 
worked  up  in  flour ;  i  small  fowl,  trussed  for  boiling ;  5  oz,  of  vermicelli, 
2  quarts  of  white  stock.  No.  27^. 
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Mode.— Put  the  stock,  bacon,  butter  and  fowl  into  the  stewpan,  and 
stew  for  i  of  an  hour.  Take  the  vermicelli,  add  it  to  a 
little  of  the  stock,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
tender.  When  the  soup  is  ready,  take  out  the  fowl  and 
bacon,  and  put  the  bacon  on  a  dish.  Skim  the  soup 
as  clean  as  possible ;  pour  it,  with  the  vermicelli,  over 
the  fowl.  Cut  some  bread  thin,  put  in  the  soup,  and 
serve. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
fowl  and  bacon,  is,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 
vERiiicBLLi.  Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Vermicelli.— Thii  is  a  preparation  of  Italian  origin,  and  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  macaroni 
only  the  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  saffron  and  cheese  are  added  to  the  paste. 

344.-VERMICELLI  SOUP-    (Fr.-Potage  Vermicelle.) 

{Another  Mode.) 
Ingredients.—:^  lb.  of  vermicelli,  2  quarts  of  clear  gravy  soup.  No.  27^ 
Mode.— Put  the  vermicelli  in  the  soup  boiling ;  boil  for  a  quarter  to  ha 
an  hour,  and  stir  frequently.    Any  clear  soup  can  be  used  for  vermicelli, 
Time.— Half  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  2i.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 
Sufficient  for  8  persons, 

345 -WHITE  SOUP.    (Fn-Potage  lait  d'Amandes.) 

Ingredients.— J  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  J  lb.  of  cold  veal  or  poultry, 
thick  slice  of  stale  bread,  a  piece  of  fresh  lemon -peel,  i  blade  of  nisLC 
pounded  ;  J  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  2  quarts  of  white  sto< 
No.  275. 

Mode.— Reduce  the  almonds  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  with  a  spoonful 
water,  and  add  to  them  the  meat,  which  should  be  previously  pound 
with  the  bread.  Beat  all  together,  and  add  the  lemon-peel,  very  fin* 
chopped,  and  the  mace.  Pour  the  boiling  stock  on  the  whole,  and  simrj 
for  an  hour.  Rub  the  eggs  in  the  cream,  put  in  the  soup,  bring  it  t 
boil,  and  serve  immediately. 

Time. — ij  hour.    Average  Costi  is,  gd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note. — A  more  economical  white  soup  may  be  made  by  using  common  veal  st  1 
and  thickening  with  rice,  flour  and  milk,    Vermicelli  should  be  served  witli   i^ 

Average  Cost,  §</.  per  quart, 
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MEAT,  POULTRY  AND   GAME  SOUPS. 


346.-BRILLA  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— 4  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  3  carrots,  2  turnips,  a  large  sprig 
of  thyme,  z  onions,  i  head  of  celery,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  4  quarts  of 
water. 

Mode. — ^Take  the  beef,  cnt  off  all  the  meat  from  the  bone,  in  nice 
square  pieces,  and  boil  the  bone  for  4  hours.  Strain  the  liquor,  let  it 
cool,  and  take  off  the  fat ;  then  put  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  cold  liquor ; 
cut  small  the  carrots,  turnips  and  celery ;  chop  the  onions,  add  them 
with  the  thyme  and  seasoning,  and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  tender.  If 
not  brown  enough,  colour  it  with  browning. 

Time.— 6  hours.    Average  Co8t,  Sd.  per  quart. 

8ea802iable  all  the  year. 

Suffioient  for  10  persons. 


^_|L— This  sweet  herb  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  made  use  cf  it  in  culinary  pre  para- 

tioas,  as  wcU  as  aromatic  liqueurs.  There  arc  two  species  of  it  growing  wild  in  bntaio,  but  the 
fardea  tbyoic  is  a  native  ot  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  more  delicate  in  its  perfume  than  th" 
Gcfaers.    Its  yooDg  leaves  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  soups  and  sauces ;  they  are  also  used  iu 


347.— CUSTARD  SOUP.    (Fr.— Consomm6  i  la  Royale.) 

Illgrediexit8«~i  pint  best  stock,  2  yolks  and  i  whole  egg,  a  pinch  of 
salt 

Kode. — Beat  the  eggs,  pour  on  them  the  stock,  and  strain  into  a 
battered  jar,  cover  with  paper,  and  steam  very  slowly  till  the  custard  is 
•ct  (about  20  minutes).  When  cold,  turn  out  and  cut  in  "  dice,"  or  stamp 
oat  with  a  fancy  cutter. 

To  colour  the  custard,  if  required,  spinach  greening,  or  cochineal  may 
be  used.     Use  this  with  the  best  clear  stock. 

Time.~ii  hours.    Average  Coat,  6<f. 

Sufficient  for  3  quarts. 

348.-CALVES'  TAILS  SOUP.    (Fr.-Pur^e  de  Queue 

de  Veau.) 

Ingredleilts. — 2  calves*  tails,  i  head  of  celery,  4  shalots,  i  onion,  i 
carrot,  bancb  of  parsley,  sprig  of  thyme,  small  bay-leaf,  mace,  4  cloves, 
X  gQl  of  cream,  i  glass  of  sherry,  yolks  of  3  eggs,  i  oz.  Parmesan  cheese, 
pepper,  salt,  2  quarts  of  stock.  No.  273. 
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Mode. — Stick  the  cloves  into  the  onion,  and  put  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
vegetables  into  a  saucepan  with  the  stock.  Cut  the  tails  into  2-inch 
pieces  and  add  them.  Simmer  gently  for  i^  hours ;  then  take  the  meat 
from  the  stock,  rinse  it  in  cold  water  and  lay  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  Skim 
all  grease  from  the  stock,  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  strain  it  into  another 
saucepan  containing  the  pieces  of  meat  and  some  forcemeat  quenelles 
(No.  .634).  Five  minutes  before  serving  put  in  the  cream,  sherry,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  the  grated  cheese,  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 

Time.— Altogether,  2  hours.  Average  Cost,  2s.  per  quart,  without 
the  forcemeat 

Seasonable  in  the  winter. 

Sofflcient  for  8  persons. 


349.-CHICKEN  SOUP.    (Fr.-Soupe  au  Poulet.) 

Ingredients. — i  chicken,  3  carrots,  i  pint  of  tomatoes,  x  teacupful 
of  lima  beans,  i  pint  of  milk,  flour,  cayenne,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  up  a  chicken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan 
with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it ;  cut  up  the  vegetables  and  add  them  with 
the  beans.  Keep  the  saucepan  simmering  for  3  hours ;  then  add  the  milk 
and  thicken  smoothly  with  flour.  Simmer  for  i  hour  longer,  then  add 
the  seasoning  and  serve. 

Time.— 4i  hours.    Average  Cost,  ss.  6d 

Seasonable  in  the  summer 

Suflicient  for  4  persons. 


350-- COTTAGE  SOUP.    (Fr.— Potage  au  Paysan.) 

{Good  Family  Soup.) 

Ingredient8.-~2  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  i  lb.  of  streaky  bacon,  i  lb.  of 
mixed  vegetables  (turnip,  carrot,  onion) ;  2  lbs.  of  mealy  potatoes,  i  or.  of 
rice,  2  oz.  of  good  dripping,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  and  bacon  into  very  small  pieces,  slice  the 
vegetables.  Put  the  meat  and  onion  with  the  dripping  into  a  stewpan, 
and  fry  till  nicely  browned ;  then  add  the  sliced  carrots  and  potatoes,  and 
4  quarts  of  water.  Stew  all  slowly  for  3  hours  keeping  the  saucepan  lid 
firmly  on  during  cooking.  About  half  an  hour  before  serving  add  the  rice, 
turnip,  pepper  and  salt. 

Time.— About  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  W.  per  quart 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufljolent  for  8  persons. 
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351— GIBLET  SOUP.    (Ff.— Potage  au  Gibelettes  d'Oie.) 

Ingredients. — 3  sets  of  goose  or  duck  giblets,  2  lbs.  of  6hin  of  beef,  a  few 
boDes,  2  mutton-shanks,  2  large  onions,  2  carrots,  i  large  fagot  of  herbs, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  oz.  of  butter  mixed  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
flour,  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Scald  the  giblets,  cut  the  gizzards  in  8  pieces,  and  put  them  in 
&  stewpan  with  the  beef,  bones,  ox-tail,  mutton-shanks,  onions,  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt ;  add  the  3  quarts  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the  giblets 
are  tender,  taking  care  to  skim  well.  When  the  giblets  are  done,  take 
them  out ;  put  them  in  your  tureen,  strain  the  soup  through  a  sieve,  add 
the  cream  and  butter,  mixed  with  a  dessertspoonful  of  fiour,  boil  it  up  a 
few  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  giblets.  It  can  be  flavoured  with 
port  wine  and  a  little  mushroom  ketchup,  instead  of  cream.  Add  salt  to 
taste.  . 

l^me.— 4  hours.    Average  CoBt,  Sd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

352.-GRAVY  SOUP.    (Fr.-Grand   Bouillon.) 

Xngredients.— 6  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  a  knuckle  of  veal  weighing  5  lbs., 
a  few  pieces  of  trimmings,  2  slices  of  nicely  flavoured  lean  ham ;  ^  lb.  of 
butter,  4  onions,  4  carrots,  i  turnip,  nearly  a  head  of  celery,  3  blades  of 
mace,  6  cloves,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  3  lumps  of  sugar,  6  quarts  of  boiling  soft  water.  It  can  be  flavoured 
with  ketchup,  Leamington  sauce  (S€c  Sauces),  Harvey's  sauce,  and  a 
little  soy. 

Mode.— Slightly  brown  the  meat  and  ham  in  the  butter,  but  do  not 
let  them  bum.  When  this  is  done,  pour  to  it  the  water,  and  as  the  scum 
rises,  take  it  off;  when  no  more  appears,  add  all  the  other  ingredients, 
and  let  the  soup  simmer  slowly  by  the  fire  for  6  hours  without  stirring  it 
any  more  from  the  bottom ;  take  it  off,  and  let  it  settle  ;  skim  off  all  the 
bi  you  can,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve  or  cloth. 
When  perfectly  cold  you  can  remove  all  the  fat,  and 
leave  the  sediment  untouched,  which  serves  very  nicely 
for  thick  gravies,  hashes,  &c. 

nine.-'7  ^ouTs.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Saffleient  for  14  persons. 

IMIVB.  (Pr.  tihioorfo.)— TbiB  plaot  belongB  to  the  acetarious  tribe  of 
v^caiMes,  and  is  supposed  to  nave  originally  come  from  China  and 
Java.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  not  introduced  to  Eng- 
bsd  tni  about  the  middle  of  the  z6th  centurr.  It  is  consumed  in  large 
^Daadties  by  the  French,  and  in  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
i(  a  grown  in  abundance.  It  is  greatly  used  as  a  winter  salad,  as  well 
Mia  soups  and  stews. 
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353.-HARE  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  de  U6vre,) 

Ingredients.*— A  hare  fresh  killed,  i  lb.  of  lean  gravy  beef,  a  slice  of 
ham,  I  carrot,  2  onions,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  oz.  of  whole  black 
pepper,  a  little  browned  flour,  J  pint  of  port  wine,  the  crumb  of  two  French 
rolls,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Skin  and  paunch  the  hare,  saving  the  liver  and  as  much  blood 
as  possible.  Cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  all  the  ingre- 
dients, and  simmer  gently  for  6  hours.  This  soup  should  be  made  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted.  Strain  through  a  sieve,  put  the  best  parts  of  the 
hare  in  the  soup,  and  serve. 

Time.-— 6  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  gi.  per  quart. 

Sesisonable  from  September  to  February. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

The  Common  Hare.— This  little  animal  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  is  destitute  of  natural  weapons 
of  defence,  Providence  has  endowed  it  with  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  the  passion  of  fear.    As  if  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  this  passion,  too. 
He  has  furnished  it  with  long  and  tubular  ears,  in  order  that  it  mar 
,     catch  the  remotest  sounds ;  and  with    full,  prominent  eyes,  which 
^  enable  it  to  see,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  before  ancl  behind  it. 
-   The  hare  feeds  in  the  evenings,  and  sleeps  during  most  of  the  day  ; 
and,  as  it  generally  lies  on  the  ground,  its  feet,  botti  below  and  above, 
are  protected  with  a  thick  covering  of  hair.    Its  flesh,  though  esteemed 
by  the  Romans,  was  forbidden  by  the  Druids  and  by  the  earlier  Britons. 
,  It  is  now,  though  very  dark  and  dry,  and  devoid  of  fat,  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  flavour.    In  purchas- 
ing this  animal,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  both  hares  and  rabbits, 
when  old,  have  their  claws  rugged  and  blunt,  their  haunches  thick,  and 
their  ears  dry  and  tough.    The  ears  of  a  young  hare  easily  tear,  and  it 
has  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  lip ;  whilst  its  claws  are  both  smooth  and  sharp. 

354-HARE     SOUP. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Proceed  as  above  ;  but,  instead  pf  putting  the  joints  of  the  hare  in  the 
soup,  pick  the  meat  from  the  bones,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  add  it, 
with  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  to  the  soup.  Rub  all  through  a 
sieve ;  heat  slowly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.    Send  it  to  table  immediately. 

Time.— 8  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

355.-HARICOT  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— 3  lbs.  neck  of  mutton,  2  turnips,  2  carrots,  i  onion,  \ 
head  of  celery,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  273,  i  glass  of  port  wine,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  fipur,  butter,  dessertspoonful  of  ketchup. 

Mode.— Cut  the  neck  into  neat  cutlets  and  fry  them  a  nice  light  brown » 
then  add  the  stock  to  them,  and  stew  until  tender.  In  the  meantime 
slice  the  vegetables  and  fry  them  in  a  Httle  butter.    Skim  the  fat  off  the 
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soup,  pat  in  the  vegetables,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter.  If  it  is 
not  coloured  sufficiently  add  some  browning.  Add  the  wine  and  ketchupi 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Time.--ii  hours.    Average  Costj  is.  6i.  per  quart 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Bufflcient  for  8  persons. 

356— HESSIAN  SOUP.    (Fr.-^Potage  de  Tdte  de  Boduf.) 

Ingredienta, — Half  an  ox*s  head,  x  pint  of  split  peas,  8  carrots,  6 
tornips,  6  potatoes,  6  onions,  i  head  of  celery,  i  bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  2  blades  of  mace^  a  little  allspice,  4  cloves,  the 
cmmb  of  a  French  roll,  6  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Clean  the  head,  rub  it  with  salt  and  water,  and  soak  it  for  five 
hours  in  warm  water.  Simmer  it  in  the  water  till  tender,  put  it  into  a 
pan  and  let  it  cool;  skim  off  all  the  fat ;  take  out  the  head,  and  add  the 
vegetables  cut  up  small,  and  the  peas,  which  have  been  previously 
soaked;  simmer  them,  without  the  meat,  till  they  are  done  enough  to 
pulp  through  a  sieve.  Add  the  seasoning,  with  pieces  of  the  meat  cut 
np ;  give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Ooat,  9i.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Bnfflcient  for  16  persons. 

Note. — ^An  excellent  hash  or  ragoiit  can  be  made  by  cutting  up  the  nicest  parts 
of  the  head,  thickening  and  seasoning  more  highly  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  adding 
a  glass  of  port  wine  and  a  tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup. 

357— HUNTER'S  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  du  Chasseur.) 

Ingrediexits.— I  carrot,  x  head  of  celery,  i  onion,  5  slices  of  lean  ham 
or  bacon,  2  oz.  of  butter,  parsley,  cayenne,  pepper,  salt,  flour,  2  quarts  of 
stock.  No.  373, 1  pint  of  red  wine,  3  partridges. 

Mode.— Slice  the  vegetables  thinly,  if  the  carrot  is  small  use  two  or 
three,  and  cut  up  the  ham,  then  fry  all  in  the  butter,  dredging  them  with 
floor  as  they  turn  yellow.  Let  them  colour  a  good  light  brown,  then 
poor  into  the  soup-kettle,  add  the  stock  and  wine,  and  let  the  soup  boil. 
Meantime,  roast  the  partridges,  basting  them  well  with  butter,  then  cut 
off  the  breasts  in  trim  slices,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  meat.  Pound  the 
bones  in  a  mortar  and  add  them  to  the  soup.  When  the  soup  is  suffici- 
ently cooked,  strain  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it  get  hot 
again  but  not  boil  Put  in  the  partridge  meat  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
send  the  tureen  at  once  to  table. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  game,  2x.  per  quart, 

Seaaonable  October  to  February, 

SuQoieot  for  8  persoos, 
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3S8.-IMPERIAL  SOUP.    (Fr.— Soupe  Royale.) 

Ixigredients.— 5  eggs,  2  quarts  of  stock,  No.  275,  salt  and  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Take  i  pint  of  stock  and  season  it  with  salt  and  nutmeg. 
Well  whisk  the  eggs,  then  beat  them  into  the  soup,  and  put  it  into  a 
well-buttered  mould  or  basin ;  put  on  a  cover,  or  a  thickly  floured  cloth, 
and  put  the  basin  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  one  hour, 
but  not  fast,  or  the  custard  will  be  fall  of  holes.  Then  turn  it  out  of  the 
basin,  cut  it  into  thin  slices  or  small  pieces ;  heat  the  remainder  of  the 
stock,  add  the  jellied  soup  to  it,  and  serve. 

Time.— li  hours.    Average  Cost,  i^.  4^.  per  quart 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufflcient  for  6  persons. 

359— MOCK  TURTLE. '  (Fr.— Oonsomm^  de  T6te 
do  Veau.) 

Ingredients. — i  a  calf  s  head,  i  lb.  of  butter,  ^  lb.  of  lean  haai,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  basil,  2  onions,  a  few  chopped  mushrooms  (when  obtain- 
able), 2  shallots,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flouri  ^  bottle  of  Madeira  or  sherry, 
force-meat  balls,  cayenne,  salt  and  mace  to  taste,  the  juice  of  i  lemon 
and  I  Seville  orange,  i  dessertspoonful  of  pounded'  sugar,  3  quarts  of 
best  stock.  No.  274. 

Mode. — ^Scald  the  head  with  the  skin  on,  remove  the  brain,  tie  the 
head  .up  in  a  cloth,  and  let  it  boil  fori  hour.  Then  take  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water.  Now  take  the  meat,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  cover  with  stock  ; 
let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  if  not  quite  tender ;  and  set 
it  on  one  side.  Melt  the  butter  in  another  stewpan,  and  add  the  ham, 
cut  small,  with  the  herbs,  parsley,  onions,  shallots,  mushrooms,  and 
nearly  a  pint  of  stock;  let  these  simmer  slowly  for  2  hours,  and  then 
dredge  in  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter.  Fill  up  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stock,  add  the  wine,  let  it  stew  gently  for  10  minutes,  rub 
it  through  a  tammy,  and  put  it  to  the  calfs  head  ;  season  with  cayenne, 
and,  if  required,  a  little  salt ;  add  the  juice  of  the  orange  and  lemon ; 
and  when  liked,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  the  sugar.  Put  in 
the  force-meat  balls,  simmer  5  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.-'4i  hours.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d.  per  quart,  or  as.  6d.  without 
wine  or  force-meat  balls. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufflcient  for  la  persons* 

Note.— The  bones  of  the  head  should  be  well  stewed  in  the  liquor  it  -was  first 
boiled  in,  and  will  make  good  white  stock,  flavoured  with  vegetables,  ^c. 
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360.-.MOCK  TURTLE. 

(More  Economical,) 

Ingredients. — A  knuckle  of  veal  weighing  5  or  6  lbs.,  2  cow-heels, 
2  large  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  x  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  3  blades  of 
mace,  salt  to  taste,  12  peppercorns,  i  glass  of  sherry,  24  force-meat  balls, 
1  fittle  lemon-juice,  4  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  force-meat  balls  and 
lemon-juice,  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  stew  for  6  hours.  Do  not  open  it  till 
coid.  When  wanted  for  use,  skim  o£f  all  the  fat,  and  strain  carefully ; 
place  it  on  the  fire,  cut  up  the  meat  into  inch-and-a-half  squares,  put  it, 
with  the  force-meat  balls  and  lemon-juice,  into  the  soup,  and  serve.  It 
can  be  flavoured  with  a  tablespoonful  of  anchovy,  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

Time.— 6  hours.    Average  Coat,  is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

n*  OUT— The  flesh  of  this  aaimal  is  called  veal,  and  when  yonnK,  that  ii,  under  two  months 
oU.  yields  a  lat»  quantity  of  solable  extract,  and  is,  therefore,  much  employed  for  soups  and 
broths.  The  fiesez  larmers  have  obtained  a  celebrity  for  fiittening  calves  better  than  any  others 
'  *"  '  d,  where  they  are  plentifoliy  sapplied  with  millc ;  a  thing  impossible  to  be  done  in  the 
9  netghbonrhood  of  London. 

» are  several  species  of  this  plant ;  hot  that  which  is  preforred  for  oookerY  is 
inanve  ot  rorrogai,  and  is  called  swut  or  knotted  marjoram.  When  its  leaves  are  dried,  tney 
hire  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour ;  and  hence  are  used  for  soups,  stuffings,  &c. 

BariL— This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  highly  aromatic,  having  a  perfume  greatlv 
Tyymhltng  that  of  cloves.  It  is  not  much  employed  in  English  cookery,  but  is  a  fsvourite  with 
Fnsch  cooks,  by  whom  its  leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 

361. -CLEAR    MOCK   TURTLE. 

Ingredienta. — \  a  calf  s  head,  t  lb.  of  gravy  beef,  2  carrots,  x  turnip, 
\  head  of  celery,  2  onions  stuck  with  3  cloves  each,  bunch  of  herbs,  20 
peppercorns,  blade  of  mace,  salt,  6  oz.  of  bacon  or  ham,  2  glasses  of 
sherry,  4  quarts  of  water,  the  juice  of  i  a  lemon. 

Mode. — Wash  and  bone  the  head.  Tie  the  meat  in  a  cloth  and  chop 
the  bones,  put  the  meat,  bones,  and  half  the  vegetables  and  seasoning 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  water,  allow  it  to  boil  up  and  skim  well.  Simmer 
aboat  3  hours.  Take  the  head  up  and  sh:ain  the  stock  into  a  basin. 
When  the  stock  is  cold  carefully  remove  the  fat.  Put  the  stock  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  remainder  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  meat  finely 
shreded.  Whisk  over  the  fire  until  the  soup  is  just  on  the  boil.  Draw  it 
on  one  side,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes,  when  clarified 
strain  through  a  clean  cloth,  add  the  stock,  some  force-meat  balls,  and 
pieces  of  the  head  served  in  the  soup. 

*I*lxne.~6  hours.   Average  Coa^  4^. 

Seasonable  any  time. 

Stif&cient  for  12  persons. 
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362.~MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP.    (Fr.— Soupe  ae  llnde.) 

Ingredients.—  2  pints  of  stock,  No.  273,  3  onions,  i  stick  of  rhubarb,  i 
oz.  of  bacon,  i  02.  of  butter,  2  02.  of  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder* 
^  tablespoonful  of  curry  paste,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  salt, 
cayenne,  juice  of  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter  and  fry  bacon  in  it  a  few  minutes,  prepare  tfce 
vegetables  and  fry  them  in  the  butter,  shake  in  the  flour,  curry  powder, 
and  paste,  fry  these  altogether  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  stock ;  alloiv 
this  to  boil,  skim  it  thoroughly,  add  the  seasonings  and  simmer  i  hour. 
Pass  through  a  tammy  sieve  when  hot,  add  the  lemon  juice  and  some 
small  pieces  of  cooked  white  meat  or  fowl.  Boiled  rice  should  be  handed 
with  the  soup. 

Time.--2  hours.    Average  Cost  for  this  quantity,  is.  yd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

363.-MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP  MADE  WITH 
AUSTRALIAN  MEAT. 

Ingredients. — A  2  lb.  tin  of  Australian  mutton,  i  ob,  of  bacon  either 
cooked  or  uncooked,  2  onions,  2  carrots,  i  turnip,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  i  oz  of  curry  powder,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
pepper,  ^  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  either  a  sour 
apple  or  two,  or  a  stick  of  rhubarb. 

Mode. — Put  2  quarts  of  warm  water  into  a  basin,  and  having  taken  ofT 
some  of  the  fat  from  the  meat,  turn  it  into  it.  Put  2  oz.  of  the  fat  with 
the  bacon  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  the  fat  has  melted,  put  in  the  onions 
slicedi  and  frizzle  for  a  few  minutes;  then  the  other  vegetables  and 
herbs,  and  shake  in  with  them  the  flour  and  curry  powder,  and  fry  a  few 
more  minutes,  then  add  the  stock  and  stir  till  it  boils  and  thickens 
thoroughly,  well  skim  and  add  the  seasoning  and  lemon  juice.  Allow  all 
to  boil  till  the  vegetables  are  well  cooked,  then  rub  the  soup  through  a 
hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  gd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 

364.-MUTTON  BROTH.    (Ff .-Bouillon  de  Mouton.) 
Ingredients.-— 3  lbs.  of  scrag  of  mutton,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  i  onion, 

little  celery,  i  leeki  i  teaspoonfril  of  chopped  parsley,  3  oz.  of  rice  or 

pearl  barley. 
Mode. — Cut  the  mutton  into  joints,  trim  and  wash  the  dirty  pieces, 

put  the  meat  into  a  saucepan  and  pour  over  it  5  pints  of  water.     Very 

carefully  skim  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  add  the  salt,  and  simmer 
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gently  for  two  hoars.  Add  the  vegetables,  cut  in  strips,  and  the  rice  or 
baiiey,  simmer  gently  again  about  i  an  hour ;  remove  any  grease  and 
add  the  parsley.  The  best  pieces  of  the  mutton  can  be  served  in  the 
broth  or  on  a  dish  with  melted  butter. 

Time.— 3  hours.   Average  Co8t^  is.  3i. 

Seasonable  any  time. 

Sufficient  fpr  8  or  10  persons. 

n*  8katp.-*This  animal  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  patriarchi,  ia  the  dky%  of  old, 
asd,  DO  doubt,  multiplied  ontil  its  species  were  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia, 
fast  at  what  period  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  ia  not  known.  It  is  now  loond  in  almost  every 
pvtol  the  globe,  altboagh,  as  a  domestic  animal,  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  man  for  ita 
sQpport  Its  value,  however,  amply  repays  bim  for  whatever  care  and  kindnesa  he  may  bestow 
^poait;  for,  like  the  ox.  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it  that  he  cannot  convert  to  some  useful 
pBTpose.  The  fleece,  which  serves  it  for  coverinc,  is  appropriated  bv  man  to  serve  the  same 
cod  to  himself,  whilst  ito  skin  is  also  applied  to  various  purposes  in  civilised  lifie.  It  entrails  are 
BMd  as  strings  for  musical  instruments,  and  ita  bones  are  calcined,  and  employed  as  tests  in  the 
aide  of  the  refiner.  Its  milk,  being  thicker  than  that  of  the  cow,  yielda  a  greater  quantity  of 
bstierand  cheese,  and  its  flesh  is  among  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  that  can  be  eaten. 
TBooson  has  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  the  sheep,  w^en  bound  to  undergo  the 
opcradon  of  besnK  shorn  of  its  wool:— 

**  Behold,  where  bound,'  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  alMepending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  t 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears !  " 

365.-OX  CHEEK  SOUP.  (F/.-SoupedeT6te  de  Boeuf.) 

Ingredienta.— An  ox-cheek,  2  02.  of  butter,  3  or  4  slices  of  lean  ham 
or  bacon,  x  parsnip,  3  carrots,  2  onions,  i  head  of  celery,  3  blades  of 
mace,  ^  cloves,  a  fagot  of  savoury  herbs,  i  bay  leaf,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  that  of  pepper,  browning,  the  crust  of  a  French  roll,  5  quarts  of 
water. 

Mode. — Lay  the  ham  in  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with  the  butter ; 
bteak  the  bones  of  the  cheek,  wash  it  clean,  and  put  it  on  the  ham ;  cut 
the  vegetables  small,  add  them  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  set  the  whole 
over  a  slow  fire  for  a  ^  of  an  hour.  Now  put  in  the  water  and  simmer 
gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  4  quarts ;  take  out  the  fleshy  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  strain  the  soup  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  thicken  with  flour,  put  in  a 
head  of  sliced  celery,  and  simmer  till  the  celery  is  tender.  If  not  a  good 
colour,  ose  a  little  browning.  Cut  the  meat  into  small  square  pieces, 
poor  the  soup  over,  and  serve  with  the  crust  of  a  French  roll  in  the 
toreen,    A  glass  of  sherry  much  improves  this  soup. 

l^me.— 3  to  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  qd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Buffleient  for  12  persons. 


Tke  Oa.— or  the  auadmpeda  animals,  the  flesh  of  those  that  feed  npon  herbs  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious  for  human  food.  In  the  earl?  ages,  the  oz  was  used  as  a  religious 
sacrifice,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians  was  deemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  worthy  of  exalta- 
tion to  represent  Taurus,  one  of  the  tweWe  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  To  this  day,  the  Hindoos 
▼eaerate  toe  cow,  whose  flesh  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  and  whose  fat,  supposed  to  have  been 
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s  of  the  Indian  armyi  was  one  of  the  proximate  cansea  of  the 

_hera  are  no  animals  of  greater  use  to  man  than  the  tribe  to 

J  belongs.  There  is  hardly  a  part  of  them  that  does  not  enter  into  some  of  the 
arts  and  purposes  of  civilized  life.  Of  their  horns  are  made  combs,  knife-handles,  boxes, 
spoons  and  drinking  caps.  They  are  also  made  into  transparent  plates  for  lanterns:  an 
mvenUon  ascribed  in  England,  to  King  Alfred.  Glue  is  made  from  their  gristles,  cartilages, 
and  portions  of  their  hides.  Their  bones  often  form  a  substitute  for  ivory;  their  skins,  when 
calves,  are  manufactured  into  vellum;  their  blood  is  the  basis  of  Prussian  blue;  their  sinews 
furnish  fine  and  strong  threads*  used  by  saddlers;  their  hair  enters  into  various  manufactures: 
tbeir  tallow  is  made  into  candles ;  their  flesh  is  eaten;  and  the  utility  of  the  milk  and  cieam  ot 
the  cow  is  well  known. 

366.^0X-TAIL  SOUP.   (Fk— Potage  de  Queue  de  Boeuf.) 

Ingredients.— 2  ox-tails,  2  slices  of  bam,  i  oz.  of  butter,  2  carrots,  z 
turnips,  3  onions,  i  leek,  i  head  of  celery,  \  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i 
bay  leaf,  12  whole  peppercorns,  4  cloves,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  i  glass  of  port  wine,  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  tails,  separatipg  them  at  the  joints;  wash  them» 
and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter.  Cut  the  vegetables  in  slices, 
and  add  them,  with  the  peppercorns  and  herbs.  Put  in  i  pint  of  water^ 
and  stir  it  over  a  sharp  fire  till  the  juices  are  drawn.  Fill  up  the  stew- 
pan  with  the  water,  and,  when  boiling,  add  the  salt.  Skim  well,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  4  hours,  or  until  the  tails  are  tender.  Take  them 
out,  skim  and  strain  the  soup,  thicken  with  flour,  and  flavour  with  the 
ketchup  and  port  wine.  Put  back  the  tails,  simmer  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve. 

Time.— 4i  hours.  Average  Cost,  is,  6^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  lo  persons. 

367.-OX-TAIL  SOUP. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — i  ox-tail,  3  02.  of  butter,  2  oz,  of  flour,  2  carrots,  i  turnip, 
I  onion  stuck  with  3  cloves,  i  head  of  celery,  bunch  of  herbs,  12  pepper* 
corns,  salt,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Joint  the  ox-tail  and  blanch  it,  take  the  pieces  from  the  water 
and  wipe  them  dry.  Melt  half  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  pieces 
of  tail,  the  vegetables  prepared  and  cut  small,  and  fry  about  10  minutes  ; 
add  the  water  and  the  salt.  Let  this  come  to  the  boil,  skim  well  and 
simmer  about  two  hours.  Take  a  second  stewpan,  and  melt  the  remainder 
of  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour,  fry  until  browned,  then  add  the  strained 
stock.  Stir  until  it  boils,  skimming  occasionally;  season  to  taste.  Strain 
the  soup  into  the  tureen,  and  serve  in  it  pieces  of  the  tail,  and  small 
rounds  of  carrot  and  turnip  previously  cooked. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  4s.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 
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368.— PARTRIDGE  SOUP.    (Ff.— Potage  au  Perdrcaux.) 

IngTedientB.—  2  partridgesi  3  slices  of  lean  ham,  z  shred  onions,  i  head 
of  celery,  x  large  carrot,  and  i  turnip,  cut  into  fanciful  shapes ;  a  small 
hunp  of  sugar,  2  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  stock, 
No.  273,  or  common.  No.  274. 

Mode. — Cut  the  partridges  into  pieces,  and  braise  them  in  the  butter 
and  ham  until  quite  tender;  then  take  out  the  legs,  wings,  and  breast, 
and  set  them  by.  Keep  the  backs  and  other  trimmings  in  the  braise,  and 
add  the  onions  and  celery ;  any  remains  of  cold  game  can  be  put  in,  and 
3  pints  of  stock.  Simmer  slowly  for  i  hour,  strain  it,  and  strain  the  fat  off 
as  dean  as  possible ;  put  in  the  pieces  that  wei;js  taken  out,  give  it  one 
boil,  and  skim  again  to  have  it  quite  clear,  and  add  the  sugar  and  season- 
ing. Now  simmer  the  cut  carrot  and  turnip  in  i  pint  of  stock ;  when  quite 
tender,  pat  them  to  the  partridges,  and  serve. 

Time. — 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  25. 6d.  or  zs.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note. — ^The  meat  of  the  partridges  may  be  pounded  with  the  crumb  of  a  French 
loU,  and  worked  with  the  soup  through  a  sieve,.  Serve  with  stewed  celery  cut  in 
slices  and  pat  in  tureen.    (Fr.  pnrto  de  perdreanx.) 

As  FuMdna.— Thh  Is  a  timorous  bird,  being,  ^**l7  ^^*    ^*  bMSme  known  to  tho  Greeks 


of  royalty  bj  witnesuiu;  the  spirit  of  its  combats.  The  Greeks  esteemed  its  leg  most  highly,  and 
rqeeted  the  ocher  portions  as  nnlashioaable  to  be  eaten.  The  Romans,  however,  ventured  a  little 
fviher.  and  ate  the  breast,  whilst  we  consider  the  bird  as  wholly  palatable.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  all  toe  temperate  conntries  of  Enrope,  bat,  on  account  of  the  genbllty  of  the  climate,  it  abounds 
■oai  in  the  Ukraine. 

369.— PHEASANT  SOUP.  (Ff.-Pur6e  de  Faisan.) 

In^rediexitB. — z  pheasants,  i  lb.  of  batter,  z  slices  of  ham,  z  large 
onions  sliced,  i  head  of  celery,  the  crumb  of  z  French  rolls,  the  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  boiled  hard,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  a  little  pounded  mace  if  liked ; 
J  quarts  of  stock.  No.  273. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  pheasants,  floor  and  braise  them  in  the  butter  and 
ham  tin  they  are  of  a  nice  brown,  but  not  burnt.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan, 
with  the  onions,  celery  and  seasoning,  and  simmer  for  2  hours.  Strain  the 
soup ;  pound  the  breasts  with  the  crumb  of  the  roll  previously  soaked, 
and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  put  it  to  the  soup,  give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time. — zi  hours.  Average  Cost,  35.  per  quart,  or,  if  made  with 
fragments  of  cold  game,  is.  6d. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  February. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Note. — ^Fragments,  pieces  and  bones  of  cold  game  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  Uus  soup,  and  then  i  pheasant  will  suffice. 
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370.-PUREE  OF  WOODPIGEON.    (Fr.-Purte 
de  Ramier.) 

Ingredients. — 3  pigeons,  2  quarts  of  medium  stock,  2  oz,  of  butter,  a 
onions,  2  carrots,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  oz,  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon. 

Mode.— Cut  the  pigeons  in  half  and  fry  them  in  the  butter,  with  the 
carrots  and  onions  cut  in  slices.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  stock 
and  seasoning,  and  stew  for  }  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  pigeons,  skin  them 
and  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  putting  the  latter  back  into  the  pan ; 
and  continue  stewing  till  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly  done,  then  strain. 
Pound  the  meat  and  vegetables  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  through  a  wire  sieve. 
When  cool  remove  all  grease  from  the  soup  and, when  required,  add  to  it  the 
pur6e  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  before  warming. 

Average  Cost,  45.  Sd.  for  this  quantity.' 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persona. 

37i.~PORTABLE  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — 2  knuckles  of  veal,  3  shins  of  beef,  i  large  bunch  of  herbs, 
2  bay  leaves,  2  heads  of  celery,  3  onions,  '3  carrots,  2  blades  of  mace,  6 
cloves,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  sufficient  water  to  cover  all  the  ingredients. 

Mode. — ^Take  the  marrow  from  the  bones ;  put  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
stock-pot,  and  simmer  slowly  for  12  hours,  or  more,  if  the  meat  be  not  done 
to  rags ;  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  a  very  cool  place ;  take  off  all  the  fat ; 
reduce  the  liquor  in  a  shallow  pan,  by  setting  it  over  a  sharp  fire,  but  be 
particular  that  it  does  not  bum ;  boil  it  fast  and  uncovered  for  8  hours, 
and  keep  it  stirred.  Put  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and  set  it  by  for  a  day. 
Have  ready  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  place  the  dish  in  it,  and  keep  it  boil- 
ing ;  stir  occasionally,  and  when  the  soup  is  thick  and  ropy  it  is  done. 
Form  it  into  little  cakes  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  on  to  the  bottom  of 
cups  or  basins ;  when  cold,  turn  them  out  on  a  flannel  to  dry.  Keep  them 
from  the  air  in  tin  canisters.  This  can  now  be  purchased  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home. 

Average  Cost  of  this  quantity,  t6s. 

Note.— Soup  can  be  made  in  5  minutes  with  this,  by  dissolving  a  small  piece, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  a  pint  of  warm  waten  and  simmering  for  2  minutes. 
Vermicelli,  macaroni,  or  other  Italian  pastes,  may  be  added. 

The  Lavrsl,  or  Bay.— The  leaves  of  this  tree  frequently  enter  into  the  recipes  of  cookery :  tmt 
they  ouicht  not  to  be  used  witboat  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  at  all  unless  the  cook  is  peHectly 
aware  of  their  efiects.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  bay  trees,— the  Classic 
laurel,  whose  leaves  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  the  Cherry  laurel,  which  is  the  one  whose 
leaves  are  employed  in  cookery.  They  have  a  kernel-like  flavour,  and  are  used  in  blanc-manse, 
puddings,  custards,  Ac. ;  but.  when  acted  upon  by  water, Ihey  develop  prassie  add.  tnd,  thereforo. 
bat  a  small  number  of  the  leaves  should  bended  At  a  tiiQQi  ^      t         ««i 
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372-— RABBIT  SOUP.    (Fr.^Pur6e  de  Lapin  d  la  Cr6me.) 

IngredientB,— a  large  rabbits,  or  3  small  ones ;  a  £agot  of  savoury  herbs 
i  head  of  celery,  2  carrots,  i  onion,  i  blade  of  mace,  salt  and  white  pepper 
to  taste ;  a  little  pounded  mace,  i-  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll,  nearly  3  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Make  the  soup  with  the  legs  and  shoulders  of  the  rabbit,  and 
keep  the  nice  pieces  for  a  dish  or  entree.  Put  them  into  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  blood  ;  when  quite  clean,  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  fagot  of 
herbs,  and  a  teacupful,  or  rather  more,  of  veal  stock,  or  water.  Sim- 
mer slowly  till  done  through,  and  add  the  three  quarts  of  water  and  boil 
for  an  hour.  Take  out  the  rabbit,  pick  the  meat  from  the  bones,  covering 
it  up  to  keep  it  white ;  put  the  bones  back  in  the  liquor,  add  the  vegeta* 
bles,  and  simmer  for  2  hours ;  skim  and  strain,  and  let  it  cool.  Now 
ponod  the  meat  in  a  mortar,  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  the  crumb  of  the 
rcU  previously  soaked ;  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  and  gradually  add  it  to 
the  strained  liquor,  and  simmer  for  15  minutes.  Mix  arrowroot  or  rice- 
fioor  with  the  cream  (say  2  dessertspoonfuls)  and  stir  in  the  soup ;  bring 
it  to  a  boil,  and  serve.  This  soup  should  be  very  white,  and  instead  of 
thickening  it  with  arrowroot  or  rice  flour,  vermicelli  or  pearl  barley  can  be 
baled  in  a  little  stock,  and  put  in  5  minutes  before  serving. 

Time. — Nearly  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  is,  per  quart. 

Seaaonable  from  September  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

373— SHEEP'S  HEAD  SOUP.    (Fr.^Rotage  Ecossais.) 

Ingredients. — i  sheep's  head,  i  onion,  i  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper 
and  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  and  clean  the  head  carefully,  and  soak  for  2  hours. 
Then  put  it  into  a  deep  saucepan  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it. 
When  the  head  is  thoroughly  heated,  put  in  2  quarts  of  water  and  boil 
2  hoar9.  Then  remove  the  head,  strip  the  meat  from  the  bones,  putting 
the  latter  back  into  the  soup  with  the  herbs  and  onioUi  and  simmer 
another  hour.  Cut  up  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  10  minutes  before 
serving  put  into  the  soup  to  get  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Time.— Altogether  3  hours.    Average  Costi  ^id.  per  quart. 

Snffioient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  excepting  in  May. 

374-— SHEEP'S  HEAD  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  Ecossais.) 

(Another  Mode,) 
Ingredients. — i  sheep's  head,  2  sheep's  trotters,  i  onion,  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt. 
Mode.— Prepare  the  b«ad  as  beforei  and  clean  the  feet,  removing,  if 
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not  already  done,  the  long  bone.  Put  into  a  deep  earthenware  jar  2  quarts 
of  water,  the  herbs  and  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  the  head  and  feet. 
Cover  it  close  and  bake  for  two  hours  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  either  with 
the  meat  cut  up  or  whole. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Averfl^e  Cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

Bnfficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  excepting  in  May. 


375.-SOUP  A  LA  RHINE.    (Fr.~Pur6e  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients. — i  large  fowl,  i  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  the  crumb  of  i  ^ 
French  roll,  ^  pint  of  cream,  salt  to  taste,  i  small  lump  of  sugar,  2  quarts 
of  good  white  veal  stock,  No.  275. 

Mode. — Boil  the  fowl  gently  in  the  stock  till  quite  tender,  which  will 
be  in  about  an  hour,  or  rather  more ;  take  out  the  fowl,  pull  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  and  put  it  into  a  mortar  with  the  almonds,  and  pound  very 
fine.  When  beaten  enough,  put  the  meat  back  into  the  stock,  with  the 
crumb  of  the  rolls,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour;  rub  it  through  atammj', 
add  the  Sugar,  i  pint  of  Cream  that  has  boiled,  and,  if  you  prefer  the  plan, 
cut  the  crust  df  the  roll  into  small  round  pieces,  and  pour  the  soup  over 
it  when  you  serve. 

Time.--2  hours,  or  rather  more.    Average  Cost,  2s.  yd,  per  quart 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note. — All  white  soups  should  be  warmed  in  a  vessel  placed  in  another  of 
boiling  water-     {See  Bain  Marie,  page  35.) 

376.-8OUP  A  LA  REINE.    (F/.^Pur6e  de  Volaille.) 

(Economical.) 

Ingredient8.-^Any  remains  of  roast  chicken,  i  teacupfnl  of  rice,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  i  quart  of  stock.  No.  274. 

Mode. — ^Take  all  the  white  meat  and  pound  it  with  the  rice,  which  has 
been  slightly  cooked,  but  not  much.  When  it  is  all  well  pounded,  dilute 
with  the  stock,  and  pass  through  a  sieve.  This  soup  should  neither  be 
too  clear  nor  too  thick. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  5^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Note.— If  stock  is  not  at  hand,  put  the  chicken-bones  in  the  water,  with  an 
onion,  carroty  a  few  sweet  herbs,  a  blade  of  mace,  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew 
for  3  hoars. 
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377-— SOUP  A  LA  RHINE  VICTORIA. 

Xngredients.— i)  lb.  of  lean  veal,  i  slice  of  bacon,  i  head  of  celery, 
I  onion,  i  lb.  of  £:esh  batter,  i  blade  of  mace,  i  clove,  6  whole  white 
peppercorns,  i  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  2  ozs.  of  vermicelli,  2  quarts  of 
stock,  No.  275,  2  large  mushrooms. 

Mode. — Wash  and  soak  the  vermicelli  for  6  minutes  in  cold  water, 
thea  simmer  it  till  tender  in  a  little  stock.  Put  aU  the  ingredients,  save 
tbs  stock  and  mushrooms,  into  a  saucepan,  having  previously  cut  them 
cp,  and  put  it  over  a  very  clear  fire,  stirring  the  contents  frequently* 
\(lien  they  are  nicely  browned  add  the  stock  and  the  mushrooms  cut  up. 
Let  it  boil,  then  remove  all  fat.  Strain  the  soup  on  to  the  vermicelli,  put 
ia  some  blanched  chervil  leaves,  and  serva 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Oost^  25.  ji.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

378.-STEW  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  beef,  5  onions,  5  turnips,  }  lb.  of  rice,  a 
large  bunch  of  parsley,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  2  quarts  of 
water. 

Mode. — Cat  the  beef  up  in  small  pieces,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
uid  boil  gently  for  2^  hours.  Oatmeal  or  potatoes  would  be  a  great 
QDprovement. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  Sd,  per  quart 

Seasonable  in  wmter. 

Sofflcient  for  6  persons. 

379— STEW  SOUP. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  beef«  mutton,  or  pork ;  i  pint  of  split  peas, 
i  turnips,  8  potatoes,  2  onions,  2  oz.  of  oatmeal  or  3  oz.  of  lice,  2  quarts 
^i  water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  as  also  the  vegetables,  and 
add  them,  with  the  peas,  to  the  water.  Boil  gently  for  3  hours ;  thicken 
vith  the  oatmeal,  boil  for  another  i  hour,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt 

Time.— 3i  hours.   Average  Cost,  5</.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— This  soup  may  be  made  of  the  liquor  in  which  tripe  has  been  boiled, 
ly  adding  vegetables,  seasoning*  rice,  &c. 
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380,— TRANSPARENT  SOUP.    (Fr.^ConsOhim^ 
de  Veau.) 

Ingredients.— 4  or  5  lbs.  of  leg  of  veal,  i  lb.  of  almonds,  ^  02.  of  mace, 
X  fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  2  oz.  of  vermicelli. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  from  the  leg  in  very  thin  slices,  put  it  into  an 
earthern  jar ;  break  up  the  bones  as  small  as  possible,  and  put  them  on 
top  of  the  meat.  Blanch  the  almonds  and  pound  them  to  a  paste  in  a 
mortar ;  add  them,  the  mace  and  herbs  to  the  meat,  and  pour  over  all 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Simmer  the  whole  for  12  hours  over  a  very 
slow  fire.  Then  turn  the  whole  into  a  soup  saucepan,  and  simmer  again 
till  it  is  reduced  to  2  quarts,  clearing  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Then 
strain  the  soup  and  let  it  stand  two  hours  to  clear,  after  which,  pour  it 
carefully  into  another  vessel,  without  mixing  any  of  the  sediment  from 
the  bottom  with  it.  Soak  the  vermicelli  in  water,  boil  it,  and  serve  in 
the  soup.    This  is  a  very  nice  white  soup. 

Time.— 2  days.  Average  Cost,  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

381.-TURKEY  SOUP.    (F/.-Pur^e  de  Dinde.) 

(A  Seasonable  Dish  at  Christmas,) 

Ingredients.-— 2  quarts  of  medium  stock.  No.  273,  the  remains  of  a 
cold  roast  turkey,  2  oz.  of  rice-flour  or  arrowroot,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
I  tablespoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode.-~Cut  up  the  turkey  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  in  the  stock ; 
let  it  simmer  slowly  until  the  bones  are  quite  clean.  Take  the  bones  out, 
and  work  the  soup  through  a  sieve  ;  when  cold,  skim  well.  Mix  the  rice- 
flour  or  arrowroot  to  a  batter  with  a  little  of  the  soup ;  add  it  with  the 
seasoning  and  sauce,  or  ketchup.    Give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  Christmas. 

Note. — Instead  of  thickening  this  soup,  vermicelli  or  macaroni  may  be  served 
in  it. 

The  Tnrkiy.— The  common  turkey  is  n  native  of  North  America,  and  wan  thence  intro> 
doced  into  England  in  the  rtign  of  Henry  VIII.  According  to  Tutsor'a  **Plve  Handred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,*'  about  the  year  1583  it  began  to  form  a  dish  at  our  nurai  Christmas 
feasts. 

**  Beef,  mntton  and  pork,  ahred  pies  of  the  best, 
Pig,  veal,  goose  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  dres'd, 
Cheese,  apples  and  nuts,  jolly  carols  to  hear, 
As  then  in  the  country  is  counted  good  cheer.** 

It  is  one  oi  the  most  difficult  birds  to  rear  of  any  that  we  have ;  yet,  in  its  wild  slate,  is  foand  in 
great  abundance  in  the  foresU  of  Canada,  where  it  might  have  oeen  imagined  that  the  severity 
of  the  climate  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  ever  becominc  plentiful.  Turlieys  are  very  fond  of 
the  seeds  of  nettles,  and  the  seeds  of  the  fox-glove  poison  tnem. 
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382.^TURTLE  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  Tortue.) 

(Founded  on  M.  Ude's  Recipe.) 

In^dient8.-«A  turtle,  6  slices  of  bam,  2  knuckles)  of  veal,  i  large 
boach  of  sweet  herbs,  3  bay-Leaves,  parsley,  green  onions,  i  onion,  6 
cloves,  3  blades  of  mace,  J  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  bottle  of  Madeira,  x 
lamp  of  sugar.  For  the  QuenelUs  ^  Tortue,  1  lb.  of  veal,  x  lb.  of  bread- 
crumbs, milk,  7  eggs,  cayenne,  salt,  spices,  chopped  parsley,  the  juice  of 
2  lemons. 

Mode. — To  make  this  soup  with  less  difficulty,  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
turtle  the  preceding  day.  In  the  morning  open  the  turtle  by  leaning 
heavily  with  a  knife  on  the  sheU  of  the  animars  back,  whilst  you  cut 
this  off  all  round.  Turn  it  upright  on  its  end,  that  all  the  water,  &c., 
may  nm  out,  when  the  flesh  should  be  cut  off  along  the  spine,  with  the 
knife  sloping  towards  the  bones,  for  fear  of  touching  the  gall,  which 
sometimes  may  escape  the  eye.  When  all  the  flesh  about  the  members 
is  obtained,  wash  these  clean,  and  let  them  drain.  Have  ready,  on  the 
fire,  a  large  vessel  full  of  boiling  water,  into  which  put  the  shells ;  and 
when  you  perceive  that  they  come  off  easily,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  prick  them  all,  with  those  of  the  back,  belly,  fins,  head,  &c. 
Boil  the  back  and  belly  till  the  bones  can  be  taken  out,  without,  how- 
ever, allowing  the  softer  parts  to  be  sufficiently  done,  as  they  will  be 
boiled  again  in  the  soup.  When  these  latter  come  off  easily,  lay  them 
OQ  earthen  dishes  singly,  for  fear  they  should  stick  together,  and  put 
them  to  cooL  Keep  the  liquor  in  which  you  have  blanched  the  softer 
puts,  and  let  the  bones  stew  thoroughly  in  it,  as  this  liquor  is  of  value 
to  moisten  sauces. 

An  the  flesh  of  the  interior  parts,  the  four  legs  and  head,  must  be 
(^WQ  down  in  the  following  manner : — Lay  the  slices  of  ham  on  the 
bottom  of  a  very  large  stewpan,  over  them  the  knuckles  of  veal,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  turtle ;  then  the  inside  flesh  of  the  turtle, 
and,  over  the  whole,  the  members.  Now  moisten  with  the  water  in 
Thich  you  are  boiling  the  shell,  and  draw  it  down  thoroughly.  It 
may  now  be  ascertained  if  it  be  thoroughly  done  by  thrusting  a  knife 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  meat.  If  no  blood  appear^  it  is  time  to 
moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  bones,  &c.,  have  been 
boiling.  Put  in  a  large  bunch  of  all  such  sweet  herbs  as  are  adapted 
for  the  cooking  of  a  tustle—sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme, 
winter  savory,  2  or  3  bay  leaves,  common  thyme,  a  handful  of  parsley 
and  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion  stuck  with  6  cloves.  Let  the 
whole  be  thoroughly .  done.  With  respect  to  the  members,  probe 
them,  to  see  if  they  are  done,  and  if  so,  drain  and  send  them  to  the 
Wder,  as  they  arc  to  make  their  appearance  only  when  the  soup  is 
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absolately  completed.  When  the  flesh  is  also  completely  done*  strait 
it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  make  a  very  thin  white  roux ;  for  turtle  soup 
mu$t  not  be  much  thickened.  When  the  flour  is  sufficiently  done  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  has  a  good  colour,  moisten  it  with  the  liquor,  keeping  it  ovei 
the  fire  till  it  boils.  Ascertain  that  the  sauce  is  neither  too  thick  noi 
too  thin ;  then  draw  the  stewpan  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  to  skim  off  the 
white  scum,  and  all  the  fat  and  oil  that  rises* to  the  surface  of  the  sauce. 
By  this  time  all  the  softer  parts  will  be  sufficiently  cold ;  when  they  must 
be  cut  to  about  the  size  of  one  or  two  inches  square,  and  thrown  into  the 
soup,  which  must  now  be  left  to  simmer  gently.  When  done,  skim  oil 
all  the  fat  and  froth.  Take  all  the  leaves  of  the  herbs  from  the  stock — 
sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  a  or  3  bay- 
leaves,  common  thyme,  a  handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and 
a  large  onion  cut  in  four  pieces,  with  a  few  blades  of  mace.  Put  these  in 
a  stewpan,  with  about  \  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  and  let  it  simmer  on  a  slow 
fXk  till  quite  melted,  when  pour  in  i  bottle  of  good  Madeira,  adding  a 
small  bit  of  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  i  hour.  When  done,  rub  it 
through  a  tammy,  and  add  it  to  the  soup.  Let  this  boil,  till  no  white 
scum  rises ;  then  take  with  a  skimmer  all  the  bits  of  turtle  out  of  the 
sauce,  and  put  them  in  a  clean  stewpan ;  when  you  have  taken  all  out, 
pour  the  soup  over  the  bits  of  turtle,  through  a  tammy,  and  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Quenelles  ik  Toftue. — Make  some  quenelles  h  tortue^  which  being 
substitutes  for  eggs,  do  not  require  to  be  very  delicate.  Take  out  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  about  i  lb.,  scrape  off  all  the  meat,  without 
leaving  any  sinews  or  fat,  and  soak  in  milk  about  the  same  quantity  of 
crumbs  of  bread.  When  the  bread  is  well  soaked,  squeeze  it,  and  put 
into  a  mortar,  with  the  veal,  a  small  quantity  of  calf  s  udder,  a  little 
butter,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  boiled  hard,  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  salt  and 
spices,  and  pound  the  whole  very  fine ;  then  thicken  the  mixture  with 
2  whole  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  another.  Next  try  this  farce^  or  stuffing,  in 
boiling-hot  water,  to  ascertain  its  consistency  ;  if  it  is  too  thin,  add  the 
yolk  of  an  e%g.  When  the  farce  is  perfected,  take  half  of  it,  and  put  into 
it  some  chopped  parsley.  Let  the  whole  cool,  in  order  to  roll  it  of  the 
size  of  the  yolk  of  an  ^g^  ;  poach  it  in  salt  and  boiling  water,  and  when 
very  hard  drain  on  a  sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  turtle.  Before  you  send 
up,  squeeze  the  juice  of  2  or  3  lemons  upon  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and 
pour  that  into  the  soup.  The  fins  may  be  served  as  a  plat  d*entm  with 
a  little  turtle  sauce ;  if  not,  on  the  following  day  you  may  warm  the  turtle 
an  bain  tfuirie,  and  serve  the  members  entire,  with  a  matelote  sauce, 
garnished  with  mushrooms,  cocks'  combs,  quenelles,  &c.  When  either 
lemon-juice  qv  gayenne  pepper  has  l)een  introduced,  no  boiling  must  take 
pUcc, 
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Note. — ^It  is  necessaxy  to  obGerve,  that  the  turtle  prepared  a  day  before  it  is 
used,  is  generally  preferable,  the  flavour  being  more  uniform.  Be  particular, 
when  3rou  dress  a  very  large  turtle,  to  preserve  the  green  fat  (be  cautious  not  to 
study  a  very  brown  toloor — ^the  natund  green  of  the  fish  is  preferred  by  every 
epicure  and  true  connoisseur)  in  a  separate  stewpan,  and  likewise  when  the  turtle 
.5  dtirely  done,  to  have  as  many  tureens  as  you  mean  to  serve  each  time.  You 
cannot  put  the  whole  in  a  large  vessel,  for  many  reasons :  first,  it  will  be  long  in 
cooling ;  secondly,  when  you  take  some  out,  it  will  break  all  the  rest  into  rags. 
If  iron  warm  in  B^hainrnmrie,  the  turtle  will  always  retain  the  same  taste;  but  if 
veil  boil  it  often,  it  becomes  strong,  and  loses  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 

The  Cost  of  Turtle  Soup^ — This  is  the  most  expensive  soup  brought  to 
'^k.  It  is  sold  by  the  quart — one  guinea  being  the  standard  price  for  that 
quntity.  The  price  of  live  turtle  ranges  from  &.  to  25.  per  lb.,  according  to 
supply  and  demand.  When  live  turtle  is  dear,  many  cooks  use  the  tinned  turtle, 
vbich  is  killed  when  caoght,  and  preserved  by  being  put  into  hermetically-sealed 
canisters,  and  so  sent  over  to  England.  The  cost  of  a  tin,  containing  2  quarts, 
cr  4  lbs.,  is  about  £1,  and  for  a  small  o&e,  containing  the  green  £at,  71.  6d.  From 
tih^  about  6  quarts  of  good  soup  may  be  made.  Sun-dried  turtle  is  also  sold. 
asd  ausweis  very  well.    It  needs  long  stewjng.  and  to  be  put  into  some  good 

«QCk 

Iki  encB  TBrUe.~This  reptile  U  foond  in  hirite  nambsn  on  the  comIs  of  all  the  islands  and 
canaaeatt  within  the  tropics,  in  both  the  old  aod  new  worlds.  Their  length  is  often  five  feet  and 
67«vds,  and  they  range  in  weight  from  50  to  500  or  600  lbs.  As  turtles  find  a  oonttant  supply 
01  isod  an  the  ooasts  which  they  frequent,  they  are  not  of  a  quarrel- 
woe  disposition,  as  the  submarine  meadows  in  which  they  pasture 
yieid  plenty  for  them  all.  Like  other  species  of  amphibia,  too,  Ibey 
Bsv«  the  power  of  livins  many  months  without  food ;  so  that  they  live 
harslKsly  and  peaceably  together,  notwithstanding  that  they  seem 
:3U«e  no  common  bond  of  association,  but  merely  assemble  in  the 
wae  ^aces  as  if  entirely  by  accident.  England  is  mostly  supplied 
•Ah  Qicm  from  the  West  Indies,  whence  thev  are  brought  alive  and 
ia  tolerable  health.  The  n-een  turtle  is  highly  prized  on  account  of 
ifc«  delieioas  quality  of  iu  lesh.  the  fat  of  the  upper  and  lower  shields  _,.^ 

QC  the  animal   being  esteemed  the  richest  ana  most  delicate  parts.  ^B*  turtle. 

Tse  soup,  however,  is  apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs.    As  an 

vteie  o*  Imrary,  the  turtle  has  only  come  into  fashion  within  the  last  xoo  years,  and  some 
'^^    'b  of  tureens  of  turtle  soup  are  served  annually  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  in  Guildhall. 


383.— HODGE-PODGE.    (F/.-Hoche-Pot  d  I'Anglaise.) 

IhgredientB. — 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  3  quarts  of  water,  i  pint  of  table- 
l^ttr,  2  onions,  2  carrots,  2  turnips,  i  head  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt  to 
U^  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Put  the  meat,  beer  and  water  in  a  stewpan;  simmer  for  a 
^  minutes,  and  skim  carefully.  Add  the  vegetables  and  seasoning ;  stew 
sCQtiy  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  serve 
with  turnips  and  carrots,  or  spinach  and  celery. 

Time. — z  hours,  or  rather  more.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

^^a)ii»-BMr.— This  is  nothinjg  more  than  a  weak  ale,  and  is  not  made  so  much  with  a  view  to 
«treaf^  as  to  transparency  otcolour  and  an  agreeable  bitterne^  of  taste.  It  Is,  or  ought  to  be« 
BMnnfactoged  by  the  London  nrofessional  brewers  from  the  best  pale  malt,  or  **  amber  "  malt. 
Sut  barrels  are  usually  drawn  from  one  quarter  of  malt,  with  which  are  mixed  4  or  5  Ibt.  ol  hope. 
Aaabevcra«a,bisapMabiewhoofro«h{  bnt  It  it  not  adapted  to  hetpioi  long. 
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384.-POT  AU  FEU  k  LA  GOUPFC- 

{The  ordinary  Pot  aii  Feu,) 

Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  meat  (beef),  i  6t:  of  bones,  ji  quarts  of  wat^i'i 
I  02.  of  salt,  4J^  oz.  of  carrots,  ^^i  oz,  of  dnions,  6  oz.  of  leeks,  i  oz.  of 
celery,  i  clove,  4  oz.  of  turnips,  i  oz.  of  parsnip. 

Mode.— Carefully  make  up  the  fire,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a 
gentle  regular  beat,  and  if  well  made  at  fii*st  will  not  require  remaking 
during  the  process.  Bone  the  meat  and  ti($  it  Up  with  string ;  break  the 
bones  with  a  chopper,  place  the  bones  at  iht  bottom  of  the  stewpan, 
and  put  the  meat  on  them,  add  the  watef  ftild  salt,  and  make  it  boil. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  putting  on  the  coV^r  of  the  stewpan,  to  leave 
an  opening  about  the  width  of  an  inch :  the  soup  or  broth  deteriorates- 
through  being  confined  in  a  vessel  tightly  closed.  As  soon  as  the  scum 
rises,  add  ^  pint  of  cold  water,  and  take  ofi*  the  ficum  with  a  skimmer. 
Let  the  broth  boil  up  three  times,  and  skim  three  times.  After  this  it 
ought  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Wipe  the  edges  of  the  stewpan  carefully 
and  add  the  vegetables ;  this  will  stop  the  boiling.  As  soon  as  the  broth 
boils  up  again,  place  the  stewpan  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  when  cooking  it 
on  open  range ;  if  the  pot  au  feu  is  made  over  a  close  range,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  it  aside,  so  that  a  third  of  the  stewpan  only  is  over 
the  fire.  Place  cinders  on  the  fire  to  subdue  the  heat,  and  keep  a  regular 
though  gentle  fire  for  three  hours.  The  meat  is  then  removed.  The 
broth  should  now  be  tasted,  to  see  if  it  is  of  good  savour  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  salt ;  if  more  salt  is  required,  it  must  be  added  only  to  the 
soup  when  in  the  tureen.  After  the  meat  is  removed,  all  the  fat  must 
be  taken  off  the  broth ;  this  is  easily  done  while  it  is  gently  boiling  oix 
the  fire. 

Time.— Simmer  gently  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  9i.  a  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sofflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

38S.-A  BETTER  POT  AU   FEU. 

Subjoined  are  the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary  for  a  better^ 
richer  Pot  aufeu: 

Ingredients. — 3  lb.  5  01.  of  meat,  la  oz.  of  bones,  si  quarts  of  water^^ 
2  oz,  of  salt,  10  oz.  of  carrots,  10  oa.  of  onions,  12  oz.  of  leeks,  i  ozr  o£ 
celery,  2  cloves,  9  oz,  of  turnips,  1}  oz.  of  parsnips. 

The  quantities  required  for  this  better  pot  au  feu  are  nearly  double,  in 
every  case,  those  for  the  commoner  bouillon.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  half  as  much  again  water  to  this  double  quantity  of 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Consequently,  the  bouillon  will  be  of  a  better 
quality.    The  quantities  being  larger,  the  time  necessary  for  its  boilixig. 
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Is  lon^ef ,  and  i  pint  of  water  will  be  wanted  to  cause  the  sctim  to  rise 
freely. 

Time. — Simmer  gently  5  hoars.    Average  Cost;  is,  ji.  per  qnart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

386— ANOTHER  POT  AU  FEU. 

Ingredienta.— 4  lb.  of  shin  of  beef,  3  oz.  of  sago,  i  turnip,  2  carrots, 

3  leeks,  i  parsnip,  ^  bead  of  celery,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a  or  3  sprigs  of 
parsley,  i  onion  stuck  with  3  cloves. 

Mode.— Tie  the  meat  into  shape  with  string,  put  it  into  a  saucepan, 
and  pour  over  it  5  quarts  of  cold  water;  carefully  take  off  all  the  scum, 
then  add  the  salt ;  allow  this  to  simmer  gently  for  2  hours.  Prepare  the 
v^etables,  and  add  them  to  the  sonp ;  allow  this  to  simmer  another  2 
hoars,  then  wash  the  cabbage,  tie  it  in  shape  with  string,  put  it  into  the 
boiling  stock  and  cook  until  tender.  After  this  time  dish  the  meat  and 
garnish  it  with  the  vegetables ;  pour  a  little  gravy  round.  Take  the  string 
from  the  cabbage,  and  serve  on  hot  vegetable  dish.  Sprinkle  the  sago 
mto  the  soup,  and  cook  until  transparent,  and  serve  in  a  tureen. 

TIzae.— 6  hours.    Average  Ooat^  3s. 

Seaaonable  any  time. 

Bnfficlent  for  15  persons. 

387.-A  GOOD  FAMILY  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— Remains  of  a  cold  tongue,  2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  any 
cold  pieces  of  meat  or  beef-bones,  2  turnips,  2  carrots,  2  onions,  x  parsnip, 
I  head  of  celery,  4  quarts  of  water,  (  teacupful  of  rice,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste. 
:  Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a  stewpan,  and  simmer  gently  for 

4  hours,  or  until  all  the  goodness  is  drawn  from  the  meat  Strain  off  the 
soap,  and  let  it  stand  to  get  cold.  The  kernels  and  soft  parts  of  the 
tongue  must  be  saved.  When  the  soup  is  wanted  for  use,  skim  off  ail  the 
fat,  put  in  the  kernels  and  soft  parts  of  the  tongue,  slice  in  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion ;  stew  till  the  vegetables  are 
tender,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread. 

Time.— 5  hours.    Average  Cost,  4i.  per  quart 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
Bnfflcient  for  12  persons. 

388.-U8EFUL  SOUP  FOR  BENEVOLENT  PURPOSES. 

Ingredients. — i  a  bullock's  head,  any  pot-liquor  the  larder  may 
famish,  J  peck  of  onions,  6  leeks,  a  large  bunch  of  herbs,  2  heads  of  celery 
(^the  outside  pieces,  or  green  tops,  do  very  well) ;  8  carrots,  4  lbs.  of 
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turnips,  4  lbs.  of  common  Tice,  or  pearl  barley;  i  lb.  of  salt,  i  oz.  of  black 
pepper,  a  few  raspings,  10  gallons  of  water. 

Mode« — Cat  up  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  break  the  bones,  put  them 
in  a  copper,  with  the  10  gallons  of  water,  and  stew  for  i  an  hour.  Cut 
up  the  vegetables,  put  them  in  with  the  sugar,  and  boil  for  4  hours.  Two 
hours  before  the  soup  is  wanted,  add  the  rice  and  raspings,  and  keep 
stirring  till  it  is  well  mixed  in  the  soup,  which  simmer  gently.  If  the 
liquor  reduces  too  much,  fill  up  with  water. 

Time.— 6i  hours.    Average  Cost;  iji.  per  quart. 

Note.— The  above  recipe  was  used  in  the  winter  of  1858  by  the  Editress,  who 
made,  each  week,. in  her  copper,  8  or  9  gallons  of  this  soup  for  distribution 
amongst  about  a  dozen  families  of  the  village  near  which  she  lives.  The  cost, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  not  great ;  but  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  aoup  was 
very  much  liked,  and  gave  to  the  members  of  those  families,  a  dish  of  warm, 
comforting  food,  in  place  of  the  cold  meat  and  piece  of  bread  which  form,  with 
too  many  cottagers,  their  usual  meal ;  when,  with  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
"  cooking  "  art,  they  might  have,  for  less  expensie,  a  warm  dish  every  day. 

389.-ANOTHER  USEFUL  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— An  ox-cheek,  4  carrots,  i  head  of  celery,  2  quexts  of 
split  peas. 

Mode. — Put  the  meat  and  vegetables  into  a  soup-boiler  with  3  gallons 
of  water,  but  no  salt.  Let  it  simmer  for  8  hours,  then  remove  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  cat  it  up  small  and  return  to  the  pan,  adding  salt  and 
pepper. 

Time.— 10  hours.    Average  Cost,  ai.  per  quart. 

390.-ECONOMICAL  SOUP  MADE  FROM  SHIN 
OF  BEEF. 

Ingredients.— A  shin  of  beef,  4  turnips,  2  carrots,  4  potatoes,  ^  a 
cabbage,  butter,  4  gallons  of  water. 

Mode.— Break  up  the  shin  of  beef  into  3  or  4  pieces,  put  a  little  butter 
into  a  pan  large  enough  to  hold  all,  then  put  in  the  shin,  fry  for  2  minutes, 
then  add  the  water  and  simmer  5  hours.  Let  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  is 
reduced  to  i^  gallons.  Then  add  the  turnips  cut  in  pieces,  grate  the 
carrots,  and  crush  down  4  cold  boiled  potatoes  ;  shred  the  cabbage  finely 
and  add  to  the  soup  Season  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Skim  the  soup 
carefully  as  it  boils,  and  when  the  vegetables  are  cooked,  strain  the  soup 
and  serve  with  fried  bread  cut  in  dice. 

Time.— 7  to  8  hours.   Average  Cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  16  persons. 
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391--BOUILLABAI8SE. 

In^redientB, — xa  oz.  of  onions,  2  cloves  stuck  in  the  onions,  i  oz. 
parsley,  2  laarel  leaves,  i  spray  of  thyme,  2  outer  skins  of  a  clove  of 
garlic,  I  oz.  of  shalots,  2  oz.  of  carrots,  6  lbs.  of  any  kinds  of  fish,  such  as 
soles,  whiting,  barbel,  plaice,  &c.,  4  oz.  of  oilf  }  oz.  of  salt,  i  pinch  of 
pepper,  f  oz.  of  allspice,  3^  pints  of  water,  x  teaspo<mful  of  powdered 
saffron. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fish  into  long  pieces,  or  fillets,  and  place  all  the  in- 
giedients,  except  the  safiron,  in  the  saucepan  in  order  as  arranged 
above;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  boil  for  25  minutes.  If  whiting  are 
cooked,  they  must  be  added  after  the  other  ingredients  have  boiled  15 
minutes.  Then  remove  the  fish;  drain  carefully,  and  take  off  any 
particles  that  may  adhere  to  them  from  the  soup.  Dress  them  high  on 
a  dish  covered  with  a  napkin.  Strain  the  soup,  add  the  safiron,  pour 
into  the  tureen.  Serve  the  fish  at  the  same  time  as  the  soup,  and  serve 
fried  bread,  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  separately. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SufSoient  for  6  persons. 

Note. — Boaillabaisse  can  be  made  of  fresh* water  fish,  but  is  not  so  delicious 
as  when  made  iwith  sea-fish.  It  is  of  southern  origin,  and  ought  to  be  a  highly- 
seasoDed  dish.  This  soup  is  well-known  to  all  readers  of  Thackeray,  by  reason 
of  bis  ballad  wherein,  visiting  Paris  when  an  old  fogey,  he  recalls  his  remem- 
bnaces  of  younger  and  more  jovial  days. 

"ThJt  Bottilkbaisse*  nobUdwh  it, 

A  sort  of  soup,  a  broth,  or  brew, 

A  botcfa-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 

That  Greenwich  never  could  ovtdo. 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mnssels,  saffem, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  zoacb  and  dace ; 
AU  these  yon  eat  at  Terra's  tavern, 
In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse.'* 

Thackeray's  Ballad  of  BoMiUabaUii. 

392.— CRAYFISH  SOUP.    (Fr.—Potage  d'Ecrevisses.) 

Ingredients. — 12  crayfish,  i  bottle  of  sherry,  3  pints  of  stock,  No.  272, 
3  slices  of  bread,  2  onions,  r  leek,  i  carrot,  ^  head  of  celery,  2  or  3  sprigs 
of  parsley,  2  oz.  butter,  2  cloves,  i  bay  leaf,  i  gill  of  cream,  3  yolks  of  eggs. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  crayfish,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  i  pint  of 
stock  and  sherry,  boil  about  ro  minutes.  Put  the  slices  of  bread  into 
the  oven  to  dry  and  brown.  Melt  the  butter,  fry  the  vegetables  in  it  for 
10  minutes,  add  a  quart  of  stock  and  simmer  }  of  an  hour.  Take  up  the 
crayfish,  dF.^in  them  on  ^  sieve ;  preserve  the  stock  they  were  cooked  in. 
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Pluck  the  tails  off  the  crayfish,  remove  the  trail  and  take  the  flesh  fcota 
the  tail  in  one  unbroken  piece.  Put  the  shells  into  a  mortar  and  pound 
them  with  the  brown  bread  ;  then  put  them  in  with  the  vegetables,  and 
simmer  twenty  minutes;  strain  through  a  tammy.  Put  into  a  clean 
saucepan  the  two  stocks,  season  with  cayenne  and  salt  Mix  in  a  basin 
the  yolks  and  the  cream,  pour  on  to  it  the  boiling  soup,  strain  this  into 
the  saucepan  and  cook  till  the  soup  thickens.  Put  the  pieces  from  the 
tail  into  a  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over. 

Ti2ne.^2  hours.    Average  Cost,  55. 6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SafScient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

393.-CRAYFI8H  SOUP.    (Ff.-Potage  bisque 
d'Ecrevisses.) 

Ingredients. — ^40  crayfish,  2  onions,  i  middling-sized  carrot,  10  sprays 
of  parsley,  rather  more  than  |  pint  of  rich  stock.  No.  272,  2  quarts  of 
stock,  No.  280,  2  oz.  of  batter,  4  02.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  thick  cream. 

Mode. — Clean  the  crayfish,  place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  onions, 
carrot,  parsley  and  rich  stock ;  let  them  simmer  for  10  minutes  over  a 
regular  fire ;  when  cooked,  pull  off  the  tails  from  the  fish,  pick  them  and 
reserve  them  for  garnishing ;  pound  the  insides,  the  claws,  and  shells  ; 
place  them  in  the  stewpan  with  the  white  stock,  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
gently,  one  hour,  at  the  side  of  the  fire.  Make  a  thickening  of  the  butter 
and  flour,  place  it  on  the  fire  for  5  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time  with  a 
wooden  spoon ;  strain  the  boiling  stock  and  pour  it  on  the  thickening  ; 
let  it  reduce  for  20  minutes,  stirring  the  whole  time.  How  let  it  cease 
boiling,  and  add  two-thirds  of  the  cream  ;  strain  and  place  it  on  the  bain- 
mane.  Five  minutes  be£ore  serving,  boil  it  up  and  add  the  remaining 
one-third  of  the  cream ;  put  the  tails  of  the  crayfish  in  the  tureeUt  pour 
the  soup  over  them,  and  then  serve. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  45.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Snffioient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— This  is  a  Ireqaeat  soup  at  French  tables,  and  is  generally  much  relished 
by  English  people.    Here  it  is  uncommon,  the  fish  being  difficult  to  procure. 

394.-CRAYFISH  SOUP.    (Ff.-Pur^e  d'Ecrevisses.) 

Ingredients.— 50  crayfish,  J  lb.  of  butter,  6  anchovies,  the  crumb 
of  I  French  roll,  a  little  lobster-spawn,  seasoning  to  taste,  2  quarts  of 
medium  stock,  No.  273,  or  fish  stock,  No.  280. 

Mode.— Shell  the  crayfish,  and  put  the  fish  between  two  plates,  until 
they  are  wanted ;  pound  the  shells  in  a  mortar,  witl)  the  buttQ^  ajul 
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anchovies;  when  well  beaten,  add  a  pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  for  J 
of  an  hour.  Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  put  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  to  it,  with  the  crumb  of  the  roll;  give  it  one  boil,  and  rub  it 
throagh  a  tammy,  with  the  lobster  spawn. 
Pat  in  the  fish,  but  do  not  let  the  soup 
boil  after  it  has  been  rubbed  through  the 
Ummy.    If  necessary-,  add  seasoning. 

Wme.— li  hour.     Average-  Cost,  25.  3^. 
or  IS.  gd,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  January  to  July. 

SnfQoient  for  8  persons.  ckavhsh. 

Tbt  ddj^aih. — ^This  is  one  of  those  fishes  that  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
TIm  Greelu  preferred  it  when  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  the  Romsna  eat  it  boiled  with 
cumin,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  other  condiments.  A  recipe  tells  as  that  crayfish  can 
be  Keserred  several  days  in  baskets  with  fresh  grass  or  plants,  such  as  the  nettle,  or  in  a  bnckef 
viOi  about  three-eights  of  an  inch  of  water.  More  water  would  kill  tnem,  because  tb« 
iaige  quantity  of  air  they  require  necessitates  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept  to  be  continually 
rottved. 

395-— EEL  SOUP.     (Ff.— Soupe  aux  Anguilles.) 

Ingredients.— 3  lbs.  of  eels,  i  onion,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  blades  of  mace, 
I  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  J  oz.  of  peppercorns,  salt  to  taste,  2  tablespoon- 
fills  of  flour,  J  pint  of  cream,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  eels,  cut  them  into  thin* slices,  and  put  them  in 
the  stewpan  with  the  butter ;  let  them  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
poar  the  water  to  them,  and  add  the  onion  cut  in  thin  slices,  the  herbs, 
mice,  and  seasoning.  Simmer  till  the  eels  are  tender,  but  do  not 
break  the  fish.  Take  them  out  carefully,  mix  the  flour  smoothly  to  a 
batter  with  the  cream,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  pour  over  the  eels,  and 
serve. 

Time.— I  hour,  or  rather  more.    Ayerage  Cost,  loi.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Safficient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— This  soup  may  be  flavoured  dHIcrently  by  omitting  the  cream,  and 
adding  a  little  ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

396.-LOBSTER  SOUP.    (Fr.— Bisque  d'Homard.) 

Ingredients.— 3  large  lobsters,  or  6  small  ones;  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll,  2  anchovies,  i  onion,  i  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  i  strip  of 
lemon  peel,  2  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  nutmeg,  t  teaspoonfiil  of  flour,  i  pint 
of  cream,  i  pint  of  milk,  forcemeat  balls,  mace,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
bread-crumbs,  i  egg,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode.— Pick  the  meat  from  the  lobsters,  and  beat  the  fins,  chine,  and 
small  claws  in  a  mortar,  previously  taking  away  the  brown  fin  and  the 
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bag  ia  the  head.  Put  it  in  a  stewpan,  with  the  crumb  6f  the  roll, 
anchovies,  onions,  herbs,  lemon-peel,  and  the  water ;  simmer  gently  till 
all  the  goodness  is  extracted,  and  strain  it  off.  Pound  the  spawn  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  butter,  nutmeg  and  flour,  and  mix  with  it  the  cream  and 
milk.  Give  one  boil  up,  at  the  same  time  adding  the  tails  cut  in  pieces. 
Make  the  forcemeat  balls  with  the  remainder  of  the  lobster,  seasoned  with 
mace,  pepper  and  salt,  adding  a  little  flour,  and  a  few  bread-crumbs ; 
moisten  them  with  the  egg,  heat  them  in  the  soup,  and  serve.  Tinned 
lobster  can  be  used. 

Time.— 2  hours,  or  rather  more.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d*  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  April  till  October. 

SufBioient  for  8  persons. 

397— OYSTER  SOUP.    (Fi'.— Potage  aux  Huitres  A  la 

Crfime.) 

Ingredients.~6  dozen  oysters,  2  quarts  of  white  stock,  i  pint  of 
cream,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i^  oz.  of  flour ;  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace  to  taste. 

Mode. — Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor;  take  them  out,  beard 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  tureen.  Take  a  pint  of  the  stock,  put  in  the 
beards  and  the  liquor,  which  must  be  carefully  strained,  and  simmer  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  it  again,  and  add  the  remainder 
of  the  stock  with  the  seasoning  and  mace.  Bring  it  to  a  boil,  add  the 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  simmer  for  5  minutes,  stir  in  the  boiling 
cream,  pour  it  over  the  oysters,  and  serve. 

Time.— I  hour.    Ayerage  Cost,  55.  per  quart. 

Beasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Buffloient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— This  soup  can  be  made  less  rich  by  using  milk  instead  of  cream,  and 
tbickeniDg  with  arrowroot  instead  of  butter  and  flour. 

398.— OYSTER  SOUP.    {Fr.—Potage  aux  Huitres.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — 2  quarts  of  good  fish  stock,  6  dozen  oysters^  2  oz.  of 
butter,  I  oz.  of  flour,  juice  of  i  a  lemon. 

Mode. — Beard  the  oysters,  and  scald  them  in  their  own  liqufifr ;  tlicrv 
add  it,  well  strainedi  to  the  stock;  thicken  with  the  butter  and  flour,  aiiid 
simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  in  the  oysters,  stir  well,  but  dc 
not  let  it  boil;  add  the  lemon  juicei  and  serve  very  hot.  Tibned  oysters 
might  be  used. 

Tixae.--i  of  an  hour.   Average  Cost,  35.  6di  per  quarts 
Seasonable  from  September  to  April.- 
Bofficient  for  8  persons. 
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399— PRAWN  SOUP.     (Fn— Potage  aux  Crevettcs.) 

Ingredients. — Two  quarts  of  fish  stock,  two  pints  of  prawns,  the 
cmmb  of  a  French  roll,  anchovy  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchup  to  tastai 
one  blade  of  mace,  ^  pint  of  vinegar,  a  little  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Pick  oat  the  tails  of  the  prawns,  put  the  bodies  in  a  stewpan, 
vith  I  blade  of  mace,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water ; 
slew  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  off  the  liquor.  Put  the  fish 
Etodc  into  a  stewpan,  add  the  strained  liquor,  pound  the  prawns  with  the 
amnb  of  a  roll,  moistened  with  a  little  of  the  soup ;  rub  them  through  a 
tammy,  and  mix  them  by  degrees  with  the  soup ;  add  ketchup  or  anchovy 
saaoe  to  taste,  with  a  little  lemon-juice.  When  it  is  well  cooked, 
jmt  in  a  few  picked  prawns ;  let  them  get  thoroughly  hot,  and  serve. 
If  ndt  thick  enough,  put  in  a  Uttle  butter  and 

Tha^—i  hem-.  Average  Cost,  zs,  per  quart. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
Snfllcient  for  8  persons. 

Note-^This  can  be  thickened  with  tomatoes  and 
ToiniceUi  served  in  it,  which  makes  it  a  very  tasteful 
smip.    The    soup   can   be   made   of  shrimps    and  ^^^  frawm 

gaxmsbed  with  prawns,  where  economy  is  an  ohject.  ' 

Tte  ftawB.— This  little  fish  bean  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  shrimp,  but  is  neither  so 
**«— — ^«»  nor  so  smalL  It  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  sandy  shores  of  Europe.  The  Isle  of 
Wifht  is  &iiK»a  for  shrimps,  where  they  are  potted ;  but  both  the  prawns  and  the  shrimps 
vended  in  Loisdon  are  too  much  salted  for  the  excellence  of  natural  flavour  to  be  pre»ervea, 
They  are  extremely  lividy  little  animals,  as  they  are  seen  in  their  native  retreats. 

400.— SKATE  SOUP.    (Fr— Potage  de  Raie.) 

^"gpedientg. — i  very  small  skate,  2  onions,  parsley,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  dessertspoonful  of  ketchup,  i  wineglassful  of 
fheny,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode, — Clean  the  skate  thoroughly  and  let  it  hang  a  day,  in  cold 
weather  2  da3rs ;  skin  and  cut  the  thick  parts  in  fillets  about  two  inches 
square.  Boil  the  bead  and  trimmings  with  the  onions  and  parsley,  and 
xaJQce  nntil  one  quart  only  is  left,  skim  and  strain  this ;  brown  the  butter, 
aad  colour  and  thicken  the  soup  with  it.  Put  in  the  fillets  and  boil  for 
iSnamitcs,  adding  salt,  pepper,  catsup,  and  wine. 

Tbna—^  hours.    Avenge  Cost  for  this  quantity,  15.  6d, 

ggfleaftnt  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  April. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  FISHES. 

401.— Jn  Natural  History ^  Fishes  form  the  fourth  class  in  the  system 
of  Limiaeus,  and  are  described  as  having  long  under-jaws.  eggs  without  white, 
organs  of  sense,  fins  for  supporters,  bodies  often  covered  with  concave  scales,  g\\\s 
to  supply  the  place  of  lungs  for  respiration,  and  water  for  the  natural  element 
of  their  existence.  Had  mankind  no  other  knowledge  of  animals  than  of  such  as 
inhabit  the  land  and  breathe  their  own  atmosphere,  they  would  listen  witla  *m 
credulous  wonder,  if  told  that  there  were  other  kinds  of  beings  which  existe< 
only  in  the  waters,  and  which  would  die  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  fron 
them.  However  strongly  these  facts  might  be  attested,  they  would  hardly  be 
lieve  them,  without  the  operation  of  their  own  senses,  as  they  would  recollect  th 
elGfect  produced  on  their  own  bodies  M^en  immersed  in  water,  and  the  impossi 
bility  of  their  sustaining  life  in  it  for  any  lengthened  period  of  time.  Expenenc 
however,  has  taught  them,  that  the  great  deep  is  crowded  with  inhabitants  < 
various  sizes,  and  of  vastly  different  constructions,  with  modes  of  life  entire) 
distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  animals  of  the  land,  and  with  peculaiiti 
of  design,  equally  wonderful  with  those  of  any  other  works  which  have  come  fro 
the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

Fishes  are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  element  in  which  they  exist.      Th< 
shaoe  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  a  ship ;  and  there  is 
doubt  that  the  form  of  the  fish  originally  suggested  the  form  of  the  ship.      T 
boiy  is  in  general  slender,  gradually  diminishing  towards  each  of  its  extremiii 
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cd  flattened  on  each  of  its  sides.  This  is  precisely  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of 
*i»mi]l  of  a  sliip;  and  it  enables  both  the  animal  and  the  vessel,  with  compara- 
titease,  to  penetrate  and  divide  the  resisting  medium  for  which  they  have  been 
«apted.  The  velocity  of  a  ship,  however,  in  sailing  before  the  wind,  is  by  no 
seas  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  fish.  It  is  well  known  that  the  largest  fishes 
wO,  ifith  the  greatest  ease,  overtake  a  ship  in  full  sail,  play  round  it  without 
^71  and  shoot  ahead  of  it  at  pleasure.  This  arises  from  their  great  flexibility. 
eoDirpete  with  -which  mocks  the  labour  of  art,  and  enables  them  to  migrate 
6:»sas^s  of  miles  in  a  season,  without  the  slightest  indications  of  languor  or 

^Oi^The  Principal  InstrutnentAemidoyed  by  Fishes  to  accel" 

crate  their  mo^ioi*  are  their  air-bladder,  fins  and  tail.    By  means  of  the  air- 

bb^5£r  they  enlarge  or  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies.     When  they 

insh  ID  snk,  they  compress  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  2md  eject  the  air  con- 

tsiiadiiiit:  by  which,  their  weight,  compared  with  that  of  the  water,  is  increased, 

and  tiKT  ocasequently  descend.     On  the  other  hand,  when  they  wish  to  rise,  they 

Riu  cba  ocsspression  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  the  air-bladder  fills  and 

dzsads.  sod  the  body  immediately  ascends  to  the  surface.      How  simply,  yet 

bcw  vQoderfiilly.  has  the  Supreme  Being  adapted  certain  means  to  the  attain- 

c«ot  of  certain  endsl    Those  fishes  which  are  destitute  of  the  air-bladder  are 

ha\j  m  the  water,  and  have  no  great  "  alacrity  "  in  rising.     The  larger  propor- 

tos  of  them  remain  at  the  bottom,  unless  they  are  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to 

snke  their  native  element  downwards  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  them  to 

ascend    When  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish  is  burst,  its  power  of  ascending  to  the 

sarfaoe  has  for  ever  passed  away.    From  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  fishermen 

rfcod  are  enabled  to  preserve  them  alive  for  a  considerable  time  in  their  well- 

Ddis,    The  means  they  adopt  to  accomplish  this  is  to  perforate  the  sound,  or 

air-bladder,  with  a  needle,  which  disengages  the  air,  when  the  fishes  immediately 

tfescend  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  into  which  they  are  thrown.    Without  this 

■Tperaiioo,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  keep  the  cod  under  water  whilst  they  had 

1-ie.     In  swimming,  the  fins  enable  fishes  to  preserve  their  upright  position, 

especially  those  of  the  belly,  which  act  like  two  feet.    Without  these,  they  would 

rrio  with  their  bellies  upwards,  as  it  is  in  their  backs  that  the  centre  of  gravity 

U.es.    In  ascending  and  aescending,  these  are  likewise  of  great  assistance,  as  they 

C3stract  and  expand  accordingly.    The  tail  is  an  instrument  of  preat  muscular 

ijtfjs,  and  largely  assists  the  fish  in  all  its  motions.     In  some  instances  it  acts  like 

tse  redder  of  a  ship,  and  enables  it  to  torn  sideways ;  and  when  moved  from 

&ieto  side  with  a  quick  vibratory  motion,  fishes  are  made,  in  the  same  manner 

as  tia  ••  screw  "  propeller  makes  a  steamship,  to  dart  forward  with  a  celerity  pro- 

ponicsed  to  the  mnscular  force  with  which  it  is  employed. 

403— ITke  bodies  of  Fishes  are  mostly  covered  with  a  kind  of  horny 
s^ks;  bnt  some  are  almost  entirely  without  them,  or  have  them  so  minute  as  to 
'^  aimost  invisible ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  eel.  These  preserve  them  from 
mprv  tjy  the  pressure  of  the  water,  or  the  sudden  contact  with  pebbles,  rocks, 
o?  seaweedsL  Others,  again,  are  enveloped  in  a  fatty,  oleaginous  substance. 
"ahkh  serves  as  a  defence  against  the  friction  of  the  water  ;  and  those  in  which 
t^e  scal^  are  small,  are  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of  slimy  matter, 

404— 7%e  Respiration  of  Fishes  is  efiected  by  means  of  those  comb- 
Iike  creans  which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  which  are  called  gills. 
It  is  ccrkius  to  watch  the  process  of  breathing  as  it  is  performed  by  the  finny 
tribes  It  seems  to  be  so  continuous  that  it  might  almost  pass  for  an  illustra- 
ttc-a  of  the  vexed  problem  which  conceals  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion.    In 
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performing  it,  they  fill  their  mouths  with  water,  which  they  drive  backwards 
with  a  force  so  great  as  to  open  the  large  flap,  to  allow  it  to  escape  behind.  In 
this  operation  all,  or  a  great  portion,  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  is  left 
among  the  feather-like  processes  of  the  gills,  and  is  carried  into  the  body,  there 
to  perform  its  part  in  tne  animal  economy.  In  proof  of  this  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  if  the  water  in  which  fishes  are  put,  is,  by  any  means,  deprived  of 
its  dissolved  air,  they  immediately  seek  t^e  surface,  and  begin  to  gasp  for  it. 
Hence,  in  distilled  water  they  are  su£focated  animals.  For  this  reason,  when  a 
fishpond,  or  other  aqueous  receptacle  in  which  fishes  are  kept,  is  entirely  frozen 
over,  it  is  necessary  to  make  holes  in  the  ice,  not  so  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  them,  as  for  that  of  giving  them  air  to  breathe.  The  positions  of  the 
teeth  of  fishes  are  well  calculated  to  excite  our  amazement ;  for,  in  some  cases, 
these  are  situated  in  the  jaws,  sometimes  on  the  tongue  or  palate,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  throat.  They  are  in  general  sharp-pointed  and  immoveable ;  but  in 
the  carp  they  are  obtuse,  and  in  the  pike  so  easily  moved  as  to  seem  to  have  no 
deeper  hold  than  such  as  the  mere  skin  can  afford.  In  the  herring,  the  tongue  is 
set  with  teethi  whereby  it  is  enabled  the  better  to  retain  its  food. 


OSSBOUS  AND  CARTILAGINOnS  FISH. 

^06. -^Although  NaturtUists  have  divided  Fishes  into  these  two 
ereat  tribes,  yet  the  distinction  is  not  very  precise ;  for  all  have  cartilage,  and 
Both  calcareous  matter  in  their  bones.  The  backbone  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  vertebrse,  strong  and  thick  towards  the  head, 
but  weaker  and  more  slender  as  it  approaches  the  tail.  Each  species  has  a  de- 
terminate number  of  vertebrx,  which  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  with  the 
body.  The  ribs  are  attached  to  the  processes  of  the  vertebrse.  and  enclose  the 
breast  and  abdomen.  Some  kinds,  as  the  rays,  have  no  ribs ;  whilst  others,  as 
the  sturgeon  and  eel,  have  very  short  ones.  Between  the  pointed  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  are  situated  the  bones  which  support  the  dorsal  f back}  and  the  anal 
(below  the  tail)  fins,  which  are  connected  with  the  processes  by  a  ligament.  At 
the  breast  are  the  sternum,  or  breastbone,  clavicles,  or  collar-bones,  and  the 
scapulae,  or  shoulder-blades,  on  which  the  pectoral,  or  breast,  fins  are  placed.  The 
bones  which  support  the  ventral  or  belly  fins  are  called  the  oisa  ptlvis.  Besides 
these  principal  bones,  there  are  often  other  smaller  ones,  placed  between  the 
muscles,  which  assist  their  motion. 

;  406.— 27te  Organs  of  Sense  in  Fishes.-^Some  are  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  them  in  a  high  degree,  and  others  much  less  perfectly.  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  which  are  believed  to  be  very 
slightly  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  hearing,  seeing  and  smelling 
are  ascertained  to  be  acute  ;  but  the  first  in  a  lesser  degree  than  both  the  second 
and  third.  Their  possession  of  an  auditory  organ  was  long  doubted,  and  even 
denied  by  some  physiologists ;  but  it  has  been  found  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
skull,  or  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  brain.  It  occupies  a  position  entirely 
distinct  and  detached  from  the  skull,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  in  the  local  dis- 
position of  the  same  sense  in  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  some  fishes,  as  in  those 
of  the  ray  kind,  the  organ,  is  wholly  encompassed  by  those  parts  which  contain, 
the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  whilst  in  the  cod  and  salmon  kind  it  is  in  the  part  within 
the  skull.  Its  structure,  is,  in  every  way,  much  more  simple  than  that  of  tho 
same  sense  in  those  animals  which  live  entirely  in  the  air.  In  some  genera,  as 
in  the  rays,  the  external  orifice,  or  ear,  is  very  small,  and  is  placed  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  no  visible  external  orifice  whatever. 
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However  perfect  the  sight  of  fishes  may  be,  experience  has  shown  that  this  sense 
is  of  much  less  use  to  them  than  that  of  smelling,  in  searching  for  their  food. 
The  optic  nerves  in  fishes  have  this  peculiarity — that  they  are  not  confounded 
irith  one  another  in  their  middle  progress  between  their  origin  and  their  orbit. 
The  cHie  passes  over  the  other  without  an^  communication ;  so  that  the  nerve 
mhich  comes  firom  the  left  side  of  the  brain  goes  distinctly  to  the  right  eye,  and 
thit  which  comes  from  the  right  goes  distinctly  to  the  left.    In  the  greater  part  Of 
tibem,  the  eye  is  covered  with  the  same  transparent  skin  that  covers  the  rest  of 
the  head.    This  arrangement  defends  it  from  the  action  of  the  water,  as  there  ate 
aoejdjds.    The  globe  in  front  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  is  furnished  behihd 
w6h  a  muscle,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it,  according  to  the  hecessities 
d  the  animal.     The  crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds  is  flattened,  is  in 
fi^es,  cearly  globular.     The  organ  of  smelling  in  fishes  is  large,  and  is  endued 
at  its  entry,  with  a  dilating  and  contracting  power,  which  is  employed  as  the 
waats  di  the  animal  may  require.    It  is  mostly  by  the  acuteness  of  their  smell 
^at  fidies  are  enabled  to  discover  their  food ;  for  their  tongue  is  not  de- 
eped kx  nice  sensation,  being  of  too  firm  a  cartilaginous  substance  for  this 
pnrpoK. 

407.— 27ke  Food  of  FUhes.—This  is  almost  universally  found  in  their 
ovn  element.  They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  seize  upon  almost 
aaythiog  that  comes  in  their  way  ;  they  even  devour  their  own  offspring,  and 
ranifrist  a  particnlar  predilection  for  living  creatures.  Those  to  which  nature 
las  meted  out  months  of  the  greatest  capacity  would  seem  to  pursue  everything 
vith  life,  and  frequently  engage  in  fierce  conflicts  with  their  prey.  The  animad 
«ith  the  largest  month  is  usually  the  victor ;  and  he  has  no  sooner  conquered 
bis  foe  than  he  devours  him.  Innumerable  shoals  of  one  species  pursue  those 
li  another,  with  a  ferocity  which  draws  them  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
feo^gh  all  the  varying  temperatures  and  depths  of  their  boundless  domain.  In 
tinepnrsaits  a  scene  of  universal  violence  is  the  result ;  and  many  species  must 
love  become  extinct,  were  not  the  means  of  escape,  the  production  and  the 
Kiabers  greater  than  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  smaller 
tpedes  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  productive  than  the  larger, 
vhOst  their  instinct  leads  them  in  search  of  food  and  safety  near  the  shores, 
latere,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  waters,  many  of  their  foes  are  unable  to  follow 
tkm. 

4tB,-^J%e  Fecundity  of  Fishes  has  been  the  wonder  of  every  natural 
pfcOos^iber  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  subject    They  are  in 
fenecd  oviparous,  or  egg-producing ;  but  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the  eel  and 
the  faleony,  which  are  viviparous,  or   produce  their  young  alive.     The  males 
h<te  the  wnU  and  the  females  the  roi.    The  greater  number  deposit  their  spawn 
ia  tltt  sand  or  gravel ;  bat  some  of  those  which  dwell  in  the  depths  ot  the 
ocean  attach  their  eggs  to  sea^weeds.    In  every  instance,  however,  their  fruit* 
isdness  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  race  of  animals.    According  to  Leuwen* 
hoeck,  the  cod  annually  spawns  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  eggs,  contained 
iaaabi^e  roe.     The  flounder  produces  one  million;  the  mackerel  above  five 
hndied  thoasand  ;  a  herring  01  a  moderate  size  at  least  ten  thousand ;  a  carp 
fooitBen  inches  in  length,  according  to  Petit,  contained  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  tkacsand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four;  a  perch  deposited  three  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty ;  and  a  female  sturgeon  seven  millions 
six  faaodred  and  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred.    The  viviparous  species  are 
by  ooiaeans  so  prolific ;  yet  the  blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a 
tise,  which  commence  sporting  together  round  their  parent  the  moment  they 
cffioe  into  existence. 
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409.— 17*€  Longevity  of  Fishes  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  animals. 
The  age  of  fishes  has  not  been  properly  ascertained,  although  it  is  believed  that 
the  most  minute  of  the  species  nas  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  man.  The  mode  in 
which  they  die  has  been  noted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  the  eminent  naturalist 
of  Selbome.  As  soon  as  the  fish  sickens,  the  head  sinks  lower  and  lower,  till 
the  animal,  as  it  were,  stands  upon  it.  After  this,  as  it  becomes  weaker,  it  loses 
its  poise,  till  the  tail  turns  over,  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  and  floats  with  its 
belly  upwards.  The  reason  for  its  floating  in  this  manner  is  on  account  of  the 
body  being  no  longer  balanced  by  the  fins  of  the  belly,  and  the  broad  muscular 
back  preponderating,  by  its  own  gravity,  over  the  belly,  from  this  latter  being  a 
cavity,  and  consequently  lighter.  Fishes  are  either  solitary  or  gregarious,  and 
some  of  them  migrate  to  great  distances,  and  into  certain  rivers,  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  Of  sea-nsh,  the  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  many  others,  assemble  in 
immense  shoals,  and  migrate  through  different  tracts  of  the  ocean. 

FISH  AS  AN  ARTICLB  OF  HUMAN  FOOD. 

410.  Hie  Supply  of  Fish  in  the  Ocean  may  be  considered  as  practically 
inexhaustible.  In  some  places  fish  constitutes  the  chief  or  sole  animal  food  of  a 
people,  and  it  is  consumed  more  or  less  frequently  in  all  countries.  Yet  many 
prejudices  have  existed  with  regard  to  its  use.  Among  the  Jews  of  old  it  was 
very  little  used,  although  it  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  interdicted,  as  Moses 
prohibitol  only  the  use  of  such  as  had  neither  scales  nor  fins.  There  seems 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  fish  without  scales  are  all  apt  to  be  unwhole- 
some, such  as  the  lamprey,  from  a  surfeit  of  which  Henry  I.  died,  the  eel,  the 
conger,  the  mackerel.  The  Egyptians  made  fish  an  article  of  diet,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  rejected  bv  their  priests.  Egypt,  however,  is  not  a  country  favourable 
to  the  production  of  nsh,  although  we  read  of  the  people,  when  hungry,  eating 
it  raw ;  of  epicures  among  them  having  dried  it  in  the  sun ;  and  of  its  being 
salted  and  preserved,  to  serve  as  a  repast  on  days  of  great  solemnity. 

The  modern  Egyptians  arc,  in  (general,  extremely  temperate  in  regard  to  food.  Even  tho 
richest  a  noDg  them  take  little  pride,  and,  perhaps,  experience  as  little  delight,  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  ttie  table.  Their  dishes  mostly  consist  of  pilans,  sou^  and  stews  prepared  princt* 
pally  ot  onions,  cucumbers  and  other  cold  vegetables,  mixed  with  a  little  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces.  On  special  occasions,  however,  a  whole  sheep  is  placed  on  the  festive  board ;  but 
during  several  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  the  richest  restrict  themselves  entirely  to  a 
vegetable  diet.  The  poor  are  contented  with  a  little  oil  or  sour  milk,  in  which  they  may  dip 
their  bread. 

AW.^Fish  as  usetl  by  the  Ancients.— ^Psasmg  from  Africa  to  Europe, 
we  come  amongst  a  people  who  have,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  occupied  a 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  every  civilised  country ;  yet  the  Greeks,  in  their 
earlier  ages,  made  very  little  use  of  fish  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer  it  had  little  favour ;  for  Menelaus  complained  that  •*  hunger 
pressed  their  digestive  organs,"  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  live  on  fish. 
Subsequently,  however,  fish  became  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  amongst 
the  Hellenes ;  and  both  Aristophanes  and  Athenaeus  allude  to  it,  and  even 
satiri2e  their  countrymen  for  their  excessive  partiality  to  the  turbot  and  mullet. 

So  infatuated  were  many  of  the  Greek  ii^stronomes  with  the  love  of  fish,  that  some  of  them 
would  bsve  preferred  death  from  Indigestion  to  the  relinquishment  ef  the  precious  daintie& 
with  which  a  few  ot  the  species  sapplied  them.  Philoxenes,  oi  Cythera,  was  one  of  these.  Ori 
being  informed  by  his  physician  that  ne  was  going  to  die  oi  indigestion,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
he  was  consuming  of  a  delicious  fi  sh,  "  Be  it  so,"  be  calmly  observed,  "  but  before  I  die,  let  xne 
nnisb  the  remainder." 

The  Geographical   situation  of  Greece,  like  that  of  the  British   Isles,    was 
highly    favourable    for  the  development  of  a   taste    for  the  piscatory    tribes 
and   the  sWMi  of  the  Greek  cooks  was  so  great  that  they  could  impart    axi^ 
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variety  of  relish  to  the  dish  they  were  called  upon  to  prepare.  Athenaeus  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  some  very  important  precepts  upon  their  ingenuity  in 
seasQoisg  with  salt,  oil  and  aromatics. 

At  tfae  present  day  the  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty  and  the 
kai;  bsa  which  their  religion  imposes  npon  them,  is,  to  a  Urge  extent,  composed  of  fish,  accom- 
pmied  with  Traetables  and  fruit  Caviare,  prepared  from  the  roes  oi  sturgeons,  is  the  national 
cagBBt,  which,  Hke  all  other  fish  dishes,  they  season  with  aromatic  herbs.  Snails  dressed  in 
gvlic  are  also  a  £ivoarite  fish. 

412.— iore  for  Fish  amotigHi  the  Momans^—As  the  Romans,  in  a 
great  measore,  took  their  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  Greeks,  so  did  they,  in 
some  measure,  their  piscine  appetites.  The  eel-pout  and  the  lotas's  liver  were 
the  favoorite  fish  dishes  of  tne  Roman  epicures ;  whilst  the  red  mullet  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  fishes  that  could  be  brought  to  the  table. 

With  aU  the  elegance,  taste  and  refinement  of  Roman  luxury,  it  was  sometimes  promoted  or 
accompanied  b^  acts  of  great  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  the  mention  of  the  red  mullet  suggests 
the  node  in  which  it  was  sometimes  treated  for  the  horrible  entertainment  of  the  fashionable  in 
Rosaa  dides^  It  may  be  premised,  that  as  England  has,  Rome,  in  her  palmy  days  had  her 
Ufpi  who  had,  no  donbt,  through  the  medium  of  their  cooks,  discovered  that  when  the  scales  of 
the  red  mullet  were  removed,  the  flesh  presented  a  fine  pink  colour.  Having  discovered  this, 
it  was  farmer  observed  that  at  the  death  of  the  animal,  this  colour  passed  through  a  succession 
ofbcaatifiilsfaades*  and,  in  order  that  these  might  be  witnessed  and  enjoyed  in  their  fullest 
pciiBOioB,  the  poor  xanllet  was  served  alive  in  a  glass  vessel. 

The  lofe  of  fish  among  the  ancient  Romans  rose  to  a  real  mania.  Apicius 
offered  a  prize  to  anyone  who  could  invent  a  new  brine  (marinade)  compounded 
of  the  lirer  of  red  mullets ;  and  LucuUus  had  a  canal  cut  through  a  mountain,  in 
the  neigbbourhood  of  Naples,  that  fish  might  be  the  more  easily  transported  to 
the  gaxdens  of  his  villa.  Hortensius,  the  orator,  wept  over  the  death  of  a  turbot 
which  he  had  fed  with  his  own  hands ;  and  the  daugnter  of  Drusus  adorned  one 
that  she  had  with  rings  of  gold.  These  were,  surely,  instances  of  misplaced  affec- 
tioo.  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

413.  From  JEtofne  to  Gatilis,  considering  the  means  of  modern  locomotion, 
oogreat  way ;  bat  the  ancient  sumptuary  laws  of  that  kingdom  give  us  little  infor- 
matioi  regarding  the  ichthyophagous  propensities  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  days 
of  the  Troubadours,  whales  were  fish^  for  and  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
kt  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  human  food.  Louis  XII .  engaged  six  fishmongers 
to  formsh  his  board  with  fresh-water  animals,  and  Francis  I.  had  twenty-two. 
whilst  Henry  the  Great  extended  his  requirements  a  little  further  and  had  twenty- 
four.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  cooks  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  per  • 
Section  in  their  art  that  they  could  convert  the  form  and  flesh  of  the  trout,  pike, 
or  carp,  into  the  very  shape  and  flavour  of  the  most  delicious  game. 

^  The  French  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  their  skill  and  refinement  in  the  prepar- 
lagof  food.  In  place  of  plain  joints,  French  cookery  delights  in  the  marvels  of  made-dishes,  ragout;^, 
■<^*s.  and  fricassees,  in  wluch  the  original  materials  are  manipulated  with  a  carefulness  and 
scicBiific  aocoracy  which  result  in  transcendent  success. 

414.  Fronh  Ckiul  to  Briton,  where  it  has  been  asserted,  by  at  least  one 
authority,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  eat  no  fish.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  that  the  British  shores,  particularly  those  of  the  North  Sea,  have  always  been 
well  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of  fish,  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  was  not 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  or  likely  to  be  lost  upon  them  for  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge as  to  how  they  tasted.  By  the  time  of  Edward  II.  fish  had,  in  England, 
become  a  dainty,  especially  the  sturgeon,  which  was  permitted  to  appear  on  no 
table  but  that  of  the  king.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a.  decree  of  King  John 
informs  us  that  the  people  eat  both  seals  and  porpoises. 

Whatever  checks  the  ancient  British  may  h^ve  had  npon  their  piscatory  appetites,  there  arc 
happily  nojse  of  any  great  conse<)iience  upon  me  moUem|  whq  4eligh(  in  wholesome  food  of  9Y«ry 
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kind.  Their  taste  is,  perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to  that  which  is  accoonted  solid  and  substan- 
tial ;  but  thev  really  eat  more  moderately,  even  of  animal  food,  than  either  the  Ftench  or  the 
•Germans.  Roast  beef  or  other  viands,  cooked  in  the  plainest  manner,  arof  with  them  a  sufficient 
luxury ;  yet  they  delight  in  living  well,  whilst  it  is  easy  to  prove  how  largely  their  affections  are 
-developed  by  even  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  cheer.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  just  observe 
that  it  a  great  dinner  is  to  be  celebrated,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  appointed  stewards 
and  committee  to  meet  and  liave  a  preliminary  dinner  among  themselves,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  great  one,  and  after  that,  to  have  another  dinner  to  discharge  the  bill  which  the  great  one 
cost.  1 

FISH  AS  AN  ARTXCHJB  OF  DIET. 

415.  Fish  as  JFoodm — As  an  article  of  nourishment  fish  is  less  satisfying 
and  less  stimulating  than  butchers'  meat.  Hence  it  is  often  valuable  in  the  sick 
room,  when  the  stronger  kinds  of  animal  food  cannot  be  borne.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  in  fishing-towns  where  little  or 
no  other  animal  food  is  taken,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  is 
excellent. 

The  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  fish  varies  with  the  species.  Some 
of  the  red-fleshed  fish  nearly  approach  butchers'  meat.  Chief  amongst  these  is 
salmon,  once  a  principal  article  of  food  in  this  cou&try.  Everyone  has  heard  the 
tale  of  the  Scotch  apprentices,  in  whose  indentures  it  was  customary  to  insert  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  salmon  should  not  be  given  them  more  than  twice  a  week. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  richness  and  peculiar  flavour  of  this  fish  make  it  ill  adapted 
for  daily  food 

The  white-fleshed  fish,  such  as  whiting,  sole,  haddock,  hake,  cod  and  skate  are 
less  nourishing,  but  more  digestible ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  so  soon  pall 
upon  the  appetite  of  those  who  live  on  fish.  The  whiting  is  best  suited  for  the 
invalid,  and  next,  perhaps,  comes  the  haddock,  plaice  and  sole.  Cod.  hake  and 
skate  are  remarkably  firm-fleshed  and  fibrous,  and  even  when  in  good  condition, 
are  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion.  The  flesh  of  all  these  fish  contains  little  fat, 
but  in  the  liver,  especially  that  of  the  cod-fish,  oil  accumulates  in  great  quantity. 
Fish  oil  is  said  to  be  more  easy  of  digestion  than  any  other  kind  of  fat,  and  cod- 
liver  oil  is  therefore  commonly  givezl  to  invalids. 

In  other  fish;  with  flesh  more  or  less  white,  there  is  much  fat  in  the  tissues. 
Herrings,  pilchards,  sprats,  eels,  lampreys,  mackerel  are  rich  and  likely  to  dis« 
agree  with  delicate  persons.  But  they  are  nourishing,  and  supplying  as  they  do, 
both  fat  and  flavour  at  a  small  cost,  they  are  very  largely  consumed  by  the  poor. 
Herring  is  said  to  contain  more  nourishment  at  a  smaller  price  than  any  other 
kind  of  animal  food. 

416.  CHtnping  is  employed  to  increase  the  firmness  of  the  flesh  by  con- 
traction  of  the  muscles,  in  the  case  of  cod,  skate,  salmon,  and  some  other 
species.  The  popular  notion  that  fish  must  be  crimped  {while  it  is  alive  is 
erroneous,  but  it  must  be  done  immediately  after  death,  before  rigor  mortis  has 
set  in.    It  is  said  that  crimped  fish  keeps  longer  than  fish  in  its  natural  state. 

417.  To  Choose  Fish.— The  first  necessity  for  fish  is  that  it  should  be  fresh. 
Stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  flesh  is  a  sure  guide,  for  rigor  mortis  passes  off"  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  the  flesh  then  becomes  flabby. 

The  smell  is  not'a  sure  guide  if  the  fish  has  been  kept  on  ice,  for  it  may  smell 
fresh,  and  yet  change  directly  it  is  taken  from  the  ice,  even  within  an  hour  or  two. 

The  redness  of  the  gills  is  a  good  indication,  and  the  brightness  of  the  eyes, 
which  should  not  be  sunken  in  the  head. 

A  proof  of  freshness  and  goodness  in  most  fish  is  their  being  covered  witlx 
scales ;  if  the  scales  are  deficient  they  may  be  stale  or  they  may  have  beei^ 
knocked  about,  and  then  they  will  not  keep. 
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In  fiat  £sh  tbe  skin  should  be  smooth  and  moist  and  closely  adhereiit  to  tbo 
fiesk    It  is  a  bad  sign  if  the  skin  is  blistered. 

Salmon,  cxtd  2Xid  the  large  white  fisb  generally  should  have  a  bronze  tint 
vbea  freshly  cat    Tnrbot  and  brill  should  have  yellowish  flesh. 

Yoy  large  ish  are  not  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  probably  old  and  tongh.  A 
&t  fish  sbcnU  be  thick  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  all  fish  should  have  large 
firJi  rather  than  great  length.  In  buying  a  slice  of  fish,  it  is  better  to  choose  a 
Vikk  ^ce  frcHn  a  small  fish  than  a  thin  slice  firom  a  large  one. 

Tbe  red-Seshed  and  oily  fish  cannot  be  eaten  too  soon  after  they  are  out  of  the 
'saiis.  If  kept  they  should  be  cleaned  and  wiped  very  dry  and  laid  on  stones  in 
a  current  of  air,  umess  any  ice  can  be  obtained.  A  larger  fish  can  be  hung  up  by 
t^  gOh.    They  can  be  parboiled  and  so  kept  for  a  da^  or  two. 

Torbot,  brill,  dory  smd  some  other  cartilaginous  white-fleshed  fish  can  be  kept 
ks  z^jar  two  widi  advantage.  A  turbot  must  always  be  hung  up  by  the  tail 
tstn  n  is  cooked.  White  fish  can  be  rubbed  over  with  salt  and  so  kept  for  a  day 
or  tso;  bat  it  loses  nourishment  and  quality  in  the  process,  which  should  not  be 
resorted  to  unless  by  compulsion. 

Fish  that  is  not  quite  fresh  can  be  improved  by  thorough  washing  in  vinegar 
and  vater,  or  permanganate  of  potash  and  water.  It  is  afterwards  better  fried 
than  boded,  bol  no  dressing  will  entirely  conceal  its  quality. 

4ia  Fisli  in  8e€tsoru — ^Fishshouldbenotonly  fresh  but  of  good  quality, 
and  in  season.  Dr.  Pavy  says :  **  The  quality  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food  is  in- 
liamcfld  fay  the  act  of  spawning,  and  presents  considerable  variations  at  different 
poiods.  It  is  just  previous  to  spawning  that  the  animal  is  in  its  highest  state  of 
irrfccfinn.  Its  condition  altogether  is  then  at  its  best  point.  The  animal  is 
hxta  thm  at  any  other  period,  and  of  a  richer  flavour  for  eating.  During  the 
process  of  spawning  its  store  of  fatty  matter  is  drawn  upon  and  it  becomes  .poor, 
thin,  watery  and  flabby.  It  is  now  said  to  be  *  out  of  season/  and  requires  time 
to  arrive  in  condition  ag^ain.  In  fish  like  the  cod,  where  the  fatt^  matter  accumu- 
lates specially  in  the  liver,  this  organ  presents  a  most  striking  difference  in 
voiimie  and  condition  before  and  after  spawning ;  whilst  in  such  as  the  salmon, 
hemng,  &c,  where  the  fat  is  dispersed  amongst  the  flesh,  it  is  the  body  which 
afiidstbeciuef  evidence  of  change.  As  salmon  enters  the  rivers  from  the  sea 
far  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn,  it  is  plump  and  well  provided  with  fat. 
Oa  its  return  the  contrast  in  its  condition  is  very  great.  It  is  now  so  exhausted 
and  thhi  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfit  for  food/'  When  fish  is  out  of  season  the 
?l^h  b  bluish  in  colour  and  wants  firmness  in  texture.  It  does  not  become 
iskj  and  opaque  in  boiling,  ^^d  there  is  none  of  the  coagulated  albumen,  or 
cor^  matter,  between  the  fiaikes.  The  boiling  has  something  to  do  with  this 
a^jpearance  as  well  as  the  season.  ,« 

Fi^  out  of  season  can  often  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  but  it  rs  never  cheap. 

Some  few  fish  are  sold  all  the  year  round ;  but  for  many  there  is  a  close  time 

during  which  they  may  not  be  killed  or  sold  under  penalty.    Anyone  who  sells 

feeA  sahnon  between  the  3rd  of  September  and  the  ist  of  F'ebruary  is  bound 

to  prove  that  it  was  caught  out  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  failing  that,  is  Uable 

to  a  fine  of /2.  A  good  deal  of  Norwegian  salmon  is  brought  to  Ixsndon.    Even 

shed  and  dried  salmon  must  have  been  cured  out  of  the  country  or  before  the 

ckase  season  began.     Trout  is  out  of  season  for  four  months  from  October  or 

Kwreaibcr.     Other  freshwater  fish  are  protected  from  the.  15th  of  March  to 

the  isth   of  June,    by   a    law   passed   m   1876,   but  they  form   so   small   a 

part  of  the  national  food  supply  that  few  persons  notice  their  absence  from 

the  staCs  of  the  fishmonger.    Eels  are  by  far  the  commonest  of  fifeshwater  fish. 

tx^  quantities  are  caught  in  the  Lincolnshire  and  Nortolk  broads  and  fens,  and 

e^  hundred  tons  are  said  to  be  imported  annually  from  Holland.     In  the 
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Middle  Ages,  when  sea  fishermen  were  less  skilful  than  they  are  at  present,  stews, 
or  ponds,  were  attached  to  every  monastery  and  every  house  of  pretension ;  and  it 
is  said  that  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  monks  we  owe  the  acclimatisation  of  many 
freshwater  fish  now  common  in  England.  The  quality  of  fish  also  depends  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is  said  that  in  Norway  the  sturgeon  is  distin- 
guished by  its  having  followed  a  shoal  of  mackerel  or  of  herring.  Evervone  knows 
the  herring  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  the  haddock  of  Dublin  Bay.  As  a  rule  aU  fish  is 
better  if  it  is  caught  in  an  open  sea,  off  rocky  headlands,  than  if  it  has  lived  in  an 
inland  sea,  with  slow  current  and  shallow  water.  Cod  is  not  only  better  in  the 
coldest  weather,  but  it  is  never  so  good  as  when  it  is  caught  in  extreme  northern 
latitudes.  A  cheap  fish,  good  of  its  kind,  is  always  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
expensive  fish  of  inferior  quality. 

Freshwater  fish  vary  immensely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water  in  which  they 
have  lived.  In  a  muddy  stream,  or  in  any  stagnant  water,  they  are  often  scarcely 
eatable ;  while  those  of  the  same  species  from  deep,  clear  streams,  with  gravelly 
bottom,  have  an  excellent  flavour.  This  is  noticeably  true  of  eels.  All  such  fish 
are  greatly  improved  by  being  kept  in  fresh  water  and  carefully  fed  for  a  few- 
days  before  they  come  to  table. 

419.  Preserved  Fish.  —Various  methods  are  resorted  to  for  preserving 
fish.  It  is  dried,  smoked,  salted,  put  np  in  oil.  or  a  combination  of  these 
methods  is  used,  the  object  being  alwajrs  to  remove  moisture  or  to  exclude  air. 
Of  tinned  fish  we  have  spoken  in  another  chapter. 

The  fish  that  are  most  easily  preserved  are  those  rich  in  oil,  and  of  firm  fibre, 
but  all  fish  could  be  preserved ;  and  in  point  of  fact  those  only  are  so  that  are 
caught  in  greater  quantities  than  can  be  consumed  at  the  time.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  custom  has  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  market.  Pilchards 
are  exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence  we  import  annually  many  tons  of 
sardines ;  yet  the  two  fish  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  readily  distinguished 
only  by  the  size.  We  imi>ort  also  caviare  (the  dried  roe  of  the  sturgeon),  though 
to  relish  it  requires  a  cultivated  taste  :  and  much  of  that  eaten  in  this  country  is 
partly  decomposed.  "  Bombay  ducks,"  the  dried  bummeloh  fish,  are  thought 
highly  of  in  India.  Dried  haddocks  and  herrings  form  a  staple  food  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

All  fish  lose  nourishing  power  by  being  salted.  It  is  said  that  salt  cod  is  the 
least  nourishing  of  all  foods  commonly  eaten,  whence  (it  may  be)  comes  its  use  as 
a  diet  for  fast  days. 

420.  iS/ie^^/i.— Shell-fish  must  not  be  left  out  of  account,  since  among 
those  commonly  eaten,  we  find  both  the  delicacies  of  the  rich  and  some  staple 
foods  of  the  poor.  They  are  all  difficult  of  digestion,  owing  to  the  toughness  and 
hardness  of  the  flesh  resisting  mastication,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  their  food.  The  Crustacea  commonly  eaten  are  the  lobster,  crab,  crayfish , 
shrimp  and  prawn.  Of  these,  shrimps  and  crabs  are  least  esteemed  and  are  sold. 
at  a  low  price.  Prawns  are  sought  suter  for  garnishing,  and,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  dearest  of  all  fish.  The  crayfish  is  less  common  in  this  country  than  in 
France,  where  it  is  employed  to  make  the  celebrated  Bisque  soup,  and  also 
largely  for  garnish. 

Of  the  molluscaE,  oysters  have  the  best  reputation  both  for  flavour  and  digest  i- 
bility,  and  are  commonly  given  to  invalids.  Cooking,  especially  at  a  great  heat, 
hardens  them  and  so  renders  them  less  digestible.  The  old  saying  is  ,tha.t 
oysters  are  in  season  when  there  is  an  "  r  "  in  the  month  ;  i.e.,  from  September  to 
April ;  but  so  many  foreign  oysters  are  now  in  the  market  that  they  are  sold  all 
the  year  ronnd. 

Mussels  have  been  known  to  produce  poisonous  symptoms ;  but  it  is  not  clearly 
known  to  what  that  is  due  ;  possibly  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
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Scallops  are  a  cheap  and  not  unpalatable  food.  Whelks,  periwinkles,  cockles, 
and  limpets  are  eaten  in  enormous  numbers  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  are  seldom 
cooked  otherwise  than  by  boiling. 

421.  Meptiles  as  Food.— The  green  turtle  is  the  only  reptile  that  we 
^ypreciate  as  a  food,  though  many  reptiles  are  eaten  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Turtles  sometimes  weigh  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  and  are  imported 
into  and  kept  in  this  country  alive.  Sun-dried  turtle,  sold  in  pieces,  is  much 
cheaper  than,  and  a  good  substitute  for.  fresh  turtle.  Tinned  turtle  is  also  sold, 
and  extract  of  turtle,  recommended  for  invalids.  These  preparations  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not 
procure  fresh  turtle  soup. 

The  edible  frog  {rana  escuUnia)  is  thought  much  of  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  has  never  been  appreciated  by  English  people.     Only  the  hind  legs  are 


American  terrapin  soup  is  made  of  a  small  land  turtle. 


OENSBAL  DIRECTIONS  FOP.  DBSSSING  FISH. 

422.  In  I>res»iiig  Fish  of  any  kind,  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  see  that  it  be  perfectly  clean.  It  is  a  comtoon  error  to  wash  it  too  much  ;  as 
by  doing  so  the  flavour  is  diminished.  If  the  fish  is  to  be  boiled,  a  little  salt 
and  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water,  to  give  it  firmness,  after  it  is  cleaned. 
In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  oil  they  contain,  the  liver  and  roes  offish  take 
longer  to  cook  than  the  flesh,  and  if  they  are  not  cooked  separately  they  should  be 
pot  into  the  saucepan  before  the  fish. 

Fish  shonld  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  set  on  the  fire  to  cook  very  gently,  or 
the  outside  will  break  before  the  inner  part  is  done.  Hot  water  should  not  be 
poured  an  to  the  fish,  as  it  is  liable  to  break  the  skin  ;  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  add  a  little  water  whilst  the  fish  is  cooking,  it  ought  to  be  poured  in  gently  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  fish-plate  may  be  drawn  up,  to  see  if  the  fish  bo  ready, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  easily  separating  from  the  bone.  It  should  then  be 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  it  will  become  woolly.  The  fish-plate 
should  be  set  crossways  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving,  and  a  cloth  laid 
over  the  fish,  to  prevent  its  losing  its  colour.  The  exact  temperature  of  the  water 
depends  on  the  sort  of  fish ;  if  it  is  too  hot  the  skin  breaks ;  and  if  it  is  cold  much 
of  the  flavonr  is  lost.  Fish  can  scarcely  cook  too  slowly ;  steaming  is  often  better 
than  boiling. 

Fish  to  be  fried  or  broiled  must  be  dried  in  a  nice  soft  cloth,  after  it  is  well 
cleaned  and  washed.  If  for  frying,  rub  it  with  flour,  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  some  fine  crumbs  of  bread.  If  done  a  second  time  with  the  eggs 
and  bmid,  the  fish  will  look  so  much  the  better.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  must  be 
placed  to  receive  it,  that  it  may  be  free  from  all  grease.  It  must  also  be  of  a  beauti- 
nil  cok>ur,  and  all  the  crumbs  appear  distinct.  Butter  gives  a  bad  colour  ;  lard 
and  darifled  dripping  are  most  frequently  used  ;  but  oil  is  the  best  and  cheapest. 
The  fish  shonld  be  put  into  the  fat  or  oil  when  as  hot  as  possible  without  burning, 
and  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  this  to  cover  it. 

When  fish  is  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned,  floured,  and  laid  on  a  very  clean 
Rridiron,  which,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  suet,  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  sticking.  It  must  be  broiled  over  or  before  a  very  clear  fire,  that  it 
may  not  taste  smoky ;  and  not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched.  Fish  may 
also  be  baked,  stewed  and  made  into  soups. 

In  choosing  fish  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  fresh 
and  yet  not  good.    In  this  work,  rules  are  given  for  the  choice  of  each  particular 
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fish  and  the  months  when  it  is  in  season.  Nothing  can  be  of  gffeater  consequences 
to  a  cook  than  to  have  the  fish  good  ;  as  if  this  important  course  in  a  dinner  does 
not  give  satisfaction,  it  is  rarely  that  the  repast  goes  off  well. 

423.  Keeping  Fish. — When  fish  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  a  larger  quan- 
tity is  purchased  than  is  immediately  wanted,  the  overplus  of  such  as  will  bear  it 
should  be  potted,  or  pickled  or  salted,  and  hung  up ;  or  it  may  be  fried,  that  it 
may  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day.  Fresh-water  fish  having  fireq^uently  amuddy 
smell  and  taste,  should  be  soaked  in  strong  salt  and  water,  after  it  has  been  well 
cleaned.  If  of  a  sufficient|size,  it  may  be  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  dressed.  Cod-fish,  whiting  and  haddock,  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
a  little  salted,  and  kept  a  day ;  and  u  the  weather  be  not  very  hot,  they  will  be 
good  for  two  days. 

424.  OaTmishing  Fish  requires  great  nicety.  Plenty  of  parsley,  horse- 
radish, lobster  coral  and  lemon  should  be  used.  If  fried  parsley  be  used,  it  must 
be  washed  and  picked,  and  thrown  into  fresh  water.  When  the  lard  or  dripping 
is  hot  enough,  squeeze  the  parsley  dry  in  a  cloth,  and  throw  it  into  the  saucepan. 
It  is  sure  to  bubble  a  good  deal,  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  lift  the  pan  from 
the  fire.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up  with 
a  slice,  if  there  is  no  frying-basket.  Well  dressed,  and  with  very  good  sauce, 
fish  is  more  appreciated  than  almost  any  other  dish.  The  liver  and  roe,  in  some 
instances,  should  be  placed  on  the  dish,  in  order  that  they  may  be  distributed  in 
the  course  of  serving  ;  but  to  each  recipe  is  appended  the  proper  mode  of  serving 
and  garnishing. 

In  Brillat  Savaria's*  clever  and  amusing  volume,  "The  Physiology  of  Taste,"  he  says  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  a  most  commou  thing  for  a  welUarranged 
entertainment  in  Paris  to  commence  with  oysters,  and  that  many  guests  were  not  contented, 
without  swallowing  twelve  dozen.  Being  anxious  to  know  the  weignt  of  this  advanced-guard,  he 
ascertained  that  a  dozen  oysters,  fluid  included,  weighed  four  ounces^thns,  the  twelve  doxen 
would  weigh  about  3  lbs. ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  persona  who  made  no  worse 
a  dinner  on  account  of  having  partaken  of  the  oysters,  would  have  been  completely  satisfied  xi 
they  had  eaten  the  same  weignt  of  chicken. or  mutton.  An  anecdote,  perfectly  well  authenticate<l^ 
is  narrated  of  a  French  gentleman  (M.  Laperte),  residing  at  Versailles,  who  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  oysters,  declaring  he  never  had  enough.  Savarin  resolved  to  procure  him  the  satisfao 
tipn.  and  gave  him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  was  duly  accepted.  The  guest  arrived,  an^ 
hia  host  kept  company  with  him  in  swallowing  the  delicious  bivalves  up  to  the  tenth  dozen 
when,  exhausted,  he  gave  up,  and  let  M.  Laperte  go  on  alone.  This  gentleman  managed  to  eal 
thirty-two  dozen  within  an  nonr,  and  would  doubtless  have  got  through  more,  but  the  persoi 
who  opened  them  is  deacrihed  as  not  being  very  skilful.  In  the  interim  Savarin  was  idle,  an^ 
at  length,  tired  with  his  painful  sute  of  inaction,  he  said  to  Laperte,  whilst  the  latter  was  in  f  a1 
career,  **  Mon  cher,  ^ou  will  not  eat  as  many  oysters  tonlay  as  you  meant ;  let  us  dine."  Tbe 
dined,  and.  the  insatiable  oyster-eater  acted  at  the  repast  as  if  he  had  fasted  for  a  week. 

*  Brillat  Savarin  was  a  French  lawyer  and  judge  of  considerable  eminence  and  great  talen 
and  wrote,  under  the  above  title,  a  book  on  gastronomy,  fiill  of  instructive  Informationf  enlivens 
with  a  fond  of  pieasantly-told  anecdote. 
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FISH    COOKED  IN   VARIOUS  WAYS. 


FISH, 


BOILED  COD. 


i^ILLKTED   SOLES. 


VARIOUS  DISHES  OF  FISH. 


Relative  Prices  of  Fish. 
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TABLB  OF  RELATIVE  FBIOES  OF  FIBH. 

QWing  the  real  coat  of  Pish  per  lb.  after  deducting^  Bone,  Watte  and  Loat 
of  WTeight  by  different  modet  of  Cooking. 

Practical  tests  have  been  made  of  each  fish  in  the  following  table,  and  very 
great  care  and  trouble  has  been  taken  to  render  them  reliable  and  accurate,  so  that 
they  may  be  really  useful  in  estimating  the  actual  relative  value  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fish. 

Many  would  fail  to  realise  the  great  loss  by  bone  and  uneatable  matter  there 
is  in  most  fish  and  bow  much  they  pay  for  actual  food  obtained. 

By  consulting  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  such  fish  as  soles  and  smelts 
are  very  expensive  ones,  also  that  some  of  the  highest  priced  fish  or  parts  of  fish 
are  not  always  the  dearest.  Thus»  for  example,  a  pound  ef  flounders  can  be 
booght  for  5d„  but,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  Done  they  contain  thev  cost 
more  than  a  pound  of  eels  at  lod. .  while  the  so-called  cheaper  parts  of  salmon^ 
yielding  so  much  less  actual  eatable  matter,  are  in  reality  not  so  economical  aa 
the  best. 


Name  of  Fish. 


BriU 

Cod    

„  Head  and  Shoulders 
„    Steaks 

Dory..^.^ 

Eels  


Fkxindeirs   ...*••.... 

Maacexel 


Mullet  (red). 
Fl^ce 


') 


Salmon  (bead 

„       (middle) 

..        (tail)  

Shad 

<arat*> 


Soles. 


Treat    .. 
Whi^ 


How 
usually 
Cooked. 


Weight 

before 

Cooking. 


Weight 

after  Coolc- 

ing  without 

bone  and 

waste. 


los.  oz. 
7    O 
5  12 
4    8 

3  9 

4  4 

3  12 

I    7i 
a    4 
z    o 
o  10 
o    8 


Boiled  . 

Boiled  . 

BoUed  . 

Broiled. 

Filleted 

Fried... 

Stewed 

Fried... 

Boiled 

Broiled ... 

Pried...., 

Fried.... 

Boiled  . 

FiUeted. 

BoUed  . 

Fried:... 

BoUed  . 

Boiled  . 

Bofled  . 

Fried.... 

Boiled  . 

FiUeted. 

Fried I    8 

Boiled  ...!  X  4 
BoUed  ...  6  3 
Fried 1    I  10 


X    II 

I    7. 


Loss  per 
lb.b7Cook 

ing,  bone 
and  waste. 


I  Actual  cost 

^_<fb  &  without 
l*'^  **»•  1  bone  and 


lbs.  oz 
3  8 
3 

2 

3 

I 

3 

I 
I 


9k 

4 
o 

i5i 

X 

4i 

I 


o  la 


o  7 
o  6 

o  12 
2  h 

X 

I 

2 
I 


5 
10 
th 
14 
I  H 
3  i 
o  6 

X   li 
O  11^ 

0  13* 

1  o 

3  II 
X  2 


OS. 

8 
6 
8 

2i 

8i 

3 

2 

8* 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5i 

7 

8i 

3 

4 

5 

4i 
10 
5h 

8 
61 

3i 
64 
5 


o  10 
o  7 
o  7 

0  9 

1  o 
O  ID 

o  10 
o    5 


«.  d. 
I  8 

0  II 

1  a 

0  zi^ 

2  2 

1  ol 

O  IX) 
O  lOf 

o  5» 


SI 

4 
O 

71 
9 
I 
Si 

4 

Si 

H 

4 

o 

6 

42 

4 

4 


o  11^ 


NoU. — ^Tbe  prices  quoted  as  average  ones  are  not  those  for  fish  when  it  is 
scarce  or  ont  of  season ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  a  little  above  those  when 
the  fish  is  in  full  season.  The  relative  loss  pet  lb.  wiU  he  the  same  whatever  may 
bave  been  the  price  given.      - . '- 


RECIPES  FOR  COOKING  FISH. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
FISH.    (Fn— Poissons.) 

rNothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  the  average  prices  of  Fish,  inasmuch  as  a 
tew  hours  of  bad  weather  at  sea  will,  in  the  space  of  one  day,  cause  such  a 
difference  in  its  supply,  that  the  same  fish — a  turbot  for  instance — which  may 
be  bought  to-day  lor  six  or  seven  shillings,  will,  to-morrow,  be,  in  the  London 
markets,  worth,  perhaps,  almost  as  many  pounds.  The  average  costs,  therefore, 
which  will  be  found  appended  to  each  recipe,  must  be  understood  as  about  the 
average  price  for  the  different  kinds  of  fish  when  the  market  is  supplied  upon  an 
average,  and  when  the  various  sorts  are  of  an  average  size  and  quality.  The 
seasons  for  fish  also  slightly  vary  with  the  year,  it  sometimes  l^ppening,  for 
instance,  that  salmon  is  at  its  cheapest  and  best  a  little  earlier  or  later  than  usual. 
Oysters,  however,  always  come  in  and  go  out  at  the  same  time,  for  from  April  and 
May  to  the  end  of  July  oysters  are  said  to  be  sick ;  but  by  the  end  of  August  they 
become  healthy,  having  recovered  firom  the  effects  of  spawning.  When  they  are 
not  in  season  the  males  have  a  black  and  the  female  a  milky  substance  in  thsgill.] 


426.-FRIED  ANCHOVIES.    (Fr.-Anchois  Frits.) 

Ingredients. — i  tablespoonful  of  oil,  i  a  glass  of  white  wine,  sufficient 
flour  to  thicken ;  12  anchovies. 

Uode. — Mix  the  oil  and  wine  together,  with  sufficient  flour  to  make 
them  into  a  thickish  paste ;  cleanse  the  anchovies,  wipe  them,  dip  them 
in  the  paste,  and  firy  of  a  nice  brown  colour.  Sardines  can  be  cooked  in 
the  same  way. 

Time.— Half  an  hour.    Average  Cost  for  this  quantity,  gd. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

The  AaohovT.— In  his  book  of  "British  Fishes,"  Mr. 
Yarrell  states  that  **the  anchovy  is  a  common  fish  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Greece  to  Gibraltar,  and  was  weU 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  liquor 
prepared  from  it,  called  garum^  was  m  creat  estimation. 
Its  extreme  range  is  extended  mto  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fishing  for  them  is  carried  on  during  the  night,  and  lights 
ore  used  with  the  nets.  The  anchovy  is  common  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  France.  It  occurs,  I  have 
no  doubt,  at  the  Channel  Islands,  and  has  been  taken  on 
the  Hampshire  coast^  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel."  Other 
fish,  of  inferior  quality,  but  resembling  the  real  Gorgona 
ancnovy,  are  frequently  sold  for  it,  and  passed  off  gs 
gemunct   Sprata  are  said  to  be  $0  used. 


THB  ANCHOVY. 


Cod  6  Head  and  bKoulders 


FrSK 


427.-.ANCHOVY  BUTTER.     (F/.-Beurre  d'Anchois.) 

Ingredients. — 2  dozen  anchovies,  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  anchovies  thoroughly ;  bone  and  dry  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  Mix  the  butter  gradually  with  them, 
and  rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve.  Put  it  by  in  small  pots  for  use,  and 
carefully  exclude  the  air  with  a  bladder,  as  it  soon  changes  the  colour  of 
anchovies,  besides  spoiling  them. 

Average  Cost  for  this  quantity,  2s. 

Potted  Anchovies  are  made  in  the  same  way,  by  adding  pounded 
mace,  cayenne  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

428.— BARBEL.    (Ff.— Barbeau.) 

Ingredients. — ^  pint  of  port  wine,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  table- 
^Kxmfuls  of  vinegar,  z  sliced  onions,  a  &got  of  sweet  herbs,  nutmeg 
and  mace  to  taste,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  2  anchovies,  i  or  2  barbel, 
according  to  size. 

Mode. — Boil  the  barbel  in  salt  and  water  till  done ;  pour  o£f  some  of 
the  water,  and,  to  the  remainder,  put  the  ingredients  mentioned  above. 
Smmcr  gently  for  i  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  strain.  Put  in  the  fish ; 
heat  it  gradually ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  be  woolly. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour.    Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. 

The  RttM.— This  fish  takes  its  name  from  the  barbt  or 
battels  at  its  mouth;  and.  in  England,  is  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  fresh-wmter  fish.  It  was,  however, 
^innerly,  if  not  now,  a  favourite  with  the  Jews,  excellent 
cookers  of  fish.  Some  are  used  to  boQ  witn  it  a  piece  of 
bacon,  that  it  may  have  a  relish.  It  is  to  be  met  with  from 
two  to  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  is  said  to  live  to  a  great 
a^  From  Putney  upwards,  in  the  Thames,  they  are  found 
of  large  size ;  but  are  valued  chiefly  as  affording  sport  to  the  the  barbel. 


429.-BRILL  A  LA  CONTI.    (Fr.-Barbue  A  la  Conti.) 

Ingredients. — A  brill  weighing  about  2|  lbs.,  li  pint  of  stock,  2  glasses 
of  Burgundy,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Skin  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  some  slits  down  the  back,  and 
simmer  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  oil,  wine,  and  a  teacupfull  of  stock,  salt 
and  pepper.  Reduce  the  rest  of  the  stock  to  half  the  quantity,  put  in  the 
parsley,  and  pour  over  the  fish. 

Average  Cost,  25. 6d. 

Seasonable  from  August  fo  April. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons* 
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430.— BRILL.    (Fr.— Barbae.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  a  little  vinegar. 

Mode. — Clean  the  brill,  cut  off  the  iins,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  little 
lemon-juice,  to  preserve  its  whiteness.  Set  the  fish  in  sufficient  warm 
water  to  cover  it ;  throw  in  salt,  in  the  above  proportions,  and  a  little 
vinegar,  and  bring  it  gradually  to  boil ;  simmer  very  gently  at  the  side  of 
the  fire  till  the  fish  is  done,  which  will  be  in  about  10  minutes ;  but  the 
time  for  boiling,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Serve  it  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon,  parsley,  horse- 
radish, and  a  little  lobster  coral  sprinkled  over  the  fish,  ^nd  lobster  or 
shrimp  sauce,  or  Dutch  sauce  and  plain  , 
melted  butter,  to  table  with  it. 

Time.— After  the  water  boils,  a  small  brill,  \ 
10  minutes  ;  a  large  brill,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Average  Cost,  from  .is.  to  45. ;  but  when 
the  market  is  plentifully  supplied  may  be  had  . 
from  25.  each.  1 

Good  all  the  year  round. 

Best  from  August  to  April.  trb  skill. 

The  BrlU.— This  fish  resembles  the  sole,  hat  is  broader,  and,  when  large,  is  esteemed  by  many 
in  a  scarcely  less  desree  than  the  tarbot,  whilst  it  is  mnch  cheaper.  It  is  a  fine  fish,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  Lonaon  market. 

To  Choose  Brill.— The  flesh  of  this  fish,  like  that  of  tarbot,  should  be  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  and  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  its  thickness.  If  the  flesh 
has  a  bluish  tint,  it  is  not  good. 

431.— STEWED  CARP.    (Fr.--Carpe  4  TEIevfe.) 

Ingredients.— I  large  carp,  3  oz.  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  half  a 
teacup  of  stock,  a  glass  of  claret,  a  few  mushrooms  and  small  onions, 
some  chives,  thyme  and  parsley,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt. 

Uode. — Put  into  a  stewpan  the  butter  and  onions ;  when  brown,  add 
the  carp  cut  in  thick  slices,  the  stock,  wine  and  seasoning.  Stew  till 
thoroughly  done,  and  serve  garnished  with  fried  bread. 

Average  Cost,  25.  ^d. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

432.-FRIED  CARP.    (Fr.-Carpe  Frite.) 
Ingredients.--!  good-sized  carp,  lard  or  oil  for  frying,  a  little  vinegar, 

parsley,  thyme  and  laurel  leaves,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt. 
Mode.— After  cleaning,  set  aside  the  roe,  spht  the  fish  down  the  back, 

and  soak  a  little  while  in  the  vinegar,  with  the  herbs  and  seasoning  in  it. 


Carp. 


SIX 


Then  floor  it  well,  and  firy ,  also  the  roe,  which  will  only  take  half  the  time 
that  the  fish  will  take  to  cook.  N.B.  It  is  one  that  requires  care  to  keep 
it  a  good  colour  and  firm.     Serve  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Average  Cost.— is.  td. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 


433-— BAKED  CARP.    (Fr.-.Carpc  Farcie.) 

Ingredients. — i  carp,  forcemeat,  bread-crumbs,  i^  oz.  butter,  \  pint 
of  stock.  No.  273,  \  pint  port  wine,  6  anchovies,  2  onions  sliced,  i  bay 
leaf,  a  &got  of  sweet  herbs,  flour  to  thicken,  the  juice  of  i  lemon ; 
cayenne  and  salt  to  taste  ;  ^  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Mode.~Stuff  the  carp  with  a  delicate  forcemeat,  after  thoroughly 
cleansing  it,  and  sew  it  up,  to  prevent  the  stuffing  firom  falling  out  Rub 
it  over  with  an  egg,  and  sprinkle  it  with  bread-crumbs,  lay  it  in  a  deep 
earthen  dish,  and  drop  the  butter,  oiled,  over  the  bread-crumbs.  Add 
the  stock,  onions,  bay  leaf,  herbs,  wine  and  anchovies,  and  bake  for  i 
hour.  Put  I  oz.  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  melt  it,  and  dredge  in  sufficient 
flour  to  dry  it  up  ;  put  in  the  strained  liquor  from  the  carp,  stir  frequently, 
and  when  it  has  boiled,  add  the  lemon-juice  and  seasoning.  Serve  the 
carp  on  a  dish  garnished  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon,  and  the .  sauce  in  a 
boat.    Some  cooks  add  the  anchovies  to  the  forcemeat. 

!nme.— li  hour.    Average  Cost.,  25.  3^. 

Seasonable  firom  November  to  March. 

Bnfflcient  for  2  persons. 

TliA  Gup.— This  species  of  fish  inhabits  the  fresh  waters, 
where  they  feed  on  worms,  insects,  aquatic  plants,  small 
fish,  clay,  or  moold.  Some  of  them  are  migratory.  They 
have  very  small  months,  and  no  teeth,  and  the  gill-mem- 
brane has  three  rays.    The  body  is  smooth,  and  generally 


\.i. 


•^0^(: 


whitish.  The  carp  both  grows  and  increases  very  last,  and 
is  aoconnted  the  most  valuable  of  all  fish  for  the  stocking 
of  ponds.    It  has  been  pronounced  the  queen  of  river-fish. 


was  first  introduced  to  this  country  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Of  its  sound,  or  air-bladder,  a  kind  of  glue 
is  made,  and  a  ereen  paint  of  its  gall.  The  French  employ 
,the  carp  for  table  very  much  more  than  we  in  this  country. 
'Its  quality  depends  very  much  upon  its  habitat.  In  stag- 
nant water  it  tastes  strongly  of  mud. 


434.— STEWED  CARP  (Fr.— Carpe  au  Vin  Rouge.) 
IngredientB.— I  carp,  salt,  stock  No.  274,  2  onions,  6  cloves,  12  pepper- 
corns,  I  blade  of  mace,  J  pint  of  port  wine,  the  juice  of  half  lemon, 
cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  a  fagot  of  savoury  herbs. 

Mode.~Scale  the  fish,  clean  it  nicely,  and,  if  very  large,  divide  it ;  lay 
it  in  the  stewpan,  alter  having  rubbed  a  little  salt  on  it,  and  put  in  suffi- 
cient stock  to  cover  it;  add  the  herbs,  onions  and  spices,  and  stew 
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gently  for  i  hour,  or  rather  more,  should  it  be  very  argd.  Dish  up  the 
fish  with  great  care,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  port  wine,  lemon- 
juice,  and  cayenne ;  give  one  boil,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve. 

Time.—i^  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 

Seasonable  fi:om  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

Note.--This  fish  can  be  boiled  plain,  and  served  with  parsley  and  butter. 
Chub  and  Char  may  be  c.ooked  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  above,  as  also  Dace 
and  Roach. 

The  Age  of  Carp.~This  fish  has  been  found  to  live  150  years.  The  pond  in  the  garden  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  contained  one  that  had  lived  there  70  years,  and  Getner  mentions 
an  instance  of  one  zoo  years  old.  They  are,  besides,  capable  of  being  tamed.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
*•  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  says,  in  reference  to  the  Prince  de  Conde's  seat  at  Chantilly.  "The 
most  pleasing  things  sibout  it  were  the  immense  shoals  of  very  large  carp,  silvered  over  with  age, 
like  sQver •fish,  and  perfectly  tame ;  so  that,  when  any  passengers  approached  their  watery  habita- 
tion, they  used  to  come  to  the  shore  in  such  ntmibers  as  to  heave  each  other  out  of  the  water, 
^-igffing  for  bread,  of  which  a  quantity  was  always  kept  at  hand  on  purpose  to  feed  them.    They 

3uld  even  allow  themselves  to  be  handled." 


be; 
woul 


TMit  GHUJl.  THE  CHAR. 

The  Ohub  (Fr.  Meimier.)— This  fish  takes  its  name  from  its  head,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
other  countries.  It  is  a  river*fish,  and  resembles  the  carp,  but  is  somewhat  longer.  Its  flesh  is 
not  in  much  esteem,  being  coarse,  and,  when  out  of  season,  full  of  small  hairy  bones.  The  head 
and  throat  are  the  best  parts.    The  roe  is  also  good. 

The  Char  (Fr.  Umble).— This  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fish,  being  esteemed  by  some 
superior  to  the  salmon.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep  lakes  of  mountainous  countries.  Its  flesh 
is  rich  and  red,  and  full  of  fat.  The  largest  and  best  kind  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Westmorland, 
and,  as  it  is  considered  a  rarity,  it  is  often  potted  and  preserved. 

The  Daoe,  or  Dare  (Fr.  Landosle).— This  fish  is  gregarious,  and  is  seldom  above  ten  inches 
long ;  although,  accordmg  to  Linnssus,  it  grows  afoot  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  haunts  are  in  deep 
water,  near  piles  of  bridges,  where  the  stream  is  gentle,  over  gravelly,  sandy,  or  clayey  bottoms  ; 
deep  holes  that  are  shaded,  water*lilv  leaves,  and  under  the  foam  caused  by  an  eddy.  In  the 
warm  months  they  are  to  be  found  m  shoals  on  |the  shallows  near  to  streams.  They  are  in 
season  about  the  end  of  April,  and  gradually  improve  till  February,  when  they  attain  their  highest 
condition.  In  that  month,  when  just  taken,  scotched  (crimped),  and  broiled,  they  are  said  to  be 
U)orc  pahtable  than  a  fresh  herr'n?. 


THR  DAGS. 


The  Roa6h  (Fr.  Oardon}.— This  fish  is  found  throughout  Europe  and  the  Western  parts  of  Asi^r 
in  deep  still  rivers,  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant.  It  is  rarely  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  in 
weight,  and  is  in  season  from  September  till  March.  It  is  plentiful  in  England,  and  the  finest 
are  caught  in  the  Thames. 


Cod. 
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435.— COD.    (Fr.— Cabillaud.) 

Cod  may  be  boiled  whole  ;  but  a  large  head  and  shoulders  are  quite 

^oJ^dent  for  a  dish*  and  contain  all  that  is  usually  helped*  because,  when 

xhe  thick  part  is  done,  the  tail  is  insipid  and  overdone.    The  latter,  cut 

m  slices,  makes  a  very  good  dish  for  frying;  or  it  may  be  salted  down 

isd  served  with  egg  saace  and  parsnips.    Cod,  when  boiled  quite  fresh, 

_  .  __^  is  watery;  salted  a  little,  it  is 

i  .  .  ^  ^       rendered  firmer.     The  liver  is 

considered  a  delicacy,  and  a 
piece  should,  if  possible,  be 
bought  with  the  fish. 

The  Ood  Trite.— The  Jugular,  character- 
ized by  bonv  gills,  and  veotral  fins  before 
the  pectoral'  ones,  commences  the  second 
of  the  Linnaon  Orders  of  fishes,  and  is  a 
nmneroos  tribe,  inhabiting  only  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  seldom  Yiaitlng  the  fresh 
waters.  They  have  a  smooth  head,  and  the 
gill  membrane  has  seven  ravs.  The  body  is 
oblooe,  and  covered  with  deciduous  scales. 
The  nns  are  all  enclosed  in  skin,  whilst 
TRB  Coo^  their  rays  are  nnarmed.   The  ventral  fina 

are  slender,  and   terminate  in  a  point. 
Their  bsblts  ar«  grefaribas,  and  they  feed  on  smaller  fish  and  other  marine  animals. 

436.— COD'S  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS.    (Fr.-Cabfllaud.) 

Iiigredients.— Sufficient  water  to  cover  the  fish ;  5  oz.  of  salt  to  each 
gaDoa.  of  water. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  rub  a  little  salt  over  the  thick 
part  and  inside  of  the  fish  one  or  two  hours  before  dressing  it,  as  thi  s 
very  much  improves  the  flavour.  Lay  it  in  the  fish-kettle,  in  sufficient 
hot  water  to  cover  it.  Be  very  particular  not  to  pour  the  water  on  the 
fish,  as  it  is  liable  to  break,  and  only  keep  it  just  simmering.  If  the  water 
should  boil  away,  add  a  little  by  pouring  it  in  at  the  side  of  the  kettle, 
and  not  on  the  fish.  Add  salt  in  the  above  proportion,  and  bring  it 
gradually  to  a  boil.  Skim  very  carefully,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  let  it  gently  simmer  till  done.  Take  it  out  and  drain  it ;  serve  on  a 
hot  napkin,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon,  and  horse-radish.  It  may  also 
be  steamed. 

Time. — According  to  size,  \  an  hour,  more  or  less.  Average  Costi 
from  4i.  to  15.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — ^Allow  about  \  lb.  for  each  person  with  head  and 
shoulders,  but  rather  less  when  the  middle  of  the  fish  is  chosen  instead. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Note. — Oyster  sauce  should  be  served  with  this. 

To  Choose  Cod The  Cod  should  be  chosen  fpr  tJie  table  when  it  is  plump 
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and  round  near  the  tail,  when  the  hollow  behind  the  head  is  deep,  and  when  the 
sides  are  undulated  as  if  they  were  ribbed.  The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head 
lose  their  delicate  flavour  after  the  iish  has  been  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the 
water.  The  great  point  by  which  the  cod  should  be  judged  is  the  firmness  of  its 
flesh :  and  although  the  cod  is  not  firm  when  it  is  alive,  its  quality  may  be  arrived 
at  by  i>ressing  the  finger  into  the  flesh.  If  this  rises  immediately 'the  nsh  is  good, 
if  not,  it  is  stale.  Another  sign  of  its  goodness  is,  if  the  fish,  when  it  is  cut, 
exhibits  a  bronze  appearance,  like  the  silver-side  of  a  round  of  beef.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  flesh  will  be  firm  when  cooked.  Stiffness  in  a  cod,  or  in  any 
other  fish,  is  a  sure  sign  of  freshness,  though  not  always  of  quality.  Sometimes, 
codfish,  though  exhibiting  signs  of  rough  usage,  will  eat  much  better  than  those 
with  red  gills,  so  strongly  recommended  by  many  cookery-books.  This  appear- 
ance is  generally  caused  by  the  fish  having  been  knocked  about  at  sea,  in  the 
well-boats  in  which  they  are  conveyed  from  the  fishing-grounds  to  market. 


437.-SALT  FISH  IN  CREAM.    (Ff.-Morue  A  la  CrSme.) 

Ingredients. — Salt  fish,  i  quart  of  water,  i  pint  of  new  milk  or  cream, 
I  spoonful  of  flour,  butter  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — ^Tear  the  fish  into  small  strips  wash  clean  and  put  into  a  pan 
with  the  water.  Let  it  sinuner  i  hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  the 
milk  or  cream ;  when  this  comes  to  a  boil  thicken  with  the  flour.  Let  it 
boil  5  minutes ;  add  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter  and  a  little  pepper. 

Tiine.~4o  minutes.    Average  Costj  with  cream,  zs,  6d. 

Seasonable  in  Lent. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

+38.-SALT  FISH  &  PARSNIPS.    (Fr.— Morue  aux  Panals.) 

Il^redients.— Take  one  dozen  tender  young  parsnips,  2  lbs.  of  salt 
cod-fish,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  flour,  2  eggs,  i  wineglass  of  vinegar 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Soak  the  fish  overnight,  and  boil  it  until  tender,  putting  it 
over  the  fire,  in  cold  water.  Boil  the  parsnips  till  tender.  Boil  the  eggs 
very  hard.  When  cooked,  split  the  parsnips  in  halves,  and  put  round  the 
edge  of  a  flat  dish.  Drain  the  fish  and  remove  the  skin  and  large  bones. 
Put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  place  it  where  it  will  keep  hot  while 
the  sauce  is  being  prepared.  Mix  the  butter  and  flour  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste,  and  stir  in  gradually  i  pint  of  water  and  the  vinegar, 
boiling  hot.  Stir  over  the  fire  about  10  minutes.  Chop  the  eggs  and  add 
to  the  sauce.  Pour  all  over  the  fish  and  parsnips,  and  serve  very  hot 
The  same  dish  may  be  prepared  with  carrots  or  potatoes,  or  all  three  of 
the  vegetables  in  the  same  dish. 

Time.— 45  minutes.    Average  Cost,  25, 

Seasonable  in  Lent. 


Cod  Pie.  zi$ 

439— SALT  COD,     (Fi'.— Morue.) 

{Commonly  called  "  Salt  Fish,'') 

Ingredients. — Sufficient  water  to  cover  the  iish,  vinegar,  eggs. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  fish,  and  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a  quarter  of 
of  a  pint  of  vinegar.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  take  it  out,  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  pat  it  in  the  fish-kettle  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cover  it.  Heat  it  gradually,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  fast,  or  the  fish  will  be 
hard.  Skim  well,  and  when  done,  drain  the  fish  and  put  it  on  a  napkixL 
Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings. 

TSme.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost»  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  in  the  Spring. 

SilfS.ci6nt  for  each  person,  i  lb. 

Note.— Serve  with  egg'Sance  and  parsnips.  This  is  an  especial  dish  on  Ash- 
Wednesday. 


J  Ood.~Iinmediatel7  Ihe  cod  are  caoght,  their  heads  are  cut  oft  They  are  then 
evened,  cleaned  and  salted,  when  they  are  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  in  beds  of  five 
or  sx  yards  sqoare,  head  to  tail,  with  a  layer  of  salt  to  each  layer  of  fish.  When  they  have  lain 
in  this  state  three  or  foar  days,  in  order  tnat  the  water  may  dram  from  them,  they  are  shifted  into 
a  diferent  part  of  the  vessel,  and  a|pin  salted.  Here  thev  remain  till  the  Teasel  is  loaded,  when 
tbey  are  sometimes  cat  into  thidc  pieces  and  packed  in  barrels  for  the  greater  convenience  of 


440.— COD  ROE.    (Fr.— Laltances.) 

Mode.^-Wash  it  well,  and  boil  for  xo  minutes  in  water  with  a  little 
salt  and  vinegar.  Cut  it  into  dice,  and  put  it  into  some  melted  butter 
made  with  cream.  Butter  a  scallop  tin,  put  in  the  roe,  cover  with  brown 
bread-crumbs,  and  brown  in  the  oven ;  or  serve  it  on  hot.  buttered 
toast.     It  is  often  used  as  garnish  to  other  fish* 

Time. — k  liour.    Average  Oosty  is. 

Seasonable  in  the  Wmter. 

Sufficient  for  4  persona. 

441.— GOD  PIE.    (Fr.— Gabillaud  aux  Huttres  et  aux 
Pommes  de  Terra.) 

{Bconamical.) 

IngredientB.— Any  remains  of  cold  cod,  i  a  tin  of  oysters,  sufficient 
melted  butter  to  moisten,  mashed  potatoes  enough  to  fill  up  the  dish. 

Mode. — Flake  the  fish  from  the  bone,  and  carefully  take  away  all  the 
skin.  Lay  it  in  a  pie-dish,  pour  over  the  melted  butter  and  oysters  (or 
oyster  sance^  if  there  is  any  left),  and  cover  with  mashed  potatoes.  Bake 
for  half  an  hoar,  and  send  to  table  of  a  nice  brown  colour. 

Time. — |  hour.  Average  Cost  (exclusive  of  the  fish,  which  should 
about  half  fill  a  medium-sized  pie-dish),  6d. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 


^l6  kecipes  for  Cooking  Fish. 

442.— COD  PIE.    (Fn-Pat6  de  Cablllaud.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— 2  slices  of  cod ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  1  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  large  blade  of  pounded  mace,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
i  pint  of  stock  No,  273,  a  paste  crust  (see  Pastry).  For  sauce,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  stock,  i  pint  of  milk,  thickening  of  flour  or  butter  ;  lemon  peel 
chopped  very  fine  to  taste ;  12  oysters. 

Mode. — Lay  the  cod  in  salt  for  4  hours,  then  wash  it  and  place  it  in  a 
dish  ;  season,  and  add  the  butter  and  stock  ;  cover  with  the  crust,  and 
bake  for  one  hour,  or  rather  more.  Now  make  the  sauce,  by  mixing  the 
ingredients  named  above ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie  by  a 
hole  made  at  the  top  of  the  crust,  which  can  easily  be  covered  by  a  small 
piece  of  pastry  cut  and  baked  in  any  fanciful  shape — such  as  a  leaf,  or 
otherwise. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  with  fresh  fish,  3s. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Note.— The  remains  of  cold  fish  may  be  used  for  this  pie. 

443.~CURRIED  COD.    (Ff .—Cabillaud  au  Karl.) 

Ingredients.— «2  slices  of  large  cod,  or  the  remains  of  any  cold  fish  ; 
'  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  onion  sliced,  a  teacupful  of  white  stock,  thickening  of 
butter  and  flour,  i  small  teaspoonful  of  curry*powder,  ^  pint  of  cream,  salt 
and  cayenna  to  taste,  lemon  juice  or  any  acid  firuit 

Mode* — Flake  the  fish,  and  fry  it  of  a  nice  brown  colour  with  the 
butter  and  onions;  put  this  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  stock,  prepared  as 
below,  and  thickening,  and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Stir  in  the  cream ; 
put  it,  with  the  seasoning,  to  the  other  ingredients ;  give  one  boil  and 
serve.  Whenever  curry-powder  is  used,  it  should  be  slowly  simmered 
with  the  stock  or  gravy  for  i  hour  before  it  is  served. 

Time. — |  hour.    Average  Cost,  witli  fresh  fish,  zs.  6d. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sofficient  for  6  persons. 

TlM  Food  of  tho  Ood.^This  chiefly  consists  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  scaly  tribes,  shell- 
fishf  crabs  and  worms.  Their  voracity  is  very  great,  and  they  will  bite  at  any  small  body  they 
see  moved  by  the  water,  even  stones  and  pebbles,  which  are  frequently  fonnd  in  their  stomachs. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  great  sise,  but  their  usual  weight  is  from  14  to  40  pounds. 

444.— COD  WITH  CREAM.    (Fr.— Cabillaud  a  ia  CrSme.) 

Ingredients. — i*  large  slice  of  cod,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  chopped  shalot,  a 
little  minced  parsley,  ^  teacupful  of  white  stock,  ^  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
flour  to  thicken,  cayenne  and  lemon-juice  to  taste,  i  teaspoonfnl  of 
powdered  sugar. 

Mode.— Boil  the  cod,  and  while  hot,  break  it  into  flakes ;  put  the 


Cod  with  Bechamel  Sauce.  zij 

butter  into  a  stewpan,  stir  in  i  tablespoonfol  of  flour  tp  thicken,  add  the 
stock  gradually  and  the  chopped  ehalot  •  boil  for  5  minutes.  Poor  to  it 
the  milk  or  cream.  Simmer  for  lo  miuutqs,  Qidd  the  cayenne  and  sugar, 
and  the  chopped  parsley,  and,  wheQ  U](ed>  a  little  lemon-juice.  Put  the 
nsh  in  the  sauce  to  warm  gradually,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  Serve  in  a  dish 
garnished  with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  \  hour.   Average  Costi  with  cream^  is,  6d» 

SeaBonable  from  November  to  Marcb» 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Note. — ^The  remains  of  fish  from  the  preceding  day  answer  very  well  for  this 
dish. 

445— COD  WITH  BECHAMEL  SAUCE.    (Fn-^CabilJaud 
a  la  B^chameL) 

Iiigredidilts.-^Any  remains  of  cold  cod,  4  tablespoonfiils  of  bechamel 
{sa  Sauces),  2  oz.  of  butter;  seasoning  to  taste  of  pepper  and  salt ;  Med 
bread,  a  few  bread  crumbs  baked  a  light  brown  in  the  oven. 

Mode. — Flake  the  cod  carefully,  leaving  out  all  skin  and  bone ;  put 
theb^hamel  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the 
latter  is  melted ;  add  seasoning,  put  in  the  fish,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
sauce.  Make  a  border  of  fried  bread  round  the  dish,  lay  in  the  fish, 
sprinkle  over  with  bread-crumbs,  and  baste  with  butter.  Brown  either 
before  the  fire  or  with  a  salamander,  and  garnish  with  toasted  bread  cut 
in  £uiciful  shapes. 

Tbne. — k  hour.    Average  Costy  exclusive  of  the  fish,  6d. 

Tht  EaMtat  of  tlie  Opd.— This  fish  it  found  only  in  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
be:«eeD  the  latitudes  of  45*  and  C6^.  Its  great  rendezvous  are  the  sandbanks  of  Newfoundland, 
Nora  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  and  New  England.  These  places  are  its  favourite  resorts ;  for  there 
it  is  able  to  obtain  great  quantities  of  worms,  a  food  peculiarly  gratefal  to  it.  Another  cause  of 
its  adachment  to  these  places  has  been  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  vicinity  to  the  Polar  Seas, 
where  it  returns  to  spawn.  Few  are  taken  north  of  Iceland,  and  the  shoals  never  reach  so  far 
soath  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Many  are  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  the  Baltic,  and 
of  the  Orkneys,  which,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  formed  one  of  the  principal 
acbenes.  The  London  market  is  supplied  by  those  taken  between  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Well 
Biok,  and  Cromer,  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

446.— COD  WITH  MAITRE  DHOTEL  BUTTER. 
(Ff .—Cabillaud  a  la  Maitre  d'Hdtel.) 

Ingredients.--2  slices  of  cod,  i  lb.  of  butter,  a  little  choired  shalot 
and  parsley ;  pepper  to  taste,  ^  teaspoouful  of  grated  nutmeg,  or  rather 
less  when  the  flavour  is  not  Uked  ;  the  juice  of  ^  lemon. 

^Sx>dB. — Boil  the  cod,  and  either  leave  it  whole,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
flake  it  from  the  bone,  and  take  off  the  skin.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  butter,  parsley,  shalot,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Melt  the  butter  gradu- 
ally, and  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  become  like  oil.  When  all  is, 
well  mixed  and  thoroughly  hot^  add  the  lemon-juice  and  serve» 
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'  Time. — i  hour.  Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 
•  Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 
'  Suffloient  for  4  persons. 

Note.— The  remains  of  cold  fish  will  do  for  this. 

The  Beaion  for  Oatohing  God.— The  best  season  for  catching  cod  is  from  the  beginning  of 
Febrnary  to  the  end  of  April,  and  although  each  fisherman  engaged  in  taking  them  catches  no 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  an  expert  hand  will  sometimes  take  four  hundred  in  a  day.  The  em- 
ployment it  excessively  fatiguing,  from  the  weight  of  the  fish  as  well  as  from  the  coldness  of  the 
climate. 

447.-COD  WITH  ITALIAN  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Cabillaud 
a  I'ltalienne.) 

Ingredients.— 2  slices  of  crimped  cod,  i  shalot,  z  slice  of  ham,  minced 
very  fine,  J  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278 :  when  liked,  i  teacupful  of 
cream ;  salt  to  taste  ;  a  few  drops  of  garlic  vinegar,  a  little  lemon-juice, 
i  teaspoonfal  of  powdered  sugar. 

Mode. — Chop  the  shalot,  mince  the  ham  very  fine,  pour  on  the  stock, 
and  simmer  for  15  minutes.  If  the  colour  should  not  be  good,  add  cream 
in  the  above  proportion,  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve ;  season  it,  and 
put  in  the  vinegar,  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  Now  boil  the  cod,  take  out 
the  middle  bone,  and  skin  it ;  put  it  on  the  dish  without  breaking,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

Time.— f  hour.    Average  Cost,  25. 6i.,  with  fresh  fish. 
'  Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

The  Feonndity  of  the  Cod.— In  our  preceding  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  amazing  fniitfulness  of  this  fish  i  but  in  this  we  see  one  more  instance  of  the  wise 
provision  which  Nature  has  made  for  supplying  the  wants  of  man.  So  extensive  has  been  the 
consumption  of  this  fish,  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  long  a^o  become  extinct ;  which 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  had  it  not  been  for  its  wonderful  powers  of  reproduction 


So  early  as  1368,"  says  Dr.  Cloquet,  "  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  had  dispatched  fisheroaen 
to  the  coast  of  Sweden ;  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1792,  from  the  port  of  France  only,  azo  vessels 
went  out  to  the  cod-fisheries.  Every  year,  however,  upwards  of  xo,ooo  vessels,  ot  all  nations,  axa 
employed  in  this  trade,  and  bring  into  the  commercial  world  more  than  40,000,000  of  salted  and 
dried  cod.  If  we  add  to  this  immense  number,  the  havoc  made  among  the  legions  of  cod  by  the 
larger  scaly  tribes  of  the  great  deep,  and  take  into  account  the  destruction  to  which  the  young  are 
exposed  by  sea-fowl  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  besides  the  myriads  of  their  eggs  destroyed 
by  accident,  it  becomes  a  miracle  to  find  that  such  mighty  multitudes  of  them  are  still  in  exist- 
J  — J-.. ^! 1 1 ..1 1„     -.r-.  •. ^  jQ  excite  our  won<f ' — 

1 9,oro,ooo  at  a  time.' 


ence,  and  ready  to  continue  the  exhaustless  supply.    Yet  it  ceases  to  excite  our  wonder  when  ywe 
remember  that  the  female  can  every  year  give  birth  to  more  than  c 


448.— COD  SOUNDS.    (Fr.— Nau  de  Morue.) 

Mode.-^These  salted,  as  they  are  generally  bought,  should  be  soaJced 
in  milk  and  water  for  several  hours,  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  milk  and 
water  until  tender,  when  they  should  be  drained  and  served  with  ej^^ 
sauce;  but  more  elaborately  dressed  they  form  entre6s  or  nice  little 
dishes  for  hot  suppers. 

Average  Cost,  6d. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 
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449— COD  SOUNDS  WITH  FRENCH  SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Nau  de  Morue  Sauce  Fran(ai8e.) 

Ingrodients. — 2  lbs.  of  the  sounds,  i  pint  milk,  batter  made  with  i  egg 
and  a  little  milk  and  floor ;  one  tablespoonful  of  aalad  oil,  the  same  of 
vinegar,  a  little  eschalot  and  parsley  ;  pepper. 

Xode. — Soak  and  boil  the  sounds  as  directed  above  and  cut  them  into 
peces  about  2  inches  square ;  steep  them  in  the  oil  and  vinegar  in  whicii 
are  the  eschalot  and  parsley  finely  minced. 

They  should  remain  in  this  mixture  for  2  or  3  hours,  then  taken  out, 
dipped  in  the  batter  and  fried  a  light  brown. 

The  sauce  (for  recipe  su  Sauces)  must  be  first  poured  into  the  dishi  and 
not  over  the  fish,  which  should  be  arranged  in  a  ring. 

ATerage  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  sauce,  is.  6d, 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

450.— COD  SOUNDS  A  LA  MAITRE  D*h6tEL. 
<Fn— Nau  de  Morue  a  ia  Maitre  d'Hdtel.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs«  of  sounds,  i  pint  good  white  stock,  ^  lb.  fresh 
batter,  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed,  a  little  parsley,  lemon-juice, 
pepper. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sounds  in  milk  and  water  until  tender ;  put  into  a 
stewpan  the  stock,  let  it  boil,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  the 
parsl^  minced,  lastly  the  sounds,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  toss  them  over 
the  fire  till  thoroughly  hot.  Have  ready  a  wall  of  mashed  potato,  into 
wfaiefa  pour  the  sounds  and  sauce,  and  serve  at  once. 

Average  Cost,  35. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

451— COD  SOUNDS  WITH   PIQUANTE  SAUCE. 
(Ff .—Nau  de  Morue  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Xngredients. — 2  lbs.  cod  sounds,  some  mashed  potato,  a  little  lard  to 
fry  it  in  ;  }  pint  of  piquante  sauce  {see  Sauces.) 

Mode. — Prepare  the  sounds  as  in  above  recipe  and  warm  in  the  sauce, 
and  garnish  with  Uttle  balls  of  the  mashed  potato  fried  a  nice  brown. 

Average  COBt,  exclusive  of  sauce,  is.  3^, 

Seasonable  frx>m  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
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43a.-- COD  SOUNDS  EN  POULE.    (Fn^Nau  de 
Morue  en  Poule.) 

Ingredients. — For  forcemeat,  12  chopped  oysters,  3  chopped  an- 
chovies, i  lb.  of  bread-crambs,  i  oz.  of  bntter,  2  eggs ;  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg  and  mace  to  taste ;  4  cod  sounds. 

Mode. — Make  the  forcemeat  by  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together. 
Wash  the  sounds,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  for  half  an  hour  ;  take 
them  out,  and  let  them  cool.  Cover  each  with  a  layer  of  forcemeat,  roll 
them  up  in  a  nice  form,  and  skewer  thom.  Rub  over  with  lard,  dredge 
with  flour,  and  cook  them  gently  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven* 

Time.—!  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Snfflcient  for  4  persons. 

The  Soimdi  In  Oodflih.  (Fr.-p-Man  da  Morue.)— These  mre  the  air  or  swinuniAC  bUtdden,  by 
means  of  which  the  fishes  are  enabled  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water.  In  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  they  are  taken  out  previous  to  incipient  putrefaction,  washed  from  their  slime,  and  salted 
for  exportation.  The  tongues  are  also  cured  and  packed  up  in  barrels ;  whilst,  from  the  liTers, 
considerable  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted,  this  oil  having  been  found  possessed  of  the  most 
nourishing  properties,  and  particularly  beneficial  in  cases  of  pulmonary  affections. 

453— TO  DRESS  CRAB.    (Fr.^Crabe;  Ecr^visse  de  Mer.) 

Ingredients.— z  crab,  %  tablespoonfiils  of  vinegari  2  ditto  of  oil ;  salt, 
white  pepper  and  cayenne,  to  taste. 

Mode. — Empty  the  shells,  and  thoroughly  mix  the  meat  with  the 
above  ingredients,  and  put  it  in  the  large  shell.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
cut  lemon  and  parsley.  The  quantity  of  oil  may  be  increased  when  it  is 
much  liked. 

Average  Cost,  from  zoi.  to  2s. 

Seasoziable  all  the  year ;  but  not  so  good  in  May,  June  and  July. 

Sufficiezit  for  3  persons. 

To  Choose  Crab.— The  middle-sized  crab  is  the  best ;  and  the  crab,  like  the 
lobster,  should  be  judged  by  its  weight :  for  if  light,  it  is  watery. 

454— CRAB  DRESSED. 

{Another  Mode) 

Izxgredients. — z  large  crab,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  2  of  vinegar,  bread 
crumbs,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  and  flake  it  into  small  shreds, 
and  add  to  it  the  same  proportion  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs ;  season 
to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  then  mix  well  with  the  oil,  and  lastly  the 
vinegar.  Carefully  wash  and  dry  the  shell  and  put  in  the  mixture,  gar- 
nishing with  lobster  coral  or  butter. 

Average  Cost,  2s. 

Seasoziable  all  the  year. 

Sufficiezit  for  4  persons. 


Potted  Crab  or  LohsUf.  aai 

455.— CRAB  SALAD; 
liigredieDt8.--2  small  crabs,  i  large  lettuce,  x  bunch  Watercress,  2J 
tablespoQsifals  of  oil,  i  of  vinegar,  i  hard-boiled  egg,  a  few  slices  of  beet- 
root or  a  tomato,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Pick  all  the  meat  from  the  shells  and  shred  it  finely.  Wash 
and  dry  the  lettuce  and  cress  and  cut  it  up  in  a  bowl,  and  mix  first  with 
the  oil,  next  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  lastly  the  vinegar.  Stir  all  well 
together,  then  add  the  crab,  mixing  it  well  with  the  salad.  Pile  on  a 
flat  dish  and  garnish  with  the  egg  cut  in  slices  and  the  beetroot  or  tomato. 

456.— HOT  CRAB.    (Ff.— Crabe  au  Gratin.) 
Ingfedienta^—i  crab,  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  3  oz.  of  butter^ 
i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

Mode.— After  having  boiled  the  crab,  pick  the  meat  out  from  the  shells, 
and  mix  with  it  the  nutmeg  and  seasoning.    Cut  up  the  butter  in  small 
pieces,  and  add  the  bread-crumbs  and  vinegar.    Mix  altogether,  put  the 
whole  in  the  large  shell,  and  brown  before  the  fire  or  with  a  salamander. 
It  is  better  to  use  browned  bread-crumbs. 
!nine.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  from  15.  to  2s, 
Seasonable  all  the  year  ;  but  not  so  good  in  May,  June  and  July. 
Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Tla  Omb  Txfh^^Tbm  whole  of  this  tribe  of  animals  have  the  body  covered  with  a  bard  and 
Strang  sfaell,  and  live  chieflv  in  the  sea.  Some,  however,  inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  few  live  npMt 
had.      They  feed  varioualyjjjm  aijuatic  or  marine  plants,  small  ^ah»  y'^'^N. 


sMKj  xoea.  Tariottsij,  on  BquBiic  or  utarine  pianu,  auaaii   i43ut 

f  or  dead  bodies.    The  black-clawed  species  is  found  on  the 

xo^  coasts  of  both  Earoi>e  and  India,  and  Is  the  same  that  is  intro- 


r^stt^T't 


to  oar  taUes,  beingmoch  more  highly  esteemed  as  a  ibod  than 

BBoiy  odiers  of  the  tribe.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  their  history 

is  the  changing  of  tl^ir  shells,  and  the  reprodaction  of  their  broken 

c^ws.    The  former  occors  once  a  year^  nsually  between  Christmas  and 

Eafito-,  when  the  crabs  retire  to  cavities  in  the  rocks,  or  conceal  them-     *T^aHHiHQ?Qtt 

selves  under  creat  stones.    Fishermen  say  that  they  will  live  confined  "     *"  ■  .  ^ttNiV 

ia  a  pot  or  ba^et  for  several  months  together,  without  any  other  food  ^^* 

&an  vbat  is  coUected  from  the  sea-water ;  and  that,  even  m  this  situa-  crab 

«■«  ttey  wiU  not  decrease  in  weight.    The  hermU  crab  is  another  of  c»w"». 

the  species,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  taking  possession  of  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other 

sBsaaL  as  it  has  none  of  its  own.    This  circumstance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  alluded 

Id  a  the  fcdlowing  lines  from  Oppian : — 

**  The  harmit  fish,  unarm'd,  by  nature  left 

Helpless  and  weak,  grow  strong  by  harmless  theft, 

Fearful  they  stroU,  and  look  with  panting  wish 

For  the  cast  crust  of  some  new*cover'd  fish ; 

Or  such  as  empty  lie,  and  deck  the  shore, 

Whose  first  and  rightful  owners  are  no  more. 

They  make  glad  seizure  of  the  vacant  room. 

And  count  the  borrow'd  shell  their  native  home ; 

Screw  their  soft  limbs  to  fit  the  winding  case. 

And  boldly  herd  with  the  enistaceous  race." 

457— POTTED  CRAB  OR  LOBSTER. 

Ingredients.— Crabs  or  lobstersi  3  eggs  (yolks  only),  rndshfooms  or 
truffles,  batter,  z  teacupfUl  ef  cream ;  parsley* 
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Mode. — Boil  the  fish  in  salt  and  water  if  not  already  cooked,  then  p*ck 
all  meat  from  the  shells  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  some  chopped 
mushrooms  or  truffles  and  a  little  butter ;  simmer  for  lo  minutes  oveir  sl 
gentle  fire.  When  almost  done  add  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  3  eggs,  tiie 
cream  and  some  minced  parsley.  Stew  all  together  till  it  is  of  the  cox2- 
sistence  of  thick  paste;  press  into  pots  and  cover  with  clarified  butteir, 
totally  excluding  the  air. 

Time. — 25  minutes.   Average  Cost,  crabs,  lod,  to  2s, ;  lobsters,  zs,  6<^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

458.— CRAYFISH.    (Ff.— Ecr6visse.) 

Crayfish  should  be  thrown  into  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  good  seasoning  of  salt  and  a  little  vinegar.  When  done,  which  will  bc3 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  drain  them.  Let  them  cool , 
arrange  them  on  a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  plenty  of  double  parsley. 

Average  Cost,  is.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Note.— This  fish  is  firequently  used  for  garnishing.  It  should  be  oftener 
employed  for  the  delicious  Potage  Bisque  than  it  at  present  is;  housewives 
should  excite  a  demand  for  it  amongst  the  fishmongers,  and  a  supply  would  soon 
be  forthcoming. 

459— POTTED  CRAYFISH.    (Fi'.-Ecr^visse  en  Terrine.) 

Ingredients.— 4  doz,  crayfish  ;  pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  i  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Boil  the  fish  in  salt  and  water;  pick  oat  all  the  meat  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  Whilst  pounding,  add  the  butter 
gradually,  and  mix  it  in  the  spice  and  seasoning.  Put  it  in  small  pots, 
and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  carefully  excluding  the  air. 

Time.— 15  minutes  to  boil  the  crayfish.    Average  Cost,  5s, 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

460.— JOHN  DORY.    (Ff.-.Doret.) 

Ingredients. — ^  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — This  fish,  which  is  esteemed  by  most  people  a  great  delicacy, 
is  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  a  turbot,  which  it  resembles  in  firmness, 
but  not  in  richness.  Cleanse  it  thoroughly,  and  cut  off  the  fins  but  not 
the  head,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy;  lay  it  in  a  fish-kettle,  cover 
with  warm  water,  and  add  salt  in  the  above  proportion.  Bring  it 
gradually  to  a  boil,  and  simmer  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
longer  should  the  fish  bd  very  large.  Serve  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  garnish 
with  cut  lemon  and  parsley.  Lobster,  anchovy,  or  shrimp  sauce,  and 
plain  melted  butter,  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
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Time.— After  the  water  boils,  i  to  i  hour,  according  to  size.    Average 
Ck>8t,  IS.  to  55. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  Sep- 
tember to  Janoary. 

Note. — Small  John  Dories  are  very  good  baked.       ^^^^^^^^f!W/ML    -* 

Tte  Dire  or  JohA  Dory. — ^This  fish  is  of  a  yellowish  golden 
cdoor^aadist  in  general,  rare,  aJthoagh  it  is  sometimes  taken 
in  abmdanre  on  the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts.  It  is^iighly 
esteeflocd  for  the  table,  and  its  flesh,  when  dressed  is  of  s  beau- 
tihUf  clear  white.  When  fresh  caught,  it  is  toagb,  and,  being  a 
0OQ&d  ish.  it  is  none  the  worse  for  being  kept  two,  or  even 
mree  days  before  it  is  cooked. 


THE  JOHN   DOKV. 


461.- BOILED  EELS.    (Fr.— Anguilles.) 

Ingredients. — 4  small  eels,  sufficient  water  to  cover  them ;  a  large 
bnnch  of  parsley. 

Mode.—  Choose  small  eels  for  boiling ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  parsley,  and  jast  sufficient  water  to  cover  them  ;  simmer  till  tender. 
Take  them  out,  pour  a  little  parsley  and  butter  over  them,  and  serve 
some  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  cost,  6d,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Th«  Bel  Tribe.-The 
Apodal,  or  bonygilled 
and  ventral>finned  fish, 
of  which  the  eel  forms 
the  first  Linnasan  tribe, 
in  their  general  aspect 
and  manners  approach, 
in  some  instances,  very 
nearly  to  serpents. 
iHL  KEL.  They   have   a   smooth 

head  and  slippery  skin, 
are^  in  general  naked,  or  covered  with  sach  small,  soft  and  distant  scales,  as  are  scarcely 
visible.  Their  bodies  are  long  and  slender,  and  they  are  supposed  to  subsist  entirely  on  animal 
w>«>anrps.  There  are  about  nine  species  of  them,  mostly  found  in  the  seas.  One  of  them 
I  oar  fresh  waters,  and  three  of  the  others  eccasionaJIy  pay  a  visit  to  our  shores. 


462.— STEWED  EELS.    (Ff.— Anguilles  i  la  Crfime.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  eels,  i  pint  of  rich,  strong  stock.  No.  272  ; 
.1  onion,  3  cloves,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  i  glass  of  port  or  Madeira, 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  ;  thickening  of  flour ;  cayenne  and  leuion-juicc 
to  taste. 

Mode.— Wash  and  skin  the  eels,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  3 
inches  long  ;  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  ;  pour 
over  the  stock,  add  the  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  the  lemon-peel,  and  the 
n-inc.    Stew  gently  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  lift  them  care- 
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fully  oil  a  dish)  Which  keep  hot.  Strain  the  gravy,  stir  to  the  creatYi 
sufficient  flour  to  thicken;  mix  altogether,  boil  for  2  minutes,  and  add  the 
cayenne  and  lemon-juice  j  pour  over  the  eels,  and  serve. 

Time^— }  hour.    Average  Cost  for  this  quantity,  2s.  3^. 

Seasonable  from  June  to.  March.    Sold  all  the  year  round. 

Snfflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

TheOonunoii  BeL— This  fish  is  known  frequently  to  quit  its  native  element,  and  tO.set  off  on  a 
wandering  expediton  in  the  night,  or  just  about  the  close  of  day,  over  the  meadows,  in  search  ot 
snails  and  other  prey.  It  also,  sometimes,  betakes  itself  to  isolated  ponds,  apparenay  for  no 
other  pleasure  than  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  found  in  a  change  of  habiUUon.  Tn*s, 
of  course,  accounts  for  eels  being  found  in  water  which  was  never  suspected  to  ooutain  tneni. 
This  rambling  disposition  in  the  eel  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  and,  from  the  fouowing 
lines,  it  seems  to  nave  been  known  to  the  ancients:— 

'*  Thus  themail'd  tortoise  and  the  wandering  eel, 
Oft  to  the  neighbouring  beach  will  silent  steal." 

463.— STEWED  EELS.    Ff.-(AnguiIles  au  VIn  Rouge.) 

(A  notlur  Mode.) 

Il^redients. — 2  lbs.  of  middle«sized  eels,  i  pint  of  medium  stocky 
No.  273,  i  pint  of  port  wine;  salt,  cayenne  and  mace  to  taste;  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon. 

Mode. — Skin,  wash  and  clean  the  eels  thoroughly  1  cut  them  into 
pieces  3  inches  long,  and  put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water  for  i  hour ; 
dry  them  well  with  a  cloth,  and  fry  them  brown.  Put  the  stock  on  with 
the  heads  and  tails  of  the  eels,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour ;  strain  it, 
and  add  all  the  other  ingredients.  Put  in  the  eels,  and  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  when  serve. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  w.  3^. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

464— FRIED  EELS.    (Fr.-^Anguilles  Frites.) 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  eels,  i  egg,  a  few  bread-crumbs,  hot  lard. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces  3  inches  long,  trim  and 
wipe  them  very  dry ;  dredge  with  flour,  rub  them  over  with  egg^  and 
cover  with  bread-crumbs  ;  fry  of  a  nice  brown  in  hot  lard. 

Time.— 20  minutes,  or  rather  less.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

Note.— Garfish  may  be  dressed  like  eels,  and  either  broiled  or  baked. 

TlM  Pxodttottveneu  of  the  Sel.~"  Having  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  Bu,»ta 
be  once  on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  boose  on  Dee-side,  In  Aberdeenshire,  I  frequently  delighted  to 
walk  by  the  banks  of  the  rivef «  I,  one  day^  obserred  something  like  a  Mack  string  moving  along 
the  edge  of  the  water,  where  it  was  quite  shallow.  Upon  closer  inspection,  I  discovered  that  this 
was  a  shoal  of  yonngecls,  so  closely  joined  together  as  to  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  one  eon* 
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6s»dbodria»nflfteiskly  tip  against  the  stream.  To  avoid  the  retardment  they  ezpericnred 
ircatheterce  oitbe  carrent,  the;r  kept  close  along  the  water's  edge  the  whole  of  the  way.  luliow. 
icgaCtbebesdia^andsinnositiesof  the  river,  when  they  were  embayed,  and  in  Stillwater, 
the  rtoaliSned  in  breadth,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  nearly  a  toot  broad ;  but  when  they  turned  a 
cape,  vkre the  Gorrent  was  strong,  they  were  forced  to  oecnpy  less  space,  and  press  close  to  the 
sfe»e.angB«g  very  hard  till  they  passed  it.  The  shoal  continned  to  move  on,  night  and  day, 
«izki0s!erniptka,  for  ^veral  weeks.  Their  nrc^ess  might  be  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an 
feosr.  h^t^easytoc^oh  the  animals,  though  they  were  very  active  and  nimble.  They  were 
eek^o^aly  weu-fonoed  in  every  re5pect,  bat  not  egceeding  two  inches  in  length.  I  conceive 
thas  ^  ikol  did  not  contain,  on  an  average,  less  than  from  twelve  to  twentv  in  breadth ;  so  that 
t>eir»hn-  ihat  passed  on  the  whole,  mufit  have  been  very  great.  Whence  they  came,  or  whither 
tbefsed;  I  kaow  not ;  bat  the  place  wbero  I  saw  this  was  six  miles  from  the  sea." 

465-— EEL  PIE.    (Fn--Pat6  aux  Anguilles.) 

In^tedientB, — i  lb.  of  eels,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  i  shalot ;  grated 
nuD&eg ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon,  small  qaantity 
of  isce-meat,  \  pint  of  b6chamel  {sec  Sauces) ;  puff  paste. 

Mode.— SIdn  and  wash  the  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces  2  inches  long, 
and  line  the  bottom  of  the  pie»dish  with  force-meat.  Put  in  the  eels,  and 
spcinUe  them  with  tho  parsley,  shalot,  nutmeg,  seasoning  and  lemon- 
;aice,  and  cover  with  pufif-paste.  Bake  for  z  hour,  or  rather  more ;  make 
tbe  bechamel  hot,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  z  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs.  6d, 

leaaonaUe  all  the  year. 

4fi6.— CONGER  EEL    (Fr.— Congre,  Anguille  de  Mer.) 

Tliis  fish    is   mnch  esteemed  by  many  persons.     It  forms  the  basis 

di  tbewell-known  soup  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  is  made  into  pies 

'd  the  West  of  England.      It  always  needs  long  stewing  or  cooking, 

bkeatough  steak,  as  the  flesh  is  remarkably  firm  and  hard.    It  can  be 

cocttd  like  fresh-water  eels. 

4^.— COLLARED  EEL    (Fr.— Anguille  en  Galantine.) 

hsgndients. — z  large  eel ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  2  blades  of  mace, 
t  dovB,  a  little  allspice  very  finely  pounded,  6  leaves  of  sage,  and  a  small 
iKDcb  g£  herbs  minced  very  small. 

Hbde. — Bone  the  eel  and  skin  it ;  split  it  and  sprinkle  it  over  with  the 
ispedkuLs,  taking  care  that  the  spices  are  very  finely  pounded,  and  the 
be^ dumped  very  smalL  Roll  it  up,  beginning  at  the  head  end,  and 
bind  vith  a  broad  piece  of  tape,  and  boil  it  in  water,  mixed  with  a  little 
aft  aai  vin^iar,  till  tender.  Put  a  weight  on  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  let  the 
jaia  come  underneath.  When  cold  take  the  tape  off.  Glaze  and  garnish 
it  It  may  either  be  served  whole  or  cut  in  slices ;  and  when  cold,  the  eel 
sboold  be  kept  in  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  but  with  a  little  more  vinegar 
pet  to  it.    Conger  is  good  served  this  way. 
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Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  Sd,  per  lb. 
Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Bauntl  of  tliA  Eel.— These  are  usually  in  mad,  among  weeds,  under  rooU  or  slumps  of  trees, 
or  in  holes  in  the  banks  or  the  bottoms  of  rivers.  Here  they  often  grow  to  an  enormous  sizo, 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds.  They  seldom  come  forth  from  their 
biding  places  except  in  the  night:  and,  in  winter,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  mud, on  account 
of  their  great  susceptibility  of  cold. 

468.-EELS  WITH  TARTAR  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Anguilles 
k  la  Tartare.) 

Ingredients.— a  lbs.  of  eels,  z  carrot,  i  onion,  a  little  flour,  i  glass  of 
sherry  ;  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  to  taste;  bread-crumbs,  i  egg^  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Rub  the  butter  on  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  ;  cut  up  the  car- 
rot and  onion,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes ;  dredge  in  a 
little  flour,  add  the  wine  and  seasoning,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Skin 
and  wash  the  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces,  put  them  to  the  other  ingredients, 
and  simmer  till  tender.  When  they  are  done  take  them  out,  let  them  get 
cold,  cover  them  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown. 
Put  them  on  a  dish,  pour  sauce  piquante  over,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Time.— I i  hour.  Average  Cost,  is.  iod„  exclusive  of  the  sauce 
piquante. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Vozmaity  of  tho  EoL—We  find  in  a  note  upon  Isaack  Walton,  by  Sir  Jobn  Hawkins,  that  lie 
knew  of  eels,  when  kept  in  ponds,  frequently  destroying  ducks.  From  a  caaal  near  his  oouse  at 
Twickenham  he  himself  missed  many  voung  ducks  ;  and  on  draining,  in  order  to  clean  it,  great 
numbers  of  large  eels  were  caught  in  the  mud.  When  some  of  these  were  opened,  there  were 
found  in  their  stomachs  the  undigested  beads  of  the  quacking  tribe  which  had  become  their 
victims. 

469.-MATELOTE  OF  EELS.    (Fr.-Anguilles  en 
Matelote.) 

Ingredients. — ^5  or  6  young  onions,  a  few  mushrooms*  when  obtainable ; 
salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  to  taste ;  i  laurel  leaf,  i  pint  port  wine,  ipint  of 
medium  stock,  No.  273  ;  butter  and  flour  to  thicken ;  2  lbs.  of  eels. 

Mode. — Rub  the  stewpan  with  butter,  dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add  the 
onions  cut  very  small,  slightly  brown  them,  and  put  in  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Wash,  and  cut  up  the  eels  into  pieces  3  inches  long :  put  them  in 
the  stewpan,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Make  round  the  dish  a  border 
of  croutons,  or  pieces  of  toasted  bread ;  arrange  the  eels  in  a  pyramid  in 
the  centre,  and  pour  over  the  sauce.    Serve  very  hot. 

Time.--}  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  ^d.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
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TteMttj  ef  Lite  in  tha  EaL—Tbere  is  no  fish  %m  tenacious  of  life  as  this.     After  it  is 
skaocd  asd  ott  in  pieces,  the  pans  will  continue  to  move 
iar  a  considerable  lime,  and  no  fish  will  live  so  long  oat  of 


ns  Lanpny  (Fr.— LaziiBrQlag.)«Witb  the  Romans, 
thisf«h  ocoipied  a  respectable  rank  among  the  piscine 
tiibeSk  and  in  Britain  it  has  at  various  periods  stood  high  in 
pafabc  favour.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
cf  EaflaBd.  who  ate  so  much  of  tbem,  that  it  brought  oo  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  which  carried  him  off.  It  is  an  in* 
kahitam  of  the  sea,  ascending  rivers,  principalhr  about  the 
end  of  winto^,  and,  after  passing  a  tew  montns  in  fresh 

water,  retuiaing  again  to  its  oceanic  residence.    It  is  most  ,^^     .»ib.»v 

ia  icason  in  March.  April  and  Mav,  but  is,  by  some,  re-  ^^*  uampbcy. 

carded  as  an  unwholesome  food,  although  looked  on  by  others  as  a  great  delicacy.    Lampreys 
are  dressed  as  eels. 

470.— FISH  WITH  CREAM  SAUCE.    (/r.-Poisson 
au  Gratin.) 

Ingredieilts.— Take  2  lbs.  of  some  kind  of  white  fish,  i  oz.  of  flour, 
I  teacupfiil  of  bread-crumbs,  i  quart  of  milk,  flavouring  of  nutmeg,  2 
ooioos,  I  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  ^  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Boil  the  fish  until  exceedingly  well  cooked,  and  set  it  aside  to 
cooL  Put  the  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  add  by  degrees  the  milk  ;  mix  it 
smoothly.  Cut  fine  the  onions,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg,  add  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper ;  put  this  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it 
till  it  becomes  rather  thick,  then  add  the  butter.  On  the  dish  in  which 
you  serve  it,  put  a  layer  of  the  mixture,  then  fish  (picked  fine),  and  so 
OD  till  yoor  dish  is  full;  over  the  top  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs. 

nme.~Bake  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  without  the  fish,  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time, 

471.— FISH  AND  OYSTER  PIE.    />-.-(Pat6  de  Poisson 
aux  H  ultras.) 

Ingredients. — Any  remains  of  cold  fish,  such  as  cod  or  haddock ;  2 
dozen  oysters,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  bread-crumbs  sufficient  for  the 
quantity  of  fish ;  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  teaspoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley.   - 

Mode. — Clear  the  fish  firom  the  bones,  and  put  a  layer  of  it  in  a  pie- 
di^  which  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt ;  then  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs, 
oj-stcrs,  nutmeg  and  chopped  parsley.  Repeat  this  till  the  dish  is  quite 
ML  You  jnay  form  a  covering  either  of  bread-crumbs,  which  should  be 
hrovned,  or  puff-paste,  which  should  be  cut  into  long  strips,  and  laid  in 
cross-bars  over  the  fish,  with  a-  Hne  of  paste  first  laid  round  the  edge. 
Before  putting  on  the  top,  pour  in  some  made  melted  butter,  or  a  little 
thin  white  sauce,  and  the  oyster-liquor ;  then  bake. 

TrniA- — If  made  of  cooked  fish,  J  hour ;  if  made  of  firesh  fish  and  puff, 
paste,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 
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and  cleanse  thoroughly ;  wipe  them  dry,  flour  and  dip  them  into  egg,  and 
sprinkle  over  with  bread-crumbs.    Fry  of  a  nice  brown. 

Tiine.--3  or  4  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d.  per  lb. 

Sesusonable,  June  to  December. 

Snfflcient,  2  for  each  person. 

The  Qndgeon.— This  is  a  fresh- water  "fish  belon^poR  to  e 
the  Carp  genus,  and  is  found  in  placid  streams  and  lake?. 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  GreeAcs,  and  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  supper,  served  fried  at  Rome.  It  abounds  both 
in  France  and  uermany ;  and  is  both  excellent  and  numer. 
ous  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  England.  Its  flesh  is  firm,  well* 
flavoured,  and  easily  digested.  the  gudgeoi*. 


479— GURNET,  or  GURNARD.    (Fr.-Gournal.) 

Ingredients. — i  gurnet,  6  oz.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Mode.— Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  cut  off  the  fins;  have  ready 
some  boiling  water,  with  salt  in  the  above  proportion;  put  the  fish  in, 
and  simmer  very  gently  for   half    an  hour.      Parsley  and  butter,  or 
anchovy  sauce,  should  be  served  with  it. 
Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  to  2s  6d. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March,  but 
in  perfection  in  October. 

Sufficient,    a  middling-sized    one   for    2 
persons. 
{ '  ^^^^^^^^^A  Note.— This  fish  is  frequently  stuffed  with  force 

\  mSmK^^^^^^^^^^^l^  meat  and  baked. 

~^''"M  Tho  OUMt.^"  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am 
a  soused  gurnet,**  says  FalsUff;  which  shows  that  this  fish  has 
lieen  lon^  known  in  England.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  an  excellent  fish  as  food. 


480.-BAKED. HADDOCK.    (Fn-Eglefin  Roti.) 

Ingredients. — A  nice  forcemeat  (5^^  Forcemeats),  butter  to  taste,  egg 
and  bread-crumbs'. 

Mode. — Scale  and  cleaa  the  fish,  without  cutting  it  open  much  ;  put  in 
a  nice  delicate  forcemeat,  and  sew  up  the  slit.  Brush  it  over  with  nf^^, 
sprinkle  over  bread-crumbs,  and  baste  frequently  with  butter.  Bake 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  if  large.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon, 
and  serve  with  a  nice  brown  gravy,  plain  melted  butter,  or  anchovy 
sauce.  The  egg  and  bread-crumbs  can  be  omitted,  and  pieces  uf  butter 
placed  over  the  fish. 

Time.— Large  haddock,  \  hour;  moderate  size,  \  hour.  AverSige 
Cost,  for  large  haddock  dressed  in  this  way,  exclusive  of  sauce,  is. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  February. 
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Note.— Haddocks  may  be  filleted,  rubbed  over  with  egg  and  breadcrumba 
aad  fried  a  nioe  brown ;    garnish  with  crisped 
parity. 

Ite  Hiddook.— Tbis  fish  migrates  in  Immense  shoftls, 
and  smes  oo  the  Yorkshire  coast  abont  the  middle  of 
wictsr.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  seas  of  Europe, 
bndoa  not  enter  the  Baltic,  and  is  not  kaowa  in  the  Medi- 
tenveaa.  Qa  each  »id«  of  the  body,  just  beyond  the 
»ai,  it  has  a  dark  spot,  which  snperstitlon  asserts  to  be  the 
ictpRsMBs  of  the  ftnger  and  thnmb  of  St.  Peter,  when 
taiuig  tbe  tribntcmonej  out  of  a  fish  of  this  species.  thk  hadcock. 

481.— BOILED   HADDOCK.    (Fr.— Eglefin  k  TEau.) 

iDgrediezitB. — Sufficient  water  to  cover  the  fish,  \  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Scrape  the  fish,  take  out  the  inside,  wash  it  thoroughly,  and 
lay  it  in  a  kettle,  with  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  salt  in  the  above  pro* 
portion.  Simmer  gently  from  15  to  20  minutes,  or  rather  more,  should 
the  fish  be  very  large.  For  small  haddocks,  fasten  the  tails  in  their 
months,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water;  10  to  15  minutes  will  cook  them. 
Serve  with  plain  melted  butter  or  anchovy  sauce. 

Ti]ne.~Large  haddock,  i  hour ;  small,  \  hour,  or  rather  less.  Aver* 
age  Coat^  from  4^1.  to  is. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  February. 

Wslg^  af  the  Bftddook.— The  haddock  seldom  grows  to  any  n^eat  sise.    In  general,  they  do 
not  wei^  more  than  two  or  three  pounds,  or  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.    Such  are 
'  very  dflirate  eating ;  but  they  have  been  caDgbt  three  (eet  long,  when  their  flesh 


48a.— DRIED  HADDOCK.    (fn-Merlus.) 

ICode. — Dried  haddock  should  be  gradually  wanned  through,  either 
before  or  over  a  nice  clear  fire.  Rub  a  little  piece  of  butter  over,  just 
before  sending  it  to  table. 

483.— DRIED  HADDOCK.     (Fr.^Merlus.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — i  large,  thick  haddock,  2  bay-leaves,  i  small  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  not  forgetting  parsley ;  a  little  butter  and  pepper,  boiling 
water. 

Kode. — Cut  up  the  haddock  iuto  square  pieces ;  make  a  basin  hot 
by  m^ns  of  hot  water,  which  pour  out.  Lay  in  the  fish  with  the  bay- 
leaves  and  herbs ;  cover  with  boiling  water ;  put  a  plate  over  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  and  let  it  remain  for  10  minutes.  Take  out  the  slices,  put 
theai  on  a  hot  dish,  rub  over  with  butter  and  pepper,  and  serve, 

Kmc. — 10  minutes.    Average  Goat,  qd. 

SeaaonAble  at  any  tin^e,  but  best  in  winter. 
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Tbe  nimaa  Haddook.— This  is  the  common  haddock  cared  and  dried,  asd  takes  its  name 
from  the  fishing-village  of  Findhorn,  near  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  where  the  art  has  long  attained 
to  perfection.  The  haddocks  are  there  hung  up  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  smoke  of  peat,  when 
they  are  ready  for  cooking,  and  are  esteemed,  by  the  Scotch,  a  great  delicacy.  In  Ix>ndon,  an 
Imitation  of  them  is  made  by  washing  the  fish  over  with  pyroligneoas  acid,  and  hanging  it  up  io 
a  dry  place  for  a  few  days. 

484.-RED  HERRINGS,  or  YARMOUTH   BLOATERS. 
(Fn— Harengs  Pecs.) 

The  best  way  to  cook  these  is  to  make  incisions  in  the  skin  across  the 
fish)  beo^use  they  do  not  then  require  to  be  so  long  on  the  fire,  and  will 
be  far  better  than  when  cut  open.  The  hard  roe  makes  a  nice  relish  by 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  anchovy,  and  spreading  it  oij  toast. 
If  very  dry,  soak  in  warm  water  i  hour  before  dressing. 

Time.— 5  minutes.    Average  Coat,  lid.  each, 

Seasonable,  August  to  March. 

The  Bed  "Eming.^Red  herrings  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  the  brine,  when  they  are  taken  out 
and  hung  up  in  a  smoking-house  formed  to  receive  them.  A  brushwood  fire  is  then  kindled 
beneath  them,  and  whan  they  are  sufficiently  smoked  and  dried,  they  are  put  into  barrels  for 
carriage. 

485.-BAKED  WHITE  HERRINGS.    (Fr.-Harengs  Frais.) 

Ingredients. — 12  herrings,  4  bay-leaves,  12  cloves,  12  allspice,  2  small 
blades  of  mace,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  sufficient  vinegar  to  fill 
up  the  dish. 

Mode.— Take  the  herrings,  cut  off  the  heads,  and  gut  them.  Put  them 
in  a  pie-dish,  heads  and  tails  alternately,  and,  between  each  layer, 
sprinkle  over  the  above  ingredients.  Cover  the  fish  with  the  vinegar, 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour,  but  do  not  use  it  till  quite  cold.  The  herrings 
may  be  cut  down  the  front,  the  back-bone  taken  out,  and  closed  again. 
Sprats  done  in  this  way  are  very  delicious. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Ooat,  from  i^.  to  2d.  each. 

Seasonablei  May  to  November. 

To  Choose  the  Herring. — The  more  scales  this  fish  has,  the  surer  the  sign 
of  its  freshness.  It  should  also  have  a  bright  and  silvery  look  ;  but  if  red  about 
the  head,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  has  been  dead  for  some  time. 

TlLO  Herring.— The  herring  tribe  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  highest  northern 
latitudes,  where  they  find  a  quiet  retreat,  and  security  from 
their  numerous  enemies.  Here  they  multiply  beyond  ex> 
pression,  and,  in  shoals,  come  forth  nnom  their  icy  region 
to  visit  other  portions  of  the  great  deep.  In  June  they  are 
found  about  Shetland,  whence  they  proceed  down  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  they  divide,  and  surround  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  principal  British  herring 
fisheries  are  ofiT  the  Scotch  and  Norfolk  coasts ;  and  the 
fishing  is  always  carried  on  by  means  of  nets,  which  are 
Ti»«  urBBiMr  usually  laid  at  night ;  for,  if  stretched  by  day,  they  are 

xit«  HBKKiHu.  supposed  to  frighten  the  fish  away.    The  moment  the  her- 

ring is  taken  out  of  the  water  it  dies.    Hence  the  origin  of  the  common  saying,  "  dead  as  a 
herring.'* 


Potted  Herrings.  .  ^33 

+86.-POTTED  HERRINGS. 

Ix^ndients. — i  dozen  large  herrings,  i  pint  white  vinegar,  pepper, 
salt,  2  bay-leaves. 

Moda— Remove  the  heads  and  tails  from  the  herrings,  wash,  clean, 
and  dry  them,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  inside  and  out.  Put 
them  in  an  earthenware  dish,  lay  the  roes  beside  them  and  cover  them 
with  good  white  vinegar.  Bake  for  2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven,  then 
remove  from  the  dish,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  press  into  pots  and  pour 
daiified  butter  on  the  top. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

SeaBonable  from  July  to  March. 

487.— KEGEREE.  *  (Fr.— Poisson  a  la  Moularde.) 

Ingredients. — ^Any  cold  fish,  teacupfiil  of  boiled  rice,  x  02.  batter,  i 
teaspoonfiil  of  mustard,  2  8oft*boiled  eggs,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Pick  the  fish  carefully  from  the  bones,  mix  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  serve  very  hot.  The  quantities  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  amount  of  fish  used. 

Time« — i  hour  after  the  rice  is  boiled. 

Average  Oost,  5^.,  exclusive  of  the  fish^ 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

488.— TO  BOIL  LOBSTERS.    (F/.-Homards.) 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Mode. — Buy  the  lobsters  alive,  and  choose  those  that  are  heavy  and 
M  of  motion,  which  is  an  indication  of  their  freshness.    When  the  shell 
is  encrusted,  it  is  a  sign  they  are  old :  medium'sized  lobsters  are  the  best. 
Have  ready  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion ; 
put  in  the  lobster,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  from  20  minutes  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  its  size,  and  do  not  forget  to  skim  well. 
If  it  boils  too  long,  the  meat  becomes  thready,  and  if  not  done  enough) 
the  spawn  is  not  fed ;  this  must  be  obviated  by  great  attention.    Rub  the 
«hell  over  with  a  little  butter  or  sweet  oil,  which  wipe  off  again. 
Bma— Small  lobstef,  sid  minutes  to  i  hour  j  large  ditto,  i  to  |  hour. 
Average  OoeX,  medium  size^  t$,  to  js.  6<i. 
Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  Mareh  to  October 

To  Choose  Lobster i.— This  shell-fish.  i£  it  has  been  cooked  alive,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  will  have  a  stiffness  in  the  tail,  which,  if  gently  raisedi  will  return 
^th  a  spring.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  thns  proving  it,  for  if  the  tiul  is 
piU straight  out,  it  will  not  return;  when  the  fish  might  be  pronounced 
™^,  which,  in  reality,  may  not  be  the  case.  In  order  to  be  good,  lobsters 
shoflid  be  weighty  for  their  bulk  ;  if  light,  they  will  be  watery  ;  and  those  of  the 
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medium  size  are  always  the  best.  They  should  be  broad  across  the  tail.  The 
coral  is  red.  The  spawn  is  sometimes  sold  uncooked  at  per  ounce,  and  is  then 
dark  green,  but  it  becomes  red  on  cooking.  It  should  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  little  butter.  It  is  only  used  to  colour  cutlets,  &c.  Small-sized  lobsters 
are  cheapest,  and  answer  very  well  for  sauce.  In  boiling  lobsters,  the  appear- 
ance of  tne  shell  will  be  much  improved  by  nibbing  over  it  a  little  butter  or 
salad-oil  on  being  immediately  taken  from  the  pot. 

The  Lolwter.— This  is  one  of  the  crab  tribe,  and  is  found  on  most  of  the  rocky  coasts  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  are  caught  with  the  hand,  bat  the  larger  number  in  pots, 
which  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  trap,  being  made  of  osiers  and 
baited  with  garbage.  They  are  shaped  like  a  wire  mousetrap;  so 
that  when  the  lobsters  once  enter  them  they  cannot  get  out  again. 
They  are  fastened  to  a  cord,  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  their  place 
marked  by  a  buoy.  The  fish  is  very  prolific,  and  deposits  its  egKS 
in  the  sand,  where  they  are  soon  hatched.  On  the  coast  of  Norway 
they  are  very  abundant,  and  it  is  from  there  that  the  English 
metropolis  is  mostly  supplied.  They  are  rather  indigestible,  and,  as  a 
THB  LOBSTER.  '°^*  °°^  *°  nutritive  as  they  are  generally  supposed  te  be. 

489.— HOT  LOBSTER.    (Fr.— Homard  au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients.— I  lobster,  2  oz.  of  butter,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper 
and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  bread-crumbs,  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Pound  the  meat  of  the  lobster  to  a  smooth  paste  with  the 
butter  and  seasoning,  and  add  a  few  bread-crumbs.  Beat  the  eggs,  and 
make  the  whole  mixture  into  the  form  of  a  lobster ;  pound  the  spawn  and 
sprinkle  over  it.  Bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  just  before  serving,  lay 
it  over  the  tail  and  body  shell,  with  the  small  claws  underneath,  to  re- 
semble a  lobster. 

Time.— i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs.  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

490.— LOBSTER  SALAD.    (Fr.-Salade  de  Homard.) 

Ingredients.— I  hen  lobster,  lettuces,  endive,  small  salad  (whatever 
is  in  season);  a  little  chopped  beetroot,  2  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  few  slices  of 
cucumber.  For  dressing,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  2  do.  of  vinegar,  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  cayenne  and  salt  to 
taste,  ^  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce.  These  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  perfectly  smooth,  and  form  a  creamy-looking  sauce. 

Mode.— Wash  the  salad,  and  thoroughly  dry  it  by  shaking  it  in  a 
cloth.  Cut  up  the  lettuces  and  endive,  pour  the  dressing  on  them,  and 
lightly  throw  in  the  small  salad.  Mix  all  well  together  with  the  pick- 
ings from  the  body  of  the  lobster ;  pick  the  meat  from  the  shell,  cut  it 
up  into  nice  square  pieces,  put  half  in  the  salad,  the  other  half  reserve 
for  garnishing.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  2  hard-boiled 
eggs;  chop  the  whites  very  fine,  and  rub  the  yolks  through  a  sieve, 
and  afterwards  the  coral  from  the  inside.  Arrange  the  salad  lightly  on  a 
glass   dish,   and   garnish,  first   with   a    row  of  sliced   cucumber,  then 
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^-itk  the  pieces  o£  lobster,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs,  coral  and 
beetroot  i^ced  alternately,   and  arrange  in  small  separate  bunches, 
so  thai  the  colours  contrast  nicely.    Tinned  lobsters  may  be  used  for  this 
and  the  following  dishes.     Lobster  salad  may  also  be  made  with,  tinned 
lobster. 
Average  Cost,  5s.  6d. 
SoflBdent  for  6  persons. 

Bettonable  from  April  to  October;  may  bo  had  all  the  year,  but 
salad  b  scarce  and  expensive  in  winter. 

Note.— A  few  crayfish  make  a  pretty  garnishing  to  lobster  salad. 


I  tf  tte  Lolrtsr.— Lake  the  others  of  its  tribe,  the  lobster  annaalljr  casts  its  shall. 
newjgmaij  to  its  tbrowiaK  off  the  old  one,  it  appears  sick,  languid  and  restless ;  bat  in  the 
coase  of  a  fitw  days  it  is  entirely  invested  in  its  new  coat  of  armour.  Whilst  it  is  in  a  defence- 
is  sta»e»  however,  it  seeks  some  lonely  place  where  it  may  Ua  nndiatnrbed,  and  escape  the 
temd  ttte  of  being  devoored  by  some  of  its  own  species  who  have  the  advantage  of  still  being 
iiBtocsr  f"^'!. 


431  .—LOBSTER  {k  la  Mode  Franfaise.)    (Fr.— Homard 

au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients. — i  lobster,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  white  stock,  2  tablespoon- 
fills  frf*  cream,  ponnded  mace  and  cayenne  to  taste,  bread*crombs. 

Mode.— Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell,  and  cnt  it  up  into  small  square 
pieces;  put  the  stock,  cream  and  seasoning  into  a  stewpan,  add  the 
bbster,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  6  minutes.  Serve  it  in  the  shell, 
which  must  be  nicely  cleaned,  and  have  a  border  of  puif-pasle ;  cover  it 
^ith  bread-crumbs,  place  small  pieces  of  butter  over,  and  brown  before 
the  fire,  or  with  a  salamander.  If  tinned  lobster  is  used,  a  shallow  pie- 
dish  replaces  the  shell. 

1%Die.— i  hour.    Average  OoBt,  zs,  6d. 

Beaaonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

foithm  LoUstar.— In  its  element,  the  lobster  is  able  to  run  with  great  speed  npon  its 


Icfioc  ssaall  cbws,  and.  if  alarmed,  to  spring,  tail  foremost,  to  a  considerable  distance,  *'  even," 
it  a  Bid.  **  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  flying."  Fishermen  have  seen  tome  of  them  pass  about 
thiny  feet  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  swiftness.  When  frightened,  they  will  take  their  spring, 
sad,  She  a  chamoise  of  the  Alps,  plant  themselves  upon  the  very  spot  upon  which  they  designed 
toboUthoBaelves. 

492— TO  DRESS  LOBSTERS. 

When  the  lobster  is  boiled,  rub  it  over  with  a  little  salad-oil,  which 

wipe  off  again  ;  separate  the  body  from  the  tail»  break  off  the  great  claws, 

and  oack  them  at  the  joints,  without  injuring  the  meat ;  split  the  tail  in 

bahvs,  and  arrange  all  neatly  in  a  dish,  with  the  body  upright  in  the 

middle,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

ladatModa  of  Oooktng  tlu  LoMw.—When  this  fish  was  to  be  served  for  the  table  among 
openeo  le 


the  ssdeBis,  it  was  openediengthwise  and  filled  with  a  gravy  composed  of  coriander  and  pepper. 
Itwastheapot  on  the  gridiron  and  slowly  cooked,  whilr'  *  .^  »- -*-—»- j—^^*-  ^»-  .  --j 

of  giavy  with  wtiicb  the  flesh  bad  become  impregnated. 
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493— DEVILLED  LOBSTER.    (Fr— Homard  k  la  Diable 

Ingredients. — A  fine  lobster,  some  salad-dressing,  cayenne  pepper  an 
bread-crumbs  (fine). 

Mode.— Cut  the  meat  fine.  Make  a  salad-dressing,  nsing  butter  th 
size  of  an  egg  for  sweet  oil,  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  3  tablespooc 
fuls  of  crumbs ;  mix  this  with  the  lobster  and  place  it  in  the  lobstei 
shell,  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over  the  top,  with  bits  of  butter;  bake  2< 
minutes,  or  till  brown  on  top.    Eaten  hot  or  cold,  it  is  very  nice. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs,  to  35. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

494-— MAYONNAISE  OF  LOBSTER.    (Fr.— Homard  en 
Mayonnaise.) 

Ingredients. — i  large  or  2  small  lobsters,  z  pint  aspic  jelly,  3  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  a  large  lettuce,  a  few  tarragon  leaves,  capers,  olives  stoned, 
and  truffles  (if  the  latter  are  easily  procurable) ;  pepper  and  salt.  Mayon- 
naise sauce  (see  Sauces). 

Mode. — Put  into  a  quart  border  mould  enough  melted  aspic  jelly  to 
thinly  cover  it,  and  when  it  begins  to  set,  arrange  the  fiesh  of  the  body 
and  claws  of  the  lobster,  which  should  be  cut  into  neat  pieces,  in  it  with 
a  few  tarragon  leaves  and  capers,  filling  up  the  mould  with  the  jelly.  Weil 
wash,  dry  and  shred  the  lettuce,  and  mix  with  it  the  remainder  of  the 
lobster,  the  oil  and  vinegar,  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  mould  is 
firmly  set  turn  it  out  and  pile  the  salad  in  the  centre,  and  round  it  as  a 
border,  and  mask  it  smoothly  with  a  thick  Mayonnaise  sauce.  Lastly 
garnish  the  whole  with  the  eggs  cut  up,  the  coral  and  little  claws  of  the 
lobster,  the  capers  and  truffles,  &c. 

Average  Oost  (exclusive  of  sauce),  35.  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time.    A  good  supper-dish. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

495— POTTED  LOBSTER.    (Fr.— Terrine  de  Homard.) 
Ingredients.— 2  lobsters,  seasoning  to  taste  of  nutmeg,  pounded  mace, 
white  pepper  and  salt ;  J  lb.  of  butter,  3  or  4  bay-leaves. 

Mode.— Take  out  the  meat  carefully  from  the  shell,  but  do  not  cut  it 
up.  Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  lay  in  the  lobster  as  evenly 
as  possible,  with  the  bay-leaves  and  seasoning  between^  Cover  with 
butter,  and  bake  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  gentle  oven.  When 
done,  drain  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  potting  jars,  with 
the  seasoning  about  them.  When  cold,  pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  and, 
if  very  highly  seasoned,  it  will  keep  some  time. 
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Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  45.  ^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note,— Pocted  lobster  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  ^fricassee  with  cream  sauce. 

Hdv  tfet  LolMlar  FMdl^— The  pincers  of  the  lobster's  lai^e  cUws  are  Cnmished  with  nobs,  and 
those  of  the  ocbcr  are  always  serrated.  With  the  former,  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of  sob- 
oariae  plaDCs,  and  with  the  latter,  it  cuts  and  minces  its  food  with  great  dexterity.  The  knobbed, 
or  numb  claw,  u  it  is  called  by  fishermen,  is  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left, 
indilfereBtly. 

496.— LING.    (Fr.— Lingne.; 

lagredienta. — z  ling,  i  onion,  i  stick  of  celery,  parsley,  lemon-peel, 
flour,  salt,  mace,  pepp^r-coms,  J  a  pint  of  stock. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fish  in  pieces,  flour  them,  fry  them  brown  with  celery 
and  omon«  Add  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  stock,  seasoning  and  flavour- 
ing, and  simmer  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Put  the  fish  on  a  hot  dish 
and  strain  the  gravy  over.  Garnish  with  chopped  parsley  or  hard-boiled 
egg.    Conger  takes  longer  cooking.    Most  white  fish  not  so  long. 

497— BAKED  MACKEREL    (Ff.--Maquereau  Fare!  k  la 

Mattre  d'Hdtel.) 
Ingredients. — ^  middling-sixed  mackerel,  a  nice  delicate  forcemeat 
(su  Forcemeat)  ;  3  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Clean  the  fish,  take  out  the  roes,  and  fill  up  with  forcemeat, 
and  sew  up  the  slit.  Flour,  and  put  them  in  a  dish,  heads  and  tails  alter- 
nately, with  the  roes  ;  and,  between  each  layer,  put  some  little  pieces  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  for  half  an  hour,  and  either  serve 
with  plain  melted  butter  or  a  maitn  d*h6Ul  sauce. 

Time,--!  hour.    Average  Ooeti  for  this  quantity  (exclusive  of  sauce), 
v. 
Beaaonable  fi:om  April  to  July. 
Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— Baked  mackerel  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  baked  herrings 
[Stt  Ko.  485)  and  may  also  be  stewed  in  wine. 

WHikt  oC  tte  MaflkSrtL— The  greatest  weight  of  this  fish  seldom  exceeds  s  lbs..  whiUt  their 
o^^oBuj  kttgth  runs  between  u  and  sohiches.  Their  die  ahnost  immediately  after  they  aze  taken 
ucotteir  dement,  and,  for  a  short  time,  exhibit  a  phosphoric  light 

498.-BOILED  MACKEREL.    (Fr.— Maquereau  aux 
Groseilles  aux  Tomates.) 

Ingredieats.— i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water* 

Mode.— Cleanse  the  inside  of  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  lay  it  in  the 
kettle  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  with  salt  as  above ;  do  not  let  it 
quite  boil,  as  the  skin  is  very  liable  to  split,  and  that  spoils  its  appearance, 
fiy  the  side  of  the  fire  it  will  be  done  in  10  minutes,  or  when  the  fin  bone 
is  loose.  Dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin,  heads  and  tails  alternately,  an<| 
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garnish  with  fennel  or  parsly.  Fennel  sauce  and  plain  melted  butte 
used  to  be  the  usual  accompaniments  to  boiled  mackerel ;  but  caper 
tomato,  gooseberry,  or  anchovy  sauce  is  now  more  often  served  with  it. 

Time.— TO  minutes ;  for  large  mackerel,  allow  more  time.  Average 
Goaty  from  ^d.  each. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 

Note. — ^When  variety  is  desired,  fillet  the  mackerel,  boil  it,  and  pour  ovoi 
parsley  and  butter ;  send  some  of  this  besides,  in  a  tureen. 

499— BROILED  MACKEREL.    (Fr.^Maquereau  Grill6  i 
la  Mattre  d'Hdtel.) 

Ingredients.— Pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  i  oz. 
butter,  parsley,  lemon  juice. 

Mode.— Mackerel  should  never  be  washed  when  intended  to  be  broiled, 
but  merely  wiped  very  clean  and  dry,  after  taking  out  the  gills  and  inside. 
Open  the  back,  and  put  in  a  little  pepper,  salt  and  oil ;  broil  it  over  a  clear 
fire,  turn  it  over  on  both  sides,  and  also  on  the  back.  When  sufficientl}' 
cooked,  the  flesh  can  be  detatched  from  the  bone,  which  will  be  in  about 
10  minutes  for  a  small  mackerel.  Chop  a  little  parsley,  work  it  up  in  the 
butter,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and 
put  it  in  the  back.  Serve  before  the  butter  is  quite  melted,  with  a  mattre 
d'hotel  sauce  in  a  tureen.  A  large  mackerel  should  be  spht  down  the  back 
and  laid  flat. 

Time. — Small  mackerel  10  minutes.    Average  Oost,  from  ^d,  each. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 

TlM  MftOk«rel.— This  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  eletrantly  formed,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  coloured  fishes,  when 
taken  out  of  the  sea,  that  we  have.  Death 
in  some  degree  impairs  the  -vivid  splen- 
dour of  its  colours :  but  it  does  not  eo- 
tircly  obliterate  them.  This  fish  visits  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain  in  countless  shoals, 
appearing  about  March,  ofif  the  Land's 
.0    ■  v«.i  ri  1 1  End;  in  the  bays  of  Devonshire,  about 

April;  off  Brighton  in  the  beginning ot 
Nfay ;   and  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  about 

the  ber^inning  of  Tune.    In  the  Orkneys  they  are  seen  till  August;  but  the  greatest  fishery  is  on 

the  west  coasts  of  England. 

To  Choose  Mackerel.— In  choosing  this  fish,  purchasers  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  regulated  by  the  brightness  of  its  appearance.  If  it  have  a  transparent, 
silvery  hue,  the  fish  is  good ;  but  if  it  be  red  about  the  head,  it  is  stale. 

500.-FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL    (Fr.-Fillets  de 

Maquereau  au  Bechamel.) 

.    Ingredients.— 2  large  mackerel,  z  oz.  butter,  i  small  bunch  of  chopped 

herbs,  3  taUespoonfuls  of  medium  stock,  No.  273  ;  3  tablespoonfuls  of 

bechamel  (sec  Sauces)  ;  salt,  cayeane  and  lemon  juice  to  taste. 
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llode.--Clean the  Ush,  and  fillet  it;  scald  the  herbs,  chop  them  fine, 
xnd  pet  them  with  the  butter  and  stock  into  a  stewpan.  Lay  in  the 
mackerel, and  simmer  very  gently  for  10  minutes;  take  them  out,  and 
pat  them  on  a  hot  dish.  Dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add  the  other  ingredients 
give  0G€  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  mackerel. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  is,  lod. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note.— Fillets  of  mackerel  may  be  covered  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and 
fried  a  ake  brown.    Serve  with  maitre  d'hdUl  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 


ni  Yicneltj  of  th*  Kackertl  —The  voracity  of  this  fish  is  very  great,  and,  from  their  im- 
Msse  saabers^  they  are  bold  in  attacking  obJM;ts  of  which  they  miKht  otherwise  be  expected  to 
bsre  a  wfandeeome  dreauL    Pontoppidan  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  sailor  belongioe  to  a  ship  \y\n^ 


.  0  OK  eC  ibe  baiboora  otf  the  coast  of  Norway,  who,  having  gone  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  was  sud* 
4ea?y  ntwsfd  by  b»  cocnpanions ;  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  seen  on  the 
|Ksiics,  with  gpreai  numbers  of  mackerel  clinging  to  him  by  their  mouths.  His  comrades  hastened 
in;  a  boat  to  bis  assistance,  but  when  they  tud  struck  the  fishes  from  him  and  got  him  up,  they 
feKsd  that  he  was  so  severely  bitten  that  ne  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

501.-PICKLED   MACKEREL.    (Fr.— Maquereau  Marines.) 

Ingl'ediazits. — 12  peppercorns,  2  bay-leaves,  i  a  pint  of  vinegar,  4 
mackerel 

Mode.— Boil  the  mackerel  as  in  recipe  No.  498,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ; 
take  half  the  hqucnr  they  were  boiled  in ;  add  as  much  vinegar,  pepper- 
corns and  bay-leaves  ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and  when  cold,  pour  over  the 
fish,    A  good  way  of  serving  cold  fish. 

Time.— i  hoar.    Average  Cost)  is.  6d. 

WaAmA  BarmaL—Tbia  brine,  so  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  was  manafactured  from 
TirkMs  kinds  of  fishes.  When  mackerel  was  employed,  a  few  of  them  were  placed  in  a  small 
vcie,  with  a  hrge  qnantity  of  salt,  which  was  well  stirred,  and  then  left  to  settle  for  some  hoars. 
On  t^  ibfiowing  d(ay,  this  was  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  which  was  ancovered,  and  placed  in  a 
<it3atiaB  10  get  the  rajrs  of  the-san.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  it  was  hcrtnetically  sealed, 
iSba  kariag  added  to  it  a  quantity  of  old  wine,  equal  to  one-ihir d  of  the  mixture. 

502.— GREY  MULLET.    (Fn-Mulet.) 

Ii^redients. — J  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — If  the  fish  be  very  large,  it  should  be  laid  in  warm  v.atr r,  niul 
giadoally  brought  to  a  boil ;  if  small,  put  it 
in  bot  vater,  &alted   in  the  above  propbr- 
tioQ.   Serve  with  anchovy  sauce  and  plain 
melted  batter. 

Time.— According  to  size,  J  to  }  hour. 

Average  Cost,  ^d.  to  15. 

SeaiODable  all  the  year  round,  but  best 

from  Jak  to  October.  the  grey  mullet. 

^ht  Qnf  WvUat.-^This  is  quite  a  different  fish  from  the  red  mullet,  is  abundant  on  the  sandy 
foais  0^  Great  Britain,  and  ascends  rivers  for  miles.  On  the  south  coast  it  is  very  i^entiful,  and 
is  «!2sidered  a  nne  fish.    It  improves  more  than  any  other  salt<water  fish  when  kept  in  ponds. 
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503.-RED  MULLET  IN  CASES.    (Fr.-Rougets  en  Caiss^ 

Ingredients.— 3  fair-sized  iish,  2  oz.  of  butter,  a  handful  of  pa.rsl< 
pepper,  salt  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Mode.— After  cleaning  the  fish  replace  the  livers  with  some  fine 
chopped  parsley  and  seasoning  mixed  with  butter.  Wrap  each  fisla  in  i 
oiled  paper,  sprinkling  over  them  some  of  the  seasoning,  and  grill  the 
over  a  red  fire,  holding  a  salamander  above  so  as  to  avoid  turning  tlaei 
When  done,  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  over  them  and  serve. 

Average  Cost,  25.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  most  plentiful  in  summer. 

Snfflcient  for  6  persons. 

504.— RED  MULLET  IN  CASES.  (Fy.-Rougets  en  Papillotte- 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.— Oiled  paper,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  i  a  tea 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce*  i  glass  of  sherry,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Clean  the  fish,  take  out  the  gills,  but  leave  the  inside ;  fold  it 
oiled  paper,  and  bake  them  gently.  When  done,  take  the  liquor  thai 
flows  from  the  fish,  add  a  thickening  of  butter  kneaded  with  flour,  put  it 
the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it  boil  for  2  minutes.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a 
tureen,  and  the  fish  either  with  or  without  the  paper  cases.  Sometimes 
a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  herbs,  shalot  and  mushroom  powder  is 
put  in  the  paper  with  the  fish. 

Time.— About  25  minutes.  Average  Cost,  Sd,  each,  exclusive  of 
sauce. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  more  plentiful  in  summer. 

Note. — ^Red  mullet  may  be  broiled,  and  should  be  folded  in  oiled  paper,  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  They  may 
be  served  without  sauce,  but  if  any  is  required,  use  melted  butter,  Italian  or 
anchovy  sauce.    They  should  never  be  plainly  boiled. 

Tbe  Strlp«d  Red  Mullet.  ^  This  fish  was  very  highly 

esteemed  by  the  ancients,  especially  by  the  Romans,  who 

gave  the  most  extravagant  prices  for  it.  Those  of  2  lbs.  weight 

were  valued  at  about  £1$  each ;  those  of  4  lbs.  at  £60,  and,  in 

I  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  three  of  them  were  sold  for  ^^109.    To 

witness  the  changing  loveliness  of  their  colour  durmg  their 

r  r3dt  dying  agonies,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  such  a 

^  high  pnce  was  paid  for  one  of  these  fishes.    This  mullet 

-^^^^  _.  -^      frequents  our  Cornish  and  Sussex  coasts,  and  is  in  high  re- 

THE  STRIPED  RED  UULLET.  ^"***'  ^^^  ^^^  ^'"^^  ^""'  ^^'^  ^^  WelLflavOUrcd. 

505.--RED   MULLET  WITH  TARTAR  SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Rougets  Sauce  Tartare.) 

Prepaie  and  cook  the  fish  as  in  recipe  No.  503,  but  without  the  paper 
cases,  and  serve  with  Tartar  sauce  (5^^  Sauces), 
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506.— MUSSELS.    (Ff.-Moules.) 

Ingrediente. — i  quart  of  mussels,  I  onion,  parsley,  i  oz.  of  batfer,  i  oz. 
of  flour,  I  or  2  eggs,  vinegar. 

Mode. — Clean  the  shells  and  put  the  mussels  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
water  and  vinegar,  mix  parsley,  pepper  and  salt.  Set  them  over  a  small 
fire ;  as  soon  as  the  shells  open  they  are  done.  Melt  the  butter  in  another 
pan,  add  the  flour  and  the  strained  liquor,  then  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Pour 
over  the  mussels,  and  serve  at  once.    Chopped  parsley  may  be  added. 

Time.— 2o  minntes.    Average  Coet,  lod, 

Seaaonable  all  the  year  round,  but  most  plentiful  from  June  to 
September. 

507.-DEVILLED  OYSTERS.    (Ff .-Hultres  k  la  Dlable.) 

IngredientB. — ^3  dozen  oysters,  salt,  cayenne,  6  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode.— Open  the  oysters,  but  do  not  remove  them  from  their  shells 
nor  spill  the  liquor.  Under  each  oyster  put  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  ac- 
cording to  taste,  and  a  small  knob  of  butter  on  top.  Put  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a  bright,  clear  fire  for  4  minutes.  Serve  on  a  napkin,  with 
thin  brown  bread  and  butter. 

Time.— 5  minutes.    Average  Oosti  id,  to  y.  each. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

5o8.~FRIED  OYSTERS.    (Fr.-Huitres  Frites.) 

IngrediexitB. — 3  dozen  oysters,  z  tablespoonfiil  of  ketchup,  a  little 
chopped  lemon-peel,  i  a  teaspoonfiil  of  chopped  parsley,  fritter  batter, 
fat  or  oil  to  fry. 

Mode.— Boil  the  oysters  for  1  minute  in  their  own  liquor,  dip  them 
in  fhe  batter  and  drain  them ;  fry  them,  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  garnish 
with  fried  potatoes,  toasted  sippets  and  parsley.      This  is  a  delicous 
de^cacy,  and  is  a  favourite  Italian  dish. 
Tfane.-*5  minutes.    Average  Oost  for  this  quantity,  3$.  ^. 
6ttflODablefix>m  September  to  April 
Stifflcient  for  4  persons. 

509.--OY8TER  FRITTERS.    (Fr.-Beignets  de  Hultres.) 

I^ngV^dients.— i  a  pint  of  water,  6  ot.  of  flour,  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  a 
t^blespoonfai  of  oil  or  oiled  butter,  24  lafge  oysters,  frying  fat  or  oil. 

Moddr^Whisk  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  them  gradually  into 
tfae  batter.  Drop  the  oysters  in  the  batter,  fish  them  out  with  a  skewer, 
Md  drop  them  into  the  pan  of  fat,  which  must  be  very  hot.    The  oysters 
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should  not  be  put  in  the  batter  all  at  once,  as  that  would  cool  it.    Cook 
with  care,  this  forms  an  excellent  supper  dish.    Some  persons  wrap  ea 
two  oysters  in  a  thin  roll  of  bacon,  skewer  it  together,  and  then  dip  it 
batter  and  fry  it.    This  makes  a  simple  sort  of  oyster  kromeskey.  Xinii< 
oysters  might  be  used. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Goat,  without  tlie  oysters,  6d. 

Seasonable,  with  fresh  oysters,  September  to  April. 

5io.~OYSTER   FRITTERS. 

{From  Tinned  Oysters.) 

Ingredients.—  A  few  rashers  of  fat  bacon,  i  tin  of  oysters. 

Mode. — Cut  the  rashers  very  thin  and  about  3  inches  square ;  to  eacl 
put  2  oysters,  roll  them  up  and  run  them  on  a  skewer.  Cook  on  a  tin  11 
the  oven. 

Time.— About  10  minutes  to  cook  the  fritter.    Average  Cost,  io«/. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  Edible  03r>ter.— This  shell-fish  is  almost  universally  distributed  near  the  shores  of  seas  ir\ 

all  latitudes,  and  they  especially  abound  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Britain.     The  coasts  mosi 

celebrated,  in  England,  for  them,  are  those  of  Essex  and 

^f  11  /'""-■  Suffolk.    Here  they  are  dredged  up  by  means  of  a  net  with  ail 

jffliR^!jJL       .  ''j^^%:^,  iron  scraper  at  the  mouth,  that  is  dragged  by  a  rope  from  a 

^MfLvf^ir^ JOk  *  M^  ra  ^  boat  over  the  beds.    As  soon  as  taken  from  their  native  beds, 

^M  NS^rHL^gSSf  jjg'  ■   TL  ^^v     t^®y  **"®  stored  in  pits,  formed  for  the  purpose,  famished 

^KK^^rt^W,  j^B'  '  ^^  %    with  sluices,  through  which,  at  the  spring  tides,  the  water  is 

■R^^SSSSl '  H^^^^^t  '\  suffered  to  flow.     This  water,  being  stagnant,  soon  becomes 

IJBS^^^^S^lv  ^KKHSify^-m  S^'een  in  warm  weather;  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 

t^Sv^^^^vjSfcVflBKZIS^/  'y  oysters  acquire  the  same  tinge,  which  increases  their  value  in 

VjSJ^ ^S^^Ki^^^'w-^'zi^^'J/    *°®  market.     They  do  not,  however,  attain  their  perfection 

^ag^^ur\^^^^^^>^     and  become  fit  for  sale  till  the  end  of  six  or  eicht  weeks. 

^■i^i^         -^!=n3^rr*-         Oysters  arc  not  considered  proper  for  the  table  till  they  are 

THE  EDIBLE  OYSTER.  aoout  a  yoar  and  a  half  old,  so  that  the  brood  of  one  spring 

are  not  to  be  taken  for  sale,  till,  at  least,  the  September 

twelvemonth  afterwards.     These  ovster-beds  have  been  so  over-fished,  that  years  must  elapse 

before  the  supply  ia  at  all  equal  to  tne  demand.    Hence  the  present  high  price  of  these  delicious 

bivalves. 

5ii.~SCALL0PED  OYSTERS.  (Fn-Huitres  k  la  Poulette.) 

Ingredients.—Oysters  3  doz.,  i  02.  butter,  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  stock,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  pepper  and  salt  to  tastCi  bread- 
crumbs, oiled  butter. 

Mode.— Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor ;  take  them  out,  beard 
them,  and  strain  the  liquor  free  from  grit.  Put  i  oz.  of  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan  ;  when  melted,  dredge  in  sufficient  flour  to  dry  it  up ;  add  the  stock, 
cream  and  strained  liquor,  and  give  one  boil.  Put  in  the  oysters  and 
seasoning ;  let  them  gradually  heat  through,  but  not  boil.  Have  ready 
the  scallop-shells  buttered  ;  lay  in  the  oysters,  and  as  much  of  the  liquid 
as  they  will  hold  ;  cover  them  over  with  bread-crumbs,  over  which  drop 
a  little  oiled  butter.    Brown  them  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  and 
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jerve  qtxickiy  and  very  hot.  Tinned  oysters  may  serve  for  this  and  the 
following  dishes  where  economy  is  an  object. 

Tiine.--Altogether  J  hour.  Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  about  4s. 
If  with  tinned  o>-sters  (i^  tins  will  be  needed)  is.  3</. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

512.-SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

(Another  Mode,) 

Prepare  the  oysters  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  put  them  in  a 
scallop-shell  or  saucer,  and  between  each  layer  sprinkle  over  a  few  bread- 
crumbs, pepper,  salt  and  grated  nutmeg ;  place  small  pieces  of  butter 
over,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Put  sufficient  bread- 
crumbs on  the  top  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  as  the  oysters  should  not 
be  seen. 

Time.— About  i  hoar.   Average  Cost,  about  4s. 

Seaaonable  from  September  to  April. 

Sufflcient  for  6  persons. 


513— EGG  AND  OYSTER  OMELET. 

InSredientB. — ^4  eggs,  6  large  oysters,  i  a  large  cup  of  flour,  ^  a  pint  of 
milk,  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt 

Mode.— Beat  up  4  eggs  and  season  to  taste ;  chop  up  6  large  oysters  ; 
make  a  batter  of  half  a  large  cup  of  flour  and  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  mix  the 
whole  together,  stir  well,  and  fry  slowly. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

514.-OYSTER  SAUSAGES. 

Intredients.— I  lb.  of  veal,  20  large  oysters,  J  lb.  of  suet,  1  egg,  i  slice 
of  bread,  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  veal  and  suet,  open  the  oysters,  save  the  liquor, 
and  remove  the  beards.  Pound  the  meat  and  oysters  into  a  smooth 
paste,  soak  the  bread  in  the  oyster  liquor  and  pound  it  with  the  meat, 
&c.,  adding  a  pinch  of  pepper.  Beat  up  the  egg  and  add  it  to  bind  the 
mixture ;  then  roll  it  into  small  lengths  like  sausages  and  fry  in  butter,  of 
a  pale  gold-brown.  If  wanted  to  keep  for  a  couple  of  days,  put  the  mix- 
ture into  skins. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  35. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 


^44  Recipes  for  Cooking  Pish. 

515 .—STEWEB  oysters.    (Fr.— Hultres  k  la  Cr^nrH 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  oysters,  i  oz.  of  butter,  flour,  i  of  a  pi^.' 
cream;  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace, 

Modd.--Scald  tbfe  dysters  in  their  own  liquor,  take  them  out»  b^ 
them,  and  sttain  tfafe  iiquor ;  put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  dredge 
sufficient  fiolif  td  dty  it  up,  add  the  oyster-liquor  and  mace,  axid  st 
over  a  shir^i  fire  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  when  it  comes  io  a  boi?,  J 
the  Cream,  oysters  and  seasoning.  Let  all  simmer  for  i  or  2  minutes, ' 
not  longer,  or  the  oysters  would  harden.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  s 
garnish  with  toasted  sippets  of  bread.  A  small  piece  of  lemon-peel  bcL 
with  the  oyster-liquor,  and  taken  out  before  the  cream  is  added,  vil! 
found  an  improvement. 

Time.— Altogether  15  minutes.  Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  4s A 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

The  Oyster  and  tbe  SoftUop.— The  oyster  is  described  as  a  bivalve  shell-fish,  havisc  1 
valves  generallv  unequal.  Tne  binge  is  without  teeth,  but  famished  with  a.  saat^- 
oval  cavity,  ana  mostly  with  lateral  transverse  grooves.  From  a  similarity  in  the  street. 
of  the  hinge,  oysters  and  scallops  have  been  classified  as  one  tribe ;  but  they  difiTer  very  es^ 
tially  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  their  habits.  Oysters  adhere  to  rocks,  or, «.« I 
two  or  three  species,  to  roots  of  trees  on  the  shore;  while  the  scallops  are  always  detached,:: 
usually  lurk  in  the  sand. 

Si6.-"0YSTER  PATTIES.    (Fr.-Petits  Pat^s  aux  Huitres. 

Ingredients.— 2  dozen  oysters,  2  oz.  butter,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cresLJ 
a  little  lemon  juice,  i  blade  pounded  mace,  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  them,  and  n 
each  one  into  three  pieces.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  dredge  i: 
feufficient  flower  to  dry  it  up ;  add  the  strained  oyster  liquor  with  tbe 
other  ingredients ;  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them  heat  gradual/y,  6ut 
not  boil.  Make  the  patty -cases  as  directed  for  small  Vol  au  Vents ;  cl 
with  tha  oyster  mixture,  and  replace  the  covers. 

Time. — 2  minutes  for  the  oysters  to  simmer  in  the  mixture. 

Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  patty-cases,  25.  4d, 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

The  Oyster  Plilittry.— The  oyster  fishery  in  Britain  is  esteemed  of  so  much  important 
that  it  IS  ref^lated  by  a  Court  ef  Admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  fishermni  i" 
allowed  to  Uke  the  oysters,  in  order  to  separate  the  spawn  from  the  cultcn,  the  latter  of  wbir 
ts  thrown  in  again,  to  preserve  the  bed  for  the  future.  After  this  month,  it  Is  felony  to  car- 
away the  cultcb,  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take  any  oyster,  between  the  shells  of  which,  wbr 
closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle. 

517.-TO  KEEP  OYSTERS. 

Put  them  in  a  tub,  and  cover  them  with  salt  and  water.  Let  thffl 
remain  for  12  hours,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  stan: 
another  12  hours  without  water.    If  left  without  water  every  alternate  U 
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lotirs,  they  »ill  be  much  better  than  if  constantly  kept  in  it.    Never  put 
tie  same  water  twice  to  them. 

518.-OYSTERS  FRIED  IN  BATTER.    (Fn-Beignets 
d'Huitres,} 

Xngtedients. — ^  a  pint  of  oysters,  a  eggs,  ^  a  pint  of  milk,  sufficient 
aour  to  make  the  batter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  when  liked,  a  little 
uutzixg;  hot  lard. 

BSode. — Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  them,  and  lay 
tiiem  on  a  cloth  to  drain  thoroughly.  Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  mix 
the  four  with  them,  add  the  milk  gradually,  with  nutmeg  and  seasoning 
and  put  the  oysters  in  the  batter.  Make  some  lard  hot  in  a  deep 
fr>*iiig-paD,  put  in  the  oysters,  one  at  a  time ;  when  done,  take  them  up 
vw'ith  a  sharp-pointed  skewer,  and  dish  them  on  a  napkin.  Fried  oysters 
are  fiequently  used  for  garnishing  boiled  fish,  and  then  a  few  bread- 
crumbs should  be  added  to  the  flour. 

O^ma — 5  or  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  93. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Bnfflcieiit  for  3  persons. 


of  tli6  Wntfliih  Oytter.~The  French  assert  that  the  English  oysters,  which  are 
e«  teemed  the  best  in  Europe,  were  originaUy  procured  from  Cancalle  Bay,  near  St.  Male }  but 
the?  assicn  no  proof  of  this.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  oysters  eaten  in  ancient  Rome  were 
oosrisfaed  in  tlie  channH  which  then  parted  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  EogUnd,  and  wbioh  hai 
sisice  beea  filled  op  and  converted  Into  meadows. 

519— BOILED  PERCH.    (Fr.-Perche.) 
Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Scale  the  iish,  take  out  the  gills  and  clean  it  thoroughly ; 
lay  it  in  boiling  water,  salted  as  above,  and  simmer  gently  for  lo 
minaies.  If  the  fish  is  very  large,  longer  time  must  be  allowed.  Garnish 
with  parsley,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter,  or  Dutch  sauce.  Perch 
do  Tiot  preserve  so  good  a  flavour  when  stewed  as  when  dressed  in  any 
other  way. 

Time^Middling-sired  perch,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  to  15. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  February. 

Note^-Tench  may  be  boiled  the  same  way,  and  served  with  the  same  sauces. 

The  Bnb^This  Is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the 

most  ccnmoQ  of  oar  fresh-water  fishes,  and  is  found  in 
aearlj  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
u  well  as  throng  the  whole  of  Europe  within  the  tem- 
perate naie.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  greeiriotts,  which  is  contrary  to  the 


aature  of  all  fresh-water  Ishes  of  prey.    The  best  season  to 

aagleibrit  is  from  the  be^Qning  of  May  to  the  middle  of 

July.   Larce  numbers  of  this  fish  are  bred  in  the  Hampton 

Coort  and   Bnahey  Park  ponds,   all  of  which  are  well 

^pplied  with  running  water  and  with  plenty  of  food  i  yet 

^  tardy  attain  a  large  size.    In  Regent's  Park  thev  are 

ako  very  numerous ;  but  are  seldom  heavier  than  tnie^  jhb  pirqh. 

<Piutersof  apouDd. 
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52o.-«FRIED  PERCH.    (Fr.-Perche  Frit.) 

Ingredients. — Egg  and  bread-crumbs,  hot  lard. 

Mode. — Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  cover 
with  bread-crumbs.  Have  ready  some  boiling  lard ;  put  the  fish  in,  and 
fry  a  nice  brown.    Serve  with  plain  melted  butter  or  anchovy  sauce. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d.  to  15.  each. 

Seasonable  firom  June  to  February. 

Note. — Fry  tench  in  the  same  way. 

521.-PERCH  STEWED  WITH  WINE. 
(Fy.— Perche  au  Vin  Blanc.) 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  stock  No.  273  and  sherry,  i  bay- 
leaf,  I  clove  of  garlic,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  cloves,  salt  to  taste, 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  pepper^  grated  nutmeg,  i  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
anchovy  sauce. 

Mode. — Scale  the  fish  and  take  out  the  gills,  and  clean  them  thoroughly : 
lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  stock  and  sherry  just  to  cover  them. 
Put  in  the  bay-leaf,  garlic,  parsley,  cloves  and  salt,  and  simmer  till  tender. 
When  done,  take  out  the  fish,  strain  the  liquor,  add  a  thickening  of  butter 
and  flour,  the  pepper,  nutmeg  and  the  anchovy  sauce,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  until  somewhat  reduced,  when  pour  over  the  fish,  and  serve. 

Time. — About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d,  to  15.  each. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  February. 

522.-BAKED  PIKE.    (Fr.-Brochet  Farcl.) 

Ingredients.— 2  pike,  a  nice  delicate  stuffing  (see  Forcemeats)  ;  i  egg, 
bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Scale  the  fish,  take  put  the  gills,  wash  and  wipe  it  thoroughly 
dry ;  stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  sew  it  up,  and  fasten  the  tail  in  the  mouth 
by  means  of  a  skewer ;  brush  it  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs, 
and  baste  with  butter  before  putting  it  in  the  oven,  which  must  be  well 
heated.  When  the  pike  is  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  cover  it  with  buttered 
paper,  as  the  outside  would  become  too  dry.  If  two  are  dressed,  a  little 
variety  may  be  made  by  making  one  of  them  green  with  a  little  chopped 
parsley  mixed  with  the  bread-crumbs.  Serve  anchovy  or  Dutch  sauce 
and  plain  meUed  butter  with  it. 

Time. — According  to  size,  i  hour,  more  or  less. 

Average  Cost,  is.  Sd. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February-. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Note.— Pike  d  la  gencvesc  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon  a  u 
ginevese. 
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523- BOILED  PIKE.    (Fr.~Brochet.) 

IngredlBBta.-^  of  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water  ;  a  little  viiiejiar. 

Mode. — Scale  and  clean  the  pike,  and  fasten  the  tail  in  its  mouth  by 
isea^  of  a  skewer.  Lay  it  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  the 
salt  and  vinegar.  The  time  for  boiling  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  of 
the  feh ;  but  a  middling-sized  pike  will  take  about  half  an  hour.  Serve 
^sitb  Datcb  or  anchovy  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time-— According  to  size,  i  to  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  3^.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

Settscmable  from  September  to  February. 


L— This  fish  is,  on  account  of  its  voracity,  termed  the  fresh-water  shark,  and  is  abun* 

^am.  SB  xaasL  ci  die  European  lakes,  especially  those  of  the  Northern  parts.    It  grows  to  an  im- 

aenae  sbee,  9saae  attaining  to  the  measore 

ctf  oRte  f^  in  Lapland  and  Russia.   The  ^~'**^  ' 

w  "i  iliri  lakes  of  tha  coontrr  and  Ireland,  '"T"?  ^S  "=       -- 

'ary  m.  the  kinds  of  fish  they  prodace  ;  /^-^^iX:^>^y..-        -t^ —- 

vomit,  isodsdng  troot,  others  pike,  and  ^* 

•o  OS.  Vfbere  these  happen  to  be  to- 
gptker,  hosrter.  d»e  troat  soon  becomes 
r  iiHvrr     "Within  a  short   distance   ot 

CafiKSjchsr."  says  a  writer  on  sports,  *' there 

is  a  ssdS  bc^lake  called  Derreens.   Ten 

?«affs  ^B  s  vas  celebrated  for  its  nomer- 

COS  gBoo-sind  treats.    Accidentally  pike 

cAuauJ  a  paasase  into  the  lake  from  the 

Moaia  ni^o'.  and  now  the  tronts  are  ex* 

uact,6r,at  kast.  none  of  them  are  caught  the  pike 

crsecn.    Prerioas  to  the  intmsion  of  the  ' 

¥^a,  balf^-dosen  tronts  would  be  killed  in  an  evening  ta  the  Derreens,  whose  collective  weight 

ctteo  aB»iinted  to  twenty  pounds."    As  an  eating  tish,  the  pike  is  in  general  dry. 

524._FRIEp  PLAICE.    (f>.— Plie  Frite.) 

Ingrediente, — Hot  lard,  or  clarified  drippmg ;  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Kode. — ^This  fish  is  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  soles.    Wash  and 

vipe  them  thoroughly  dr>%  and  let  them  remain  in  a  cloth  until  it  is  time 

to  dress  them.     Brush  them  over  with  egg^  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs 

iiaxed  with  a  little  floor.  Fry  of  a  nice  brown  in  hot  dripping  or  lard,  and 

pmish  with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon.     Send  them  to  table  with 

sbiap  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter.    They  are  often  cut  in  pieces  or 

fi^eted.    Instead  of  the  ^gg  and  bread-crumbs  a  thick  batter  of  flour  and 

^»2ter  can  be  used,  but  they  should  then  be  dropped  into  enough  fat  or  oil 

to  cover  them.     This  is  the  means  employed  in  the  fried  fish  shops. 

Time. — About  5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  6J.  to  15.  6<f.  each. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  November. 

tefioentv  I  plaice  for  4  persons. 

Mote.— Plaice  may  be  boiled  plain  and  served  with  melted  butter.    Garnish 
"^Tth  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

525.— STEWED  PLAICE.    Fr.— (Plie  A  la  Poulette.) 

bgredieiitB. — 2  or  3  plaice,  2  onions,  \  oz.  ground  ginger,  ^  pint  of 
icmcn-inice,  J  pint  water,  6  eggs,  cayenne  to  taste. 


24^  Recipe^  for  Codking  Fish. 

Mode.— Cut  the  fish  into  (Pieces  aboat  2  inches  wide,  salt  them,  aiid 
them  remain  a  quarter  of  ah  hour.  Slice  and  fry  the  onions  a  Lif 
brown ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  on  the  top  of  which  put  the  fish,  witli.^ 
washing,  and  add  the  ginger,  lemon-juice  and  water.  Cook  slowly  i 
half  an  hour,  and  do  not  let  the  fish  boil,  or  it  will  break.  Take  it:  01 
and  when  the  liquor  is  cool,  add   6  well-beaten  eggs;   simmer    till 

thickens,  when  pour  over  the  fish,  and  SGirvi 
Time.— f  hour.    Average  Cost,  for   tb 
T^  quantity,  25.  gd. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  November. 
^      Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons ;    but  accor< 
,^  ing  to  size.    They  are  often  very  large. 

"  "  ^""^^         The  Plaioe.— This  fish  is  found  both  in  the  Baltic  an 

THE  plaicl.  jjjg  Mediterranean,  and  is  also  abundant  on  the  coast    i 

England.  It  keeps  well,  and,  like  all  ip'ound-fish,  is  vei 
tenacious  of  life.  Its  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  sole,  and,  as  it  is  a  low-priced  fish,  it  is  get 
erally  bought  by  the  poor.  The  best  brought  to  the  London  market  are  called  Dowers  pla  ia 
from  their  being  caught  in  the  Dowers,  or  flats,  between  Hastings  and  Folkestone.  Plaice  ma 
be  filleted  and  nicelv  fried  with  eggs  and  bread-crumbs,  when  it  is  excellent.  Dutch  saiic 
should  be  served  witn  filleted  plaice. 

526.~TO  BOIL  PRAWNS  or  SHRIMPS.     (F/^.-Crevettes.; 

Ingredients.—^  lb.  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Prawns  shbuld  be  very  red,  and  have  no  spawn  under  the  tail ; 
much  depends  on  their  freshness  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  cooked. 
Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  salted  as  above,  and  keep  them  boiling 
for  about  7  or  8  minutes.  Shrimps  should  be  done  in  the  same  way ;  but 
less  time  must  be  allowed.  It  may  easily  be  known  when  they  are  done 
by  their  changing  colour.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  over- 
boiled, as  they  then  become  tasteless  and  indigestible. 

Time. — Prawns,  about  8  minutes ;  shrimps,  about  5  minutes. 

Average  Cost,  prawns,  6i.  to  is.  6d.  doz. ;  shrimps,  ^d,  to  6d.  pint. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

527.— TO  DRESS  PRAWNS. 

Cover  a  dish  with  a  large  cup  reversed,  and  over  that  lay  a  small  white 
napkin.  Arrange  the  prawns  on  it  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  garnish 
with  plenty  of  parsley. 

528.-BOILED  SALMON.    (Fi'.-Saumon.) 

Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  sufficient  water  to 
cover  the  fish. 

Mode. — Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  and  be  particular  that  no  blood  is 
left  inside ;  lay  it  in  the  fish-kettle  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  cover  it, 
adding  salt  in  the  above  proportion.    Bring  it  quickly  to  1  boil,  take  oiF 
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the  scorn,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  fish  is  done*  which  will  be 
len  the  m«at  separates  easily  from  the  bone.  Experience  alone  can 
Lch  the  cook  to  fix  the  time  for  boiling  fish ;  bnt  it  is  especially  to  be 
memberedy  that  it  should  never  be  underdressed,  as  then  nothing  is 
>re  nnvholesome.  Neither  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  after  it  is  suffi* 
mtly  cooked,  as  that  would  render  it  insipid,  watery  and  colourless, 
'ain  lit  aad  if  not  wanted  for  a  few  minutes,  keep  it  warm  by  means  of 
inn  cloths  laid  over  it.  Serve  on  a  hot  napkin,  garnish  with  cut  lemon 
id  parsley,  and  send  lobster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter 
table  with  it.  A  dish  of  dressed  cucumber  usually  accompanies  this 
h. 

Time.— 8  minutes  to  each  lb.  for  large, thick  salmon;  6  minutes  for 
in  fish«    Average  Costy  in  full  season,  is. ;  sometimes  it  can  be  had 
r  &/.,  and  when  dearest  as  much  as  45.  is  charged. 
SeasonaUe  from  February  to  September. 
Bufficient,  i  lb.,  or  rather  less,  for  each  person. 

Note.>-Cnt  lemon  should  be  pat  on  the  table  with  this  fish  :  and  a  little  of  the 
ice  squeexed  over  it  is  considered  by  many  persons  a  most  agreeable  addition. 
oiled  peas  are  also,  by  some  connoisseurs,  considered  especially  adapted  to  be 
Tved  with  salmon. 

To  Choose  Salmon. — ^To  be  good,  the  belly  should  be  firm  and  thick,  which 
ka.y  readily  be  ascertained  by  fe^mg  it  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  circum- 
unce  of  this  fish  having  rra  gills,  though  given  as  a  standing  rule  in  most  cook« 
ry.books,  as  a  sign  of  its  go(3ness,  is  not  at  all  to  be  relie^l  on,  as  this  quality 
an  be  easily  given  them  by  art. 

529.-SALMON  AND  CAPER  SAUCE, 
(Fr.— Saumon,  Sauce  aux  Capres.) 
l3:^StQdi6ttt8:—2  slices  of  salmon,  i  lb.  butter,  ^  teaspoonful  ofi  chopped 
parsley,  i  shalot,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

UQde.~Lay  the  salmon  in  a  baking-dish,  place  pieces  of  butter  over  it, 
and  add  the  other  ingredients,  rubbing  a  little  of  the  seasoning  into  the 
fish ;  baste  it  frequently ;  when  done,  take  it  out  and  drain  for  a  minute 
or  two;  lay  it  in  a  dish,  pour  caper  sauce  over  it,  and  serve.    Salmon 
dressed  in  this  way,  with  tomato  sauce,  is  very  deUcious. 
Time.-Abont  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d. 
S^Monablefrom  April  to  August. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

.  '^.'OsntaiTBMti  of  the  Salmon.— The  instinct  with  which  the  salmon  revisits  its  native 
river,  is  oMoCuMnost  cnrions  circomstaiicae  in  its  natural  history.  As  the  swaliow  returns 
aiuroaUy  toiuiieat,ioit  retoras  to  the  same  spot  to  deposit  Ito  ova.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
nave  been  repeatedly  proved.  M.  de  I.ande  fastened  a  copper  ring  round  a  salmon's  tail*  and 
foandtbat.iiBrdirestiiccesaive  seasons,  it  returned  to  the  same  place.    Dr.  Bloch  states  that 


Kold  and  u]irerriB|s  have  been  attached  by  Eastern  Princes  to  salmon,  to  prove  that  a  com- 
muQicattoa  etitieif  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  and  Northern  Seas,  and  that  the 

cipcniBent  succeeded. 
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530--COLLARED  SALMON. 

Ingredients. — A  piece  of  salmon,  say  3  lbs.,  a  high  seasonin;^ 
pounded  mace  and  pepper,  water  and  vinegar,  3  bay-leaves. 

Mode. —  Split  the  fish ;  scale,  bone  and  wash  it  thoroug^hly 
wipe  it,  and  rub  in  the  seasoning  inside  and  out ;  roll  it  up,  at 
firmly ;  lay  it  in  a  kettle,  cover  it  with  vinegar  and  water  (one-thii 
gar,  in  proportion  to  the  water) ;  add  the  bay-leaves  and  a  good 
ing  of  salt  and  whole  pepper,  and  simmer  till  done.  Do  not  remc 
lid.  Ser\'e  with  melted  butter  or  anchovy  sauce.  For  preserv; 
collared  fish,  boil  up  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked,  and  add 
more  vinegar.     Pour  over  when  cold. 

Time. — }  hour,  or  rather  more. 

Habitat  of  the  Salmon— The  salmon  is  styled  by  Walton  the  "  king  of  fresh-watcr  r 
is  found  distributed  over  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Britain  to  Kamschatka,  but 
found  in  warm  latitudes,  nor  has  it  ever  been  caught  even  so  far  south  as  the  Mcditc 
It  lives  in  fresh  as  well  as  in  salt  waters,  depositing  its  spawn  in  the  former,  hundreds 
from  the  mouths  of  some  of  those  rivers  to  which  it  has  been  known  to  resort.  In  i; 
efiTrtrts  were  made  to  introduce  this  fish  into  the  Australian  colonics ;  and  the  attempt,  afi 
difficulties,  which  were  very  skilfully  overcome,  has  been  successful 


531— CRIMPED  SALMON.    (Fr.— Saumon  Taillad^ 

Salmon  is  frequently  dressed  in  this  way  at  many  fashionable  t 
but  must  be  very  fresh,  and  cut  into  slices  2  or  3  inches  thick, 
these  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  i  hour ;  have  ready  some  boihng 
salted,  as  in  recipe  No.  528,  and  well  skimmed ;  put  in  the  fish,  an 
mer  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  should  it  hi 
thick ;  garnish  the  same  as  boiled  salmon,  and  serve  with  the  same  s 

Time.— J  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  size. 

Note.—  Xev< 
vinegar  with  sj 
as  it  spoils  th< 
and  colour  of  th 


--^-S. 


j:^>Vr' 


THK  SALMON. 


The  Salmon  1 
V  This  is  the  Abdomil 
forming  the  founll 
orders  of  Linnsus. 
are  distinruished 
other  fishes  hy  hav 
dorsal  fins,  of  wh 
hindmost  is  flest 
without  rays.  The 
teeth  both  on  the 


and  m  the  jaws,  whilst  the  body  is  covered  with  round  and  minutely  striated  scales. 

Chrowth  of  the  Salmon.—At  the  latter  end  of  the  year— some  as  soon  as  Novembers 
begin  to  press  up  the  rivers  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  m  order  to  deposit  their  spawn,  whi< 
do  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  Here  it  lies  buried  till  the  spring, 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  it  begins  to  produce  tne  young,  which  gradually  increaof- 
or  five  inches  in  len^h,  and  are  then  termed  smelts,  or  smouts.  About  the  beginning  of  M 
river  seems  to  be  alive  with  them,  and  there  is  no  forming  an  idea  of  their  numbers  v 
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having  seen  them.  A  seasonable  fl9od,  however,  comes,  and  hurries  ibem  to  the  **  great  deep; " 
wbeac^  about  the  middJe  of  June,  they  commence  their  return  to  the  river  agate.  By  this  time 
they  an  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  progressively  increase,  both  in  number  and  sire,  till 
abcnt  the  end  of  Jnly,  when  they  have  become  urge  enough  to  be  denominated  grille.  Early  in 
Augoat  they  heranae  liewer  in  nnmbers,  but  of  greater  sisoi  having  advanced  to  a  weight  of  irom 
six  u»  sine  ponnds.  This  rapidity  ot  growth  appears  surprising,  and  realises  the  remark  of 
Waltoo,  that  **  the  salmlet  becomes  a  salmon  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  goslins;  becomes  a  goose  " 
Recent  writers  have,  however,  thrown  considerable  doubts  upon  tliis  quick  growth  cf  ihe 
saktoa. 

532.-SALMON  CUTLETS.    (Fr.— Cotelettes  de  Saumon 
en  Papillote.) 

Cut  the  slices  i  inch  thick,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
butter  a  sheet  of  white  paper»  lay  each  slice  on  a  separate  piece,  with 
their  ends  twisted ;  broil  gently  over  a  clear  fire,  and  serve  with  anchovy 
or  caper  sauce.  When  higher  seasoning  is  required,  add  a  few  chopped 
herbi  and  a  little  spice. 

Time.— 5  to  10  minutes. 

533--SALMON  WITH  GENEV^SE  SAUCE.  (Fr.  Saumon 
Sauce  G6n6v6se.) 
IngredientB.— 2  slices  of  salmon,  2  chopped  shalots,  a  little  parsley, 
a  small  bunch  of  herbs,  2  bay-leaves,  2  carrots,  pounded  mace,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  4  tablespoonfals  of  Madeira,  \  a  pint  of  white  stock.  No. 
278;  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
the  juice  of  i  lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Rub  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  over  with  butter,  and  put  in  the 
shalots,  herbs,  bay-leaves,  carrots,  mace  and  seasoning ;  stir  them  for  10 
miautcs  over  a  clear  fire,  and  add  the  Madeira  or  sherry ;  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  through  a  sieve  over  the  fish,  which  stew  in 
this  gravy.    As  soon  as  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked,  take  away  all  the 
liquor,  except  a  little  to  keep  the  salmon  moist,  and  put  it  into  another 
stevpao ;  add  the  stock,  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  put  in  the 
anchovies,  lemon-juice,  cayenne  and  salt ;  lay  the  salmon  on  a  hot  dish, 
pov  over  it  part  of  the  sauce,  and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  tureen. 
Tlaie.-i  J  hour.    Average  Coet,  for  this  quantity,  35.  (x/. 
SiiJBcie&t  for  6  persons. 

S34.-PICKLED  SALMON.   (Fr.— Saumon  Marin6.) 

IngredientB—Salmon,  \  oz.  of  whole  pepper,  i  02.  of  whole  all-spice, 
I  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  bay-leaves,  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  the 
liqoor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled. 

Mode.-After  the  fish  comes  from  table,  lay  it  in  a  clean  dish  with  a 
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cover  to  it,  as  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  air,  and  take    a-way 
bone;  boil  the  liquor  and  vinegar  with  the  other  ingredieots    foi 
minutes,  and  let  it  gtand  to  get  cold;  pour  it  over  the  salmon,  am 
12  hours  this  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 
Time.— 10  minutes. 

To  Owe  SalmoiL— This  process  consists  in  splitting  the  fish,  rubbing  it  with  s«lt>  and  thon 
tinx  it  into  pickle  in  tubs  provided  for  the  purpose.  Here  it  is  kept  for  about  six  weeks,  Mrhen 
taken  out,  pressed  and  packed  in  casks,  with  layers  of  salt. 

535.— POTTED  SALMON.    (Fr.— Terrlne  de  Saumon., 

Ixigredients.— Salmon,  ^pounded  mace,  cloves  and  pepper  to  tas 
2  bay4eaves,  i  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Skin  the  salmon,  and  clean  it  thoroughly  by  wiping  witbi 
cloth  (water  would  spoil  it) ;  cut  it  into  square  pieces,  which  rub  wi 
salt ;  let  them  remain  till  thoroughly  drained,  then  lay  them  in  a  d£ 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  bake.  When  quite  done,  drain  the 
from  the  gravy,  press  into  pots  for  use,  and  when  cold,  pour  over 
clarified  butter. 

Time. — J  hour. 

An  ATersion  in  the  Salmoa.— The  salmon  is  said  to  have  an  aversion  to  anything  red  ;  hcnc 
fishermen  engaged  in  catching  it  do  not  wear  jackets  or  caps  of  that  colour.  Pontoppidem  all 
says  that  it  has  an  abhorrence  of  carrion,  and  if  any  happens  to  be  thrown  into  the  places  it  haun 
it  inunediately  forsakes  them.  The  remedy  adopted  for  this  in  Norway,  is  to  throw  into  til 
poluted  water  a  lighted  torch.  As  food,  salmon,  when  in  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  deliciov 
and  nutritive  of  our  fish. 

536.— MAYONNAISE  OF  SALMON.    (Ff.-Saumon  en 
Mayonnaise.) 

Ingredients.— Remains  of  cold  boiled  salmon,  2  large  lettuces,  a  littli 
small  salad,  a  beetroot,  4  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil 
and  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  and  ^  pint  of  Mayonnaise  sauce  {sei 
Sauces). 

Mode. — ^Thoroughly  wash  and  dry  the  lettuces  and  use  the  outei 
leaves,  dipped  in  oil  and  vinegar,  to  lay  on  the  dish  as  foundation.  Vpoit 
this  lay  in  a  circle  overlapping  one  another,  small  cutlets  cut  as  neatly 
as  possible  from  the  salmon  and  well  masked  in  the  Mayonnaise 
sauce.  In  the  centre  and  round  these  put  the  remainder  of  the  lettuce 
and  the  cress  cut  up,  using  first  the  hearts  of  the  lettuces,  cut  evenly  to 
alternate  with  little  groups  of  watercress,  beet,  ahd  eggs  cut  up,  rouncf 
the  dish,  some  of  the  sauce  being  put  on  the  top  of  the  salad. 

Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish,  is.  8<f« 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  fgr  8  persons. 
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537.^SALIVION    JELLY. 

-  -  to^redienta.— X  quart  of  any  savoury  jelly,  clear  oi*  thick,  and  stiflf 
-ilKigfa  to  turn  out;  z  tin  of  salmon,  2  or  3  hard  boiled  eggs,  a  few  slices  of 

ptroot  or  carrot  boiled,  parsley  chopped  or  in  tiny  sprigs. 

^ode.— Oil  a  jelly  mould.    Turn  out  the  tin  of  salmon,  and  reserve 

le  nnbroken  pieces  for  the  outside  of  the  mould,  and  what  is  broken  for 
^  le  centre,  mb  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  through  a  wire  sieve,  aad  cut  the 

btes  into  any  devices  you  may  like,  stamp  out  the  beetroot  with  a  paste 

itter.  Then  begin  and  set  the  fish  and  other  ingredients  in  layers  in  the 
T.1imld,  letting  each  cool  before  the  next  goes  in.    This  is  a  good  supper  or 

Sicbeon  dish. 

Time.— I  hour  to  prepare  and  set.   Average  C08t|  without  jelly,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

538.-FRIED  SALMON.    (Ff.-Salmon  Frit) 

(Jewish  Recipe.) 

In^redientSt— li  salmon,  small  flask  olive  oiL 

Mode.— Pour  the  oil  into  a  small  but  deep  pan  and  set  over  a 
dear  fire,  and  when  it  ceases  to  bubble,  put  in  the  salmon  which  has  been 
cleaned  and  well  dried  and  firy  it  gently  till  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  through. 

It  should  be  only  a  pale  bright  brown,  and  when  this  is  arrived  at,  it 
*t11  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pan  from  the  fire  so  as  to  prevent  it  getting 
darker.  When  thoroughly  done,  drain  and  leave  it  to  get  cold  when  it 
shoiild  be  served  upon  a  fish  paper  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

Time.— About  i  hour  to  cook  the  fish.    Average  Co8t|  25.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  August. 

539-SCALLOP8- 

Iiigredients.— i^  doz.  scallops,  a  cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  i  oz.  butter, 
Cayenne  and  salt,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  a  squeeze  of  lemon. 

Hode.— Trim  the  fish  by  cutting  off  the  beards  and  black  parts,  clean 
6  shdls,  butter  them  and  strew  in  a  few  bread-crumbs,  put  3  scallops  in 
^ch,  season  them  with  the  cayenne  and  chopped  parsley,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  lemon  juice.  Put  a  little  pepper  and  salt  with  the  bread-crumbs 
and  awer  the  scallops  with  them,  put  little  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top 
and  bake  for  about  20  minutes. 

J^eragft  Cost,  is. 

oeaaoDBkiid  from  January  to  June. 

BTifflcJeafc  for  6  persons. 

Noja—ia  dioosing  scallops  be  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  fresh,  which  will 
oe  indicatetl  by  the  flesh  being  firm  and  very  white  and  the  r«c  a  bright  orange 
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54o.~BAKED  SEA-BREAM.    (Fr.— Brdme  de  mer  Rdl 

Ingredients.— I  bream,  seasoniog  to  taste  of  salt,  pepper- 
cayenne  ;  i  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Well  wash  the  bream,  but  do  not  remove  the  scales,  and 
away  all  moisture  with  a  nice  dry  cloth.  Season  it  inside  and  out 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  lay  it  in  a  baking-dish.  Place  the  bu.tt< 
small  pieces,  upon  the  fish,  and  bake  for  rather  more  than  half  an  1 
To  stuff  the  fish  before  baking  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  J  hour. 
Average  Cost,  4^.  to  6i.  per  lb. 
Seasonable  in  summer,  but  may  be 
cured  all  the  year  round. 

Note. — This  fish  may  be  broiled  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  served  with  a  good  brown  g 
or  white  sauce,  or  it  may  be  stewed  in  wine. 

The  86ft-Bream.~This  is  an  abundant  fish  in  Corn 
and  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  fish-market  of  hi  sis. 
during  the  summer  months,  but  it  is  not  in  much  estec 

Mr.  Yarrell's  Recipe.—"  When  thorouf^hly  cleansed,  the  fish  should  be  wijied  dry, 
none  of  the  scales  should  be  taken  off.    In  this  state  it  should  be  broiled,  turnine  it  ofteo, 
if  the  skin  cracks,  flour  it  a  little  to  keep  the  outer  case  entire.    When  on  table,  the  whole 
and  scales  turn  off  without  difficulty,  and  the  muscle  beneath,  saturated  in  its  own  natural  j  u  i 
which  the  outside  covering  has  retained,  will  be  of  good  flavour." 
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541.— TO  DRESS  SHAD.    {/^.-A\ose  Grille.) 

Ingredients.— I  shad,  oil,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Scale,  empty  and  wash  the  fish  carefully,  and  make  two 
three  incisions  across  the  back.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
it  remain  in  oil  for  half  an  hour.    Broil  it  on  both  sides  over  a  clear  fi 

and  serve  with  caper  sauce.     This  fish 
much  esteemed  by  the  French,  and  b3'  th^ 
is  considered  excellent. 
Time. — Nearly  i  hour. 
Average  Cost,  irom  6i.  per  lb.  j 

Seasonable  from  April  to  June 

THB  8HAO.  The  8hAd.— This  is  a  salt-water  fi§h,  but  is  held  in  Ij 

esteem.    It  enters  our  rivers  to  spawn  in  May,  and  0 

numbers  are  Uken  opposite  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the  Thames.  ^ 


542.-BAKED  SHAD.    (/<>.~Alose.) 

Ingredients.— I  shad,  i  lb.  of  salt  pork,  i  oz.  of  butter,  parsley,  z 
bread-crumbs,  flour,  pepper,  salt,  i  glass  of  port. 
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Mode. — Cat  the  fish  down  from  the  gills  about  6  inches,  wash  and 
;crape  clean  from  scales,  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  Make  a  stuffing  of 
3read>cmmbs,  chopped  parsley,  some  of  the  pork  also  finely  chopped, 
pepper,  salt  and  a  little  butter.  Fill  the  fish  with  this  and  sew  it  up.  Dredge 
a  little  floor  over  it  and  lay  the  rest  of  the  pork,  cut  in  very  thin  slices, 
over  it  Bake  40  minutes  in  a  tin,  then  put  the  fish  on  a  hot  dish  by  the 
fire ;  put  pepper,  salt,  a  piece  of  butter,  some  hot  water  and  the  wine 
mto  the  tin,  to  niake  the  gravy ;  when  it  boils  pour  round  the  fish,  or  into 
a  tureen,  and  serve,  garnished  with  parsley. 

Time.-^iearly  i  hour.   Average  Cosl^  zs.  3^. 

Snfflcient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  June. 


5«.-B0lLED  SHAD  WITH  DUTCH  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Alose 
h  la  Hollandaise.) 

Ingredients. — Shad,  salt  and  water,  Hollandaise  sauce  {see  Sauces.) 

Mode.— Clean  the  fish,  but  do  not  scale  it ;  boil  in  salt  and  water  and 
serve  ganushed  with  fresh  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  Send  a  boat  of  the 
sauce  to  table  with  it 

Average  Cost,  35. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  June. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 


544.-BUTTERED  PRAWNS  OR  SHRIMPS. 
(Fr.— Crevettes  au  Beurre.) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  picked  prawns  or  shrimps,  }  of  a  pint  of 
stock,  No.  273;  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  salt,  cayenne  and  nutmeg 
totaste. 

Mode.— Pick  the  prawns  or  shrimps,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  stock;  add  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour;  season,  and  simmer 
gently  for  3  minutes.  Serve  on  a  dish 
S*ri^i«d  with  fried  bread  or  toasted 
sippets.  Cream  sauce  may  be  substituted 
for  the  gravy. 

^Rnie.— 3  minutes. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  is.  4^. 

THB  SHRIMP. 

JAaftrfapt-Tbisshett-fish  is  smaller  than  the  prawn, 

■nd  u  iseoerally  relished  in  London  as  a  delicacy.    It  inhabits  most  of  the  sandy  shores  of 

'='«op«,»ad\h«  Isle  of  Wight  b  specially  famous  for  them. 

K 
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S4S-P0TTED  PRAWNS  OR  SHRIMPS.  (Fr.— Terrine 
de  Crevettes.) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  fresh  prawns  or  shrimps,  J  lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  cayenne,  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg,  a  little  salt. 

Mode.—The  fish  should  be  perfectly  fresh  and  as  large  as  possible. 
Boil  them,  then  shell,  divide  them  slightly  and  pound  to  a  paste  in  z 
mortar  with  the  butter  and  seasoning.  Put  up  in  small  pots,  cover  tliickly 
with  butter  and  tie  down  closely. 

Time. — 8  minutes  to  boil  the  prawns.    Average  Cost,  25.  per  qnart 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

546— POTTED  SHRIMPS.    (Fr.— Terrine  de  Cfevettes.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  shelled  shrimps,  ^  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  blade 
of  pounded  mace,  cayenne  to  taste,  when  liked  a  little  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Have  ready  a  pint  of  picked  shrimps,  and  put  them,  with  the 
other  ingredients,  into  a  stewpan  ;  let  them  heat  gradually  in  the  butter, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  into  small  pots,  and  when  cold»  cover  with 
melted  butter,  and  carefully  exclude  the  air. 

Time.  —  i  hour  to  soak  in  the  butter.  Average  Cost,  for  this 
quantity,  is.  3^. 

547.~BOILED  SKATE.    (Ff.— Rale  Bouillle.) 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode.— Cleanse  and  skin  the  skate,  lay  it  in  a  fish-kettle,  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  it,  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it  simmer  very 
gently  till  done  then  dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  serve  with  shrimp, 
lobster  or  caper  sauce. 

Time.— According  to  size,  |  to  i  hour.   Average  Cost,  4<f .  to  IS.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round.    Best  frx)m  September  to  ApriL 

548.-CRIMPED  SKATE.   (Fr.-Raie  Taillad6e.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode.— Clean,  skin  and  cut  the  fish  into  slices,  which  roll  and  Ue 
round  with  string.  Have  ready  some  water  highly  salted,  put  in  the 
fish  and  boil  till  it  is  done.  Drain  well,  remove  the  string,  dish  on  a 
hot  napkin,  and  serve  with  the  same  sauces  as  above.  Skate  should 
never  be  eaten  out  of  season,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  diarrhoea  and 
other  diseases.  It  may  be  dished  without  a  napkin,  and  the  sauce 
poured  over. 

Time.— About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  4^.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round.    Best  from  September  to  April. 
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aJd^t^^^w"^  ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^««*  ^<^  its  firmness,  breadth 
S^^toTd^art^     ^""^  ^  "^^  appearance.     It  should  no't  be  kept 

.jEHS^iliF^,  IJ*^    ^  .*^.  ^7  *rihe,   and  is 

—    ■■  I  r  ^^  »  wbitc,  thick  and  noomhing:  but. 

SSf?,SS  ?i5f™*  ^  pUadfal,  it  is  esteemed 
oiH^  OQgut  to  be  on  account  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
™SJbL^.S5  ^^  "^P?^  »^  »  digested.    It  is  much 

i__-_rJr^  .TaowimAcx  differs  from  the  true  skate  by 
^«*^«P««  m  its  back,  of  which  the  otheris  de2 
me^baaten  m  great  abundance  during  the  spring 
^««r{K^ba.  bat  itr flesh  is  not  so  goSd  as  it'u  in 
g2^JU^Xt  IS,  m  repaid  to  quaUty.  inferior  to  that  of 

THORNBACK   SKATE. 

5»-SKATE  WITH  CAPER  SAUCE  (k  la  Fran^aise). 
(^^- — Raie,  Sauce  aux  Capres.) 

^^&^^ie3ltB.^—2  or  3  slices  of  skate,  ^  a  pint  of  vinegar,  2  oz,  of 
»^  i  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  i  sliced  onion,  a  small  bunch  of  pars- 
»y»  -2  bay-leaves,  a  or  3  sprigs  of  thyme,  sufficient  water  to  cover  the 

QSC. 

Mode,-  Pat  in  a  fish-kettle  all  the  above  ingredients  and  simmer 
the  sJate  in  them  till  tender.  When  it  is  done,  skin  it  neatly,  and  pouf 
owtT  tt  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  boiling.  Drain  it,  put  it  on 
a  hot  dish,  pour  over  it  caper  sauce,  and  send  some  of  the  latter  to  table 
caa  tureen. 

Time.—}  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs. 

Seasonable  firom  August  to  April 

Bnfficieiit  for  4  persons. 

^klte.->Skate  may  also  be  served  with  onion  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter, 

550.-SMALL  SKATE,  FRIED.    (Fr.-Raitons  Frits.) 

^^^redients. — Skate,  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  I  sliced  onion,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  the  juice  of  i  a  lemon, 
lart  diif^Hng. 

Mode.— Cleanse  the  skate,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  with  sufficient  vinegar  to 
cova  tten;  add  the  salt,  pepper,  onion,  parsley  and  lemon  juice,  and 
let  a»  fish  remain  in  this  pickle  for  li  hour.  Then  dram  them  well, 
^^^  or  egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  of  a  nice  brown,  in  hot 
onppiBg.  They  may  be  served  either  with  or  without  sauce.  Skate  is 
not  good  if  dressed  too  fresh,  unless  it  is  crimped ;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  br  a  day,  but  not  long  enough  to  produce  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Bmc— 10  minutes.    Average  Ooet,  from  4d.  per  lb. 

Sttaonable  from  August  to  April. 

***^"">"  of  akato.— Beaidea  the  true  skate,  there  are  several  other  species  found  in  our 
^SJJr**  ^*  known  as  Ac  white  skaie,  the  long-nosed  skate,  and  the  Homelyn  ray,  which  aro 
ctfafiaDorqpiakty,  though  often  crimped,  and  sold  for  true  skate.  /,nu*w».«ii 
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551.-TO  BAKE  SMELTS.    (Fr.~Eperlans  au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients. — ^12  smelts,  bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of  firesh  butter,  2  blad 
of  pounded  mace,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode.— Wash  and  dry  the  fish  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  and  arrange  the: 
nicely  in  a  flat  baking-dish.  Cover  them  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  ac 
place  Httle  pieces  of  butter  all  over  them.  Season  and  bake  for  1 5  min  u  te 
Just  before  serving,  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and  garnish  with  frie 
parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  from  is,  to  2s.  per  dozen. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  May. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

To  Choose  Smelts. — When  good,  this  fish  is  of  a  fine  silvery  appearance 
and  when  alive,  their  backs  are  o£  a  dark  brown  shade,  which,  after  death,  fskda 
to  a  light  fawn.  They  ought  to  have  a  refi-eshing  fragrance,  resembling  that. of  a 
cacamber. 

The  Odour  of  tbe  Smell— ThiB  pecoliarityin  the  tmelt  hat  been  compared,  by  tome,  to  the 
fragrance  of  a  cucumber,  and  by  others,  to  that  of  a  Tiolet.  It  is  a  very  elegant  nsh,  nod  iormerJy 
abounded  in  the  Thames.  The  Atharine^  or  sand  3melt.  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  trne  one :  but 
it  is  an  inferior  fish,  being  drier  in  the  quality  of  iu  flcsL  On  the  «outh  coast  of  England«  where 
the  true  smelt  is  rare,  it  is  plentiful 

552.— TO  FRY  SMELTS.    (Ff.— Eperlans  Frits.) 

Ingredients.— Egg  and  bread-crumbs,  a  little  flour,  boiling  fat  or  oil. 

Mode. — Smelts  should  be  very  fresh,  and  not  washed  more  than  is 
necessary  to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a  cloth,  lightly  flour,  dip  them  in 
e%%^  and  cover  with  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  put  them  into  boiling 
fat  or  oil.  Fry  of  a  nice  pale  brown,  and  be  careful  not  to  take  off  the 
crumbs,  or  their  beauty  will  be  spoiled.  Dry  them  before  the  fire  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter.  This  fish  is  often  used 
as  a  garnish. 

Time. — 5  minutes. 

Average  Costy  from,  is.  to  2s,  per  dozen. 

Seasonable  firom  October  to  May. 

Tbe  Smalt.— This  is  a  delicate  little  fish,  and  it  in  high 
esteem.    Mr.  Yarrell  asserts  that  the  true  smelt  is  endreljr  •„.".„.,  •" 

confined  to  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,    it  ^""  smelt. 

vfery  rarely  ventm^  far  from  the  shore,  and  is  plentiful  in  November,  December  and  January. 

553— POTTED  SMELTS.    (Fr.— Terrine  d'Eperians.) 

Ingredients.-— Fresh  smelts,  mace,  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  fish  carefully,  draw  out  the  insides,  and  dust  tbe 
seasoning  over  them.  Put  them  into  a  baking  tin  with  pieces  of  butter 
and  bake  them  20  minutes.  Let  them  get  nearly  cold,  then  put  them  on 
a  clean  cloth  to  drain,  then  into  pots.  Clarify  the  butter  in  which  they 
were  baked,  adding  more  if  necessary,  and  pour  it  on  the  pots. 
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Time.---io  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  to  is.  per  dozen. 
Seasonable  from  October  to  May. 

554--BAKED  SOLES.    (Fr.— Sole  au  Gratln.) 

Ingredients. — 2  soles,  i  lb.  of  butter,  browned  bread-crumbs,  sweet 
herbs,  lemon-peel,  minced  parsley,  i  glass  of  sherry,  lemon -juice,  cayenne 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Clean,  skin  and  well  wash  the  fish,  and  dry  them  thoroughly 
in  a  cloth.  Lay  them  in  a  large  fiat  baking-dish  well  buttered,  white  side 
uppennost ;  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a  little  minced  parsley, 
or,  if  it  will  not  hold  the  two  soles,  they  may  each  be  laid  in  a  dish  by 
itself;  but  they  must  not  be  put  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Melt  the  butter, 
and  poor  it  over  the  whole,  and  bake  for  20  minutes.  Take  a  portion 
of  the  gravy  that  flows  from  the  fish,  add  the  wine,  lemon  juice,  and  season- 
ing, give  It  one  boil,  skim,  pour  it  under  the  fish,  and  serve.  Keep  back 
a  few  cmmbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  top.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon  and 
panlcy.  Skate  or  place  may  be  cooked  this  way. 
Time.— 20  minates.    Average  Cost,  is.  to  2s.  per  lb.    For  this  dish, 

Reasonable  at  any  time. 
Soffldent  for  6  persons. 

To  Choose  Soles..— The  fish  should  be  both 
thick  and  finn.  If  the  skin  is  difficult  to  be  taken 
off.  and  the  flesh  looks  grey,  it  is  good. 

P*  Bote.— Tliis  ranks  next  to  the  tnrboC,  in  point  of  ex- 
ceUeoceuioiig our  a  it  fish.    It  is  abundant  on  the  British 

coasts,  bot  those  of  the  western  shores  are  much  superior  in  thb  bolb. 

nxe  to  those  taken  on  the  northern.    The  finest  are  cauffht 

uTorbij,  and  fivqoently  weigh  8  or  xo  lbs.  per  pair.    Its  flesh  being  firm,  white  and  delicate,  is 
^^J^coned.   The  lemoo  sole,  or  white  sole,  is  always  cheaper  than  the  black,  and  is  a  very 

555.-BOILED  SOLES.    (Fr.-Sole  k  I'Eau.) 

li^^'edientB.—i  lb.  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode.— Cleanse  and  wash  the  fish,  which  should  be  large,  carefully;  cut 
ofi  Uie  fins,  but  do  not  skin  it  Lay  it  in  a  fish-kettle,  with  sufficient 
^*^*nn  water  to  cover  it,  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it  gradually 
^^to  a  boil,  and  keep  it  ammering  for  a  fJew  minutes,  according  to  the 
««e  <^  the  fish.  Dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin,  white  side  uppermost,  after  well 
^oingit,  and  garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  Shrimp  or  lobster 
sancc,  and  plain  melted  butter,  are  usually  sent  to  table  with  this  dish. 

Time.— After  the  water  boils,  7  minutes  for  a  middling-sized  sole. 
^]«^C0Bt,  IS.  to  IS.  per  lb. 

^•■enable  at  any  time. 

■'"fflctent,  X  large  sole  for  3  persons. 
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556.-8OLE8  WITH  CREAM  8AUCE.    (Fr.--8ole3    ^ 
la  Cr6me.) 

Ingredients. — 2  soles,  salt»  cayenne  and  pounded  mace  to  taste, 
juice  of  i  a  lemon,  salt  and  water,  i  a  pint  of  cream. 

Mode. — Skin,  wash  and  fillet  the  soles,  and  divide  each  fillet  i 
pieces ;  lay  them  in  cold  salt  and  water,  which  bring  gradually  to  a.  b 
When  the  water  boils,  take  out  the  fish,  lay  it  in  a  delicately  clean  st* 
pan,  and  cover  with  the  cream.  Add  the  seasoning ;  simmer  very  gen 
for  10  minutes,  and,  just  before  serving,  put  in  the  lemon-juice.  1 
fillets  may  be  rolled,  and  secured  by  means  of  a  skewer ;  but  this  is  2 
so  economical  a  way  of  dressing  them,  as  double  the  quantity  of  crea.in 
required.  A  better  plan  is  to  divide  the  fillets  lengthways  into  strips  a; 
to  tie  them  in  a  knot. 

Time. — 10  minutes  in  the  cream.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Safi^cient  for  6  persons. 

This  will  be  found  a  most  delicate  and  delicious  dish. 

The  Sole  a  Favourite  with  the  Ancient  OieekB.— This  fish  was  much  sought  after  bv  the  ancle 
Greeks  on  account  of  its  li|^t  and  nourishing  qualities.  The  brill,  the  flounder,  the  diamond  «i 
Dutch  plaice,  which,  with  the  sole,  were  known  under  the  general  name  of  passeres,  were  s 
equally  esteemed,  and  had  generally  the  same  qualities  attributed  to  them. 


557.-~FRIED  SOLES.    (Ff.— Soles  Frites.) 

Ingredients. — 2  middling-sized  soles,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping 
egg^  and  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Skin  and  carefully  wash  the  soles,  and  cut  ofif  the  fins,  wip< 
them  very  dry,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  cloth  until  it  is  time  to  dresj 
them.  Have  ready  some  fine  bread-crumbs  and  beaten  egg ;  dredge  the 
soles  with  a  little  flour,  brush  them  over  with  egg^  and  cover  with  bread- 
crumbs. Put  them  in  a  deep  pan  with  plenty  of  clarified  dripping  or  lard 
(when  the  expense  is  not  objected  to,  oil  is  still  better)  sufficiently  hot  to 
neither  scorch  the  fish  aor  make  them  sodden.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked  on  one  side,  turn  them  carefully,  and  brown  them  on  the  other ; 
they  xpay  be  considered  ready  when  a  thick  smoke  rises.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  fat  enough  to  cover,  when  they  need  no  turning,  but  this 
is  easier  when  the  fish  is  filleted  or  cut  in  pieces.  Fried  in  plenty  of  fat 
they  are  never  greasy,  but  a  very  large  kettle  is  needed  to  cook  a  whole 
sole.  {See  directions  for  frying,  No.  226.)  Lift  them  out  carefully,  and  lay 
them  before  the  fire  on  paper,  to  absorb  the  fat.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this,  as  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  greasy  fish ; 
this  may  be  always  avoided  by  dressing  them  in  good  time^  and  allowing 
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a  few  minntes  for  them  to  get  thoroughly  crisp.  Dish  them  on  a  hot 
napkiiif  garnish  with  cut  lemon  and  fried  parsley,  and  send  them  to  table 
with  shrimp  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time.—- 10  minutes  for  large  soles ;  less  time  for  small  ones.  Average 
Goet^  from  15.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Beaaonable  at  any  time. 

Suffldent  for  4  or  5  persons. 


558.-FRIED  FILLETED  SOLES.    (Fr.-Filets  de  Sole  Frits.) 

Soles  for  filleting  should  be  large,  as  the  flesh  can  be  more  easily  separ- 
ated from  the  bones,  and  there  is  less  waste.  To  skin  any  fish  it  must 
be  kept  wet.  It  is  easier  to  skin  if  it  is  stale.  Wet  your  fingers  and  have 
a  cloth  to  hold  it  by.  With  flat  fish  begin  at  the  tail,  cut  the  skin  across, 
bat  do  not  cut  into  the  flesh,  and  loosen  the  skin  along  the  fins  on  either 
side  with  a  skewer  or  finger.  Then  tear  up  the  skin  with  the  left  hand, 
keeping  the  thumb  of  the  right  well  pressed  over  the  backbone  to  prevent 
removing  the  flesh  with  the  skin.  Take  a  sharp  knife  to  fillet  and  keep  it 
close  pressed  to  the  bone.  Skin  and  wash  the  fish,  and  raise  the  meat 
carefbUy  from  the  bones,  and  divide  it  into  nice  handsome  pieces.  The 
more  usual  way  is  to  roll  or  tie  the  fillets,  after  dividing  each  one  in  two 
pieces,  and  either  bind  them  round  with  twine,  or  run  a  small  skewer 
through  them.  Fillets  of  a  small  sole  should  not  be  divided.  Brush  over 
^"^  egg  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs ;  firy  them  as  directed  in  the  fol- 
lowing recipe,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  When  a 
pretty  dish  is  desired,  this  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  mode  of  dressing 
soles,  as  they  look  much  better  than  when  fried  whole.    Instead  of  rolling 

the  fiDets,  they  may  be  cut  into  square  pieces,  and  arranged  in  the  shape 

of  a  pyramid  on  the  dish.    Plaice,  haddock  and  skate  can  be  served  in 

the  same  way. 
Time.— About  10  minutes.    Average  Costi  from  15.  to  25.  per  lb. 
Sttflonable  at  any  time. 
BnlBeienti  2  large  soles  for  6  persons. 

559.--FILLETED  SOLES  WITH  ITALIAN  SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Filets  de  Sole  k  Tltallenne.) 

^l^0^6die&t8. — 2  soles,  salt,  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  egg 
*nd  bread-crumbs,  butter,  the  juice  of  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Skin  and  carefully  wash  the  soles,  separate  the  meat  from  the 
bone  and  roll  each  fillet  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Brush  them  over  with 
^^<  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs  and  seasoning,  and  put  them  in  a  baking- 
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dish.  Place  small  pieces  of  butter  over  the  whole,  and  bake  for  halt  aji 
hour.  When  they  are  nearly  done,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  thee 
and  serve  on  a  dish  with  Italian  sauce  (see  Sauces)  poured  over.  Anothc 
plan  is  to  set  each  piece  up  in  a  buttered  baking-dish,  sprinkle  the  sea- 
soning over,  but  without  eggs  and  crumbs,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  bet- 
tered paper.  Bake  for  about  15  minutes  according  to  size.  This  is  a  veir 
easy  and  very  good  way  of  cooking  any  white  fish  to  be  served  with  sauce. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Whiting  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  and  will  be  found  very  delicioas 

The  Flavour  of  the  Sole.^Tbis.  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  greatly  depends  upon  the  nature  d 
the  ground  and  bait  upon  which  the  animal  feeds.  Its  natural  food  is  small  crabs  and  sheU-Ssh. 
Its  colour  also  depenos  on  the  colour  of  the  around  where  it  feeds ;  for  if  this  be  white,  then  tb: 
sole  is  called  the  white  or  lemon  sole ;  but  if  the  bottom  be  muddv,  then  it  is  called  the  black  sck. 
Small-sised  soles,  caught  in  shallow  water  on  the  coasts,  are  the  best  in  flavour. 

560.-FILLETED  SOLES  OR  PLAICE. 

To  be  eaten  cold.  (Jewish  recipe.) 
Ingredients.— 2  soles  or  i  large  plaice,  i  small  flask  of  oil 
Mode. — Put  the  oil  into  a  rather  deep  pan  and  lay  in  the  fish,  cut  in 
neat  fillets ;  when  the  oil  ceases  to  bubble,  fry  them  a  pale  golden  brown ; 
then  drain.  Care  must  be  taken  to  drain  the  fish  thoroughly  as  it  is  to 
be  eaten  cold.  These  small  fillets  are  often  used  as  a  sort  of  garnish  to 
surround  a  larger  piece,  or  may  be  dished  alone,  arranging  them  as 
cutlets  to  lap  over  each  other  in  a  ring,  and  garnished  with  parsley  and 
cut  lemon. 

Time.— From  5  to  10  minutes  to  fry  the  fish.    Average  Cost,  soles, 
2S. ;  plaice,  is.  3^.    The  full  cost  of  the  oil  cannot  be  reckoned,  as,  if  it  is 
strained,  it  will  serve  for  several  fryings. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

561.— FRICASSEED  SOLES.    (Fr.— Fricassee  de  Soles.) 

Ingredients. — 2  middling-sized  soles,  i  small  one,  i  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  lemon-peel,  i  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a  little  grated 
bread,  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  i  egg,  2  oz.  of  butter,  \  a  pint 
of  good  gravy,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  port  wine  or  claret,  cayenne  and  lemon- 
juice  to  taste. 

Mode. — Fry  the  soles  of  a  nice  brown,  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  557, 
and  drain  them  well  from  fat,  or  cook  them  us  above.  Take  all  the  meat 
from  the  small  sole,  chop  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it  the  lemon-peel,  parsley, 
bread  and  seasoning ;  work  all  together,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  the 
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.tter  ;  make  tbis  into  small  balls  and  fry  them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 
dessertspoonfial  of  floor,  add  the  wine,  cayenne  and  lemon-juice ;  lay 

tbe  3  soles  aod  balls ;  let  them  simmer  gently  for  5  minutes ;  serve  hot, 
[id  ^amisli  with  cat  lemon.  When  soles  are  dear  a  small  plaice  will  do 
cry  well  for  making  the  forcemeat  balls,  or  the  remains  of  cold  fish  can 
c  Qsed  for  this  purpose.  A  httle  anchovy  sauce  is  considered  by  some 
m  improvement 

Tliae. — 10  minutes  to  fry  the  soles.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity, 

Seasonahle  at  any  time. 
Stiffieieait  for  6  persons. 

Hov  SolM  anOftVglit.— Tbe  instniment  Dtaally  employed  is  a  trawl-net,  which  is  shaped  like 


a  pocket,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long,  and  open  at  tbe  month  from  thirty-two  to  forty  teet,  and 
ibxee  deep.  This  is  arag^ed  ak>ng  tbe  ground  by  the  vessel ;  and  on  the  art  of  the  fisherman  in 
its  employine&t  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  quality  of  the  fish  he  catches.  It  for  example, 
be  drags  the  net  too  qokUy,  aU  that  are  cangbt  are  swept  rapidly  to  the  end  of  the  net,  where 
ttiey  are  smcMhered,  and  sometimes  destroyed.  A  medium  has  to  be  observed,  in  order  that  as 
\spn  a&^Qsaibte  escape  being  caught  in  the'net,  and  as  many  as  possible  preserved  alive  in  it. 

S62.~S0LES  WITH  MUSHROOMS.    (Fr.-Soles  aux 
Champignons.) 

Tngredients.— i  a  pint  of  milk,  i  oz.  butter,  x  oz.  salt,  a  little  lemon 
juice,  2  middling-sized  soles. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  soles,  but  do  not  skin  them,  and  lay  them  in  a 
bottered  dish  with  the  milk,  salt  and  lemon-juice.  Cover  with  buttered 
paper  and  put  in  a  slack  oven  till  done,  which  will  be  in  about  10  minutes. 
Take  them  up,  put  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  good  mush- 
room sauce  (su  Sauces),  to  which  the  liquor  from  the  soles  may  be 

'UmB.—io  minutes.   Average  Coat,  zs.  6d. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
Blliftcieilt  for  6  persons. 

563.— SPRATS.    (Fr.— Harenguets.) 

Sprats  should  be  cooked  very  fresh,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  their 
W^t  and  sparkling  eyes.  Wipe  them  dry ;  fasten  them  in  rows  by  a 
skewer  ran  through  the  eyes ;  dredge  with  flour,  and  broil  them  on  a 
Sndiioa  over  a  nice  clear  fire.  The  gridiron  should  be  rubbed  with  suet. 
Serve  very  hot,  with  cut  lemons  and  brown  bread  and  butter. 

Time.—  3  or  4  minutes.   Average  Cost,  id.  to  ^d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Bnfficiexit  for  3  persons. 

"To  Choose  Sprats.— Choose  these  from  their  silvery  appearance,  as  the 
l^terthey  are,  so  are  they  the  fresher. 
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564.-DRIED  SPRATS. 

Dried  sprats  should  be  put  into  a  basin,  and  boiling  water  poured 
over  them ;  they  may  then  be  skinned  and  served,  and  this  will  be  found 
a  much  better  way  than  boiling  them.    They  can  also  be  broiled. 

The  Sprat.— This  migratory  fish-  is  rarely  foand  longer  than  four  or  five  incheS)  and  visits 

the  shores  of  Britain  after  the  herring  and  other  kinds 

of  fish  have  taken  their  departure  firom  them.     On  the 

coasts  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Kent,  thev  are  very  aban- 

dant,  and  from  400  to  500  boats  are  employed  in  catching 

them  dming  the  winter  season.   Besides  plentifully  supply- 

ing  the  London  market,  they  are  frequently  sold  at  sixpence 

^„,  „     ..  a  bushel  to  farmers  for  manuring  purposes.    Thev  eater 

THB  SPRAT.  ^^  Thames  about  the  beginning  ot  November,  and  leave  it 

in  March.    At  Yarmouth  and  Gravesend  they  are  cured  like  red  herrings. 


565.-TO  PRESERVE  SPRATS. 

Ingredients. — \  a  peck  of  sprats,  i  lb.  of  salt,  2  oz.  of  baysalt,  2  oz. 
of  saltpetre,  i  oz,  of  sal-prunella,  a  little  cochineal. 

Mode. — Pound  all  except  the  sprats  in  a  mortar,  then  put  the  sprats 
in  a  pan  in  layers  with  the  seasoning,  press  them  tightly  down  and  cover 
close.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  in  5  or  6  months.  To  make  sprat 
paste,  very  like  anchovy  paste,  fry  them  in  butter,  having  first  removed 
the  heads,  tails  and  bones,  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  put  up  in  small  pots 
with  clarified  butter  poured  over. 

Time.— 5  or  6  months.   Average  Cost,  id,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  November  to  March. 


566.-BAKED  STURGEON.    (Fr.-Esturgeon  R6ti 
au  Vin  Blanc.) 

Ingredients.— I  small  sturgeon,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  small 
bunch  of  herbs,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  white 
wine. 

Mode.— Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  skin  it,  and  split  it  along  the 
belly  without  separating  it ;  have  ready  a  large  baking-dish,  in  which 
lay  the  fish,  sprinkle  over  the  seasoning  and  herbs  very  finely  minced, 
and  moisten  it  with  the  lemon-juice  and  wine.  Place  the  butter  in  small 
pieces  over  the  whole  of  the  fish,  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  baste  firequently ; 
brown  it  nicely,  and  serve  with  its  own  gravy. 

Time.— Nearly  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d,  to  is.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  September. 

Bie  StnigMlk— This  fish  commences  the  sixth  of  the  Linnaean  order,  and  all  the  species  are 
large,  seldom  measuring,  when  full  grown,  less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  length.    Its  flesh  is 
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rachoned  aOtatlf  delieioiiat  and.  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Sevems,  was  80  hi|^ly  Ttlaed  by 
theaociesis,  tbat  it  was  bron^t  to  table  hr  servants  crowned  with  coronets,  and  preceded  by 
a  bead  of  mvMac  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Bbck  Sea,  and  of  the  Danube,  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  other  large  rivers.    It  is  abundant  in  the 


rivers  ef  North  America,  and  is  occssionally  taken  in  the  Thames,  as  well  as  in  the  Eske  and  the 
Eden.  It  is  one  of  those  fishes  considered  as  royal  property.  It  is  from  its  roe  that  caviare  is 
prepared.   Its  fl^h  is  delicate,  firm  and  white,  bat  is  rare  in  the  London  market* 


I  is  a  smaller  species  of  sturgeon,  fband  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and  some  Russian 

Rvenk   It  abo  is  greatly  prised  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 


567.— ROAST  STURGEON.    (Fr.-Esturgeon  R6ti.) 

IngrediezitB. — ^Vesd  stuffing,  battered  paper,  the  tail-end  of  a  stnrgeon. 

Mode.->Cleanse  the  fish,  bone  and  skin  it ;  make  a  nice  veal-stnffing 
(s0f  FoJccEMSATs),  and  fill  with  it  the  part  where  the  bones  came  from ; 
roD  it  in  battered  paper,  bind  it  up  firmly  with  tape,  like  a  fillet  of  veal, 
and  roast  in  a  Dntch  oven  before  a  clear  fire.  Serve  with  good  brown 
gravy,  or  plain  melted  batter. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  to  is,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  September. 

Note. — Sturgeon  may  be  plain-boiled,  and  served  with  Dutch  sauce.  The  fish 
is  very  firm,  and  requires  long  boiling. 

IBrttmatrfi  or  %bm  Stuiyeon  by  the  AndeBts.— Bt  the  ancients,  the  flesh  of  this  fish  was  com- 
pared «o  the  ambrosia  of  the  immortals.  The  poet  Martial  passes  a  high  enloginm  upon  it.  and 
estigw  it  a  place  on  the  luxarious  tables  of  the  Palatine  Monnt.  If  we  may  credit  a  modem 
ttsveOer  in  Chiiia,  the  people  of  that  country  generally  entirely  abstain  from  it,  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  confines  it  to  his  own  kitchen,  or  dispenses  it  to  only  a  few  of  his  greatest 


56a— MATELOT  OF  TENCH.    (Fr.— Tanche  en  Matelote.) 

IngredientB. — i  large  fish,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  273  ;  i  pint  of  port  wine 

1  dozen  small  onions,  a  few  mushrooms,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  2  blades  of 
mace,  x  oz.  of  batter,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  thyme,  i  shalot, 

2  andiovieSf  floor,  i  dozen  oysters,  the  juice  of  ^  lemon. 

Mode, — Scale  and  clean  the  tench,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  lay  them  in 
a  stewpan;  add  half  the  stock,  wine,  onions,  mushrooms,  herbs  and  mace, 
and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Put  into  another  stewpan  all  the  re- 
maining ingredients  but  the  oysters  and  lemon-juice,  and  boil  slowly  for  10 
minutes,  when  add  the  strained  liquor  from  the  tench,  and  keep  stirring  it 
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over  the  fire  until  somewhat  reduced.  Rub  it  through  a  sieve,  pour  i 
over  the  tench  with  the  oysters,  which  must  be  previously  scalded  in  thd 
own  liquor,  squeeze  in  the  lemon-juice,  and  serve.  Garnish  witj 
cro{itons. 

Time.—}  hour.   Average  Cost,  55. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

The  T0BOIL— This  fish  is   generall] 


found  in  foul  and  weedv  waters,  and  in 
sttch  places  as  are  well  supplied  with 
rushes.  They  thrive  best  in  standing 
waters,  and  are  more  numerous  in  pooU 
and  ponds  than  in  rivers.  Those  taken 
in  the  latter  however,  are  preferable  for 
the  table.  It  does  not  often  exceed  four 
or  five  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  in 
England  esteemed  as  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  food.  As,  however,  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  waters  where  the 
mud  is  excessively  fotid,  their  flarour, 
if  cooked  immediately  on  being  caught, 
is  often  unpleasant ;  but  if  they  are 
transferred  into  clear  water,  they  soon 
recover  from  the  obnoxious  taint. 


569— TENCH  STEWED  WITH  WINE.    (Fr.— Tanche  au 
Vin  Blanc.) 

Ingredients.— I  tench,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  273 ;  i  pint  of  Madeira  or 
sherry,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  bay-leaf,  i  02.  of  butter,  i  oz.  of  flour. 

Mode. — Clean  and  crimp  the  tench ;  carefully  lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  stock,  wine,  salt  and  pepper,  and  bay  leaf;  let  it  stew  gently  for  half 
an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  put  it  on  a  dish,  and  keep  hot.  In  another 
pan  melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  the 
strained  liquor,  boil  and  thicken.  Season  with  a  very  little  cayenne,  and 
pour  over  the  fish.    Garnish  with  balls  of  veal  forcemeat. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  35. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

A  Singular  Qnality  In  the  Tenoh.— It  is  said  that  the  tench  is  possessed  of  such  bc^og 
properties  aau>ag  the  finny  tribes,  that  even  the  voracious  pike  spares  it  on  this  account 

*'  The  pike,  fell  tyrant  of  the  liquid  plain, 
With  ravenous  waste  devours  his  fellow  train; 
Yet  howsoe'er  with  raging  famine  pined, 
The  tench  he  spares,  a  medicinal  kind ; 
For  when  by  wounds  distressed,  or  sore  disease, 
He  courts  the  salutary  fish  for  ease ; 
Close  to  his  scales  the  kind  phvsician  glides. 
And  sweats  a  healing  balsam  from  his  sides." 

In  our  estimation,  however,  this  self-denial  in  the  pike  may  be  attributed  to  a  less  poetical 
cause :  namely,  from  the  mud-lovins  disposition  of  the  tench,  it  is  enabled  to  keep  itself  so 
completelv  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  its  aqueous  haunu,  that  it  remains  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  its  predatory  neighbour. 
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570.— STEWED  TROUT.    (Fr.— Truite  au  Vin  Rouge.) 

IPgredients. — 2  good-sized  trout,  i  onion,  cat  in  thin  slices ;  a  little 
parsley,  2  cloves,  i  blade  of  mace,  2  bay  leaves,  a  little  thyme,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  i  pint  of  medium  stock,  No.  273 ;  i  glass  of  claret  or  port 
wine,  I  02.  each  of  butter  and  flour. 

Kode. — ^Wash  the  fish  very  clean,  and  wipe  it  quite  dry.  Lay  it  in  a 
stewpan,  ^th  all  the  ingredients  but  the  butter  and  flour,  and  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  should  not  the  fish  be  quite  done. 
Take  it  out,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  as  in  the  preceding  recipe ;  pour  it 
over  tlie  trout,  and  serve. 

Tiine, — According  to  size,  |  hour  or  more.  Average  Cost,  is.  to  zs. 
per  lb.      Cooked  in  this  way,  35. 6d, 

Seasonable  from  February  to  September,  and  fatter  from  the  middle 
to  tbe  end  of  August  than  at  any  other  time. 

SufBcient  for  6  persons. 

Trout  may  be  served  with  anchovy  or  caper  sauce,  baked  in  buttered 
paper,  or  fried  whole  like  smelts.  Trouts  dressed  k  la  G6n6vdse 
are  extremely  delicate;  for  this  proceed  the  same  as  with  salmon. 
No.  533. 

Tbm  Tkovt— This  fish,  thooeh  esteemed  by  the  moderns  for  its  delicacy,  was  little  regarded  by 
the  ancients.  Althoagh  it  aoounded  in 
tha  lakes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is 
geocarally  mentioned  by  writers  only  on 
account  of  tbe  beaaty  of  its  colours. 
About  the  end  of  September  they  quit  tbe 
deep  water  to  which  they  have  retired 
danng  tbe  hot  weather,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  spawning.  This  they  alwairs  do  on  a 
gramly  bottom,  or  where  gravel  and  sand 
are  mixed  amonc  stones,  towards  the  end 
or  by  the  sides  of  streams.    At  this  period  thb  trout. 

thsT  become  black  about  tbe  head  and 

body,  and  become  soft  and  unwholesome.    They  are  never  good  when  they  are  large  with  roe ; 
but  there  are  in  all  trout  rivers  some  barren  female  fish,  which  continue  good  throughout  the 


In  the  common  trout,  the  stomach  is  uncommonly  strong  and  muscular,  shell-fish 

J  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  animal ;  and  it  takes  into  its  stomach  gravel  or  small  stones 

in  order  to  assist  in  comminuting  it 


571— TROUT   WITH   SPANISH  SAUCE.     (Fr.-Trulte  k 

TEspagnole.) 

Ingredients.— 2  young  trout,  i  pint  olive  oil,  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  pepper 
and  salt 

Mode.~Chop  the  herbs  fine  and  put  them  in  the  oil,  and,  after  cleaning 
and  scaling  the  trout,  lay  them  in  it  to  soak  for  an  hour,  turning  them 
now  and  then  so  that  the  oil  should  cover  them.    Take  them  out,  dip 
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some  pieces  of  paper  in  the  oil,  wrap  round  the  fish  and  broil.    Serve  'wi 
anchovy  sauce. 

Average  Cost,  3s.  6i. 

Seasonable  from  February  to  September. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

572.— BOILED  TURBOT.    (Fr.— Turbot  Bouilll.) 

Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Choose  a  thick,  middling-sized  turbot ;  for  they  are  invariabl 
the  most  valuable :  if  very  large,  the  meat  will  be  tough  and  thready 
Three  or  four  hours  before  dressing,  soalc  the  fish  in  salt  and  "water  t< 
take  off  the  slime  ;  then  thoroughly  cleanse  it,  and  with  a  knife  make  at 
incision  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  to  prevent  the  skin  of  the  belly  from 
cracking.    Rub  it  over  with  lemon,  and  be  particular  not  to  cut  off  the 
fins.    Lay  the  fish  in  a  very  clean  turbot- kettle  with  sufficient  warm  -water 
to  cover  it,  and  salt  in  the  above  proportion.    Let  it  gradually  come  to  a 
boil,  and  skim  very  carefully ;  keep  it  gently  simmering  at  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  on  no  account  let  it  boil  fast,  as  the  fish  would  have  a  very 
unsightly  appearance.    When  the  meat  separates  easily  firom  the  bone, 
it  is  done;  then  take  it  out,  let  it  drain  well,  and  dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin. 
Rub  a  little  lobster  spawn  or  coral  through  a  sieve  on  to  the  fish,  and 
garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley  and  cut  lemon.    Lobster  or  shrimp  sauce 
and  plain  melted  butter,  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it 

Time.— After  the  water  boils,  about  i  hour  for  a  large  turbot ;  middling- 
size,  about  20  minutes.  Average  Cost,  firom  2^.  6d,  to  215.,  according 
to  size. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient,  i  middling-sized  turbot  for  8  persons. 

Note. — An  amnsing  anecdote  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth  of  a  bishop,  who 
descending  to  his  kitchen  to  superintend  the  dressing  of  a  turbot,  and  discovering 
that  his  cook  had  stupidly  cut  off  the  fins,  immediately  commenced  sewing  them 
on  again  with  his  own  episcopal  fingers.  This  dignitary  knew  the  value  of  a 
turbot's  gelatinous  appendages. 


573 -GARNISH  FOR  TURBOT,  or  other  Large  Fish. 

(/^r.— Garnitures  pour  Poissons.) 

Take  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loaf,  cut  it  into  small  pyramids  with  flat  tops, 
and  on  the  top  of  each  pyramid  put  rather  more  than  a  tablespoonful  of 
white  of  eg)g  beaten  to  a  stiff  firoth.  Over  this,  sprinkle  finely  chopped 
parsley  and  fine  raspings  of  a  dark  colour.  Arrange  these  on  the  napkin 
round  the  fish,  one  green  and  one  brown  alternately. 


Filleted  Turbot. 
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To  Glioote  Turbot. — See  that  it  is  thick  and  of  a  yellowish  white ;  for  if  of 
a^bUiish  tint,  it  is  not  good. 

TkBTattaC— Tlas  is  the  most  es> 

teeaed  of  all  gv  flat  fish.  The 
wTfTbfni  pons  fA  the  EogUsh  coast. 
mod  vmt  traces  off  the  sooth  ot 
Hdsaad,  produx  turbot  in  great 
ahnrAnry  4iui  in  Ereater  excellence 
tlLsa  o*er  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Loffiioo  sarket  is  chiefiy  supplied  by 
lymek  fisbennea,  who  bring  to  it 
searij  9D.000  a  year.  The  flesh  is 
i^^,  vbite,  lich  and  gelatinous,  and 
IS  tte  better  for  being  kept  a  day  or 
t^  pcerioBs  to  ''*^«^%ing  it.  In  many 
^a  of  tke  coontry^  turbot  and  hall- 
rat  are  indiyriminately  sold  for  each 
ocher.  They  are,  howerer,  perfectly 
<a«M,  the  opper  parts  of  the  for- 
wa  b^g  sarked  with  large,  unequal 
sd  efacase  tsbereles,  whSe  those  of 
ihacthcr  are  quite  smooth, and  cov- 
ered vkh  ohlooc  soft  scales,  which 
^umly  atfiicre  to  Uie  body. 


THE  TURBOT. 


.»,.,  .1  Aji^ti?*  ™**^^_i?  an  oblong  form,  and  have  two  handles,  with  a  movable  bottom, 
SSS±l5!i?ir*^  Si^"*^  thej&ah  is  laid,  and  on  which  it  may  be  lifted  from  the  water,  by 
iSSrJEL^-*  ^?^K*****^**®**  *°  «*ch  side  of  the  movable  bottom.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
liafciMy  of  breaking  the  fish,  as  it  woold  necessarUy  be  if  it  were  cooked  in  a  common  saucepan. 


574.— BAKED  FILLETS  OF  TURBOT.    (i?>.— Filets  de 
Turbot  au  Gratin.) 

XngredientB. — ^The  remains  of  cold  turbot,  lobster  sauce  left  from  the 
preceding  day,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  cayenne  ana  salt  to  taste,  mmced 
parsley,,  nutmeg,  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — ^After  having  cleared  the  fish  from  all  skin  and  bone,  divide  it 
into  square  pieces  of  an  equal  size  ;  brush  them  over  with  egg,  sprinkle 
with  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a  Uttle  minced  parsley  and  seasoning. 
Lay  the  fillets  in  a  baJdng-dish,  with  sufficient  butter  to  baste  with.  Bake 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  do  not  forget  to  keep  them  well  moistened 
with  the  butter.  Put  a  little  lemon-juice  and  grated  nutmeg  to  the  cold 
lobster  sauce ;  make  it  hot,  and  pour  over  the  fish,  which  must  be  well 
drained  from  the  butter.    Garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Time. — Altogether,  ^  hour. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

Mote. — Cold  turbot  thus  warmed  in  the  remains  of  lobster  sauce  will  be  found 
Qach  nicer  than  putting  the  fi^  again  in  water. 


575— FILLETS  OF  TURBOT  WITH  ITALIAN  SAUCE. 
(Fr.—FW^Xs  de  Turbot  k  Tltalienne.) 

Ingredienta.  —  The    remains    of    cold    turbot,    Italian   sauce  {su 
Sauces). 
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Mode. — Clear  the  fish  carefully  from  the  bone,  and  take  awa>r  sM 
skin,  which  gives  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  sauce.  Make  the  sauce 
hot,  lay  in  the  fish  to  warm  through,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Garnish  v«ritli 
croiitons. 

Time. — ^5  minutes. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

The  Ancient  Bomans'  Bitimate  of  Turbot.— As  this  laxurioas  people  compared  soles  to 
partridges  and  sturgeons  to  peacocks,  so  thev  found  a  resemblance  to  turbot  in  the  pheasant.  I  n 
the  time  of  Domitian»  it  was  said  one  was  talcen  of  such  dimensions  as  to  require,  in  the  imperial 
kitchen,  a  new  stove  to  be  erected,  and  a  new  dish  to  be  made  for  it,  in  order  that  it  mie^ftit  i>e 
cooked  and  served  whole ;  not  even  imperial  Rome  could  furnish  a  stove  or  a  dish  large  enough 
for  the  monstrous  animal.  Where  it  was  caught,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  the  turbot  of  the  AxlriAtic 
Sea  held  a  high  rank  in  the  **  Eternal  City." 

576— TURBOT  WITH  CREAM  SAUCE.    (i^.-Turbot  Sl  Isl 

Cr6me.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  turbot    For  sauce :  2  oz.  of  batter, 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  salt,  cayenne  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  a. 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  or  cornflour,  and  a  cupful  of  milk  can  be  substi- 
tuted  for  the  cream. 

Mode. — Clear  away  all  skin  and  bone  from  the  flesh  of  the  turbot, 
which  should  be  done  when  it  comes  from  table,  as  it  causes  less  waste 
when  trimmed  hot.  Cut  the  flesh  into  nice  square  pieces,  as  equally  as 
possible ;  put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  let  it  melt,  and  add  the  cream 
and  seasoning ;  let  it  just  simmer  for  one  minute,  but  not  boil.  Lay  in 
the  fish  to  warm,  and  serve  it  garnished  with  croiitons  or  a  paste 
border. 

Time. — 10  minutes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — ^The  remains  of  cold  salmon  may  be  dressed  in  this  way,  and  the  above 
mixture  may  be  served  in  a  vol-au^venU 

577.-TURBOT  AU  GRATIN. 

Ingredients. — Remains  of  cold  turbot,  b6chamel  (su  Sauces),  or  any 
good  white  sauce  ;  bread-crumbs,  butter. 

Mode. — Cut  the  flesh  of  the  turbot  into  small  dice,  carefully  freeing  it 
from  all  skin  and  bone.    Put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  moisten  with  4  or 

5  tablespoonfuls  of  b6chamel.  Let  it  get  thoroughly  hot,  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  boil.  Spread  the  mixture  on  a  dish,  cover  with  finely*grated  browned 
bread-crumbs,  and  place  small  piieces  of  butter  over  the  top.  Brown  it 
in  the  oven,  or  with  a  salamander. 

Time. — Altogether,  J  hour. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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578.— BOILED  WHITING.    (F^.-Merlan  k  I'Eau.) 

Ixigredients. — }  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Mocle. — Cleanse  the  fish,  but  do  not  skin  them ;  lay  them  m  a  fish- 
kettle,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  salt  in  the  above  proportion. 
Bring  tliexn  gradually  to  a  boil,  and  simmer  gently  for  about  five  minutes, 
or  rather  more  should  the  fish  be  very  large.  Dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin, 
and  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley.  Serve  with  anchovy  or  caper  sauce 
ajid  plain  melted  butter. 

nme. — ^After  the  water  boils,  5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  z^^  to  is. 
each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Sufflcienty  i  small  whiting  for  each  per- 
son. 

To  Choose  Whiting.— Choose  for  the  firm- 
ness o£  its  flesh  and  the  silvery  hue  of  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Tba  WMIlDg.—  This  fish  forms  a  light,  tender  and 
delicate  food^  easy  of  digestion.  It  appears  in  our  seas  in 
tlie  SfMing  widiin  three  miles  of  the  stinnes,  where  it  ar- 
rhres  id  1^^  shoals  to  deposit  its  spawn.  It  is  caught  by 
tfne,  and  is  asaally  between  ten  and  twelve  inches  long, 
axMl  wkiom  exceeding  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight.  On 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  howeTer,it  has  been  caught 
9o  hnvy  as  to  weigh  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  pounds. 
Wbes  1^  than  six  inches  long  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
caogbt. 


THE  WMITIKO, 


579— BROILED  WHITING.    (Fr.^MerlM  Grille.) 

Ingrediexits.— Salt  and  water,  flour. 

Mode. — Wash  the  whiting  in  salt  and  water,  wipe  them  thoroughly,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  cloth  to  absorb  all  moisture.  Flour  them  well,  and 
broil  over  a  very  clear  fire.  Serve  with  maUre  (Thdtel  sauce,  or  plain  melted 
butter  {see  Sauces).  Be  careful  to  preserve  the  liver,  as  by  some  it  is  con- 
sidered  very  delicate. 

nme. — 5  minutes  for  a  small  whiting.    Average  Cost,  ^.  each. 

Seaeonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient,  i  small  whiting  for  each  person. 


Whitings  caught  in  Cornwall  are  salted  and  dried,  and  in  winter  Uken  to  the  mar« 

kets,  and  sold  under  the  singular  name  of  *'  Buckhorn.*' 

580.-FRIED  WHITING.    (/-/.-Marian  Frit.) 
Ingredients. — Egg  and  bread-crumbs,  a  little  flour,  hot  lard  or  clarified 
dripping. 

Mode.— Take  off  the  skin,  clean  and  thoroughly  wipe  the  fish,  and  rub- 
it  with  flour  to  finee  it  from  all  moisture,  as  this  is  most  essential,  in  order 
that  the  egg  and  bread-crumbs  may  properly  adhere.    Fasten  the  tail  in 
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the  mouth  by  means  of  a  small  skewer,  brush  the  fish  over  with  egg,  dred 
with  a  little  flour,  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs.  Press  the  crumbs  fim 
on.  Fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping  of  a  nice  colour,  and  sei 
them  on  a  napkin,  garnished  with  fried  parsley.  Small  fried  whitings  a 
frequently  used  for  garnishing  large-bodied  fish,  such  as  turbot,  cod»  ^ 
Send  them  to  table  with  shrimp  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time.— About  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^.  to  6i.  each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Suffieienty  i  small  whiting  for  each  person. 

Note. —  Large  whitings  may  be  filleted,  rolled,  and  served  as  fried  filJete 
soles. 

581.-BAKED  WHITING.    (Fr.— Merlan  au  Gratin.; 

Ingredients.— 4  whitings,  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley 
a  few  chopped  mushrooms,  when  obtainable ;  pepper,  salt  and  grated 
nutmeg  to  taste,  butter,  2  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Grease  the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish  with  butter,  and  over  it 
strew  some  minced  parsley  and  mushrooms.  Scale,  empty  and  wash  the 
whitings,  and  wipe  them  thoroughly  dry,  carefully  preserving  the  livers. 
Lay  them  in  the  dish,  sprinkle  them  with  bread-crumbs  and  seasom'ng, 
adding  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  also  a  little  more  minced  parsley  and 
mushrooms.  Place  small  pieces  of  butter  over  the  whitings,  moistea 
with  the  wine,  and  bake  for  zo  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  If  there  should  be 
too  much  sauce,  reduce  it  by  boiling  over  a  sharp  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  pour  under  the  fish.    Serve  with  a  cut  lemon,  and  no  other  sauce. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Averc^e  Cost,  cooked  in  this  way,  zs.  4^. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficienti  this  quantity,  for  6  persons. 

582.~BAKED  WHrTING  WITH  SWEET  HERBS. 
(Fr.-Merlan  aux  Fines  Herbes.) 

Ingredients. — i  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  chopped  very  fine ;  butter. 

Mode. — Clean  and  skin  the  fish,  fasten  the  tails  in  the  mouths,  and 
lay  them  in  a  baking-dish.  Mince  the  herbs  very  fine,  strew  them  over 
the  fish,  and  place  small  pieces  of  butter  over ;  cover  with  a  piece  of 
buttered  paper  or  another  dish,  and  let  them  simmer  in  a  dutch  oven  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Turn  the  dish  once  or  twice, 
and  serve  with  the  sauce  poured  over.  Lemon  peel  and  juice,  mush- 
room powder  or  mushrooms,  parsley,  white  wine,  may  all  be  added  to 
vary  the  flavouring.    Any  white  fish  is  good  cooked  in  this  vay. 

Time. — i  hour  or  20  minutes.     Average  Cost,  small  whiting,  4^.  to 
6d,  each. 
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Mode. — ^Clean  and  bone  the  tench,  skin  and  bone  the  eels,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces  2  inches  long,  but  leave  the  sides  of  the  tench  whole. 
Pat  the  bones  into  a  stewpan  with  the  onions,  herbs,  mace,  anchovies, 
water  and  seasoning,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  i  hour.  Strain  it 
off,  put  it  to  cool,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat.  Lay  the  tench  and  eels  in  a 
pie-dish,  and  between  each  layer  put  seasoning*  chopped  parsley,  and 
hard-boiled  eggs ;  pour  in  part  of  the  strained  liquor,  cover  in  with  puff 
paste,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  or  rather  more.  The  oven  should  be 
rather  quick,  and  when  done,  heat  the  remainder  of  the  liquor,  which 
pour  into  the  pie. 

Time. — ^  hour  to  hake,  or  rather  more  if  the  oven  is  slow.    Average 
Cost,  4s. 

Suifioient  for  2x>  persona. 


585— FISH  SCALLOP. 
(Fr.— Escalopes  de  Poisson  au  Gratln.) 

Ingredients.— Remains  of  cold  fish  of  any  sort,  i  pint  of  cream,  i 
tablespoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  i  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  ditto  of 
walnut  ketchup,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  (the  above  quantities  are  for  i 
lb.  of  fish  when  picked) ;  browned  bread  crumbs. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  carefully  picking  the 
fish  from  the  bones ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  remain  till  nearly  hot ;  occa- 
sionally stir  the  contents,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  When  done,  put 
the  fish  into  a  deep  dish  or  scallop-shells,  with  a  good  quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs ;  place  small  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  set  in  a  Dutch  oven 
Wore  the  fire  to  brown,  or  use  a  salamander. 
\  Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish,  is. 


586.— FISH  SCALLOP.    (Fn— Escalopes  de 
Poisson  au  Gratln.) 

(Another  Mods,) 

Ingredients.— Any  cold  fish,  i  egg,  milk,  I  large  blade  of  pounded 
mace,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  bread-crumbs,  butter. 

Mode. — Pick  the  fish  carefully  firom  the  bones,  and  moisten  with  milk 
and  the  egg;  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  place  in  a  deep  dish  or 
scallop-shells ;  cover  with  browned  bread-crumbs,  butter  the  top,  and 
brown  before  the  fire ;  when  quite  hot,  serve. 

Time.—  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish,  ^, 
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587.— WATER  80UCHY.    (Fr.— Poisson  en  Souchy.) 

Perch,  tench,  soles,  eels  and  flounders  are  considered  the  best  fish  for 
ibis  dish.  For  the  souchy,  put  some  water  into  a  stewpan  with  a  bunch 
of  chopped  parsley,  some  roots,  and  sufficient  salt  to  make  it  brackish. 
Let  these  simmer  for  x  hour,  and  then  stew  the  fish  in  this  water.  When 
they  are  done  take  them  out  to  drain,  have  ready  some  finely  chopped 
paxsley,  and  a  few  roots  cut  into  slices  of  about  one  inch  thick  and  an 
inch  in  length.  Put  the  fish  in  a  tureen  or  deep  dish,  strain  the  liquor 
over  them,  and  add  the  minced  parsley  and  roots.  Serve  with  brown 
bread  and  butter. 

588.-FISH  STEW. 

Ingredients—Fresh  fish  (4  small  haddocks,  plaice,  or  soles) ;  x  onion, 
a  little  parsley,  mace,  ground  ginger,  cayenne,  2  large  lemons,  2  eggSi 
allspice,  small  piece  of  butter,  i  lb.  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Prepare  the  fish,  saving  the  liver,  by  cutting  them  into  nice 
pieces,  sprinkle  with  salt.  Take  some  of  the  uncooked  fish  and  a  little 
of  the  liver,  chop  it  and  make  into  forcemeat  balls  with  the  bread-crumbs, 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  allspice,  and  bind  with  x  egg.  Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  an  onion  cut  into  rings,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  small  walnut,  a  pinch  each  of  ground  ginger,  mace  and  cayenne,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.  Simmer  for  15  minutes,  then  lay  in  the  fish 
and  forcemeat  balls  and  simmer  for  30  minutes.  Beat  up  the  other  egg 
with  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  add  some  of  the  fish  liquor,  then  put  the 
whole  into  the  stewpan,  boil  up  once  and  serve. 

Average  Cost,  is.  M. 

Bnffloient  for  4  persons. 

589.-AN  EXCELLENT  RE  SERVE  FROM  COLD  FISH. 
(/>.— Poissons  au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients. — Any  remains  of  cold  fish,  bread-crumbs,  melted  butter, 
pepper  and  salt 

Mode. — Free  the  cold  fish  firom  bones,  skin  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces 
Well  butter  a  flat  pie-dish  and  dredge  slightly  with  white  pepper  and  salt. 
Grate  on  this  a  thick  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  then  put  a  layer  of  fish  and 
some  melted  butter,  then  another  layer  of  crumbs,  fish  and  melted  butter, 
till  the  dish  is  filled.  Let  bread-crumbs  form  the  top  layer,  and  put  the 
dish  into  a  Dutch  oven  to  brown  for  half  an  hour. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  without  the  cold  fish,  3^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Snficient  for  3  persons. 
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590.— FISH  MACARONI. 

Ingredients. — Fresh-boiled  or  cold  remains  of  fish,  2  lbs. ;  ^  a  lb. 
macaroni,  3  oz.  of  grated  cheese,  i  oz.  of  butter,  pepper,  salt. 

Mode. — Flake  the  fish  carefolly,  removing  all  skin  and  bones.  Boil  tl 
macaroni  tQl  tender  in  salted  water,  then  cut  it  in  small  pieces.  Mix  tl 
fish,  macaroni  and  grated  cheese  together,  then  put  the  whole  into  a  bu! 
tered  dish,  smooth  the  top,  grate  some  cheese  over  it,  pat  some  bits  <; 
butter  on  the  top,  brown  before  the  fire  or  with  a  salamander,  and  servl 
up  very  hot. 

Time.-— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  with  firesh  fish,  zs*  6d. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 


FISH  ENTREES. 


591*— LOBSTER  CREAM.    (Ff.-Cr6me  d'Homard.) 

Ingredients. — i  lobster,  3  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  anchovy  sauce,  a 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  J  of  a  pint  of  cream,  i  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little 
cayenne. 

Mode. — Boil  the  milk  and  pour  it  over  the  bread-crumbs.  Chop  up 
the  lobster  very  fine  and  beat  the  eggs,  and  when  the  bread-crumbs  are 
nearly  cold,  mix  with  them  the  lobster,  the  sauce,  the  seasoning  of 
cayenne  and  a  little  salt,  and  lastly  the  cream.  Butter  a  mould,  and  fill 
it  with  the  mixture,  put  a  buttered  paper  over  the  top  and  steam  for  i 
hour.  Any  good  fish  sauce  can  be  served  with  this,  or  it  can  be  eatea 
without. 

Average  Cost,  2s. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

592.— CURRIED  LOBSTER.    (Fr.-Homard  k  rindienne.) 

Ingredients.-^A  large  lobster,  i  cup  of  hot  water,  z  oz.  of  butter,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  i  spoonful  of  curry  powder,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
and  I  cup  of  cream. 

Mode.— Cut  the  lobster  in  small  pieces.    Stir  all  the  above  ingredients 


^^^     *eti  ^ii^^^^*^=^ster;  put  it  on  the  fire,  ( 
jPt  'y\c^  ^-V^^^^^^fc^       ^et  it  simmer  a  minutes. 
^e^^*J>^.      ^  ^^        Cost,  35.  W. 

S^^  ^    ^      ot^or^^  (^.-HomardauKar 

^'^        rJP^    *y^V>^  ^f  ^  ^er»  i  a  pint  of  medium  sto 

♦^^eO^'^V^^  ^     i^^^   A  sV^^^V   ^J^^®  brown  in  the  batter,  stii 

r^»,^^ce^     0>^.rt^  ^^^  weJ^%  :^;^^^mer  tiU  it  thickens,  when 

J^.'^^'i^^    ^^\/^^  o^^  ^itA^,  ^^^  half  an  hour,  and  stir  occasi 

^^^^  t^^  ^ &.  ^^  ^^  ^^    o*^^  ^\^^  "^  ^®  lemon-juice.     Serve 

<tsi5c€S  ^  ^ec  ^  ^^A^^^  <^^*  to  mc^^^^*ries.    Grated  cocoa-nut  and 

S^^tJ^tf-"  ^^UOQ^TER  CURRY. 

ot  lo^^ter,  ^  a  lb.  of  rice,  i  small  onion,  \ 
^^  0-  )^^^  of  rhubarb,  or  some  gooseberries ;  i  a  1< 
j^^*^^'^  "P^t^V  P^^^®r»  *  teaspoonful  of  flour,  \  a 

^iT^^^jf^  ^t^<  ^^uion  and  apple,  and  fry  it  in  the  butter  1 

J^o^*  ^^yi>^^f  ^^  tlJ^  ..He  carrot  scraped  fine,  then  mix  the  powc 

^^^^f^^^J'^ O^ jCyy>^^ ^d^^        ur  that  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir  till  i 

^^^•^^-^^"^T^^^^L^t^^'  ^of  longer,  put  in  the  fish  and  heat  it  throng 

^•^^O^t^^^  ^at^  """^  Serve  vlith  border  of  boiled  rice. 

^  tJ^:^j>    ^<>  !^  ^aoed  cocoanut,  or  cocoanut  milk,  may  be  a 

^.rf  '•C^v^  'Tv^^  ^  0^  ^  prawns  should  be  curried  in  the  same  \ 

Zci'J^''^^^*     Ct'TLETS.   (i?f  .-Croquettes  de  Hoi 

*^^pV*^^(>^*^^f  ^^    gehen  lobster,  i  oz.  fresh  bntter,  \  saltspc 

0**^^  i^^i*-''*  tfa'«^  notmeg,  cayenne  and  white  pepper  1 


^^^^2^ 

^r^ 
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Mode.— -Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  wit 
the  butter,  and  gradually  add  the  mace  and  seasoning,  well  mixixiir  th 
ingredients ;  beat  all  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  add  a  little  of  the  spa^vn 
divide  the  mixture  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  and  shape  them  lib 
cutlets.  They  should  not  be  very  thick.  Brush  them  over  with  egs^  an< 
sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  and  stick  a  short  piece  of  the  small  claw  ii 
the  top  of  each ;  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown  in  boiling  lard,  and  drain  then 
before  the  fire  on  a  sieve  reversed ;  arrange  them  nicely  on  a  disb,  am 
pour  b6chamel  in  the  middle,  but  not  over  the  cutlets. 

Time.— About  8  minutes  after  the  cutlets  are  made.  Average  Cost 
for  this  dish  with  fresh  lobster,  2S.  9^. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Soffloient  for  8  persons. 

596.— LOBSTER  CUTLETS,    (i^r.— Cdtelettes  de  Homard.; 

{Another  Mode,) 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  dice.    Rub  the  coral  and  spawn  throagb  a 
wire  sieve  with  an  oz.  of  butter.     Melt  an  oz.  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add 
an  oz.  of  flour  and  |  of  a  pint  of  water  or  milk.    When  it  is  thick  enough 
to  leave  the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  add  lemon-juice,  cayenne  and  a  little 
cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.    Beat  it  well    Add  the  lobster  and  the 
butter.    Wheii  quite  cold,  flour  a  board  and  a  knife,  and  shape  it  to 
resemble  thick  small  mutton  cutlets.    Egg  and  bread-crumb,  and  again 
press  into  shape  on  the  board.     Fry  in  a  saucepan  of  fat  or  oil.    Serve 
with  fried  parsley.    A  small  lobster,  or  half  a  tin,  makes  8  or  9  cutlets. 
The  stifler  they  are  the  easier  to  shape,  the  moister  they  are  the  better 
the  taste. 

Average  Cost,  with  fresh  lobster,  25. 

BufBloient  for  8  persons. 

S97.-LOBSTER  CUTLETS. 

{From  Tinned  Lobster,) 

Ingredients. — i  a  tin  of  lobster,  cut  up  but  not  mashed ;  bread-crumbs, 
I  oz.  of  butter  or  good  dripping,  cayenne,  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  i  oz, 
of  flour,  J  of  a  pint  of  milk  or  water,  i  eg^^  parsley. 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter  in  a  round-bottomed  pan,  add  the  flour  and  the 
milk,  and  stir  till  It  makes  a  thick  paste.  Put  in  the  fish  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste.  Turn  it  on  a 
plate  and  leave  for  a  few  hours  till  quite  cold  and  firm.  Shape  it  into 
cutlets  with  a  floured  knife  on  a  floured  board,  egg  and  bread-crumb  them, 
shape  them  again,  and  firy  in  a  saucepan  of  fat  or  oiL    The  parsley  is  to 
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fry  for  garnish.  Serve  on  white  paper,  or  a  fish-napkin.  This  makes  8 
or  9.  For  the  crumbs  dry  any  pieces  of  bread  or  crust  in  the  oven,  pound 
them,  sift  them  through  a  sieve,  and  keep  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

Time. — 15  minutes  to  make  in  the  morning,  i  hour  to  shape  and  fry. 
Average  Cost,  15. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

598— LOBSTER  PATTIES  (an  Entree.) 
(ir.— Petits  Pat6s  au  Homard.) 

Ingredients. — Minced  Lobster,  4  tablespoonfiils  of  b6chamel,  6  drops 
of  anchovy  sauce,  lemon-juice,  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Line  the  patty-pans  with  puff  paste,  and  fill  each  with  flour ; 
cover  with  paste,  brush  over  with  e%%^  and  bake  of  a  light  colour.  Take 
as  much  lobster  as  is  required,  mince  the  meat  very  fine,  and  add  the 
above  ingredients ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  5  minutes ;  remove  the  lids  oi 
the  patty-pans,  take  out  the  flour,  fill  with  the  mixture,  and  replace  the 
covers.    {Su  also  Vol-au-Vents  for  another  way  of  making  the  cases.) 

Time. — About  5  minutes  after  the  patty-cases  are  made.    Average 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
Sufficient  for  12  small  patties. 

LoMl  Attaehmant  of  the  Lobster.— It  is  said  that  the  attacbmefit  of  this  animal  is  stroDg  to 
some  porticalar  parts  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  celebrated  in  the  following  lines:— 

"  Nought  like  their  home  the  constant  lobsters  price, 
AndToreign  shores  and  seas  unknown  despise. 
Thoiiush  cruel  hands  the  banish'd  wretch  expel, 
Andrea  the  captive  from  his  native  cell, 
He  will,  if  freed,  return  with  anxious  care, 
Find  the  known  rock,  and  to  his  home  repair 
No  novel  customs  learns  in  different  seas, 
But  wonted  food  and  home-taught  manners  pleaee.'* 

599~LOBSTER   RAGOOt. 

Ingredients. — i  large  lobster,  2  eggs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
mace,  i  gill  of  water. 

Mode.— Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster  and  cut  it 
in  small  pieces ;  pound  the  spawn  in  a  mortar  with  the  butter,  pepper,  salt 
and  a  little  mace.  Put  a  gill  of  water  into  a  saucepan,  beat  the  eggs  well 
and  add,  then  put  in  the  spawn  and  stir  quickly  over  the  fire  for  10 
minutes.    Add  the  pieces  of  lobster,  boil  up  at  once  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— About  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  35.  e^d. 

Seasonable— Best  from  March  to  October. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
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600.-VOL  AU  VENT  OF  OYSTERS. 
{Jr. — Vol  au  Vent  aux  Huitres.) 

Ingredients. — ^3  doz.  oysters,  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i pint  of  thick  cream, 
I  ^ggt  I  lb.  of  flour,  i^  lemons,  a  little  cayenne,  nutmeg  and  mace. 

Mode. — Make  a  puff  paste  with  i  lb.  each  of  butter  and  flour,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon,  in  the  following  way : — 

Put  the  flour  in  a  bowl,  beat  the  egg,  stir  to  it  ^  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  the  lemon  juice  strained,  pour  the  whole  into  the  flour  and  mix  as 
lightly  as  possible,  lay  the  paste  on  the  slab  or  board,  make  a  hole  in  the 
centre  and  put  in  the  butter,  which  should  have  been  squeezed  in  a  cloth. 
Let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour  or  more,  then  roll  it  out  four  times, 
leaving  it  the  last  time  i^  inches  thick.  Cut  it  to  the  required  size  with  a 
vol  au  vent  cutter ;  make  a  circular  incision  with  a  penknife  about  half 
inch  deep,  and  the  same  from  the  outside  of  the  crust,  and  bake  in  a  tin 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  oven  should  be  equal  in  heat ;  but  if 
it  is  not  so,  the  vol  au  vent  must  be  turned  so,  that  it  may  rise  equally. 

Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  the  beards  and  the  liquor  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  little  mace,  nutmeg,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  half  the  juice.  Let  this  boil,  then  add  3  oz.  of  butter  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour  kneaded  together,  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  strain,  add  the  oysters  and  simmer  for  5  or  6  minutes,  and 
lastly  stir  in  the  cream.  When  the  case  is  baked,  carefrdly  take  out  all  the 
centre  and  fill  with  the  oysters.    Serve  on  a  napkin  on  a  flat  silver  dish. 

Average  Cost,  55. 6d. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  ApriL 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

601.-CURRIED  PRAWN&    (/r.— Crevettes  a  rindlenne.) 

Ingredients. — 2  dozen  prawns,  2  oz.  of  butter,  s  tablespoonfuls  of 
curry  powder,  a  sour  apple  or  any  other  ftnit  which  is  acid,  i  onion,  a 
small  cocoannt,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  i  pint  of  stock. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  add  the 
onion  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  fry  it,  stir  in  the  curry  powder  and  see 
that  the  mixture  is  smooth  before  adding  the  stock,  which  should  be  hot 
when  put  in.  Next  chop  the  apple  and  grate  a  large  tablespoonful  of  the 
cocoanut,  add  these  to  the  gravy  and  what  salt  is  needed  and  let  all 
simmer  for  about  15  minutes.  Lastly,  add  the  prawns,  which  have  been 
picked,  a  wineglassful  of  cocoanut  milk,  and  the  lemon  juice. 

Let  this  simmer  till  the  fish  is  quite  hot ;  serve  with  rice  as  other  curries. 

Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round, 

Snfficient  for  6  persons. 
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602.— CURRIED  SALMON,    (/r.— Saumon  k  I'lndienne.) 

Ingredienta— Any  remains  of  boUed  salmon,  J  pint  of  strong  or 
mfidinm  stock,  No.  273 ;  i  onion,  i  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  Worcester  sauce,  i  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  i  oz.  of 
batter,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  onions  into  small  pieces,  and  fry  them  of  a  pale 
brown  in  the  butter;  add  all  the  ingredients  but  the  salmon,  and  simmer 
gently  till  the  onion  is  tender,  occasionally  stirring  the  contents ;  cut  the 
salmon  into  small  square  pieces,  carefully  take  away  all  skin  and  bone, 
lay  it  in  the  stewpan,  and  let  it  gradually  heat  through ;  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  boil  long. 

Time,— i  hoar.   Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish.  gd. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING  FISH. 


In  Carving  Fish,  care  should  be  taken  to  help  it  in  perfect  flakes,  as.  if  theoe 
are  broken,  the  beauty  of  the  fish  is  lost  The  carver  should  be  acquainted,  too. 
with  the  choicest  parts  and  morsels ;  and  to  give  each  guest  an  equal  share  of 
those  tU-^Us  shooid  be  his  maxim.  Steel  knives  and  forks  should,  on  no  account, 
be  used  in  helping  fish,  as  these  are  liable  to  impart  to  it  a  very  disagreeable 
flavoor.  Where  silver  fish-carvers  are  considered  too  dear  to  be  bought,  good 
electro-plated  ones  answer  very  well,  and  are  inexpensive.  Fish  knives  and  forks 
are  now  usual,  but  where  they  are  not  used,  two  forks  should  be  placed  for  each 
person  for  the  fish  course. 


6o3-COD'8  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS. 

First  run  the  knife  along  the  centre 
of  the  side  of  the  fish,  namely,  from  d 
to  6,  down  to  the  bone ;  then  carve  it 
in  unbroken  slices  downwards  froni  d 
to  f,  or  upwards  from  (^  to  c,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  carver  should 
ask  the  guests  if  they  would  Hke  a 
portion  of  the  roe,  liver  and  sound.  cod's  read  and  shoulders. 

Note^— Of  this  fish,  the  parts  about  the  backbone  and  shoulders  are  the 
firmest,  and  most  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  The  sound,  which  lines  the  fish 
beneath  the  backbone,  is  considered  a  delicacy,  as  are  also  the  gelatinous  parts 
about  the  head  and  neck. 
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604.-TO  CUT  UP  A  LOBSTER. 


LOBSTBR  CUT  UP. 


First  break  off  thi 
claws  and  the  tsti 
and  divide  the  la.tte| 
lengthwise  in  liali 
Next  cut  the  tiea< 
and  body  in  halves  bj 
the  line  which  runs  be 
tween  the  eyes.  I^osti 
ly  crack  the  claws  ^fv^itb 
a  hammer  and  arrange 
the  fish  on  a  dish  as 
shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, garnishing  with 
fresh  parsley. 


60S.-MACKEREL. 

First  cut  the  fish  to  the  bone  from  c  to  b.  Next  insert  the  fish-knife  at  a 
and  carry  it  to  6,  tak- 
ing off  the  upper  half, 
which  divided  ^t  the 
dotted  line  will  serve 
with  a  fair  sized  fish 

for      two      helpings.  ^     ^  1  ^ 

Lastly,    remove     the  ^    mackerel. 

backbone,  tail  and  head,  and  divide  the  lower  half  in  the  same  way. 

606.-SALMON. 

First  run  the  knife  quite  down  to  the  bone,  along  the  side  of  the  fish 

from  a  to  b,  and  also  from 

c  to  d.    Then   help    the 

thick  part  lengthwise,  that 

is,  in  the  direction  of  the 

lines  from  ato  b;  and  the 

;  thin     part     breadthwise, 

i  this  is,  in  the  direction  of 

the  lines  from  e  to  /,  as 

shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  slice  of  the  thick  part 

a  smaller  piece  of  the  thin  from  the 

Allow  about  i  lb.  to  each  guest. 


should  always  be  accompanied  by 
belly,  where  lies  the  fat  of  the  fish. 
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Notd. — Man^  persons,  in  carving  salmon,  make  the  mistake  of  slicing  the 
thick  part  of  this  fish  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  we  have  stated  ;  and  thus, 
by  the  breaking  of  the  flakes,  tne  beauty  of  its  appearance  is  destroyed. 

607.-BOILED  OR  FRIED  SOLE. 

The  Qsnal  way  of  helping  this  fish  b  to  cut  it  quite  through,  bone  and 
all,  distributing  it  in  nice 

and  Dot  too  large  pieces.  A        h 

A  moderately-sized    sole  ^^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^ 

will  be  sufficient  for  three 

slices;  namely,  the  head, 

middle     and     tail      The 

guests   should    be    asked 

which  of  these  they  prefer. 

A  small  one  will  only  give  ^ 

two  slices,  a  very  large  one 

may   afford     four.      The 

thick  part  is  generally  thought  better  than  head  or  tail.    The  head  should 

be  cut  off,  not  laid  on  a  guest's  plate. 

In  helping  Filleted  Soles,  one  fillet  is  given  to  each  person,  (For 
mode  of  serving,  see  Coloured  Plate  A.) 

608.-TURBOT. 

First  run  the  fish-slice  down  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish,  quite  through 
to  the  bone,  from  a  to  6,  and  then  cut  handsome  and  regular  slices  in  the 

direction  of  the  lines 
downwards,  firom  c  to  e^ 
and  upwards  firom  c  to 
dt  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. When  the  car- 
ver has  removed  all  the 
meat  firom  the  upper 
side  of  the  fish,  the 
backbone  should  be 
raised,  put  on  one  side 
of  the  dish,  and  the 
under  side  helped  as 
the  upper. 

A  Brill  and  John 
Dory  are  carved  m  the 
•ame  manner  as  a  turbot.    Of  the  latter  the  head  is  the  best  part. 

Note.— The  thick  parts  of  the  middle  of  the  back  are  the  best  sh'ces  in  a 
tvbot ;  and  the  rich  gelantinoos  skin  covering  the  fish,  as  well  as  a  little  of  the 
uiick  part  of  the  fins,  are  dainty  morsels,  and  should  be  placed  on  each  plate. 
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General  Directions  for  Carving  Fish. 


609.— WHITING,  &c. 

Whiting,  pike,  haddock  and  other  fish,  when  of  sufficiently  large  size 
may  be  carved  in  slices  from  each  side  of  the  backbone  in  the  s&xnt 
manner  as  salmon ;  each  fish  serving  for  four  or  more  slices 
When  small,  they  may  be  cut  through,  bone  and  all,  and  helped  in  iiic4 
pieces.  A  small  whiting  is  served  whole;  a  middle-sized  fish  in  t^v< 
pieces. 

Note.-— The  thick  part  of  the  £el  is  reckoned  the  best ;  and  this  holds  good 
of  all  flat  fish. 

The  TAIL  of  the  Lobster  is  the  prime  part,  and  next  to  that  the  ciAWs. 


610.— FISH  MARKBT8  AND  THSIB  BTTPPLY. 

From  these   returns   it  appears  that  the  total  tonnage  of  fish  received 
London  during  1886  was : — 


At  Billingsgate  Market 
At  ShadweU  Market 
At  Colombia  Market 


Tons 

,     149.0x0 

17,186 

2.158 

168.554 

And  the  quantity  seized  as  unfit  for  food  during  the  year  was : — 

Tons    cwts.   qrs. 

Wet  Fish        795        6        2 

Shell  Fish      305        5        3 

x.ioo      12 I 


Table  showing  Average  Valae  of  Fish  Landed  during  1886  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Prioes. 


Average 

Value  of 

Fish  landed 

during  x886. 

Wholesale  Price  on 
landing. 

ReUul  Price  in  Londoo. 

Highest 

Price  realised 

mx886. 

Ordinary 
selling 
Price. 

Highest 

Price  realised 

inz886. 

Ordinary 

Turbot    

Soles       

Cod 

Ling 

Haddock 

Mackerel 

Herrings 

Pilchards 

Sprats     ...    

per  lb. 
d. 

6-54 
9'34 
x-67 

1*42 

•76 
1*44 

•51 
•26 

-20 

per  lb. 
d. 

12* 
12' 

4* 

2*25 

6-43 

2-6 
•64 

per  lb. 

d, 

rs 

12' 
X'28 

x"5 

•26 
•32 

per  lb. 

dm 
30- 

24* 
6- 

12' 

XO* 

perdos. 
30- 

per  lb. 
6- 

per  lb. 

d, 
XO* 

15* 

9' 

4* 

3* 

6- 
perdos. 
X2- 

per  lb. 
2-5 

These  figures  have  been  obtained  from  entirely  different  sources,  yet  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  average  price  per  pound  deduced  firom  the  whole  bulk  of  fish 
landed  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  what  is  considered  an  ordinary 
selling  price  of  wholesale  quantities  on  the  coast. 


Fish  Markets  and  their  Supply. 
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Siitflmaot  of  tlie  Total  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Flah  returned  as  Landed 
on  tlw  Sngliah  and  Welah  Cknats  daring  tbe  twelve  months  ending 
81st  Deoember,  1886. 


Nasneof  Fish. 

QoaDtity. 

Valnt. 

FLAT   FISH. 
Twt    

FteriibBOts^WRUeiydisdiig^^^           \\\    '.'.'.    "', 

Cwts. 
59.542 
97.17X 

370.0x4 

£ 

425.737 
369.089 

SOUND  AND  SURFACE  FISH. 

Smw 

Cfli-. 

Hriiiti ;;'  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  ;;; 
Xacfad...  ^ 

Hwagi- 

PBdmds. 

ID ote^'^  Shell* Fish*            '.*.!     '..\    '..'.    ','.'. 

526,727 

15.066 

247.646 

57.698 

1,241,825 

264.946 
1.955.374 

353.334 

148.318 
1.580.84a 

£976.905 

95.493 
192.505 

38,401 
441.818 

177.525 

465.250 

42.487 

13.^30 
1,238.870 

6.391.776 

;f  3,683, 104 

SHELL  PISH. 
Lcfestes 

ojsHs  Z  Z  "]  ',\\  z  z  z  z  z  z 

ODsrShcflFtsh 

No. 

451.904 

2,863.103 

45.5^.000 

Cwts. 

285,839 

£ 

19.007 
39.359 
135.042 

72,481 

i:265.889 

LIST  07  THE  PBINCIPAIi  KINDS  OF  TI8H. 

Tbe  przndpal  kinds  of  fish  caught  off  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  have 
1s&  divided  into  four  classes,  namely : — 

I-  Siir£u:e  fish,  or  fish  living  at  or  near  the  snr&ce  of  the  water. 

2.  Flat  fish  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

3.  Roimd  fish  living  also  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
4  SbeU  fish. 


SefaoeFish. 

Flat  Fish. 

Round  Fish. 

Shell  Fish. 

Herrings. 

Soles. 

Cod. 

Oysters. 

UackereL 

Plaice. 

Haddocks. 

Whelks. 

Rkhaids. 

Turbot. 

WhiHng. 

Mussels  and 

Sprats. 

Halibut 

.      Ling. 

Cockles 

Smdts. 

BriU. 

Hake. 

Lobsters  and 

VThitebaiL 

Flounders. 

Crabs. 

Skates. 

Prawns  and 
Shrimps. 

CHAPTER  X. 
GRAVISS,  F0RGEM1BATS  A19D  SAUOES. 

611.— Orat^  Making.— It  has  been  said  that  "  a  good  cook  makes  a  goo« 
gravy/'  but  whereas  there  are  many  ordinary  plain  cooks  (particularly  in  th 
north  of  England)  who  excel  in  this  branch  of  the  art  of  cooking,  there  are  i 
great  many  professed  ones,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  neglect  it ;  while  those  o 
them  who  habitually  send  up  to  table  good  gravy  are.  in  their  mode  of  making  it 
very  extravagant. 

Gravy  and  soup  making  are  (or  ought  to  be)  one  of  the  economies o{  the  kitchen 
for  in  their  composition  a  great  deal  can  be  used  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted. 

Under  the  head  of  stocks,  will  be  found  advice  as  to  what  can  be  tamed  tc 
account,  and  No.  273  stock  is  a  useful  one  for  gravies ;  but  for  the  latter  we  usuall) 
require  less  flavouring,  particularly  of  vegetables,  and  we  chiefly  recommend  the 
use  of  stock  to  add  to  fi^esh  gravy,  when  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  from  the 
meat. 

Made  gravies  we  give  recipes  for,  but  the  one  most  rarely  seen  in  plenty  is 
that  from  the  meat,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  people,  even  in  a  very  humble  rank  of 
life,  know  how  to  make,  without  all  the  condiments  within  reach  of  the  r^ular 
cook. 

The  main  thing  in  roasting  meat  is  the  basting,  and  if  this  is  well  done,  and 
the  fat  carefully  removed,  it  is  hard  if  good  gravy  cannot  be  obtained  from  small 
joints,  as  legs  of  mutton  and  rounds  or  sirloins  ol  beef ;  but  one  caution  we  would 
give,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  gravies  should  be 
sent  to  table  very  hot,  and  after  they  are  poured  into  tureens,  they  should  be  put 
into  the  oven  and  left  to  the  last  to  be  served. 


612.-GENERAL  STOCK  FOR  GRAVIES. 

Either  of  the  stocks,  Nos.  273  or  274,  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well  for  the  basis  of  many  gravies,  unless  these  are  wanted  very  rich 
indeed.  By  the  addition  of  various  store  sauces,  thickening  and  flavour- 
ing, the  stocks  here  referred  to  may  be  converted  into  very  good  gravies. 
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h  should  be  bome  in  mind,  however,  that  the  goodness  and  strength  of 
;r  ces,  wines,  flavonrings,  &c.,  evaporate,  and  that  they  lose  a  great  deal 
ct  ±eir  fragrance,  if  added  to  the  gravy  a  long  time  before  they  are 
V3!:ted.    If  this  point  is  attended  to,  a  saving  of  one  half  the  quantity 
A  these  ingredients  will  be  effected,  as,  with  long  boiling,  the  flavour 
it:sst  entirely  passes  away.    The  shank-bones  of  mutton,  previously 
▼u  soaked,  will  be  foond  a  great  assistance  in  enriching  gravies ;  a  kidney 
or  m^  beef  sldrt,  trimmings  of  meat,  &c.  &c.,  answer  very  well  when 
3uiT2small  quantity  is  wanted;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  good 
zniy  need  not  necessarily  be  so  very  expensive,  for  economically-pre- 
pared dishes  are  oftentimes  found  as  savoury  and  wholesome  as  dearer 
czrs.    The  cook  should  also  remember  that  the  fragrance  of  gravies  should 
!^x  be  overpowered  by  too  much  spice,  or  any  strong  essences,  and  that 
tliey  should  always  be  warmed  in  a  bain  marie,  after  they  are  flavoured, 
7T  else  in  a  jar  or  jug  placed  in  a  saucepan  full  of  boiling  water.    The 
remains  of  roast-meat  gravy  should  always  be  saved ;  as,  when  no  meat 
is  at  band,  a  very  nice  gravy  in  haste  may  be  made  from  it,  and  when 
added  to  hashes,  ragoiits,  &c.,  is  a  great 
niprovement. 


ftsvy  Kstlto.— This  is  a  ntensil  which  will  not  be 
i--±m  evexT  Idtcben ;  hot  it  is  a  nsefol  one  where  it  is 
isoessafyto  keep  graTies  hot  for  the  parpose  of  ponrins 
rrs  Tarwes  disMs  as  tliey  are  cookinr.  It  is  made  of 
r-piper«  and  sboold,  coaseqoently,  be  heated  over  the 
L:;  ^Oate,  if  there  be  one,  or  a  charcoal  stove.  ORavy  kettls. 

613.-A  GOOD  BEEF  GRAVY  FOR  POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 
(/^.— Jus  de  Viande  pour  Volaille,  Gibier,  &c.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  lean  beef,  pint  of  cold  water,  i  shalot  or  small 
cukm,  i  a  teaspoonfol  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  i  tablespoonful  of  store 
^'j^  or  moshroom  ketchap,  a  teaspoonfnl  of  arrowroot. 

Xode. — Cat  np  the  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it,  with  the  water, 
iaotstewpan.  Add  the  shalot  and  seasoning,  and  simmer  gently  for 
3  hocrs,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil  fast.  A  short  time  before  it  is 
T&mnAj  take  the  arrowroot,  and  having  mixed  it  with  a  little  cold  water, 
vrir  it  into  the  gravy,  which  keep  stirring,  adding  the  sauce,  and  just 
ittting  it  boil.     Strain  off  the  gravy  in  a  tureen,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  pint. 

614.— BROWN  GRAVY.    (/?>^.— Jus  de  Viande.) 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  butter,  2  large  onions,  2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  2 
small  slices  of  lean  bacon  (if  at  hand),  salt  and  whole  pepper  to  taste,  3 
doves,  2  quarts  of  water.    For  thickening,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz.  flour. 
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Mode. — Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  set  this  on  the  fire,  throw  in 
the  onions  cut  in  rings,  and  fiy  them  a  light  brown ;  then  add  the  beef  and 
bacon,  which  should  be  cut  into  small  square  pieces ;  season,  and  pour  in 
a  teacupful  of  water,  stirring  the  contents.  Now  fill  up  with  water  in 
the  above  proportion ;  let  it  boU  up,  when  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  simmer  very  gently  for  3  or  4  hours ;  strain,  and  when  cold  take  off  sdl 
the  fat.  In  thickening  this  gravy,  melt  i^  oz.  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add 
2  oz.  of  flour,  and  stir  till  of  a  light- brown  colour ;  add  it  to  the  strained 
gravy,  and  boil  it  up  quickly.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in  larger 
quantities,  and  kept  in  a  stone  jar  for  use  when  wanted. 

Time.--Altogether,  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  pint. 

CBoves. — This  very  agreeable  spice  is  the  unexpanded  flower-bads  of  the  Caryophytltn 
aromaticusi  a  handsome  branching  tree,  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands.  Thev  take  their  name 
.from  the  Latin  word  clavus,  or  the  French  e/oif,  both  meaning  a  nail,  and  to  which  the  dove  has 
a  considerable  resemblance.  Cloves  were  but  little  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Pliny  appears  to 
be  the  only  writer  who  mentions  them ;  and,  he  says,  vaguely  enough,  that  some  were  brousfat  to 
Rome,  very  similar  to  grains  of  pepper,  but  somewhat  longer ;  th:it  they  were  only  found  in  India, 
in  a  wood  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  and  that  they  served  m  the  mana&cture  of  perf ames.  The 
Dutch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nutmeg,  endeavoured,  when  they  srained  possession  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  cloves,  and,  so  that  the  cultivation  mi^t  be  confinM  to 
Ambroyna,  their  chief  island,  bribed  the  surrounding  chiefs  to  cut  down  all  trees  elsewhere.  Tlie 
Ambroyna,  or  royal  clove,  is  said  to  be  the  best,  and  is  rare ;  but  other  kinds,  nearly  equally  gpod^ 
are  produced  in  other  parts  ef  the  world,  and  they  come  to  Europe  from  Mauntius,  Boorboo, 
Cayenne,  and  Martinique,  as  also  from  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Vincent's,  ^pd  Trinidad.  The  clove  con- 
tains about  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  aromatic  oil,  to  which  is  attributed  its  peculiar  pungent 
flavour,  its  other  parts  being  composed  of  woody  fibre,  water,  gum  and  resin. 

6x5.— BROWN   GRAVY  WITHOUT  MEAT, 
(i^^.— Sauce  Brune,  Maigre.) 

Ingredients.— 2  large  onions,  i  large  carrot,  2  oz,  of  butter,  3  pints  of 
boiling  water,  i  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a  wine-glassful  of  good  beer, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Slice,  flour  and  fry  the  onions  and  carrots  in  the  butter  until 
of  a  nice  light-brown  colour ;  then  add  the  boiling  water  and  the  remain- 
ing ingredients ;  let  the  whole  stew  gently  for  about  an  hour ;  then  strain, 
and  when  cold,  skim  off  all  the  fat  Thicken  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
recipe  No.  614 ;  and,  if  thought  necessary,  add  a  few  drops  of  colouring. 

Time.—i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2d.  per  pint. 

Note. — ^The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mushroom  ketchup  or  other 
sauce  very  much  improves  the  flavour  of  this  gravy. 

616.— BROWNING  FOR  GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

(Fr.—Caramel.) 

The  browning  for  soups  (see  No.  281)  answers  equally  well  for  sauces 

and  gravies,  when  it  is  necessary  to  colour  them  in  this  manner;  but 

where  they  can  be  made  to  look  brown  by  using  ketchup,  wine,  browned 
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onions  or  door,  tomatoes,  or  sauce,  it  is  far  preferable.  As,  however,  in 
cooldiig,  so  much  depends  upon  appearance,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  inexperienced  cook  to  use  the  artificial  means  (No.  281).  When 
no  browning  is  at  hand,  and  you  wish  to  heighten  me  colour  of  your 
gravy,  dissolve  a  lump  of  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon  over  a  sharp  fire ;  when 
it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  drop  it  into  the  sauce  or  gravy  quite  hot.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much,  as  it  would  impart  a  very 
disagreeable  flavour. 

Another  plan,  and  a  good  one,  is  to  chop  some  onions  and  firy  them 
dark  brown  in  a  little  butter  or  dripping  before  beginning  to  make  the 
sauce.    They  can  be  strained  out  afterwards. 

Half  an  ounce  of  flour  fined  dark  brown  in  half  an  ounce  of  butter  or  fat 
can  also  be  used. 

Onion  skins  contain  much  colouring  matter  and  are  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

In  no  case  shoold  a  sauce  intended  to  be  brown  be  sent  to  table  grey. 

617.— A  CHEAP  GRAVY  FOR  HASHES,  Ac. 
(Fr.— Ju8  de  Manage.) 

InglredientB. — Bones  and  trimmings  of  the  cooked  joint  intended  for 
bashing,  ^  teasp€x>nfhl  of  salt,  i  teaspoonfol  of  whole  pepper,  i  teaspoon- 
fal  of  whole  allspice,  a  small  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  i  head  of  celery,  z 
onion,  i  oz;  of  hotter,  flom-,  sufiicient  water  to  cover  the  bones. 

Mode. — Chop  the  bones  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan, 
with  the  trind&ings,  salt,  pepper,  spice,  herbs  and  celery.    Cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  two  or  three  hours.    Slice  and 
fry  the  onion  in  the  butter  till  it  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and  mix  in  flour  in  the 
proportion  of  i  dessertspoonful  to  half  a  pint  of  gravy ;  add  the  gravy 
made  from  the  bones ;  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  flavour  with 
lemon-peel,  anchovy   sauce,  walnut    pickle  or  ketchup,  pickled-onion 
liquor,  or  any  store-sauce  that  may  be  preferred.    Strain,  and  the  gravy 
^  be  ready  for  use.    A  bacon  bone  or  rind  is  an  improvement. 
ISme. — 2  hours,  or  rather  more. 
Average  Cost|  4J.,  exclusive  of  the  bones  and  trimmings. 

61&-GRAVY  MADE  WITHOUT  MEAT  FOR  FOWLS. 
(Ff.— JusdeVolaille.) 

In^dients.— The  necks,  feet,  livers  and  gizzards  of  the  fowls,  i  slice 
of  toasted  bread,  ^  onion,  i  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  i  pint  of  water^  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
ketchup. 
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Mode. — Wash  the  feet  of  the  fowls  thoroughly  clean,  and  cut  thetfl  an 
the  neck  into  small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a  stewpan  with  the  brea< 
onion,  herbs,  seasoning,  livers  and  gizzards ;  pour  the  water  over  ttien 
and  simmer  gently  for  i  hour.  Now  take  out  the  liver,  pound  it,  an 
strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Add  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  and  a  flavour 
ing  of  mushroom  ketchup  ;  boil  it  up  and  serve. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cost,  ^d.  per  pint. 

619.— GRAVY  FOR  ROAST  MEAT.  (Fi'.-Jus  de  Viande, 

Ingredients.— Gravy,  salt. 

Mode. — Put  a  common  dish  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  it   unde 

the  meat,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  removed  from  the  fir< 

When  the  dish  is  full,  take  it  away,  baste  the  meat,  and  pour  the  gr3Lv] 

into  the  dish  on  which  the  joint  is  to  be  served. 

BauoM  and  Oravlei  In  the  Middle  Ages.— Neither  poultry,  butcher's  meat,  nor  roast  eami 
were  eaten  dry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  any  more  than  fri^  nsh  is  now.  Different  sauces,  each  ha\i 
ing  its  own  peculiar  flavour,  were  served  with  all  these  dishes,  and  even  with  the  various  pari 
of  each  animal.  Strange  and  ^otesque  sauces,  as,  for  example,  "  eggs  cooked  on  the  spit,' 
**  butter  fried  and  roasted,"  were  mvented  by  the  cooks  of  those  days ;  but  these  preparations 
had  hardly  any  other  merit  than  that  of  being  stirprising  and  difBcult  to  make. 

620.— GRAVY  FOR  VENISON.  (Fr.-Sauce  pour  Venaison.) 
Ingredients. — Trimmings  of  venison,  3  or  4  mutton  shank-bones*  salt 
to  taste,  I  pint  of  water,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup. 
Mode.~Brown  the  trimmings  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  shank-bones  and  water;    simmei 
gently  for  2  hours,  strain  and  skim,  and  add  the  walnut 
ketchup  and  a  seasoning  of  salt.  Let  it  just  boil,  when 
it  is  ready  to  serve. 
Time.— 2  hours. 


VenlioB.— Far,  &r  away  in  ages  past,  oar  fathers  loved  the  chase  and 
what  it  brought;  and  it  is  usually  imagined  that  when  Isaac  ordered 
his  son  Esau  to  go  out  with  his  weapons,  his  quiver  and  his  bow.  and 
to  prepare  for  him  savoury  meat,  such  as  he  Coved,  it  was  veaison  bal 
desired.  The  wise  Solomon,  too,  delighted  in  this  kind  of  fare ;  fot 
we  learn  that  at  his  table,  every  day  were  served  the  wild  ox,  the  roe- 
THB  DEER.  buck  and  the  stag.    Xenophon  informs  us,  in  his  History,  that  Cyms, 

King  of  Persia,  ordered  that  venison  should  never  be  wanting  at  his 
repasts ;  and  of  the  effeminate  Greeks  it  was  the  delight.  The  Romans,  also,  were  devoted  ad- 
mirers of  the  flesh  of  the  deer ;  and  our  own  kings  and  princes,  from  the  Great  Alfir^  down  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  have  hunted,  although  it  must  be  confessed,  under  vastly  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  swift  buck,  and  relished  theu* "  haunch  "  all  the  more  keenly  that  they  bad  borne 
themselves  Inravely  in  the  pursuit  of  the  animaL 

621.-JUGGED   GRAVY. 

(Excellent.) 
Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  i  lb.  of  lean  ham,  i  onion  or  a  few 
shalots,  2  pints  of  water,  salt  and  whole  pepper  to  taste,  i  blade  of  mace, 
a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  i  a  large  carrot,  i  a  head  of  celery. 
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]lode.'--CBt  fxp  the  beef  and  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  slice  the  vege- 
laisis;  take  a  jar,  capable  of  holding  2  pints  of  water,  and  arrange  there- 
is,  m  kjecs,  the  ham,  meat,  vegetables  and  seasoning  alternately,  filling 
cp  with  the  above  quantity  of  water ;  tie  down  the  jar  or  put  a  plate  over 
the  tof)^  so  that  the  steam  may  not  escape ;  place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let 
it  re&ain  there  from  6  to  8  hours ;  should,  however,  the  oven  be  very  hot 
less  time  will  be  required.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  strain  the  gravy ; 
and  when  cold,  remove  the  fat.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  ketchup,  wines,  or 
aay  (kher  store  sauce  that  may  be  preferred.  Probably  more  water  can 
be  added  in  making  the  sauce. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  jar  in  a  cool  oven  over- 
act, to  draw  the  gravy ;  and  then  it  will  not  require  so 
ioo^  bddng  the  following  day. 

Time. — From  6  to  8  hours,  according  to  the  oven. 
ATcnge  Coet,  yd.  per  pint. 


tari^sA.   Ib  Italy,  bowerer,  the  green  leaves  and  stems  are  also  employed 

Isr  strat  and  soaps,  and  the  seeds  are  also  more  frequendy  made  nse  of  on 

ifce  Cacanesc  than  in  oar  own  islands.     In  Germany,  celery  is  very  highly 

cflBBBcd;  and  it  is  there  boiled  and  served  up  as  a  dish  by  itself,  as  well  as 

■sad  m  Che  conpontion  of  mixed  dishes.    We  ourselves  think  tbat  this  mild 

■roBztic  piaat  micbt  oftener  be  cooked  than  it  is ;  for  there  are  very  few  ^-.t-^Ki* 

fiieer  v^etaUe  preparatiaas  brought  to  table  than  a  well-dressed  plate  of  stewed  celery. 

622.-A  QUICKLY-MADE  GRAVY.    (Fr.— Bouillon  k  la 

Minute.) 

IxigredlentB.—i  1^*  of  shin  of  hee^  i  onion,  i  carrot,  2  or  3  sprigs  of 
paoky  and  savoury  herbs,  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
cayenne  and  mace  to  taste,  }  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Cat  up  the  meat  into  very  small  pieces ;  slice  the  onion  with 
its  skin,  and  the  carrot,  and  put  them  into  a  small  saucepan  with  the 
^Ktler.  Keep  stirring  over  a  sharp  fire  until  they  have  taken  a  little 
«faor,  when  add  the  water  and  the  remaining  ingredients.  Simmer  for 
^  an  hour,  skim  well,  strain  and  flavour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Motc  water  should  be  added  to  the  ingredients,  and  they  should  be  boiled 
^Ssin,  2s  the  goodness  cannot  be  wholly  extracted  in  half  an  hour. 

Tone. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  s^f. 

1  Andred  Different  DlihM. —  Modem  housewives  know  pretty  well  bow  much  care  and 
1  and  foreaieht  are  necessary  io  order  to  serve  well  a  little  dinner  for  six  or  eight  persons 
r  which  will  give  credit  to  the  menage,  and  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  guests.    A 
~  i  gravy,  under  tome  circumstances  that  we  have  known  occur,  will  be  useful  to  many 
)  wfa«ii  they  have  not  much  time  for  preparation.    But,  talking  of  speed,  and  time, 
km,  what  a  combination  of  all  these  must  have  been  necessary  for  the  feast  at  the 
I  e£  Charles  VI.  of  France.    On  that  occasion,  as  Froissart  the  chronicler  tells  us,  the  art 


of  oookmc  with  its  innumerable  paraphernalia  of  sauces  with  Rtavy,  pepper,  cinnamon,  garlic, 
sraffinn,  hrains,  gravy  soups,  milk  potage  and  rago&ts.  had  a  signal  triumph.  The  skilful  cllef  de 
csisaair  of  the  royal  household  covered  tne  great  marble  table  of  the  regal  palace  with  no  less  than 
ahaadrcd  dillneat  dishes,  prepared  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
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623.--RICH  GRAVY  FOR  HASHES,  RAGOUTS,  &c. 

(Fy.— Jus  de  Viande.) 

.   Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  I  large  onion  or  a  few  shalots, 
little  flour,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of  mace,  2  or  3  cloves, 
allspice,  J  teaspoonful  of  whole  pepper,  i  slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  ^ 
head  of  celery  (when  at  hand),  2  pints  of  water,  salt  and  cayenne   t 
taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices,  as  also  the  onions,  dredge  thed 
with  flour,  and  fry  of  a  pale  brown,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get  black 
pour  in  the  water,  let  it  boil  up,  and  skim.  Add  the  remaining  ingre'dients 
and  simmer  the  whole  very  gently  for  two  hours,  or  until  all  the  juices  ar< 
extracted  from  the  meat ;  put  it  by  to  get  cold,  whei 
take  off  all  the  fat.  This  gravy  may  be  flavourec 
with  ketchup,  store  sauces,  wine,  or  anything  thai 
may  give  additional  and  suitable  reUsh  to  the  dish  it 
is  intended  for. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  2  hours.     Average 
Cost,  Sd,  per  pint. 

Alliploe.    (Ft.— PlmoBt.)— This  is  the  popular  name  given   to  pi- 
mento, or  Jamaica  pepper,  known  to  naturalists  as  Eugenia  pimento, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  of  Myrtaceas.  It  is  the  berry  of  a  fine  tree  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  Americat  which  attains  a  height  of  from 
piUEMTO.  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  the  berries  are  not  allowed  to  ripen,  but  being 

gathered  green,  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  become  black.  It 
is  an  inexpensive  spice,  and  is  consioered  more  mild  and  innocent  than  most  other  spices ;  conse- 
quently it  is  much  used  for  domestic  purposes,  combining  a  very  agreeable  variety  of  flavours. 

624.— VEAL  GRAVY  FOR  WHITE  SAUCES,  FRICASSEES^ 
&c.    (Fr.— Blond  de  Veau.) 

Ingredients. — 2  slices  of  nicely-flavoured  lean  ham,  any  poultry  trim- 
n^gs,  3  lbs.  of  lean  veal,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley  ;  a 
few  green  onions  (or  i  large  onion  may  be  substituted  for  these),  a  few 
mushrooms,  when  obtainable ;  i  blade  of  mace,  salt  to  taste,  3  pints  of 
water. 

Mode, — Cut  up  the  ham  and  veal  into  small  square  pieces,  put  these 
in  a  stewpan,  moistening  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  place  them 
over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  glaze,  fill  up  with  water  in  the  above  proportion ;  add  the  remain- 
ing ingredients,  stew  very  slowly  for  3  or  4  hours,  and  do  not  forget  to 
skim  well  the  moment  it  boils.  Put  it  by,  and  when  cold,  take  off  all 
the  fat.  This  may  be  used  for  b6chamel,  sauce  toum6e,  and  many  other 
white  sauces. 

Time.— 3  or  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  gd.  per  pint. 
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FORCEMEATS  AND  STUFFING. 


98S.  Forcemeats — ^To  make  good  forcemeats  care  and  patience  is  neces- 
saxy.  Tbe  mgredients  must  be  thoronghly  pounded,  so  that  no  lumps  or  fibres 
jRBain :  and  for  the  finer  kinds  of  forcemeat,  even  after  the  chopping  and  pounding 
of  ca^  iagiedient  separately,  the  whole  must  be  well  and  long  pounded  together. 

T!»  ingredients  vaiy  mnch,  as  do  the  finished  productions,  if  we  are  to  include 
vadertbeone  name  "forcemeat "  everything  between  plain  veal-stuffing  and  the 
Best  dabofate  game  forcemeat  or  quenelles. 

Let  US  begin  with  the  plainest  The  ingredients  are  bread,  suet,  herbs  and 
sevBiag.  milk,  egg,  or  even  water.  lapping  or  butter  may  replace  the  suet ; 
ba  vfeateter  is  nsed  must  be  chopped  very  fine  or  rubbed  well  in.  In  an  emer- 
^etDT,  soaked  bnead-crnsts  may  replace  bread-crumbs;  but  they  must  be 
tkoreagfaly  soaked  and  broken,  and  sq[ueezed  dry.  The  bread-crumbs  should  be 
TttbU  i^oogh  a  wire  sieve,  or,  failing  that,  a  colander ;  because  in  this  way 
&ef  are  more  qnickly  done  and  more  even  in  size  than  rubbed  on  a  grater. 

The  egp;  is  not  necessary,  particularly  if  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  sewn  into  a  joint, 
^"^ — 1  of  being  shaped  in  balls.     Milk  or  water  will  do,  though  an  egg  is  an  im- 


As  to  iavDoiing,  that  should  not  be  neglected,  even  in  the  simplest  forcemeat. 
There  is  ao  reason  why  pepper  and  salt,  parsley  and  thyme,  should  be  our  only 
sensiq^  Nutmeg,  a  dust  of  mace,  lemon-peel,  fresh  or  dried,  a  sprig  of  herbs 
ti&a  thaa  the  usoal  thyme,  marjoram,  and  parsley,  are  all  acceptable  as  a  varia- 
tin.  Giated  haim  or  lean  bacon  is  also  a  suitable  addition  to  many  forcemeats. 
When  fresh  meat  is  nsed,  it  should  be  raw,  poimded  in  a  mortar,  and  rubbed 
tkno^h  a  wire  sieve.  A  panada  of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in  stock,  is  sometimes 
vedand  in  other  recipes  the  panada  is  directed  to  be  made  of  butter,  fiour  and 
■X&,  or  stock,  boiled  until  it  is  sti£f. 

The  finer  fercemeats  are  usually  poached  in  water  or  stock.  An  invariable 
nle  35  that  the  water  should  be  boiling,  but  should  not  bubble  after  the  force- 
Beat  is  put  in.  It  is  safer  to  lay  them  in  a  buttered  pan,  and  to  pour  boiling 
vaier  gently  in  bom  a  kettle.  Various  sizes  and  shapes  are  made,  according 
^  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Knives  and  spoons  dipped  in  boil- 
TS%  water  are  the  best  implements  to  use  for  shaping,  as  quenelles  should  be 
salt,  and  are  likely  to  stick. 

626.— FORCEMEAT  BALLS  FOR   FISH  SOUPS. 
(Fy.— Farce  de  Homard.) 

bgredientB. — i  middling-sized  lobster,  i  an  anchovy,  i  head  of  boiled 
cdery,  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  %gg^  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace  to  taste, 
4  taHc:^xx>iifals  of  bread-crumbs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  eggs. 

Xbde. — Pick  the  meat  firom  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  and  pound  it,  with 
tfce  soft  parts,  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  celery,  the  yolk  of  tbe  hard-boiled 
egg,  seasoning  and  bread-crumbs.  Continue  pounding  till  the  whole  is 
okxJy  amalgamated.  Warm  the  butter  till  it  is  in  a  liquid  state ;  well 
whisk  the  eggs,  and  work  these  up  with  the  pounded  lobster-meat.  Make 
into  balls  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fry  of  a  nice  pale  brown,  or 
pooch  for  five  minutes.  Half  a  tin  of  lobster  may  be  used. 
SnfflciOity  from  18  to  29  balls  for  i  tureen  of  soup. 
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627.-FORCEMEAT  FOR  COLD  SAVOURY  PIES. 

(Fr.— Farce  de  Veau,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  veal,  i  lb.  of  fat  bacon,  salt,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  a  very  little  nutmeg,  the  same  of  chopped 
lemon-peel,  ^  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  ^  a  teaspoonful  of  minced 
savoury  herbs,  i  or  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Chop  the  veal  and  bacon  together,  and  put  them  in  a  mortar 
vfith  the  other  ingredients  mentioned  above.  Pound  well,  and  bind 
with  I  or  2  eggs  which  have  been  previously  beaten 
and  strained.  Work  the  whole  well  together,  and  the 
forcemeat  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  the  pie  is  not  to 
be  eaten  immediately,  omit  the  herbs  and  parsley,  as 
these  would  prevent  it  from  keeping.  Mushrooms  or 
truffles  may  be  added. 
Sufficient  for  2  small  pies. 

Marjoram.    (Fr.—Harjolaliie.)— Although  there  are  seTeral  apecies 
of  marjoram,  that  which  is  known  as  the  8weet  or  knotted  marjoram  is 
the  one  usually  preferred  in  cookery.    It  is  a  native  of  Portugal*  and 
when  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  seasoning  herb,  they  have  an  agreeable 
MAaiORAM.  aromatic  flavour.    The  winter  sweet  marjoram  used  for  the  same  pur- 

poses, is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  the  pot^marjoram  is  another  varie^ 
brought  from  Sicily.    All  of  them  are  favourite  ingredients  in  soups,  stuffings,  Btc 

628.— FORCEMEAT  FOR  PIKE,  CARP,  HADDOCK,  AND 

VARIOUS   KINDS  OF  FISH.    (Fr.— Farce 

de  Huitres  ou  d'Anchois.) 

Ingredients. — i  02.  of  fresh  butter,  i  oz.  of  suet,  i  oz.  of  fat  bacon,  r 
small  teaspoonful  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley ;  a  little 
onion,  when  liked,  shredded  very  fine;  salt,  nutmeg  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  4  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  i  egg. 

Mode. — Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together,  carefully  mincing  them 
very  finely ;  beat  up  the  egg,  moisten  with  it,  and  work  the  whole  very 
smoothly  together.  Oysters  or  anchovies  may  be  added  to  this  force- 
meat, and  will  be  found  a  great  improvemen 

Average  Cost,  6d, 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  haddock  or  pike. 

629.-FORCEMEAT  FOR  VEAL,  TURKEYS,  FOWLS, 
HARE,  &c.    (Fy.— Farce  de  Jambon.) 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  ham  or  lean  bacon,  i  lb.  of  suet,  the  rind  of 
half  a  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced 
sweet  herbs,  salt,  cayenne  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  6  oz.  of  bread- 
crumbs, 2  eggs. 
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Mode. — Shred  the  ham  or  bacon,  chop  the  suet,  lemon->peel  and  herbs, 
taking  pardcular  care  that  all  be  very  finely  minced ;  add  a  seasoning  to 
taste,  of  salt,  cayenne  and  mace,  and  blend  all  thoroughly  together  with 
the  bread-crumbs  before  wetting.  Now  beat  and  strain  the  eggs,  work 
these  up  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  the  forcemeat  will  be  ready  for 
Tise.  When  it  is  made  into  balls,  fry  of  a  nice  brown  in  boiling  lard,  or 
pot  them  on  a  tin  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  As  we 
h&ve  stated  before,  no  one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly,  and  the 
forcemeat  shoald  be  of  sufficient  body  to  cut  with  a  knife,  and  yet  not  dry 
and  heavy.  For  very  delicate  forcemeat,  it  is  advisable  to  pound  the 
ingredients  together  before  binding  with  the  egg ;  but  for  ordinary  cook- 
ing, mincing  very  finely  answers  the  purpose. 

ATerage  GoBt,  &/. 

Snffident  for  a  turkey,  a  moderate-sized  fillet  of 
veal,  or  a  hare. 

Note. — In  forcemeat  for  Hare,  the  liver  of  the  animal 
is  sometimes  added.  Boil  for  '5  minutes,  mince  it  very 
small,  and  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients.  If  it  shoald 
be  in  an  unsound  state,  it  most  on  no  account  be  made 
use  of. 

,  SwMt  BarlM.— Those  most  usually  employed  for  purposes  of  cook* 

i^soch  as  the  flavouring  of  soaps,  sauces,  forcemeats,  &c.,  are 

wTnWt  sage,  mint,  marjoram,  savory  and  basil.     Other  sweet  herbs 

arecaltivated  for  purposes  of  medicme  and  perfumery;  they  are  most 

ir^tefal  both  to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell ;  and  to  the  aroma  de-  basii.. 

rived  from  them  is  dae,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sweet  and  exhilaratiug 

tr^rance  of  our  **  flowenr  meads.'*     In  town,  sweet  herbs  have  to  be  procured  at  the  green* 

prwers*  or  herbalists',  whilst,  in  the  country  the  garden  should  furnisn  all  that  are  wanted, 

toe  cook  taking  great  care  to  have  some  dried  in  the  autumn  for  her  use  throughout  the  winter 


630-FORCEMEAT  FOR  BAKED  PIKE.    (Fn-Farce  de 
Huitres  et  d'Anchois.) 

b^redients. — 3  oz.  of  breadcrumbs,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  savoury 
W\»,  s  oysters,  2  anchovies  (these  may  be  dispensed  with) ;  2  oz.  of 
soet,  salt,  pepper  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
or  rnOk,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode.— Beard  and  mince  the  oysters,  prepare  and  mix  the  other 
wgredients,  and  blend  the  whole  thoroughly  together.  Moisten  with 
the  cream  and  eggs,  put  all  into  a  stewpan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
thickens,  when  put  it  into  the  fish,  which  should  have  previously  been 
ttilopen,  and  sew  it  up. 

^^^•~*4  or  5  minutes  to  thicken.    Average  Cost,  iod» 

Bnfficiexit  for  a  moderate-sized  pike. 
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631— FRENCH  FORCEMEAT.    (Fn-Quenelles.) 

It'  will  be  well  to  state,  in  the  beginning  of  this  recipe,  that  Frenct 
forcemeat,  or  quenelles,  consists  of  the  blending  of  three  separate  pro^ 
cesses ;  namely,  panada,  udder,  and  whatever  meat  you  intend  usio^^. 

632.— PANADA. 

Ingredients. — ^The  crumb  of  2  penny  rolls,  i  pint  of  white  stock.  No. 
278 ;  I  oz.  of  butter,  i  slice  of  ham,  i  bay  leaf,  a  little  minced  parsley,  2 
shalots,  I  clove,  2  blades  of  mace,  a  few  mushrooms  (when  obtainable)  ; 
butter,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Soak  the  crumb  of  the  rolls  in  milk  for  about  half  an  hour, 
then  take  it  out,  and  squeeze  so  as  to  press  the  milk  from  it ;  put  the 
soaked  bread  into  a  stewpan  with  one  third  of  the  stock,  and  set  it  on 
one  side ;  then  put  into  a  separate  stewpan  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  slice  of 
lean  han^  cut  small,  with  a  bay-leaf,  herbs,  mushrooms,  spices,  &c.«  in 
the  above  proportions,  and  fry  them  gently  over  a  slow  fire.    When 
done,  moisten  with  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  boil  for  20  minutes, 
and  strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve  over  the  panada  in  the  other 
stewpan.     Place  it  over  the  fire,  keep  constantly  stirring,  to  prevent 
its  burning,  and  when  quite  dry,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter.     Let 
this  again  dry  up  by  stirring  over  the  fire;   then  add  the  yolks   of  2 
eggs,  mix  well,  put  the  panada  to  cool  on  a  clean  plate,  and  use  it  when 
required.    Panada  should  always  be  well  flavoured,  as  the  forcemeat  re- 
ceives no  taste  from  any  of  the  other  ingredients  used  in  its  preparation. 

633.— BOILED  CALF'S  UDDER  FOR  FRENCH 
FORCEMEATS. 

Put  the  udder  into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it ;  let  it 
stew  gently  till  quite  done,  when  take  it  out  to  cool.  Trim  all  the  upper 
parts,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  pound  well  in  a  mortar,  till  it  can  be 
rubbed  through  a  sieve.    That  portion  which  passes  through  the  strainer 

is  one  of  the  three  ingredients  of  which 
French  forcemeats  are  generally  composed ; 
but  many  cooks  substitute  butter  for  this, 
being  a  less  troublesome  and  more  expedi- 
tious mode  of  preparation. 

Pestle  and  Mortar.— No  cooker^f  can  be  perfectly 
perfonned  without  the  aid  of  the  useful  instruments 
shown  in  the  engraving.  For  pounding  things  soffici- 
ently  fine,  they  are  invaluable,  and  the  use  of  them  will 
save  a  eood  deal  of  time,  besides  increasing  the  excel- 
lence of  the  preparations.  They  are  made  of  iron,  and 
PBSTLB  AND  MORTAR.  in  that  material  can  be  bonght  cheap ;  but  as  these  are 

not  available  for  all  purposes,  we  should  recommend,  as 

more  economical  in  the  end,  those  made  of  Wedgwood,  although  these  are  considerably  more 

expensive  than  the  former. 
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634-QUENELLE8  OF  VEAL. 
Ingredients.~£qual  quantities  of  veal,  panada  (No.  632),  and  calf  s 
wider  (No.  633) ;  2  eggs,  seasoning  to  taste,  of  pepper,  salt  and  pounded 
mace,  or  grated  nutmeg  ;  a  little  flour. 

Mode. — ^Take  the  fleshy  part  of  veal,  scrape  it  with  a  knife  till  all 
the  meat  is  separated  from  the  sinews,  and  allow  about  half  a  pound  for 
an  entree.     Chop  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till  reduced  to  a 
paste;  then  roll  it  into  a  ball;  make  another  of  panada  (No.  632),  the 
same  size,  and  another  of  udder  (No.  633),  taking  care  that  these  three 
balls  he  of  the  same  size.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  equality  of  size, 
and  not  of  weight,  is  here  necessary.    When  the  three  ingredients  are 
properly  prepared,  pound  them  all  together  in  a  mortar  for  some  time ; 
for  the  more  quenelles  are  pounded  the  more  delicate  they  are.    Now 
moisten  with  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  and  continue  pounding,  adding 
a  seasoning  of  pepper,  spices,  &c.    When  the  whole  is  well  blended 
together,  mould  it  into  balls,  or  whatever  shape  is  intended,  with  a  spoon 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  poach  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  salt 
should  have  been  added.    If  the  quenelles  are  not  Arm  enough,  add  the 
yolk  of  another  egg,  but  omit  the  white,  which  only  makes  them  hollow 
and  pufiy  inside.    In  the  preparation  of  this  recipe,  it  would  ^e  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  ingredients  are  to  be  well  pounded  and  seasoned, 
and  must  be  made  hard  or  soft  according  to  the  dishes  they  are  intended 
for.    For  brown  or  white  ragouts  they  should  be  firm,  and  when  the 
quenelles  are  nsed  very  small,  extreme  delicacy  will  be  necessary  in  their 
preparation.    Their  flavour  may  be  varied  by  using  the  flesh  of  rabbit, 
fowl,  hare,   pheasant,    grouse,   or    an   extra   quantity   of  mushroom, 
parsley,  &c. 
Time.— About  ^  hour  to  poach  in  boiling  water. 
Sufficient,  i  lb.  of  veal  or  other  meat,  with  other  ingredients  in  pro- 
portion, for  I  entr6e. 

Note.— The  French  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  making  forcemeats ;  one  of  the 
pmdpal  causes  of  their  snperiority  in  this  respect  being  that  they  pound  all  the 
ingredients  so  diligently  and  thoroughly.  Anyone  with  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  refined  cookery,  must,  in  this  particular,  implicitly  follow  the  example  of  our 
friends  across  the  Channel. 

%-FORCEMEAT,  or  QUENELLES,  for  TURTLE  SOUP. 
(Fr.— Quenelles  k  Tortue,) 

Soter's  Recipe  for  Forcemeats. — Take  i^  lb.  of  lean  veal  from  the 
fiHet,  and  cut  it  in  long  thin  slices ;  scrape  with  a  knife  till  nothing  but 
the  fibre  remains ;  pnt  it  in  a  mortar,  pound  it  10  minutes,  or  until  in  a 
pprte;  pass  it  through  a  wire  sieve  (use  the  remainder  in  stock) ;  then 
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take  I  lb.  of  good  fresh  beef  suet,  which  skin,  shred  and  chop  very  fine ; 
put  it  in  a  mortar  and  pound  it ;  then  add  6  oz.  of  panada  (that  is,  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  and  boiled  till  nearly  dry)  with  the  suet ;  pound  them 
well  together,  and  add  the  veal;  season  with  x  teaspoonfiil  of  salt,  quarter 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  half  that  of  nutmeg ;  work  all  well  together;  then 
add  4  eggs  by  degrees^  continually  pounding  the  contents  of  the  mortar. 
When  well  mixed,  take  a  small  piece  in  a  spoon,  and  poach  it  in  some 
boiling  water ;  and  if  it  is  delicate,  firm,  and  of  a  good  flavour,  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

636.-OYSTER  FORCEMEAT,  FOR  ROAST  OR  BOILED 
TURKEY.    (Fr.~Farce  de  Huitres,) 

Ingredients.— i  a  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  i^  oz.  of  chopped  suet  or 
butter,  I  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  ^  saltspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  2  eggs,  18  oysters. 

Mode. — Grate  the  bread  very  fine,  and  be  careful  that  no  large  lumps 
remain;  put  it  into  a  basin  with  the  suet,  which  must  be  very  finely 
minced,  or,  when  butter  is  used,  that  must  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
Add  the  herbs,  also  chopped  as  small  as  possible,  and  seasoning ;  mix  all 
these  well  together,  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mingled.  Open 
and  beard  the  oysters,  chop  them,  but  not  too  small,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  and,  with  the  hand,  work  all 
together  until  it  is  smoothly  mixed.  The  turkey  should  not  be  stuffed 
too  full :  if  there  should  be  too  much  forcemeat,  roll  it  into  balls,  fry 
them,  and  use  them  as  a  garnish. 

Snffloient  for  i  turkey. 

637.-SAUSAGE-MEAT  STUFFING,  FOR  TURKEY. 
(Fr.— Farce  de  Saucisse. 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  lean  pork,  6  oz.  of  fat  pork,  both  weighed  after 
being  chopped  (beef  suet  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter) ;  2  oz.  of  bread- 
crumbs, I  small  tablespoonful  of  minced  sage,  z  blade  of  pounded  mace, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  egg. 

Mode. — Chop  the  meat  and  fat  very  finely;  mix  with  them  the  other 
ingredients,  taking  care  that  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
Moisten  with  the  egg,  and  the  stuffing  will  be  ready  for  use.  Equal 
quantities  of  this  stuffing  and  forcemeat  No.  627,  will  be  found  to  answer 
very  well,  as  the  herbs,  lemon-peel,  &c,  in  the  latter,  impart  a  very 
delicious  flavour  to  the  sausage-meat.  As  preparations,  however,  like 
stuffings  and  forcemeats,  are  matters  to  be  decided  by  individual  tastes, 
they  must  be  left,  to  a  great  extent,  to    the  discrimination    of   the 
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cook,  who  should  study  her  employer's  taste  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
respect. 

Ayerage  Cost,  gi. 

Sufficient  for  a  small  turkey. 

638 — SAGE-AND-ONION  STUFFING.    (Fr.— Farce 

au  Sauge  et  aux  Oignons.) 

{For  Guse,  Ducks  and  Pork.) 

Ingredients.— 4  large  onions,  10  sage-leaves,  ^  lb.  of  bread-crumbs, 
1}  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  egg. 

Mode. — Peel  the  onions,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  simmer 
for  5  minutes  or  rather  longer,  and,  just  before  they  are  taken  out,  put  in 
the  sage-leaves  for  a  minute  or  two  to  take  oflF  their  rawness.  Chop  both 
these  very  fine,  add  the  bread,  seasoning  and  butter,  and  work  the  whole 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  when  the  stuffing  will  be  ready  for  use. 
It  should  be  rather  highly  seasoned,  and  the  sage-leaves  should  be  very 
finely  chopped.  Many  cooks  do  not  parboil  the  onions  in  the  manner 
JQst  stated,  but  merely  use  them  raw.  The  stuffing  then,  however,  is 
not  nearly  so  mild,  and,  to  many  tastes,  its  strong  flavour  would  be  very 
objectionable.  When  made  for  goose,  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  the  bird, 
simmered  for  a  few  x^inutes  and  very  finely  minced,  is  frequently  added 
to  this  stuffing ;  and  where  economy  is  studied,  the  egg  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  5  minutes  to  simmer  the  onions. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  4//. 

Bufflcient  for  i  goose,  or  a  pair  of  ducks. 

639.-SOYER'S  RECIPE  FOR  GOOSE  STUFFING. 

Mode. — ^Take  4  apples,  peeled  and  cored,  4  onions,  4  leaves  of  sage, 
and  4  leaves  of  lemon  thyme  not  broken,  and  boil  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them ;  when  done,  pulp  them  through  a  sieve, 
lemoving  the  sage  and  thyme  ;  then  add  sufficient  pulp  of  mealy  potatoes 
to  cause  it  to  be  sufficiently  dry,  without  sticking  to  the  hand ;  add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stuff  the  bird. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  SAUCES. 


.  640.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  who,  intending  to 
give  an  entertainment,  asked  for  the  bill  of  fare.  His  chef  came,  presenting  a 
Usl adorned  with  vignettes,  and  the  first  article  of  which,  that  met  the  princes 
eye,  was  "  fifty  h^inis.'*    "  Bertrand,'*  said  the  prince,  "  I  thmk  you  must  be 
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extravagant.  Fifty  hams !  do  you  intend  to  feast  my  whole  regiment  ?  "  ••  N"o 
Prince^  there  will  be  but  one  on  the  table,  and  the  surplus  I  need  for  my  Es: 
pagnole,  blondes,  garnitures,  &c."  "Bertrand,  you  are  robbing  me:  this  it  err 
will  not  do."  **  Monseigneur,'*  said  the  artiste,  "  you  do  not  appreciate  me 
Give  me  the  order,  and  I  will  put  those  fifty  hams  in  a  crystal  flask  no  biggei 
than  my  thumb."  The  prince  smiled,  and  the  hams  were  passed.  This  wsls  al 
very  well  for  the  Prince  de  Soubise;  but  as  we  do  not  write  for  princes  and 
nobles  alone,  but  that  our  British  sisters  may  make  the  best  dishes  out  of  thi« 
least  expensive  ingredients,  we  will  also  pass  the  hams,  and  give  a  few  gene  raj 
directions  concerning  Sauces,  &c. 

641.  Sauces.— It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  first<>rate  fiaoce  maker  U 
also  a  good  cook;  not  that  sauces  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  cookery,  bul 
because  he  who  can  acquit  himself  creditably  m  the  difl&cult  afifairs  of  life  yjvill 
not  fail  in  the  easier. 

Sauces  give  flavour  to  insipid  food  and  moisten  what  is  too  dty.  They  correcl 
the  acidity  of  one  dish  and  aid  in  the  digestion  of  another.  They  also  ixn^ 
prove  the  appearance  of  many  foods,  covering  what  is  unsightly  and  introducing 
pleasant  colours.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  ot 
the  good  appearance  of  sauces.  Cooks  often  act  as  if  a  good  sauce  did  away  "with 
the  necessity  for  careful  preparation  and  good  material  in  the  solid  part  of  a 
dinner,  especially  in  the  indifiterent  copies  of  French  dishes  that  axe  sometimes  met 
with.  They  sacrifice  flavour  and  even  wholesomeness  to  colour,  and  their  produc- 
tions are  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  fair  without  and  bitter  disappointment  witbin. 
They  forget  that  the  end  and  aim  of  good  cookery  is  to  taste  well,  and  if  by  the 
way  the  eye  is  pleased,  that  is  so  much  gained.  Good  appearance  and  ^ood 
flavour  ought  to  go  together;  but  if  one  must  be  sacrificed,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  appearance  should  go  first. 

642.  Oarniahing. — There  is  a  congruity  in  the  serving  and  garnishing  of 
dishes  that  is  often  lost  sight  of.  To  be  very  neat,  very  simple,  and  good  of  the 
kind  is  generally  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  moderate  household.  There  never  can 
be  any  excuse  for  untidy  serving,  or  food  set  awry,  and  grease  in  tho  wrong 
place,  sauce  spilt  over  the  edges  of  the  dish,  or  dirt.  Such  things  look 
worse  on  an  elaborate  dinner  than  a  plain  one,  just  as  a  soiled  collar  and  dirty 
hands  look  worst  of  all  with  a  smart  dress  and  gold  bracelets.  Never  attempt  to 
serve  a  dinner  beyond  your  powers. 

643.  Simpie  8Wiee8.--At  the  same  time  sauces  are  necessary  in  ihe  most 
th?wl*  h  w^'        ^«y  are  as  easy  to  make  rightly  as  wrongly,  if  only  one  know 

There  are  thick  sauces  and  thin;  sweet,  sour  and  savoury;  store saucfes, as  well 
as  what  some  cooks  call  ••  foundation  "  sauces,  because  the  latter  are  used  as  a 
sortjof  basis  for  the  reception  of  different  flavours. 

644.  Thickening  far  sauces.— The  most  common  thickening  for  sauce 
IS  flour.  The  quantity  generally  used  is  one  ounce,  or  a  heaped  tablespoonful  to 
a  pmt  of  liquid,  though  twice  or  three  times  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  sauce  th  ick 
enough  to  adhere  to  whatever  it  is  poured  over.  Cornflour  or  arrowroot  is 
often  used  instead  of  flour,  and  makes  a  smooth  and  more  delicate  sauce  Xhe 
powders  sold  for  custards  and  custard  sauce  are  made  of  some  kind  of  starch 
flavoured  and  coloured.  •^«*^*-i, 

iUl  sauces  containing  flour  or  starch  must  boil  and  must  be  stirred  till  thev 
do  boil  or  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom,  and.  instead  of  thickening  the  wholY 
mak^  lumps.  After  it  once  boils  it  can  be  left,  and  the  longer  it  cookl  the  thicket 
It  will  be.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  flour,  and  it  does  nSt 
thicken  one  time  as  another.    Dry  flour  must  never  be  mixed  with  hot  liquid 
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unless  it  is  intended  to  form  lumps ;  but  it  most  first  be  stirred  to  a  smooth  paste 
vith  cold  liquid,  and  then  the  hot  poured  over  it ;  or  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  little 
melted  iat  over  the  fire  when  hot,  or  cold  liquid  can  be  added  gradually.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  is  the  best  way  to  mix  all  flour  sauces :  melt  the  fat.  stir  in  the 
fioar :  and  when  the^  are  well  mixed  and  there  are  no  lum|>s,  add  liquid  gradually, 
on  or  off  the  fire,  stirring  continually  till  all  boils.  Sometimes  the  flour  is  cooked 
in  the  ht  until  it  takes  a  brown  colour,  more  or  less  dark.  This  is  one  way  of 
colocring  sauce  and  is  called  "roux."  The  flour  so  cooked  does  not  thicken 
quite  so  much  as  uncooked  flour,  and  therefore  rather  more  should  be  used. 

645.  "Eggm  4ti  sauces. — Eggs  are  also  used  to  thicken  sauces,  sometimes  the 
yolk  only,  sometimes  both  yolk  and  white,  and  both  with  and  without  the  addition  of 
ioar.  They,mttst  be  well  stirred  and  never  be  allowed  to  heat  to  boiling,  as  the  yolk 
then  hardens,  and  will  not  mix  with  the  sauce ;  but  they  must  be  heated  enough  to 
slightly  ooagnlate  the  albumen,  or  the  sauce  does  not  thicken.  To  pour  boiling 
iiqaid  very  gradually  over  the  eggs  in  a  basin  is  often  sufficient  The  safest  way  to 
cook  an  eg^-sauce  is  in  a  basin  or  jug  standing  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  or  in  a 
tes  marU^  made  on  purpose ;  but  an  ordinary  saucepan  can  be  used  if  with  care. 
On  the  least  appearance  of  *'  curdling,"  the  sauce  should  be  lifted  from  the  fire, 
pooled  into  a  cold  basin  and  stirred. 

646.  Vegetahie  sauces,— In  many  other  sauces  the  thickening  is  made  by 
nibbing  vegetables  or  fruit  through  a  sieve.  These  purees  should  stand  about 
midway  between  vegetable  soup  and  purto  of  vegetables  served  as  entries  or 
with  the  second  course,  neither  so  thick  as  one  nor  so  thin  as  the  other. 

Cream  and  butter  added  to  sauce  just  before  serving  should  not  be  allowed  to 
boil. 

647.  Utensiis  for  sauce^tnaking*— It  is  essential  to  success  that  pro. 
per  utensils  for  sauce-making  be  provided.  The  first  of  these  are  wooden  spoons 
aod  iDund-bottomed  saucepans.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  lumps  in  a  sauce 
if  it  has  to  be  made  with  a  pointed  spoon  and  a  flat -bottomed  saucepan.  And 
then  the  pans  must  be  scrupulously  clean ;  for  in  a  dirty  pan  a  bad  colour  for 
white  sauce  and  a  bad  flavour  for  all  is  inevitable.  One  great  use  of  copper 
pans  is  that  they  are  cleaned  both  inside  and  out,  when  iron  pans  are  neglected. 

648.  Colouring  far  sauce,— Aa  a  rule,  sauces  should  be  of  some  decided 
colour.  If  they  are  white,  they  should  be  very  white ;  if  they  are  called  brown, 
they  should  not  be  grey ;  nor  if  red.  a  dull  pink.  In  order  to  get  these  decided 
colours,  artificial  colouring  matter  is  used.  Brown  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  harmless,  for  it  is  produced  by  roasted  flour,  sugar,  or  vegetable,  which  add 
to  the  flavour  as  well  as  the  appearance,  if  the  roasting  is  not  carried  to  the  point 
of  burning.  Onion  skins  contain  much  colouring  matter  of  a  harmless  kind. 
Home-made  browning  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is  bought,  which  has  often  a 
disagreeable  flavour  of  liquorice.  The  home-made  is,  besides,  much  cheaper. 
Most  bought  sauces  are  coloured,  and  so  serve  a  double  purpose. 

For  red  colouring  the  cochineal  insect,  and  also  beetroot  juice  are  used  in  pri. 
vale  houses ;  but  these  are  now  less  common  than  the  prepared  cochineal  sold  in 
bottles  which  is  very  often  adulterated  with  magenta,  one  of  the  aniline  dyes. 
Red  earth,  or  bole  Armenian,  is  used  to  colour  potted  meats,  pickles,  &c.  Lobster 
spa^Ru  gives  a  brilliant  scarlet,  quite  difiisrent  to  the  crimson  of  cochineal  or 
magenta.  Spinach  green  is  always  harmless.  It  is  the  only  green  colouring  suiuble 
for  kitchen  use.  Many  greens  contain  arsenic ;  and  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  to 
g\ve  the  bright  colour  to  pickles.  It  can  be  detected  by  its  speedy  discoloration 
of  silver. 
The  brilliant  green  of  .well-cooked  green  vegetables,  in  gamiah,  or  sauce  hat 
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657.— APPLE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Pommes.) 

(For  Gccse,  Porkt  &c,) 

Ingredients.— 6  good-sized  apples,  sifted  sugar  to  taste,  a  piece  01 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  water. 

Mode. — Pare,  core  and  quarter  the  apples,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water  to  preserve  their  whiteness.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan,  with  suffii 
cient  water  to  moisten  them,  and  boil  till  soft  enough  to  pulp.  Bea.< 
them  up,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Thi^ 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  tureen. 

Time.— According  to  the  apples,  about  f  hour.    Average  Gosty  4d. 

Stlffioienty  this  quantity,  for  a  goose  or  couple  of  ducks. 

658.— BROWN  APPLE  SAUCE.    (Fn— Sauce  aux  Pommes.) 

Ingredients. — 6  good-sized  apples,  i  pint  of  brown  gravy,  cayenne  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  gravy  in  a  stewpan  and  add  the  apples,  after  having 
pared,  cored  and  quartered  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently  till  tender ; 
beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and  season  with  cayenne.  This  sauce  is  preferred 
by  many  to  the  preceding. 

Time,— According  to  the  apples,  about  J  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

659.— APRICOT  SAUCE.    (Fr.—Sauce  aux  Abricots.) 

(For  Sweet  Puddings,  &c,) 

Ingredients.— z  dozen  apricots,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour  or  arrowroot* 
X  glass  of  sherry,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  apricots  in  half,  remove  the  stones  and  crush  the 
kernels  in  a  mortar,  put  them  with  the  fruit  in  a  stewpan  with  enough 
water  to  just  cover  them.  Mix  the  arrowroot  very  smoothly  with  water 
and  add,  with  the  sherry  and  sugar,  to  the  fruit.  When  the  apricots  are 
well  stewed  the  sauce  is  ready.     Strain  and  serve. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  is.  6d. 

Seasonable  August,  September  and  October. 

660.-.ARROWROOT  SAUCE. 

(For  Puddings,) 

Ingredients.— 2  small  teaspoonftils  of  arrowroot,  4  dessertspoonfuls 
of  pounded  sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 
i  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  with  the  water ;  put  this  into  a 
stewpan  ;  add  the  sugar,  strained  lemon-juice  and  grated  nutmeg.  Stir 
these  ingredients  over  the  fire  until  they  boil,  when  the  sauce  is  ready 
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for  ase.  A  small  quantity  of  wine,  or  any  liqueur,  would  very  much 
improve  the  flavour  of  this  sauce :  it  is  usually  served  with  bread,  rice 
custard,  or  any  dry  pudding  that  is  not  very  rich, 

!nme.— Altogether,  15  minutes.    Ayerage  Cost,  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

661.— ASPARAGUS  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Pur^e  d'Asperges.) 

Ingredients.— I  bunch  of  green  asparagus,  salt,  i  oz.  of  fresh  butter, 
1  small  bunch  of  parsley,  3  or  4  green  onions,  i  large  lump  of  sugar, 
4  tablespoonfols  of  sauce  toumde. 

Mode. — Break  the  asparagus  in  the  tender  part,  wash  well,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  salt  and  water  to  render  them  green.  When  they  are 
tender,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  cold  water ;  drain  them  on  a 
doth  till  all  moisture  is  absorbed  from  them.  Put  the  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  parsley  and  onions ;  lay  in  the  asparagus,  and  fry  the 
whole  over  a  sharp  fire  for  5  minutes.  Add  salt,  the  sugar  and  sauce 
toomde,  and  simmer  for  another  5  minutes.  Rub  all  through  a  tammy, 
and  if  not  a  very  good  colour,  use  a  little  spinach  green.  This  sauce 
should  be  rather  sweet    This  is  suitable  for  garnish. 

Tiiiie.--Aitogether  40  minutes.  Average  Gost,  for  this  quantity, 
IS.  4^. 

662.--ASPIC,  OR  ORNAMENTAL  SAVOURY  JELLY. 

(Fr.— Aspic,  pour  garnitures.) 

Ingredients.— 4  lbs.  of  kuuckle  of  veal^  i  cow-heel,  3  or  4  slices  of 
haoif  any  poultiy  trimmings,  2  carrots,  x  onion,  i  faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
I  glass  of  sherry,  3  quarts  of  water,  seasoning  to  taste  of  salt  and  whole 
white  pepper,  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Lay  the  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  cut  up  the  veal  and 
cow-heel  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  on  the  ham ;  add  the  poultry 
trimmings,  vegetables,  herbs,  sherry  and  water,  and  let  the  whole  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  4  hours,  carefully  taking  away  all  scum  that  may 
rise  to  Uie  sur&ce ;  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  pour  into  an  earthea 
pan  to  get  cold.  Have  ready  a  clean  stewpan,  put  in  the  jelly,  and  be 
paiticolar  to  leave  the  sediment  behind,  or  it  will  not  be  clear.  Add  the 
whites  of  3  eggs,  with  salt  and  pepper,  to  clarify;  keep  stirring  over  the 
fire  tin  the  whole  becomes  very  white ;  then  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it 
stand  till  clear.  When  this  is  the  case,  strain  it  through  a  cloth  or  jelly- 
bag,  and  use  it  for  moulding  poultry,  &c.  Tarragon  vinegar  may  be  added 
to  give  an  additional  flavour. 

Tmie.— Altogether  4i  hours.    Average  Oostj  for  this  quantity,  4s. 
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663.--ASPIC  JELLY. 

(Another  Mode.) 

To  2  quarts  of  any  stock  add  i^  oz.  of  gelatine  (less  if  the  stock  is  stiff)  « 
X  carrot,  i  small  turnip,  i*  shalot,  4  cloves,  mace,  6  peppercorns,  rind  a.ii<i 
juice  of  a  lemon,  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  herbs, 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  some  shells,  ^  to  ^  a  lb.  of  lean  beef,  or  veaJ 
scraped  clear  of  fat  and  gristle.  Whisk  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  let  it 
boil  well  up,  settle  for  10  to  15  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  stove  and  strsLin 
through  a  cloth.    The  meat  may  be  omitted. 

White  Popper.— This  b  the  prodace  of  the  same  plant  as  that  which  produces  the  black 
pepper,  from  which  it  is  manufactared  by  steeping  in  lime  and  water,  and  nibbing  it  between 
ttie  bands  till  the  coats  come  off.  The  best  hemes  only  will  bear  this  operation ;  hence  tbe 
superior  qualities  of  white  pepper  fetch  a  hif;her  price  than  those  of  the  other.  It  is  leas  acrid 
than  the  black,  and  is  much  prised  among  the  Chmese.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  rice- 
flour,  as  the  black  is  with  burnt  bread.  The  berries  of  the  pepper-plant  grow  in  spikes  of  firoai 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  are,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright-red  colour.  After  being  gathered,  which  is  done 
when  they  are  green,  they  are  spread  out  in  the  sun,  where  they  become  black  and  shriTelled, 
when  they  are  ready  for  being  prepared  for  the  market. 


664.-BACON  SAUCE,  OR  POTATO  SALAD. 

(To  be  eaten  without  meat,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  bacon  or  ham,  2  onions,  x  wineglassful  of  vine- 
gar, pepper,  salt,  flour,  2  gills  of  water,  potatoes. 

Mode.— Take  small  potatoes,  wash  them  and  boil  them  in  their  skins, 
then  peel  and  slice.  Cut  some  rashers  of  ham  or  streaky  bacon  into 
small  dice,  and  fry  slowly  in  a  stewpan  for  2  minutes,  then  add  the  onions, 
finely  chopped,  dredge  in  a  little  flour  and  stir  till  the  onion  is  a  pale 
brown,  then  add  the  vinegar,  pepper,  salt  and  water.  Stir  till  it  boils, 
then  pour  over  the  potatoes.  This  sauce  is  perfectly  admissible  with  veal 
cutlet,  boiled  fowl,  &c.,  and  is  also  an  excellent  form  of  potato  salad. 

Time. — About  10  minutes. 

Average  Cost,  without  the  potatoes,  6i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


665.~FRENCH  WHITE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Bechamel.) 

Ingredients.— I  small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  cloves,  ^a  bay-leaf,  i 
small  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  to  taste,  3  or  4  mushrooms,  when 
obtainable ;  2  pints  of  white  stock,  z  pint  of  cream,  z  tablespoonful  of 
arrowroot. 

Mode. — Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  parsley,  cloves,  bay- 
leaf,  herbs  and  mushrooms;  add  a  seasoning  of  salt,  but  no  ground 
pepper,  as  that  would  give  the  sauce  a  dusty  appqarance,  and  should  be 
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avoided.  When  it  has  boiled  long  enough  to  extract  the  flavour  of  the 
herbs,  &c.,  strain  it,  and  boil  it  up  quickly  again,  until  it  is  nearly  half 
reduced.  Now  mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  with  the  cream,  pour  to  it  the 
reduced  stock,  and  continue  to  simmer  slowly  for  10  minutes,  if  the  sauce 
be  thick.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  thin,  it  must  be  stirred  over  a 
sharp  fire  till  it  thickens.  This  is  the  foundation  of  many  kinds  of  sauces, 
especially  white  sauces.  Always  make  it  thick,  as  you  can  easily  thin  it 
with  cream,  milk,  or  white  stock. 

Tune. — ^Altogether,  2  hours. 

Average  Cost,  is.  per  pint. 

Ite  GloT».  (Ff.— Clou  da  Glroflt.)— The  cIoT»-tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Molucca  Islands,  panicalarly  Amboyna.  and  attains  the  height  of  a 
Uord-tree,  and  no  verdure  is  ever  seen  unaer  it.  From  the  eztremi- 
txs  o(  the  branches  quantities  of  Aowers  grow ;  at  first  white,  then 
thej  become  green,  and  nest  red  and  hard,  when  they  have  arrived  at 
tbeir  clove  state.  When  they  become  dry,  they  assume  a  yellowish 
hoe,  which  subsequently  chsnges  into  a  dark  brown.  As  an  aromatic, 
the  dove  is  highly  stimulating,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil.  There 
2re  MVCTsl  varieties  of  the  clove ;  the  best  is  called  the  royal  ciovtf 
which  is  scarce,  and  which  is  blacker  and  smaller  than  Uie  other  kinds. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  th^  the  flowers,  when  fully  developed,  are  qmte 
iaodoroos,  and  that  tbe  real  fruit  is  not  in  the  least  aromatic  The 
fonn  is  that  of  a  nail,  baving  a  globular  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals 
of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves  of  the  calvx  not  expanded,  with  a  nearly 
CTiinirical  germen,  acAroely  an  inch  in  length,  situate  below.  tbs  clots* 


666.-FRENOH  WHITE  SAUCE  WITHOUT  MEAT. 
(Fr.— Btehamel  Maigre.) 

In^i^edionts. — 2  onions,  i  blade  of  mace,  mushroom  trimmings,  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley,  i  oz.  of  butter,  flour,  i  a  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of 
milk,  salt,  the  juice  of  i  a  lemon,  2  eggs. 

Mode.~Put  in  a  stewpan  the  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  with  the 
onions,  mace,  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  salt.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
for  20  -minutes.  In  the  meantime,  melt  in  another  saucepan  i  oz.  of 
butter,  add  i  oz.  of  flour  and  strain  and  gradually  add  the  liquor,  stirring 
it  well  till  it  boils  up;  then  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  continue 
stirring  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  Now  add  the  lemon-juice.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  about  4  dessertspoonfuls  of  milk ;  strain  this  to 
the  sauce,  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  lest  it 
curdle. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour.    Ayerage  Cost,  si.  per  pint. 

Note.— This  is  a  good  sauce  to  pour  over  boiled  fowls  when  they  are  a  bad 
colour. 

BtaAPsoper.   (Pr.-PolTra.>-Thi8  well-known  aromatic  spice  i«  «*»«  j™^*  ®^ V'*^*?.!?! 
cUmbiag  viniTand  is  a  native  of  tbe  East  Indies,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  m  Malabar  and  tbe 
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eastern  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  others  in  the  same  latitude.  It  was  formerly 
confined  to  these  countries,  but  it  has  now  been  jntrod need,  to  Cay- 
enne. It  is  generally  employed  as  a  condiment ;  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that,  even  in  small  (juantities,  it  prodoces  detrimental 
effects  on  inflammatory  constitutions.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  work  on  Diet, 
says :  "  Foreign  spices  were  not  intended  by  Nature  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  temperate  climes ;  they  are  heating,  and  highly  stimalant.  I 
am,  however,  not  anxious  to  give  more  weight  to  this  objection  than 
it  deserves.  Man  is  no  longer  the  child  of  Nature,  nor  the  passive 
inhabitant  of  any  particular  region.  He  ranges  over  every  part  of 
the  g^obe,  and  elicits  nourishment  from  the  productions  of  every 
climate.  Nature  is  very  kind  in  fevooring  the  growth  of  those  {m-o* 
dnctions  which  are  most  likely  to  answer  our  local  wants.  Those 
climates,  for  instance,  which <  engender  endemic  diseases,  are,  ia 
general,  congenial  to  the  growth  of  plants  that  operate  as  antidotes 
to  them.  But  if  we  go  to  the  East  for  tea,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  to  the  West  for  sugar.  The  dyspeptic  invalid. 
however,  should  be  cautious  in  their  use ;  thev  may  aflord  temporary 
benefit,  at  the  expense  of  permanent  mischief.  It  has  been  wed 
said,  that  the  best  quality  of  spices  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  and 
their  worst  to  destroy,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  tone  of  tne  stomach . 
BLACK  PEPPER.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  meats  should  always  be  suspected  when 

they  require  spicy  seasonings  to  compensate  tor  their  natural  want 
of  sapidity."  The  quality  of  pepper  is  known  oy  rnbbing  it  between  the  hands ;  that  which  with- 
stands this  operation  is  good,  that  which  is  reduced  to  powder  by  it  is  bad.  The  quantity  of 
pepper  imported  into  Europe  is  very  great. 

667.— BENTON  SAUCE.     (Fr.-Sauce  Raifort.) 

{To  Serve  with  Hot  or  Cold  Roast  Buf.) 
Ingredients.— I  tablespoonful  of  scraped  horseradish,  i  teaspoonful 

of  made  mustard,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  4  tablespoon fuls  of 

vinegar. 
Mode, — Grate  or  scrape  the  horseradish  very  finey  and  mix  it  with  the 

other  ingredients,  which  must  all  be  well  blended  together ;  serve  in  a 

tureen.    With  cold  meat  this  sauce  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  pickles. 
Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  zd. 

668.~BLONDE  SAUCE. 

(For  any  kind  of  Fish.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  melted  butter,  No.  679  ;  3  tablespoonfuls  stock,  i 
onioui  2  mushrooms,  i  lemon,  parsley,  i  glass  of  sherry,  yolks  of  three 
eggs. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onion  finely,  chop  the  mushrooms  and  parsley,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  melted  butter,  stock  and  sherry,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  the  lemon.  Simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then  whisk  the 
yolks  of  3  eggs  well,  add  to  the  sauce,  and  stir  over  the  fire  for  six 
minutes.    Strain  the  sauce  through  a  sieve,  and  serve  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— 36  minutes.    Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  pint 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

669.~BORDELAISE  SAUCE. 
Ingredients. — i  pint  Spanish  sauce,  2  gills  sauterne,  i  tablespoonful 
chopped  parsley,  i  tablespoonful  of  chopped  shalots,  mignonette  pepper. 
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Mode. — Put  the  above  into  a  stewpan  and  reduce  over  the  fire  one  half. 
Skim  carefully  and  pour  into  a  bain-marie  pan. 
Time. — I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  Sd.  per  pint. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

670.-BRANDY  SAUCE. 

Ingredients. — i  tablespoonful  of  baked  flour,  3  02,  fresh  butter,  x 
Ubiespoonful  moist  sugar,  }  pint  of  boiling  water,  i  wineglassful  brandy. 

Mode. — Work  the  flour  and  butter  together  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then 
stir  in  the  boiling  water  and  sugar,  boil  gently  for  10  minutes,  then  add 
the  brandy. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  8d.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

671.— BREAD  SAUCE.    (Fr.-~Sauce  au  Pain.) 

(To  Serve  wUh  Roast  Turkey,  Fowl,  Game,  &c) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  milk,  \  lb.  of  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loaf,  i 
oDion,  poimded  mace,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Peel  and  quarter  the  onion,  and  simmer  it  in  the  milk  till  per- 
fectly tender.  Break  the  bread,  which  should  be  stale,  into  small  pieces, 
carefully  picking  out  any  hard  outside  pieces ;  put  it  in  a  very  clean 
saucepan,  strain  the  milk  over  it,  cover  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour 
to  soak.  Now  beat  it  up  with  a  fork  very  smoothly,  add  a  seasoning  of 
pounded  mace,  cayenne  and  salt,  with  i  oz.  of  butter; 
give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  serve.  To  enrich  this  sauce, 
a  small  quantity  of  cream  may  be  added  just  before  send- 
ing it  to  table. 

Tiitte.~Altogether  1}  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this 
quantity,  4^/. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  turkey,  pair  of  fowls,  or  brace 
of  partridges. 

.  *t»w-    (Ft.— Ptonr  de  Kmcada.)— Thi»  is  the  membrane  which  surrounds 

iBe  shea  of  the  nutmeg.    lis  eeneral  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 

Dutmeg,  prodncing  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  with  a  hot  and  scrid  taste.  mauk. 

It  IS  of  an  deaginoos  nature,  is  yellowish  in  its  hue,  and  is  used  largely  as  a 

condimeot.    In  "  Bebton's  Dictionary  "  we  find  that  the  four  largest  of  the  Banda  Islandi 

produce  250,000  lbs.  of  it  annually,  which,  with  nutmegs,  are  their  principal  articles  of  export. 

672.— BREAD  SAUCE.     (Fr.-Sauce  au  Pain.) 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredient8.*-<;iblets  of  poultry,  j  lb.  of  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loai^  x 
onion,  iz  whole  peppers,  i  blade  of  mace,  salt  to  taste,  z  tablespooDfois 
of  cream  or  melted  butter,  i  pint  of  water. 
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Mode. — Pat  the  giblets,  with  the  head,  neck,  legs,  &c.,  into  a  stewpan; 
add  the  onion,  pepper,  mace,  salt,  and  rather  more  than  i  pint  of  water. 
Let  this  simmer  for  an  hour,  when  strain  the  liquor  over  the  bread,  which 
should  be  previously  grated  or  broken  into  small  pieces.  Cover  ap  the 
saucepan,  and  leave  it  for  an  hour  by  the  side  of  the  fire ;  then  beat  the 
sauce  up  with  a  fork  until  no  lumps  remain,  and  the  whole  is  nice 
and  smooth.  Let  it  boil  for  3  or  4  minutes ;  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is 
rather  thick ;  when  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  good  melted  butter  or 
cream,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— 2i  hours.   Average  Cost,  6d. 

673.~BROWNED  BUTTER.    (Fr.-Beurre  Noir.) 

(A  French  Sauce.) 

Ingredients, — i  lb.  of  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  and 
when  it  smokes,  throw  in  the  parsley,  and  add  the  vinegar  and  seasoning. 
Let  the  whole  simmer  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 
This  is  a  very  good  sauce  for  skate. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  sd. 

674.-CLARIFIED  BUTTER. 

Put  the  butter  in  a  basin  before  the  fire,  and  when  it  melts,  stir  it  round 
once  or  twice,  and  let  it  settle.  Do  not  strain  it  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
as  it  causes  so  much  waste.  Pour  it  gently  off  into  a  clean  dry  jar,  care- 
fully leaving  all  sediment  behind.  Let  it  cool,  and  carefully  exclude  the 
air  by  means  of  a  bladder,  or  piece  of  wash-leather  tied  over.  If  the 
butter  is  salt,  it  may  be  washed  before  melting,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
sweet  dishes. 

675.-BUTTER  MELTED.    (Fr.-Beurre  Fondu.) 

Put  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter  in  a  stewpan  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  stir  it  till  it  melts,  but  do  not  let  it  bum,  and  use  no  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  just  to  melt  it.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  serve  in 
a  hot  tureen. 

This  is  often  served  with  fish,  asparagus,  &c.,  instead  of  melted  butter 
sauce. 

Time.— 5  minutes.   Average  Cost,  6d. 

676.— MELTED  BUTTER.    (Fr— Sauce  au  BeurreO 

Ingredients.-^  oz.  of  butter,  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  salt  to  taste. 
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Moda. —  Melt  the  batter  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  flour,  and  add  the  water 
very  gradually  with  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  stir  it  constantly  till  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended  and  leave  no  lumps.  Let  it 
tbcronghly  boil,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Just  before  serving  add  a  little 
cream  or  another  ounce  of  butter,  cul  in  pieces,  but  do  not  again  allow  it 
to  boil.    Lemon-juice  is  a  great  improvement. 

Time. — i  minute  to  simmer.  Average  Cost^  for  this  quantity,  4^,, 
vithout  cream. 


677.— MELTED  BUTTER.    (Fr.— Sauce  au  Beurre.) 

[More  Economical,) 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  butter,  z  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  salt  to  taste, 
\  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour  and  wafer  to  a  smooth  batter,  which  put  into  a 
saucepan.  Add  the  flour  and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  keep  stirring  one  way 
till  ail  the  ingredients  are  melted  and  perfectly  smooth ;  let  the  whole  boil 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  serve. 

Time. — 2  minutes  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2d. 


678.—MELTED  BUTTER.    (Fr.— Sauce  Blanche.) 

Ingredients.— 2  or  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  white  stock 
or  milk  and  water,  salt  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  a  teaspoonful  of  white  vinegar. 

Mode. — Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  i  oz  of  butter  and  the 
stock  wanned.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  very  gradually  and  leave 
no  lumps,  as  they  cannot  be  taken  out  afterwards.  Let  the  sauce 
thoroughly  boil.  Then  add  off  the  fire  the  rest  of  the  butter  and  the 
flavouring  and  do  not  let  it  boil  again.    Some  cooks  add  the  yolk  of  an 

^%' 

Flour  varies  a  good  deal  and  the  sauce  may  be 
too  thick,  in  which  case  a  little  more  stock  should 
be  added. 

KvtBiag.  (It.— Mnsoado.)  This  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
was  long  kept  from  being  spread  in  other  places  by  the  monopolising 
spirit  of  the  Dutch,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  it  wholly  to  themselves 
by  eradicating  it  from  every  other  island.  We  find  it  suted  in 
"Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,"  under  the  article 
**  Banda  Islands,"  that  the  four  largest  are  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nutmegs,  of  which  about  500,000  lbs.  are  annually  produced.  The 
plant,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  British,  has  now  found  its  way  into 

Penang  and  Bencoolen,  where  it  flourishes  and  produces  well.    It  has 

also  been  tried  to  be  naturalised  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  bears  fruit 

al\  the  year  round.    There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg— one  wild,  and 

long  and  oval-ihaped,  the  other  cultivated  and  nearly  round.     Tbe  the  nutmeg. 

best  U  firm  and  hard,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  wkh  a  hot  and 

ac^  taste.    It  ought  \9  be  used  with  caution  by  those  who  are  of  paralytic  or  apop'ectic 
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679.-MELTED  BUTTER  MADE  WITH  MILK. 

IngredientB. — i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter,  \  pint  of  milk,  a 
few  grains  of  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  the  butter  and  flour  smoothly  in  a  lined  saucepan  over  the 
fire,  and  pour  in  the  milk.  Keep  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  over  a 
sharp  fire ;  let  it  boil  quickly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 
This  is  a  very  good  foundation  for  onion,  lobster,  or  oyster  sauce  ;  using 
nulk  instead  of  water  makes  it  look  so  much  whiter  and  more  delicate. 

Time.— Altogether,  10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  3^. 

680.-SAUCE  FOR  CALF'S  HEAD. 

Ingreclients. — 2  small  onions,  i  carrot,  i  bay-leaf,  |  a  lemon,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  parsley,  2  oz,  butter,  i  lump  of  sugar,  i  glass  white 
wine,  cayenne,  salt,  ^  pint  stock,  No.  274. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions  and  brown  them  slightly  in  butter,  slice  the 
carrot  thinly,  add  the  flour,  chopped  parsley,  lemon-peel  and  juice, 
the  bay-leaf,  some  white  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Put  into  the  pan  again,  add  a  glass  of  any 
white  wine,  the  rest  of  the  butter,  sugar,  cayenne,  and  more  lemon-juice 
if  required.  As  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  heated  remove  from  the  fire  and 
serve. 

Time.— 35  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

681.— CAPER  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Capres.) 

(For  Boiled  Mutton) 

Ingredients. — \  pint  of  melted  butter.  No.  676,  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
capers  or  nasturtiums,  i  tablespoonfiil  of  their  liquor. 

Mode. — Chop  the  capers  twice  or  thrice,  and  add  them,  with  their 
liquor,  to  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  made  very  smoothly;  keep 
stirring  well,  let  the  sauce  just  simmer,  and  serve  in  a  tureen.  Pickled 
nasturtium-pods  are  flne-flavoured,  and  by  many  are  eaten  in  preference 
to  capers.    They  make  an  excellent  sauce. 

Time.— 2  minutes  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  W. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  kg  of  mutton. 

682.-CAPER  SAUCE.     (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Capres.) 

(For  Fish,) 
Ingredients.—!  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676 ;  3  dessertspoonfuls  of 
capers,  i  dessertspoonful  of  their  liquor,  a  small  piece  of  glaze,  if  at 
hand  (this  may  be  dispensed  with),  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  ditto  of  pepper* 
1  tablespoonful  of  smchovy  essence. 
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Mode. — Cat  the  capess  across  once  or  twice,  but  do  not  chop  them 
ne  ;  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of  good  melted  butter,  and 
idd  all  the  other  ingredients.  Keep  stirring 
he  whole  until  it  just  simmers,  when  it  is  ready  to 
jervc. 
'Hme. — I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Cofit, 

hx  this  quantity,  5 J. 
Snfficdent  to  serve  with  a  skate,  or  2  or  3  slices 

of  sahnon. 

Capen.  (Fr.  Gapraa.)— These  are  the  unopened  buds  of  e  low 
trzJo^  shrub  which  grows  wild  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of 
Greece,  as  weU  as  in  Northern  Africa;  the  plant,  however, 
has  come  to  be  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe.  After  being 
pickled  in  vinegar  and  sak,  they  are  imported  from  Sicily,  Italy  ana 
tke  Sooth  of  France.    The  best  are  from  Toulon.  ths  capsk. 

683.— A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CAPER  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cut 
P^ey,  ^  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Boil  the  parsley  slowly  to  let  it  become  a  bad  colour ;  cut,  but 
do  not  chop  it  fine.  Add  it  to  half  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted  butter, 
^ith  salt  and  vinegar  in  the  above  proportions.    Boil  up  and  serve. 

Time.— 3  minutes  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  3d. 

634-— CARROT  SAUCE.    (Fr.--Sauce  aux  Carottes.) 

ingredients. — i  large  carrot,  butter,  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  lemon-juicei 
3  pint  gravy,  No.  353. 

Mode.— Wash  and  scrape  the  carrot  thoroughly,  then  grate  it.  Put 
^  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  into  a  sancepaxi,  tind  as  soon  as  it  is 
melted  add  the  carrot.  Then  put  in  the  gravy,  salt,  pepper,  some 
chopped  parsley  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Let  the  sauce 
simmer  till  it  is  smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Thisf^auce  may 
^  ^ten  with  any  dish  that  admits  of  a  carrot  accompaniment. 

Time.— 15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

^eaaonable  at  any  time. 

^.--CAYENNE  VINEGAR;  or,  ESSENCE  OF  CAYENNE. 

^redients. — ^  oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  i  pint  of  strong  spirit,  or  i 
puit  of  vinegar. 

laode.— Put  the  vinegar,  or  spirit,  into  a  bottle,  with  the  above  pro- 
Wion  of  cayenne,  and  let  it  steep  for  a  month,  when  strain  ofif  and 

ttle  for  use.  This  is  excellent  seasoning  for  soups  or  sauces,  but  must 
be  used  very  sparingly. 
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686.-CeLeRY  SAUCE,    (Fr.— Pur^6  de  C^l^ri.) 

(For  Boiled  Turkey,  Poultry,  &c.) 

Ingredients. — 6  heads  of  celery,  i  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  275 ;  i 
blades  of  mace,  i  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs ;  thickening  of  butter  anc 
flour,  or  arrowroot,  i  pint  of  cream,  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Boil  the  celery  in  stock  with  mace  and  herbs  till  tender.  Thei 
rub  the  celery  through  a  sieve,  add  a  thickening  of  butter  kneaded  witt 
flour,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with  arrowroot ;  just  before  serving,  put  in  the 
cream,  boil  it  up,  and  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon-juice.  If  necessary,  add  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper. 
Time.— 25  minutes  to  boil  the  celery.    Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 

Buffloienti  this  quantity,  for  a  boiled  turkey. 
This  sauce  may  be  made  brown  by  using  gravy 
instead   of  white   stock;  and   flavouring   it    with 
mushroom  ketchup  or  other  sauce. 

Arrowroot.— This  nntrltioos  fecala  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  aJ 
plant  which  is  cultiTated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  When 
the  roots  are  aboat  a  year  old,  thev  are  dng  up,  an<L  after  being  well 
washed,  are  beaten  to  a  pulp,  which  is  afterwards,  by  means  of 
water,  separated  from  the  fibroos  part.  After  being  passed  throng 
a  sieve,  once  more  washed,  and  then  suffered  to  settle,  the  sediment 
is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  has  become  arrowroot.  The  best  is 
obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  but  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  sold 
in  London  is  adulterated  with  potato-starch.  As  a  means  of  know- 
ing  arrowroot  when  it  is  good,  it  mav  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
AJutowROOT.  genuine  article,  when  formed  into  a  jelly,  will  remain  firm  for  three 

or  four  days,  whilst  the  adulterated  will  become  as  thin  as  milk  in  the  course  of  tweWe  hours. 


687.— CELERY  AND  WHITE  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Sauce 

C£l6ri.) 

In^edients.— 3  heads  of  celery,  i  onion,  x  blade  of  mace,  whole 
pepper,  salt,  x  02.  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  flour,  yolk  of  x  egg,  juice  of 
I  lemon. 

Mode.— Trim  the  roots  and  cut  them  into  6-inch  pieces,  wash  them 
well  and  tie  them  together  with  string.  Put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
the  onion,  mace,  pepper  and  salt  and  sufiicient  boiling  water  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  boil  till  quite  tender,  then  drain,  remove  the  string  aad 
serve  with  the  following  sauce  poured  over.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  mix  the  flour  with  it,  add  as  much  water,  in  which  the  celery  was 
boiled,  as  necessary,  beat  the  yolk  of  egg  with  the  lemon-juice  and  strain 
it  into  the  sauce  and  remove  fr^om  the  fire  at  once. 

Time.— 25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  M. 

Boffloient  for  a  boiled  fowl. 
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688.— CELEftY  SAUCE.  (Fr.-Sauce  Cdl^ri.) 

{A  more  simple  Recipe.) 

Ingredients.— 4  heads  of  celery,  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  made  with 
milk,  Nob  679 ;  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Wash  the  celery,  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  till  tender,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  2  inches  long;  make  half  a  pint  melted  butter  by  recipe  No. 
^9,  put  in  the  celery,  pounded  mace,  and  seasoning ;  simmer  for  three 
joiniitesy  when  the  sauce  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

Time. — 25  minutes  to  boil  the  celery.    Average  Cost|  9^. 

Sufflclenti  this  quantity,  for  a  boiled  fowl. 


689.-8AUCE   CHANDEAU. 

Ingredients.— S  yolks  of  eggs,  i  lemon,  4  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  pint  of 
light  French  wine,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Rub  the  sugar  on  the  lemon  to  get  the  rind  off,  then  squeeze 
the  lemon-joice  into  a  saucepan,  add  the  sugar,  the  yolks  of  eggs  and 
other  ingredients  and  put  the  pan  on  the  fire.  Whisk  and  beat  the 
mixture  continuously,  till  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  and  is  of  a  proper 
consistency. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Costj  u.  yi.  per  pint. 

Beaaoxiable  at  any  time. 


ega^-CHERRY  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Sauce  aux  Chrises.) 

(For  Swea  Puddings.    German  Recipe,) 

Ingredients.— X  lb.  of  cherries,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  i  oz.  of 
batter,  i  pint  of  water,  x  wineglassful  of  port,  a  little  grated  lemon-rind, 
4  pounded  doves,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Stone  the  cherries,  and  pound  the  kernels  in  a  mortar  to  a 
Bmooth  paste ;  put  the  butter  and  flour  into  a  saucepan  ;  stir  them  over 
the  fire  until  of  a  pale  brown ;  then  add  the  cherries,  the  pounded  kernels, 
the  wine,  and  the  water.  Simmer  these  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
^til  the  cherries  are  quite  cooked,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  hair  sieve ; 
add  the  remaining  ingredients,  let  the  sauce  boil  for  another  5  minutes,  and 
Berve.  This  is  a  delicious  sauce  to  serve  with  boiled  batter  pudding,  and 
when  thus  used,  should  be  sent  to  table  poured  over  the  pudding. 

Thne.— 2o  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost^  is. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

S^wonable  in  Jane,  July  and  August. 
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691.— CHESTNUT  SAUCE.    (Fr.—Pur6e  de  Marrons.) 

(For  Fowls  or  Turkey,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  chestnuts,  i  pint  of  white  stock,  2  strips  of 
lemon-peel,  cayenne  to  taste,  ^  pint  of  cream  or  milk. 

Mode.— Peel  off  the  outside  skin  of  the  chestnuts,  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  take  off  the  thin  inside  peel,  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan,  with  the  white  stock  and  lemon-peel,  and  let  them 
simmer  for  i^^  hour,  or  until  the  chestnuts  are  quite  tender.  Rub  the 
whole  through  a  hair-sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  add  seasoning  and  the 
cream ;  let  it  just  simmer,  but  not  boil,  and  keep  stirring  all  the  time. 
Serve  very  hot,  and  quickly.  If  milk  is  used  instead  of  cream,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  thickening  may  be  required :  that,  of  course,  the  cook 
will  determine.    This  is  suitable  for  a  garnish. 

Time.— Altogether  nearly  3  hours.    Average  CoBt,  8i. 

Sufficient,  this  quantity,  for  a  turkey. 

692— BROWN  CHESTNUT  SAUCE.    {Fr.—Pur6e  de 
Marrons  k  i'Espagnole.) 

XzigredientB, — i  lb.  of  chestnuts,  i  pint  of  stock.  No.  273,  2  lumps  o£ 
sugar,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  Spanish  sauce  {see  Sauces). 

Mode. — Prepare  the  chestnuts  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  by  scalding 
and  peeling  them ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  stock  and  sugar,  and 
simmer  them  till  tender.  When  done  add  Spani^  sauce  in  the  above 
proportion,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy.  Keep  this  sauce  rather 
liquid,  as  it  is  liable  to  thicken. 

Time.— ^^  hourto  simmer  the  chestnuts.   Average  Gost,  8^ 

693— CHILI  VINEGAR. 

Ingredieiltflii-^So  fresh  red  English  chilies,  i  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Pound  or  ci;t  the  chilies  in  half,  and  infuse  them  in  the 
vinegar  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  will  be  found  an 
agreeable  relish  to  fish,  as  many  people  cannot  eat  it  without  the  addition 
of  an  acid  and  cayenne  pepper. 

694.-CHOCOLATE  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  best  Vanilla  chocolate,^  pint  cream,  J  pint  milk, 
4  eggs,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Grate  the  chocolate  into  a  pan  containing  the  milk  and  cream 
and  add  sufficient  loaf-sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  it  boils  whisk  into  it  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  until  a  good  froth  is 
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obtained.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  have  in  readiness  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  whisked  to  a  firm  froth  with  one  tablespoonfal  of  castor  sugar. 
Stir  this  in  without  breaking  up  the  frothy  appearance.  This  is  nice  with 
any  padding.    The  cream  may  be  omitted  and  a  pint  of  milk  used. 

Ttaie.--i5  niinutes.  Average  Cost,  15.  Sd.  with  cream;  gd.  with  milk. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


695.— CHRISTOPHER  NORTH'S  SAUCE, 

(For  AfMt  or  Game,) 

IngredientB. — i  glass  of  port,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  good  sauce,  i  dessert- 
spoonfbl  of  mashroom  ketchnp,  ditto  of  pounded  white  sugar,  z  table - 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  ^  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  ditto  of  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly  together,  and  heat  the 
sance  gradually,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made  in  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water.  Do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serve  directly  it  is  ready. 
Tbis  sauce,  if  bottled  immediately,  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight,  and  will 
be  found  excellent. 


696.-CRAB  SAUCE  FOR  FISH. 

{Equal  to  Lobster  Sauce,) 

IngredientB.— I  crab,  salt,  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne  to  taste  ;  ^pint 
of  melted  butter  made  with  milk  (see  No.  679). 

Mode.— Choose  a  nice  fresh  crab,  pick  all  the  meat  away  from  the 
shell,  and  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces.  Make  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter 
by  recipe  No.  679,  put  in  the  fish  and  seasoning ;  let  it  gradually  warm 
through,  and  simmer  for  2  minutes.    It  should  not  boil. 

Average  Cost^  is.  2d. 

697.-CREAM    SAUCE. 

(For  Fish  or  White  Dishes.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  cream,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  «4ien  liked  a  small  quantity  of  pounded  mace 
or  lemon-juice. 

Mode.— Pat  the  butter  in  a  very  clean  saucepan,  dredge  in  the  flour, 
and  keep  stirring  round  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Add  the  seasoning  and 
cream,  and  stir  the  whole  till  it  boils ;  let  it  just  simmer  for  5  minutes, 
when  add  either  pounded  mace  or  lemon -juice  to  taste,  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

Time.— 5  minutes  to  simmer.   Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity^  yd. 

This  sauce  may  be  flavoured  wjth  very  finely  shredded  shalot. 
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698.— CUCUMBER  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Goncombres  au  Jus.) 

Ingredients. — 3  or  4  cucumbers,  2  oz,  of  butter,  6  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  gravy. 

Mode. — Peel  the  cucumbers,  quarter  them  and  take  out  the  seeds ;  cut 
them  into  small  pieces ;  put  them  in  a  cloth,  and  rub  them  well  to  take 
out  the  water  which  hangs  about  them.  Put  the  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
add  the  cucumbers,  and  shake  them  over  a  sharp  fire  until  they  are  of  a 
good  colour.  Then  pour  over  it  the  gravy,  mix  this  with  the  cucumbers, 
and  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  More 
suitable  for  garnish  than  for  sauce.  For  puree  rub  the  whole  through  a 
fine  sieve. 

Time.— Altogether,  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 


699.-CU  CUMBER     SAUCE    (White). 
(Fr.— Concombres  k  la  Poulette.) 

Ingredients.— 3  or  4  cucumbers,  ipint  of  white  stock.  No.  278,  cayenne 
and  salt  to  taste,  the  yolks  of  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cucumbers  into  small  pieces,  after  peeling  them  and 
taking  out  the  seeds.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  white  stock  aad 
seasoning ;  simmer  gently  till  the  cucumbers  are  tender,  which  will  be  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well  beaten  ; 
stir  to  them  the  sauce,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serve  very  hot 
A  good  garnish. 

Time.— Altogether,  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  si. 


700.-SAUCE   OF  DRIED  CURRANTS. 

{For  Puddings,  &c.) 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  best  currants,  ^  teaspoonful  of  grated  ginger, 
juice  of  i  lemon,  2  oz.  of  butter,  z  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  7  lumps  of 
sugar,  I  glass  of  red  wine. 

Mode.— Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan  and  stir  in  the  flour,  letting  it 
get  a  pale  brown  colour  ;  then  thin  it  with  a  little  water,  and  add  the 
wine.  Pick  and  wash  the  currants,  which  should  be  the  largest  possible, 
put  them  into  the  sauce,  rub  the  sugar  on  the  lemon-rind,  and  add  it  and 
the  lemon -juice  and  ginger.  Simmer  for  10  minutes  ;  serve  without 
straining. 

Time.— 12  minutes.   Average  Coat,  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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701.— CUSTARD  SAUCE.    (Fr.-^Crdme  ii  I'Eau  de  Vie.) 

{For  Sweet  Puddings  or  Tarts.) 

IngredientB.— I  pint  of  milk,  z  eggs,  3  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  in  a  very  clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil. 
Beat  the  eggs,  stir  to  them  the  milk  and  pounded  sugar,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  jug.  Place  the  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water ;  keep 
stirring  it  well  until  it  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Serve  the  sauce  in  a  tureen,  stir  in  the  brandy,  and  grate  a  little  nutmeg 
over  the  top.  This  sauce  may  be  made  very  much  nicer  by  using  cream 
instead  of  milk ;  but  the  above  recipe  will  be  found  quite  good  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

Average  CoBt,  6d.  per  pint. 

Sufficient,  this  quantity,  for  2  fruit-tarts  or  i  pudding. 


702.-D  ARK     SAUCE. 
{For  Game,  Fish,  Cutlets,  &c.) 

Ingredient8.~i  onion,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  butter,  ^  pint 
of  stock  (No.  274)  or  gravy ;  i  glass  of  port,  2  tablespoonfuls  black  currant 
jam,  I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  a  bay  leaf,  3  cloves,  lemon- peel,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chili  vinegar  or  some  cayenne. 

Mode. — Chop  the  onion,  and  put  it  with  the  flour  and  butter  to 
brown  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  stock,  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  the 
other  ingredients.    Boil  for  6  minutes,  then  strain. 

Time. — 15  minutes  altogether.    Average  CoBt,  gd.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


703— DUTCH  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Sauce  Hollandalse.) 

{For  Fish,) 

Ingredieilts.— i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  the  juice  of 
i  lemon,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  lemon-juice,  into  a  stew* 
pan ;  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  continually  stirring.  When  it  is  suf- 
ficiently thick,  take  it  off,  as  it  should  not  boiL  If,  however,  it  happens 
to  curdle,  strain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  add  the  lemon-juice,  and 
serve.  Tarragon  vinegar  may  be  used  instead  of  plain,  and,  by  many,  is 
considered  far  preferable. 

Average  Coet,  6d. 

M 
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Note.-*This  sauce  may  be  poured  hot  over  salad,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold 
when  it  should  be  thick,  smooth,  and  somewhat  stiff.     Excellent  salads  may  be 
made  of  hard  eggs,  or  the  remains  of  salt  fish    fiakec 
nicely  £rom  the  bone,  by  pouring  over  a  little  of  tli< 
above  mixture  when  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 

The  LemoiL— This  fruit  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  is  mentioned  hy 
Virgil  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  It  is  hardier  than  the  oranse, 
anoT  as  one  of  the  citron  tribe,  was  broo^t  Into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians.  The  lemon  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XTth  century,  and  is  now  often  to  be  found  in  our 
greenhouses.  The  kind  commonly  sold,  however,  is  importc^d 
from  Portugal.  Spain  and  the  Azores.  Some  also  come  from  St. 
Helena;  but  those  from  Spain  are  esteemed  the  best.  Its  juice  is 
now  an  essential  for  culinary  purposes ;  but  as  an  anti-scorbutic  its 
value  is  still  greater.  This  juice,  which  is  called  citric  acid^  may  be 
preserved  in  bottles  for  a  considerable  time,  by  covering  it  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  oil.    Shrub  is  made  from  it  with  rum  and  sugar. 


704.-GREEN  DUTCH  SAUCE.    (Fr.^Hollandaise  Verte.) 

Ingredients. — 6  table$poonfals  of  b6chamel,  No.  666 ;  seasoning  to 
taste  of  salt,  and  cayenne,  a  little  parsley-green  to  colour,  the  jaice  of  ^  a 
lemon. 

Mode—Put  the  bdchamel  into  a  saucepan  with  the  seasoning,  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil  Make  a  green  colouring  by  pounding  some  parsley  in  a 
mortar,  and  squeezing  all  the  juice  from  it.  Let  this  just  simmer,  when 
add  it  to  the  sauce.  A  moment  before  serving,  put  in  the  lemon-juice, 
but  not  before ;  for  otherwise  the  sauce  would  turn  yellow,  and  its  ap- 
pearance be  thus  spoiled. 

Average  Cost,  4^. 

B^ohamel  Sanoe.~This  sauce  takes  its  name  from  a  Monsieur  B6chamel,  a  rich  French 
financier,  who.  according  to  some  authorities,  invented  it,  whilst  others  affirm  he  only  patro- 
nised it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sauces  which  come  to  table,  and 
should  be  most  carefully  and  intelligently  prepared.  It  is  frequently  used,  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  as  a  principal  ingredient  and  basis  for  other  sauces. 


705.-EEL  SAUCE, 

XngredientS.^2  lbs.  of  eels,  i  slice  each  of  bacon,  ham,  veal; 
2  onions,  i  carrot,  i  glass  of  sherry,  \  pint  of  stock,  3  tarragon  leaves,  i 
clove  of  garlic,  2  bay-leaves,  whole  spice. 

Mode. — Cut  the  eels  into  2-inch  pieces,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  meat,  onions,  carrot  and  stock.  Let  them  soak  well  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  other  ingredients  and  simmer  half  an  hour^  skimming 
carefully  meanwhile,  then  drain  through  a  sieve  for  use. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d,  per  pint. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 
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706.-.EGQ-BALLS. 

(For  Soups  and  made  Dishes,) 

Ingredients.— 8  eggs,  a  little  flour,  seasoning  to  taste  of  salt. 

Mode. — Boil  6  eggs  for  20  minutes,  strip  off  the  shells,  take  the  yolks 
and  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  2  uncooked  eggs ; 
add  them,  with  a  little  flour  and  salt,  to  those  pounded ;  mix  all  well 
together,  and  roll  into  balls.  Boil  them  before  they  are  put  into  the  soup 
or  other  dish  they  may  be  intended  for. 

Time. — 20  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.  Average  Oost,  for  this  quan- 
tity, Sd. 

Sufficienti  2  dozen  balls  for  i  tureen  of  soup. 

707.— EGG  sauce:    (Fn— Sauce  h  TCEuf.) 
{For  Salt  Fish,) 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676 ;  when  liked,  a 
very  little  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Boil  the  eggs  until  quite  hard,  which  will  be  in  about  ao 
minutes,  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Strip  off  the 
shells,  chop  the  eggs  into  small  pieces,  not,  however,  too  fine.  Make  the 
melted  butter  very  smoothly,  by  recipe  No.  676,  and,  when  boiling,  stir  in 
the  eggs,  and  serve  very  hot.    Lemon-juice  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Time. — 20  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.    Average  Cost,  Bd. 

Soffieienty  this  quantity,  for  3  or  4  lbs.  of  fish. 

Note.-— When  a  thicker  sauce  is  required,  use  one  or  two  more  eggs  to  the 
same  quantity  of  melted  butter. 

708.-EPICUREAN    SAUCE. 

(For  Steaks,  Chops,  Gravies  or  Fish,) 

Ingredients, — i  pint  of  walnut  ketchup,  J  pint  of  mushroom  ditto,  2 
tablespoonfiils  of  Indian  soy,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  port, 
i  oz,  of  white  pepper,  2  oz.  of  shalots,  i  oz.  of  cayenne, 
i  oz.  of  cloves,  i  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Put  the  whole  of  the  Ingredients  into  a 
bottle,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  fortnight  in  a  warm 
place,  occasionally  shaking  up  the  contents.  Strain, 
and  bottle  off*  for  use.  This  sauce  will  be  found  an 
agreeable  addition  to  gravies,  hashes,  stews,  &c. 

Average  Cost^  for  this  quantity,  i^.  6d, 

Shaiat,  or  BsohAlot.— This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
to  England  by  the  Crusaders,  who  found  it  growing  wild  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ascaloii.  It  is  a  bulbouB  root,  and  when  full  grown,  its  leaves  wither 
^n  July.   They  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  when  dried  in  shalot 

the  house,  will  keep  till  spring.    It  is  called  by  old  authors  the  "  barren  *, 

onioo,"  and  is  used  in  sauces  and  pickles,  soups  and  made  dishes,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to 
chops  and  steaks. 
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709.-FENNEL  SAUCE.     (Fr.-Sauce  Fenouil.) 

(For  Mackerel.) 
Ingredients. — J  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  677  ;  rather  more  than  i 
tablespoonfal  of  chopped  fennel. 

Mode. — Make  the  melted  butter  very  smooth- 
ly, by  recipe.  No.  677;  chop  the  fennel  rather 
small,  carefully  cleansing  it  from  any  grit  or  dirt, 
and  put  it  to  the  butter  when  this  is  on  the  point 
of  boiUng.  Simmer  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
serve  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— 2  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4i. 

SofOicient  to  serve  with  5  or  6  mackerel. 

FenneL  (Fr.— Fenovil.)— This  elegantly-growing  plant,  of 
which  the  Latin  name  is  Anethum  fcgnicmum,  orowsbest  in  chalky 
soils,  where,  indeed,  it  is  often  found  wild.  It  is  verjr  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  has  mach  improved  on  its  original  form. 
Various  dishes  are  frequently  ornamented  and  famished  with  its 
rKNNBu  graceful  leaves,  and  these  are  sometimes  boiled  in  soupt,  although 

it  IS  more  usually  confined,  in  English  cookery,  to  the  mackerel  sauce  as  here  given. 

7io.-FINANClfeRE  SAUCE. 

(FoK  Fish.) 

Ingredients.— li  pint  of  Spanish  sauce,  No.  775 ;  i  oz.  of  fish  glaze, 
3  gills  of  madeira,  ditto  essence  of  truffles,  ditto  essence  of  mushrooms. 

Mode. — Put  the  above  ingredients  on  the  fire  in  a  stewpan,  let  them 
boil,  then  keep  them  boiling  for  6  minutes.    Strain  through  a  cloth. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

{For  Poultry.) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  Espagnole  sauce,  No.  775 ;  \  pint  each  of 
essence  of  truffles,  essence  of  mushrooms  and  essence  of  chicken. 

Mode.— Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a  pan  and  boil  till  they  are 
reduced  sufficiently  to  adhere  to  a  spoon ;  then  strain  through  a  cloth,  or 
a  silk  sieve,  into  a  bain-marie  pan. 

Time.— }  hour.    Average  Cost,  as.  3i.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

(For  Game,) 

Ingredients.— I i  pint  of  Espagnole  sauce,  No.  775 ;  3  gills  each  of 
essence  of  truffles  and  essence  of  game. 

Mode.— Put  the  above  into  a  stewpan  and  reduce  over  a  good  fire  for 
10  minutes,  strain  and  put  by  till  wanted. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2s»  6d.  per  pint 

Seasonable,  August  to  February. 
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71 1.— FISH  SAUCE.    (Fi'.— Sauce  Piquante  Froidc.) 
Ingredients. — xi  oz.  of  cayenne,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup, 

2  tabiespoonfols  of  soy,  a  few  shreds  of  garlic  and  shalot,  i  quart  of 

vinegar. 
Mode. — Pat  all  the  ingredients  into  a  large  bottle,  and  shake  well 

every  day  for  a  fortnight.    Keep  it  in  small  bottles  well  sealed,  and  in  a 

few  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Average  Cost|  for  this  quantity,  is, 

7I2.-GENEVESE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  G6n*v4se.) 

(For  Sahnon^  Trout,  &c,) 

IngredientB. — x  small  carrot,  a  small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  includ- 
ing parsley ;  i  onion,  5  or  6  mushrooms  (when  obtainable),  i  bay-leaf, 
6  cloves,  I  blade  of  mace,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  glass  of  sherry,  li  pint  of 
white  stock)  No.  278 ;  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon. 

Mode. — Cat  up  the  onion  and  carrot  into  small  riugs,  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  herbs,  mushrooms,  bay-leaf,  cloves  and  mace ; 
add  the  butter,  and  simmer  the  whole  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire  until 
the  onion  is  quite  tender.  Pour  in  the  stock  and 
sherry,  and  stew  slowly  for  i  hour.  Melt  butter  and 
ftonr  in  a  clean  saucepan,  add  the  strained  sauce,  stir 
it  over  the  fire  until  perfectly  smooth  and  mellow,  add 
the  lemon-juice,  give  one  boil,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  table. 

Time.— Altogether,  z  hours. 

Average  Coet^  15.  ^d.  per  pint. 

Sufficient^  half  this  quantity  for  two  slices  of  salmon 

I>(Bl  (Fr.~BMig».)—  This  was  originally  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Eorope.  Imt  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  English  wardens.  There 
vt  several  kinds  of  it,  known  as  the  green,  the  red,  tEe  smalMeaved, 
aod  the  broad-leered  balsamic.  In  cookery,  its  principal  use  is  for 
IJjAiB  aod  sauces,  for  which  purpose  the  red  is  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  green  the  next* 
The  oihen  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

713— GERMAN  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Sauce  Allemande.) 
Ingredients.— i  pint  of  sauce  tournee,  No.  786;   the  yolks  of  2 


Mode.— Put  the  sauce  into  a  stewpan,  heat  it,  and  stir  to  it  the  beaten 
yolks  of  a  eggs,  which  have  been  previously  strained.  Let  it  just  simmer, 
but  not  boil,  or  the  eggs  will  curdle ;  and  after  they  are  added  to  the 
sauce,  it  must  be  stirred  without  ceasing.  This  sauce  is  a  general 
^ivoQiite,  and  is  used  for  many  made-dishes. 

nme.—!  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Ooet,  6i. 
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714.— GOOSEBERRY  SAUCE.    (Fn— Pur6e  de  Groseilles.) 

(For  BoiUd  Mackerel,) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  green  gooseberries,  3  tablespoonfols  of  b6cha- 
mel,  No.  665  (veal  gravy  may  be  substituted  for  this) ;  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter, 
seasoning  to  taste  of  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Boil  the  gooseberries  in  water  until  quite  tender ;  strain  them, 
and  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  Put  into  a  saucepan  the  B6chamel  or 
gravy,  with  the  butter  and  seasoning;  add  the  pulp  from  the  goose- 
berries, mix  all  well  together,  and  heat  gradually  through.  A  little 
pounded  sugar  added  to  this  sauce  is  by  many  persons  considered  an 
improvement,  as  the  saccharine  matter  takes  off  the  extreme  acidity  of 
the  unripe  fruit.    Rhubarb  sauce  can  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Time.-^Boil  the  gooseberries  from  20  minutes  to 
i  hour. 

SufOicient,   this    quantity,  for  a   large   dish    of 
mackerel. 
Seasonable  from  May  to  July. 

The  Gooieberry.— This  useful  and  wholesome  fruit  (Ribes  grossu- 
teria)  is  thought  to  be  mdieenous  to  the  British  Isles,  and  may  be 
occasionally  found  in  a  wild  state  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties, 
although,  when  uncultivated,  it  is  but  a  very  sroaH  and  Inferior  berry. 
The  hieh  state  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  here  brought,  is  due 
to  the  skill  of  tbeJEngli^  gardeners ;  for  in  no  other  country  does  it 
attain  the  same  size  and  flavour.  The  humidity  of  the  British  climate, 
however,  has  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  and  it  is  said 
that  gooseberries  produced  in  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  are 
TBS  OOOSEBBRRV.  of  a  very  superior  character.  Malic  and  citric  acid  blended  with 
sugar,  produce  the  most  pleasant  flavour  of  the  gooseberry ;  and  upon 

the  proper  development  oi  these  properties  depends  the  success  of  all  cooking  operations  with 

which  they  ar«  connected. 


715.-GLAZE    FOR    COVERING    COLD    HAMS, 
TONGUES,  &c.     (Fr.~Glace  de  Viande.) 

Ingredients.— Stock  No.  272  or  276,  doubling  the  quantity  of  meat  in 
each. 

Mode.— We  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  unless  glaze  is  wanted  in 
very  large  quantities,  it  is  seldom  made  expressly.  Either  of  the  stocks 
mentioned  above,  boiled  down  and  reduced  very  considerably,  will  be 
found  to  produce  a  very  good  glaze.  Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan,  over 
a  nice  clear  fire ;  let  it  boil  till  it  becomes  somewhat  stiff,  when  keep 
stirring,  to  prevent  its  bui*ning.  The  moment  it  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
and  comes  to  a  glaze,  turn  it  out  into  the  glaze-pot,  of  which  we  have 
here  given  an  engraving.  As,  however,  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  every 
establishment,  a  white  earthenware  jar  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  and 
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this  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  to  melt  the  glaze  when 
required.  If  should  never  be  warmed  in  a  saucepan,  except  on  the 
principle  of  the  bain  marUf  lest  it  should  reduce  too  much,  and  become 
black  and  bitter.  If  the  glaze  is  wanted  of  a  pale  colour,  more  veal 
than  beef  should  be  used  in  making  the  stock ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  omit 
turnips  and  celery,  as  these  impart  a  disagreeably  bitter  flavour. 

To  Glaze  Cold  Joints,  &o.— Melt  the  glaze  by 
piaoRg  the  vessel  which  contains  it  into  the  bain 
marii  or  sancepan  of  boiling  water ;  brush  it  over 
the  meat  with  a  paste-brush,  and  if  in  places  it  is  not 
qoite  covered,  repeat  the  operation.  The  glaze 
sDoold  sot  be  of  too  dark  a  colour. 

Olan  Ktttls.— This  is  a  kettld  used  for  keeping  the  strong 
slock  bdled  down  to  s  jelly,  wixich  is  known  oy  the  name  of 
glan.  It  is  composed  of  two  tin  Tetsels,  as  shown  in  the 
cot,  one  of  wliich,  the  upper,  containing  the  glase,  is  inserted 
into  one  of  larger  diameter,  and  containing  boiling  water.  A 
brash  is  pot  in  the  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  is 
employed  iior  putting    the    glaze   on    anything   that   may  olazb  kettle. 


Note.— The  Bain  Marie.— So  long  ago  as  the  time  when  emperors  ruled  in 
Rome,  and  the  yellow  Tiber  passed  through  a  populous  and  wealthy  city,  this 
ateosil  was  extensively  employed;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  that 
profbond  culinary  chemist  02  the  ancients,  Apicius. 


716.— GREEN  SAUCE.    (Fn— Pur6c  d'Oseille.) 
{For  Green  Geese  or  Ducklings,) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  sorrel,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  i  oz. 
of  fresh  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little  stock. 
Mode.— Boil  the  sorrel  without  any  water,  chop  it  and  press  it  through 
a  sieve ;  put  the  pulp  into  a  saucepan  with  the  above 
ingredients  ;  simmer  for  3  or  .4  minutes,  and  serve  very 
hot. 
Time. — 3  or  4  minutes. 

Note.— This  is  a  very  favourite  French  sauce  or  garnish. 
It  has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is,  therefore,  suited  for  dishes 
that  are  too  rich  or  too  flavourless. 

80XT«L~We  gather  from  the  pages  of  Pliny  and  Apicius,  that  sorrel 
was  cultivated  hy  the  Romans  in  order  to  cive  it  more  strength  and 
flavour,  and  that  they  also  partook  of  it  sometimes  stewed  with  mnstaro, 
beine  seasoned  with  a  little  oil  and  vinegar.  At  the  Pr^}.^f^» 
EnKUsh  cookery  is  not  much  indebted  to  this  vlant  I Rumgx  acetosa), 
alttough  the  French  make  use  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
soRnaL.  found  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  grow- 

.^  ing  wild  in  the  grass  meadows,  and.  in  a  few  gardens,  it  "  cultiva,tc<t 

The  aad  of  sociel  is  very  fmrnonc/,  and  is  what  chemiaw  term  a  binoxalate  of  potash :  that  is,  a 
comlnaation  of  oxalic  add  with  potash. 
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717.-HOR8ERADISH  SAUCE.    (Fr.-Sauce  Raifort.) 

(To  Serve  with  Roast  Beef.) 

Ingredients.— 4  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  horseradish,  i  teaspoonful 
of  pounded  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  ^  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  made  mustard,  vinegar. 

Mode. — Grate  the  horseradish,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  mustard ;  moisten  it  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  give  it  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  serve  in  a  tureen;  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  added  to  the  above,  very  much  improve  the  appearance  and 
flavour  of  this  sauce.  To  heat  it  to  serve  with  hot  roast  beef,  put  it  in  a 
bain  marie ^  or  a  jar,  which  place  in  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water ;  make  it  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Note. — ^This  sauce  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  serving  cold  scraped  horseradish  with 
hot  roast  beef.    The  mixing  of  the  cold  vinegar  with  the 
warm  gravy  cools  and  spoils  everything  on  the  plate.    Of 
v^       course,  with  cold  meat,  the  sauce  should  be  served  cold. 

The  HoneradlBli.— This  has  been,  for  monv  years,  a  fovourita 

^      accompaniment  of  roast  beef,  and  is  a  native  of  England.    It  grows 

>-    wild  in  wet  eround,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  garden,  and 

^     is,  occasionadl^,  used  in  winter  salads  and  in  sauces.    On  account  of 

the  great  volatility  of  its  oil,  it  should  never  be  preserved  by  dryinic. 

THS  HORSERADISH.       but  sbould  be  kept  moist  by  being  buried  in  sand.    So  rapidly  does  its 

volatile  oil  evaporate,  that  even  when  scraped  for  the  table,  it  ahnost 

immediately  spoils  by  exposure  to  the  air. 


718. -HORSERADISH   SAUCE  (Cold.) 

Ingredients. — i  stick  of  horseradish,  2  apples,  \  pint  of  vinegar,  sugar. 

Mode. — Boil  the  apples  and  let  them  cool,  wash  and  scrape  the  horse- 
radish, then  grate  it  and  the  apples,  and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  mix  to  a 
smooth  paste,  adding  vinegar  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Time. — Altogether,  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 


719.-ITALIAN  SAUCE  (Brown).    (Fn-Sauce  Italienne.) 

Ingredients. — A  few  chopped  mushrooms  and  shalots,  i  pint  of  stock, 
No.  273;  \  glass  of  madeira,  the  juice  of  \  lemon,  \  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 

Mode. — Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan  with  the  mushrooms,  shalots, 
and  Madeira,  and  stew  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  the 
remaining  ingredients,  and  let  them  just  boil.  When  the  sauce  is  done 
enough,  put  it  into  another  stewpan,  and  warm  it  in  a  hain  marie.    The 
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musbrootns  shoald  not  be  chopped  long  before  thfcy  dfe  wanted,  as  they 
would  then  become  black. 

Tlme.--4  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  'jd. 

Sufficient  for  a  small  dish. 

72a--ITAUAN  SAUCE  (White).  (Fr.~Sauce  Italienne.) 
Ingredients.— i  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278 ;  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  i  dessertspoonful  of  chopped  shalots,  i  slice  of 
ham»  minced  very  fine ;  J  pint  of  b6chamel,  No.  665 ;  salt  to  taste, 
a  few  drops  of  garlic  vinegar,  i  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  squeeze  of  Icmon- 
jaice. 

Mode. — Put  the  shalots  and  mushrooms  into  a  stewpan  with  the  stock 
and  ham,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour,  when  add  the  becha- 
mel. Let  it  just  boil  up,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  tammy ;  season  with 
the  above  ingredients,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  this  sauce  should  not  have 
retained  a  nice  white  colour,  add  a  little  cream. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish. 

Note.— To  preserve  the  colour  of  the  mushrooms  after  pickling,  throw  them 
mto  water  to  which  a  little  lemon-juice  has  been  added. 

721.— KIDNEY  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Rognons). 

Ingredients. — 2  kidneys,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and  salt,  J 
teaspoonful  of  each,  i  tablespoonful  of  stock,  No,  273 ;  \  glassful  of 
claret. 

Mode. — Skin  and  mince  the  kidneys  into  fine  dice,  shake  the  flour  well 
over  them,  place  all  the  other  ingredients  in  a  stewpan,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  five  minutes.  Place  the  stewpan  at  the  side  of  the  fire, 
add  the  kidneys,  and  stew  all  gently  for  ten  minutes,  being  careful 
not  to  let  it*boiL  Pour  over  roast  fowl,  or  place  in  a  separate  tureen  and 
serve. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  CoBtj  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  2  fowls. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

722.~LEAMINGTON  SAUCE. 

{An  ExceUent  Sauce  for  Flavouring  Gravies,  Hashes,  Soups,  &c,) 
(Author's  Recipe,) 
Ingredients. — Walnuts.    To  each  quart  of  walnut-juice  allow  3  quarts 
of  vinegar,  1  pint  of  Indian  soy,  i  02.  of  cayenne,  2  oz,  of  shalots,  }  02.  of 
garlic,  i  pint  of  port. 
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Mode.— Be  very  particular  in  choosing  the  walnuts  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  the  market,  for  they  are  more  easily  bruised  before  they  become 
hard  and  shelled.  Pound  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp,  strew  some  salt 
over  them,  and  let  them  remain  thus  for  two  or  three  days,  occasionally 
stirring  and  moving  them  about  Press  out  the  juice,  and  to  each  quart 
of  walnut-liquor  allow  the  above  proportion  of  vinegar,  soy,  cayenne, 
shalots,  garlic  and  port  wine.  Pound  each  ingredient  separately  in 
a  mortar,  then  mix  them  well  together,  and  store  away  for  use  in  small 
bottles.    The  corks  should  be  well  sealed. 

Seasonable.— -This  sauce  should  be  made  as  soon  as  walnuts  ara 
obtainable,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

723.-LEMON  BRANDY. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  brandy,  the  rind  of  2  small  lemons,  2  oz.  of 
loaf-sugar,  \  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Peel  the  lemons  rather  thin,  taking  care  to  have  none  of  the 
white  pith.  Put  the  rinds  into  a  bottle  with  the  brandy,  and  let  them 
infuse  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  should  be  strained.  Now  boil  the 
sugar  with  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  skim  it,  and,  when  cold,  add  it  to 
the  brandy.  A  dessertspoonful  of  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  flavour- 
ing for  boiled  custards. 

Lemon  Sind  or  PeeL— This  contains  an  essential  oil  of  a  very  h\zh  flavour  and  fragrance,  and 
is  consequently  esteemed  both  a  wholesome  and  asreeable  stomachic.  It  is  used,  as  will  be  seen 
by  many  recipes  in  this  book,  as  an  in£[redient  for  flavouring  a  number  pf  various  dishes.  Under 
the  name  of  Candied  Lbmon-Pbbl,  it  is  cleared  of  the  pulp  and  preserved  by  sugar,  when  it 
becomes  an  excellent  sweetmeat.  By  the  ancient  medical  ohilosopher,  Galen,  and  others,  it  may 
be  added,  that  dried  lemon-peel  was  considered  aa  one  of  tne  best  digestives,  and  recommendea 
to  weak  and  delicate  persons. 

724.~LEMON  SAUCE.    (Fn— Beurre  au  Citron.) 

{For  Boiled  Fowls.) 

Ingredients.— I  small  lemon,  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676. 

Mode.— Cut  the  lemon  into  very  thin  slices,  and  these  again  into  very 
small  dice.  Have  ready  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter^  made 
by  Recipe  No.  676,  put  in  the  lemon,  let  it  just  simmer,  but  not  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fowls. 

Time.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  large  fowls. 

725.-LEMON     WHITE    SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Sauce  Blanche  au  Citron.) 

{For  Fowls^  Fricassees,  &c,) 
Ingredients. — }  pint  of  cream,   the   rind   and  juice  of   i  lemon, 
i  teaspoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  i  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  3  oz.  of 
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batter,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  teacupful  of  white  stock,   salt  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  cream  into  a  very  clean  saucepan  (a  lined  one 
is  best),  with  the  lemon-peel,  pepper  and  thyme,  and  let  these  infuse  for 
half  an  hour,  when  simmer  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  there  is  a 
nice  flavour  of  lemon.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour 
in  the  above  proportions ;  stir  this  well  in,  and  put  in  the  lemon-juice  at 
tbe  moment  of  serving;  mix  the  stock  with  the  cream  and  add  a 
little  salt  This  sauce  should  not  boil  after  the  cream  and  stock  are 
mixed  together. 

Tune.— Altogether,  i  hour.  Average  Cost, 
«.  6d. 

Snfflcient,  this  quantity,  for  a  pair  of  large  boiled   ^^ 
fowls. 

Note.— Where  the  expense  of  the  cream  is  objected  to 
milk  may  be  substituted  for  it.  In  this  case,  an  addi- 
tional dessertspoonful,  or  rather  more,  of  flour  must  be 
added. 


L  Tbjmb.  (Tt.  ThymJ—Two  or  three  tnfts  of  this  species  of 
tbyzne.  Thvmiis  eUriodonts,  usually  find  a  place  in  the  herb  compartment 
of  the  Idtchen  gixdeiu  It  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  is  of  smaller  growth 
than  the  ordinary  common  kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  smell,  which  lbmon  thymk. 

doaely  resembles  that  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon.    Hence  its  distinctive 


name.    It  is  used  for  some  particular  dishes,  in  which  the  fragrance  of  the  lemon 
Sfisbtly  predominate.  s 


is  desired  to 


726.— LEMON   SAUCE. 

{For  Sweet  Puddings.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
z  oz.  of  butter,  i  large  wineglassful  of  sherry,  i  wineglassful  of  water,  sugar 
to  taste,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Rub  the  rind  of  the  lemon  on  to  some  lumps  of  sugar ;  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  and  strain  it ;  put  the  butter  and  flour  into  a  saucepan, 
stir  them  over  the  fire,  and  when  of  a  pale  brown,  add  the  wine, 
water,  and  strained  lemon -juice.  Crush  the  lumps  of  sugar  that  were 
rubbed  on  the  lemon ;  stir  these  into  the  sauce,  which  should  be 
very  sweet.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the  sugar  is 
melted,  put  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  ;  keep  stirring  the  sauce  until 
it  thickens,  when  serve.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it 
will  curdle,  and  be  entirely  spoiled. 

Time.— Altogether,  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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727.—LIVER    AND    LEMON    SAUCE. 

(Fr.— Sauce  de  Foie  au  Citron.) 
{For  Poultry.) 

Ingredients.— The  liver  of  a  fowl,  i  lemon,  salt  to  taste,  i  pint  of 
melted  butter,  No.  676. 

Mode.— Wash  the  liver,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes ;  peel  the 
lemon  veiy  thin,  remove  the  white  part  and  pips,  and  cut  it  into  very 
small  dice ;  mince  the  liver  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  lemon-rind  very 
fine ;  add  these  ingredients  to  half  a  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted  butter ; 
season  with  a  little  salt,  put  in  the  cut  lemon,  heat  it  gradually,  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil,  lest  the  butter  should  oil. 

Time.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Cost|  6d,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  pair  of  small  fowls. 

728.— LIVER  AND  PARSLEY.  (Fr.-SaucedeFoieauPersil.) 

{For  Poultry.) 

Ingredients.— The  liver  of  a  fowl,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley, 
i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676. 

Mode. — Wash  and  score  the  liver,  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
mince  it  very  fine  ;  blanch  or  scald  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  of  which 
there  should  be  sufficient  when  chopped  to  fill  a  tablespoon ;  add  this, 
with  the  minced  liver,  to  half  a  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted  butter ;  let  it 
just  boil ;  when  serve. 

Time.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Oost,  6i.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  small  fowls. 


729— LOBSTER  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  au  Homard.) 

{To  Serve  with  Turbot,  Salmon^  Brill^  &c.     Very  Good.) 

Ingredients.— I  middling-sized  hen  lobster,  \  pint  of  melted  butter,  No. 
676 ;  I  tablespoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  |  oz,  of  butter,  salt  and  cayenne 
to  taste,  a  little  pounded  mace  when  liked,  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
a  little  lemon  juice. 

Mode.— Choose  a  hen  lobster,  as  this  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  ren- 
der this  sauce  as  good  a  colour  as  it  ought  to  be.  Pick  the  meat  firom  the 
shells,  and  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces ;  put  the  spawn,  which  will  be 
found  under  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  into  a  mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  pound  it  quite  smooth  ;  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  cover 
up  till  wanted.  Make  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter  by  Recipe 
No.  676 ;  put  in  all  the  ingredients  except  the  lobster-meat,  and  well  mix 
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the  samce  before  the  lobster  is  added  to  it,  as  it  should  retain  its  square 
fonn,  and  not  come  to  table  shredded  and  ragged.    Put  in  the  meat,  let  it 
get  thoroughly  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  as  the  colour  would  imme- 
diately be  spoiled ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  sauce  should 
ahrays  have  a  bright  red  appearance.     If  it  be  intended  to  be  served  with 
tnibot  or  briU,  a  little  of  the  spawn  (dried  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
without  butter)  should  be  saved  to  garnish  with ;  but  as  the  goodness, 
flavour  and  appearance  of  the  sauce  so  much  depend  on  having  a  proper 
quantity  of  spawn,  the  less  used  for  garnishing  the  better.    Tinned  lobster 
can  be  used.     It  is  not  unusual  to  rub  the  lobster  through  a  wire  sieve 
before  adding  it  to  the  sauce.    This  is  Puree  de  Homard, 
l^me.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2^. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufflciezit  to  serve  with  a  small  turbot,  a  brill,  or  salmon  for  6  per- 
sons. 

Note. — ^Melted  butter  made  with  milk.  No.  679,  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well  ioc  lobster  sauce,  as  by  emploving  it  a  nice  white  colour  will  be  obtained. 
Less  quantity  than  the  above  may  be  made  by  using  a  very  small  lobster,  to  which 
add  only  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  and  season  as  above.  Where  economy  is 
desired,  the  cream  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains  of  a  cold  lobster  left 
from  table,  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  converted  into  a  very  good  sauce. 


730.— MAITRE  D'HOTEL  BUTTER. 
(For  putting  into  Broiled  Fish  just  before  it  is  sent  to  Table,) 

lo^redients. — i  lb.  of  cold  butter,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  minced  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  juice  of  i  large  lemon. 

lSode« — Work  the  above  ingredients  well  together,  and  let  them  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Place  it  in  small  lumps  under  or 
over  the  meat  or  fish  it  is  intended  to  be  served  with^  and  send  to  table  at 
once  before  it  is  melted. 

Ayerage  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  si. 

Note.— 4  tablespoonfals  of  Bechamel,  No.  665.  2  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
stock.  No.  278,  with  2  oz.  of  the  above  maitre  d'hdtel  butter  stirred  into  it,  and 
jnst  allowed  to  simmer  for  x  minute,  will  be  found  an  excellent  hot  maitre  d'hdtel 
saoce.  which  is  a  name  given  to  any  white  sauce  with  chopped  parsley  and  lemon 
juice  in  it 

n*  MaUn  d'BOtaL— The  honse^teward  of  England  is  STnonymous  with  the  maitre  d1i6tel  of 
Fraooe ;  aad  in  ancient  times,  amongst  the  Latins,  he  was  called  procurator,  or  major-domo.  In 
Rome,  the  slaives.  itf^ter  they  had  procured  the  various  articles  necessary  for  the  repasts  of  the  day, 
would  return  to  the  spacious  kitchen  laden  with  meat,  gamei  sea>fisb,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c  Eacn 
one  would  then  lay  his  basket  at  the  feet  of  the  major-domo,  who  would  examine  its  contents 
and  register  them  on  his  tablets,  plying  in  the  pantnr  contiguous  to  the  dining-room,  those  of  the 
provisKios  needing  no  preparation,  andconsigning  the  others  to  the  more  immediate  care  of  the 
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73i._MAITRE  D'HOTEL  SAUCE. 

(Hot,  to  Serve  with  Calf  ^s  Head^  Boiled  Eels^  and  different  Fish.) 

Ingredients. — i  slice  of  ham  minced,  a  few  poultry-trimmiDgs,  2  shalots, 
I  clove  of  garlic,  i  bay-leaf,  }  pint  of  water,  2  oz.  of  butter,  1  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  I  heaped  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper» 
and  cayenne  to  taste,  the  juice  of  half  a  large  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar. 

Mode.— Put  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  the  minced  ham,  and  over  it 
the  poultry  trimmings  (if  these  are  not  at  hand,  veal  should  be  subsituted), 
with  the  shalots,  garlic  and  bay-leaf.  Pour  in  the  water,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  gently  for  i  hour,  or  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a  full 
half  pint.  Then  strain  this  gravy,  put  it  in  another  saucepan,  make  a 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour  in  the  above  proportions,  and  stir  the  gravy 
to  it  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  rather  thick. 
Skim  well,  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  let  the  sauce  gradually  heat, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  after  the  parsley  is  in  or  it  will  be  a  bad  colour.  I  f 
this  sauce  be  intended  for  an  entr6e,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  of  a 
sufficient  thickness,  so  that  it  may  adhere  to  what  it  is  meant  to  cover. 

Time.— i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  24.  per  pint. 

Suflicient  for  re- warming  the  remains  of  half  a  calf  s  head,  or  a  small; 
dish  of  cold  flaked  turbot,  cod,  &c. 

732-MATELOTE  SAUCE.    (Fn— Sauce  k  la  Matelote.) 

{For  Fish.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  Espagnole  (No.  775),  3  onions,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  i  glass  of  port,  a  bimch  of  sweet  herbs^  i  bay 
leaf,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  clove,.  2  berries  of  all- 
spice, a  little  liquor  in  which  the  fish  has  been  boiled, 
lemon-juice,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Mode. — Shce  and  firy  the  onions  of  a  nice  brown 
colour,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  Espag- 
nole, ketchup,  wine,  and  a  little  liquor  in  which  the  fish 
has  been  boiled.  Add  the  seasoning,  herbs  and  spices, 
and  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes,  stining  well  the 
whole  time ;  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  put  in 
the  lemon -juice  and  anchovy  sauce,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish.     This  sauce  may  be  very  much  enriched  by 
adding  a  few  small   quenelles,  or   forcemeat   balls, 
made  of  fish,  and  also  glazed  onions  or  mushrooms.    These,  however, 
should  not  be  added  to  the  matelote  till  it  is  dished. 
Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  15,  6d, 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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Note.— This  sance  originally  took  its  name  as  being  similar  to  that  which 
the  French  sailor  fmaieiot)  employed  as  a  relish  to  the  fish  he  canght  and  eat. 
In  some  cases,  cider  and  perry  were  substituted  for  the  wine.  The  Normail 
udtdeies  vere  very  celebrated. 

There  a  a  dilference  between  the  cherry-laiirel  and  the  classic  lanrel  {Lamnu  mM«u)»  the 
ionaer  oalj  being  used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  latter  beaatifal  evergreen  was  consecrated 
by  the  aacwnts  to  priests  and  heroes,  and  used  in  their  sacrifices.  **  A  crown  of  bay"  was  the 
earaestlTHiesired  reward  for  great  enterprises,  and  for  the  display  of  oncommon  gen^  in 
ontoiy  or  writing.  It  was  more  particularly  sacred  to  ApoUo,  because  according  to  the  fable. 
^vfofti  Daphne  was  chaneed  into  a  laurel-tree.  The  ancienu  believed,  too,  that  the  laorel 
ohI  the  power  of  comnmnicatmg  the  gift  of  x>rophecy,  as  well  as  poetic  genius;  and,  when  they 


i  to  pcocare  pleasant  dreams,  would  place  a  sprig  under  the  pillow  of  their  bed.  It  was 
tbe  ijmboi,  too,  of  victorv,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  laurel  could  never  be  struck  by  lightning. 
Fraa  thb  word  comes  that  of  **  laureate  ;*^  Alfred  Tennyson  being  the  present  Poet-Lanreat^ 
domed  with  lanrels  as  the  first  of  livmg  bards. 

733 —MATELOTE  SAUCE. 

(For  Salmon^  &c.) 

Ingredients. — 30  button  onions  or  shalots,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonftd 
of  SQgar,  I  glass  of  sherry,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  z  gill  of  gravy,  No. 
615 ;  i  pint  of  water,  salt,  pepper,  sugar. 

Mode. — Peel  the  onions  and  put  them,  with  the  sugar,  into  a  2-pint 
saucepan  and  shake  them  over  the  fire,  adding  the  butter  gradually.  When 
they  are  getting  brown  pour  in  the  sherry  and  flour  and  stir  gently  with  a 
small  wooden  spoon.  When  it  boils  pour  in  the  gravy  and  water  and 
simmer  till  the  onions  are  soft,  then  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  sugar.  Strain  and  serve.  This  sauce  should  be  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  so  that  browning  must  be  added  if  required. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost|  is.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

734.-MAYONNAISE. 

[A  Sauce  or  Salad-Dressing  for  Cold  Chicken^  Meat,  and  other  Cold  Dishes,) 

Ingredients. — ^The  yolks  of  2  eggs,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  salad-oil,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste ;  i  tablespoonful  of 
white  stock.  No.  278,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 

Hode. — Pat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  with  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt ;  have  ready  the  above  quantities  of  oil  and  vinegar,  in 
separate  vessels  ;  add  them  very  gradually  to  the  eggs ;  continue  stirring 
and  mbbing  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  spoon,  as  herein  consists  the  secret 
of  having  a  nice  smooth  sauce.  It  cannot  be  stirred  too  frequently,  and 
if  should  be  made  in  a  very  cool  place,  or,  if  ice  is  at  hand,  it  should  be 
mixed  over  it.  When  the  vinegar  and  oil  are  well  incorporated  with  the 
eggs,  add  the  stock  and  cream,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  it  will  then  be 
ready  for  use.  If  cream  is  not  used  add  so  much  more  oil.  It  becomes 
thicker  by  keeping. 

For  a  fish  Mayonnaise,  this  sauce  may  be  coloured  with  lobster*  spawn. 
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pounded ;  and  for  poultry  or  meat,  where  variety  is  desired,  a  little 
pardey-juice  may  be  used  to  add  to  its  appearance.  Cucumber,  tarra- 
gon, or  any  other  flavoured  vinegar,  may  be  substituted  for  plain,  where 
they  are  liked. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  yd. 

Sufficient  for  a  small  salad. 

Note.— In  mixing  the  oil  and  vinegar  with  the  eggs,  put  in  first  a  few  drops  of 
oil,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  never  adding  a  large  quantity  of  either  at 
one  time.  By  this  means,  you  can  be  more  certain  of  the  sauce  not  curdling. 
Patience  and  practice,  let  us  add,  are  two  essentials  for  making  this  sauce  good. 

735.-MILK  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  good  milk  or  cream,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  x  teaspoon- 
fol  of  flour,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.~-Beat  the  eggs,  then  put  into  a  saucepan  with  the  flour,  sugar 
and  milk  or  cream.  Stir  continuously  till  the  boiling  point  is  reached, 
then  remove  from  the  iire.    Any  flavouring  hked  may  be.  added. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.  Average  Cost,  with  milk,  ^d. ;  with  cream,  15. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

736.-MINT  SAUCE,    (Ff.— Sauce  Mentha.) 

(To  Serve  with  Roast  Lamb,) 
Ingredients.— 4  dessertspoonfuls  of  chopped  mint,  2  dessertspoonfuls 
of  pounded  white  sugar,  J  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Wash  the  mint,  which  should  be  young  and  fresh-gathered, 
free  from  grit ;  pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  mince  them  very  flue,  and 
put  them  into  a  tureen ;  add  the  sugar  and  vinegar,  and  stir  till  the  former 
is  dissolved.  This  sauce  is  better  by  being  made  2  or  3  hours  before 
wanted  for  table,  as  the  vinegar  then  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  mint.  By  many  persons,  the  above  propor- 
tion of  sugar  would  not  be  considered  sufficient ;  but  as 
tastes  vary,  we  have  given  the  quantity  which  we  have 
found  to  suit  the  general  palate. 
Average  Cost,  3d, 
Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  middle-si^ed  joint  of  lamb. 

Note.— Where  green  mint  is  scarce  and  not  attainable,  mint 
vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  it,  and  will  be  found  very  accept- 
able in  early  spring. 

Ml&t.— The  common  roiot  cultivated  in  our  gardens  is  known  as  the  Mentha 

viridis,  and  is  employed  in  different  culinary  processes,  being  sometimes  boiled 

MINT.  with  certain  dishes,  and  afterwards  withdrawn.    It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 

flavour  and  forms  an  ingredient  in  soups,  and  sometimes  is  used  in  spring 

salads.  It  is  valuable  as  a  stomachic  and  anti-spasmodic ;  on  which  account  it  is  generally  served 

<a  uble  with  pea-toup.    Several  of  its  species  grow  wild  in  low  situations  in  the  country. 
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737  — BROWN    MUSHROOM    SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Sauce  aux  Champignons.) 

(To  Serve  with  Roast  Meat^  &c,) 

lD^redlents.--i  pint  of  button  mushrooms,  i  pint  of  good  beef  gravy, 
Na  623 ;  I  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  (if  at  hand) ;  thickening  of 
butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Pat  the  gravy  into  a  saucepan,  thicken  it,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils.  Prepare  the  mushrooms  by  cutting  off  the  stalks  and 
wiping  them  firec  from  grit  and  dirt ;  the  large  flap  mushrooms  cut  into 
small  pieces  will  answer  for  a  brown  sauce,  when  the  buttons  are  not 
obtainable.  Put  them  into  the  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently 
for  aboat  10  minutes ;  then  add  the  ketchup,  and  serve. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  10  minutes. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

Note. — When  fresh  mushrooms  are  not  obtainable,  mushroom  powder  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  brown  sauce. 

738— WHITE     MUSHROOM     SAUCE. 

(Fr.— Sauce  aux  Champignons.) 

(To  Serve  with  Boiled  Fowls,  Cutlets,  &c.) 

Ingredients.— Rather  more  than  i  pint  of  button  mushrooms,  lemon- 
juice  and  water,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  bechamel,  No.  665 ;  J  teaspoon- 
fril  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — ^Turn  the  mushrooms  white  by  putting  them  into  lemon-juice 
and  water,  having  previously  cut  off  the  stalks  and  wiped  them  perfectly 
free  from  grit  Chop  them,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter. 
When  the  mushrooms  are  softened,  add  the  b6chamel,  and  simmer  for 
aboat  5  minutes ;  should  they,  however,  not  be  done  enough,  allow  rather 
more  time.  They  should  not  boil  longer  than  necessary,  as  they  would 
then  lose  their  colour  and  flavour.  Rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy, 
and  serve  very  hot.    After  this,  it  should  be  warmed  in  a  bain  marie. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Gost,  is. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

739.-WHITE     MUSHROOM     SAUCE. 

(Fr.— Sauce  aux  Champignons.) 
(A  more  simple  Method,) 
In^edients. — ^  pint  of  melted  butter,  made  with  milk.  No.  679 ;  | 
pint  of  button  mushrooms,  i  dessertspoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  If  at 
hand ;  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Make  the  melted  butter  by  Recipe  No.  679,  and  add  to  it  the 
mushrooms,  which  must  be  nicely  cleaned,  and  free  from  grit,  and  the 
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stalks  cut  off.  Let  tbepi  simmer .  gently  for  abpnt  lo  minutes,  or  until 
they  are  quite  tender.  Put  in  the  seasoning  and  ketchup ;  let  it  just  boil, 
when  serve. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  lo  minutes.    Average  Cost,  M. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

Growth  of  the  Miuliroom  and  other  Fungi.— The  quick  erowth  of  the  mushroom  and  other 
fungi  is  no  less  wonderful  than  the  length  of  time  they  live,  ana  the  numerous  dangers  thej  resist 
while  tfaev  continue  in  the  dormant  state.  To  spnng  up  *'  like  a  mushroom  in  a  night "  is  a 
Scriptural  mode  of  expressing  celerity ;  and  this  completely  accords  with  all  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  concerning  this  curioos  class  of  plants.  Mr.  Sowerb^  remarks—"  I  have 
often  placed  specimens  of  the  Phallus  canius  by  a  window  over-night,  while  in  the  egg-fonn,  and 
they  have  been  fully  grown  by  the  morning." 

740.-.AVERY  RICH  AND  GOOD   MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

(Fr.— Sauce  aux  Champignons.) 

{To  Serve  with  Fowls  or  Rabbits,) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  mushroom-buttons,  salt  to  taste,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  pint  of  cream,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
flour  to  thicken. 

Mode.— Cut  off  the  stalks  of  the  buttons  and  put  them  into  a  basin  of 
salt  and  water.  If  they  are  large  peel  them ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  above  ingredients  and  the  butter  and  flour;  boil  the  whole  for  about 
10  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour  some  of  the  sauce  over  the  fowls, 
and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  pair  of  fowls. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

74X.-HOW    TO     MIX     MUSTARD. 
(Fy.— Moutarde  2I  TAnglaise.) 

Ingredients.— Mustard,  salt  and  water. 

Mode.— Mustard  should  be  mixed  with  cold  water ;  hot  water  desti03rs 
its  essential  properties.  Put  the  mustard  in  a  cup,  w^th  a  small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  mix  with  it  very  gradually  sufficient  water  to  make  it  drop  from 
the  spoon  without  being  watery.  Stir  and  mix  well,  and  rub  the  lumps 
well  down  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  as  well-mixed  mustard  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  these.  The  mustard-pot  should  not  be  more  than 
half  full,  or  rather  less  if  it  will  not  be  used  in  a  day  or  two,  as  it  is  much 
better  when  freshly  mixed. 

742.-TARTAR  MUSTARD. 

Ingredients.— Horseradish  vinegar,  cayenne,  Ja  teacupful  of  mustard. 

Mode.— Have  ready  sufficient  horseradish  vinegar  to  mix  with  the 

above  proportion  of  mustard ;  put  the  mustard  in  a  cup,  with  a  slight 
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seasoxilng  of  cayenne ;  mix  it  perfectly  smooth  with  the  vinegar,  adding 
tbis  a  little  at  a  time ;  mb  dowq  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  any  lumps 
that  may  api>ear,  and  do  not  let  it  be  too  thin.  Mustard  may  be  flavoured 
in  various  wa3rs,  with  tarragon,  shalot,  celery  and  many  other  vinegars, 
herbs,  spices^  &c.;  but  this  is  more  customary  in  France  than  in 
En^and,  as  there  it  is  merely  considered  a  *'  vehicle  of  flavours,"  as  it 
has  been  termed. 

743— MUSTARD  SAUCE.     (Fr.--Sauce  Moutarde.) 

{For  Fresh  Herrings.) 

Ingredients. — i  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
3  oz.  of  butter,  i  gill  of  boiling  water,  i  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour  and  mustard,  knead  them  well  with  the  butter, 
stir  in  the  boiling  water,  and  boil  5  minutes ;  add  the  vinegar,  and  serve. 

744.— MUSTARD  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Moutarde.) 

Ingredients. — itablespoonful  of  vinegar,  2  of  dry  mustard,  i  teaspoon- 
ful of  floor,  X  ditto  of  salt,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  2  oz,  of  butter,  i  teacupful  of 
water. 

Mode. — Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well  and  put  the  butter  to  dissolve 
before  the  fire.  Incorporate  all  the  ingredients  very  thoroughly,  put 
them  into  a  saucepan;  add  the  batter  and  stir  continuonsiy  till  it  boils. 
The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  therefore,  if  it  is  too 
stiff  more  vinegar  or  water  must  be  added.  Thinly  sliced  pickles  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  are  an  agreeable  addition  to  this  sauce. 
This  is  excellent  with  any  Idnd  of  meat  or  fish. 

Time.— Abont  5  minutes.    Average  Oostj  ^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

745.— OLIVE  SAUCE.    (i^r.-^Sauce  aux  Olives.) 

XngTedients.— i  lb.  of  French  olives,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  272 ;  i 
teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Carefully  stone  the  olives  by  paring  them  round  in  ribbons  so 
that  they  may  recover  their  shape  when  stoned.  Blanch  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  for  5  minutes,  and  stew  slowly  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  gravy.    Add  the  lemon  and  serve. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  4^.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish  of  rump-steak  for  4  persons. 

Note.— In  choosing  olives  and  keeping  them  fresh  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  be  observed  which,  though  apparently  of  small  importance,  just  make 
the  difiEeience  between  having  this  delicious  and  too-seldom-used  £niit  in 
perfeaion,  or  in  a  second-rate  condition.    The  best  olive  to  choose  is  that 
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called  PichoHne— It  should  alwajrs  be  green,  and  vcrv  firm  to  the  touch.  If 
olives  are  too  salt,  let  them  soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  before  serving  them. 
When  used  for  dessert,  they  are  placed  in  a  small  glass  or  other  dish  of  fresh 
water,  with  a  small  silver  fork  in  the  dish.  The  olives  that  come  from  the  table 
should  be  placed  in  a  small  bottle,  in  water  slightly  salted.  Take  care  that 
they  are  completely  covered,  to  hinder  them  from  darkening  in  colour.  (For 
Olive  and  Olive  Oil,  sge  Salad-Dressing.) 

746.— SAUCE  OF  OLIVES.    (Fn— Sauce  aux  Olives.) 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  French  olives,  i  pint  of  thickened  butter,  No 
677 ;  salt,  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Prepare  the  olives  by  cutting  them  and  removing  the  stones. 
Simmer  them  in  water  till  tender,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice 
to  the  thickened  butter,  put  in  the  olives  and  serve.  Caper  sauce  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  8i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

747.-FRENCH  ONION  SAUCE.    (Fi'.-^Sauce  Soubise.) 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  b6chamel.  No.  665 ;  i  bay-leaf,  seasoning  to 
taste  of  pounded  mace  and  cayenne,  6  onions,  a  small  piece  of  ham. 

Mode.— Peel  the  onions  and  cut  them  in  halves ;  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  add  the  bay-leaf,  ham, 
cayenne  and  mace ;  be  careful  to  keep  the  lid  closely  shut,  and  simmer 
them  until  tender.  Take  them  out  and  drain  thoroughly;  rub  them 
through  a  tammy  or  sieve  (an  old  one  does  for  the  purpose)  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  put  them  to  half  a  pint  of  b6chamel ;  keep  stirring  over 
the  fire  until  it  boils,  when  serve.  If  it  should  require  any  more  season* 
ing,  add  it  to  taste. 

Time. — J  hour  to  boil  the  onions.  Average  Cost,  lod.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish. 

Note.— Throughout  France,  the  puree  of  white  onions  is  called  Soubisi  (after 
the  Prince  of  that  name,  see  640).  and  the  pur^e  of  red  onions,  Bretonne.  Sou- 
bise, well  made,  thoroughly  drained,  and  carefully  rubbed  through  the  tammy, 
is  exceedingly  good.  A  common  onion  sauce,  carelessly  mixed,  is  detestable. 
To  prevent  the  film  which  is  liable  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  sauce,  a 
little  cold  gravy  of  fowl  or  beef  should  be  stirred  in  with  it  the  moment  before 
serving. 

748.— WHITE    ONION  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Soubise.) 

(For  Boiled  Rabbits,  Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  &c.) 
Ingredients. — 9  large  onionsi  or  12  middling-sized  ones ;  i  pint  of 
melted  butter  made  with  milk,  No.  679 ;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  or 
rather  more. 
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Mode. — Peel  the  onions  and  put  them  into  water  to  which  a  little  salt 
has  been  added,  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  and  let  them  remain  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  cover  them  with 
water,  and  let  them  boil  until  tender,  and,  if  the  onions  should  be  very 
strong,  change  the  water  after  they  have  been  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Drain  them  thoroughly,  chop  them,  and  rub  them  through  a 
tammy  or  sieve.  Make  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  by  recipe  No.  679,  and 
when  that  boils  put  in  the  onions,  with  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  stir  it  till  it 
simmers,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  If  these  directions  are  carefully 
attended  to,  this  onion  sauce  will  be  delicious. 

Time. — |  to  i  hour  to  boil  the  onions.    Average  Gosti  gd,  per  pint, 

Snfflcient  to  serve  with  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton  or  boiled  rabbit. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note.— To  make  this  sauce  very  mild  and  delicate,  use  Spanish  onions,  which 
can  be  procured  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  Christmas.  Two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  added  just  before  serving,  will  be  found  to  improve  its 
appearance  very  much.  Small  onions,  when  very  young,  may  be  cooked  whole, 
aiid  served  in  melted  butter.  A  sieve  or  tammy  should  be  kept  expressly  for 
ooions— an  old  one  answers  the  purpose — as  it  is  liable  to  retain  the  flavour  and 
Emell,  which,  of  course,  would  be  excessively  disagreeable  in  delicate  prepara- 
tions. 

749— BROWN    ONION    SAUCE.     (Fr.-Sauce  Bretonne.) 

Ingredients. — 6  large  onions,  rather  more  than  i  pint  of  good  gravy, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Slice  and  fry  the  onions  of  a  pale  brown  in  a  stewpan,  with  the 
above  quantity  of  butter,  keeping  them  well  stirred,  that  they  do  not  get 
black.  When  a  nice  colour,  pour  over  the  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  tender.  Now  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat,  add  the  seasoning 
and  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy  or  sieve ;  put  it  back  in  the  saucepan 
to  warm,  and  when  it  boils  serve. 

Time. — Altogether  i  hour. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note.— Where  a  very  high  flavouring  is  liked,  add  i  tablespoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  or  a  small  quantity  of  red  wine. 

Htetory  of  the  OnloiL— It  is  not  supposed  that  any  variety  of  the  onion  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,  as  when  the  large  and  mild  roots  imported  from  wanner  climates  have  been  cultivated 
m  these  islands  a  few  years,  thev  deteriorate  both  in  size  and  sweetness^  It  is  therefore  most 
ukelj  that  this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England  from  Continental  Europe,  and  that  it 
originally  was  produced  in  a  southern  climate,  and  has  gradually  become  acclimatised  to  a 
colder  atmosphere. 

750.-BROWN  ONION  SAUCE  (without  Stock. 
(Fr. — Sauce  Bretonne.) 
Ingredients. — 2  large  onions,  i  oz.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  butter,  J  pint  of 
stock,  No.  2JZ  ;  salt,  pepper,  ^  teaspoonful  of  browning. 
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Mode. — Peel  and  chop  the  onions,  then  fry  them  with  the  butter  in  a 
stewpan  till  nicely  browned,  mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
water,  add  it  to  the  onions  with  the  stock  and  seasoning.  Stir  over  the 
fire  10  minutes,  then  serve. 

Time. — 15  minutes  altogether.   Average  Cost,  5^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

75I-— SAUCE   OF  ORANGES. 

(To  be  eaten  with  Wild  Dttcks.) 

Ingredients. — z  Seville  oranges,  i  glass  of  sherry,  i  breakfast-cupfiil 
of  gravy,  cayenne. 

Mode.— Peel  the  oranges  and  boil  the  peel  till  soft,  then  drain  and 
cut  into  thin  strips.  Then  put  the  peel  mto  a  saucepan  with  the  sherry 
(any  white  wine  will  do  as  well)  and  the  gravy,  which  must  be  free  from 
any  particular  flavouring,  add  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  a  pinch  of 
cayenne.  Simmer  5  minutes  and  pour  over  the  ducks.  This  sauce 
should  be  acid,  and  if  not  sufficiently  so,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  lemon- 
juice  must  be  added. 

Time.— Altogether  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod. 


752.— OYSTER  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Huitres.) 

{To  Serve  with  Fish,  Boiled  Poultry,  &c.) 

Ingredients.— 3  dozen  oysters,  ^  pint  of  melted  butter,  made  with 
milk,  No.  679. 

Mode. — Open  the  oysters  careftdly,  and  save  their  liquor;  strain  it 
into  a  clean  saucepan  (a  lined  one  is  best),  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let 
them  just  come  to  the  boiling-point,  when  they  should  look  plump.  Take 
them  off'  the  fire  immediately,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  basin.  Strain  the 
liquor  from  them,  mix  with  it  sufficient  milk  to  make  half  a  pint  altogether 
and  follow  the  directions  of  No.  679.  When  the  melted  butter  is  ready 
and  very  smooth,  put  in  the  oysters,  which  should  be  previously  bearded, 
if  you  wish  the  sauce  to  be  really  nice.  Set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
get  thoroughly  hot,  hut  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  the  oysters  ^iM  immedi- 
ately harden.  Using  cream  instead  of  milk  makes  this  sauce  extremely 
delicious.  When  liked,  add  a  seasoning  of  cayenne,  or  anchovy  sauce ; 
but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  plain  sauce  should  be  plain,  and  not  be 
overpowered  by  highly-flavoured  essences;  therefore  we  recommend 
that  the  above  directions  be  implicitly  followed,  and  no  seasoning 
added. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  45. 
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Snfficient  for  6  persons.     Never  allow  fewer  than  6  oysters  to  z 
person,  unless  the  party  is  very  large. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Note. — ^A  more  economical  sauce  may  be  made  by  Using  a  smaller  quantity  of 
oysters,  and  not  bearding  them  before  they  are  added  to  the  sauce ;  this  may 
answer  the  purpose,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  it  as  a  mode  of 
makmg  this  delicious  adjunct  to  fish.  &c.    Tinned  oysters  may  also  serve. 

753— PARSLEY  AND  BUTTER.    (Fi^.-Sauce  Blanche 
aux  Fines  Herbes.) 

{To  Serve  with  Calf's  Heady  Boiled  Fowls,  &c.) 

Ingredients.  —  2  teaspoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  i  pint  of  melted 
butter,  No.  675  ;  i  teaspoonful  of  sweet  herbs. 

Mode. — Put  into  a  saucepan  a  small  quantity  of  water,  slightly  salted, 
and,  when  it  boils,  throw  in  a  good  bunch  of  parsley,  which  has 
been  previously  washed  and  tied  together  in  a  bunch ;  let  it  boil  for 
5  minutes,  drain  it,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine^  and  put  the  above  quantity 
in  a  tureen  ;  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted  butter;  stir 
once,  that  the  ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  serve. 

Time.'S  minutes  to  boil  the  parsley.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

Sufficient  for  i  large  fowl ;  allow  rather  more  for  a  pair. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  parsley  leaves  are  not  to  be  had, 
when  the  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  : — ^Tie  up  a  little  parsley- 
seed  in  a  small  piece  of  muslin,  and  boil  it  for  10  minutes 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  use  this  water  to  make  the 
melted  butter  with,  and  throw  into  it  a  little  boiled 
spinach,  minced  rather  fine,  which  will  have  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  parsley. 

PaxBtoy.  (Fr.— PenlLh-If  there  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
there  are,  at  any  rate,  different  uses  found  for  the  same  thing ;  for 
this  prettv  aromatic  herb  was  used  in  ancient  times,  aa  we  learn 
from  mythological  narrative,  to  adorn  the  head  of  a  hero  no  less 
than  Hercnles;  and  now— was  ever  fall  so  great?— we  modems  use 
it  in  connection  with  the  head  of— a  calf.  According  to  Homer's 
"Iliad,"  warriors  fed  their  chariot  steeds  on  parslej;  and  Plinv 
aojaaints  us  with  the  fact  that,  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  it  was  ad. 
muted  to  fomish  the  funeral  tables  of  the  Romans.  Egypt,  some 
say,  first  prodnced  this  herb,  thence  it  was  introduced,  by  some 
unknown  vovager,  into  Sardinia,  where  the  Carthaginians  found  it, 
and  made  it  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles.  parsley. 

754.-FRIED    PARSLEY    FOR    GARNISHING. 

(Fn— Persil  frit  pour  Garniture.) 

IngredientB.— Parsley,  hot  oil  or  clarified  dripping. 
Mode.~Gather  some  young  parsley ;  wash,  pick  and  dry  it  thoroughly 
in  a  cloth ;  put  it  into  the  wire  basket  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
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graving,  and  hold  it  in  hot  lard  or  dripping  for  a  few  seconds.    Directly 

it  is  done,  lift  out  the  basket,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire,  that  the 

parsley  may  become  thoroughly  crisp;  and  the  quicker  it  is  fried  the 

better.    The  pan  should  be  lifted  off  the  fire,  as  parsley  contains  much 

water,  and  the  fat  may  bubble  over.     It 

will  want  little  more  than  dipping  in,  if  the 

fat  is  properly  hot.    It  is  better  to  dip  it  in 

twice,  than  to  keep  it  in  too  long  the  first 

time.    Should  the  kitchen  not  be  furnished 

wt».  «Ae.r»*  with  the  above  article,  throw  the  parsley 

into  the  frying-pan,  and,  when  crisp,  lift  it 

out  with  a  slice,  dry  it  before  the  fire,  and,  when  thoroughly  crisp,  it  will 

be  ready  for  use.    It  ought  to  be  as  green  as  when  it  was  growing,  and 

quite  dry. 

wire  Baiket.^For  this  recipe,  a  wire  basket,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  eni^raving.  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  is  very  light  and  handy,  and  may  be  used  for  other  similar  purposes 
besides  that  above  described. 

755.-PARSLEY   JUICE.    (Fr.-Jus  de  Persil.) 

(For  Colouring  various  Dishes,) 
Mode. — Procure  some  nice  young  parsley;  wash  it  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  in  a  cloth ;  pound  the  leaves  in  a  mortar  till  all  the  juice 
is  extracted,  and  put  the  juice  in  a  teacup  or  small  jar ;  place  this  in 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  warm  it  on  the  bain  marie  principle 
just  long  enough  to  take  off  its  rawness ;  let  it  drain,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  colouring. 

756.-PLUM     PUDDING     SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Sauce  pour  Plum  Pouding.) 

Ingredients. — i  wineglassful  of  brandy,  2  oz.  of  very  fresh  butter, 
X  glass  of  madeira,  pounded  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Put  the  pounded  sugar  into  a  basin,  with  part  of  the  braady 
and  the  butter ;  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it  is  warm,  and 
the  sugar  and  butter  are  dissolved ;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  brandy,  with 
the  madeira.  Either  pour  it  over  the  pudding  or  serve  in  a  tureen. 
This  is  a  very  rich  and  excellent  sauce. 

Average  Cost,  is.  id,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  a  pudding  made  for  6  persons. 

757— SOYER'S  SAUCE  FOR  PLUM  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— The  yolks  of  3  eggs,  i  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  I  gill  of  milk,  a  very  little  grated  lemon-rind,  «  small  wineglassfuls 
of  brandy. 
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Mode. — Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  pat  the 
former  into  a  stewpan ;  add  the  sugar,  milk  and  grated  lemon-rind,  and 
stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens ;  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 
Fat  in  the  brandy ;  let  the  sauce  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  get  quite 
hot ;  keep  stirring  it,  and  serve  in  a  boat  or  tureen  separately,  or  pour  it 
over  the  pudding. 

Time. — Altogether  10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

758— POIVRADE  SAUCE.    (Fr.^Sauce  Poivrade.) 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  ham,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  plove  of  garlic,  i  bay- 
leaf,  I  sprig  of  sweet  basil,  i  of  thyme,  two  cloves,  4  young  onions, 
i  pint  of  consomm6y  No.  276 ;  i  oz.  of  celery,  z  pinch  of  pepper  and 
cayenne  (where  liked);  3  sprays  of  parsley,  wineglassful  of  tarragon 
vinegar. 

Mode. — Cut  the  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  fry  it  in  the  butter,  with 
the  parsley,  onions,  garlic,  bay-leaf,  basil,  thyme  and  cloves.  When  well 
£ried  over  a  quick  fire,  add  the  cayenne,  sliced  celery  and  pepper, 
vinegar  and  consomm6,  No.  276 ;  let  all  simmer  gently  half  an  hour. 
Strain  through  a  tammy  and  serve. 

Time.— i  hour  to  simmer.    Average  Costi  15.  for  this  quantity. 

759.-QUIN'S  SAUCE. 

{An  excellent  Fish  Sauce.) 

Ingredients. — \  pint  of  walnut  pickle^  j-  pint  of  port,  i  pint  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  I  dozen  anchovies,  i  dozen  shalots,  ^  pint  of  soy,  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  having  previously 
chopped  the  shalots  and  anchovies  very  small ;  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain,  and,  when  cold,  bottle  off  for  use ;  the  corks  should  be  well  sealed, 
to  exclude  the  air. 

Time.— J  of  an  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

760.— RASPBERRY  SAUCE.  (Ff.— Sauce  aux  Framboises.) 

{For  Simple  Puddings,) 

Ingredient8.->4  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  J  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  r  pint 
of  fresh  raspberry  juice. 

Mode. — Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  smooth  the  flour  with  a  little  water  ; 
then  put  all  into  a  saucepan ;  add  the  sugar  and  raspberry  juice.    Tut 
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the  pan  on  to  the  fire,  and  lightly  whisk  the  contents  till  they  thicken. 
It  will  become  light  and  firothy,  and  should  be  served  at  once. 

ffijixixe.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Gost^  is.  per  pint. 

Seasonable,  June  to  September. 

761.— FRENCH    SALAD  SAUCE.    (Fn— Sauce  Ravigote.) 

(Mons,  Ude*s  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — i  teaspoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  1  teaspoonful  of 
cavice,  i  teaspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  i  teaspoonful  of  Reading  sauce, 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  bechamel. 
No.  665 ;  I  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Scald  the  parsley,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine,  and  add  it  to  all 
the  other  ingredients ;  after  mixing  the  whole  together  thoroughly,  the 
sauce  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

762.— ROBERT  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Robert.) 

{For  Steaks,  &c.) 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  butter,  3  onions,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  4  table- 
spoonfuls of  gravy,  or  stock  No.  272,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoon- 
ful of  made  mustard,  i  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  the  juice  of  i  lemon. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and,  when 
browning,  throw  in  the  onions,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  slices.  Fry 
them  brown,  but  do  not  burn  them  ;  add  the  flour,  shake  the  onion  in  it, 
and  give  the  whole  another  firy.  Put  in  the  gravy  and  seasoning,  and  boil 
it  gently  for  10  minutes ;  skim  off  the  fat,  add  the  mustard,  vinegar  and 
lemon-juice ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  round  the  steaks,  or  whatever  dish 
the  sauce  has  been  prepared  for. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost^  for  this  quantity,  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  about  2  lbs.  of  steak. 

Note. — ^This  sauce  will  be  found  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  roast  goose, 
pork,  mutton  cutlets,  and  various  other  dishes. 

763.~SAGINA  SAUCE. 

Ingredients. — 6  large  sage  leaves,  2  onions,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  i 
teaspoonful  vinegar,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  i  pint  of  gravy,  No.  615. 

Mode. — Scald  the  sage  leaves  and  chop  them,  with  the  onions,  to  a 
mincemeat.     Put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
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walnut,  sprinkle  in  the  flour,  cover  close,  and  steap  10  minutes ;  then 
add  the  vinegar,  gravy,  and  seasoning  and  simmer  half  an  hour.  This  is 
excellent  with  roast  pork. 

Tiiae. — ^40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3^.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

764.-SALAD  DRESSING. 

(Excellent.) 

Ingredients. — iteaspoonfiil  of  mixed  mustard,  z  teaspoonful  of  pounded 
sugar,  2  tablespoonfiils  of  salad  oil,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  z  tablespoon- 
fnls  of  vinegar,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  mixed  mustard  into  a  salad-bowl  with  the  sugar,  and 
add  the  oil  drop  by  drop,  carefully  stirring  and  mixing  all  these  ingredients 
well  together.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  the  milk  and  vinegar,  which 
mast  be  added  very  gradually,  or  the  sauce  will  curdle.  Put  in  the  season- 
ing, when  the  mixture  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  this  dressing  is  properly 
made,  it  will  have  a  soft,  creamy  appearance,  and  will  be  found  very 
delicious  with  crab  or  cold  fried  fish  (the  latter  cut  into  dice),  as  well  as 
with  salads.  In  mixing  salad  dressings,  the  ingredients  cannot  be  added 
too  gradually  or  stirred  too  much. 

Average  Cost^  for  this  quantity,  ^, 

Sufficient  for  a  small  salad. 

This  recii)e  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  the  editress,  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  an  intimate  friend  noted  for  her  salads. 

Bcutitj  of  Salads  In  England.— Three  centuries  ago,  very  few  vesetables  were  ctiltivated  in 
Englasd,  and  an  author  writing  of  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  tells  us  that  neitherisalad,  nor 
carrots,  nor  cabbages,  nor  radishes:  nor  any  other  comestibles  ofa  like  nature,  were  grown  in  any 
fart  of  the  kingdom :  they  came  from  Holland  and  Flanders.  We  farther  learn  that  Queen 
katherine  herself,  with  all  her  royalty,  could  not  procure  a  salad  of  English  growth  for  her  dinner. 
The  king  was  obUged  to  mend  this  sad  state  of  affairst  and  send  to  Holland  for  a  gardener  in  order 
to  cultivate  those  pot-herbs,  in  the  growth  of  which  England  is  now,  perhaps,  not  behind  any 
other  Gountty  in  Europe. 

765.-FRENCH  SALAD  DRESSING. 
(Fn— Sauce  Remoulade.) 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  i  tablespoonful  of  made  mustard,  salt  and  cay- 
enne to  taste,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  I  tablespoonful  of  tarragon  or 
plain  vinegar. 

Mode.— Boil  3  eggs  quite  hard  for  10  minutes,  put  them  into  cold  water, 
and  let  them  remain  in  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  strip  of!  the  shells,  put  the 
yolks  in  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  very  smoothly ;  add  to  them,  very 
gradually,  the  mustard,  seasoning  and  vinegar,  keeping  all  well  stirred 
and  rubbed  down  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon.  Put  in  the  oil  drop 
by  drop,  and  when  this  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients, 
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add  the  yolk  of  a  raw  tgg,  and  stir  well,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
This  sauce  should  not  be  curdled ;  and  to  prevent  this,  the  only  way  is  to 
mix  a  little  of  everything  at  a  time,  and  not  to  cease  stirring.  The  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  vinegar  may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  taste, 
as  many  persons  would  prefer  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  former  ingre- 
dient. 

Green  Remoulade  is  made  by  using  tarragon  vine- 
gar instead  of  plain,  and  colouring  with  a  little  parsley- 
juice  ;  any  store  sauce,  or  Chili  vinegar,  may  be  added 
at  pleasure. 
Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs. 
Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  yd. 
Sufficient  for  a  salad  made  for  4  or  6  persons. 

Tarrftgon.    (Fr.— Estragon.)— The  leaves  of  this  plant,  known  to 
naturalists  a^s  Artemisia  dracunculus,  are  much  used  in  France  as  a  flavoat- 
ing  ingredient  for  salads.    From  it  also  is  made  the  vine^  known  as 
tarragon  vinegar,  which  is  employed  by  the  French  In  mixing  their  mus- 
TARRAGON.  Urd.    It  Originally  comes  from  Tartary,  and  does  not  teed  in  France. 

The  oil  76  and  Olive  OIL— This  tree  assumes  a  high  degree  of  interest  from  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  connected.  A  leaf  of  it  was  brought  into  the  ark  by  the  dove,  when 
that  vessel  was  still  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  and 
gave  the  first  token  that  the  deluge  was  subsiding.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games  was  a  wreath 
of  wild  olive ;  and  the  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  is  rendered  familiar  to 
our  ears  by  its  being[  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  near  to  J[eru8a* 
lem.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Romans  introduced  it  to  Italy.  In  Spain  and  in 
the  south  of  France  it  is  now  cultivated ;  and  although  it  grows  in 
England,  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Both  in  Greece  and 
Portugal  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  its  ripe  state ;  but  its  taste  is  not  a^ee- 
able  to  many  palates.  To  the  Indian  shepherd,  bread  and  oUves, 
with  a  little  wine,  form  a  nourishing  diet :  but  in  England,  olives 
are  usually  only  introduced  by  way  of  dessert,  to  destroy  the  taste  of 
the  viands  which  have  been  previously  eaten,  that  the  flavour  of  the 
wine  may  be  the  better  enjoyed.  There  are  three  kinds  of  olives  im- 
ported to  London— the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian :  the  first  are  from 
Provence,  and  are  generallv  accounted  excellent ;  the  second  are 
larger  but  more  bitter ;  and  the  last  are  from  Lucca,  and  are  esteemed 
the  nest.  The  oil  extracted  from  olives,  called  olive  oil,  or  salad  oil,  is, 
with  the  Continentals,  in  continual  reouest,  more  dishes  being  prepared  with  than  without  it.  we 
should  imagine.  With  us,  it  is  principally  used  in  mixing  a  salad,  and  when  thus  employed,  it  tends 
to  prevent  fermentation,  and  is  an  antidote  against  flatulency. 


THB  OLIVB. 


766.-SALAD    DRESSING.    (Ff.— Remoulade.) 

(ExcelUnt.) 

Ingredients. — 4  eggs,  l  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  ^  teaspooniul  of 
white  pepper,  half  that  quantity  of  cayenne,  salt  to  taste,  4  tablespoonfuls- 
of  cream,  vinegar. 

Mode.— Boil  the  eggs  until  hard,  which  will  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  an* 
hour  or  20  minutes ;  put  them  into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells,  and 
pound  the  yolks  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste.  Then  add  all  the  other 
ingredients,  except  the  vinegar,  and  stir  them  well  until  the  whole  are 
thoroughly  incorporated  one  with  the  other.    Pour  in  sufficient  vinegar  to 
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fiiake  it  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  taking  care  to  add  but  little  at  a  time. 
The  miztare  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  fd. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  salad. 

Note. — ^The  whites  of  the  qggs,  cut  into  rings,  will  serve  very  well  as  a  garnish- 
ing to  the  salad. 

767.-«ALAD  DRESSING. 

(Another  Mode,    Excellent.) 

Ingfedients. — x  egg,  i  teaspoonful  of  salad  oil,  i  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
mustard,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 

Mode. — Prepare  and  mix  the  ingredients  by  the  preceding  recipe,  and 
l>e  very  particular  that  the  whole  is  well  stirred. 

Note. — In  makiDg  salads,  the  vegetables,  &c.,  should  never  be  added  to  the 
sauce  very  long  before  they  are  wanted  for  table ;  the  dressing,  however,  may 
always  be  prepared  some  hours  before  required.  Where  salads  are  much  in 
request,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bottle  off  sufficient  dressing  for  a  few  days'  consump- 
tion, as,  thereby,  much  time  and  trouble  are  saved.  If  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it 
will  remain  good  for  4  or  5  days. 

Fnetio  BMtp«  for  SabuL— The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  witty  Canon  of  St.  PauPs,  who  thought 
that  an  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth  waa  compatihte  with  aapirationt  for  things 
bigher»  wrote  the  following  excellent  recipe  for  salad,  which  we  should  advise  our  readers  not  to 
pass  by  without  a  trial,  when  the  hot  weather  invites  to  a  dish  of  cold  lamb.  May  they  find  the 
navoar  equal  to  the  rhyme : 

*'  Two  large  potatoes,  paas'd  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give ; 
Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoon. 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon  ; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herhs,  a  fault. 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 
Four  times  the  si>oon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  *  town  i* 
True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs, 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-botled  eggs. 
Let  onion's  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  scarce  suspected  animate  the  whole ; 
And,  lastly,  in  the  flavour'd  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Ohl  great  and  glorious,  and  herbaceous  treat, 
'Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat. 
Back  to  the  world  heM  turn  his  weary  soul, 
And  plonge  his  fingers  in  the  salad-bowl.'* 


768.-SARDINE   SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— 6  large  sardines,  i  shalot,  rind  of  x  lemon,  z  bay-leaf, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  i  pint  gravy,  No.  615  ;  z  02.  of  butter,  flour. 

Mode.— Bone  the  sardines  and  chop  them,  then  roll  the  butter  in  flour 
and  put  it  into  the  gravy  in  a  stewpan  with  the  fish-bones  and  other 
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ingredients.     Let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  the  sauce  over 
the  chopped  sardines.    This  is  a  capital  fish  sauce. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Coat,  is.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

769.-SAUCE  A  UAURORE. 

(For  Trout,  Soles,  &c,) 

Ingredients.— The  spawn  of  i  lobster,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of 
b6chamel,  No.  665 ;  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  a  high  seasoning  of  salt  and 
cayenne. 

Mode. — Take  the  spawn  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  the  butter 
until  quite  smooth,  and  work  it  through  a  hair-sieve.  Put  the  b6chanael 
into  a  stewpan,  add  the  pounded  spawn,  the  lemon-juice,  which  must  be* 
strained,  and  a  plentiful  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  salt;  let  it  just 
simmer,  but  do  not  alloW  it  to  boil,  or  the  beautiful  red  colour  of  the 
sauce  will  be  spoiled.  A  small  spoonful  of  anchovy  essence  may  be 
added  at  pleasure. 

Time.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Gost,  for  this  quantity,  is. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  large  soles. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

77o.~SHARP  SAUCE.    (Fn-Sauce  Piquante.) 

.    .  (For  CutUts,  Roast  Meats,  &c.) 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  butter,  i  small  carrot,  6  shalots,  i  small  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley,  j-  a  bay-leaf,  2  slices  of  lean  ham,  z 
cloves,  6  peppercorns,  i  blade  of  mace,  3  whole  allspide,  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  27a  or  273,  i  small  lump  of  sugar,  J  salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Put  into  a  stewpan  the  butter,  with  the  carrot  and  shalots, 
both  of  which  must  be  cut  into  small  slices ;  add  the  herbs,  bay-leaf, 
spices  and  ham  (which  must  be  minced  rather  finely),  and  let  these  in- 
gredients simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  is 
covered  with  a  brown  glaze.  Keep  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
put  in  the  remaining  ingredients.  Simmer  very  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat,  strain  the  sauce  through  a  sieve,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  sauce  be  not  made  too 
acid,  although  it  should  possess  a  sharpness  indicated  by  its  name.  Of 
course  the  above  quantity  of  vinegar  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  pleasure,  according  to  taste. 

Time.— Altogether  i-  hour.    Average  Cost,  lorf. 

Sufficient  for  a  medium-sized  dish  of  cutlets. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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771— A  GOOD  SAUCE  FOR  VARIOUS  BOILED 
PUDDINGS. 

iDgtedients.-— i  lb.  of  butter,  J  lb.  of  pounded  sugar,  a  wineglassful 
of  temdy  or  rum. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  until  no  lumps  remain ;  add  the 
pounded  sugar,  and  brandy  or  rum  ;  stir  once  or  twice  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  serve.  This  sauce  may  either  be  poured  round 
the  pudding  or  served  in  a  tureen,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
cook  or  mistress. 

AYerage  Cost,  8d.  for  this  quantity. 

Stifficient  for  a  pudding. 

772.-A  GOOD  SAUCE  FOR  STEAKS. 

Ingrediaiits. — i  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  |  oz,  of  allspice,  i  oz.  of 
salt,  i  oz.  of  grated  horseraddish,  i  oz.  of  pickled  shalots,  i  pint  of  mush-i 
room  ketchup  or  walnut  pickle. 

Mode. — Pound  all  the  ingredieiits  finely  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  the  ketchup  or  walnut-liquor.  Let  them  stand  for  a  fortnight,  when 
strain  off  the  liquor  and  bottle  for  use.  Either  pour  a  little  of  the  sauce 
over  the  steaks  or  mix  it  in  the  gravy. 

Beasonable^-This  can  be  made  at  any  tinae. 

Note. — In  using  a  jar  of  pickled  walnuts,  there  is  frequently  left  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor ;  this  should  be  converted  into  a  sauce  like  the  above,  and  will 
be  foand  a  very  nsefdl  relish. 

Tba  Qt0Wtik  or  tlM  Fmcr  Plant— Cor  readers  will  aee,  amoogft  Pickles,  a  description, 
with  eagravincs*  of  tbe  quaifries  of  black  and  long  pepper,  and  an  account  of  where  these  spices 
are  found.  We  will  here  say  something  of  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  pepper-plant.  Like 
the  ynat,  it  reqosres  support,  and  it  is  usual  to  plant  a  thorny  tree  bT  its  side  to  which  it  may 
diaag.  In  Malabar,  the  chief  pepper  district  of  India,  the  jacca  tree  [Artocartus  integri/olia)  is 
made  thus  to  yield  its  assistance,  the  same  aoU  being  adapted  to  the  growth  of  both  plants.  The 
of  tbe  pepper-plant  entwines  round  its  supfNort  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  flexile  branches 
*  top  downwards,  bearing  at  their  extremities,  as  well  as  at  other  partSj  spikes  of  green 
which  are  followed  by  the  pungent  berries.    These  bang  in  large  bonches,  resembling  in 


tiuBpm  those  of  grapes ;  bat  the  fruit  pows  distinct,  each  on  a  little  Bt<xlk,  like  currants.  Each 
berry  ccmtaii»  a  single  seed,  of  a  i^obolar  form,  and  brownish  colour,  but  which  changes  to  a 
jwany  hlack  wben  dried ;  and  this  is  the  pepper  of  commerce.     The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those 


of  tbe  iTy,  but  are  larger  and  of  rather  a  lighter  colour ;  they  partake  strongly  of  the  peculiar 
aaeO  aad  pungent  taste  of  the  berry. 

773— SAVOURY  JELLY  FOR   MEAT-PIES. 
(Fr.—G6\6e  de  Veau  pour  Pat6s.) 

Ingredieillis. — 3  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  x  calf  s-foot,  3  lbs.  of  knuckle  of 
veal,  ponltxy  trimaiings  (if  for  game-pies,  any  g:ame  trimmings) ;  2  onions 
stack  with  cioves»  a  caxrots,  4  shalots,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a  bay- 
leaves;  when  liked,  2  blades  of  mace  and  a  little  spice  ;  2  slices  of  lean 
ham,  rather  mpre  than  2  quarts  pf  water. 
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Mode.—Cut  up  the  meat  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  all  the  in* 
gredients  except  the  water ;  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  draw  down,  and, 
when  the  gravy  ceases  to  flow  from  the  meat,  pour  in  the  water.  Let  it 
boil  up,  then  carefully  take  away  all  scum  from  the  top.  Cover  the  stew- 
pan  closely,  and  let  the  stock  simmer  very  gently  for  4  hours,  if  rapidly 
boiled,  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear.  When  done,  strain  it  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  flannel  bag;  and  when  cold,  the  jelly  should  be  quite  trans- 
parent. If  this  is  not  the  case,  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  as 
described  in  recipe  No.  282. 

Time.— 4  hours.   Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  5s. 


774.— SHRIMP  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Crevettes.) 

(For  Various  Kinds  of  Fish.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676,  ^  pint  of  picked  shrimps, 
cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Make  the  melted  butter  very  smoothly  by  recipe  No.  676,  shell 
the  shrimps  (sufficient  to  make  i  pint  when  picked),  and  put  them  into  the 
butter ;  season  with  cayenne,  and  let  the  sauce  just  simmer,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil.  When  liked,  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  may  be 
added. 

Time.— I  minute  to  simmer.    Average  Cost,  6d.  per  pint. 

Suffioient  for  3  or  4  persons. 


775— SPANISH  SAUCE.    (Fn-Sauce  Espagnole.) 

Ingredients.— 6  lbs.  of  boned  fillet  of  veal,  2  lbs.  of  gravy  beef,  6  quarts 
of  stock,  No.  273,  I  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  salt,  i  oz.  of  mig- 
nonette pepper,  3  onions. 

Mode. — ^Take  a  large  stewpan  and  line  it  with  butter  using  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  then  add  the  onions  sliced,  and  on  them  place  the  veal  and  beef» 
I  pint  of  stock.  Set  the  pan  on  a  brisk  fire  till  the  stock  is  reduced  one- 
half,  turn  the  meat  frequently,  and  simmer  gently.  The  glaze  must  not  be 
over  cooked ;  if  so  the  sauce  will  taste  disagreeably  sharp.  Take  the  stew- 
pan off'  the  fire  when  the  meat  is  well  glazed,  cover  it  and  do  not  touch  it 
for  5  or  6  minutes ;  this  is  that  the  glaze  may  dissolve  quickly.  Now  pour 
in  the  6  quarts  of  stock,  bring  it  to  boiling  point,  then  simmer  for  2  hoars, 
adding  the  salt  and  pepper.  When  the  meat  is  quite  cooked,  remove  it 
and  strain  the  stock  through  a  cloth.  Now  put  the  flour  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  butter  into  the  saucepan,  let  it  melt  and  mingle,  then  add  the 
stock  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Simmer  for  two  hours  with  the  lid 
slightly  raised  and  skim  twice  during  the  simmering  and  again  before  takings 
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from  the  fire.  Strain  throagh  a  cloth  and  pat  by  for  use.  This  will  make 
4  quarts  of  sauce.  It  will  keep  good  for  3  or  4  days,  so  that,  where  it  is 
much  used,  it  will  be  better  for  the  mistress  to  direct  that  a  fair  quantity 
be  prepared,  to  save  time. 

Time.— 5  hours.    Average  Cost,  zs,  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


776.-SPANISH^  SAUCE   WITHOUT   MEAT. 
(Fr.— Sauce  Espagnole  Maigre.) 

IngredientB. — 3  onions,  2  carrots,  6  lbs.  of  gurnet,  pike  and  whiting,  i 
pint  of  white  wine,  5  quarts  of  fish  consomm6.  No.  280,  3^  lbs.  of  clarified 
butter,  J  lb.  of  flour,  ^  oz.  of  salt,  mignonette  pepper. 

Mode. — Grease  a  stewpan  with  butter  and  put  in  the  onions  sliced,  then 
lay  the  fisli,  cut  in  pieces,  on  top  and  add  the  wine.  Boil  all  to  a  glaze, 
then  pour  in  the  fish  consomm6,  add  the  carrots,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Put  the  butter  and  flour  into  a  stewpan,  moisten  with  a  little  of  the 
liquor  and  stir  constantly  till  it  boils,  then  add  it  to  the  other,  and 
let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  clear.  Strain  through  a  cloth  and 
put  by. 

TSme.— 2  to  3  hours. 


777— BROWN  SPANISH  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Espagnole.) 

Ingredient8.~2  slices  of  lean  ham,  i  lb.  of  veal,  li  pint  of  white 
8tock,  No.  273  ;  2  or  3  sprigs  of  parsley,  i  a  bay-leaf,  2  or  3  sprigs  of 
savottry  herbs,  6  green  onions,  3  shalots,  2  cloves,  i  blade  of  mace,  a 
glasses  of  sherry  or  madeira,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  ham  and  veal  into  small  square  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan.  Moisten  these  with  half  a  pint  of  the  stock.  No. 
2731  aod  simmer  till  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  is  covered  with  a  nicely- 
coloured  glaze,  when  put  in  a  few  more  spoonfuls  to  detach  it.  Add  the 
remainder  of  the  stock,  with  the  spices,  herbs,  shalots  and  onions,  and 
simmer  v«y  gently  for  i  hour.  Strain  and  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat ; 
^^,  when  required  for  use,  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  or  with  a  little 
i^OQz.  Add  the  wine,  and,  if  necessary,  a  seasoning  of  cayenne ;  when  it 
**iil  be  ready  to  serve. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  2s.  per  pint. 

Note.— The  wine  in  this  sance  may  be  omitted,  and  an  onion  sliced  and  fried 
^  a  nice  brown  sabstituted  for  it.  This  sauce  or  $ravy  is  used  lor  many  dishes, 
§S^  wit^  most  people  is  ^  ^ei^eral  favourite. 
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778.-SPINACH-GREEN. 

(For  Colouring  various  Dishes,) 

Ingredients. — 2  handfuls  of  spinach. 

Mode. — Pick  and  wash  the  spinach  free  from  dirt,  and  pound  the 
leaves  in  a  mortar  to  extract  the  juice ;  then  press  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  put  the  juice  into  a  small  stewpan  or  jar.  Place  this  in  a  bain  ntaru, 
or  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  set.  Watch  it  closely,  as  it 
should  not  boil ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  lay  it  in  a  sieve,  so  that  all 
the  water  may  drain  from  it,  and  the  green  will  then  be  ready  for  colour- 
ing. If  made  according  to  this  recipe,  the  spinach-green  will  be  found 
hx  superior  to  that  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way. 


779.— HOT  SPICE. 

{A  Delicious  Adjunct  to  Chops,  Steaks,  Gravies,  &c.) 

Ingredients. — ^3  drachms  each  of  ginger,  black  pepper  and  cinnamon, 
7  cloves,  i  oz.  of  mace,  J  oz.  of  cayenne,  i  oz.  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  J  oz.  of 
white  pepper. 

Mode. — Pound  the  ingredients,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  together, 
taking  care  that  everything  is  well  blended.    Put  the  spice  in  a  very  dry 
glass  bottle  for  use.   The  quantity  of  cayenne  may 
be  increased,  should  the  above  not  be  enough  to 
suit  the  palate. 

GixmamoiL  ~  The  cinnamoo-tree  (Laurm  Cinnamomum)  is  a 
valuable  and  beautiful  species  of  the  laurel  family,  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  ao  or  30  feet.  The  trunk  is  short  and  straight,  with 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  it  has  a  smooth  ash-like  bark.  The 
leaves  are  upon  short  stalks,  and  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  3  to  5 
inches  long.  The  flowers  are  in  panicles,  with  six  small  petals, 
and  the  frnit  is  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  soft,  insipid,  and  of  a 
deep  blue.  This  incloses  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  eerminates 
soon  after  it  falls.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white  and  not  very 
solid,  and  its  root  is  thick  and  branching,  exuding  a  great  qnandtT 
of  camphor.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  forms  the  einojunon  of 
CINNAMON.  commerce.    Cevlon  was  thought  to  be  its  native  island ;  bat  it  has 

been  found  in  Malabar,  Cochin-China,  Sumatra  and  the  Eastern 
Islands ;  also  in  the  Brtdls,  the  Mauritius,  Jamaica  and  other  tropical  localities. 


780.-SUPREME  SAUCE.    (Fn— Sauce  Supreme.) 

Ingredients. — \  pint  of  strong  white  stock,  made  entirely  of  fowls 
and  veal,  2  pints  of  velout6,  No.  798,  and  J  pint  of  essence  of  mushrooms, 
2  tablespoonful  of  be'chamel,  No.  665. 

Mode. — Place  all  the  ingredients  (except  the  bechamel)  in  a  stewpan, 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  half  aa  ho\ir,  after  having  once  boiled  up. 
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Skim  and  reduce  it  until  thick  enough  to  cover  and  cling  to  the  spoon. 
Add  the  bechamel,  and,  if  necessary,  keep  hot  in  a  bain  marie. 

Time.—)  hoar.    Average  Cost,  2$.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


781.— SWEET  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Grosellles.) 

(For  Venison.) 

iDfredients. — ^A  small  jar  of  red-currant  jelly,  i  glass  of  port. 

Mode. — Pat  the  above  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  set  them  over  the 
fire,  and,  when  melted,  pour  into  a  tureen  and  serve.  It  should  not  be 
alkmedtoboiL 

Tbae.--5  mlnntes.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  is. 

782.-SWEET    SAUCE. 

(For  Puddings.) 
lagredienta. — i  pint  of  melted  butter  made  with  milk,  3  heaped  tea- 
spoonidls  of  ponnded  sugar,  flavouring  of  grated  lemon-rind,  nutmeg  or 
ciimamon. 

Mode.— Make  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter  by  recipe  No.  678,  omitting 
the  salt;  stir  in  the  sugar,  add  a  little  grated  lemon-rind,  nutmeg  or 
powdered  cinnamon,  and    serve.      Previously  to   making   the    melted 
batter,  the  milk  can  be  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds,  by  infusing  about 
half  a  dozen  of  them  in  it  for  about  half  an  hour ;   the  milk  should 
then  be  strained  before  it  is  added  to  the  other  ingredients.     This  simple 
sauce  may  be  served  for  children  with  rice,  batter,  or  bread  pudding. 
Time,— Altogether,  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4i. 
Sofficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

783— TARTARE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Tartare.) 

Ingredients. — Yolks  of  4  eggs,  i  teaspooniul  of  mustard,  i  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  olive  oil,  tarragon  vinegar,  pepper,  cayenne,  2  shalots,'or  2  table- 
spooofols  of  chopped  pickled  onions  and  gherkins. 

Mode.— Break  the  yolks  into  a  basin  with  the  salt  and  mustard,  then 
stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  then  a  teaspoonful  of  tarragon 
\-inegar  alternately  until  the  sauce  is  of  the  right  consistency.  This  must 
be  done  very  gradually.    Then  add  the  chopped  shalot  or  pickles. 

Average  Coety  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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784.— TOMATO   SAUCE— HOT.    (Fr.— Sauce  aUX 
Tomates.) 

{To  Serve  with  Cutlets^  Roast  Meats^  &c.) 

Ingredients. — 6  tomatoes,  2  shalots,  i  clove,  i  blade  of  mac^^ 
salt,  sugar  and  cayenne  to  taste,  \  pint  of  gravy,  No.  614,  or  stock 
No.  272. 

Mode.—Cut  the  tomatoes  in  two,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  all  tli^ 
ingredients,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  the  tomatoes  are  teoder* 
enough  to  pulp ;  rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  boil  it  for  a  few  minates, 
and  serve.  The  shalots  and  spices  may  be  omitted 
when  their  flavour  is  objected  to. 

Time. — i    hour,    or   rather    more,  to    simmer    tli^ 
tomatoes. 
Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  is. 
In  ftill  season  in  September  and  October. 

Tomato,  or  LOTO-Applo.— The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  Portuguese  word.  T'lie 
tomato  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  potato,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
soups,  sauces  and  gravies.  It  is  sometimes  served  to  table  roasted  or 
boiled,  and  when  green,  makes  a  good  ketchup  or  pickle.  In  its  unripe 
THS  TOMATO.  State,  it  is  esteemed  as  excellent  sauce  for  roast  goose  or  pork,  and  wiiexa 

quite  ripe,  a  good  store  sauce  may  be  prepared  from  it. 

785.— TORTUE  SAUCE.    (Fn— Sauce  Tortue.) 

Ingredients.— 3  02.  of  glaze.  No.  715,  i  pint  of  essence  of  ham,  i  piot 
of  essence  of  truffles,  i  pint  of  essence  of  mushrooms,  i  pint  of  madeira., 
4  pints  of  Espagnole  sauce.  No.  775,  cayenne. 

Mode.— Put  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  Espagnole  sauce  and  the 
cayenne  into  a  stewpan,  and  simmer  gently  till  it  is  reduced  one  half; 
then  add  the  Espagnole  sauce,  and  continue  to  simmer  until  the  sauce  is 
so  reduced  that  it  adheres  thickly  to  a  spoon.  Strain  the  sauce  through  a 
cloth,  and  add  to  it  as  much  cayenne  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  3s.  per  pmt. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

786.^TOURNEE  SAUCE.    (Ff. -Sauce  Tourn^e.) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278,  thickening  of  flour  and 
butter,  or  white  roux.  No.  799,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley^ 
6  chopped  mushrooms,  6  green  onions. 

Mode. — Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan  with  the  herbs,  onions,  and 
mushrooms,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  about  half  an  hour ;  stir  ia 
suflicient  thickening  to  make  it  of  a  proper  consistency ;  let  it  boil  for  a 
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few  minates,  then  skim  off  all  the  fat,  strain  and  serve.    This  saace,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  cream,  is  now  frequently  called  Velout6. 
Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  6d. 

Note.— If  pottltry  trimmings  are  at  hand,  the  stock  should  be  made  of  these ; 
aed  the  above  sauce  should  not  be  made  too  thick,  as  it  does  not  then  admit  of 
^  bi  being  nicely  removed. 


•     787.— VALOIS  SAUCE.    (Fr.-8auce  Valoia.) 

Ingredients. — 2  dessertspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  2  shalots,  5  eggs,  4  oz.  of 
bntta-,  I  oz.  of  glace  de  volaille,  i  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 

Kode. — Wash  and  finely  mince  the  shalots,  add  the  vinegar,  and 
smmer  gently  till  the  vinegar  is  reduced.  Let  it  cool,  when  add  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  butter ;  stir  thoroughly  and  add  another 
ocmce  of  butter.  Mix  thoroughly  and  replace  on  the  fire,  add  the  glace  de 
vtdaille,  and  a  third  ounce  of  butter;  again  replace  on  the  fire,  when 
add  the  fonrth  ounce  of  butter,  and  again  mix  well  Add  the  chopped 
parsley,  and  serve. 

Time.~i  hoar.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d.  per  pint. 


788.-GLACE  DE  VOLAILLE. 

I2ig)redients.— 6  lbs  of  knuckle  of  veal,  6  fowls,  x  lb.  of  carrots,  x  lb« 
of  leeks,  i  lb.  of  onions,  i  oz.  of  salt,  and  9  quarts  of  water.  ; 

Mode. — Bone  and  mince  the  veal ;  add  salt,  carrots,  leeks,  and  onions ; 
let  all  gently  simmer  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  remove  the  meat 
and  fowls,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  clean  cloth;  place  in  a  large 
stewpan  and  reduce  it  to  two-thirds  of  the  quantity,  and  pour  out  into  a 
large  basin.  When  cold  enough  to  be  a  fine  hard  jelly,  remove  the  layer  . 
on  the  top,  and  turn  the  jelly  out  of  the  basin,  removing  the  deposit  at 
the  bottom.  Place  the  now  clear  and  solid  jelly  in  a  stewpan,  and  again 
reduce  it  one-third  over  a  fierce  fire,  stirring  it  the  whole  time  with  a 
voodoi  spoon.     Pour  into  a  basin,  and  use  as  required. 

Time.~2  days.    Average  Cost,  25.  6d.  per  pint. 

Note.—'*  Glace,"  or  strong  savoury  jelly,  may  be  made  of  fish,  game,  fowls  or  f< 
meat 

789.-VANILLA  CUSTARD  SAUCE. 

{To  Serve  with  Puddings,) 
Xngredients. — i  pint  of  milk,  2  eggs,  2  oz*  of  sugari  xo  drops  of 
essence  of  vanilla. 
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Mode.— Beat  the  eggs,  sweeten  the  milk ;  stir  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  flavour  them  with  essence  of  vanilla,  regulating  the  propox-- 
tion  of  this  latter  ingredient  by  the  strength  of  the  essence,  the  size  ol 
the  eggs,  &c.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  small  jug,  place  this  jug  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  stir  the  sauce  one  way  until  it  thickens ;  bnt  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle.  Serve  in  a  boat  or  tureen 
separately,  with  plum,  bread,  or  any  kind  of  dry  pudding.  Essence  of 
bitter  almonds  or  lemon-rind  may  be  substituted  for  the  vanilla, •when 
they  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  flavouring  of  the  pudding  witli 
which  the  sauce  is  intended  to  be  served. 

Time.— To  be  stirred  in  the  jug  from  8  to  xo  minutes.  Average  Cost, 
4i. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


790--SAUCE    FOR    WILD    FOWL 

(Fr.— Sauce  au  Vin  Rouge.) 

Ingredients. — i  glass  of  red  wine,  I  tablespoonful  of  Leamington  sauce, 
No.  722,  I  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  I  slice  of  lemon-peel,  i  large  shalot  cut  in  slices,  i  blade  of  mace, 
cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
till  thoroughly  hot,  then  take  out  the  lemon-peel  and  onion,  and  the  sauce 
will  be  ready. 

Time.— IS  minutes.    Average  Cost,  qd. 

Sufficient  for  a  brace  of  birds. 


791.-WINE    SAUCE. 

{For  Puddings.    Excellent.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  yolks  of  4  eggs,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  2  oz.  of 
pounded  sugar,  2  oz,  of  fresh  butter,  J  saltspoonful  of  salt,  i  pint  of 
sherry  or  madeira. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  and  flour  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  them  over 
the  fire  until  the  former  thickens ;  then  add  the  sugar,  salt  and  wine, 
and  mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the 
whites  of  4  eggs ;  beat  up  the  former,  and  stir  them  briskly  to  the  sauce ; 
let  it  remain  over  the  fire  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  simmering;  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle.  This  sauce  is  delicious 
with  plum,  marrow  or  bread  puddings ;  but  should  be  served  separately, 
and  not  poured  over  the  pudding. 
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^Pime.— From  5  to  7  minutes  to  thicken  tiie  butter;  about  5  minutes  to 
stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire.    Average  Cost,  15.  lod. 
Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

792— WIN  E     SAUCE. 

{For  Puddings^   Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — ^  pint  of  sherry,  ^  pint  of  water,  the  yolks  of  5  eggs,  2 
oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  a  few  pieces 
of  candied  citron  cut  thin. 

Mode. — Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  5  eggs ;  beat  them,  and 
put  them  into  a  very  clean  saucepan  (if  at  hand,  a  lined  one  is  best) ; 
add  all  the  other  ingredients,  place  them  over  a  sharp  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  until  the  sauce  begins  to  thicken ;  then  take  it  off  and  serve. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  be  spoiled,  as  it  will  immediately  curdle. 

Time. — ^To  be  stirred  over  the. fire  3  or  4  minutes ;  but  it  must  not  boil. 
Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  a  large  pudding;  allow  half  this  quantity  for  a  moderate- 
sized  one. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

793._WINE  OR   BRANDY    SAUCE. 

{For  Puddings.) 

Ingredients. — k  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  676,  3  heaped  teaspoonfuls 
of  pounded  sugar ;  i  large  wineglassful  of  port  or  sherry,  or  J  of  a  small 
wineglassfiil  of  brandy. 

Mode.— Make  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter  by  recipe.  No.  676,  omitting 
the  salt ;  then  stir  in  the  sugar  and  wine,  or  spirit,  in  the  above  propor- 
tion, and  bring  the  sauce  to  the  point  of  boiling.  Serve  in  a  boat  or 
tuieen  separately,  and,  if  liked,  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  pudding.  To 
convert  this  into  punch  sauce,  add  to  the  sherry  and  brandy  a  small  wine- 
glassful  of  rum  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Liqueurs, 
such  as  maraschino  or  cura9oa,  substituted  for  the  brandy,  make  excellent 
sauces. 

Time.— Altogether,  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  8^. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

794--SIMPLE  WINE  SAUCE. 

{For  Plum  or  other  Puddings.) 
Ingredients. — i  pint  of  sweet  wine,  yoljcs  of  3  eggs,  1  lemon,  6  lumps 
of  sugar,  I  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
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Mode.^Rub  the  sugar  on  the  lemon,  then  squeeze  the  latter  into  th^ 
wine,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  the  sugar  and  flour  (the  latteic 
rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  water).  Put  all  in  a  saucepan  and 
stir  over  the  fire  till  it  is  like  thick  cream,  then  serve. 

Time.— 15  mmutes.   Average  Cost,  9^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

795._WHITE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Blanche.) 

(Good.) 

Ingredients.~i  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278,  i  pint  of  cream,  x 
dessertspoonful  of  flour,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Have  ready  a  delicately-clean  saucepan,  into  which  put  the 
stock,  which  should  be  well  flavoured  with  vegetables,  and  rather 
savoury;  mix  the  Hour  smoothly  with  the  cream,  add  it  to  the  stock, 
season  with  a  httle  salt,  and  boil  all  these  ingredients  very  gently  foi 
about  10  minutes,  keeping  them  well  stirred  the  whole  time,  as  this  sauce 
is  very  liable  to  bum. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  fowls. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

796.— WHITE  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  Blanche.) 

(Made  without  Meat.) 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  butter,  2  small  onions,  i  carrot,  \  small  teacup- 
ful  of  flour,  I  pint  of  new  milk ;  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  onions  and  carrot  very  small,  and  put  them  mto 
a  stewpan  with  the  butter ;  simmer  them  till  the  butter  is  nearly  dried 
up ;  then  stir  in  the  flour,  and  add  the  milk ;  boil  the  whole  gently  until 
it  thickens ;  strain  it,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  it  will  be  ready 
to  serve. 

Time.— J  hour.   Average  Cost,  5<f. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  fowls. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

797— WHITE    SAUCE.    (Fr.— Crftme  au  Riz.) 
(A  very  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Meihod,) 

Ingredients.— li  pint  of  milk,  li  oz.  of  rice,  i  strip  of  lemon-peel,  i 
small  blade  of  pounded  mace,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Boil  the  milk  with  the  lemon-peel  and  rice  until  the  latter  is 
perfectly  tender,  then  take  out  the  lemon-peel  and  pound  the  milk  and 
rice  together ;  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan  to  warm,  add  the  mace  and 
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seasoning,  give  it  one  boil,  and  sen'e.    This  sauce  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream. 

Time.— About  li  hour  to  boil  the  rice.   Average  Costi  4i. 

Sufficient  for  a  pair  of  fowls. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

79S.-WHITE  CULLfS.    (Fr.-Velout^.) 
Ingredients.— 4  slices  of  good  bacon,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  the  limbs  of 
a  young  fowl,  the  white  part  of  two  carrots,  12  young  onions,  li  pint  of 
cream,  i  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  3  tablespoonfiils  of  rice-flour,  i  pint 
consomm6,.Ko.  276. 

Mode. — Let  the  bacon,  veal,  fowl,  carrots  and  onions  simmer  slowly 
over  a  gentle  fire,  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted,  then  moisten  with  con- 
sommfc.  No.  276,  and  add  the  herbs ;  when  all  the  strength  is  drawn  from 
the  meat,  let  the  gravy  settle ;  skim,  strain,  and  reduce  it  by  quick  boil- 
mg,  tiU  It  13  nearly  a  jeUy.  Mix  the  rice-flour  graduaUy  with  the  cream ; 
set  It  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  add  it  to  the  sauce ;  boil  until  smooth, 
str  well,  and  remove  it  from  the  fire ;  pour  a  spoonful  of  meat  jelly  over, 
to  prevent  a  skin  firom  gathering  on  the  surface.  It  should  be  as  smooth 
as  velvet 

pne.— a  hours.   Average  Cost,  35.  ^.  for  this  quantity. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

799— B  ROWN    FLOUR.      (Fr.— Roux.) 

{A  French  Thickening  for  Gravies  and  Sauces.) 

I&gredientB.-H5  oz.  of  butter,  9  oz.  of  flour. 

Mode. — Melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  dredge  in 
ttic  aour  very  gradually,  till  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colour;  to  obtain  this^ 
00  it  very  slowly,  otherwise  the  flour  will  burn  and  impart  a  bitter  taste  *^ 
to  the  sauce  it  is  mixed  with.    Pour  it  in  a  jar,  and  keep  it  for  use  :  it  will 
tcmain  good  some  time. 

Time,- About  i  hour.    Average  Coat,  jd. 

800.— WHITE     ROUX. 

{For  Thickening  White  Sauces.) 

Mode.--Allow  the  same  proportions  of  butter  and  flour  as  in  the  pre- 
^e^g  recipe,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  brown  roux,  but 
00  cot  keep  it  on  the  fire  too  long,  and  take  care  not  to  let  it  colour. 

l^  is  used  for  thickening  white  sauce.  Pour  it  into  a  jar  to  use 
^aen  wanted. 
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Time.^  hour.    Average  Cost,  yd. 

Sufficient. — A  dessertspoonful  will  thicken  a  pint  of  gravy. 

Note. — ^Besides  the  above,  sauces  may  be  thickened  with  potato  Bout,  gronnd 
rice,  baked  flour,  arrowroot,  cornfloor,  &c. ;  the  latter  will  be  found  hr  prefer- 
able to  the  ordinary  flour  for  white  sauces.  A  slice  of  bread,  toasted  and  added 
to  gravies,  answers  the  two  purposes  of  thickening  and  colouring  them. 

801.— WHITE  STOCK.    (Fn-Blond  de  Veau.) 

{A  good  Foundation  for  many  Sauces.) 

Mode. — ^This  is  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  No.  2789 
and,  for  ordinary  purposes,  will  be  found  quite  good  enough.  When, 
however,  a  stronger  stock  is  desired,  either  put  in  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  or  double  that  of  the  meat.  This  is  a  very  good  foundation  for 
all  white  sauces. 

802.— ZWETSCHEN  SAUCE.    (Fr.— Sauce  aux  Pruneaux.) 

{Piquant  Sauce  for  Plain  Puddings,) 

IngredientB.— i  lb.  of  t>est  French  prunes,  i  glass  of  wine,  juice  of  x 
lemon  and  part  of  rind,  i  teaspoonful  powdered  cinnamon,  sugar  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Simmer  the  prunes  in  a  saucepan  with  just  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  until  soft.  Then  remove  them  from  the  pan,  take  out  the 
stones,  crack  them,  and  save  the  kernels ;  then  return  the  firuit  to  the 
pan,  add  the  other  ingredients,  simmer  for  7  or  8  minutes,  then  strain 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  adding  more  wine  or  water  if  too  thick. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


MEAT  ESSENCES. 
(Much  Used  in  High-class  Cookery.) 


803.— ESSENCE  OF  CHICKEN. 

Ingredients.— Legs  and  fillets  of  6  chickens,  2  lbs.  of  fillet  of  veal.  5 
quarts  of  chicken  consommd,  i  carrot,  2  onions,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  2  cloves. 

Mode.— Break  the  chicken-bones  and  cut  the  veal  into  4  or  5  pieces ; 
then  put  it,  with  the  legs  and  fillets,  into  a  stewpan.  Pour  the  consomm6 
over  and  put  in  the  vegetables.     Simmer  for  2  hours  or  till  the  meat  is 
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eniiiely  cooked.    Strain  through  a  cloth^  remove  all  fat  and  put  away  ior 
nse. 

Time. — 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  zs,  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

804.-ESSENCE  OF  PHEASANT. 

Ingredients. — 6  pheasants^  i  pint  of  madeira,  i  bunch  of  herbs,  i 
carrot,  i  onion,  J  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  2  cloves,  3  quarts  of 
consomm6.  No.  276. 

Mode. — ^Take  the  legs  and  'fillets  of  the  pheasants,  break  the  bones 
and  pnt  them  into  a  stewpan  with  all  ingredients  save  the  stock.  Boil  to 
a  glare,  then  add  the  stock,  let  it  boil,  and  simmer  for  i^  hour,  strain 
and  remove  the  fat.  Any  other  game  essence  is  made  in  the  same 
way. 

Time.--^  hours.    Average  Ck>8t,  2$.  per  pint. 

Seasonable,  October  to  February. 

805.-ESSENGE  OF  TRUFFLES. 

IngrecUents. — 2  lbs.  of  truffles,  i  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  i  .oz.  of  salt, 
i  teaspoonful  of  mignonnette  pepper,  same  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  bottle  of 
madeira,  i  quart  of  chicken  consomm6. 

Mode.— Peel  and  wash  the  truffles,  then  put  the  whole  of  the  ingredi- 
ents into  a  stewpan  and  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  for  20  minutes,  keeping  the 
pan  lid  on«  When  cold,  strain  the  essence  through  a  cloth.  The  truffles 
will  do  for  garnishes,  as  all  their  virtue  will  not  have  left  them.  Essence 
of  mushrooms  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  seldom  bought  in  this  country. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

806.-ESSENCE  OF  MEAT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

(Fr.— Mirepoix.) 

Ingredients, — 2  lbs.  of  fillet  of  veal,  i  lb.  of  fat  bacon,  2  lbs.  of  raw 
ham,  4  onions,  4  shalots,  4  bay-leaves,  i  small  bunch  of  thyme,  5  quarts 
of  stock,  No.  274 ;  2  bottles  of  madeira,  ^  oz.  of  mignonnette  pepper. 

Mode.-^ut  up  the  meat  into  slips  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  slice 
the  onions  and  put  meat,  vegetables  and  herbs  into  a  stewpan  and  fry  of 
a  light  brown  colour ;  then  add  the  stock,  wine  and  pepper,  bring  the 
whole  to  boiling  point,  then  simmer  very  gently  for  2  hours.  Strain 
through  a  cloth  and  put  aside  with  the  fat  on. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  4^.  per  pint. 

V  Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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8o7.~CRO0tONS  and   FRIED  BREAD-CRUMBS, 

Croutons  for  Soup, 

Ingrediexits.~Bread,  clarified  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  up  some  bread,  minus  the  crust,  into  dice-like  pieces 
i  inch  square,  fry  them  in  clarified  butter  till  they  are  of  a  light  golden 
colour ;  they  should  be  coloured  evenly  all  over. 

Sippets  and  Croutons  for  Entries. 

Mode. — Cut  bread  as  before,  but  in  heart-shaped  pieces  about  2  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  fry  as  for  cro(itons  for  soup.  For  a  border, 
the  sippets  look  well  alternately  dark  and  light,  the  former  made  by  dipping 
one  side  of  the  sippet  into  beaten  white  of  egg  in  which  a  little  flour  has 
been  mixed. 

Croutons  for  Vegetable  Entremets, 

Mode.*-  Cut  bread  as  before,  but  in  triangular  pieces  one  and  a  half 
inch  long. 

Fried  Bread-crumbs, 

Mode.— For  fried  bread-crumbs,  put  some  dry  crusts  or  thin  slices  of 
bread  into  a  cool  oven  for  a  night,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  and  crisp  roll 
them  into  crumbs.  Fry  them  quickly  in  lard  or  butter,  lift  them  out  with 
a  slice,  and  drain  them  well.  They  should  be  perfectly  crisp  before 
serving. 

Liaisons  of  eggs  for  thickening  sauces  (see  par.  645)  are  made  by  mixing 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  with  double  the  quantity  of  milk  or  cream.  This 
thickening  must  be  carefully  stirred  into  the  sauce,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  or  the  eggs  will  curdle. 

Note. — Bread  for  crofitoDs  should  be  stale,  and  for  all  the  preceding  recipes 
shonld  be  cut  about  half  an  inch  thick.  For  even  the  simplest  hash  these 
croutcns  (which  can  be  fried  in  good  dripping  for  this  purpose)  are  an  improve- 
ment up3n  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Bread  nicely  fried  is  also  preferred  by 
many  under  poached  eggs,  instead  of  buttered  toast,  and  is  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment to  our  standard  breakfast  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

QENSRAL  REMARKS. 

808.  The  JProh€MUty  is  that  the  Human  Bace,  for  along  period, 
liTed  wholly  on  fruits.    Man's  means  of  attacking  animals,  even  if  he  had  the 
desre  of  slanghtering  them,  were  very  lim  ited  until  he  acquired  the  use  of  arms. 
He,  however,  eventoadly  made  weapons  for  himself,  and  made  prey  of  the  animals 
that  surrounded  him.    It  is  possible  that   man  might  subsist  on  vegetables ;  but 
their  preparation  needs  the  knowledge  of  art,  only  to  be  obtained  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries.    Man's  first   weapons  were,  perhaps,  stones  flung  from  the 
hand,  perhap  the  branches  of  trees ;  all  this  is  little  more  than  conjecture.  Bows 
and  arrows  have  been  found  with   the  natives  of  all  climates  and  latitudes,  but 
the  invention  and  use  of  these  indicates  an  advancement  of  civilisation  only  to  be 
reached  in  the  slow  progress  of  centuries.     Some  kind  of  rude  sling  for  stones  is 
found  in  very  early  ages.      It  seems  singular  at  first,  how  this  idea  presented 
itself  to  individuals  so   differently  placed ;  but  examined,  the  notion  is  natural 
enough  to  alL    The  primeval  perioa  may  be  divided  into  four  epochs.     First  the 
palaeolithic,  or  first  stone  age ;   secondly,  the  neolithic,  or  second  stone  age ; 
thirdly,  the  bronze  age ;  and  lastly,  the  iron  age.    The  antiquities  of  the  first 
stone  age,  which  consist  entirely  of  implements  of  unpolished  stone,  bone  and 
hoin,  though  very  old  historically—far  older  than  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  remains 
—belongs  to  a  recent  period  in  geology,  being  usually  found  in  beds  of  river  drift 
or  gravd.     The  men  of  this  period  were  ignorant  of  pottery  and  metals,  they  pos- 
seted no  domestic  animals,  and  did  not   cultivate  the  soil.    The  climate  of 
Europe  was  much  colder  than  at  present,  but  the  rivers  ran  in  the  same  beds  and 
drained  the  same  areas  as  they  do  now.    The  second  stone  age  possesses  marked 
peculiarities  of  its  own:  polished  stone  implements  made  tneir  appearance, 
domestic  animals  were  used,  and  cooking  their  flesh  began. 

809.  BrilUU  Savarin  says  that  raw  flesh  has  but  one  inconvenience— 
from  its  viscousness  it  attaches  itself  to  the  teeth.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
is  not,  however,  disagreeable ;  but,  when  seasoned  with  salt,  that  it  is  easily 
digested.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  Croat  captain  whom  he  invited  to  dinner  in 
1813,  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  troops.  This  officer  was 
amazed  at  his  host's  preparations,  and  said :  "  When  we  are  campaigning,  and 
get  hungry,  we  knock  over  the  first  animal  we  find,  cut  off  a  steak,  powder  it 
with  salt,  which  we  always  have  in  the  sabretasche,  put  it  under  the  saddle, 
gallop  over  it  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  dine  like  princes."  Again,  of  the  hunts- 
men  of  Dauphiny  it  is  said,  that  when  they  are  out  shooting  in  September,  they 
teke  with  them  both  pepper  ^d  salt.     If  they  kill  a  very  fat  bird,  they  pluck 
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and  season  it,  and,  after  carrying  it  some  time  in  their  caps,  eat  it.     This,  they 
declare,  is  the  best  way  of  serving  it  up. 

810.  Subsequently  to  the  Croat  Mode,  which,  doubtless,  "was  in 
fashion  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  fire  was  discovered.  This  was  axi  acci- 
dent ;  for  fire  is  not,  although  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it  so,  an  element,  or 
spontaneous.  Many  savage  nations  have  been  found  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
many  races  had  no  other  way  of  dressmg  their  food  than  by  exposhig  it  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

811.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands,  which  were  discovered 
iu  1521,  had  no  idea  of  fire.  Never  was  astonishment  greater  than  theirs  when 
they  first  saw  it,  on  the  descent  of  Magellan,  the  navigator,  on  one  of  their 
isles.  At  first  they  thought  it  a  kind  of  animal  that  nxed  itself  to  and  fed 
upon  wood.  Some  of  them,  who  approached  too  near,  being  burnt,  the  rest 
were  terrified,  and  durst  only  look  upon  it  at  a  distance.  They  were  afraid,  they 
said,  of  being  bit,  or  lest  that  dreadful  animal  should  wound  with  his  violent 
respirations  and  dreadful  breath ;  for  these  were  the  first  notions  formed  of  the 
heat  and  flame.  Such,  too,  probably,  were  the  notions  the  Greeks  originally 
formed  of  them. 

812.  JFire  having  been  discovered,  mankind  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  it  for  drying  and  atterwards  for  cooking  tneir  meat ;  but  they  were  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  hit  upon  proper  and  commodious  methods  of  employing  it 
in  the  preparation  of  their  food. 

813.  Meat,  then,  placed  on  burning  fuel  was  found  better  than 
when  raw ;  it  had  more  hrmness,  was  eaten  with  less  difiSiculty,  and  the  ozma- 
zome,  being  condensed  by  the  carbonisation,  gave  it  a  pleasing  perfume  and 
flavour.  Still,  however,  the  meat  cooked  on  the  coal  would  become  somewhat 
befouled,  certain  portions  of  the  fuel  adhering  to  it.  This  disadvantage  was 
remedied  by  passing  spits  through  it,  and  placing  it  a  suitable  height  above 
the  burning  fuel.  Thus  grilling  was  invented ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  simple 
as  is  this  mode  of  cookery,  yet  all  meat  cooked  in  this  way  is  richly  and  plea- 
santly flavoured.  In  Homer's  time  the  art  of  cookery  had  not  advanced  much 
beyond  this ;  for  we  read  in  the  '•  Iliad,"  how  the  great  Achilles  and  his  friend 
Patroclus  regaled  the  three  Grecian  leaders  on  bread,  wine  and  broiled  meat. 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  Homer  does  not  speak  of  boiled  meat  anywhere  in 
his  poems.  Later,  however,  -the  Jews,  coming  out  of  their  captivity  in  Egypt, 
had  made  much  greater  progress.  They  undoubtedly  possessed  kettles ;  and  in 
one  of  these.  Esau's  mess  of  pottage,  for  which  he  sold  his  birthright,  must  have 
been  prepared. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  a  history  of  Gastronomical  Progresses,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  methods  of  cooking  meat  and  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  each  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

814.  Mode  of  Cooking  Meat  in  this  Country,  Broiling,  plain  boiling, 
roasting  and  baking  are  the  usual  methods  of  cooking  animal  food.  To  explain 
the  philosophy  of  these  simple  operations,  we  must  advert  to  the  effects  that  are 
produced  by  heat  on  the  prmcipal  constituents  of  flesh.  When  finely  chopped 
mutton  or  beef  is  soaked  for  some  time  in  a  small  quantity  of  clean  water,  and 
then  subjected  to  slight  pressure,  the  juice  of  the  meat  is  extracted,  and  there  is 
left  a  white,  tasteless  residue,  consisting  chiefly  of  muscular  fibres.  When  this 
residue  is  heated  to  between  180^  and  200^  Fahrenheit,  the  fibres  shrink  together 
and  become  hard  and  homy.  The  influence  of  an  elevated  temperature  on  the 
soluble  extract  of  flesh  is  not  less  remarkable.    When  the  watery  mfusion,  which 
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contains  all  the  savoury  constituents  of  the  meat,  is  gradually  heated,  it  soon 
becomes  turbid ;  and,  when  the  temperature  reaches  about  160^,  flakes  of  whitish 
piarter  separate.  These  flakes  are  albumtn,  a  substance  precisely  similar,  in  all 
its  properties,  to  the  white  of  egg.  When  the  temperature  of  the  watery  extract 
is  raised  to  138°,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  coagulates,  and  the  liquid, 
which  was  originally  tinged  red  by  this  substance,  is  left  perfectly  clear,  and  almost 
colourle^.  When  evaporated,  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  this  residual  liquid  gradually 
beoMnes  brofwn,  and  acquires  the  flavour  of  roast  meat. 

815.  Interesting  JFacts^  discovered  in  the  laboratory,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen.  The  fibres  of  meat  are  surrounded  bv  a 
liquid  which  contains  albumen  in  its  soluble  state,  just  as  it  exists  in  the  unboiled 
^g.  During  the  operation  of  boiling  or  roasting,  this  substance  coagulates.  The 
tend»ness  of  well-cooked  meat  is  consequently  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
beat  employed  and  the  slight  or  complete  coagulation  of  the  albumen  deposited 
in  its  substance.  Meat  is  done  when  it  has  been  heated  throughout  only  to  the 
temperature  of  coagulating  albumen,  provided  the  heat  is  continued  long  enough ; 
it  is  thoroughly  done  when  it  has  been  heated  through  its  whole  mass  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  coagulates ;  it  is  overdone 
wh«i  the  heat  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  harden  the  fibres  in  the  albu- 
men. 

816.  The  nJ'uice  of  Flesh  is  Water,  holding  in  solution  many  substances 
besides  albumen  which  are  of  the  highest  possible  value  as  articles  of  food.  In 
preparing  meat  for  the  table,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
this  precious  juice,  as  the  succulence  and  sapidity  of  the  meat  depend  on  its 
retention.  The  meat  to  be  cooked  should  be  exposed  at  first  to  a  quick  heat, 
which  immediately  coagulates  the  albumen  on  and  near  the  sur&ce.  A  kind  of 
shell  is  thus  formed,  which  efiiectually  retains  the  whole  of  the  juice  within  the 
meat 

817.  lyuring  the  operations  of  Boiling^  Boasting  and  Baking, 

iresh  beef  and  mutton,  when  moderatdy  fat,  lose,  according  to  Johnston,  on  an 
average  about — 

In  boiling.  In  baking.  In  roasting. 

4lbs.  of  beef  lose     i  lb i  lb.  3  oz i  lb.  502. 

4  lbs.  of  mutton  lose  ...14  oz i  lb.  402 ilb.  6oz. 

BAKING. 

W8.  The  difference  between  Boasting  Meat  and  Baking  ijmay 
be  generally  described  as  consisting  in  the  fact,  that,  in  baking  it,  the  fumes 
caused  by  the  operation  are  not  carried  off 
in  the  same  way  as  occurs  in  roasting. 
Much,  however,  of  this  disadvantage  is 
obviated  by  the  improved  construction  of 
modem  ovens.  With  meat  baked  in  the 
pfeoeialtty  of  ovens  without  ventilators,  there 
u  apt  to  be  a  peculiar  taste,  which  depends  tin  baxino  dish. 

very  much  more  on  the  cleanness  oi  the 

oven,  the  burning  of  fat  in  the  pan  or  on  the  floor,  and  the  habit  of  cooking  many 
different  dishes  at  once,  than  on  the  oven  itself.  The  chemistry  of  baking  may 
be  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  described  in  roasting.  Should  the  oven  be  very- 
i'nsk,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  cover  the  joint  with  a  piece  of  white  paper,/ 
to  prevent  the  meat  from  being  scorched  and  blackened  outside  before  the  heat^ 
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can  penetrate  into  the  inside.  This  paper  should  be  removed  half  an  liaiii" 
before  the  time  of  serving  dinner,  so  that  the  joint  may  take  a  good  colour.  IBy 
means  of  a  jar,  many  dishes,  which  will  Se  enumerated  under  their  specia^J 
heads,  may  be  economically  prepared  in  the  oven.  The  principal  of  these  are 
soups,  stews,  gravies,  jugged  hare,  beef  tea ;  and  this  mode  of  cooking  may  Ise 
advantageously  adopted  with  a  ham,  which  has  previously  been  covered  with  3, 
common  crust  of  dour  and  water. 

819.  All  IHshes  Prepared  for  Baking  should  be  more  highly  seasoned 
than  when  intended  to  be  roasted.  There  are  some  dishes  which,  it  may  b>e 
said,  are  at  least  equallv  well  cooked  in  the  oven  as  by  the  roaster ;  thas,^  a. 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  baked  potatoes,  a  fillet  or  breast  of  veal,  a  sucking-pigr. 
a  hare,  well  basted,  will  be  received  by  connoisseurs  as  well,  when  baked,  as  if 
they  had  been  roasted.  Indeed,  the  family  oven,  may  often,  as  has  been  said, 
be  substituted  for  the  cook  and  the  spit  with  greater  economy  and  convenience. 
The  baker's  oven  is  used  for  everyone's  dinner  at  once,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
produce  the  best  results. 

BOILING. 

820.  Boiling^  or  the  preparation  of  meat  by  hot  water,  though  one  of  the 
easiest  processes  in  cookery,  requires  skilful  management.  Boiled  meat  should 
be  tender,  savoury,  and  full  of  its  own  juice,  or  natural  gravy ;  but.  through  the 
carelessness  and  ignorance  of  cooks,  it  is  too  often  sent  to  table  hard,  tasteless 
and  innutritions.  To  insure  a  successful  result  in  boiling  flesh,  the  heat  of  the 
fire  must  be  judiciously  regulated,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  water  must  be  kept 
up  in  the  pot. 

821.  Many  Writers  on  Cookery  assert  that  the  meat  to  be  boiled 
should  be  put  into  cold  water,  and  that  the  pot  should  be  heated  gradually  ;  but 
Liebig,  the  highest  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  chemistry  of 
food,  has  shown  that  meat  so  treated  loses  some  of  its  most  nutritious  constitu- 
ents.   "If  the  flesh,"  says  the  great  chemist,  "be  introduced  into  the  boiler 
when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  and  if  the  boiling  be  kept  up  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  pot  then  placed  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  kept  at  158^  to  165*^,  we  have  the  united  conditions  for  giving  to 
the  flesh  the  qualities  which  best  fit  it  for  being  eaten."    When  a  piece  of  nieat 
is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the  albumen  which  is  near  the  surface  immediately 
coagulates,  forming  an  envelope  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  internal  juice, 
and  most  effectually  excludes  the  water,  which,  by  mixing  with  this  juice,  would 
render  the  meat  insipid.     The  old-fashioned  way  of  putting  a  paste  over  half  a 
leg  of  mutton  or  other  divided  joint  is  also  an  excellent  precaution.     Meat 
treated  thus,  is  juicy  and  well-flavoured,  when  cooked,  as  it  retains  most  of  its 
savoury  constituents.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  piece  of  meat  be  set  on  the 
fire  with  cold  water,  and  this  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  the  flesh  undergoes  a  loss 
of  soluble  and  nutritious  substances,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  soup 
becomes  richer  in  these  matters.     The  albumen  is  gradually  dissolved,  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre ;  the  fibre  loses,  more  or  less,  its  quality  of  shortness  or 
tenderness,  and  becomes  hard  and  tough  :  the  thinner  the  piece  of  meat  is,  the 
greater  is  its  loss  of  savoury  constituents.    In  order  to  obtain  well-fiavoured 
and  eatable  meat,  we  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  good  soup  from  it,  as 
that  mode  of  boiling  which  yields  the  best  soup  gives  the  driest,  toughest  and 
most  sapid  meat.    Slow  boiling  whitens  the  meat :  and,  we  suspect,  that  it  is  on 
this  account  that  it  is  in  such  favour  with  the  cooks.    The  wholesomeness  of 
food  is,  however,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment  tham  the  appearance  it 
presents  on  the  table.     It  should  be  lx>me  in  mind,  that  the  whiteness  of  meat 
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\h^  h2s  been  boiled  slowly  is  produced  by  the  loss  of  some  important  alimentary 
pnc^wftiesL 

882.  I%e  Obfections  we  have  raised  to  the  practice  of  putting  meat 
oa  the  fire  in  cold  water,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  practice  of  soaking  meat 
bdbre  cooking  it,  which  is  so  strongly  recommended  by  some  cooks.  Fresh 
meat  ooght  never  to  be  soaked  or  washed  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  all  its 
Qost  nntritix'e  constituents  are  soluble  in  water.  Soaking,  however,  is  an 
opendon  that  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  preparation  of  animal 
hod.  Salted  and  dried  meats  require  to  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  water  before 
ihtj  are  cooked. 

The  fire  must  be  watched  with  great  attention  during  the  operation  of  boiling, 
so  that  its  heat  may  be  properly  regulated.  As  a  rule,  the  pot  should  be  kept  in 
a  sffiBiering  state ;  a  result  which  cannot  be  attained  without  vigilance. 

8S3.  The  Tetnperature  at  which  Water  BoiiSf  at  the  sea  level, 
is  212*  Fahr.  Water  does  not  become  hotter  after  it  has  begun  to  boil,  however 
long  fff  with  whatever  violence  the  boiling  is  continued.  This  fact  is  of  great 
importance  in  cookery,  and  attention  to  it  will  save  much  fuel.  Water  made  to 
bod  in  a  gentle  way  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  is  just  as  hot  as  when 
it  is  made  to  boil  on  a  strong  fire  with  the  greatest  possible  violence.  When 
once  water  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  considerably 
reduced,  as  a  very  gentle  heat  will  suffice  to  keep  the  water  at  its  highest  tem- 
peratuze. 

824.  The  Scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  pot  during  the  opera- 
tion of  boiling  must  be  carefully  removed,  otherwise  it  will  attach  itself  to  the 
meat,  and  thereby  spoil  its  appearance.  The  cook  must  not  neglect  to  skim 
during  the  whole  process,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  skum  rises  at 
fir^  The  practice  of  wrapping  meat  in  a  cloth  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
skimming  oe  skilfully  managed.  When  taken  from  the  pot,  tne  meat  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  a  moment  longer  than  necessary,  as  boiled  meat,  as  well  as 
loastedy  cannot  be  eaten  too  hot. 

825.  The  Time  aUowed  far  the  operation  of  Boiling  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  meat.  As  a  general  rule, 
twienty  minutes,  reckoning  from  the  moment  when  the  boiling  commences,  may 
be  allowed  for  every  pound  of  meat.  All  the  best  authorities,  however,  agree  in 
this,  that  the  longer  and  slower  the  boiling  the  more  perfect  the  operation. 
Weight  is  not  the  only  guide,  as  a  thick  piece  with  skin  over  it  always  takes  longer 
than  a  thin  flat  piece  of  the  same  weight.  Boiled  meat  that  is  to  be  eaten  cold 
should  be  underdone  and  left  to  cool  in  its  liquor,  which  will  finish  it. 

826.  A  few  Observations  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Salted 
Meat  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  Every  housewife  knows  that 
dry  salt  ia  contact  with  fresh  meat  gradually  becomes  fluid  brine.  The  appli- 
cation of  salt  causes  the  fibres  of  meat  to  contract,  and  the  juice  to  flow  out 
from  its  pores :  as  much  as  one  third  of  the  juice  of  the  meat  is  often  forced  out 
in  this  manner.  Now.  as  this  juice  is  pure  extract  of  meat,  containing  albumen, 
osEoazome.  and  other  valuable  principles,  it  follows  that  meat  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  action  of  salt  can  never  have  the  nutritive  properties  of  fresh 
ffieat 

827.  77te  Vessels  used  for  Boiling  should  be  made  of  cast  iron,  well 
tinned  within,  and  provided  with  closely-fitting  lids.  They  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  otherwise  they  will  render  the  meat  cooked  m  them  unsightly  and 
unwholesome.    Copper  pans,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  tinned  inside,  as,  by  contact 
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with  copper,  food  may  become  poisonous.    The  kettle  in  which  a  joint  is  dressed 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  room  for  a  good  supply  of  water. 

828.  In  Stewing  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  so  great  a  heat  as  in  boil- 
ing. A  gentle  simmering  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  meat  is  stewed 
almost  in  its  own  juices,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  a  method  much  used  on 
the  Continent,  and  is  wholesome  and  economical. 


BOILING-POT.  STBWPAN. 

Two  useful  culinary  vessels  are  represented  here.  One  is  a  boiUng-i>ot  in  which  large  joints 
may  be  boiled ;  the  other  is  a  stewpan,  with  a  closely-fitting  lid,  to  which  is  attached  a  long 
handle,  so  that  the  cover  can  be  removed  without  scalding  the  fingers. 

829.  Tfie  Hot'plate  is  a  modem  improvement  on  the  old  kitchen  ranges, 
being  used  for  boiling  and  stewing.  It  is  a 
plate  of  cast-iron  having  a  closed  fire  burning 
beneath  it,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly  well 
heated.  On  this  plate  are  set  the  various  sauce- 
pans, stewpans,  &c. ;  and,  by  this  convenient 
and  economical  method,  a  number  of  dishes 
may  be  prepared  at  one  time.  The  heat  being 
small,  the  processes  of  braising  and  stewing  are 
gradual  and  consequently  the  substances  acted 
on  become  more  tender,  and  the  gravy  is  not  so 
much  reduced.  hot-platb. 


BROILING. 

830.  Broilinff*    Generally  speaking,  small  dishes  only  are  prepared  by  this 
mode  of  cooking ;  amongst  these,  the  beef-steak  and  mutton  chop  of  the  solitary 

English  diner  may  be  mentioned  as  cele- 
brated all  the  world  over.  Our  beef-steak, 
indeed,  has  long  crossed  the  Channel  ;  and. 
with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  Britons,  there 
is  in  every  cartg  at  every  French  restaurant, 
by  the  side  oi  dla  Jardinhi,  and  ^  la  Finafi' 
cihre^hijftek  d  VAnglaise.  In  order  to  succeed 
in  a  broil,  the  cook  must  have  a  bright,  clear 
fire ;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  meat  may 
be  quickly  heated.  The  result  of  this  is  the 
same  as  that  obtained  in  roasting ;  namely,  a  crust,  so  to  speak,  is  formed  out- 
side, and  thus  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  retained.  The  appetite  of  an  invalid,  so 
difficult  to  minister  to,  is  often  pleased  with  a  broiled  dish,  as  the  flavour  and 
sapidity  of  the  meat  are  so  well  preserved. 

831.~I7tc  Utensils  used  for  Broiling  need  but  little  description.  '  The 
common  gridiron,  used  in  all  our  kitchens,  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  ages 
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past,  although  some  little  variety  has  been  introduced  into  its  manufacture,  by 
the  addition  of  grooves  to  the  bars,  by  means  of  which  the  liquid  fat  is  carried 
into  a  small  trough.  One  point  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind — viz.,  that  the  gridiron 
should  be  kept  in  a  direction  slanting  towards  the  cook,  so  that  as  little  fat  as 
possible  may  fall  into  the  fire.  It  has  been  observed,  that  broiling  is  the  most 
difficult  manna  1  office  the  general  cook  has  to  perform,  and  one  that  requires  the 
most  unremitting  attention ;  for  she  may  turn  her  back  upon  the  stewpan  or  the 
spit,  but  the  gridiron  can  never  be  left  with  impunity.  The  revolving  gridiron, 
shown  in  the  engraving,  possesses  some  advantages  of  convenience  which  will  be 
at  once  apparent. 

TBYING. 

832.~Jl  very  favourite  Mode  of  Cookintf  may  be  de.scribed  as  boiling 
in  fat  or  oil.  Substances  dressed  in  this  way  are  generally  well  received,  for 
they  introduce  an  agreeable  variety,  possessing,  as  they  do,  a  peculiar  flavour. 
By  means  of  frying,  cooks  can  soon  satisfy  many 
rcxjuisitions  made  on  them,  it  being  a  very  expeditious 
mode  of  preparing  dishes  for  the  table,  and  one  which 
can  be  employed  when  the  fire  is  not  sufficiently  large 
for  the  purposes  of  roasting  and  boiling.    The  great  '"xi-PAii. 

point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  frying  is,  that  the  liquid 
most  be  hot  enough  to  act  instantaneously,  as  all  the  merit  of  this  operation  lies 
in  the  instantaneous  carbonization  or  charring  of  the  body  placed  in  the  fat.  It 
may  be  ascertained  if  the  fat  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  by  cutting  a  piece  of 
bread  and  dipping  it  in  the  frying-pan  for  five  or  six  seconds  ;  and  if  it  oe  firm 
and  of  a  dark  brown  when  taken  out,  put  in  immediately  what  you  wish  to  pre- 
pare ;  if  it  be  not,  let  the  fat  be  heated  until  of  the  right  temperature.  This 
having  been  effected,  moderate  the  fire,  so  that  the  action  may  not  be  too  hurried, 
and  that  by  a  continuous  heat  the  juices  of  the  substance  may  be  preserved,  and 
its  flavour  enhanced. 

B33.— 27i€  JPhilosophy  of  Frying  consists  in  this,  that  liquids  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire  do  not  all  receive  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  Being  differ- 
ently constituted  in  their  nature,  they  possess  different  "capacities  for  caloric.  *' 
Thus,  you  may,  with  impunity,  dip  your  finger  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine ;  you 
woald  take  it  very  quickly  from  boiling  brandy,  yet  more  rapidly  from  water : 
whilst  the  effect  of  the  most  rapid  immersion  in  boiling  oil  need  not  be  told.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  heated  fluids  act* differently  on  the  sapid  bodies  presented 
to  them.  Those  pot  in  water,  dissolve,  and  are  reduced  to  amass;  the  result 
being  bouillon,  stock,  &c.  Those  substances,  on  the  contrary,  treated  with  oil, 
harden,  assume  a  more  or  less  deep  colour,  and  are  finally  carbonized.  The 
reason  of  these  different  results  is,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  water  dissolves  and 
extracts  the  interior  juices  of  the  alimentary  substances  placed  in  it ;  whilst,  in 
the  second,  the  juices  are  preserved,  for  they  are  insoluble  in  oil. 

.It  is  to  be  especially  remembered,  in  connection  with  frying,  that  all  dishes 
fned  in  £it  or  oil,  of  which  there  should  be  plenty,  should  be  placed  before  the 
fire  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  sieve  reversed,  and  there  left  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  any  greasy  moisture  may  be  removed.  Things  well  fried  are  not  greasy, 
however,  but  quite  dry. 

B34.  The  TTtensUa  used  for  the  Purposes  of  Frying  are  iron 
saucepans  or  stewpans,  fryin|;-pans  and  frying-baskets,  and  these  are  of  various 
sizes;  and,  for  small  and  delicate  dishes,  such  as  coUops,  cutlets,  pancakes,  &c., 
thc»«<^pan,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  used. 
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BOASTING. 


835.  Of  the  various  Methods  of  JPreparing  Meat,  Roasting  is  th^ 
which  most  effectually  preserves  and  develops  its  flavour.)  Meat  is  roasted  b 
being  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  fire.  This  is  done  by  placing  tb\ 
meat  before  an  open  grate,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  to  prevent  the  scorching  o 
any  particular  part.  When  meat  is  properly  roasted,  thi 
outer  layer  of  its  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  thus  pre 
sents  a  barrier  to  the  exit  of  the  juice.  In  roasting  meati 
the  heat  must  be  strongest  at  first,  and  it  should  then  h< 
much  reduced.  To  have  a  good  juicy  roast,  therefore! 
the  fire  must  be  red  and  vigorous  at  the  very  commence^ 
ment  of  the  operation.  In  the  most  careful  roastingi 
some  of  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  meat :  this 
evaporates  on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  gives  it  a  darl: 
brown  colour,  a  rich  lustre,  and  a  strong  aromatic  taste^ 
Besides  these  effects  on  the  albumen  and  the  expelled 
juice,  roasting  converts  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  meat 
into  gelatine,  and  melts  the  fat  out  of  the  fat-cells.  If  a 
spit  is  used  to  support  the  meat  before  the  fire,  it  should 
be  kept  (^uite  bnght.  Sand  and  water  ought  to  be  used 
to  scour  It  with,  for  brickdust  and  oil  may  give  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  the  meat.  When  well  scoured,  it  must 
be  wiped  quite  dry  with  a  dry  clean  cloth;  and.  in 
spitting  the  meat,  the  dry  parts  should  be  left  untouched, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  great  escape  of  its  juices. 

836.  Kitchens  in  large  establishmetits  are 

usually  fitted  with  what  are  termed  '•  smoke-jacks."  By 
means  of  these,  several  spits,  if  required,  may  be  turned 
at  the  same  time.  This  not  being,  of  course,  necessary 
in  smaller  establishments,  a  roasting  apparatus,  more 
economical  in  its  consumption  of  coal,  is  more  frequently 
in  use. 

BOTTLE-jACE,  WITH  WHEEL      837.  Thc  Bottie^ack^  of  which  we  here  give 
AND  HOOK.  an  illustration,  with  the  wheel  and  hook,  and  showing 

the  precise  manner  of  using  it,  is  now  commonly  used  in 
most  kitchens.      This  consists  of  a  spring  enclosed  in  a  brass  cylinder,  and 
requires  winding  up  before  it  is  used,  and  sometimes,  also,  during  tne  operation 
of  roasting.     The  joint  is  fixed  to  an  iron  hook,  which  is  suspended  by  a  chain 
connected  with  a  wheel,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  bottle- 
jack.    Beneath  it  stands  the  dripping-pan,  which  we  have  also  engraved,  together 
with  the  basting-ladle,  the  use  of  which  latter 
should  not  be  spared ;  as  there  can  be  no  good 
roast  without  good  basting.    "  Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child,"  might  easily  be  paraphrased  into 
"  Spare  the  basting,  and  spoil  the  meat."    If  the 
joint  is  small  and  light,  and  so  turns  unsteadily, 
this  may  be  remedied  by  fixing  to  the  wheel  one 
of  the  kitchen  weights.    Sometimes  this  wheel  is 
fixed  inside  a  screen ;  or  a  common  meat-screen  is  ,>R,pp,„o  pA„  ^„d  basting  ladle. 
used  such  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut.     This  con- 
tains shelves  for  warming  plates  and  dishes ;  and  with  this,  the  roast  may  be  very 
excellently  cooked.    The  brighter  it  is  kept  the  more  the  fuel  is  economized. 
In  stimug  the  fire,  or  putting  fresh  coals  on  it,  the  dripping-pan  should  alwayg 
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be  drawn  back,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  coal,  cinders  or  ashes 
feJling  down  into  it. 

Under  each  particular  recipe  there  is  stated  the  time  required  for  roasting  each 
joint ;   but.  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  here  g^ven,  that  for  every  pound  of  meat, 
in  ocdinary-sized  joints,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  allowed,  and  a  quarter  of 
an   hoar  over ;  or  twenty  minutes  to  each 
pound,  and   twenty  minutes  over  for  white 
meat  or  very  solid  joints. 

838.  White  Meats,  and  the  Meat 
of  Young  Animals,  require  to  be  very 
well  roasted,  both  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
palate  and  easy  of  digestion.  Thus  veal, 
pork  and  lamb,  should  be  thoroughly  done 
to  the  centre. 

839.  Mutton  and  Beef,  on  the  other  ^ 
hand,  do  not,  generally  speaking,  require  to 
be  so  thoroughly  done,  and  they  should  be 
dressed  to  the  point,  that,  in  carving  them,  the  gravy  should  just  run,  but  not 
too  freely.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  dishes,  the  tastes  of  individuals 
\'ary ;  and  there  are  many  who  cannot  partake,  with  satisfaction,  of  any  joint 
unless  it  is  what  others  would  call  overdressed. 

840.  Choosing  MeaU— 'Every  housekeeper  ought  to  know  how  to  choose 
a  good  piece  of  meat  in  the  butcher's  shop,  and  how  to  detect  a  bad  piece  sent 
to  her  kitchen. 

Tbe  first  necessity  is  that  the  meat  should  be  wholesome.  It  may  be  unwhole- 
some from  a  variety  of  causes. 

841.  IHsease,—The  animal  may  have  died  in  a  state  of  disease.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  contrary  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  eating  diseased  meat.  No 
doabt,  in  the  time  of  the  cattle  plague,  the  flesh  of  many  animals  that  died  was 
sold  and  eaten,  but  no  specific  disease  among  men  was  traced  thereto.  Again, 
sheep  that  have  died  of  apoplexy,  "  staggers,"  as  shepherds  call  it,  is  constantly 
eaten.  •'  Braxy  "  mutton  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Scotch  shepherds,  who  remove 
the  internal  organs  if  they  are  greatly  congested,  and  salt  some,  or  all  of  the  flesh, 
but  who  never  think  of  throwing  the  meat  away. 

In  the  London  markets  the  inspectors  condemn  about  two  tons  weekly,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Letheby,  or  about  one  pound  out  of  every  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
brought  for  sale ;  but  much  escapes  notice  in  the  four  hundred  tons  sold  daily. 
Most  of  the  bad  meat  comes  from  our  country  districts,  where  it  is  the  custom 
to  send  to  London  whatever  is  unfit  for  home  consumption. 

The  worst  meat  is  sold  in  the  poorest  districts  after  dark,  so  that  one  is  tempted 
to  long  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  enactment :  "  Butchers  shall  close  their  shops 
before  candle-light,  and  shall  not  sell  flesh  meat  by  light  of  candle."  The  Jews, 
as  is  well  known,  only  eat  meat  that  has  been  duly  inspected  and  certified  by  the 
officer  appointed  for  the  purpose :  what  he  discards  is  habitually  sold  to  and  eaten 
by  Christians.  We  may  consider  many  Jewish  observances  unnecessary  and 
over-scrupulous ;  but  we  must  allow  that  their  remarkable  vitality  is  strong  proof 
of  the  good  effect  of  their  sanitary  laws,  of  which  those  relating  to  food  form  a 
considerable  part. 

Prof.  Gamgee,  in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  expresses  his  belief  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  meat  sold  in  this  country  is  derived  from  animals  killed  in  a  state 
of  disease.    If.  on  the  one  band,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  effect  thf^t  invariably 
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follows  upon  a  cause  so  wide-spread,  there  are,  on  the  other  band,  many  authentic 
cases  of  persons  and  even  of  animals  who  have  died  with  symptoms  of  violent 
poisoning  after  eating  diseased  meat,  and  it  may  be  that  often  the  effects  of 
sudden  and  unaccounted-for  illness  are  observed,  and  are  not  traced  to  the  cauu, 
i,e.  meat  bought  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  better  to  eat  no  meat  than  to  eat  any  that  is  doubtful  in 
quality. 

Meat  may  also  be  unwholesome  because  some  strong  drug  has  been  admi- 
nistered to  the  animal  before  it  was  killed. 

>  842.  JParasites, — It  may  also  be  infested  with  parasites,  and  this  condition 
is  known  to  be  without  doubt  most  injurious  to  the  consumer.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  again  of  "  measly  pork  "  in  another  chapter,  and  of  the  parasite  known  as 
"Trichina  spiralis/'  that  also  frequently  infests  the  pig.  The  chief,  indeed 
the  only,  safeguard  against  this  danger  lies  in  the  thorough  cooking  of  the  meat, 
every  part  of  which  should  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  This 
applies  strictly  to  all  the  visceral  organs,  where  these  are  eaten,  because  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  animal  that  parasites  are  most  often  found. 

843.  JPutrefaction,—lS.yen  if  the  animal  be  killed  in  a  healthy  condition, 
the  meat  niay  become  unwholesome  by  putrefaction.  Habit  has  much  to  do  in 
accommodating  mankind  to  various  kinds  of  food.  Some  American  Indians 
prefer  putrid  meat,  and  they  bury  salmon  for  some  months  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  what  they  consider  a  state  of  perfection.  Modern  Englishmen  eat  half  putrid 
game;  but  such  food  *'has  caused  severe  cholera  in  persons  unaccustomed  to 
eat  it  in  that  state." 

844.  To  Choose  Good  Meat  firee  from  these  dangers,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  it  possesses  the  following  qualifications.    We  give  Dr.  Letheby's  rules : 

I.  **  It  is  neither  of  a  pale  pink  colour  nor  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  for  the  former 
is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  the  latter  indicates  that  the  animal  has  not  been 
slaughtered,  but  has  died  with  the  blood  in  it,  or  has  suffered  from  acute  fever." 

In  walking  through  the  wholesale  markets,  or  in  looking  at  a  butcher's  shop 
in  a  doubtful  neighbourhood,  both  these  characteristics  may  be  seen.  The 
inside  fat  surrounding  the  kidneys  and  the  liver  is  often  suffused  with  blood, 
showing  plainly  that  there  has  been  inflammation  of  those  organs. 

II.  ••  It  has  a  marbled  appearance,  from  the  ramifications  of  little  veins  of  fat 
among  the  muscles." 

Meat  may  6e  wholesome,  yet  not  fat,  as  we  shall  explain  later.  But  a  sickly 
animal  never  fattens. 

III.  "|It  should  be  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  should  scarcely  moisten 
the  fingers ;  bad  meat  being  wet,  and  sodden,  and  flabby,  with  the  fat  looking 
like  wet  jelly  or  parchment." 

IV.  "  It  should  have  little  or  no  odour,  and  the  odour  should  not  be  disagree- 
able, for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly,  cadaverous  smell,  and  sometimes  a  smell'  of 
physic.  This  is  very  discoverable  when  the  meat  is  chopped  up  and  drenched 
with  warm  water." 

V.  "It  should  not  shrink  or  waste  much  in  cooking."  This  also  depends  on 
the  mode  of  cooking,  as,  for  instance,  roast  meat  wastes  more  than  baked,  and 
some  joints  than  others.  Badly  fed  meat,  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  wastes, 
such  as  pork  fed  on  nuts  and  offal  instead  of  meal.  But  it  is  one  reason  of  the  noo  - 
economy  of  dealing  with  inferior  butchers. 

VI.  ••  It  should  not  run  to  water  or  become  very  wet  on  standing  for  a  day  or 
so,  but  should  on  the  contrary,  be  dry  upon  the  surface,"    It  is  not  uncommon 
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to  see  meat  in  the  butchers*  shops  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  or  water  On  the  block 
or  board  ;  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  inferiority. 

VIL  ••  When  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212®  or  thereabouts,  it  should  not  lose 
more  than  70  to  74  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  whereas  bad  meat  will  often  lose  as 
mnch  as  80  per  cent."  That  is  to  say,  in  all  meat  there  is  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  total  weight  of  water.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  later.  In  bad  meat 
foor-Mths  may  be  water. 

845.  Ir^ferityr  ilf6a^«~Meat  may  be  quite  wholesome  and  yet  may  be  of 
inferior  qu^ity .  Ordinary  purchasers  do  not  understand  this  in  theory,  though 
they  are  accustomed  to  it  in  practice.  An  ox  that  had  worked  at  the  ploush 
would  be  hard  and  somewhat  strong-flavoured ;  but  suitably  cooked  it  would  be 
unobjectionable  from  a  health  point  of  view.  Cow-beef  is  habitually  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  the  poor  gladly  Duy  it  at  a  low  price.  Even  in  the  best  quarters 
of  the  town  the  best  meat  bangs  side  by  side  with  the  second  quality.  Not 
enough  comes  to  town  of  the  best  short-horned  beef,  or  of  Southdown  mutton,  to 
supply  one  tenth  of  the  customers,  and  in  all  market-lists  the  prices  at  per  stone 
vary  according  to  the  breed  and  the  quality.  It  answers  the  grazier's  purpose 
to  take  a  lower  price  per  stone  for  an  animal  that  arrives  quickly  at  maturity, 
and  that  grows  to  the  greatest  weight  on  a  given  amount  of  food.  As  a  rule,  the 
larger  the  animal  the  coarser  the  flesh.  This  is  markedly  true  of  difierent 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  In  providing  for  a  large  number  of  persons  where 
quantity  and  cheapness  are  of  more  importance  than  first-rate  quality,  joints  of 
large  fuU-flavonred  beef  and  mutton  are  by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  buy, 
and  for  strong  soups,  stews  with  vegetables,  and  such  dishes  there  is  no  reason 
for  choosing  the  most  delicate  meat. 

846.  Fat  Meat— As  regards  fat,  that  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  than  on 
a  joint  of  meat,  and  many  persons  object  to  eat  much  fat.  But  it  is  always  risky 
to  buy  any  part  of  an  unusually  lean  animal,  in  case  its  condition  should  be  due 
to  disease.  It  is  better  to  buy  a  lean  joint  off"  a  fat  beast,  or  to  cut  off"  the  fat 
before  cooking  the  meat  Again,  if  economy  is  an  object,  it  is  well  to  buy  a  cheap 
part  of  a  first-rate  animal  raUier  than  a  prime  joint  ofi"  an  inferior  beast.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  fore  quarter  costs  less  than  the  hind ;  and  in  a  bullock  it  is 
easy  to  get  a  solid  lamp  of  meat  from  the  fore-quarter  with  little  or  no  bone ; 
of  course  if  a  joint  is  cheap  b€K:ause  it  is  bony  there  is  no  economy  in  buying  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  OBSBRVATIONS  ON  QUADRUPfiDS. 

847.  The  Empire  of  Nature^  by  the  general  assent  of  mankind,  has 
been  divided  into  three  kingdoms :  the  first  consisting  of  minerals,  the  second 
of  vegetables,  and  the  third  of  animals.     The  Mineral  Kingdom  comprises  all 
things  and  substances  which  are  without  parts  or  organs ;  where  one  part  is 
exactly  the  same  as  any  other  part.     They  are  composed  of  the*  aggregated 
particles,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  take  a  constant  and  regular  figure, 
which  are  frequently  found  -without    any  definite   conformation.    They  also 
occupy  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  compose  those  huge  masses  by 
which  we  see  the  land  in  some  parts  guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.    The  Vegetable  Kingdom  covers  and  beautifies  the  earth  with  an  endless 
variety  of  form  and  colour.    It  consists  of  bodies  with  parts  or  organs,  though 
many  are  far  from  being  as  highly  organised  as  the  plants  we  see  and  recognise 
as  such,  and  which  we  often  take  to  represent  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
The  higher  orders  of  plants  are  usually  nourished  by  means  of  roots ;  breathe  by 
means  of  leaves;  and  propagate  by  means  of  seed,  dispersed  within  certain 
limits.    The  Animal  Kingdom  comprises  all  sentient  bemgs,  that  enliven  the 
external  parts  of  the  earth.    They  possess  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  respire 
air»  and  are  forced  into  action  by  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  parching  of  thirst, 
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by  the  instincts  of  animal  passion,  or  by  pain.  Like  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they 
are  limited  within  the  bonndaries  of  certain  countries  by  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil ;  and  some  of  the  species  piey  upon  each  other.  Linnxus  has  divided 
them  into  six  classes : — Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Amphibious  Animals,  Insects 
and  Worms.  The  three  latter  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  our  domain ;  of 
fishes  we  have  already  treated,  of  birds  we  treat  hereafter;  and  of  Mammalia  we 
oowtxeat 


MAMMAT.TA. 

848.  Thi9  Class  of  Animals  embraces  all  those  that  nourish  their  young 
by  means  of  lacteal  glands  or  teats,  and  are  so  considered  as  to  have  a  warm 
or  red  blood.  In  it  the  whale  is  placed — an  order  which,  from  external  habits, 
has  naially  been  classed  with  the  fishes ;  but  although  this  animal  exclusively 
inhabits  the  water,  and  is  supplied  with  fins,  it  nevertheless  exhibits  a  striking 
alliance  to  quadrupeds.  It  has  warm  blood,  and  produces  its  young  alive ;  it 
nourishes  them  with  milk,  and  for  that  purpose  is  furnished  with  teats.  It  is 
also  supplied  with  lungs,  and  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  to  the  heart ;  all  of 
which  bring  it  still  closer  into  an  alliance  with  the  quadrupedal  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

849.  The  Oetieral  Characteristics  of  the  Matntnalia  have  been 
frequently  noticed.  The  bodies  of  nearly  the  whole  species  are  covered  with 
hair,  a  kind  of  clothing  which  is  both  soft  and  warm,  little  liable  to  injury,  and 
bestowed  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal  and  the  nature  of  the 
climate  it  inhabits.  In  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  the  head  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  organs  of  sense.  It  is  there  that  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
nose  and  the  mouth  are  placed.  Through  the  last  they  receive  their  nourish- 
ment. In  it  are  the  tuth,  which,  in  most  of  the  mammalia,  are  used  not  only 
for  the  mastication  of  food,  but  as  weapons  of  defence.  They  are  inserted  into 
two  moveable  bones  called  jaws,  and  the  front  teeth  are  so  placed  that  their 
sharp  edges  may  easily  be  brought  in  contact  with  their  food,  in  order  that  its 
fibres  may  readily  be  sedated.  Next  to  these,  on  each  side,  are  situated  the 
canine  teeth  or  tusks,  which  are  longer  than  the  other  teeth,  and  being  pointed, 
are  osed  to  tear  the  food.  In  the  back  jaws  are  nlaced  another  form  of  teeth 
called  grinders.  They  are  for  masticating  the  food;  and  in  those  animals 
that  live  on  vegetables  they  are  flattened  at  the  top ;  but  in  camivora,  their 
upper  surfaces  are  furnished  with  sharp>-pointed  protuberances.  From  the 
nxmibers,  form  azid  disposition  of  the  teeth,  the  various  genera  of  quadru- 
peds have  been  arranged.  The  nosi  is  a  cartilaginous  body,  pierced  with  two 
holes,  which  are  called  nostrils.  Through  these  the  animal  is  affected  by  the 
sense  of  smell ;  and  in  some  it  is  prominent,  whilst  in  others  it  is  flat,  com- 
pressed, tnmed  upwards  or  bent  dovmwards.  In  beasts  of  prey  it  is  frequently 
longer  than  the  lips ;  and  in  some  other  animals  it  is  elongated  into  a  moveable 
trunk  or  proboscis,  whilst  in  the  rhinocerous  tribe  it  is  armed  with  a  horn. 
The  tyes  of  quadrupeds  are  generally  defended  by  moveable  lids,  on  the  outer 
margins  of  which  are  fringes  of  hair  called  eyelashes.  The  opening  of  the 
pupU  is  in  general  circular ;  but  in  some  species,  as  in  those  of  the  Cat  and 
Hare,  it  is  contracted  into  a  perpendicular  line,  whilst  in  the  Horse,  the  Ox 
and  a  few  others,  it  forms  a  transverse  bar.  The  ears  are  openings,  generally 
accompanied  xrith  a  cartilage  which  defends  and  covers  them,  called  the  ex- 
ternal ears.  In  water-animals  the  latter  are  wanting;  sound,  in  them,  being 
tiansmitted  merely  through  erifices  in  the  bead,  which  have  the  name  of 
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auditory-boles.  The  most  defenceless  animals  are  extremely  delicate  in  the 
sense  of  hearing,  as  are  likewise  most  beasts  of  prey.  Most  of  the  mam- 
miferoas  animals  vHilk  on  four  feet,  which,  at  the  extremities,  are  usually- 
divided  into  toes  or  fingers.  In  some,  however,  the  feet  end  in  a  siogle 
corneous  substance  called  a  hoof.  The  toes  of  a  few  end  in  broad,  flat  nails, 
and  of  most  others  in  pointed  claws.  Some,  again,  have  the  toes  connected 
by  a  membrane,  which  is  adapted  to  those  that  are  destined  to  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  lives  m  water.  Others,  again,  as  in  the  Bat,  have  the 
digitations  of  the  anterior  feet  greatly  elongated,  the  intervening  space  being 
filled  by  a  membrane,  which  extends  round  the  hinder  legs  and  tail,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  rise  into  the  air.  In  Man,  the  hand 
alone  comprises  fingers  separate,  free  and  flexible ;  but  Apes  and  some  other 
Isinds  of  Animals,  have  fingers  both  to  the  hands  and  feet.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  only  animals  that  can  hold  moveable  objects  in  a  single  hand.  Others, 
such  as  Rats  and  Squirrels,  have  the  fingers  sufficiently  small  and  flexible  to 
enable  them  to  pick  up  objects ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  hold  them  in  both 
hands.  Others,  again,  have  the  toes  shorter,  and  must  rest  on  the  fore-feet,  ais 
is  the  case  with  dogs  and  cats  when  they  want  to  hold  a  substance  firmly  on  the 
ground  with  their  paws.  There  are  still  others  that  have  their  toes  united  and 
drawn  under  the  skin,  or  enveloped  in  corneous  hoofs,  and  are  thereby  enabled 
to  exercise  no  prehensible  power  whatever. 

850.  According  to  the  DeHgn  and  End  ofNaturCf  mammiferons 
animals  are  calculated,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  to  subsist  on  various  kinds  of 
food— some  to  live  wholly  upon  flesh,  other  upon  grain,  herbs  or  fruits;  but 
in  their  infant  state,  milk  is  tne  appropriate  fooa  of  the  whole.  That  this  food 
may  never  fail  them,  it  is  universally  ordained  that  the  voung  should  no  sooner 
come  into  the  world  than  the  milk  should  flow  in  abunaance  into  the  members 
with  which  the  mother  is  supplied  for  the  secretion  of  that  nutritious  fluid.  By 
a  wonderful  instinct  of  Nature,  too,  the  young  animal,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
has  come  into  life,  searches  for  the  teat,  and  knows  perfectly  at  the  first, 
how,  by  the  process  of  suction,  it  will  be  able  to  extract  the  fluid  necessary  to  its 
existence.  In  the  general  economy  of  Nature,  this  class  of  animals  seems 
destined  to  preserve  a  constant  equilibrium  in  the  number  of  animated  beings 
that  hold  their  existence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  To  man  they  are  imme^ 
diately  useful  in  various  ways.  Some  of  their  bodies  afiord  him  food,  their  skin 
shoes,  and  their  fleece  clothes.  Some  of  them  unite  with  him  in  participating 
the  dangers  of  combat  with  an  enemy,  and  others  assist  him  in  tne  chase,  in 
exterminating  wilder  sorts,  or  banishmg  them  from  the  haunts  of  civilisation. 
Many,  indeed,  are  injurious  to  him ;  but  most  of  them,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
he  turns  to  his  service.  Of  these  there  is  none  he  has  made  more  subservient 
to  his  purposes  than  the  common  ox,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  part  that  be 
has  not  been  able  to  convert  into  some  useful  purpose.  Of  the  horns  he  makes 
drinking- vessels,  knife-handles,  combs  and  boxes;  and  when  they  are  softened 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  he  fashions  them  into  transparent  plates  for  lanterns, 
&c.  This  invention  Is  ascribed  to  Kinp;  Alfred,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  them  to  preserve  his  candle  time-measures  from  the  wind.  Glue  and 
gelatine  is  made  of  the  cartilages,  gristles  and  the  finer  pieces  of  the  parings  and 
cuttings  of  the  hides.  Their  bone  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory.  The  thinnest 
of  the  calf-skins  are  manufactured  into  vellum.  Their  blood  is  made  the  basis  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  saddlers  use  a  fine  sort  of  thread  prepared  from  their  sinews. 
The  hair  is  used  in  various  valuable  manufactures ;  tne  suet,  fat  and  tallow  aie 
moulded  into  candles ;  and  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  cow  yield  butter  and 
cheese.  Thus  is  every  part  of  this  animal  vuluable  to  man,  who  has  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  state  ql  perfection.^ 
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%L  Amtmg  the  Various  Breeds  of  the  Ox^  upon  which  man  has 
tesjwcd  his  h^hest  powers  of  culture,  there  is  now  none  that  takes  a  higher  place 
±aa  that  known  by  the  name  of  Short-Homs.  From  the  earliest  ages,  Great 
Bcitain  has  been  distii^nished  for  the  excellence  of  her  native  breeds  of 
(snk,  and  there  are  none  in  England  that  have  attained  greiler  celebrity 
^  those  who  have  this  name,  and  which  originated  about  seventy  years 
-^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  Thence  they  have  spread  into  the  valleys 
2f  Jk  Tweed,  thence  to  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  and  southward  into  the 
5is  pastures  of  England.  They  are  now  esteemed  the  most  profitable  breed 
^'canle,  as  there  is  no  animal- which  attains  sooner  to  maturity,  and  none  that 
sff&s  meat  of  a  superior  quality.  The  value  of  some  of  the  improved  breeds 
is  s»nediing  enormous.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  a  breeder  in 
Yorktoe,  in  iSio,  his  bull  "Comet**  sold  for  1,000  guineas.  At  the  sale  of 
tsl  Spencer's  herd  in  1846,  104  cows,  heifers  and  calves,  with  nineteen 
bells,  fetched  ^^8,468  5$.  being  an  average  of  /68  175.  apiece.  The  value 
« sach  animals  is  scarely  to  be  estimated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
tite  care. with  which  they  are  tended,  and  with  the  anxious  attention  which  is 
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psid  to  the  purity  of  their  breed.  A  modem  writer,  well  acquainted  with  this 
sit^cct  says:  "There  are  now  at  least  five  hundred  herds,  large  and  small, 
in  this  kingdom,  and  from  six  to  seven  thousand  head  registered  every  alternate 
year  in  the  *  Herd-book.*  '*  The  necessity  for  thus  recording  the  breeds  is 
peater  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined,  as  it  tends  directly  to  preserve 
ibe  character  of  the  cattle,  wlule  it  sometimes  adds  to  the  value  and  reputation 
ot  the  animal  thus  entered.  Besides,  many  of  the  Americans,  and  large 
?w:hascrs  for  the  foreign  market,  will  not  look  at  an  animal  without  the  breeder 
|ias  taken  care  to  qualify  him  for  such  reference.  Of  short-homed  stock,  there 
is  annually  sold  from  £^0,000  to  /so.ooo  worth  by  public  auction,  independent 
of  the  vast  numbers  disposed  of  by  private  contract.  The  breed  is  highly 
prized  in  Belgium,  Prassia,  France,  Italy  and  Russia ;  it  is  imported  into  most 
of  the  British  Colonies,  and  is  greatly  esteemed,  both  for  its  meat  and  its  dairy 
produce,  wherever  it  is  known.  The  quickness  with  which  it  takes  on  flesh 
and  the  weight  which  it  firequently  makes,  are  well  known.  Bullocks  from  four 
lo  five  years  old  often  weigh  from  800  to  1,000  lbs.  Such  animals  command  from 
the  butcher  from  jf  30  to  £40  per  head,  according  to  the  quality  ;  whilst  steers,  of 
t«tD  or  three  years  old,  and,  of  course,  of  less  weight,  bring  as  much  as  ;f20 
apeoe. 
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852.  Long-'Horns.— This  is  the  prevailing  breed  in  our  midland  counties 
and  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  short-horns,  and  are  fast 
being  supplanted  by  them.  Even  where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
nicest  care,  and  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  they  are  inferior  to  the  others, 
and  must  ultimately  be  driven  from  the  farm. 
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853.  T^«  Aldemey. — Among  the  dairy  breeds  of  England,  the  Aldeme^ 
takes  a  prominent  place,  not  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  milk  which  it 
yields,  but  on  account  of  the  excellent  qualitv  of  the  cream  and  butter  which 
are  produced  from  it.  Its  docility  is  marvellous,  and  in  appeaurance  it  greatly 
resembles  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  Scotland,  the  excellence  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Alderney  blood  with  that 
breed.  The  distinction  between  them,  however,  lies  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  which  they  severally  produce ;  that  of  the  Aldemey  being 
rich  in  quality,  and  that  of  the  Ayrshire  abundant  in  quantity.  The  merit  of 
the  former,  however,  ends  with  its  milk,  for  as  a  grazer  it  is  worthless. 
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854.  Scottish  Breeds.— Oi  these  the  Kyloe,  which  belongs  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland ;  the  Galloway,  which  has  been  called  the  Kyloe  without 
horns,  and  the  Ayrshire,  are  the  breeds  most  celebrated.  The  first  has  kept  his 
place ;  and  on  account  of  the  compactness  of  its  form,  and  the  excellent  quality 
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^t  fak  flesh,  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  batchers  who  have  a  select  family 

trade.     It   is  alike  unsuitable  for   the    dairy  and    the    arable  farm;    but  in 

its  native    Highlands  it  attains  to  great  perfection,  thriving  upon  the  scanty 

QLDd  coarse  herbage  which  it  gathers  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.    The  Gallo* 

^ray  has  a  larger  frame,  and  when  fattened  makes  excellent  beef.     But  it  has 

oven  place  to  the  short-horns  in  its  native  district,  where  turnip-husbandry  is 

rcxsoed  with  advantage.    The  Ayrshire  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  dairy, 

2jid  for  the  abundance  of  its  milk  cannot  be  surpassed  in  its  native  district.      In 

121S  it  stands  unrivalled,  and  there  is  no  other  breed  capable  of  converting  the 

imxioce  of  a  poor  soil  into  such  fine  butter  and  cheese.     It  is  difficult  to  fatten, 

bcnrever,  and  its  beef  is  of  a  coarse  quality.     We  have  chosen  these  as  among 

tite  prmcipal  representative  breeds  of  the  ox  species ;  but  there  are  other  breeds 

which  at  all  events  have  a  local,  if  not  a  general  celebrity. 
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856.  Australian  Beef,  although  not  considered  so  good  in  flavour  or  quality 
a?  the  English,  is  nevertheless  excellent,  and  can  always  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
pcice.  The  best  parts  only  used  to  be  sent,  but  now  that  the  means  of  import 
are  so  much  improved*  it  arrives  frozen  in  quarters  and  is  cut  up  and  sold  as 
English  beef,  only  at  a  lower  rate,  thus  putting  good  meat  within  the  reach  of  all. 

856.  Buying  Beef.— Beet  should  never  be  hung  until  it  is  in  the  least  high. 
In  dry  weather  it  will  keep  some  days ;  but  it  very  soon  spoils  in  damp  weather, 
even  if  the  thermometer  is  low.  At  such  times  joints  of  meat  may  often  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  eanjcially  in  the  large  markets  on  Saturday  nights.  The 
meat  may  be  quite  good  at  the  time  it  is  sold,  but  it  would  not  be  good  in 
t^renty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  And  thrifty  housekeepers,  having  more  time 
than  money  at  disposal,  in  this  way  do  their  marketing  to  great  advantage.  It 
is  not  wise  at  such  times— perhaps  not  at  any  time  when  economy  is  studied— to 
go  out  with  a  fixed  idea  of  the  joint  that  is  to  be  bought.  A  general  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  each  joint,  of  its  usual  price,  afad  its  average  proportion  of 
bone  and  fat,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The  prices  of  meat,  and  of  all  perishable 
articles,  are  only  fixed  so  long  as  the  circumstances  that  surround  them  are 
fixed,  and  when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  of  anything  that  cannot  be  held 
back  it  is  sure  to  be  sold  for  whatever  it  will  fetch. 

857.  To  keep  Beef.—li  meat  cannot  be  kept  until  rigor  mortis)  the  stiffen- 
ing that  takes  place  after  death)  has  passed  off  it  should  be  cooked  while  it  is 
warm,  before  the  stiffening  has  set  in.    Meat  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry  and 
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airy  place.  The  larder  is  the  only  room  in  the  house  that  should  always  fac€ 
due  north,  so  that  the  sun  never  comes  in.  There  should  be  thorough  ventilation , 
and  no  direct  communication  with  the  drains,  such  as  an  untrapped  sink  in  the 
floor,  which  is  very  commonly  seen.  The  joint  should  be  hung  up,  not  laid  on  a 
dish  or  plate.  It  should  be  wiped  ;  and  to  dust  it  over  with  flour  or  flour  and 
pepper  is  a  good  plan.  The  kernel,  often  seen  in  the  fat  of  the  round  or  silver- 
side,  and  the  marrow  from  the  backbone,  should  always  be  removed,  as  it 
taints  before  the  joint  itself.  Meat  from  a  sickly  animal,  or  one  that  has  been 
over-driven  or  bruised,  does  not  keep  well.  All  old  meat  keeps  better  than 
young. 

858.  Tainted  MeaU—li  meat  is  slightly  tainted,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
wash  it  in  water  containing  vinegar  or  some  other  non-poisonous  disinfectant : 
permanganate  of  potash  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  use.  Another  plan  is  to  powder 
It  with  charcoal  and  then  wash  it.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  roasted,  not  boiled 
or  stewed,  if  it  is  really  tainted  enough  to  give  it  a  flavour.  It  is  much  better  to 
half-roast  or  parboil  a  joint  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  eaten  than  to  hang  it  too 
long,  and  it  is  really  not  hurt  by  so  doing  if  it  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  or 
put  down  to  a  very  hot  fire  for  a  few  minutes. 

859.  Ttie  General  Mode  of  Slaughtering  Oxen  in  this  country  is 
by  striking  them  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer  or  poleaxe  on  the  head,  a  little 
above  the  eyes.  By  this  means,  when  the  blow  is  skilfully  given,  the  beast  is 
brought  down  at  one  blow,  and,  to  prevent  recovery,  a  cane  is  generally  inserted, 
by  which  the  spinal  cord  is  perforated,  which  instantly  deprives  the  ox  of  all 
sensation  of  pam.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries  on  the  Continent,  it 
is  also  usual  to  deprive  oxen  of  life  by  the  operation  of  pithing  or  dividing  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  neck,  close  to  the  back  part  of  the  head.  This  is,  in  efifect, 
tne  same  mode  as  is  practised  in  the  celebrated  Spanish  bull-fights  by  the 
matador ;  and  it  is  instantaneous  in  depriving  the  animal  of  sensation,  if  the 
operator  be  skilful.  We  hope  and  believe  that  those  men  whose  disagreeable 
dut^  it  is  to  slaughter  the  "  beasts  of  the  field  "  to  provide  meat  for  mankind, 
inflict  as  little  punishment  and  cause  as  little  suffering  as  possible. 

860.  The  Manner  in  which  a  Side  of  Beef  is  cut  up  in  London 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  on  page  383.  The  custom  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  some  places  no  difference  is  made  in  price  between  one  joint 
and  another.  But  this  is  rare.  Meat  is  sold  wholesale  at  per  stone  of  eight 
pounds. 

In  the  Metropolis,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  its  population  possessing 
the  means  to  indulge  in  the  "  best  of  everything,"  the  demand  for  the  most 
delicate  joints  of  meat  is  great ;  the  price,  at  the  same  time,  being  much  higher 
for  these  tl^an  for  the  other  parts.  The  consequence  is  that  in  London  the 
carcass  is  there  divided  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  on  the 
most  esteemed  joints.  In  many  places,  however,  where,  from  a  greater  equality 
in  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  the  demand  and  prices  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  carcass  are  more  equalis^,  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  the  butcher  to  cut  the  best  joints  so  large. 

The  meat  on  those  parts  of  the  animal  in  which  the  muscles  are  least  called 
into  action  is  most  tender  and  succulent;  as,  for  instance,  along  the  back, 
from  the  rump  to  the  hinder  part  of*the  shoulder ;  whilst  the  limbs,  shoulder, 
and  neck  are  the  toughest,  driest,  and  least  esteemed. 

On  page  381  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  animal,  with  the  parts  indicated  from 
whence  the  different  joints  are  cut,  followed  by  a  list  of  their  names,  their  com- 
parative value,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  generally  cooked. 
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ox,  BROWIHO  TUB  MODE  OF  CVTTIMO  OF  THE  VARIOUS  JOINTS. 


86L  J%e  Names  of  the  Several  Joints  arc  as  follows  :— 


HiKB  Quarter. 

t.  Sirlcnn. 

2.  Rump. 

3.  Aitchbone. 

4.  Bmttock. 

S-  Moose-Foand 
6w  Vcmy  piece, 
7- Thick  flank. 
%.  Thin  flank. 


Fore  Quarter. 

10.  Fore  rib  {5  ribs). 

11.  Middle  rio  (4  ribs). 

12.  Chuck  rib  (3  ribs). 

13.  Leg  of  mutton  piece. 

14.  Brisket. 

15.  Clod. 

16.  Neck. 

17.  Shin. 

18.  Cheek. 


Hind  Quarter. 


(M  Strimi. — Corresponds  to  loin  of  mutton,  without  the  chump-end.  Two 
li'CetlKr  correspond  to  saddle  of  mutton,  and  is  known  as  a  baron  of  beef,  but 
'f'tty  seldom  seen.  Almost  invariably  roasted,  and  for  that  purpose  considered 
tJie  best  joint.  Some  of  the  kidney  suet  is  always  taken  away,  and  some  persons 
cook  the  under-cut  or  roll  separately,  instead  of  roasting  it  with  the  sirloin.  The 
ond«'-cut  can  seldom  be  bought  alone,  but  if  it  can  it  is  better  than  any  part  for 
cntTfes^  such  as  grenadines,  olives,  &c.* 

(x)  Rump. — Broiling  steaks  should  be  cut  from  here,  but  very  often  are  not. 
For  stewing,  steak  from  another  part  does  as  well,  and  costs  several  pence  less. 
Abo  roasted.     A  first>rate  joint  for  any  purpose. 
(3-)  Aitchho»i.~-~Ohea  salted  and  boiled. 
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(4.)  Buttock.— X  large  lump  of  solid  meat  without  much  fat.  Buttock  steak 
are  often  sold.  The  joint  is  also  roasted  in  large  establishments  where  econoni 
is  studied.     Better  boiled  or  stewed. 

(5.)  Mouse-round. — Only  fit  for  soups,  stews,  or  family  puddings.  Lean  smi 
sinewy.    This  is  sent  if  leg  of  beef  is  ordered. 

(6.)  Veiny  piece. — Steaks  for  stewing. 

(7.)  Thick  Flank. — Coarser  fibred  than  some  parts,  but  well  flavoured,  and 
generally  tender.  No  bone  and  little  fat,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  tha^ 
it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  parts  to  buy.  whether  for  pies  and  puddings,  or  fo] 
a  roast,  or  for  boiling. 

(8.)  Thin  Flank, — May  be  used  for  stews,  but  if  rather  fat.  Is  always  lovi 
priced.  Perhaps  the  best  use  for  it  is  to  salt  or  pickle  and  eat  cold,  when  it  is  a 
very  economical  joint. 

(9.)  Leg, — Only  purchased  for  soup  meat,  or  the  lean  part  for  slow  stewing^. 

Fore  Quarter. 

(10.)  Fore  Rib. — ^The  five  ribs  nearest  the  sirloin  are  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
Always  ask  for  the  best  end  of  the  ribs,  and  see  that  you  get  it,  as  someone  must 
eat  the  remaining  six.  The  best  end  of  the  ribs  has  no  strip  of  yellow  gristle 
running  round  about  an  inch  from  the  outer  skin  :  nor  has  the  worst  veiy  often. 
inasmuch  as  the  butchers  cut  it  out.  But  you  can  see  where  it  has  been.  It 
always  should  be  cut  out  before  it  comes  to  table.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  all 
five  ribs  at  once,  nor  more  than  makes  a  piece  thick  enough  to  roast,  i.f.,  one  or 
two  ribs.  It  is  generally  thought  more  economical  to  have  the  bones  taken  out 
and  the  meat  rolled  round ;  then  the  bones  serve  for  soup. 

(II.)  Middle  Rib. — Almost  always  roasted. 

(12.)  Chuck  Rib. — Roasted  by  the  less  particular.     Also  cut  into  steaks,  &c. 

(13.)  Leg  of  Mutton  Piece, — Solid  meat  with  little  fat.  The  best  for  pies  and 
puddings,  as  it  is  full  of  gravy.  Good  steaks  are  cut  from  it.  and  it  is  very 
economical  to  roast. 

(14.)  Brisket,  or  Breast. — Sold  at  a  low  price  for  stewing  and  salting.  Very  good 
for  either  purpose,  but  rather  fat.    Cooked  in  either  way,  it  is  excellent  cold. 

(15.)  Clod, — Part  of  this  is  often  sent  if  soup  meat  is  orders.  If  it  is  not 
fat,  it  makes  good  pies  and  puddings,  but  the  meat  should  be  stewed  first.  It  is 
also  suitable  tor  an  economical  stew. 

(16.)  Neck, — Used  in  the  same  way  as  the  clod. 

(17.)  Shin, — Soups,  gravies  and  cheap  stews. 

(18.)  Ox  Cheek. — ^This  is  too  bony  to  be  a  very  cheap  joint,  although  it  is  sold 
at  a  lowprice,  and  can  be  made  very  palatable  by  slow  stewing,  or  is  good  for 
soup.    The  brains,  well  soaked  and  boiled  or  fri^,  make  a  good  dish. 

Besides  these  joints  the  following  parts  of  the  ox  are  sold  for  food — 

(19.)  CoW'heel, — ^These  are  sold  by  butchers  with  the  skin  on,  and  by  tripe 
dressers  with  the  skin  off.  The  former  is  the  more  economical  way  to  buy  them, 
but  they  are  troublesome  to  clean.  They  make  as  good  jelly  as  calves'  feet,  and 
what  remains  of  them  is  very  good  eating.  They  can  be  used  for  soup  in  the 
same  way  as  calves  head. 

(20.)  Ox-tail, — For  soups  and  stews.  Considered  a  delicacy,  and,  therefore,  not 
cheap. 

(21.)  H^ar^— Generally  roasted.  Economical ;  but,  on  account  of  the  closeness 
and  hardness  of  the  muscular  tissue,  is  very  indigestible. 

(22.)  Tongue, — Can  be  bought  fresh  or  salted.  Is  considered  a  delicacy. 
Usually  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  but  also  stewed  as  an  entree. 

(25.)  LKwr.^Very  nutritious  and  very  cheap,  but  goarsQ  fldvonred.    Finds  % 
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ready  sale  in  the  poorest  quarters.    The  food  known  as  "  faggots,"  is  made  of  the 

liver  zod  lights  ot  sheep  and  bullocks,  mixed  with  some  fat. 

(24.)  Lights,  or  Lungs. — Only  eaten  by  the  very  poor,  and  in  some  parts  is  not 

sold  as  human  food. 

(25.)  Kidmgys, — For  paddings,  pies,  or 

stewing.      They  are  cheaper  and  less 

delicate    than    the    kidneys   of    young 

animals,  and  are  always  difficult  of  di- 
gestion.  Kidney  needs  thorough  but  light 

cooking,  as  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  high 

tempCTature  it  dries  up  and  becomes 

tasteless  and  horny. 

(26.)  Tn>/.— Sold  partially  cleaned  by 

the  tripe  dressers     Is  said  to  be  the 

most  digestible  of  meats,  and  specially 

suited  for  invalids, 'although  rather  fat. 

Sometimes  served  as  an  entree.    It  con- 
sists of  the  paunch  or  ruminant  stomach 

of  the  ox.   **  Blanket  tripe,"  "  honeycomb. 

liipe,"  and  *'  book  trijje  **  are  i)opular 

names  derived  from  its  conformation. 
(27.)  Sweetbread, —  Coarse,  and  needs 

\ong  and  careful  cooking.    The  pancreas 

of  the  ox.  often  substituted  for  the  thymus 

gland  of  the  calf.    If  sold  for  what  it  is 

may  be  served  with  advantage. 

(28.)  Suet.  —The  inside  fat.  That 
which  sttrronnds  the  kidneys  is  the 
firmest  and  best  for  all  purposes,  es- 
pecially for  paddings,  but  at  Christmas 
time  any  pieces  of  white  fat  are  sold  in 
its  stead. 

(29^)  Spleen,  or  Milt,  of  bullock,  sheep 
and  pig  is  sold  for  food.  It  is  generally 
stuffed  and  roasted,  or  stewed,  or  boiled 
for  stock. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  exact 
precept  as  to  the  relative  cheapness  of 
each  joint  of  meat.  The  joint  itself 
varies,  the  prices  vary,  the  tastes  of 
eaters  vary,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  But 
by  way  of  a  rough  calculation  the  follow- 
ing may  be  offered  : — 

Rnmpsteak.  beefsteak  and  bullock's 
liver  are  all  three  without  any  bone,  x,  Sirloin 
Spend  one  shilling  and  you  will  get  2  lbs. 
of  liver,  z  lb.  of  beefsteak,  or  1 2  ozs.  of 
rumpsteak.  Of  shin  of  beef  cut  without 
bene  a  shilling  buys  ijlb.,  and  of  the 
solid  roasting  joint  cut  from  the  shoulder  about  i  lb.  3  ozs.  Among  these  are  the 
cheapest  of  animal  food.  Rumpsteak  is  the  only  one  that  can  never  be  recom- 
mended for  economy.  The  shin  of  beef  is  only  capable  of  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  patient  cook.  Ribs  of  beef  cost  a  little  less  than  beefsteak 
per  lb.,  but  then  there  are  2  ozs.  or  3  ozs.  of  bone  in  each  shilling's-worth,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  fat.    The  shoulder  costs  less  than  the  ribs,  and  has  no  bone. 
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,  Aitchbone ;  4,  Buttock; 

7.  Thick  Flank ;  8,  Thin 
_  lank;  9,  Five  Ribs;  10,  Four  Ribs;  xi.  Two 
Ribs ;  12  Leg  of  Mutton  Piece  ;  13,  Brisket; 
24,  Neck ;  15,  Shin. 


.  a,  Romp ; ; 
5,  Round  ;  6,  Hock 
Fl     ■ 
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86a.-TABLE  OF  THE  BXLATIVX  VALTJK  OF  VARIOX 
FARTS  OF  BBEF. 

Giving:  the  actual  cost  of  the  eatable  portion  of  the  different  joints  of  Be 

after  deducting  Loss  of  Weight  from  Waste  and  Bone, 

by  different  modes  of  Cooking. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  tables;  all  the  joints  ha 
been  specially  cooked,  and  the  different  weights  carefully  tested.  It  -will  si 
prise  many  to  see  the  actual  relative  amount  of  food  obtained  and  the  doubt  i 
economy  of  some  of  the  cheaper  joints. 


Name  of  Joint 


How      Weight    Weight  when  |  Total '  Average 
usually  I    before  |^^Cooked^^^_  Lo« 
Cooked . ,  Cooking. !     deducted.    .  per  lb. 


Aitchbone    JBoiled 

Brisket     Boiled 

Buttock  (in  steaks)    ;Stewed 

Heart    Roasted 

Roasted' 
Roasted  I 
Roasted; 
Baked 
Boiied 


lbs.  oz. 
8    9 
4  13 
2    4 


Leg  of  Mutton  piece  . 
Ribs  ffore)   

„    (middle) 

Round  .,... 

..      (silver  side)    Boiled  \    6    5 

Rump  (steaks) ...Broiled       x    8 

Sirloin  iRoasted    11    8 

Toogue    Boiled   I    6 


ii 


]b$.  oz. 

3  5, 
2  13 
«    3 

4  i3i 

5  o 
4  4 
4  13 
4    7l 

8    ^^ 

4   ti 


oz. 

9i 

6i 
h 
h 

3i 

7 

6* 

a 

\ 
4J 

4 


cost 
per  lb. 


d. 

7i 
8 
II 
6 
10 
XX 
O  IX 
Q  10 


Cost  pert! 

after  Cookix 

bone  &  w^as 

deducted. 


s.      d, 
I      7 
I      ij 

O    II* 

0  6^ 

1  I 


0  III 
Q  IT 


ATo/^.— The  prices  quoted  are  average  ones  for  English  beef;  Australiaxi  beef  is 
cheaper,  but  wastes  a  little  more  in  cooking. 


862A.-TABLE  OIYING  WBIGHT  OF  BONE,  SKIN  ANC 
WASTE  IN  JOINTS  OF  BEEF. 


Name  of  Joint. 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Loss  of 

Total 

Joint  when 

bone,  skin 

weight  bj 
Cooking. 

weight  of 

Bought. 

and  waste. 

waste. 

lbs.    03. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs.    oz. 

8      9 

2      3 

3      I 

5      4 

4     13 

0     12 

I       4 

2      0 

6      8 

0      8 

I       0 

1      8 

7      « 

2      0 

1       4 

3      4 

8      4 

2       I 

I       6 

3      7 

5      2 

0        2 

0      8i 

0    loi 

6      5 

0      II 

0      8 

I      3 

X      8 

none. 

0      04 

0      0) 

II       8 

I     12 

I       8 

3      4 

6      0 

0      I 

I       6i 

I      7i 

1 

Weight  of 
eatable 
matter. 


Aitchbone 

Brisket 

Leg  of  Mutton  piece 

Ribs  (fore)    

.,    (middle)  

Round   

„     (silver  side)... 

Rumpsteak  

Sirloin  

Tongue 


lbs. 
3 

8 

5 
4 
4 

4 
5 
I 
8 
4 


oz. 

5 
13 
o 

4 
13 
7: 

2 

7* 

4 

Si 


MMEf^. 
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RECIPES  FOR  COOKING  BEEF. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

863.— BAKED  BEEF-     (Fr.^Boeuf.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredients. — About  2  lbs.  of  cold  roast  beef,  2  small  onions,  i  large 
carrot  or  2  small  ones,  i  turnip,  a  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  12  tablcspoonfuls  of  gravy,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  ale,  crust 
of  mashed  potatoes. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  in  slices,  allowing  a  small  amount  of  fat  to  each 
slice ;  place  a  layer  of  this  in  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  with  a  portion  of 
the  onions,  carrots  and  turnips,  which  must  be  sliced  ;  mince  the  herbs, 
strew  them  over  the  meat,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Then  put 
another  layer  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  seasoning ;  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  all  the  mgredients  are  used.  Pour  in  the  gravy  and  ale 
(wattf  may  be  substituted  for  the  former, but  it  is  not  so  nice),  cover  with 
a  cmst  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  longer. 
Time. — Rather  more  than  i  hour.     Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 

neat  and  gravy,  41/. 
Soffldent  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Saeionable  at  any  time. 

HM.~It  is  as  well  to  parboil  the  carrots  and  turnips  before  adding  them  to 
tfeioeat.  and  to  use  some  of  the  liqaor  in  which  they  were  boiled  as  a  substi- 
tute ior  gravy  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  no  gravy  at  hand.  Be  particular  to 
cm  Oit  oakms  in  vety  thin  slices. 


864.«BAKED   BEEF. 
{Cold  Meat  Cookery.    Another  Mode.) 

Iilgredients.^Siice8  of  cold  roast  beef;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  1 
sHced  onion,  z  teaspoonful  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  about  i  of  a  pint  of 
gravy  or  sauce  of  any  kind,  mashed  potatoes. 

Kode^— Batter  the  tides  of  a  deep  dish^  and  spread  mashed  potatoes 


3^6  Recipes  /or  Cooking  Beef.^ 

\         over  the  bottom  of  it ;  on  this  place  layers  of  beef  in  thin  slices  (tkiflKft&y 

\  be  minced  if  there  is  not  sufficient  beef  to  cut  into  slices),  well  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  very  little  onion  and  herbs,  which  should  be 
previously  fried  of  a  nice  brown ;  then  put  another  layer  of  mashed 

I         potatoes,  and  beef,  and  othei^iiigredient^,  as  before  ;  pour  in  the  gravy  or 

,  sauce,  cover  the  whole  with  another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour.    This  4nay  be  served  in  the  dish,  or  turned  out. 

I  Time.— i  hour.    Average  Costy  exclusive  of  the  cold  beef,  6^. 

i  Sufficient. — ^A  large  pi<p-dish  full  for  5  or  0  persons* 

>  Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I  Baef.— The  quality  of  beef  depends  on  various  circumstances :  such  as  the  age.  the  sex,  tha 

breed  of  the  animal,  and  also  on  the  Ibod  upon  which  it  has  been  raised,    fitul  beef  is,  in 

Sneral,  dry  and  touah,  and  by  no  a^oana  possaased  of  an  agreeable  flavour ;  whilst  the  ilesh  of 
e  ox  is  not  only  hianly  nourishing  and  digestible,  butf  if  not  too  old,  extremdy  agreeaUe.  The 
ilesh  of  the  cow  is,  attOi  BMrUhingtbok  it  is  tmt  so  agreeibla  M  that  of  the  os,  although  that  of  a 
heifer  is  held  in  high  estimation.  The  flesh  of  the  smaller  breeds  Is  much  sweeter  than  that  oT 
the  larger,  which  is  best  when  the  animal  is  ab^ut  seven  years  old,  but  beef  now-a-days  is  sakloiii 
or  never  kept  so  long.  That  of  the  smaller  breeds  is  best  at  about  five  years,  and  that  of  the  cow 
can  hardly  be  eaten  too  young, 

865.-BAKED  BEEF-STEAK  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  flour,  2  eggs,  not  quite  i  pint  of  milk^  salt  to 
taste«  i\  lb.  of  steak,  x  kidney,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  the  steak  into  nice  ;»quare  pieces,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
fat,  and  the  kidney  divided  into  small  pieces.  Make  a  batter  of  dour« 
eggs  and  milk  in  ^e  above  proporjtio^i;  ^lay;,a  little  of  it  at  the.  bottoin  of 
apie^dish;  then  put  in  the  steak  and  kj,dney^  wjtuch  should  be /well  sea- 
soned, with  pepper  and  salt,  and  ppu^  over  the  r.emainder  of  the  batt^a 
and  bai^c  for  li  hour  in  a  brisk,  but  not  fiei:cje,  Qven.   ! ,      , 

Time.— li  hojin    Average  Opst,!^,/,  , /,;.   .  ,    .^.^. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons.  ^-  :  ^  .  •    . 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

866.-BEEF  A  LA  MODE;    (FK-^eoftuf  i  la  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— About  3  lbs.  of  clod  or  flank  of  beef,  2  02.  of  clarified 
dripping,  1  large  onion,  flour,  a  quarts  of  water,  22  berries  of  allspice,  2 
bay-leaves,  ^  teaspoonful  of  whole  black  pepper,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  roll  them  in  flour ;  put  the 
dripping  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  onion,  which  should  be  sliced  thin. 
Let  it  get  quite  hot ;  lay  in  the  pieces  of  beef,  and  stir  thekn  well  about. 
When  nicely  browned  all  over,  add  6y  digrus\>oa^%  water. in  thr'  above 
proportion,  and,  as  the  water  is  added^  keep  the  whole  well  stirred.  Put 
In  the  spice,  bay-leaves,  and  Beatoning,  Govor  the  stewpan  cloa^^  %Xkd 
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set  j^  by  the  aide  of  the%fire  to  stow  vtry  g€»Uy^  till  the  meat  becomes  quite 
teader,  which  will  be  in  about  3  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
Kemove  the  bay-leaves  before  itis  sent  to  table. 

1IIme.-~3  hoars.   Average  Cost,  u.  &^. 

SHflleient  lor  6  persons, 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

867.-BEEF  A  LA  MODE.    (Fn— BcBuf  ^  la  Mode.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

In|{redients. — 6  lbs.  of  the  thick  flank  of  beef,  a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
X  teacupful  of  vinegar;  black  pepper,  allspice,  2  cloves,  well  mixed  and 
ioely  poonded,  making  altogether  i  heaped  teaspoonful ;  salt  to  taste,  z 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley,  all  finely  minced  and  well 
mixed ;  2  onions,  z  large  carrots,  i  turnip,  i  head  of  celery,  1}  pint  of 
water,  i  glass  of  port  wine. 

Mode. — Slice  and  ficy  the  onions  of  a  pale  brown,  and  cut  up  the  other 
vegetalries  in  small  pieces,  and  prepare  the  beef  for  stewing  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Choose  a  fine  piece  of  beef,  cut  the  bacon  into  long  slices, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  dip  them  into  vinegar,  and  then  into  a  little 
of  the  above  seasoning  of  spices,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
minced  herbs.    With  a  sharp  knife  make  holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the 
bacon  ;  then  rub  the  beef  over  with  the  remainder  of  the  seasoning  and 
herbs,  and  bind  it  up  in  a  nice  shape  with  tape.    Have  ready  a  well-tinned 
stew-pan  (it  should  not  be  much  laiger  than  the  piece  of  meat  you  are 
cooking),  into  which  put  the  beef,  with  the  vegetables,  vinegar  and  water. 
Let  it  simmer  viry  gently  for  5  hours,  or  rather  longer  should  the  meat 
not  be  extremely  tender,  and  turn  it  once  or  twice.    When  ready  to  serve, 
take  out  the  beef,  remove  the  tape,  and  put  it  on  a  hot  dish.    Skim  off 
CTcty  particle  of  fat  from  tfie  gravy,  add  the  port  wine,  just  let  it  boil, 
pour  it  over  the  beef,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.    Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  does  not  boil  fast,  or  the  meat  will  be  tough  and  tasteless  ;  it 
^lonld  only  jnst  bubble.    When  convenient,  all  kinds  of  stews,  &c.,  should 
ht  cooked  on  a  hot-plate,  as  the  process  is  so  much  more  gradual  than  on 
an  open  fire. 
%ie. — 5  hours,  or  rather* more.    Average  Cost,  6s. 
Sufficient  for  12  persons. 
Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  dish. 


J. — ^Tbe  Iyer  of  meat  when  frethly  killed  (JLsd  the  animal,  when  slaughtered^  being  in 

a  ctaiB  of  perfacc  hesltli)  adfaarM  firmly  to  the  bonea.  Beef  of  the  beat  quality  is  of  a  deep-red 
coiov,  and  when  the  animal  haa  approached  maturity,  and  been  well<fedf  the  lean  is  intermixed 
wHk  fiat,  grille  >t  the  mottled  appearance  which  is  so  much  esteemed.  It  ia  also  fioll  of  juice, 
wfaiefa  1 1  «<  iiiliirii  in  eoloiir  claret  wine.  The  fat  of  the  best  beef  is  of  a  firm  and  waxy  consistency, 
of  a  cofaiar  reaemUing  that  of  the  finest  p-ass  butter ;  bright  in  appearance,  neither  greasy  nor 
fEJaUe  «i>  tiM  tgocb,  bvt  moderately  tmctaooSy  in  a  mediixm  degree  petween  the  last-menuoned 
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]  868. -BEEFSTEAK  AND  OYSTER  SAUCE. 

J  (Fy.— Bifteck  aux  Hultres.) 

Ingredients.— 3  dozen   oysters,  ingredients   for   oyster  sauce     (see 
J  No.  752j,  2  lbs.  of  rump-steak,  seasoning  to  taste,  of  pepper  and  salt. 

'  Mode. — Make  the  oyster  sauce  by  recipe  No.  752,  and  when  that  is 

;  ready  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  keep  boiling.    Have 

the  steaks   cut  of  an  equal  thickness,  broil  them  over  a  very  clear 
S  fire,  turning  them  often,  that  the  gravy  may  not  escape.    In  about  eight 

\  minutes  they  will  be  done,  when  put  them  on  a  very  hot  dish ;  smother 

with  the  oyster  sauce,  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  in  a  tureen. 
i  Serve  quickly. 

Time.— About  8  to  10  minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  steak. 
Average  Cost,  55.  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons, 
j  Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

869.— BEEF-STEAK  PIE.     {Fv.^-PSlU  de  BIfteck  Chaud.) 

Ingredients.— 3  lbs.  of  steak,  seasoning  to  taste,  of  salt,  cayenne  and 
black  pepper,  crust,  water,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Mode.— Have  the  steaks  cut  irom  a  rump  that  has  hong  a  few  days, 
that  they  may  be  tender,  and  be  particular  that  every  portion  is  perfectly 
sweet.    Cut  the  steaks  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  and  two  wide, 
allowing  a  small  piece  of  fat  to  each  piece  of  lean,  and  arrange  the  meat 
in  layers  in  a  pie-dish.     Between  each  layer  sprinkle  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and,  when  hked,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne.    Fill  the  dish 
sufficiently  with  meat  to  support  the  crust,  and  to  give  it  a  nice  raised 
appearance  when  baked,  and  not  to  look  flat  and 
hollow.    Pour  in  sufficient  water  to  half  fill  the 
dish,  and  border  it  with  paste  {see  Pastry)  ;  brush 
it  over  with  a  Uttle  water,  and  put  on  the  cover ; 
BBEF-sTBAK  w«.  slightly  prcss  down  the  edges 'with  the  thumb,  and 

trim  off  close  to  the  dish.    Ornament  the  pie  with  leaves  or  pieces  of 
paste,  cut  in  any  shape  that  fancy  may  direct,  brush  it  over  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg ;  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  addition  of  some  cheep's 
kidneys  is  an  improvement ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  some  bullock's 
kidney,  cut  up  small,  is  almost  as  good,  and  forms  an  excellent  gravy. 
Time.— In  a  hot  oven,  i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  size,  45. 
Sufficient  for  8  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Beef-steak  pies  may  be  flavoured  in  various  ways,  with  oysters  and 
their  liquor,  mushrooms,  minced  onions,  &c.    For  family  pies,  suet  may  be 
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jused  ixistead  of  butter  or  lard  for  the  crust,  and  clarified  beef  dripping  answers 
very  well  where  economy  is  an  object.  Pieces  of  underdone  roast  or  boiled 
meat  may  in  pies  be  used  very  advantageously ;  but,  always  remove  the  bone 
from  pie-meat,  unless  it  be  chicken  or  game.  We  have  directed  that  the  meat 
shall  oecut  sinaller  than  is  usually  the  case ;  for,  on  trial,  we  have  fo^nd  it  much 
more  tender,  more  easily  helped,  and  with  more  gravy,  than  when  put  into  the 
dish  in  one  or  two  large  steaks. 

870.— BEEF-STEAK  AND  KIDNEY  PUDDING- 
Ingredients.'^  lbs.  of  rump-steak,  2  kidneys,  seasoning  to  taste,  of 
salt  and  black  pepper,  suet  crust  made  with  milk  (su  Pastry),  in  the 
proportion  of  6  oz.  of  suet  to  each  i  lb.  of  flour. 

Mode. — Procure  some  tender  rump-steak  (that  which  has  been  hung 
a  little  time),  and  divide  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  and  cut 
each  kidney  into  eight  pieces.  Line  the  dish  (of  which  we  have  given  an 
engraving)  with  crust  made  with  suet  and  flour  in  the  above  proportion, 
leaving  a  small  piece  of  crust  to  overlap  the  edge.  Then  cover  the 
bottom  with  a  portion  of  the  steak  and  a  few  pieces  of  kidney ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  (some  add  a  little  flour  to  thicken  the  gravy,  but  it 
is  not  necessary),  and  then  add  another  layer  of  steak,  kidney  and 
seasoning.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the  dish  is  full,  when  pour  in 
sufficient  water  to  come  within  two  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  basin.  Moisten  the  edges  of 
the  crust,  cover  the  pudding  over,  press  the 
two  crusts  together,  that  the  gravy  may  not 
escape,  and  turn  over  the  overhanging  paste. 
Wring  out  a  cloth  in  hot  water,  flour  it,  and  gy„j,  pudding  dish. 
tie  up  the  pudding.     Put  it  into  boiling  water, 

and  let  it  boil  for  at  least  four  hours.  If  the  water  diminishes,  alwayf 
replenish  with  some,  hot  in  a  jug,  as  the  pudding  should  be  kep) 
covered  all  the  time,  and  not  allowed  to  stop  boiling.  When  the  cloth  i^ 
removed,  cut  out  a  round  piece  in  the  top  of  the  crust,  to  prevent  the 
padding  bursting,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  basin,  either  in  an  orna- 
meotal  dish  or  with  a  napkin  pinned  round  it.    Serve  quickly. 

Time. — For  a  pudding  with  2  lbs.  of  steak  and  2  kidneys  allow  4  hours. 
Average  Coet,  y. 
Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seaaonable  all  the  year ;  especially  suitable  in  winter,  aiter  a  hard 
day's  hunting  or  other  sport. 

871.— ROAST  BEEF  PUDDING. 
Ingredients. — Cold  roast  beef,  chopped  onion  and  parsley  i  table* 
spoonful,  I  dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour,  salt,  pepper,  \  pint  of  water, 
l^udding-crust  made  without  suet. 
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Mode. — Mince  a  pound  or  so  of  cold  roast  beef,  mixing  a  teaspoonfui 
of  salt,  some  pepper  and  the  flour  with  it.  Make  a  paste  as  directed  ia 
No.  1676)  put  the  pndding-cloth  in  a  basin  and  mould  the  crust  on  it. 
Put  in  the  meat,  the  mixed  onion  and  parsley  and  quarter  pint  of  water  ; 
put  a  paste  cover  on,  tie  up  the  cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
A  little  chopped  pickles  may  be  added,  or  some  good  vinegar,  if  liked. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Oost,  exclusive  of  meat,  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

871  A.-«POTATO  PASTY. 

Ingredients— li  lb.  of  rump-steak  or  mutton  cutlets,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  i  pint  of  gravy,  i  oz.  of  butter,  mashed  potatoes.        .  . 
Mode. — Place  the  meat,  cut  in  small  pieces,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pan ; 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  the 
gravy  and  butter  broken  into  small  pieces.   P^t 
on  the  perforated  plate,  with  its  valve-pipe 
screwed  on,  and  fill  up  the  whole  space  to  the 
top  of  the  tube  with  nicely-mashed  potatoes 
mixed  with  a  .little  milk.    If  carefully  baked, 
POTATO  PASTY  PAN.  ^^^  potatocs  wUl  bc  covcrcd  with  a  delicate 

brown  crust,  retaining  all  the  savoury  steam  rising  from  the  meat.     Send 
it  to  table  as  it  comes  from  the  oven,  with  a  napkin  folded  round  it. 
Time.— 40  to  60  minutes.   Average  Cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  at  anytime. 

872.-BEEF^TEAKS  WITH  FRIED  POTATOES. 
(Fr.— Bifteck  aux  Pommes-de-terre.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  steak,  8  potatoes,  J  lb.  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoonfui  of  minced  herbs. 

Mode.— Put  the  butter  into  a  frying  or  saute  pan,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  get  very  hot ;  peel  and  cut  the  potatoes  into  long  thin  slices  ; 
put  them  into  the  hot  butter,  and  fry  them  till  of  a  nice  brown  colour. 
Now  broil  the  steaks  over  a  bright  clear  fire,  turning  them  frequently,  that 
every  part  may  be  equally  done ;  as  they  should  not  be  thick,  5  minutes 
will  broil  them.  Put  the  herbs  and  seasoning  in  the  butter  the  potatoes 
were  fried  in,  pour  it  under  the  steak,  and  place  the  fried  potatoes  round, 
as  a  garnish.  To  have  this  dish  in  perfection,  a  portion  of  the  fillet  of 
the  sirloin  should  be  used,  as  the  meat  is  generally  so  much  more  tender 
than  that  of  the  rump,  and  the  steaks  should  be  cut  about  one  third  of  aa 
inch  in  thickness. 
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nme,— 5  nunutM  to  broil  the  steak^i  aDd  about  the  9amo  time  to  fry 
the  potatoes.  Average  Cost,  zs.  ^, 

Snfflcient  for  4  personsb 

Seasonahle  all  the  year;  but  not  so  good  in  warm  weather,  as  the 
meat  cannot  bang  to  get  tender. 

873.-BOILED  AITCHBONE  OF  BEEF. 

IngredientB.— Beef,  water. 

Mode.— After  this  joint  has  been  in  salt  for  5  or  6  days,  it  will  be  ready 
for  use,  and  will  not  take  so  long  boiling  as  a  round,  for  it  is  not  so  solid. 
Wash  the  meat,  and,  if  too  salt,  soak  it  for  a  few  hours,  changing  the 
water  once  or  twice,  till  the  required  freshness  is  obtained.  Put  into  a 
saucepan,  or  boiling-pot,  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  meat ;  set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils,  plunge  in  the  joint  {su 
No.  223)t  and  let  it  boil  up  quickly.  Now 
draw  the  pot  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let 
the  process  be  very  gradual,  as  the  water 
must  only  simmer,  or  the  meat  will  be  hard 
and  tough.  Carefully  remove  the  scum  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  continue  doing 
this  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  first  boils.    Car-  a„/.w.^-.  «.  -™ 

rots  and  turmps  are  served  with  this  dish,  and 

sometimes  suet  dumplings,  which  may  be  boiled  with  the  beefl  Garnish 
with  a  few  of  the  carrots  and  turnips,  and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  vege- 
table-dish. 

nme.~An  aitchbone  of  10  lbs.,  2^  hours  after  the  water  boils ;  one  of 
20  lbs.,  4  hours.    Ayerage  Ooit,  8^  per  lb. 

Sufficient,  10  lbs.,  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  September  to  March. 

Note. — ^The  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled  may  be  easily  converted 
into  a  very  excellent  pea-soap.  It  will  reanire  very  few  vegetables,  as  it  will  be 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  those  boiled  with  the  meat. 

Tto  Aetkni  of  Salt  on  Meat.— The  manner  in  which  salt  acts  in  presenring  meat  is  not  difficalt 
to  Badentand.  Bjr  iu  ttronc  affinity,  it,  in  the  first  place,  extracts  the  jnices  from  the  sabstance 
of  meat  in  snfBcient  quantity  to  form  a  saturated  solution  with  the  water  contained  in  the  juice, 
and  the  meat  then  ahcorbs  the  saturated  brine  in  place  ot  the  juioe  extracted  by  the  salt.  In 
tins  way,  matter  incapable  of  putrefaction  takes  the  place  of  that  portion  in  the  meat  which  is 


of  air  on  the  interior  of^the  substance  of  tEe  meat.  The  last-mentioned  operation 
antiseptic  is  evinced  by  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  meat  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  astrinsent 
actioD  of  SMiipdrt  on  meat  is  much  qtm^ot  ^hao  that  of  salt*  and  thereby  renders  meat  to  wEich 
It  is  applied  very  hard :  but  in  smaU  qnandties,  it  considerably  assists  the  antiseptic  action  of  salt, 
and  auio  prevents  the  aestmctlon  of  the  florid  colour  of  meat,  which  is  caused  by  the  application 
of  salt.  Thus,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  from  the  foregoins  sutement,  that  the  applioation  of  salt  and 
saltpetre  diminishat,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  nutritive,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  wholesome 
qaanties  of  meat ;  and,  therefore,  in  their  use,  the  quantity  applied  should  be  as  small  as  possiblCt 
(oosistent  with  the  pe^ept  prcfepratiyo  of  the  m^K* 
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874.-BOILED  ROUND  OF  BEEF.    (Ff.-Rouelle.) 

IngredientB.~Beef,  water. 

Mode. — As  a  whole  round  of  beef,  generally  speaking,  is  too  large  for 
small  families,  and  very  seldom  required,  we  here  give  the  recipe  for 
dressing  a  portion  of  the  silver  side  of  the  round.  Take  from  12  to  16  lbs., 
after  it  has  been  in  salt  about  10  days ;  just  wash  off  the  salt,  skewer  it  up 
in  a  nice  round-looking  form,  and  bind  it  with  tape  to  keep  the  skewers  in 
their  places.  Put  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  as  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  set  it  upon  a  good  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  carefully  remove 
all  scum  from  the  surface,  as,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  it  sinks  on  to  the 
meat,  and,  when  brought  to  table,  presents  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
When  it  is  well-skimmed,  draw  the  pot  to  the  corner  of  the  fire,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  until  done.  Remove  the  tape  and  skewers,  which 
should  be  replaced  by  a  silver  one  ;  pour  over  it  a  little  of  the  pot-liquor, 
and  garnish  with  carrots.  Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  sometimes  suet 
dumplings,  accompany  this  dish;  and  these  may  all  be  boilecf  with  the 
beef.  The  pot  liquor  should  be  saved,  and  converted  into  pea-soup ;  and 
the  outside  slices,  which  are  generally  hard,  and  of  an  uninviting  appear- 
ance, may  be  cut  off  before  being  sent  to  table,  and  potted.  These  make 
an  excellent  relish  for  the  breakfast  or  luncheon  table. 

Time. — Part  of  a  round  of  beef,  weighing  12  lbs.,  about  3  hours  after 
the  water  boils.    Average  Cost,  %\d  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  more  suitable  for  winter. 

Note. — The  Brisket  and  Rump  may  be  boiled  by  the  above  recipe ;  of  course, 
allowing  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  joint. 

875.-SOYER'S  RECIPE  FOR  PRESERVING  THE  GRAVY 
IN  SALT  MEAT,  when  It  is  to  be  served  cold. 

Fill  two  tubs  with,  cold  water,  into  which  throw  a  few  pounds  of  rough 
ice ;  and  when  the  meat  is  done,  put  it  into  one  of  the  tubs  of  ice-water ; 
let  it  remain  i  minute,  when  take  out,  and  put  it  into  the  other  tub.  Fill 
the  first  tub  again  with  water,  and  continue  this  process  for  about  20 
minutes;  then  set  it  upon  a  dish,  and  let  it  remain  until  quite  cold. 
When  cut,  the  fat  will  be  as  white  as  possible,  besides  having  saved  the 
whole  of  the  gravy.  If  there  is  no  ice,  spring  water  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  but  will  require  to  be  more  frequently  changed. 

876.-BEEF  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  beef;  to  each  pound  of  cold 
meat  allow  J  lb.  of  bacon  or  ham ;  seasoning  to  taste,  of  pepper  and  salt, 
I  small  bunch  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  i  or  2  eggs. 
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Mode. — Mince  the  beef  very  finely  (if  underdone,  it  will  be  better). 
Add  to  it  the  bacon,  which  must  also  be  chopped  very  small*  and  mix  well 
together.  Season,  stir  in  the  herbs,  and  bind  with  an  egg,  or  2,  should  z 
sot  be  sufficient.  Make  it  into  small  square  cakes,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  fry  them  in  hot  dripping,  and  serve  in  a  dish  with  good  gravy 
poured  round  them. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  &d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

877.— BROILED  BEEF-STEAKS  or  RUMP-STEAK8. 
(/r.— Bifteck  k  I'Anglaise.) 

Ingredients. — Steaks,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  salt  to 
taste,  I  tablespoonful  of  good  mushroom  ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

Mode. — As  the  success  of  a  good  broil  so  much  depends  on  the  state 

of  the  fire,  see  that  it  is  bright  and  clear,  and  perfectly  free  from  smoke, 

and  do  not  add  any  fresh  fuel  just  before  you  require  to  use  the  gridiron. 

Sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the  fire,  put  on  the  gridiron  for  a  few  minutes, 

to  get  thoroughly  hot  through ;  rub  it  with  a  piece  of  fresh  suet,  to 

prevent  the  meat  from  sticking,  and  lay  on  the  steaks,  which  should  be 

cat  of  an  equal  thickness,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  rather 

thinner,  and  level  them  by  beating  them  as  liiiU  as  possible  with  a  rolling* 

pin.     Turn  them  frequently  with  steak-tongs  (if  these  are  not  at  hand, 

stick  a  fork  in  the  edge  of  the  fat,  so  that  no  gravy  escapes),  and  in  from 

8  to  10  minutes  they  will  be  done.    Have  ready  a  very  hot  dish,  into 

which  put  the  ketchup,  and,  when  liked,  a  little  minced  shalot ;  dish  up 

the  steaks,  rub  them  over  with  butter^  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt« 

The  exact  time  for  broiling  steaks  must  be  determined  by  taste,  whether 

they  are  liked  underdone  or  well  done ;  more  than  from  8  to  10  minutes 

for  a  steak  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  we  think,  would  spoil 

and  dry  up  the  juices  of  the  meat.    Great  expedition  is  necessary  in 

sending  broiled  steaks  to  table;  and^  to  have  them  in  perfection,  they 

should  not  be  cooked  till  everything  else  prepared  for  dinner  has  been 

dished  up,  as  their  excellence  entirely  depends  on  their  being  served  very 

hot.    Garnish  with  scraped  horseradish,  or  slices  of  cucumber.    Oyster, 

tomato,  onion,  and  many  other  sauces  are  frequent  accompaniments  to 

rump-steak,  but  true  lovers  of  this  English  dish  generally  reject  all 

additions  but  pepper  and  salt. 

.    Time.— 8  to  10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d.  per  lb. 

Snffieient. — ^Allow  i  lb.  to  each  person ;  if  the  party  consists  entirely 
of  gentlemen,  |  lb.  will  not  be  too  much,  if  this  be  the  only  dish  of  meat. 
Seasonable  all  the  year ;  but  not  good  in  the  height  of  summer,  as  the 
meat  cannot  hang  long  enough  to  be  tendeTi 
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_         fleiaeiii  for  BMf.-^We  have  already  stated  that  the  Scou  breed  of  oxen,  ] 

Sontb-Down  in  mmton,  ttandi  first  in  excellence.  It  should  be  borne  in  miad,  howe'rer, 
each  ooonty  has  iu  particalar  season,  and  that  the  London  and  other  large  markets  are  sapp. 
br  those  coonties  whose  meat,  from  local  circamstances,  is  in  the  best  condition  at  the  tu 
llios»  the  wemoa  in  Norfolk,  from  which  the  Scou  come  (these  being  the  principle  oxen  W 
by  the  Norfolk  and  Saffblk  graxiers),  commences  about  Christmas  and  terminates  abont  Ji 
%rm  tbis  breed  begins  to  falToff,  their  place  being  taken  by  grass-fed  oxen.  A  large  qaair 
ol  most  excellent  meat  is  sent  to  the ''  dead  markets  '^  from  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  best  Loa 
botchers  are  supjAied  from  this  source. 


878.-BROILED  BEEF   AND  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 
(Fr.— Boeuf  Grille  aux  Champignons.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — 2  or  3.  do^en  small  button-mashrooms,  i  02.  of  butte: 
salt  aad  cayenne  to  taste,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  masha 
potatoes,  slices  of  cold  roast  beef.  | 

Mode.-— Wipe  the  mushrooms  free  from  grit  with  a  piece  of  flarniec 
and  salt :  pat  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  seasoning,  and  ketchup  | 
stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mushrooms  are  quite  done,  when  pour  it  in  the 
middle  of  mashed  potatoes,  browned.  Then  place  round  the  potatoes 
slices  of  cold  roast  beef  nicely  broiled  over  a  clear  fire.  In  making  the 
mushroom  sauce,  the  ketchup  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  there  is  sufRcient 
gravy. 

Tinie.^i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  &f. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 


879.-BROILED    BEEF   AND    OYSTER    SAUCE. 
(Fn— BoBuf  Grille  aux  Huitres.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredients. — 2  dozen  oysters,  3  cloves,  i  blade  of  mace,  2*  02.  of 
butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  mashed  potatoes, 
a  few  slices  of  cold  roast  beef. 

Mode. — Put  the  oysters  in  a  stewpan,  with  their  liquor,  strained ;  add 
the  cloves,  mace,  butter,  flour,  and  seasoning,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
for  5  minutes.  Have  ready,  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  round  walls  of  mashed 
potatoes,  browned ;  into  the  middle  pour  the  oyster  sauce,  quite  hot,  and 
Vdiind^the  potatoes  place,  in  layers,  slices  of  tfae"beei^*which>sboald  be 
previously  broiled  over  a  nice  clear  fire. 

Time.--5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  25. 4^/.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  mea^ 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April 
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88o.~BROILED  BEEF-BONBd. 

Ingredienta.— The  bones  of  ribs  or  sirloin ;  salt  pepper  and  cayenne. 

Mode. — Separate  the  bones,  taking  care  that  the  meat  on  them  is  not 
too  thick  in  any  part :  sprinkle  them  well  with  the  above  seasoning,  and 
broil  over  a  very  clear  fire.  When  nicely  browned,  they  are  done;  bot 
do  not  allow  them  to  blacken. 

881.-TO  DRESS  A  BULLOCK'S  HEART. 
(Fr.— CoBur  de  Boeuf.) 

Ingredients. — i  heart,  stuffing  of  veal  forcemeat,  No.  629. 

Mode. — Put  the  heart  into  warm  water  to  soak  for  2  hours ;  then  wipe 
it  well  with  a  cloth,  and,  after  cutting  off  the  lobes,  stuff  the  insid&^with  a 
highly-seasoned  forcemeat.  No.  629.  Fasten  it  in  by^neans  of  a  needle 
and  coarse  thread ;  tie  the  heart  up  in  paper,  and  Kt  it  .be^'re  a  good 
fire,  being  very  particular  to  keep  it  well  basted,  or  it  will  eat  dry,  there 
being  very  little  of  its  own  fat.  Two  or  three  minutes  before  serving, 
remove  the  paper;  baste  well,  and  serve  with  good  gravy  and  red- 
currant  jelly  or  melted  butter.  If  the  heart  is  very  large  it  will  re- 
quire 2  hours,  and,  covered  with  a  caul,  may  be  baked  as  well  as 
roasted. 

Time.— Large  hearts,  2  hours.    Average  Co8t|  25.  Bd. 

Soffioieilt  lor  6  oi-  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Note. — ^This  is  an  excellent  hmily  dish,  is  very  savoury,  and,  though  not 
seen  at  many  good  tables,  may  be  recommended  for  its  cheapness  and  economy. 

883.^BUBBLE*AND-SQUEAK.  , 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery). 

I&2redient8.^A  few  thin  slices  of  cold  boiled  beef;  buttef)  Cabbage, 
I  sliced  onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Fry  the  slices  of  beef  gently  in  a  little  butter,  taking;  care 
,  not  to  dry  them  up.  Lay  them  on  a  flat  dish,  and  cover  with  fried 
greens.  The  greens  may  be  prepared  from  cabbage  sprouts  or  green 
savoys.  They  should  be  boiled  till  tender,  well  drained,  minced,  and 
placed,  till  quite  hot,  in  a  frying-pan,  with  butter,  a  sliced  onion,  and 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  onion  is  done,  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

nme.— Altogether,  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
bcef;3<f. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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883.—COLLARED  BEEF.    (Fr— Galantine  de  Bceuf.) 

Ingredients. — 7  lbs.  of  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  beef,  2  oz.  of  coarse 
sngar,  6  oz.  of  salt,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  i  large  handful  of  parsley  minced,  i 
dessertspoonful  of  minced  sage,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  allspice ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Choose  fine  tender  beef,  but  not  too  fat;  lay  it  in  a  dish, 
rub  in  the  sugar,  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle  for  a 

week  or  ten  days,  turning  and  rubbing    it 
eVery  day.     Then  bone  it,  remove  all  the 
gristle  and .  the  coarse  skin  of  the   inside 
part,  and  sprinkle  it  thickly  with  parsley, 
herbs,  spice    and  seasoning  in    the   above 
proportion,  taking  care  that  the  former  are 
linely  minced,  and  the  latter  well  pounded. 
Roll  the  meat  up  in  a  cloth  as   tightly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  shape  as  shown  in  the 
engraving;   bind  it  firmly  with  broad  tape, 
and  boil  it  gently  for  6  hours.     Immediately  on  taking  it  out  of  the  pot, 
put  it  under  a  good  weight,  without  undoing  it,  and  let  it  remain  until 
cold.    This  dish  is  a  very  nice  addition  to  the  breakfast-table. 
Time.— 6  hours.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  55. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— During  the  time  the  beef  is  in  pickle,  it  should  be  kept  cool,  and 
regularly  rubbed  and  turned  every  day. 


884.-BEEF-COLLOPS. 

(Fr.-^Escalopes  de  BcEuf  aux  C&pres.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  rumpsteak,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  gravy 
(water  may  be  stibstituted  for  this),  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  shalot 
finely  minced,  ^  a  pickled  walnut,  i  teaspooonful  of  capers. 

Mode. — Have  the  steak  cut  thin,  and  divide  it  in  pieces  about  3  inches 
long  ;  beat  these  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Put 
them  in  a  frying-pan  with  the  butter,  and  let  them  fry  for  about  3 
minutes ;  then  lay  them  in  a  small  stewpan,  and  pour  over  them  the 
gravy.  Add  a  piece  of  butter,  kneaded  with  a  little  flour,  put  in  the 
seasoning  and  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  simmer,  but 
not  boil,  for  10  minutes.    Serve  in  a  hot  covered  dish. 

Time.— ID  minutes.    Ayerage  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  25.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  '^ 
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885.— CURRIED  BEEF.    (Fr—Boeuf  k  rindicnne.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — A  few  slices  of  tolerably  lean  cold  roast  or  boiled  beef, 
)  oz.  of  butter,  z  onions,  i  wineglassful  of  beer,  x  dessertspoonful  of 
:urry  powder. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  beef  into  pieces  about  i  inch  square,  put  the 
batter  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  onions  sliced,  and  fry  them  of  a  light- 
biown  colour.  Add  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  stir  gently  over  a 
brisk  fire  for  about  10  minutes.  Should  this  be  thought  too  dry,  more 
beer,  or  a  spoonful  or  two  of  gravy  or  water,  may  be  added ;  but  a  good 
cony  should  not  be  very  thin.  Place  it  in  a  deep  dish,  with  an  edging  of 
dry  boiled  rice,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  curries. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Ayerage  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  5J. 

Seaaonable  in  winter. 

886.— TO  CLARIFY  BEEF  DRIPPING. 

Vode.— Good  and  fresh  dripping  answers  very  well  for  basting  every- 
thing except  game  and  poultry ;  and,  when  well  clarified,  serves  for  frying 
nearly  as  well  as  lard  ;  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  will  remain 
good  some  time.  To  clarify  it,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  and  when  melted 
po\ir  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  the  whole  to  wash  away 
the  impurities.  Let  it  stand  to  cool,  when  the  water  and  dirty  sediment 
vrili  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  fat.  Remove  the  dripping,  and  put  it 
away  in  jars  or  basins  for  use. 

887.-BEEF  DRIPPING. 

{Another  Mode,) 
Mode.— Put  the  dripping  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few 
mmntes  over  a  slow  fire,  and  be  careful  to  skim  it  well.  Let  it  stand  to 
cool  a  little,  then  strain  it  through  a  piece  of  musUn  into  jars  for  use. 
Beef  dripping  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  cooking  purposes,  as,  with 
mutton  dripping,  there  is  a  liability  to  a  tallowy  taste  and  smell. 

888— FRICANDEAU    OF    BEEF. 

(Fr.— Fricandeau  k  I'Oseille.) 

Ingrodienta.— About  3  lbs.  of  the  inside  fillet  of  the  sirloin  (a  piece 
^^  lt\e  nimp  may  be  substituted  for  this),  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  3 
cloves,  a  blades  of  mace,  6  whole  allspice,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  274,  or 
^at«,  I  glass  of  sherrjs  i  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  2  shalots,  bacon. 
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'NLode.^Cni  some  bacon  into  thin  strips,  and  sprinkle  over  tbem  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  mixed  with  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  well 
pounded.  Lard  the  beef  with  these,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  stock 
or  water,  sherry,  herbs,  shalots,  2  cloves,  and  more  pepper  and  salt. 
Stew  the  meat  gently  until  tender,  when  take  it  out,  cover  it  closely,  skim 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain  it.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil 
till  it  becomes  a  glaze.  Glaze  the  larded  side  of  the  beef  with  this,  and 
serve  on  sorrel  sauce,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — ^Wash  and  pick  some 
sorrel,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  only  the  water  that  hangs  about  it. 
Keep  stirring  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  when  done,  lay  it  in  a  sieve  to 
drain.  Chop  it,  and  stew  it  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  4  or  5  table- 
spoonfuls  of  good  gravy  for  an  hour,  and  rub'  it  through  a  tammy.  If  too 
acid,  add  a  little  sugar.  A  little  cabbage-lettuce  boiled  with  the  sorrel 
will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  gently  stew  the  meat.  •  Average  Cost,  for  this 
quantity,  45.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

889.^FftlOASSEE  OF  BEEF.    (FK-BosMf  en  Fricassee). 

Ingrediients.— I  lb.  of  cold  roast  beef,  j  pint  of  water,  i  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  the  si^e  of  a  walnut. 

Mode.7"Put  the  water  into  a  ftying.pan,  and,  when  it  boils,  add  flour 
smoothed,  a  Kttle  butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  cut  the  beef  in  thin  slices,  put 
them  into  the  gravy  and  let  them  boil  5  minutes ;  if  you  have  beef  gravy, 
use  it  and  omit  the  butter.  Serve  with  boiled  potatoes,  tomatoes,  rice  or 
macaroni. 

Time.— 15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  15.  84, 

Sesu^onable  at  any  time. 

Sgc-^FRIED  SALT  BEEF. 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.'-^A  few  slices  of  cold  salt  beef,  pepper  to  taste,  i  lb.  of 
f) utter,  mashed  potatoes. 

Mode.— Cut  any  part  of  cold  salt  beef  into  thin  slices,  fry  them  gently 
in  butter,  and  season  with  a  little  pepper.  Have  ready  some  very  hot 
mashed  potatoes,  lay  the  slices  of  beef  on  them,  and  garnish  with  3  or  4 
pickled  gherkins.  Cold  salt  beef,  warmed  in  a  little  liquor  from  mixed 
pickle,  drained  and  served  as  above,  will  be  found  good. 

Time.— About  5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  sd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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891.— FRIED  RUAAPSTEAK.    .(^r.-diftodcs  Frits.) 

IngredientB.— Steaka,  butter  or  clarided  dirking. 

Mode.  —  Although  broiling  is  a  &r  superior  method  of  cooking 
steaks  to  frying  them,  yet,  when  the  cook  is  not  very  «xpert,  the  latter 
mode  may  be  adopted ;  and,  when  properly  done»  the  dish  may  really 
look  very  inviting,  and  the  flavour  be  good.  The  steaks  should  be  cut 
rather  thinner  than^for  broiling,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  iat  to  each. 
Put  some  butter  or  clarified  dripping  into  a  frying-pan  ;  let  it  get  quite 
hot,  then  lay  in  the  steaks.  Turn  them  frequently  until  done,  which  will 
be  in  about  &  minutes,  or  rather  more  should  the  steaks  be  very  thick. 
Serve  on  a  very  hot  diab,  in  which  put  a  small  piece  oif  butter  and  a  table, 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  They  should  be 
sent  to  table  quickly,  asi  when  cold,  the  steaks  are  entirely  spoiled. 

Time.— ^  minutes  for  a  medinm-stied  steak ;  rather  longer  for  a  very 
thick  one.    Ayerage  C08t,  is.  zd,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  bat  not  good  in  summer,  as  the  meat  cannot 
hang  to  get  tender. 

Wole.~Where  much  gravy  is  liked,  make  it  in  the  following  manner : — As 
lOQnasthe  steaks  are  done,  dish  them,  ponr  a  little  boiling  water  into  the  frying- 
pan,  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  a  small  piece. of  batter,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchap.  Hold  the  pan  over  the  fire 
for  a  minute  or  two,  jast  let  the  gravy  simmer,  then  pour  on  the  steak,  and  serve. 

A  PmohiBa&'S  Opisloii  of  BaeC  —  The  following  is  translated  from  a  celebrated  modern 
French  work,  the  proooction  of  one  who  in  Paris  enjoys  a  peat  repuUtion  as  cook  and  chemist : 
—The  flesh  of  tb^  ox,  to  be  in  the  best  conditionf  should  pe  laken  frxna^an  animal  of  from  iour 
to  six  years  ok^  and  neitber  too  fat  nor  too  lean.  This  meat}  which  possesses  in  the  hiRhest 
degree  the  most  natntive  qualities,  is  generally  easily  digested ;  stook  is  made  from  it,  and  it  is 
eaten  boiled,  broiled,  roaated,  stewed,  braised^  and  m  a  hundred  other  different  ways.  Beef  is 
the  ioQo^tion  of  stock,  gravies,  braises,  &c. ;  its  nutritious  and  succulent  gravv  cives  body  and 
fizToor  to  numberless  rago6(8.  It  is  an  etbatistleas  mine  in  the  hands  of  a  skiHul  artist,  and  is 
tnsly  the  king  of  the  kitchen.  Without  it,  no  soup,  no  gravy ;  and  its  abseac«  would  Trodnce 
alsuat  a  tuame  in  the  civilised  world. 


892.-BEEF  FRITTERS.    (Fr.—Beigncts  de  Boeuf.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ixigredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  beef,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste, }  lb.  of  flour,  J  pint  of  water,  2  oz.  of  butter^  the  whites  of  z  eggs. 

Mode.— Mix  very  smoothly,  and  by  degrees,  the  flour  with  the  above 
proportion  of  water  ;  stir  in  2  oz.  of  butter,  which  must  be  melted,  but  not 
oiled,  and,  just  before  it  is  to  be  used,  add  the  whites  of  two  weU'^whisked 
eggs.  Should  the  batter  be  too  thick,  more  water  must  be  added.  Pare 
down  the  cold  beef  into  thin  shreds,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix 
it  with  the  batter.  Drop  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
lard,  and  fry  from  7  to  10  minutes,  according  to  the  size.  When  done  on 
one  ^de,  turn  and  brown  them  on  thQ  other.    Let  them  dry  for  a  minute 
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or  two  before  the  fire,  and  serve  on  a  folded  napkin.    A  small  quantity  oi 
finely-minced  onions,  mixed  with  the  batter,  is  an  improvement, 

TisiB. — From  7  to  xo  minates. 

Average  Goat,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  6i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

893.— HASHED  BEEF.    (Fr.— Emincd  de  Filet  de  Boeuf.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — Gravy  saved  from  the  meat,  x  teaspoonful  of  tomatc 
sauce,  I  teaspoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce,  x  teaspoonful  of  good  mushroom 
ketchup,  i  a  glass  of  port  or  strong  ale,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  littic 
flour  to  thicken,  i  onion  finely  minced,  a  few  slices  of  cold  roast  beef. 

Mode.— Put  all  the  ingredients  but  the  beef  into  a  stewpan  with  what* 
ever  gravy  may  have  been  saved  from  the  meat  the  day  it  was  roasted  \ 
let  these  simmer  gently  for  xo  minutes,  then  take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire ; 
let  the  gravy  cool,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  lay  them  in  the  gravy;  let  the  whole  simmec 
gently  for  5  minutes,  but  not  boil,  or  the  meat  will  be  tough  and  hard. 
Serve  very  hot,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time.—2o  minutes.    Ayerage  Oost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

!  894.-HASHED  BEEF.    (Ff.- Emincg  de  BcBuf.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.    Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  ribs  or  sirloin  of  beef,  2  onions,  i  carrot, 
I  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  blade  of  pounded 
mace,  thickening  of  flour,  rather  more  than  x  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — ^Take  off  all  the  meat  from  the  bones  of  ribs  or  sirloin  of  beef  ; 
remove  the  outside  brown  and  gristle ;  place  the  meat  on  one  side  ;  and 
well  stew  the  bones  and  pieces,  with  the  above  ingredients,  for  about  2 
hours,  till  it  becomes  a  strong  gravy,  and  is  reduced  to  rather  more  than 
half  a  pint;  strain  this,  thicken  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  let  the 
gravy  cool ;  skim  off  all  the  fat ;  lay  in  the  meat,  let  it  get  hot  through, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 
The  gravy  may  be  flavoured  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  2  hours. 

Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  2d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Either  of  the  above  recijies  may  be  served  in  walls  of  mashed  pota- 
toes hrowned ;  in  which  case  the  sippets  should  be  omitted.  Be  careful  tba( 
hashed  meet  does  not  boil,  or  it  will  become  tough. 
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895.-TO  PREPARE  HUNG  BEEF. 

Mode, — ^This  is  preserved  by  salting  and  drying,  either  with  or  with- 
:t  smoke.  Hang  up  the  beef  3  or  4  days*  till  it  becomes  tender,  but  take 
ire  it  does  not  begin  to  spoil ;  then  salt  it  in  the  nsnal  way,  either  by 
rysaiting  or  by  brine,  with  bay-salt,  brown  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  a  little 
epper  and  allspice ;  afterwards  roll  it  tight  in  a  cloth,  and  hang  it  up  in 
wann,  but  not  hot  place,  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  till  it  is  sufficiently 
ard  If  required  to  have  a  little  of  the  smoky  flavour,  it  may  be  hung 
)r  some  time  in  a  chimney-corner,  or  smoked  in  any  other  way ;  it  will 
eep  a  long  time. 

896.-HUNTER'S  BEEF.    (Fr.-Boeufau  Chasseur.) 

Ifi^redients. — For  a  round  of  beef  weighing  25  lbs.  allow  3  oz.  of  salt- 
petre, 3  02.  of  coarse  sugar,  x  oz.  of  cloves,  i  grated  nutmeg,  i  oz,  of  all- 
pice,  I  lb.  of  salt,  i  lb.  of  bay-salt. 

Mode.~Let  the  beef  hang  for  2  or  3  days,  and  remove  the  bone. 
Pound  spices,  salt,  &c.,  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let  them  be  reduced 
to  the  finest  powder.  Put  the  beef  into  a  pan,  rub  all  the  ingredients  well 
into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  rather  more  than  a  fortnight. 
A\'hen  it  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  pickle,  wash  the  meat,  bind  it  up 
securely  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with  half  a  pint  of  water  at  the 
bottom;  mince  some  suet,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with  it,  and  over  the 
pan  pat  a  common  crust  of  flour  and  water ;  bake  for  6  hours,  and,  when 
cold,  Temove  the  paste.  Save  the  gravy  that  flows  from  it,  as  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  flavour  of  hashes,  stews,  &c.  The  beef  may  be  glazed  and 
gamishcd  with  meat  jelly. 
'Hme.-a  hours.  Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Note.— In  salting  or  pickling  beef  or  pork  for  Camily  consumption,  it  not  being 
generally  required  to  be  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a  less  quantity  of  salt, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  other  matters  more  adapted  to  retain  mellowness  in 
neat,  may  be  employed,  which  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  curcr  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  meat'  required  to  be  preserved  for  victualling  the  shipping  of  this 
Kiamime  conntry.  Sugar,  which  is  well  knovm  to  possess  the  preserving  princi* 
pie  in  a  very  great  degree,  without  the  pungency  and  astringency  of  salt,  may  be, 
and  IS,  very  generally  used  in  the  preserving  of  meat  for  family  consumption. 
Although  it  acts  without  corrugating  or  t:ontracting  the  fibres  of  meat,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  actbn  of  salt,  and.  therefore,  does  not  impair  its  mellowness,  yet  its 
use  in  sufficient  quantities  for  preservative  efiiect,  without  the  addition  of  other 
antiseptics,  would  impart  a  flavour  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  many  persons. 
It  may  be  nsed,  however,  together  with  salt,  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  im- 
parting mildness  and  mellowness  to  cured  meat,  in  a  proportion  of  about  oud 
pan  by  weight  to  four  of  th»  mixture ;  and,  perhaps,  now  that  sugar  is  so  much 
lower  m  pnce  than  it  was  in  former  years,  one  of  the  obstructions  to  its  more 
■requent  use  is  removed. 
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897. -TO  DRESS  BEEF  KIDNEY, 
(Fy.— Rognon  de  Boeuf.) 

Ixi^6difint8.--i  kidney,  clarified  bntter,  pepper  and  salt  to  tash 
small  quantity  of  highly'Seasoned  gravy,  r  teaspoonfol  of  lemon-juki 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Mode. — Cut  the  kidney  into  neat  slices,  put  it  into  warm  water  to  m 
for  2  hours,  and  change  the  water  2  or  3  times;  then  pot  it  on  a.  da 
cloth  to  dry  the  water  from  it  and  lay  it  in  a  frying-pan  with  some  di 
fied  t)utter,  and  fry  it  of  a  nice  brown ;  season  each  side  with  pepper  ai 
salt,  put  it  round  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  in  the  middle.  Before  pouxi 
the  gravy  into  the  dish,  add  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 

Time.~-From  5  to  10  minutes.    Average  OOQt,  is.  eadh. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


898.^BEEF  KIDNEY, 
(Fr.—Rognon  de  BoBuf  au  Vin  Blanc.) 

Ingredients. — i  kidney,  i  dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  Ui 
spoonful  of  minced  shalot,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  ^  pint  of  gravy,  N< 
623,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry. 

Mode.^Take  off  a  little  of  the  kidney  fat,  mince  it  very  fine,  and  po 
it  in  a  frying-pan ;  slice  the  kidney,  sprinkle  over  it  parsley  and  shalots  I 
the  above  proportion,  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  £ry  it  of  i 
nice  brown.  When  it  is  done  enough,  dredge  over  a  little  fiour,  and  poc: 
in  the  gravy  and  sherry.  Let  it  just  simmer,  but  not  boil  any  more,  01 
the  kidney  would  harden;  serve  very  hot,  and  garnish  with  crofitonv 
Where  the  flavour  of  the  shalot  is  disHked,  it  may  be  omitted,  and  2 
small  quantity  of  savoury  herbs  substituted  for  it 

Time.— From  5  to  10  minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
slices. 

Ayerage  Cost,  is.  each.    Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


899,-.BEEF  KIDNEY.    (Fr.-Rognon.) 

(A  mdre  Simple  Method.) 

Mode.— Cut  the  kidney  into  thin  slices,  flour  them,  and  firy  of  a  nice 
brown.  When  done,  make  a  gravy  in  the  pan  by  pouring  away  the  hi 
putting  in  a  small  piece  of  butter,  ^  pbt  of  boiling  water,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Let  the  gravy  just  boil 
up,  pour  over  the  kidney  and  serve, 
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goo^DCVlLLED  LIVER.    (Fr^Foie  k  la  Diabfe.) 

ngredients. — 3  lbs.  of  liver  (uncooked),  i  lb.  of  uncooked  salt  pork, 
int  of  bread-crumbs,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
iaspoonful  of  Cayeime  pepper,  i  teaspoonful  of  mace  aud  cloves. 
Aode.—Chop  tbe  liver  and  pork  very  fine ;  add  the  other  ingredients, 
oDg  well ;  put  in  a  covered  mould,  and  set  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water ; 
'er  tbe  saucepan,  and  place  on  the  fire  to  boil  2  hours.  Take  out  the 
uld,  uncover,  and  let  it  stand  in  an  open  oven  to  let  the  steam  off. 
is  is  a  cold  dish. 

rime.-^  hours.    Average  Oost,  is.  xoi^.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

901.-ROA8TED  LIVER.  (Ff.-Foie  R6tl.) 
IngredientB.— Take  4  lbs.  of  beef  or  calf  s  liver,  a  teaspoonful  of 
pper,  salt  and  cloves  mixed,  i  pint  of  cold  water. 
Mode.— Lard  the  liver  with  salt  pork.  Sprinkle  in  the  pan  the  spice 
ad  pepper ;  place  the  fiver  in  the  pan,  and  sprinkle  with  another  spoon- 
il  ot  the  spices.  Add  half  a  pint  of  cold  water;  baste  the  liver  well 
ith  floor  and  butter,  till  the  gravy  is  rich  enough,  then  baste  with  that. 
>^e  it  aa  hoar  or  more ;  dish  the  liver ;  boil  the  gravy  and  turn  over  it. 
i  glass  of  wine  improves  the  gravy. 

Time.--i|  hour.    Average  Cost,  m. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  wnter. 

902.— BOILED  MARROW-BONES. 

Ix^jredittrtB.— Banes,  a  small  piece  of  common  paste,  a  flowered 
iloth. 

Hode^-^Have  the  bones  ne&tly  sawed  into  convenient  sizes,  and  cover 
the  ends  with  a  small  piece  of  common  crust,  made  with  flour  and 
••ater.  Oyer  this  tie  a  floured  cloth,  and  place  them  upright  in  a  sauce- 
Pan  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  there  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones. 
Bod  them  for  a  hours,  remove  the  cloth  and  paste,  and  serve  them  up- 
^ght  on  a  napkin  with  dry  toast.  Many  persons  clear  the  marrow  from 
the  bones  after  they  are  cooked,  spread  it  over  a  slice  of  toast,  and  add  a 
^asoning  of  pepper ;  when  served  in  this  manner,  it  must  be  very  expe- 
ditjoudy  sent  to  table,  as  it  soon  gets  cold. 

Tune,-2  hours, 
^^•■onable  at  any  time, 

Note.--.Marrow.bones  may  be  baked  after  preparing  them  as  in  the  preceding 
^Pe .  they  »lioidd  be  laid  in  a  deep  dish,  and  baked  for  a  hours. 
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Mterow  BoilM.^Boiies  are  fonned  of  a  deasa  cellolar  tissue  of  membraaoiis  matter,  m 
stiff  and  rifid  bj  insolabla  earthy  salts ;  of  which,  phosphan 
lime  is  the  most  abundant.  In  a  large  bone,  the  tosdo 
matter  is  generally  deposited  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  leavt 
cavity,  into  which  a  fatty  substance,  distincvished  by  the  na. 
of  marrow,  is  thrown.  Hollow  cylhidrical  bonea  possess  1 
qualities  ot  strength  and  lightness  in  a  remarkable  decree, 
bones  were  entirely  solid  toey  would  be  tinnecessarily  heai 
and  if  their  matariato  were  brought  into  smaller  compass,  tt 
would  be  weaker,  because  the  strength  of  the  bone  is  in  p 
MAKtOW-BOiin.  portion  to  the  distance  at' which  its  fibres  are  from  the  ccsc 

Some  animals,  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  have  no  ca'.it 
in  the  centre  of  their  bones :  such  as  the  whale  tribe,  skate,  and  turtles. 

903.-M  OULDED     MINCEMEAT, 
(/h— Boudin  de  BoBuf,  Mouton,  &c.) 

IngredientB. — i  lb.  of  lean  meat  chopped  fine,  an  onion  cfioppe 
iine,  a  tablespoonful  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  sai 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a  teacupful  of  gravy  of  meat  (this  may  I 
obtained  by  boiling  the  pieces  left  after  cutting  the  lean  for  inmdn\ 
straining  and  seasoning  the  liquor). 

Mode.— Stir  all  these  ingredients  together  till  well  mixed,  and  I< 
them  stand  30  minutes.  Rub  a  deep  bowl  with  butter,  press  the  mina 
meat  well  into  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  plate.  Stand  the  bowl  in  a  pa. 
of  water,  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour.  Turn  it  out  carefull} 
and  serve  with  any  of  the  following  sauces  hot :  For  mutton,  grax'y  witi 
a  dessertspoonful  of  red-currant  jelly  stirred  in ;  for  beef,  gravy  flavours 
with  mushrooms  or  horseradish  sauce ;  for  veal  or  fowl,  tomato  saace 
for  pork,  apple  sauce,  fresh  onions,  or  onion  sauce. 

Time.— I  hour.    Ayerage  Cost,  is.  id. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

904.-MINCED  BEEF.    (Fr.-Eminc6  de  Boeuf.) 

{.Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredients.— I  02.  of  butter,  x  small  onion,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  gra\n 
left  from  the  meat,  i  tablespoonful  of  strong  ate,  i  a  teaspoonful  of  floor 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  few  slices  of  lean  roast  beef. 

Mode. — Put  into  a  stewpan  the  butter,  with  an  onion  chopped  fine: 
add  the  gravy,  ale  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  to  thicken ;  season 
\»'ith  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  these  ingredients  over  the  fire  until  the 
onion  is  a  rich  brown.  Cut,  but  not  chop  the  meat  very  fine,  add  it  to  the 
gravy,  stir  till  quite  hot,  and  serve.  Garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread.  Be  careful  in  not  allowing  the  gravy  to  boil  after  the  meat  is 
added,  as  it  would  render  it  hard  and  tough. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  3d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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I    5&5»-MrROTON  OF  BEER    (Fr.— Miroton  de  Boeuf.l 

entfi. — A  few  dices  of  cold  roast  beef,  3  oz,  of  butter,  salt  and 
^^         aste,  5  omoas,  i  piut  of  gravy, 

^H|ie.^SJte€  tha  onions  and  pnt  them  into  a  fryiog-pan  with  the  cold 
^W«  btilter ;  place  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  turning  and  stirring  11*© 
^mts  to  prevent   ibem  burning.    When  of  a  pale  brown,  add   the 
liAijind  seasoaing  ;  let  it  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sen  o  very  hot. 
TkkiBli  15  cEcetleiit  and  ecDnomical, 
Bme.— 5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  6^, 
SciiO^mble  at  any  lime. 


906.-STEWED  OX-CHEEK.    (Fn-Tdte  de  Boeufj 

'"fredientfi. — i  chcsek^  salt  aod  water,  4  or  5  onions,  butter  and  flour. 

es,  5  tnrnips^  i  carrots,  1    bay^Ieaf,   i  head  of  celcryi  i  bunch  of 

jry  bi^bs,  cayenne^  black  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  o^;  of  butter,  a 

rTtcM>:fnluls  of  fioQTt  2  tablespoon fu Is  of  chili* vinegar,  z  tablespoon - 

^hroom  ketcbop,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  port,  a  tablespoonfuls  of 

^aace, 

Hwte,— Have  the  cheek  boned » and  prepare  it  the  day  before  it  is  to  be 

fiirz  hv  cleaning  and  putting  it  to  soak  all  night  in  salt  and  water.    The 

-^ipe  it  dry  and  clean,  and  put  it  into  a  stcwpan.    Just  cover  it 

*iui  n-iter,  skiro  weH  when  it  boils,  and  let  it  gently  simmer  till  the  meat 

is  fsie  tender.     Slice  and  fry,  3  onions  in  a  ht tie  batter  and  flour,  and  put 

tfaeminlathe  gravy  ;  add  2  whole  onions,  each  stuck  with  three  cloves,  5 

'■Pfiifa quartered*  2,  carrot*  sliced,  a  bay  leaf,  t  head  of  celery,  a  bunch 

^  ^Kbs,  aiid  seasoning  to  taste  of  cayenne,  black  pepper  and  salt.    Let 

*tee  ^tem  till  perfectly  tender  ;  then  take  out  the  cheek,  divide  into  pieces 

tttDb%^at  table^  skim  and  strain  the  ^avy,  and  thicken  one  pint  and  a 

hiif  ei  t,  ^ith  butter  and  flour  in  the  above  proportions.     Add  the  vine- 

P^  ielc^up,  and   port ;    put  in  the    pieces  of   cheek ;  let  the   whole 

Wttpttad  serve  quite  hot.     Send  it  to  table  in  a  ragout*dish.     If  the 

*otaref  lie  grav3*  should  not  be  very  good,  add  a  tea  spoonful  of  the 

^*»*ma&No,  616* 

Tto«^-4  hours-    ATerage  Cost,  4^*  per  lb* 

iRidfliit  for  B  persons,    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

907.~FRIED  OX-FEET,  or  COW  HEEL 
(Fr.— Pied  de  BcBuf  Frit,) 
^agnetUents,— 0\  feci,  the  yolk  of    I  egg,  bread-crumbs,  parjjley,  salt 
1  wt^nt  to  taste,  boiling  butter 
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ICode.— Wash,  acald  and. thorou^y  dean  the  feet,  and  out  them  into 
pieces  about  2  inches  long ;  have  ready  some  fine  bread-crumbs  mixed 
with  a  little  minced  parsley,  cayenne  and  salt ;  dip  the  pieces  of  heel  into 
the  yolk  of  e%g^  sprinkle  them  with  the  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  io 
boiling  butter  until  of  a  nice  brown. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Oo8t,6i.  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Ox-feet  may  be  dressed  in  y^ous  ways,  stewed  in  gravy  or  iiAMJxiir 
boiled,  and  served  with  melted  butter.  When  plainly  boiled,  the  liquor  will 
answer  for  making  sweet  or  relishing  jellies,  and  also  to  give  richness  to  soups  or 
gravies. 

908.— STEWED  OXTAILS. 
(Fn— ^Queue  d^  BcBuf  :4  U  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredients. — 2  ox-tails,  i  onion,  3  clovies,  i  blade  of  mace.  <}  teaspoon- 
ful  of  whole  black  pepper,  \  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  $  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  thickening  of  butter  and  floor, 
I  tablespoonful  of  Ifemon-juice,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup- 
Mode. — Divide  the  tails  at  the,  joints,  wash  and  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  ;  when 
the  water  boils  remove  the  scum,  and  add  the  onion  cut  into  rings,  the 
spice,  seasoning  and  herbs.     Cover  the  stewpah  closely,  and  let  the  tails 
simmer  very  gently  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  two  and  a  half 
hours.    Take  them  out,  make  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  add  it  to 
the  gravy,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  a  saucepan,  put  back  the  tails,  add  the  lemon-juice  and  ketchup ; 
let  the  whole  just  boil  up,  and  serve.    Garnish  with  crofttons  or  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 
Time.— 2i  hours  to  stew  the  tails. 
Average  C6st|  gi.  to  25.  6d,  according  to  the  season. 
Sufficient  for  8  persons. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 

The  Tails  of  Anlmali.— In  the  class  Mammalia,  the  vertebral  oolmneif  or  twrgkhonfl;  presets 
•nlr  slight  modifications,  and  everywhere  shows  the  same  characteristics  aa  in  mai^  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  division  of  the  animal  kfagdom.  The  length  of  thb  oolmiiQ  however,  varies 
much,  and  the  number  of  vertebras  of  which  it  is  composed  is  far  from  being  nniibrm.  These 
numerical  differences  principally  depend  on  the  uneaoal  development  of  the  caodal  portion,  or 

tail-end.  of  the  column.    Thus,  the  tail'forming  vertebra  sometimes  do  not  exist  at  all amonni 

certain  bats,  for  example ;  in  other  instances  we  reckon  forty,  fifty  and  even  sixty  of  these  bone«^ 
Among  the  greater  number  of  mammak,  the  tail  is  of  little  use  for  locomotion,  except  that  it  acts 
in  many  cases  as  does  the  mdder  of  a  ship,  steadying  the  animal  in  his  rapid  movements,  and 
enabling  him  to  turn  more  easily  and  quickly.  Among  some  animals,  it  becomes  a  very  powerfal 
instrument  of  progression.  Thus,  in  the  kangaroos  and  jerboas  the  tail  forms,  witn  the  hiod 
feet,  a  kind  of  tripod  from  which  the  animal  makes  its  spring.  With  most  of  the  Ajuerican  mon- 
keys it  is  prehensile,  and  serves  the  animal  as  a  fifth  hand  to  suspend  itself  from  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  lastly, among  the  whales,  it  grows  to  an  eQonpoiis  sixe.  and  becooei  the  priacuul 
instrument  for  swimming.  ^"^ 
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^69.— BEEP  PATTIES.    (Fr.-Patds  de  Bofeuf.) 

Ingredients. — Underdone  beef,  i  onion,  pepper,  salt,  some  lard  cruet. 

Mode. — Cnt  the  meat  into  small  square  pieces,  chop  the  onion  finely 
and  mix  with  the  meat,  adding  salt  and  pepper.  Roil  th|B  paste  out 
rather  thinly,  cut  it  in  rounds  with  a  small  saucer ;  put  a  little  of  the 
chopped  meat  on  onei  half^  fold  the  other  over  and  pinch  the  edges 
together.  Fry  the  patties  in  hot  lard  till  of  a  nice  light  brown,  or  bake 
them  in  a  good  oven. 

Time.— 20  minutes.   Average  Odety  exclusive  of  meat,  5^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

910.-A  PICKLE  FOR  eEEF  OR  TONGUES. 
'     (Fr.-^Boeuf  Sal4) 

{Nmmdrkei  Recipe*) 

Ingredleiitfl.-^x  gallon  of  soft  water,  3  lbs.  of  coarse  salt,  6  oz.  ol 
coarse  brown  sugar,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  them  boU  for 
half  an  hour;  clear  ofif  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and,  when  done,  pour  the 
pickle  into  a  pickling-pan.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  put  in  the  meat,  apd 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  piclde  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  to 
the  size.  It  will  keep  good  for  six  months,  if  well  boiled  once  a  fortnight. 
Tongues  will  take  one  month  or  six  weeks  to  be  properly  cured  ;  and,  in 
salting  meat,  beef  and  tongues  ehould  always  be  put  in  separate 
vessels. 

Time.— ^  modeiate-^szedton^a^:  should  remain  in  the  pickle  about  a 
month,  and  be  turned  every  day.  

gti.— POTreO  BEtF.    (Fr.—renme  de  BoBuf.) 

lD2redieaats.r-;t  Ib^  oCiewcbeef*  t  tablespocmful  of  water^ilU  of 
buttei,8ea6C»iilig.to  taste  pljc^t^cayeotie,;  pomaded  mace,  black  pepper 
and  anchovy  sauce. 

"  Uode.— Procure  a  njoqi.  piece  of  lean  \>teif  as  free  as  possible  from 
gristle,  skin,  &c.,  and  put  it  into  a  jar  (one  with  a  lid,  if  at  hand)  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  water.  Cover  it  chidyf  and  put 
the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  wi^,  letting  the 
water  come  within  two^  mthta  of  the  top  'of  the 
jar.  Boil  genilyifoc-tl&oed  hottn  anA  a  hal^  1h^ 
take  the  beef,  chop  it  very  squm  with,  a  chopping- 
knife,  and  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a  mortar.    Mix  pottiiiq-ja*- 

with  it  by  degrees  ail,  or  a  portion,  of  the  gravy 
that  will  have  mn  from  it  and  a  Uttle  clarified  butter ;  add  theseasoning, 
put  it  into  small  pots  for  use,  and  cover  with  a  little  butter  just  warmed,  and 
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poured  over.  If  much  gravy  is  added  to  it,  it  will  keep  but  a  short  tim 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  large  proportion  of  butter  is  used,  it  may  be  preserve 
for  some  time. 

Time.— 3i  hours.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2s. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

912.— POTTED  BEEF.    (Fr.— Boeuf  en  Terrlne.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.    Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients* — The  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  beef,  \  lb.  of  butte 
cayenne  to  taste,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace. 

Mode.— As  we  have  stated  in  recipe  No.  974,  the  outside  slices  c 
boiled  beef  may,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  converted  into  a  very  nice  additio 
to  the  breakfast  table.  Cut  up  the  meat  into  small  pieces  and  pound  i 
well,  with  a  little  butter,  in  a  mortar ;  add  a  seasoning  of  cayenne  aD< 
mace,  and  be  very  particular  that  the  latter  ingredient  is  reduced  to  tbi 
finest  powder.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  put  it  int< 
glass  or  earthen  potting^pots,  and  pour  over  the  top  a  coating  of  clarifiei 
butter. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— If  cold  roast  beef  is  used,  remove  all  pieces  of  gristle  and  dry  outsxdt 
pieces,  as  these  do  not  pound  well. 

913.- RIB  OF  BEEF  BONES. 

(A  Pretty  Dish.) 

Ingi-edients.~Rib  of  beef  bones,  i  onion  chopped  fine,  a  few  slices  ol 
carrot  and  turnip,  ^  pint  of  gravy. 

Mode.— The  bones  for  this  dish  should  have  left  on  them  a  slight 
covering  of  meat ;  saw  them  into  pieces  three  inches  long ;  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  remaining 
ingredients.  Stew  gently,  until  the  vegetables  are  tender,  and  serve  on  3 
flat  dish,  within  walls  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Time.—}  hour.    Avenge  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  bones,  zd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

914— ROLLED  BEEF. 
(Ff.^Boeuf  Fare!  k  la  Sauce  Piquante.) 

(To  Eat  Uke  Hare.) 

Ingredients.— About  5  lbs.  of  the  inside  of  the  sirloin,  2  glasses  of  port, 
a  glasses  of  vinegar,  a  small  quantity  of  forcemeat,  No-  629*  x  tea*poofl* 
ftti  of  pounded  allspice. 
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Mode. — Take  the  inside  of  a  large  sirloin,  soak  it  in  i  glass  of  port 
amd  I  glass  of  vinegar  mixed,  and  let  it  remain  for  z  days.  Make  a 
forcemeat  by  recipe  No.  629,  lay  it  on  the  meat,  and  bind  it  up  securely. 
Roast  it  before  a  nice  clear  fire,  and  baste  it  with  i  glass  each  of  port 
and  vinegar,  with  which  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  pounded  allspice.  Serve, 
with  a  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  send  red  currant  jelly  to  table  with  it. 

Time. — ^A  piece  of  5  lbs.  about  li  hour  before  a  brisk  fire.  Average 
Cost,  for  this  quantity^  6s. 

Siiincient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

915.-BEEF  ROLLS.    (Ff.—Petits  Pftt«8  de  BcBuf.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

In^edients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  beef,  seasoning  to 
taste  of  salt,  pepper  and  minced  herbs ;  puff  paste. 

Mode.— Mince  the  beef  tolerably  fine  with  a  small  amount  of  its  own 
£iit ;  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt  and  chopped  herbs ;  put  the  whole 
into  a  roll  of  puff  paste,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  longer,  should 
the  roll  be  very  large.  Beef  patties  may  be  made  of  cold  meat,  by  minc- 
ing and  seasoning  beef  as  directed  above,  and  baking  in  a  rich  puff  paste 
in  patty  tins. 

Time.— i  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

916.-MINIATURE  ROUND  OF  BEEF. 
(Fr.— Rouelle  de  Boeuf.) 

{An  Excellent  Dish  for  a  Small  Family,) 

Ingredients.— From  5  to  10  lbs.  of  ribs  of  beef,  sufficient  brine  to  cover 
the  meat. 

Mode. — Choose  a  fine  rib)  have  the  bone  removed,  rub  some  salt  over 
the  inside,  and  skewer  the  meat  up  into  a  nice  round  form,  and  bind  it 
with  tax>e.  Put  it  into  sufficient  brine  to  cover  it  (the  brine  should  be  • 
made  by  recipe  No.  910),  and  let  it  remain  for  6  days,  turning  the  meat 
every  day.  When  required  to  be  dressed,  drain  firom  the  pickle,  and  put 
the  meat  into  very  hot  water ;  let  it  boil  rapidly  for  a  flew  minutes,  when 
draw  the  pot  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until 
done.  Remove  the  skewer,  and  replace  it  by  a  plated  or  silver  one. 
CaiTots  and  turnips  should  be  served  with  this  dish,  and  may  be  boiled- 
with  the  meat. 

Time. — A  small  round  of  8  lbs.,  about  2  hours  after  the  water  boils ; 
one  of  12  lbs.  about  3  hours.   Average  Cost,  xoi.  per  lb. 
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finfflcient  for  lo  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Should  the  joint  be  very  small,  4  or  5  days  will  be  sufficient  tiifl^  h 
salt  it. 

917.-BBISKET  OF  BEEF. 
(Fr.— Poitrine  de  Bceuf  k  la  Flamafide.)     - 

Ingredients.— About  6  or  8  lbs.  of  the  brisket  of  beef,  4  Of  5  slices  o 
bacon,  2  carrots,  i  onion,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  and  pepper  tc 
taste,  4  cloves,  4  whole  allspice,  2  blades  of  mace. 

Mo4e. — Choose  that  pottioa  of  the  brisket  which  contains  the  gHstle, 
trim  it,  and  put  it  into  a  stowpan  with  the  slices  of  bacon,  which  should 
be  put  under  anc|  over  tjhe  meat.  Add  the  vegetables,  herbs,  spices  smd 
seasoning,  and  cover  with  a  little  weak  stock  or  water;  close  the  stewpan 
as  hermetically  as  possible,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  4  hours.  Strain 
the  liquor,  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for  sauce,  and  the  remainder  boii 
quickly  over  a  sharp  fire  until  reduced  to  a  glaze,  with  which  glaze  the 
meat.  Garnish  the  dish  with  scooped  carrots  and  turnips,  and  wlxeu 
liked,  a  little  cabbage ;  all  of  which  must  be  cooked  separately.  Thicken 
and  flavour  the  liquor  that  was  saved  for  sauce,  pour  it  round  the  meat, 
and  serve.  The  beef  may  also  be  garnished  with  glazed  onions,  artichoke- 
bottoms,  &c. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  yid  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons* 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Frenoh  Beef.— It  has  been  tUt  bot  ttnivftf  ^afly  adiofUAd  thftt  tho  beef  of  FraflM  is  greatly  In* 


is  far  superior  to  that  of  England.  This  is  mere  vaimting  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours,  wbo 
seem  to  wa^t  to  gloin  in  everything ;  and  we  shouUl  not  dingn  to  notice  It,  if  iMMd  oceaxfed  In 
a  work  of  small  pretensions ;  but  M.  Carmer*s  book  professes  to  be  a  complete  exposiUoo  qi  the 
scientific  principles  of  cookery,  and  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  didactic  literature  01  France.  We 
half  suspect  that  M.  Cormer  obtained  his  knowledge  of  English  beef  ixrthe  saoM  way  as  did  the 
poor  Frenchman  whom  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  the  comedian,  so  humorously  described.  Mr. 
Lewes,  in  his  "  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  has  thus  revised  the  story  of  the  beef  eatm^  son  of 
Frince;^"A  Frenchman  was  one  day  blandly  remonstrating  against  the  aunrcilious  aoom 
expressed  by  Endishmen  for  the  beef  of  France,  which  he,  for  his  part,  did  fiot^nd'  so  mlerior 
tckthat  of  England.  '  I  have  been  two  times  in  England,'  he  remarked, '  but  I  severe  £iid  tha  bif 
so  superior  to  ours.  I  find  it  vary  convenient  that  they  bring  it  you  on  leetle  pieces  of  stick,  for 
one  penny ;  but  I  dp  not  find  the  bif  sup^rieur.*  On  hearing  this,  the  Bnglishman,  red  with 
astonishment,  exclaimed,  *Good  heavens,  sirl.  you  have  been  eating  catv  meat.*"  N«.  M. 
Curmer,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  your  cookery,  bat  we  have  long  since 
made  up  our  minds  as  tp  the  inferiority  of  your  raw  material* 

918.— BEEF  PICKLE.    (Fn-^Marinade.) 

(Which  may  also  be  used  for  any  kind  of  Meat,  Tongues,  or  Hams.) 

Ingredients.—  6  lbs.  of  salt,'  2  lbs.  of  fine  sugar,  3  oz,  of  powdered 
saltpetre,  s  gallons  of  spring  water. 


\ 
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Mode. — Boil  all  the  ingredients  gently  together,  so  long  as  any  scum 
or  imparity  arises,  which  carefully  remove  ;  when  quite  cold,  pour  it  over 
tiic  meat,  every  part  of  which  must  be  covered  with  the  brine.  This  may 
be  used  for  picklipg  any  kind  of  meat,  and  may  be  kept  for  some  time, 
H  boiled  tip  occasionally  with  an  addition  to  the  ingredients. 

Time. — A  ham  should.be  kept  in  the  pickle  for  a  fortnight ;  a  piece  of 
beef  weighing  14  lbs.,  12  or  15  days ;  a  tongue,  10  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Note.—For  salting  and  pickling  meat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  in  only  half  the 
qnaatity  of  salt  directed,  and  to  let  it  remain  for  a  day  or  two  to  disgorge  and 
effectually  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  and  slime;  then  rub  in  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  and  other  ingredients,  and  proceed  as  above.  This  rule  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  recipes  we  have  given  for  salting  and  pickling  meat. 

9^9-70  PICKLE  PART  OF  A  ROUND  OF  BEEF  FOR 

HANGING.    (Fr.-BoBuf  Marin*.) 

Ingredients.— For  14  lbs.  of  a  round  of  beef  allow  i\  \h.  of  salt,  J  or. 
of  powdered  sadtpetre  ;  or,  i  lb.  of  salt,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  i  oz.  of  powdered 
saltpetre. 

Mode.— Rub  in  and  sprinkle  either  of  the  above  mixtures  on  14  lbs.  of 
meat  Keep  it  in  an  earthenware  pan,  or  a  deep  wooden  tray,  and  turn 
twice  a  week  during  3  weeks ;  then  bind  up  the  beef  tightly  with  coarse 
Uoentape,  and  bang  in  a  kitchen  in  which  a  fire  is  constantly  kept  for  3 
weeks.  Pork,  hams  and  bacon  may  be  cured  in  a  similar  way,  but  will 
require  double  the  quantity  of  the  salting  mixture ;  and,  if  not  smoke- 
dried,  they  should  be  taken  down  from  hanging  after  3  or  4  weeks,  and 
afterwards  kept  in  boxes  or  tubs,  amongst  dry  oat -husks. 

Tima—  2  or  3  weeks  to  remain  in  the  brine ;  to  be  hung  3  weeks. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note^^i'he  meat  may  be  boiled  fresh  from  this  pickle,  instead  of  smoking  it. 

920.-BEEF  RAGOUT.    (Fr.— RagoOt  de  Boeuf.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery :j 

Ingredients. — ^About  2  lbs.  of  cold  roast  beef,  6  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
and  miied  spices  to  taste ;  ^  pint  of  boiling  water,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  gravy. 

Mode,~Cut  the  beef  into  rather  large  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  onions,  which  must  be  sliced.  Season  well  with  pepper, 
salt  and  mixed  spices,  and  pour  over  about  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  gravy  in  the  above  proportion  (gravy  saved  from  the  meat  answers 
the  propose) ;  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  for  about  2  hours,  and  serve 
vith  pickled  walnuts,  gherkins,  or  capers  just  warmed  in  the  gravy. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Costy  exclusive  of  the  meat,  4^. 

8ea99iiable  at  any  tim^ , 
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921.-ROAST  RIBS  OF  BEEF.    (Fr.-Cdtcs  de  Boeuf. 

Ingredients.— Beef,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — The  fore-rib  is  considered  the  primest  roastiog  piece,  but  i 
middle-rib  is  considered  the  most  economical.  Let  the  meat  be  w 
hong  (should  the  weather  permit),  and  cut  off  the  thin  ends  of  the  bon 
which  should  be  salted  for  a  few  days,  and  then  boiled.  Put  the  nic 
down  to  a  nice  clear  fire,  put  some  clean  dripping  into  the  pan,  dred 
the  joint  with  a  little  flour,  and  keep  continually  basting  the  whole  tia, 
Sprinkle  some  fine  salt  over  it  (this  must  never  be  done  until  the  joint 
dished,  as  it  draws  the  juices  from  the  meat) ;  pour  the  dripping  from  tl 
pan,  put  in  a  little  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  strain  the  gravy  ov( 
the  meat.  Garnish  with  tufts  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  send  hors 
radish  sauce  to  table  with  it  {su  No.  717).  A  Yorkshire  pudding  {si 
Puddings)  sometimes  accompanies  this  dish,  and,  if  lightly  made  an 
well  cooked,  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  addition. 

Time. — 10  lbs.  of  beef,  2i  hours;  14  to  16  lbs.,  from  3^  to  4  hours 
Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — ^A  joint  of  10  lbs.,  for  12  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  tine. 

MnnonuidA  la  BoMtlBg.— The  management  of  tbe  fire  ia  a  point  of  primary  importance  ii 
roaatinc.  A  radiant  fire  throuffhout  the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure. a  good  resoh 
When  the  article  to  be  dressea  is  thin  ana  delicate,  the  fire  may  be  small ;  but  when  the  joint  i 
large,  the  fire  most  fill  tbe  grate.  Meat  must  never  be  put  down  before  a  hollow  or  exhaostec 
fire,  which  may  soon  want  recruiting ;  on  the  other  band,  if  the  heat  of  the  fire  becomes  to< 
fierce,  the  meat  must  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  till  it  is  somewhat  abated.  Soin< 
cooks  always  fsU  m  their  roasts,  though  they  succeed  in  nearly  everything  else.  A  French  writcj 
on  the  culinary  art  says  that  anybody  can  learn  how  to  cook,  but  one  must  be  bom  a  roaster. 
.According  to  Liebig,  beef  or  mutton  cannot  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  roasted  until  it  has  acquired, 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  a  temperature  of  158*;  but  poultry  may  be  well  cooked  when  the 
inner  parts  have  atuined  a  temperature  of  from  130*  to  140*.  This  depends  on  the  grearer 
amount  of  blood  which  beef  and  mutton  contain,  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  not  bein^ 
coagulable  under  158*. 

922.-ROA8T  RIBS  OF  BEEF,  Boned  and  Rolled. 
(Fr.— Cdtes  de  BcBuf.) 

{A   very   Convenient  Joint  for  a  Small  Family.) 

Ingredients.— X  or  2  ribs  of  beef. 

Mode. — Choose  a  fine  rib  of  beef,  and  have  it  cut,  according  to  tbd 
weight  you  require,  either  wide  or  narrow.  Bone  and  roll  tbe  meai 
round,  secure  it  with  wooden  skewers,  and,  if  necessary,  bind  it  round 
with  a  piece  of  tape.  Spit  the  beef  firmly,  or,  if  a  bottle-jack  is  used,  pu| 
the  joint  on  the  hook,  and  place  it  near  a  nice  clear  fire.  Let  it  remain 
so  till  the  outside  of  the  meat  is  set,  when  draw  it  to  a  distance,  and  keep 
continually  basting  till  the  meat  is  done,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  tb4 
steam  from  it  drawing  towards  the  fire.  As  this  joint  is  solid,  rathef 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  must  be  allowed  for  efich  pound.    Removfl 
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the  skewers,  put  in  a  plated  or  silver  one,  and  send  the  joint  to  table  with 
^avy  in  the  dish,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  horseradish.  Horseradish 
saoce,  No.  717,  is  a  great  improvement  to  roast  beef. 

Time. — For  10  lbs.  of  the  rolled  ribs,  3  hours  (as  the  joint  is  very  solid, 
we  have  allowed  an  extra  i  hour)  for  6  lbs.»  li  hour.  Average  Coet, 
lotf.  per  lb. 

Snfflcient. — A  joint  of  10  lbs.,  for  12  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Note. — When  the  weight  exceeds  10  lbs.,  we  would  not  advise  the  above 
method  of  boning  and  roiling :  only  in  the  case  of  z  or  2  ribs,  when  the  joint 
cannot  stand  upright  in  the  dish,  and  would  look  awkward.  The  bones  should 
be  pet  on  with  a  few  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  made  into  stock. 

Boa«t  BMf  has  lonff  been  a  national  dash  in  England.  In  most  of  our  patriotic  aoags  it  U 
contrasted  with  the  fricasseed  frogs,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  diet  of  Frenchmen. 

"  O  the  roast  beef  of  old  England, 
And  O  the  old  English  roast  beef." 

This  natiooal  chorus  is  appealed  to  wheuever  a  song-writer  wishes  to  account  for  the  valour 
displayed  by  Englishmen  at  sea  or  on  land. 

923.-SEA  PIE. 

IngredientB.— I  lb.  of  gravy  beef,  3  lbs.  of  potatoes,  i  onion,  pepper, 
salt,  floor,  i  lb.  of  suet  crust. 

Mode. — ^Wash  and  peel  the  potatoes,  then  pat  them  into  clean  cold 
water  ontil  wanted.  Line  a  large  dish  with  the  suet-crust,  then  cut  the 
beef  into  small  pieces,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  add  the  sliced  onion,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  dredge  some  flour  over  it  Fill  up  the  dish  with  the 
potatoes,  poor  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  then  pot  on  the  top  crust,  tie  the 
dish  in  a  cloth  and  plonge  into  a  saucepan  filled  with  boiling  water.  Let 
it  boil  very  gently  for  2  hours.  This  is  a  very  nourishing  dish  when  well 
cooked. 

Tune.— 2  hours.    Average  Ck>Bt,  is.  ^d. 

Soi&Qieiit  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

924--ROA8T  SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF. 
(Fr.— Aloyau  dc  Boeuf.) 
Ingr6dienta.-*Beef,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — As  a  joint  cannot  be  well  roasted  without  a  good  fire,  see  that 
it  is  well  made  up  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  it  is  required, 
so  that  when  the  joint  is  put  down,  it  is  clear  and  bright  Choose  a  nice 
sirloin,  the  weight  of  which  should  not  exceed  16  lbs.,  as  the  outside 
would  be  too  much  done,  whilst  the  inside  would  not  be  done  enough. 
Spit  it  or  hook  it  on  the  jack  firmly,  dredge  it  slightly  with  flour,  and 
place  it  near  the  fire  at  first,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe.    Then 
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draw  it  to  a  distance,  and  keep  continaally  basting  until  the  meat  is  don^ 
Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  salt  over  it,  empty  the  drippixig-paja  of  a. 
the  dripping,  pour  in  some  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  stir  it  about,  sl:xx 
itfain  over  the  meat  Garnish  with  tufts  of  horseradish^  and  send  horse 
radish  sauce  and  Yc^rkshire  pudding  to  table  with  it. 

Time.— A  sirioin  of  lo  lbs.,  2i  hours;  14  to  i6  lbs.,  about  4  or  4i  hoiwr; 
Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Snffloient.— A  joint  of  10  lbs.,  for  12  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  rump,  round  and  other  pieces  of  beef  are  roasted  in  the  saxK^ 
manner,  allowing  for  solid  joints  ^  hour  to  every  pound. 

Note. — The  above  is  the  usual  method  of  roasting  meat :  but  to  have  it  ii 
perfection,  and  the  juices  kept  in^  the  meat  should  at  first  be  laid  close  to  the  firt 
and,  when  the  outside  is  set  and  firm,  drawn  away  to  a  good  distance,  and  thei 
left  to  roast  very  slowly  ;  where  economy  is  studied,  this  plan  would  not  answer 
as  the  meat  requires  to  be  at  the  fire  double  the  time  of  the  ordinary  way  c 
cooking ;  consequently,  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  would  be  consumed. 

Origin  of  the  word  "  Sirloin. "—The  loin  ol  beef*  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  by  Kin 


Cb«rles   II..  at   Friday   Hall,   Chingford.      *«  The    Me    _. 
•  Monarch**  returned  to  tnia  hospitable  mansion  from  Eppinj 
Forest  literally  "as  hungry  as  a  hunteri"aod  behaldt^c^tl 
^-^^^^^^^^_^,      delirfit,  a  huge  loin  of  beef  steaming  upon  the  uMe.     •*  J 
Vj^^^^^^^^^^^Kf       noble  joint!  "  exclaimed  the  king,    "fiv  St.  GtoriQB.  it  %txAi 
'■'"    -^*^^^^^^^*J       have  a  title."    Then  drawing  his  sworo,  he  raised  it  abo-v* 
\  the  meat,  and  cried,  with  mock  dignity,  **  Loin,  we  di^  the* 
/  knight;  henceforth  be  Sir  Loin  I "    This  anecdote  ie  doubt 
less  apocryphal,  although  the  oak  tablO  upoh  which    the 
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m^^SS^^^^if^t^  P^^^  ^"'^  suppoeed  to  have  reofived  itt  ka^htbood  mi«^ 

have  been  seen  by  anyone  who  visited  Friday  Hill  House  . 

siKLOor.  few  years  ago.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  to  spoil  so  nqble    s 

story ;   but  the  interests  of  truth  demand  that  we  decl<axc 

atrioinU  probably  a  corruption  orst#r/o<ii,  which  signifies  the  upper  part  of  a  lolut  the  prefix  sut 

being  equivalent  to  ov«f  or  abovi.   In  French  we  hnd  this  joint  called  $urhn0d,  which  n  closely 

resembles  our  st>/o»n,  that  we  may  safely  refer  the  two  words  to  a  coo^mon  origin.^ 

925.-.TO  SALT   BEER    (Fr.—Bceuf  85^16). 

Ingredients. — i  round  of  beef,  4  oz.  of  sugar,  t  oz,  of  powdered 
saltpetre,  2  oz.  of  black  pepper,  J  lb.  of  bay-salt,  i  lb.  of  common  salt. 

Mode. — Rub  the  meat  well  with  salt,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  day,  to 
disgorge  and  clear  k  from  slioie.  The  next  day,  rub  it  well  with  the 
above  ingredients  on  every  side,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle  for  about 
a  fortnight,  turning  it  every  day.  It  may  be  boiled  fresh  from  the  pickle, 
or.  smoked.   . 

Time.— 4  round  of  beef  to  remain  in  pickle  about  a  fortnight 

Average  Cost,  gd.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— The  aitchbone,  flank,  or  brisket  may  be  salted  and  pickled  by  any  of 
the  recipes  we  have  given  for  salting  beef,'  allowing  less  time  for  small  joints  to 
remain  in  the  pickle ;  for  instance,  a  joint  of  8  or  a  lbs.  will  be  sufficiently  salt  in 
about  a  week. 
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Qa&-TME  DUTCH  WAY  TO  8ALt  $£EF. 
<^n— Boeuf  8al^  k  rHollanciai3e.) 

Inglredieilts. — 10  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  i  Ih.  of  treacle^  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  X 
lb.  of  CQmmon  salt* 

Mode.~-Rab  the  beef  well  with  the  treacle*  and  let  it  remain  for  j 
days»  toming  and  robbing  }t  often ;  then  wipe  it,  pound  t^e  salt  and  salt- 
petre very  fine,  rub  these  well  in,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  10  day6»  Roll 
it  up  tightly  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a  large  weight ;  have  it 
smoked,  and  turn  it  upside  down  every  day.  Boil  it,  and,  on  taking  it 
out  of  the  pot,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it  to  press  it 

Tixne. — 17  days.    Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  any  iixn^, 

927— BEEF  SAUSAGES.    (Ff.— Saucisses  de  BcBuf.) 

Ill£r^dient& — i  lb.  of  suet,  2  lbs.  of  lean  beef;  seasonixig  to  taste  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  mixed  spices. 

Mode. — Clear  the  snet  from  skin,  and  chop  that  and  the  beef  as  fiiiely 
as  possible ;  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  spices,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  Make  into  flat  cakes^  or  put  into  the  skins  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  fry  of  a  nice  brown.  Many  persons  pound  the  meat  in  a 
mortar  after  it  is  chopped ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  meat  is 
minced  finely.  » 

Tune.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2s*  84. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  , 

92R-BEEF  STEAK.    (Ff.-Bifteck  Farti  et  Rdti.) 

{Rolled,  Roasted,  and  Stuffed.) 

Ingredients.^^  lbs.  of  rump-steaki  forcemeat  No.  629,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  clarified  butter. 

Uode. — Have  the  Steaks  cut  rather  thick  from  a  well-hung  rump  of 
beef«  and  sprinkle  over  them  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Make  a 
forcemeat  by  recipe  No.  639  ;  spread  it  over  half  of  the  steak  ;  roll  it  up, 
bln^and  skewer  it  fi^mly^  that  the  forcemeat  may  not  escape,  and  roast  it 
before  a  nice  clear  fire  for  about  one-and-a-haiSf  hour,  or  rather  longer, 
shdold  the  roll  be  very  large  and  thick.  Ke^  it  constantly  basted  with 
butter,  and  serve  with  brown  gravy,  some  of  which  must  be  poured  round 
the  steak,  and  the- mnainder  sent  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— xi  hour.    Average  Cbst^  ts.  y{d.  per  lb. 

Safflcieiit  for  .4  persons.  «       ^ 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  beat  in  winter* 
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929.-6LICeD    AND     BROILED     BEEF. 
(Fn— BoBuf  GrllI6  aux  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

(A  Pretty  Disk.    Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredidnts. — ^A  few  slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  4  or  5  potatoes,  a  thin 
batter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Pare  the  potatoes  as  you  would  peel  an  apple  ;  fry  the  par- 
ings in  a  thin  batter,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  until  they  are  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  and  place  them  on  a  dish  over  some  slices  of  beef, 
which  should  be  nicely  seasoned  and  broiled. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  broil  the  meat. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

930.-8PICED  BEEF. 

(To  Serve  Cold,) 

IngredientB.— 14  lbs.  of  the  thick  flank  or  rump  of  beef,  i  lb.  o£ 
Coarse  sugar,  z  oz.  of  saltpetre,  i  lb.  of  pounded  allspice,  x  lb.  of  common 
salt. 

Mode:— Rub  the  sugar  well  into  the  beef,  and  let  it  lay  for  12  hours  ; 
then  rub  the  saltpetre  and  allspice,  both  of  which  should  be  pounded,  over 
the  meat,  and  let  it  remain  for  another  12  hours;  then  rub  in  the  salt. 
Turn  daily  in  the  liquor  for  a  fortnight,  soak  it  for  a  few  hours  in  water, 
dry  with  a  cloth,  cover  with  a  coarse  paste,  put  a  little  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  4  hours.  If  it  is  not 
covered  with  a  paste,  be  careful  to  put  the  beef  into  a  deep  vessel,  and 
cover  with  a  plate,  or  it  will  be  too  crisp.  During  the  time  the  meat  is  in 
the  oven  it  should  be  turned  once  or  twice. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  8^.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Bakillg  MMt.— Baking  exertn  some  uaeiplained  influence  on  meat,  renderinc  it  lets  tavouiy 
and  less  agreeable  than  meat  which  has  been  roasted.    *'  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Germany    i 
and  Prance,"  writes  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  our  most  popular  scientific  antbors.  *'  musttiave  repeat- 
edly marvelled  at  the  singular  uniformity  in  the  flavour,  or  want  of  flavour,  of  the  various  *  roasu '    i 
served  up  at  the  UbU  tThcU,*'     The  general  e^lanation  is,  that  the  German  and  French  meat  is    ' 
greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  England  and  Holland,  owing  to  the  Inferionty  of  pnsturage ;    i 
and  doubtless  this  is  one  cause,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  cause.     The  meat  is  inferior  bm  the  cook-    I 
ing  is  mainly  at  fault.     The  meat  is  scarcely  ever  tooMted,  because  there  is  no  coal,  and  firewood 
is  expensive.    The  meal  is  therefore  btihtd ;  and  the  cooseqaence  of  this  baking  is,  that  no  meat 
is  eatable  ^s  eaten,  with  its  own  gravvirbnt  is  always  accompanied  by  some  saooe  more  or  less 
piquant.   The  Germans  generally  beheve  that  in  England  we  eat  our  beef  and  mutton  almost 
raw  i  they  shudder  at  our  gravy,  as  if  it  were  so  much  blood. 

931.-STEWED    BEEF  AND   CELERY    SAUCE. 
(-Fr.— Filets  de  Boauf,  Sauce  C6l6ri.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 
Ingredients.— 3  roots  of  celery,  i  pint  of  gravy,  No«  614,  t  onions 
sliced,  9  lbs.  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  beef. 
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Mode. — Cut  the  celery  into  a-inch  pieces,  put  them  in  a  stewpao,  with 
the  gravy  and  onions,  simmer  gently  until  the  celery  is  tender,  when  add 
the  beef  cut  into  rather  thick  pieces;  stew  gently  for  10  minutes,  and 
serve  with  fried  potatoes. 

Time. — From  20  to  25  minutes  to  stew  the  celery.  ATSragd  OoBt, 
exdostve  of  the  meat,  Sd. 

Seasonable  £rom  September  to  January. 


932.-8TEWED  BEEF  WITH  OYSTERS. 

(Fr.— BoBuf  aux  Huitres.) 

{CM  Meat  Cookery.) 

Intfredients. — A  few  thick  steaks  of  cold  ribs  or  sirloin  of  beef,  2  02. 
of  butter,  i  onion  sliced,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  |  glass  of  port  wine,  a 
little  flour  to  thicken,  i  dozen  oysters,  rather  more  than  ^  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Cut  the  steaks  rather  thick,  from  cold  sirloin  or  ribs  of  beef ; 
brown  them  lightly  In  a  stewpan,  with  the  butter  and  a  little  water ;  add 
half  a  pint  of  water,  the  onion,  pepper  and  salt,  and  cover  the  stewpan 
closely,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour ;  then  mix  about  a 
leaspoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  of  the  liquor;  add  the  port  wine 
and  oysters,  their  liquor  having  been  previously  strained  and  put  into  the 
stewpan ;  stir  till  the  oysters  plump,  and  serve.  It  should  not  boil  after 
the  oysters  are  added,  or  they  will  harden. 

Time. — I  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  is.  6d. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April.  ^ 

933.-8TEWED    BRISKET    OF    BEEF. 
{Fr.^Poilrine  de  Boeuf  k  la  Bourgeoise.) 

Ingredients.— 7  lbs.  of  a  brisket  of  beef,  vinegar  and  salt,  6  carrots^ 
6  turnips,  6  small  onions,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  a  whole  allspice 
pounded,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  z  tablespoonful^  of  ketchup; 
stock,  or  water.  •    • 

Mode. — About  an  hour  before  dressing  it,  rub  the  meat  over  with 
vinegar  and  salt ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  stock  to  cover  it> 
(when  this  is  not  at  hand,  water  may  be  substituted  for  it),  and  be  parti- 
cular that  the  stewpan  is  not  much  larger  than  the  meat.  Skim  well,  and 
when  it  has  simmered  very  gently  for  i  hour,  put  in  the  vegetables,  and 
continue  simmering  till  the  meat  is  perfectly  tender.  Draw  out  the  bones, 
dish  the  meat,  and  garnish  either  with  tufts  of  cauliflower  or  braised  cab- 
bage cut  in  quarters.  Thicken  as  much  gravy  as  required,  with  a  little 
butter  and  flour;  add  spices  and  ketchup  in  the  above  proportioni  give 
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one  boil,  pour  some  of  it  over  the  meat,  and  the  remainder  sen4  to  tat>I& 
in  a  tureen. 

Time.>-Rather  more  than  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  &/.  per  lb, 

Sufflcient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

SeiMOXiAble  at  any  time.  . 

Note.— The  remainder  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  beef  was  bailed  may  l>e 
served  as  a  soup,  or  it  may  be  sent  to  table  with  the  meat  in  a  tureen 

934.--STEWED    RUMP    OF    BEEF. 
(//.^Culotte  de  Boeuf  4la8au€ePiquante.) 

Ingredients. — J  rump  of  "beef,  sufficient  stock  to  cover  it  (No.  273),  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  2  tablespoonfuls  Of  ketchup,  i  large  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  2  onions,  12  cloves,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  thickenings  of 
butter  and  flour,  i  glass  of  port. 

Mode.r^Cut  out  the  bone,  sprinkle  the  meat  with  a  little  cayenne  (this 
must  be  sparingly  used),  and  bind  and  tie  it  firmly  up  with  tape ;  put  it 
into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  stock  to  cover  it,  and  add  vinegar,  ketchup, 
herbs,  onions,  cloves,  and  seasoning  in  the  above  proportion,  and  simmer 
very  gently  for  4  or  5  hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  perfectly  tender,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  piercing  it  with  a  thin  skewer.    When  done, 
remove  the  tape,  lay  it  into  a  deep  dish,  which  keep  hot ;  strain  and  skim 
the  grarvy,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  a  glass  of  port  wine  and 
any  flavouring  to  make  the  gravy  rich  and  palatable ;  let  it  boil  up,  pour 
over  the  meat,  and  serve.    This  dish  may  be  very  much  enriched  by 
garnishing  with  forcemeat  balls,  or  filling  up  the  space  whence  the  bone 
is  taken  with  a  good  forcemeat ;  sliced  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  boiled 
with  the  meat  are  also  a  great  improvement,  and,  where  expense  is  not 
objected  to,  it  may  %fl.  glazed*    This,. however,  >  jafoX  Uj^oessary  where  a 
good  gravy  is  poured  round  and  over  the  meat. 

Time.-~i  rump  stewed  gently  from  4  to  5  hours.  Average  Cos^ 
xs,2d.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  10  or  f  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— A  stock  or  gravy  in  which  to  boil  the  meat  may  be  made  of  the  bone 
and  trimmings  by  boUing  them  with  water,  and  adding  carrots,  onions,  tarnips, 
and  a  bnnch  of  tweet  herbs.  To  make  this  dish  richer  and.  more  savoury,  half' 
roost  the  mmp,  and  afterwards  stew  it  in  strong  stock  and  a  little  Madeira 
This  is  an  expensive  method,  and  is  not,  after  all,  much  bettei^  than  a  plainer- 
dressed  joint. 

;  Tlw  .Barai  of  Bsef—Tblt  noble  jdot,  ^ich  codsfsted  o(  two  sirlolat  not  cat  astinder,  wis  it 


ioface,ini  ^ ,  „„ 

^  .f  "1  .:j>*  rttdtnert  who  .would  flock  to  tb«  ball ;  a  whole  ox  was  thorefore  fenerall  j  roasted  over 
a  We  bttiU'Qp  «f 'hufbloft.  We  may  b«fe  tDent!on  that  an  ox  was  roaatM  entire  on  the  frozen 
fVlunea,  in  tbe  aariy  pan  of  tfa^pop^^iit  contvaD ' 
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95S— STEWED  BEER 
(Ff. — Culotte  de  Bceuf  k  la  Polonaise,) 

{A  Polish  Disk,} 

Illjre<M.ont0^*-A  thick  baef  or  rump  steak  of  about  2  ll>s.,  i  cnlon^ 
^le  bread •craml^,  pep|>er  aiad  salt,  ^  02.  of  butten 

Kfxla. — Mince  the  octioQ  fioe,  mix  it  with  the  bre^di  pepper  and  salt ; 
ciku  de>ep  iocisioas  in  the  beef«  but  do  not  cut  it  tbrotigh ;  61]  the  spaces 
%^  Lbe  bread,  &e*  Roll  up  the  steak  aod  pat  it  in  a  stewpan  with  the 
-^;tttr;  let  it  stew  %'er>'  jgently  for  more  Ihao  z  hours;  serve  it  witli  its 
fHpavT^hickeiied  with  a  httb  flourjaiid  flavtjurcd, as  maybe  re^uiredi 
caaer  v^ilh  tomato  sauce,  Harvey  sauce,  or  ketchup. 

fime* — About  two  hours »  or  rather  in  ore.    Average  Coati  2s.  jd, 

SoMcieiit  for  6  persfons. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time, 

936.-STEWED  SHIN  OF  BEER    (fV.-darret  de  BcEuf.) 

ttifrodients,— A  shin  of  beef*  I  bead  of  celery,  t  onioti,  a  Caggot  of 

-y  herbs*  ^  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  ^  teaspoouftil  of  whole  black 

r-j;xr.  4  13   button  onions,  ^  turnips,  thickeniDg  of  butter  aiid 

^  .r,  \  f:i  MUof  mushroom  ketchup,  z  tablespoon  Mb  of  port; 

'.     .     —  H  i  H  {[j:  L.one  sawn  into  4  or  5  pieces,  cover  with  hot  water, 

fccag  It  to  a  boU,  and  remove  any  scum  that  may  rise  to  the  st^rface,    Pat 

iu  '.!.*-  rrl.-v*  onions,  herbs,  spice  and  seasoning*  and  simmer  very  gently 

is  tender.    Peel  the  vegetables*  cut  them  into  any  shape 

-*4.'  .  1  ^iv  tji  late,  and  boil  them  with  tlie  onions  until  tender  ;  lift  out  the 

htd,  put  h  on  a  dish,  which  keep  hot,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  flonr 

ttimichof  the  hqnoras  will  be  wanted  for  gravy;    keep  stirring  till  it 

hsfli;,  then  strain  aud  skim*     Put  the  gravy  back  into  the  stewpan,  add  the 

ysumm§,  port   and  ketchup,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef  j 

pnushwith  the  boiled  carrots,  turnips  and  onions. 

TliM,— The  in«at  to  be  stewed  about  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  7*^,  per 
tbi,  mish  bone. 
Softeienl  for  7  or  S  persons. 
SoMSiable  at  aoy  imt. 

957 -TOAD-IN^THE  HOLE. 

(4  Hemtly  but  Savmiry  disJu) 
Illgredient&. — 14  lb.  of  nimp  steak,  t  sheep's  kidneyp  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste*    For  ihe  b^ttpr^  3  eje^s,  1  pint  of  milk,  4  tabki^poonfvils  of  flour, 
I  saltspoonful  of  salt* 
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Mode, — Cat  up  the  steak  and  kidney  into  coovenient-sized  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a  pic-dish,  with  a  good  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ;  mix 
the  flour  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  at  first,  to  prevent  its  being  lumpy  ; 
add  the  remainder,  and  the  3  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten ;  put  in  time 
salt,  stir  the  batter  for  about  5  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  steak.  JPlace 
it  in  a  tolerably  brisk  oven  immediately,  and  bake  for  one  and  a  haXf 
hour. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  a*.  6rf. 

Snfflcdent  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— The  remains  of  cold  beef,  rather  underdone,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  steak,  and.  when  liked,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  minced  onion  or 
sbalot  may  be  added. 

938.-BOILED  TONGUE.    (Ff.-Langue  de  Boeuf.) 

Ingredients. — x  tongue,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  water. 

Mode. — In  choosing  a  tongue,  ascertain  how  long  it  has  been  dried  or 
pickled,  and  select  one  with  a  smooth  skin,  which  denotes  its  being  young 
and  tender.  If  a  dried  one»  and  rather  hard,  soak  it  at  least  for  la  hours 
previous  to  cooking  it;  if,  however,  it  is  fresh  from  the  pickle,  a  or  3 
hours  will  be  sufficient  for  it  to  remain  in  soak.  Put  the  tongue  into  a 
^  slewpan  with  plenty  of  cold  water  an^  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs ;  let  it 
gil^dually  come  to  a  boil,  skim  well,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  tender. 
Peel  off  the  skin,  garnish  with  tufts  of  cauliflowers  or  Brussels  sprouts 
and  serve.  Boiled  tongue  is  frequently  sent  to  table  with  boiled  poultry, 
instead  of  ham,  and  is,  by  many  persons,  preferred.  If  to  serve  cold, 
peel  it,  £ELsten  it  down  to  a  piece  of  board  by  sticking  a  fork  through  the 
root,  and  another  through  the  top  to  straighten  it.  When  cold,  gla^e 
it«  and  put  a  paper  ruche  round  the  root,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley. 

Time.— A  large  smoked  tongue,  4  to  4^  hours ;  a  small  one,  2i  to  3 
hours.  A  large  unsoaked  tongue,  3  to  3^  hours ;  a  small  one,  2  to  zi 
hours.    Average  Cost,  for  a  moderate  sized  tongue,  3^ .  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

939— TO  CURE  TONGUE.     (Fr.— Langue de  Boeuf  8al«e.) 

Ingredients.— For  a  tongue  of  7  lbs.,  x  og.  of  saltpetre,  i  oz,  of  black 
pepper,  4  oz.  of  sugar,  3  oz.  of  juniper  berries,  6  or.  of  salt. 

Mode.— Rub  the  above  ingredients  well  into  the  tongue,  and  let  it 
rvmain  in  the  pickle  for  xo  days  or  a  fortnight ;  then  drain  it,  tie  it  up  in 
brown  paper,  and  have  it  smoked  for  about  20  days  over  a  wood  fire  ;  or  't 
may  be  boiled  out  of  this  pickle. 
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nine. — From  xo  to  14  days  to  remain  in  the  pickle;  to  be  smoked  24 
days.     Average  Costy  for  a  medium-sized  uncored  tongue,  ss.  6d, 
Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

Note* — If  not  wanted  immediately,  the  tongue  will  keep  3  or  4  weeks  ^ttbont 
being  too  salt ;  then  it  mast  not  be  rubbed,  but  only  turned  in  the  pickle. 

940.-TO  CURE  TONGUES. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Iilgredients.~9  lbs.  of  salt,  8  oz,  of  sugar,  9  02.  of  powdered  salt* 
petre. 

Mode. — Rub  the  above  ingredients  well  into  the  tongues,  and  keep 
fhem  in  this  curing  mixture  for  2  months,  turning  them  ever}*  day.  Drain 
them  firom  the  pickle,  cover  with  brown  paper,  and  have  them  smoked  for 
aboat  3  weeks. 

Time. — ^The  tongues  to  renlaio  in  pickle  for  2  months :  to  be  smoked  3 
weeks. 

Snfflclent.— The  above  quantity  of  brine  is  sufficient  for  12  tongues, 
of  5  lbs.  each. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

TteToofiiM  of  Animal!.— The  toogne,  whether  in  the  ox  or  in  man,  U  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
tma.  This  seasc  warns  the  animal  against  twallowing 
ileleterioas aubstancee.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  that*  among  the 
lower  anlwiala,  the  iostinctire  perceptions  connected  with 
this  sense  mrm  mnch  more  remarkable  than  our  own ;  thus, 
an  oonuTorona  monker  will  seldom  tonch  fruits  of  a  poison- 
oos  character,  although  their  taste  may  be  agreeable.  How- 
ever ibis  noay  be,  man's  instinct  has  deddea  that  ox-tongue  ( 
is  better  than  horse-tongue;  nevertheless,  the  latter  is 
freqncntly  suiwtituted  hj  dishonest  dealers  for  the  fonner. 
The  horse's  tongue  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  spoon-  xsr  tomgub. 

like  ezpanaioo  at  its  eiid. 

94«.— POTTED  OXTONGUE. 
(Fr.—Terfm^  de  Langue  de  Bowf.) 

Ingredients. — i  unsmoked  tongue,  3  lbs.  in  weight,  i  lb.  of  butter,  } 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  mace,  i  teaspoonful  of 
nntmeg  and  pounded  cloves. 

Mode. — Boil  the  tongue  and  allow  it  to  cool,  then  remove  the  rind  and 
pound  the  tongue  in  a  mortar,  with  the  other  ingredients,  as  fine  as  pes* 
sible;  then  press  it  into  small  pots  and  pour  clarified  butter  on  the  top. 

Thne.— 2  hours.    Average  Goet»  3s.  6d, 

942— TO  PICKLE  &  DRESS  A  TONGUE  TO  EAT  COLD. 
Ingredienta.—ti  oz.  of  salt,  2  02.  of  bay*salt,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  3  oz.  of 
coarse  sugar ;  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice  to  taste ;  butter,  common  crust 
of  flour  and  water. 


4^ 
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.  Mode. — Lay  the  tongue  for  a  fortnight  in  the  above  pickle,  torn 
every  day,  and  he  particolar  that  the  spices  are  well  pounded ;  pot  it  int 
a  small  pan  jast  large  enough  to  hold  it,  plaoe  some  pieces-  of  batter  o 
it,  and  cover  with  a  common  crost.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  nntO  so  tende 
that  a  straw  would  penetrate  it ;  take  off  the  skin,  fasten  it  down  to 
piece  of  board  by  running  a  fork  through  the  root  and  another  throa^ 
the  tip,  at  the  same  time  straightening  it  and  patting  it  into  shape 
When  cold,  glaze  it,  put  a  paper  ruche  roiind  the  root,  which  is  general! 
very  onsightly,  and  garnish  with  iufts  of  parsley. 

Time.— From  3  to  4  hours  in  a  slow  oven,  according  to  size.  Average 
Cost,  for  a  medium-sized  uncured  tongue,  zs,  6d. 

Beasonflbble  at  any  time. 


943— POTTED  HEAD. 

Ingrediente.— i  an  ox-head,  2  cow-heels,  pepper,  salt  and  mace. 

Mode. — Soak  the  head  in  salt  and  water,  till  it  is  quite  free  of  blood, 
and  cleanse  the  heels  thoroughly,  then  put  all  into  a  large  stewpan  and 
boil  for  4  hours ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  when  the  meat  is  cold  cul 
it  up  into  smsJl  pieces.  Skim  all  fkt  from  the  liquor,  then  put  the  meat 
back  into  it  and  simmer  the  whole  slowly  for  5^  hours  till  it  is  thick  and 
tender.  Now  boil  up  quickly,  add  salt,  pepper  and  pounded  mace  to 
taste,  then  put  into  pots. 

Time.— 9i  hours.    Average  Costi  ^d.  per  lb.,  cow-heels  6d.  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


944.---TO  DRE8S  TRIPE.  (Fr.^Gras-bouble  aux  Oignons.) 

Ingredients.— Tripe,  onion  sauce,  No.  748,  milk  and  water. 

Mode.— Ascertain  that  the  tripe  is  quite  fresh,  and  have  it  cleaned  and 
dressed.  Cut  away  the  coarsest  fat,  and  boil  it  in  equal  proportions  of 
milk  and  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Should  the  tripe  be  entirely 
undressed,  more  than  double  that  time  should  be  allowed  ibr  it.  Have 
ready  some  onion  sauce  made  by  redpe  No.  748,  dish  the  tripe,  smother 
it  with  the  sauce,  and  the  remainder  send  to  tatde  in  a  tureen. 

Time.—}  hour ;  for  undressed  tripe,  from  2f  to  3  hours^  AT^rage 
Cost,  yd,  per  lb. 

Beasonable  at  a^y  time. 

y®J**T^"^  ™*y  ^  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways;  it  may  be  cut  In  pieces 
•  It  J    *^  batter,  stewed  in  gravy  with  mushrooms,  or  cut  into   collops, 
•prmkled  with  minced  onion  and  savoury  herbs,  and  fried  a  nice  brown  in 
clarified  butter. 
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BEEF    ENTRIES. 


945— ROAST  FILLET  OF  BEEF  (Urdcd). 
(Fr.— Filet  de  Boeuf^  TEspagnoleO 

Ingrediento.— Aboat  4  lbs.  of  the  inside  fillet  of  the  skloijx,  z  onioxi, 
a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  safBcient  vinegar  to 
cover  the  meat^^lsuee,  Spanish  sauce. 

Mode. — l^ard  the  beef  with  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with  sufficient 
Tisegar  to  ccver  it,  with  an  onion  sliced^  parsley,  and  seasoning,  and  let 
it  remain  in  this  pickle  for  12  hours.  Roast  it  before  a  nice  clear  fi^e  for 
tbont  li  hour,  and,  when  done,  glaze  it.  Pour  some  Spanish  sauce  round 
the  beef,  and  the  remainder  serve  in  a  tureen.  It  may  be  garnished  with 
Spanish  onions,  boiled  and  glazed. 

Time.^ii  hour.    Average  CSost,  exclusive  of  the  sauce,  4s.  6d, 

Soffloient  for  6  or  8  persons.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

946.— MINCED   C0LL0P8.    (Fn— Escalopes  de  Bceuf). 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  rump  steak,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  oz.  of 
butter,  t  onion  minced,  ^  pint,  of  water,  i  tablespoonful  of  Harvey'a 
sauce,  or  lemon -juice,  or  mushroom  ketchup ;  i  small  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs. 

Hode. — Mince  the  heel  and  onion  very  small,  and  fry  the  latter  in 
butter  until  of  a  pale  brown.  Put  all  the  ingredients  together  in  a  slew- 
pan,  and  boil  gently  for  about  10  minutes ;  garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Coet^  u.  6d. 

Bufflcient  for  4  persons.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

947— BEEF  RISSOLES,    (F^.— Croquettes  de  Boeuf.) 

(JCM  Meat  Cookiry.) 

loiredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  beef;  to  each  pound  of  meat 
aUov  )  lb.  of  bnsad-criimbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  few  chopped 
floury  herbs,  \  a  teaspoonfiil  of  mbced  lemon«peel,  x  or  z  eggs,  accord« 
^g  to  the  quantity  of  meat. 

Mode.^Mince  the  beef  very  fin^,  which  should  be  rather  lean,  and 
mix  with  this  bread^n^mbs,  herbs,  seasoning  and  lembn-peel  in  the 
^ve  proportion;  to  each  pound  of  meat  Make  all  into  a  thick  pasta 
with  I  or  2  eggs;  divide  into  balls  or  cones,  and  fty  a  rich  brown. 
Garnish  the  dish  ^ith  fried  parsley.  aUdsi&tld  with  them  to  table  some 
good  brown  gravy  in  a  tureen.    Instead  of  garnishijig  with  fried  parslty, 
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gravy  may  be  poured  in  the  dish,  round  the  riasoles ;  in  this  case,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  send  any  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— From  5  to  10  minutes,  according  to  size.  Average  Oost, 
exclusive  of  the  meat,  4i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  same  made  with  cold  potatoes  mashed  instead  of  the  bread-crumbs 
ere  very  good,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  sauce  is  an  improvement. 

948.-BEEF  OLIVES.    (Fr.~Ollves  de  Boeuf.) 

!  IngredientB.— 2  lbs.  of  rump-steak,  i  egg,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced 

]  savoury  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  pint  of  stock,  Na  273)  2  or  3 

'  slices  of  bacon,  z  tablespoonf  uls  of  any  store  sauce,  a  slight  thickening  of 

>  butter  and  flour. 

Mode.— Have  the  steaks  cut  rather  thin,  slightly  beat  them  to  make 
them  level,  cut  them  into  6  or  7  pieces,  brush  over  with  egg,  and  sprinkle 
with  herbs,  which  should  be  very  finely  minced ;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  roll  up  the  pieces  tightly,  and  fasten  with  a  small  skewer.  Put 
the  stock  into  a  stewpan  that  will  exactly  hold  them,  for  by  being  pressed 
together,  they  will  keep  their  shape  better ;  lay  in  the  rolls  of  meat,  cover 
them  with  the  bacon,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  over  that  put  a  piece  of 
paper.  Stew  them  very  gently  for  full  2  hours ;  for  the  slower  they  are 
done  the  better.  Take  them  out,  remove  the  skewers,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  butter  and  flour,  and  flavour  with  any  store  sauce  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred. Give  one  boil,  pour  over  the  meat,  and  serve. 
Time.— 2  hours.  Average  Cost,  35. 6d. 
Sufficient  for  6  persoAs.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

949.-BEEF  OLIVES. 

(Economical.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  underdone  cold  roast  beef,  bread- 
crumbs, I  shalot,  finely  minced,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  gravy  made  from 
the  beef  bones,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  x  tablespoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  some  slices  of  underdone  roast  beef  about  half  an  inch 
thick ;  sprinkle  over  them  some  bread-crumbs,  minced  shalot«  and  a  little 
of  the  fat  and  seasoning;  roll  them,  and  fasten  with  a  small  skewer, 
^ave  ready  some  gravy  made  from  the  beef  bones ;  put  in  the  pieces  of 
meat  and  stew  them  till  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  i^  hour,  or  rather 
longer.  Arrange  the  meat  in  a  dish,  thicken  and  flavour  the  gravy,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat  when  it  is  ready  to  ser\'e. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Gosti  exclusive  of  the  beef,  2<f, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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950.-BROILED  OX-TAIL    (/r.-QueuedeBoBufGriil6e.) 

Ingredients. — 2  tailsi  i^  pint  of  stock,  No.  273,  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  biead-cmmbsy  x  egg. 

Mode. — Joint  and  cat  up  the  tails  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  and  put 
than  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  stock,  cayenne  and  salt,  and,  if  liked  very 
savQory,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  them  simmer  gently  for  about  2^ 
bc^irs;  then  take  them  out,  drain  them  and  let  them  cooL  Beat  an  egg 
cpoQ  a  plate ;  dip  in  each  piece  of  tail,  and,  afterwards,  throw  them  into 
a  dish  of  bread-cnunbs ;  broU  them  over  a  clear  fire,  until  of  a  brownish 
ccbur  on  both  sides,  and  serve  with  a  good  gravy,  or  any  sauce  that  may 
be  preferred. 

Time. — ^Abont  2^  hours.  Average  Oost,  from  9^.  to  2s.  6</.,  according 
to  the  season. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— These  may  be  more  easily  prepared  by  putting  the  tails  in  a  brisk  oven, 
after  they  have  been  dipped  in  egg  and  bread-cnimbs ;  and,  when  brown,  they 
«re  done.    They  most  de  boiled  the  same  time  as  for  broiling. 

BtnMi  Til]s.~NatiiraHsts  cannot  explain  the  uses  of  some  of  the  strange  tails  fcMome  hy  anip* 
Ti^  IB  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  sheep,  for  instance,  the  tail  grows  so  large  that  it  is  not  un- 
it^aratly  sDpponed  npon  a  sort  of  little  cart,  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenienco  to  the  animal. 
T^is  laanstrous  appendage  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  seventy,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred 


951.— TO  DRESS  BEEF  PALATES, 
(/f.— Palais  de  BcBuf  d  la  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredients. — 4  palates,  sufficient  gravy  to  cover  them  (No.  614),  cay- 
enne to  taste,  I  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  i  tablespoonful  of 
pickled-onion  liquor,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode.— Wash  the  palates,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  until  perfectly  tender,  or  until  the 
cpper  skin  may  be  easily  peeled  off.     Have  ready  sufficient  gravy  (No. 
^H) to  cover  them;  Add  a  good  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  thicken  with 
r^-^x,  No.  799,  or  a  little  butter  kneaded  with  flour ;  let  it  boil  up  and  skim. 
Cat  the  palates  into  square  pieces,  put  them  in  the  gravy,  and  let  them 
simaier  gently  for  half  an  hour ;  add  ketchup  and  onion  liquor,  give  one 
M,  and  serve. 
!Rme.— From  3  to  5  hours  to  boil  the  palates. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Palates  may  be  dressed  in  various  ways — with  sauce  tournce,  good 
onion  sauce,  tomato  sauce,  and  also  served  in  a  vol-au-vent ;  but  the  above  will 
U  foond  a  more  simple  method  of  dressing  them. 
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952.-STEWED  BEEF  or  RUMP-STEAK. 

(Fr.— Biftecic  d  la  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredienta. — About  2  lbs.  of  beef  or  rump-8teak«  3  Qoionst  2  turnips 
3  carrots, «  or  3  oz#  of  butter*  i  pint  o£  i^rater,  1  teas^anfnlof  salt,  ^  tea 
spoonful  of  pepper,  i  tablespoonfol  of  ketchup,i  tablespoonfulof  flour. 

Mode.— Have  the  steaks  out  tolerably  thick  and  rather  lean;  divide 
them  into  6onvenient«8i^d  pieces,  and  f^  them  in  the  butter  a  nice  broivi 
on  both  sides.  Cleanse  and  pare  the  vegetables,  cut  the  onions  and  car 
rots  into  thin  slices,  and  the  turnips  into  dice,  and  fry  these  in  the  same 
fiat  that  the  steaks  were  done  in.  Put  all  into  a  saucepan,  add  half  a  pint 
of  water,  or  rather  more  should  it  be  necessary,  and  simmer  very  gently 
for  2i  or  3  hours;  when  neariy  done,  akim  well,  add  salt,  pepper  and 
ketchup  in  the  above  proportions,  and  thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  mixed  with  2  of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  up  for  a  minute  or  two  after 
the  thickening  is  added,  and  serve.  Wheu  a  vegetable  scoop  is  at  hand, 
use  it  to  cut  the  vegetables  in  fanciful  shapes ;  and  tomato,  Harvey's  sauce, 
or  walnut-liquor  may  be  used  to  flavour  the  gravy.  It  is  less  rich  if 
stewed  the  previous  day,  so  that  the  fat  may  be  taken  off  when  cold ;  when 
want^  for  table,  it  will  merely  require  warming  through. 

Tim©,-  3  hours.   Average  Cost,  x$,  zd*  per  lb. 

Buffioient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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953 -AITCHBONE  OF  BEER 


AITCHBONE  OT  BEBV. 


the  outside  before  commencing  to  serve. 


A  boiled  aitchbone  of 
beef  is  not  a  difficult  joint 
to  carve,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  By 
following  with  the  knife 
the  direction  of  the  line 
from  A  to  B,  nice  slices  will 
be  easily  cut.  It  may  be 
necessary,  as  in  a  round 
of  beef,  to  cut  a  §lfce  off 


Ribt  d/Beef. 
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954.-Bm8Krr  of  beef. 

There  is  but  little  descnption  necessary  to  add,  to  show  the  carviug  of 
a  boiled  brisket  of  beef,  be- 
yond the  engraving  here  ^^■■ 
inserted.  The  only  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  the 
joint  should  be  cut  evenly 
and  firmly  quite  across  the 
bones,  so  that  on  its  re-ap- 
pearance at  table,  it  shookl 
not  have  a  jagged  and  untidy  look« 


llfUSKET  OF  BKir. 


955.-BEEF   TONGUE. 

Passing  the  knife  down  in  the  direction  of  from  A  to  B,  a  not  too  thin 

slice  should  be  helped ; 
and  the  carving  of  a  tongue 
may  be  continued  in  this 
way  until  the  best  portions 
of  the  upper  side  are 
served.  The  fad  which  lies 
about  the  root  of  the 
B£iy  TOKouE.  tongue  can  be  served  by 

turning  the  tongue,  and  cutting  in  the  direction  of  from  C  to  D. 

956— RIBS  OF  BEEF. 

This  dish  resembles  the  sirloin,  except  that  it  has  no  fillet  or  undercut 
As  explained  in  the  recipes,  the  end  piece  is  often  cut  off,  salted  and 
boiled.    The  mode  of  carv- 
ing is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sirloin,  viz.,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the    dotted    line 
fi-om  A  to  B.    This  joint 
will  be  the  more  easily  cut 
if  the  plan    be    pursued 
which  is  suggested  in  carv- 
ing the  sirloin  ;  namely,  the 
inserting     of     the     knife 
idimediately  between   the 
bone  and  the  meat,  before  commencing  to  cut  it  into  stiees.    AH  joints 
of  roast  beef  should  be  cut  in  even  and  thin  slices.  Horseradish,  finely 
scraped,  may  be  served  as  a  garnish ;  but  horseradish  sauce  id  preferable 
im  catrag  with  the  beef. 


RIB$  or  BESF. 
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SIRLOIN   OF   BEIF. 


9S7.-8IRLOIN    OF    BEEF. 

This  dish  is  served  differently  at  various  tables,  some  preferring  it  to 
come  to  table  with  the  fillet,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  undercut, 
uppermost    The  reverse  way,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  that  most  usually 

adopted.    Still  the  under- 
cut is  best  eaten  when  hot ; 
consequently,    the    car\'er 
himself  may  raise  the  joint, 
and  cut  some  slices  from 
the    under    side,   in     the 
direction  of  from  A   to  B, 
as  the  fillet  is  very  much 
preferred  by  some  eaters. 
The  upper  part  of  the  sir- 
loin should  be  cut  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  from 
£  to  F  and  care  should  be  taken  to  carve  it  evenly  and  in  thin  sUces.     It 
will  be  found  a  great  assistance,  in  carving  this  joint  well,  if  the  knife  be 
first  inserted  just  above  the  bone  at  the  bottom,  and  run  sharply  along 
between  the  bone  and  meat,  and  also  to  divide  the  meat  from  the  bone 
in  the  same  way  at  the  side  of  the  joint.    The   slices  will  then  come 
away  more  readily.    Some  carvers  cut  the  upper  side  of  the  sirloin  across, 
as  shown  by  the  line  from  C  to  D  ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  plan,  and  one 
not  to  be  recommended.    With  the  sirloin,  very  finely- scraped  horse- 
radish is  usually  served,  and  a  little  given,  when  Hked,  to  each  guest. 
Horseradish    sauce  is  preferable,  however,  for  serving  on  the  plate, 
although  the  scraped  horseradish  may  still  be  used  as  garnish. 

958.-A  ROUND    OF  BEEF. 

A  round  of  beef,  or  ribs  rolled,  are  not  so  easily  car\'ed  as  some  joints, 
and  to  manage  properly, 
a  thin-bladed  and  very 
sharp  knife  is  necessary. 
Off  the  outside  of  the  joint, 
at  its  top,  a  thick  slice 
should  first  be  cut,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  smooth  ; 
then  thin  and  even  slices 
should  be  cleverly  carved 
in  the  direction  of  the  line 
A  to  B ;  and  with  each  slice 
of  the  lean  from  the  round  a  delicate  morsel  of  the  fat  should  be  served. 


A  ROUND,  OR  BONBD   KIBS,  Ot  1 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

QSNXRAL  OB8SBVATIONS  ON  THS  OALF. 

069.  Anff  Remarks  matle  on  the  Calf  or  tFie  Lamb  must 
naturaLlly  be  in  a  measure  supplementary  to  the  more  ccpious  obser\'ations  made 
on  the  parent  stock  of  either.  As  the  calf,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  identified  with 
veal,  is  destined  tb  die  young — to  be,  indeed,  cut  off  in  its  comparative  infancy — 
it  may.  at  first  sight,  appear  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  inquire  to  what 
grticular  variety,  or  breed  of  the  general  stock,  his  sire  or  dam  may  belong. 
The  great  art.  however,  in  the  modern  science  of  husbandry  has  been  to  obtain 
an  animal  that  shall  not  only  have  the  utmost  beauty  of  form  of  which  the 
species  is  capable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  constitution  free  from  all  taint,  a 
irame  that  shall  rapidly  attain  bulk  and  stature,  and  a  disposition  so  kindly  that 
every  quantum  of  food  it  takes  shall,  without  drawback  or  procrastination,  be 
eliminated  into  fat  and  muscle.  The  breed,  then,  is  of  very  considerable  conse- 
quence in  determining,  not  only  the  quality  of  the  meat  to  the  consumer,  but  its 
commercial  value  to  the  breeder  and  butcher. 

060.  Under  the  Artificial  8y$tem  adopted  in  the  rearing  of  domestic 
cattle,  and  stock  in  general,  to  gratity  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  luxury  and 
»shion,  we  can  have  veal,  like  lamb,  at  all  seasons  in  the  market,  though  the 
usual  time  in  the  metropolis  for  veal  to  make  its  appearance  is  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February. 

061.  The  Cow  goes  with  loung  for  Nine  Months,  and  the 

•uectKm  and  solicitude  she  evinces  for  her  offspring  is  more  human  in  its  tender- 
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ness  and  intensity  than  is  displayed  by  any  other  animal ;  and  her  distress  whet 
she  hears  its  lowing,  and  is  not  allowed  to  reach  it  with  her  distended  udders 
is  often  painful  to  witness ;  and  when  the  calf  has  died,  or  been  accidentall] 
killed,  her  grief  frequently  makes  her  refuse  to  give  down  her  milk.  At  sucl 
times,  the  breeder  has  adopted  the  expedient  of  flaying  the  dead  carcase,  and 
distending  the  skin  with  hay,  lays  theemgy  before  hw*,  and  then  taking  advantage 
of  her  solicitude,  milks  her  while  she  is  caressing  the  skin  with  her  tongue,  li 
a  state  of  nature,  the  cow,  like  the  deer,  hides  her  young  in  the  tall  ferns  anc 
brakes,  and  the  most  secret  places ;  and  only  at  stated  times,  twice  or  thrice  i 
day,  quits  the  herd,  and,  hastening  to  the  secret  cover,  gives  sack  to  her  calf,  an( 
with  the  same  circumspection  returns  to  the  community.  In  some  countries.  t( 
please  the  epicurean  tastes  of  vitiated  appetites,  it  is  the  custom  to  kill  the  cal 
lor  food  almost  immediately  after  birth,  and  any  accident  that  forestalls  tba 
event  is  considered  to  enhance  its  value.  We  are  happy  to  say.  however,  that  ii 
this  country,  as  far  as  England  and  Scotland  are  concerned,  the  taste  for  ver; 
young  veal  has  entirely  gone  out,  and  "  Staggering  Bob,"  as  the  poor  littl 
animal  was  called  in  \he  language  of  the  shambles,  is  no  longer  to*  be  met  wit! 
in  such  a  place. 

062.  Ths  Weiinina  of  Calves  is  a  process  that  requires  a  great  amour 
of  care  and  judgment ;  tor  though  they  are  in  reality  not  weaned  till  betwee 
the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  week,  the  process  of  rearing  them  by  hand  con 
mences  in  fact  from  the  birth,  the  calf  never  being  allowed  to  suck  its  dam.  A 
the  rearing  of  calves  for  the  market  is  a  very  important  and  lucrative  busines 
the  breeder  generally  arranges  his  stock  so  that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  his  cows  sha 
calve  about  the  same  time ;  and  then,  by  setting  aside  one  or  two,  to  find  foe 
for  the  entire  family,  gets  the  remaining  eight  or  ten  with  their  full  fountains  < 
milk  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  his  dairy.  Some  people  have  an  idea  th: 
skimmed  milk,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  good  enough  for  the  weanir 
period  of  calf-feeding ;  but  this  is  a  very  serious  mistake,  for  the  cream,  of  whic 
It  has  been  deprived,  contained  nearly  all  the  oleaginous  principles,  and  tl 
azote  or  nitrogen,  on  which  the  vivifying  properties  of  tnat  fluid  depend 
Indeed,  so  remarkably  correct  has  this  foct  pro^^  to  be,  that  a  calf  reared  c 
one  part  of  new  milk  mixed  with  five  of  water,  will  thrive  and  look  well :  whi 
another,  treated  with  unlimited  skim  milk, 'will  be  poor,  thin  and  miserable.  It 
sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  trouble  to  induce  the  calf— whose  fnstin 
only  teaches  him  to  suck,  and  that  he  will  do  at  anything  and  with  anvthing— i 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  imbibition,  that  for  the  first  few  days  it  is  oft< 
necessary  to  fill  a  bottle  with  milk,  and,  opening  his  mouth,  pour  the  con  ten 
down  his  throat.  The  manner,  however,  by  which  he  is  finally  educated  into  tl 
mystery  of  suction,  is  by  putting  his  allowance  of  milk  into  a  large  wooden  bow 
the  nurse  then  puts  her  hand  into  the  milk,  and,  by  bending  her  fingers  npward 
makes  a  rude  teat  for  the  calf  to  grasp  in  his  lips,  when  the  vacuum  can  sea  by  fc 
suction  of  the  fingers,  causes  the  milk  to  rise  along  them  into  his  mouth.  In  tt 
manner,  one  by  one,  the  whole  family  are  fed  three  times  a  day ;  care  being  tak 
that  new*bom  calves  are  not  at  first  fed  on  milk  from  a  cow  who  has  calv 
some  days. 

963,  As  the  Calf  JProffresses  towards  his  tenth  wee^  his  d 

requires  to  be  increased  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  for  these  objects  his  milk  c 
be  thickened  with  flour  or  meal,  and  small  pieces  of  softened  oil-cake  are  to 
slipped  into  his  mouth  after  sucking,  that  they  may  dissolve  there,  till  he  grc 
familiar  with,  and  to  like  the  taste,  when  it  may  be  softened  and  scraped  do^ 
into  his  milk-and-water.  After  a  time,  sliced  turnips  softened  by  steam  are 
be  given  to  him  in  tolessible  quantities ;  then  succulent  gcasws ;  ai|d  final 
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^  mav  be  added  to  the  other  food.  Gome  &rmers,  detirotis  ^i  readering 
iheir  calves  Cat  iot  the  butcher  in  aa  abort  a  time  as  possible,  forget  both  the 
tatoral  weakness  of  the  digestive  powers  and  the  contracted  volume  of  the 
somach,  and  allow  the  animals  eitner  to  suck  ad  libitum,  or  give  them,  if 
bccxight  up  by  the  pail  or  by  hand;  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  they  can 
dipesL  The  idea  of  overloading  the  atomaoh  never  suggests  itself  to  their 
nuads.  They  suppose  that  the  more  food  the  young  creature  consumes,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  (at,  and  they  allow  it  no  exercise  whatever,  for  fear  it  should 
deaode  its  verv  bones  of  their  flesh.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  stomach 
soon  becomes  deranged ;  its  functions  are  no  longer  c^>able  of  acting ;  the  milk, 
sabjected  to  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  coagulates,  and  fortns  a  hardened  mass 
of  cord,  when  tte  -aofldes  become  afiocted  with  spasms,  and  death  frequently 
ensus. 

904.  Faol.-^Veal  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  unwholesome  and  indi- 
gestible. AJl  yooni^  meat»  although  more  tender  than  old,  appears  to  offer  greater 
resistance  to  the  digestive  powers,  so  that  they  should  be  generally  avoided  by 
djroeptic  persons.  Young  meat  is  also  universally  allowed  to  be  less  sustaining 
under  great  exertion. 

The  now  disused  practice  of  bleeding  calves  before  killing  them,  until  they 
were  actually  in  a  state  of  disease,  had  prc^ably  some  effect  in  producing  a 
general  belief  in  the  nnwholesomeness  of  veal,  a  Dclief  whkh  is  somewhat  less 
oniversal  than  it  once  was. 

005.  To  Chaaae  Feal.— The  whiteness  of  veal  is  considered  a  sign  of  good 
qoality,  and  it  was  to  make  the  flesh  white  that  the  animals  were  bled.  On  the 
Continent  they  are  killed  much  younger  than  is  customary  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  fed  on  milk  and  white  food ;  but  no  feeding  will  make  every  calf  equally 
white  fleshed.  As  young  meat  keeps  badly  at  all  times,  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  cslf  should  not  be  bruised  in  bringing  it  to  market.  The  fat  should  be  plen- 
tiful and  very  white,  especially  that  surrounding  the  kidney,  which  in  all  animals 
affords  a  good  indication  of  qnality. 

Very  young  veal  is,  as  we  have  said,  constantly  brought  to  table  on  the  Con< 
tinent,  hot  no  calf  may  be  killed  for  food  less  than  fourteen  days  old,  whereas  in 
England  ibey  may  be  and  are  sold  at  any  age  or  at  no  age  to  sausage  makers,  who 
grind  them  op  with  tough  meat  and  so  strike  a  suitable  balance  of  tenderness 
over  the  whole. 

Veal  can  be  bought  all  the  year  round.  It  is  most  plentiful  in  spring  and 
summer. 

Wfl.  Siaughiering.^There  was  no  spedes  of  sUughtering  practised  in 
this  country  so  inhuman  and  disgraceful  as  that,  till  very  lately,  employed  m 
killing  this  poor  animal ;  when,  under  the  plea  of  making  the  flesh  white,  the  calf 
^as  bled  day  by  day.  till,  when  the  final  hour  came,  the  animal  was  imable  to 
stand.  This  inhumanity  is,  we  believe,  now  quite  abolis.^ed,  and  the  calf  is  at 
once  killed,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  pain  ;  a  sharp-pointed  knife  is  run 
through  the  neck,  severing  all  the  large  veins  and  arteries  up  to  the  vertebrae. 
Thestou  is  then  taken  off  to  the  knee,  which  is  disjointed,  and  to  the  head,  which 
»s removed;  it  is  then  reflected  backwards,  and  the  carcase  having  been  opened 
and  dressed,  is  kept  apart  by  stretchers,  and  the  thin  membrane,  the  caul, 
^tended  over  the  organs  left  in  the  carcase,  as  the  kidneys  and  sweetbread  ;  some 
njcjted  liat  is  then  scattered  suddenly  over  the  whole  interior,  giving  that  white 
and  frosted  appearance  to  the  meat  that  is  thought  tQ  add  to  its  beauty;  the 
TOle  is  th«n  fiunj  up  to  CQol  aud  bardeo. 
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067.  The  Several  Parts  of  a,  Moderat^y^eized,  weii^fed  Caij 

about  eight  woeks  old,  are  nearly  of  the  following  weights : — Loin  and  cham| 
i8  lbs. ;  fillet,  12 J  lbs. :  hind  knuckle,  5}  lbs. ;  shoulder,  11  lbs. ;  neck,  zz  lbs. 
breast,  9  lbs. ;  and  fore-knuckle,  5  lbs. ;  making  a  total  of  144  lbs.  weight.  Th 
London  mode  of  cutting  the  carcase  is  considered  better  than  that  pursued  i 
Edinburgh,  as  giving  three  roasting  joints  and  one  boiling  in  each  quarter  ;  b< 
sides  the  pieces  being  more  equally  divided,  as  regards  ile^,  and  from  the  hanc 
somer  appearance  they  make  ou  the  table. 
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068.  The  Manner  of  Cutting  up  Vealiovihe  English  market  is 
divide  the  carcase  into  four  quarters,  with  eleven  ribs  to  each  fore-quarte] 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  joints,  as  exemplified  on  the  cut. 


Hind-Quarter. 

1  Loin. 

2  Chump  end  of  Loin. 

3  Fillet. 

4  Hind  Knuckle. 
10  Flank. 


F0RB-QC7ARTER. 

5  Fore  Knuckle. 

6  Neck,  best  end, 

7  Shoulder. 

8  Bladebone. 

9  Breast. 
II  Head. 


for 


HiND-QUARTER. 

(i.)  LoZ/f.— Prime  Boasting  joint. 
(2.)  Chump  end  of  loin.^Kosisicd  or  cutlets. 

(3.)  Fillet,— Most  economical  and  least  bony  roasting  joint,  but  too  large 
small  party.    The  best  cutlets  are  taken  from  here. 
(4.)  /ifnttcAte.— Low-priced.     Fit  for  boiling  or  stewing  only,  or  for  stock. 
(10.)  Plank,— For  stews. 

FORE-QUARTSR. 

(5. )  Knuckle,  —Best  stewed  or  boiled,  occasionally  roasted.    In  the  young  ani m 
all  joints  are  tender  and  can  be  roasted.    When  the  sinews  and  tendons   ha 
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'become  stiff  and  bard  with  age,  certain  joints  are  nearly  nnaatable  if  they  are  not 
cooked  at  a  low  temperatare  with  moisture. 

(6.)  Bistatdeftki  mech,— For  small  roasting  joint  or  for  chops.    Too  large  a 
proportion  of  bone  to  be  economical.    The  other  end 
of  tbe  neck  is  more  suitable  for  stewing. 

,7  &  8.)  Shouldsr  or  BUuUbont. — Often  sold  in  halves 
jbr  roasting.     Sometimes  cut  into  cutlets. 

(9)  Breast. — Cheap.  Sometimes  roasted ;  better 
bnised  or  stewol.  Veal  tendons,  served  as  an  entree, 
are  cat  from  this  joint. 

(12.)  Head, — £aten  hot  or  cold  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Calves'  brains  are  served  as  an  entree. 

Btiides  these  joints  the  following  parti  of  the  calf 
are  sold  for  food: — 

hi.)  SweeUfrtad.'-A.  delicacy,  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
Cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  generally  served  as  an 
entree.  Stomach  and  throat  sweetbread  are  spoken 
of;  the  former  is  the  pancreas,  the  latter  the  thymus 
gUad. 

(13.)  Liver. — Often  sold  with  the  frv,  and  cooked 
with  it.  As  it  is  very  lean,  it  is  usually  cooked  with 
iome  of  the  inside  fat,  or  with  bacon. 

(14.)  Feet.^Theae  are  sold  by  tripe  dressers  and  by 
batchers,  and  used  for  jelly-making,  in  the  place  of 
l^pared  gelatine,  and  also  to  be  stewed  or  fried. 
'  Neats*  feet  "  are  a  common  article  of  food  with  the 
poor. 

(15.)  hW.— Can  be  bought  separately,  or  with  the 
pluck  or  fry.  Liked  by  many  persons ;  an  economical 
small  roast,  and  less  indigestive  than  bullock's  heart. 

(16.)  Suet—VeaX  suet  is  more  delicate  fdr  all  pur- 
poses than  beef,  and  may  with  advantage  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  puddings,  forcemeat,  &c. 

(17.)  Kidney. ^-This  is  much  more  delicate  than,  and 
is  preferred  to,  beef  kidney. 

Accordio£  to  .the  calculation  already  made,  we  find 
that  one  shilling  will  buy  i  lb.  and  6  oz.  of  breast  of  veal  at  nincpence  a  pound, 
or  12  oz.  of  veal  cutlet  at  sixteen-pence.  In  the  cheaper  joint  tnere  may  be  ex- 
pected  an  average  of  6  oz.  of  bone,  leaving  ezacthr-a  tjound  of  solid  meat.  In  the 
cntlets  there  may  be  no  bone,  there  will  probablv  be  2  ozs.,  leaving  xo  ozs.  of 
solid  meat.  The  price  of  the  cutlet  is  not  unusuai,  though  it  is  high.  Anyway 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  the  price  we  have  quoted,  the  breast  is  the  more 
ecoQomical  purchase,  though  it  would  certainly  not  remain  so  if  the  price  of 
both  Joints  were  the  same. 


SIDE  or  CALr,  SHOWINQ  THS 
SEVERAL  JOINTS. 

I,  Loin ;  3,  Chttmp ;  3,  Fillet ; 
4.  Hock ;  5»  Shoolder ;  6.  Neck ; 
7,  Breast;  6,  Fccc-Knackle. 
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969.-TABLB  OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALtTE  OF  VARIOUS 
PAETS  OF  VEAL. 

Giving  the  actual  cost  of  the  eatable  portion  of  the  various  joints,  after 

deducting  Loss  in  Weight  from  Waste,  Bone  and 

different  modes  of  Cooking. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  all  the  joints 
having  been  carefulljr  tested.  The  result  shows  that  no  joint  can  be  reckoned 
to  cost  lass  than  a  shilling  per  pound.  Veal  is,  nevertheless,  not  such  an  extra- 
vagant  meat  as  it  is  generally  considered  to  be,  the  waste  in  cooking,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  Second  Table,  being  not  very  great. 


Nama  of  Joint. 


Breast  

FUlet  - 

Head 

Heart.^.* 

Knuckle   

Leg  (in  cutlets) 

Liver.... 

Loin  

Neck 

Shoulder  

Sweetbread  .... 
Tongue 


How 
usually 
Cooked. 


Roasted.. 
Roasted.. 
Boiled  .. 
Baked  .. 
Boiled  .. 
Fried..... 

Fried 

Roasted.. 
Roasted.. 
Stewed .., 

Pried 

Boiled  .. 


Weight 
-  before 
Cooking. 


lbs.  oz, 

5  o 

9  13 

Z3  4 

Z  O 

5  15 

Z  Z2 

I  o 

7  o 

3  8 

9  o 

I  4 

a  4 


Weight  when 

Total 

Average 

Cooked, 
bone  &  waste 

Loss 

Cost 

deducted. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

lbs.  ot. 

oz. 

s.d. 

.       3    6 

5i 

0  10 

7    0 

4i 

z    0 

7    8 

6 

0    6 

0  i5i 

1 

0    8 

2   Z2i 

3 

0    6 

I    6i 

z    3 

0  15% 

^ 

0  zo 

3  Z3 

7i 

0  zz 

3    6k 

5 

0    9 

6    3^ 

5 

0    9 

I    ai 

I 

It 

I    65 

6 

Cost  per  lb. 

aft^r  CookioKi 

bone  &  waste 

deducted. 


s.    d 

I     3 

z 
o 
o 

z 
z 


4J 
9i 
8i 

z 

5 

0  xo^ 
z     8 
z     X 

Z      X 

1  5 

o  JZ 


969A.-TABZ«S  OIVZNa  WBIOHT  OF  BONE,  BKIN  AMD 
WASTE  IN  JOINTS  OF  VEAL. 


Name  of  Joint. 


Breast 

FiUet  

Head  

Knuckle 

Le^  (izi  cutlets) 
LQm..Mt..»...*««« 
Shoulder 


Weight  of 

Joint  when 

bottghL 


lbs,    oz. 
5      o 


Z3 

4 
t5 

13 
O 
O 


Weight  of 
bone,  tkin 
and  waste. 


lbs.    oz. 


4 
8 
O 

ZZ 

Z 


Loss  of 
weight  by 
Cooking. 


lbs.  oz. 

z  6 

2  4 

Z  Z2 

O  zii 

6  3 

z  8 

O  Z3 


Total 

Weight  of 

waste. 


lbs.  oz. 

z  10 

2  Z2 

4  Z2 
3 
o 

3 

2 


2j 

5h 
3 
Z3 


Weight  of 
eatable 
matter. 


lbs.oz. 
3       6 


o 
8 

Z2i 
13 

3 


VEAL. 


THE  JOINTS  OF  VEAL, 


RECIPES  FOR  COOKING   VEAL. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

970.-BAKED    VEAL 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  cold  roast  veal,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  i  pint  of 
bread-crumbs,  i  pint  of  good  veal  gravy,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon- 
peel,  I  blade  of  pounded  mace,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Mince  finely  the  veal  and  bacon ;  add  the  bread-crumbs,  gravy 
ud  seasoning,  and  stir  these  ingredients  well  together.  Beat  up  the 
eggs  thoroughly ;  add  these,  mix  the  whole  well  together,  put  into  a  dish, 
and  bake  firom  three-quarters  to  one  hour.  When  Uked,  a  little  good 
gravy  may  be  served  in  a  tureen  as  an  accompaniment.  It  can  be  steamed 
in  a  basin,  if  more  convenient,  and  turned  out. 

Time.—}  to  one  hour.  Average  Goat,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat  und 
gravj',  W. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

971— ROAST    BREAST    OF    VEAL 
(Fr.— Poitrine  de  Veau.) 

Ingredients,— Veal;  a Httle  flour. 

Mode.— Wash  the  veal,  well  wipe  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour;  put 
it  down  to  a   bright    fire,    not    too    near, 
u  it  should  not  be    scorched.      Baste 
plentifully  until  done ;  dish  it,  pour  over  the 
meat  some  good  melted  butter,  and  send 
table  with  it  a  piece  of  boiled  bacon  and 
cut  lemon.  brsast  or  viau 

Tiine.-.From  li  to  2  hours.    Average  Coat,  gd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October, 
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972.-8TEWED  BREAST  OF  VEAL  AND  PEAS. 
(Fr.— Poitrine  de  Veau  aux  Petits  Pols.) 

In|[redient8. — Breast  of  veal,  2  oz.  of  butter,  a  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  including  parsley;  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  2  cloves,  5  or  6 
young  onions,  i  strip  of  lemon-peel,  6  allspice,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
X  tablespoonful  of  salt,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
sherry,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  sauce,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon -juice, 
2  tablesppon/uls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  green  peas. 

Mode. — Cut  the  breast  in  half,  aiter  removing  the  bone  underneath, 
and  divide  the  meat  into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Put  the  butter  into 
a  frying-pan,  lay  in  the  pieces  of  veal,  and  firy  until  a  nice  brown 
colour.  Now  place  these  in  a  stewpan  with  the  herbs,  mace,  cloves, 
onions,  lemon-peel,  allspice  and  seasoning;  pour  over  them  just  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  the  meat ;  well  close  the  Ud,  and  let  the  whole 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  two  hours.  Strain  of}  as  much  gravy  as  is 
required,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  the  remaining  ingredients, 
skim  well,  let  it  sinjmer  for.  about  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  over  the 
lAeat.  Have  ready  some  green  peas,  boiled  separately ;  sprinkle  these 
over  the  veal,  and  serve.  It  may  be  garnished  with  forcemeat  balls, 
or  rashers  of  bacon  curled  and  fried.  Instead  of  cutting  up  the  meat, 
many  persons  prefer  it  dressed  whole ;  in  that  case,  it  should  be  half 
roasted  before  the  water,  &Cm  are  put  to  it. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Coet^  qd.  per  lb, 
•    8afBeient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

BrMdlng  ofOtiTas.— The  forwarding  of  calves  to  matnrityi  whether  intended  to  be  reared  foi 


cow  sheold  ealxe  aboi^  the  niiddle  of  &(ay.  .  As  our  subject,  however,  has  more  uaxnediatc 
reference  to'  the  calf  as  mtai  than  aa  stotkt  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  mode  of  pro 
cedare  adopted  in  the  former  case ;  and  here,  the  first  process  adopted  is  that  of  weantoi;  < 
which  consists  in  separating  the  caU  entirely  from  the  cow,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rearing  iior 
the  mother's  milk.  As  the  business  of  the  dairy  would  be  suspended  if  every  cow  were  adlowecj 
to  rear  its  young,  and  butter,  cheese  and  cream  become  dtsidgrata—tiutig^  to  be  desired,  bxtft  noi 
possessed  "^a  system  of  economical  husbandry  becomes  necessary,  so  as  to  retain  our  daxrr  pro- 
-  duce.  and  jret,  for  some  weeks  at  least,  noorish  the  calf  on  its  mother's  milk,  but  witbont  allow- 
ing the  animal  to  draw  that  supply  for  itself:  this,  with  the  proper  substituted  food  on  whict 
to  rear  \he  young  animal,  is  called  weaning. 

973.-VEAL  CAKE,    (i^y— Gateau  de  Veau,) 

(A  ConvenwU  Dish  for  a  Picnic.) 

Ingredients.— A  few  slices  of  cold  roast  veal,  a  few  slices  of  cold 
ham,  2  hard-boiled  eg^s,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  a  little 
pepper,  good  gravy  or  stock. 

Mode.— Cut  off  all  the  brown  outside  from  the  veal  and  cut  the  eggs 
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into  slices.  Proctire  a  pretty  mould ;  lay  veal,  ham,  eggs  and  parsley  in 
layers,  with  a  little  pepper  between  each;  and  when  the  mould  is  fall, 
get  some  strong  stock  and  fill  up  the  shaspe.  Bake  for  half  an  hour,  and, 
vhen  cold,  turn  it  out. 

Time.--i  hour.    Average  CoBt,  exclusive  of  the  veal  and  ham,  6d. 

SQfficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

974^-VEAL  GALANTINE.   (F/'.^-GaUntine  de  Veau.) 

ingredienta. — Small  breast  of  veal,  2  lbs.  of  sausage-meat  highly 
flavoared  with  herbs,  ^  lb.  of  (cooked  tongue  (bacon  or  ham  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  this),  some  truffles,  musbrooms,  pistachio  nuts  aiid  gherkins. 

Mode.'^Bone  the  veal  and  flatten  it  well  out,  then  spread  over  a  thiolc 
layer  of  sausage-meat,  next  a  layer  of  small  dice  cut  from  the  tongue, 
traffics,  mushrooms  and  gherkins»  upon  which  scatter  a  few  chopped 
pistachio  nuts,  then  another  layer  of  sausage-meat,  l^oll  in  a  doth*  as  a 
jam  padding,  and  boil  6  hours.  When  half  cold  tie  up  tight  and  press 
with  heavy  weights  upon  the  top ;  and  when  wanted  glaze  and  serve  gar- 
nished with  parsley  and  some  good  aspic  Jelly,  which  may  be  made  from 
the  stock  in  which  the  galantine  has  been  boiled.  This  jelly  may  be  cut 
iato  loxenges  or  roughed  with  a  fork ;  and  if  a  little  of  it  be  coloured  with 
cochineal  the  garnish  will  t>e  prettier.  Cooked  ham  may  be  substituted 
for  the  tongue  if  preferred)  and  the  seasoning  be  varied  according  to 
individual  taste. 

Tixne.— 6  hoars  to  boil  the  galantine.    Average  Cost,  6^. 

Bnfflolest  for  supper  dish.    Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Vtan  a  Odf  A/mSid  1w  Kmod.— The  age  at  if^lch  a  calf  ought  to'  be  kined  should  ndt  be 
<^^r  four  weeks :  before  that  time  the  flesh  is  certainly  not  wholesome,  wanting  firmness,  due 
eerelopiaent  of  mnacnlar  fibre,  and  those  animal  juices  on  which  the  flairovrandnatrilava  prttwr- 
ues  of  the  flesh  depend,  whatever  the  onheaTtby  palate  of  epicures  may  deem  to  the  contrary.  In 
Fraoce.  a  law  exists  to  prevent  the  slaughtering  of  calves  onder  six  wuks  of  age,  The  ciilf  is 
considered  in  prime  condition  at  tenweeka,  when  he  will  weigh  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  stone, 
ua  sometiaies  even  twenty. 


97S.~FRICA88EED     CALF'8     FEET. 
(/5'.— Pieds  de  Veau  en  Fricassee.) 

Iii^6dients.--A  set  of  calPs  feet  (four);  for  the  batter  allow  for  each 
£gg  I  tablespoonful  of  Hour,  x  tablespoopful  of  bread-crumbs,  hot  lard  ot 
clarified  dripping,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— If  the  feet  are  purchased  unclean»  dip  them  into  warm  water 
repeatedly,  and  scrape  off  the  hair,  first  One.  foot  and  then  the  others  until 
the  skin  looks  perfectly  clean,  a  saucepan  of  .water  being  kept  by  the  fire 
tmtil  they  are  finished^    After  washing  and  Hoaking  ift  c0id.walert.boil 
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them  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  until  the  bon6b  com^  easily 
away.  Then  pick  them  out,  and  after  straining  the  liquor  into  a  cleaj: 
vessel,  put  the  meat  into  a  pie-dish  until  the  next  day.  Now  cut  it  down 
in  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  on  them  a  stiff  batter  made  of  e^^, 
flour  and  bread-crumbs  in  the  at)ove  proportion ;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  plunge  them  into  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  lard.  Fr>'  the  slices  a 
nice  brown,  dry  them  before  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  dish  them  on  a 
napkin,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley.  This  should  be  eaten  with 
mdted  butter,  mustard .  and  vinegar.  Be  careful  to  have  the  lard,  boiling 
to  sft  the  batter,  or  the  pieces  of  feet  will  run  about  the  pan.  The  liquoi 
the  feet  were  boiled  in  should  be  saved,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  en 
riching  gravies,  making  jellies,  &c. 

Time.— About  3  hours  to  stew  the  feet,  10  or  15  minutes  to  fry  them 
.  Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  is.  each. 

Bnffloient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note.— This  dish  can  be  highly  recommended  to  delicate  persons. 

Oolov  of  iroftl.~As  whiteness  of  flesh  is  considered  a  great  advantage  in  veal,  batchers,  ii 
.  the  selection  of  their  calveSi  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  inside  of  their  mouths,  and  notin] 
the  colour  of  their  eyes ;  alleging  that,  from  the  signs  they  there  see,  they  can  prognosticate 
whether  the  veal  will  be  white  or  florid.  Now  that  the  custom  of  bleeding  cauves  has  been  givei 
up,  extreme  whiteness  is  not  so  much  sought  after. 

976.-COLLARED    CALF'S    HEAD. 

(Ff.— Tftte  de  Veau  Farcie.) 

In^ediexits« — A  calfs  bead,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley 
4  blades  of  pounded  mace,  i  teaspopnful  of  grated  nutmeg,  whit< 
pepper  to  taste,  a  fevir  thick  slices  of  ham^  the  yolks  of  6  eggs  boilec 
hard. 

Mode.— Scald  the  head  for  a  few  minutes  ;  take  it  out  of  the  watei 
and  with  a  blunt  knife  scrape  off  all  the  hair.  Clean  it  nicely,  divide  th( 
head  and  remove  the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  take  out  the  bones 
which  will  be  in  about  2  hours.  When  the  head  is  boned,  flatten  it  oi 
the  table,  sprinkle  over  it  a  thick  layer  of  parsley,  then  a  layer  of  ham 
and  tlien  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  cut  into  thin  rings,  and  put  a  seasoning  o 
pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  and  white  pepper  between  each  layer ;  roll  th< 
head  up  in  a  cloth,  and  tie  it  up  as  tightly  as  possible.  Boil  it  for 
hours,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  place  a  heavy  weight  on  thi 
top,  the  same  as  for  other  collars.  Let  it  remain  till  cold  ;  then  removi 
the  cloth  and  binding,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

Time.— Altogether  6  hours.    Average  Cost,  55.  each. 

Boffloient  for  xo  persons. 

SeMonable  from  March  to  October. 
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977-CALPS  HEAD,  WITH    PARSLEY  AND  LEMON 
SAUCE.    (Fr.^Tfite  de  Veau  i  la  Mattre  d'Hdtel.) 

IngrodieiitB.— The  remains  of  a  cold  calfs  head,  rather  more  than  i 
pint  of  Maltre  d'h6tel  sauce,  No.  731. 

Mode. — Make  the  sauce  by  recipe  No.  731,  and  have  it  sufficiently 
thick  that  it  may  nicely  cover  the  meat;  remove  the  bones  from  the 
bead,  and  cut  the  meat  into  neat  slices.  When  the  sauce  is  ready,  lay  in 
the  meat ;  let  it  gradually  warm  through,  and,  after  it  boils  up,  let  it  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  5  min^tes,  and  serve. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  i|  hour.  Average  Coat,  exclusive  of  the 
meat,  is.-  2d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

978.-CAPITAL  DISH  FROM  COLD  VEAL  OR  FOWL 

Ingredients.— Remains  of  cold  veal  or  fowl,  parsley,  shalot,  pepper, 
salt,  vinegar,  butter,  hot  lard. 

Mode.~-I>ivide  the  meat  or  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  chop  the  shalot  and 
parsley  and  mix  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  then  dip  the  pieces  of 
meat  in.  Prepare  a  frying-pan,  by  putting  in  sufficient  lard  to  fry  the 
pieces,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  put  a  small  bit  of  butter  on  each 
piece  of  meat  and  fry  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

Time.— 15  to  ao  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4i.,  exclusive  of  meat. 

Snffleient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

979-MOULDED    CALF'S    HEAD. 
(Fr.— T6te  de  Veau  en  Aspic.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  a  calfs  head,  some  thin  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon,  6  or  8  eggs  boiled  hard,  i  dessertspoonful  of  salt,  pepper, 
mixed  spice,  and  parsley,  i  pint  of  good  white  gravy,  or  stock,  No.  278. 

Mode.— Cat  the  head  into  thin  slices.  Butter  a  tin  mould,  cut  the 
yolks  of  eggs  in  half,  and  put  some  of  them  round  the  tin  in  a  pattern : 
sprinkle  some  of  the  parsley,  spice,  &c.,  over  it ;  then  put  in  the  head  and 
the  bacon  in  layers,  adding  occasionally  more  eggs  and  spice  till  the 
whole  of  the  bead  is  used.  Pour  in  the  gravy,  cover  the  top  with  a  thin 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Take 
off  the  paste,  and  when  cold,  turn  it  nut. 

Time.— From  i  to  I  hour  to  bake  the  preparation.  Average  Oosty 
exclusive  of  the  veal,  is.  6d. 

Baaeteat  for  6  penont. 
.  flsasonable  from  March  to  October. 
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98a- CURRIED  VEAL.    (JTir.^Veau  k  rindienne.) 

[{Col4MfiU  Cookery.). 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  veal»  4  onions,  «  apt>led 
sliced,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  i  dessertspoonful  pf  flour,  i  pint 
of  broth  or  water,. i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode.— Slice  the  onions  and  apples,  and  fry  th^m  in  a  little  batter  ; 
then  take  them  out,  cut  the  meat  into  neat  cutlets,  and  fry  these  of  a.  pale 
brown ;  add  the  curry-powder  and  floiH*,  put  in  the  onioq,  apples,  and 
a  little  broth  or  water,  and  stew  gently  till  quite  tender ;  add  the  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve  with  an  edging  of  boiled  ri^ce.  The  curry  may  be 
ornamented  with  pickles,  capsicums,  and  gherkins  arranged  prettily  on 
the  top. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  41^. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

981.-6TE WED  VEAL    (Fr.— Veau  a  la  Bourgeoise.) 

(ExcclUnt) 

Ingredients.-^^  to  3  lbs.  of  the  loin  or  neck  of  veal,  10  or  12  yoiin^ 
carrots,  a  bunch  of  green  onions,  z  slices  of  lean  bacon,  2  blades  of  pounded 
mace,  i- bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  pepper  ^nd  salt  to  taste,  a  few  new  pota.* 
toes,  I  pint  pf  green  peas. 

Mode.— Cut  the  veal  into  cutlets,  trim  thbm,  and  put  the  trimmiiig:s 
into  ^  stewpan  with  a  little  bitter ;  by  ip  the.  cutlets  and  fiy  them  a  nice 
brown  colour  on  both  sides.  Add  the  bacon,  carrots,  onions,  spice,  herbs, 
and  seasoning ;  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stew  gsntly  Cor 
2  hours  on  a  very  slow  fire.  When  done,  skim  off  the  fat,  take  out  the 
herbs,  and'  flavoitf'  the  gravy  with  a  little  tomato  sauce  and  ketchup. 
Have  ready  the  peas  and  potatoesi  l>oiled  sep^raiely;  put  them  with  the 
veal,  and  serve- 

Tiixie.~-2  hours.    Average  Cost,  35. 4i. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Juno  to  August  with  peas ;— rather  ear]ier  when 
these  are  ^omitted. 

9S2.— SCOTCH  COLLOPS.    (Fi'.— Escalopes  k  TEcossaise.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  xxjast  veal,  a  little  butter,  f!otir,  \ 
pint  of  water,  i  onion,  1  blade  of  pounded  mace,  1  tablespoonful  of  lemon* 
jlilGe^  i  teaspoohful  of  finely  minced  lemon  peel,  a  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry, 
I  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode.— Cut  the  veal  the  same  thickness  as  for  euiidts,  rather  Iferger 
than  a  crown  piece ;  flour  the  meat  well,  and  fry  a  light  brown  in  tatter  i 
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dredge  again  with  flour,  and  add  ^  pint  of  water,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees ; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  add  the  onion  and  mace,  and  let  it 
sinuner  very  gently  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  flavour  the  gravy 
with  lemon-juice,  peel,  wine  and  ketchup,  in  the  above  proportion ;  give 
one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time! — }  hour.    Average  Costi  exclusive  of  the  meat,  5^, 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

985.— SfcOTCH    C0LL0P8,  WHITE, 
(Fr.^Escalopes  &  rEcossaise.) 

(Cold  Matt  Cookety.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  veal,  ^  teaspoonful  of  grated 
nntmeg,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  a  httle 
butter,  I  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  \  pint  of  water,  i  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
saoce,  I  tablespoonfiil  of  lemon -juice,  \  teaspoonful  of  lemon-peel,  i  tablet 
spoofifii]  of  mushroom  ketchup,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cteam,  i  tablespooaful 
ofsheny. 

Mode. — Cut  the  veal  into  thin  slices,  about  3  inches  in  width ;  hack 
them  with  a  knife,  and  grate  on  them  the  nutmeg,  mace,  cayenne,  and 
salt,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter.  Dish  them,  and  make  a  gravy  in  the 
pan  by  putting  in  the  remaining  ingredients.  Give  one  boil,  and  pour  it 
over  the  coUops ;  garnish  with  lemon  and  slices  of  toasted  bacon,  rolled. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  to  this  dish.  If  cream  is  not  at  hand, 
substitute  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  well  with  a  little  milk. 
Time.—About  5  or  7  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

984.-ROA8T  FILLET  OF  VEAL. 
(Fr— Rouelle  de  Veau  ftdtie.) 

Ingredients. — ^Veal,  forcemeat  No.  629,  melted  butter. 

Mode.— Have  the  fillet  cut  according  to  the  size  required ;  take  out 
the  bone,  and  after  raising  the  skin  from  the  meat,  put  under  the  flap  a 
nice  forcemeat,  made  by  recipe  Ko.  fiag.  Prepare 
suificient  of  thisg  as  there  should  be  some  left  to  cat 
cold,  and  to  season  and  flavour  a  mince  if  required. 
Skewer  and  bind  the  veal  up  in  a  round  form ;  dredge 
well  with  flour,  put  it  down  at  some  distince  from 
the  fire  at  first,  and  baste  continually.  About  half 
aq  )jour  before  serving,  draw  it  nearer  the  fire,  that  it  may  acquitc 
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more  colour,  as  the  outside  should  be  of  a  rich  brown,  but  not  burnt. 
Dish  it,  remove  the  skewers,  which  replace  by  a  silver  one ;  pour  over 
the  joint  some  good  melted  butter,  and  serve  with  either  boiled  ham, 
bacon,  or  pickled  pork.  Never  omit  to  send  a  cut  lemon  to  table  with 
roast  veal. 

Time.~A  fillet  of  veal  weighing  12  lbs.,  about  4  hours.  Average 
Cost,  ii<f.  per  lb. 

Safflcient  for  10  or  12  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

985.-8TEWED  FILLET  OF  VEAL 
(Fr.— Rouelie  de  Veau  Farcie.) 

Ingredients. — A  small  fillet  of  veal,  forcemeat  No.  629,  thickening  of 
butter  and  flour,  a  few  mushrooms,  white  pepper  to  taste ;  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  lemon-juice,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  ^  glass  of  sherry,  ^  pint  of 
weak  stock. 

Mode. — If  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  purchased,  take  off  the  knuckle  to 
stew,  and  also  the  square  end,  which  will  Serve  for  cutlets  or  pies. 
Remove  the  bone,  and  fill  the  space  with  a  forcemeat  No.  629.  Roll  and 
skewer  it  up  firmly ;  place  a  few  skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  sticking,  and  cover  the  veal  with  a  little  weak  stock. 
Let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  tender,  as  the  more  slowly  veal  is  stewed 
the  better.  Strain  and  thicken  the  sauce,  flavour  it  with  lemon-juice, 
mace,  sherry,  and  white  pepper ;  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat. 
The  skewers  should  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  silver  one,  and  the 
dish  garnished  with  slices  of  cut  lemon. 

Time.— A  fillet  of  veal  weighing  6  lbs.,  3  hours'  very  gentle  stewing. 
Average  Cost,  n^.  per  lb. 

Safflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Tba  Ooldm  Calf. —We.  are  told  is  the  book  of  Geoests.  that  Aaron,  in  tha  lengthened  absence 
of  Moses,  was  constrained  by  the  impatient  people  to  make  them  an  image  to  worship ;  and  that 
Aaron,  instead  of  using  his  delegated  power  to  curb  this  sinful  expression  of  the  tribes  and 
appease  the  discontented  Jews,  at  once  complied  with  their  demand,  and  telling  them  to  bring  to 
him  their  rlnos  and  trinkets,  fashioned  out  of  their  willing  contributions  a  calf  of  gold,  before 
which  the  multitude  fell  down  and  worshipped. 

986.~BOILED    CALF'S    HEAD. 
(Ff. —Tete  de  Veau  k  la  Mattre  d'Hdtel.) 

{With  the  Skin  on.) 

Ingredients— Calf  *3  head,  boiling  water,  bread-crumbs,  i  large  bunch 
of  parsley,  butter,  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  I  tablespoonful  of  lemon -juice,  2  or  three  grains  of  cayenne. 
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Mode.— Put  the  head  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  for  3  or  4  minutes ;  take  it  out,  hold  it  by  the  ear,  and  with  the  back 
cf  a  knife,  scrape  off  the  hair  (should  it  not  come  off  easily,  dip  the  head 
again  into  boiling  water).  When  perfectly  clean,  take  the  eyes  out,  cut  off 
the  ears,  and  remove  the  brain,  which  soak  for  an  hour  in  warm  water.  Put 
the  head  into  hot  water  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make  it  look  white, 
and  then  have  ready  a  stewpan,  into  which  lay  the  head  ;  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  bring  it  gradually  to  boil.  Remove  the  scum,  and  add  a 
little  salt,  which  assists  to  throw  it  up.  Simmer  it  very  gently,  from  2^  to 
3  boors,  and  when  nearly  done,  boil  the  brains  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
skin  and  chop  them,  not  too  finely,  and  add  a  teaspoonfiil  of  minced 
parsley  which  has  been  previously  scalded.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  stir  the  brains,  parsley,  &c.,  into  about  4  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter;  add  the  lemon-juice  and  cayenne,  and  keep  these  hot  by  the  side 
of  the  fire.  Take  up  the  head,  cut  out  the  tongue,  skin  it,  put  it  on  a  small 
dish  with  the  brains  round  it ;  sprinkle  over  the  head  a  few  bread-crumbs 
mixed  with  a  little  minced  parsley ;  brown  these  before  the  fire,  and  serve 
«ith  a  tureen  of  parsley-and-butter,  and  either  boiled  bacon,  ham,  or 
pickled  pork  as  an  accompaniment. 

Time.— 2^  to  3  hours.  Average  Coet,  according  to  the  season,  from 
3s.  6i.  to  75.  td. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  9  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 


987.-BOILED  CALPS  HEAD. 
{/>,— T6te  de  Veau  k  la  Mattre  d  H6tel.) 

(Without  the  Skin.) 

^i^i^ents. — Calfs  head,  water,  a  little  salt,  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  batter,  i  tablespoonfiil  of  minced  parsley,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste 
I  taWeipoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Hode.— After  the  head  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  brains 
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removed,  soak  it  in  water  to  blanch  it.    Lay  the  brains  also  into  warm 
^•ater  to  soak,  and  let  them  remain  for  about  an  hour.    Put  the  head 
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into  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it,  and  wheii  it  boils 
add  a  little  salt ;  take  ofF  every  particle  of  scum  as  it  rises,  and  boil  th< 
head  until  perfectly  tender.  Boil  the  brains,  chop  them,  and  mix  wit! 
them  melted  butter,  minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-juice  in  th< 
above  proportion.  Take  up  the  head,  skin  the  tongue,  and  put  it  on  i 
small  dish  with  the  brains  round  it  Have  ready  some  parsley  and  butter 
smother  the  head  with  it,  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  in  a  tureen 
Bacon,  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  a  pig's  cheek  are  indispensable  with  calf  ^ 
head.  The  brains  are  sometimes  chopped  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  b6chamel,  No.  665. 

Time. — From  i^  to  2^  hours.  Average  Cost,  according  to  the  season 
from  5$. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note.— The  liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled  should  be  saved ;  it  makes 
excellent  soup,  and  will  be  found  a  nice  addition  to  gravies,  &c.  Half  a  calfs 
head  is  as  frequently  served  as  a  whole  one,  it  being  a  more  convenient-sized 
joint  for  a  small  family.  It  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  and  served  with  the 
same  sauces,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 


988.-HASHED  CALPS  HEAD- 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  a  cold  boiled  calf  s  head,  i  quart  of  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  i  onion,  i  carrot, 
a  strip  of  lemon-peel,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  salt  and  white  pepper  to 
taste,  a  very  Uttle  cayenne,  rather  more  than  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry,  i 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  force- 
meat balls. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  int6  neat  slices^and  p\it  the  bones  and  trimmings 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  above  proportion  of  liquor  that  the  head  was 
boiled  in.  Add  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  onion,  i  carrot,  a  strip  of 
lemon*peel,  and  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  and  let  these  boil  for  i  hour, 
or  until  the  gravy  is  reduced  nearly  half.  Strain  it  into  a  clean  stewpan, 
thicken  it  with  a  little  butter  and  flour,  and  add  a  flavouring  of  sherry, 
lemon-juice  and  ketchup,  in  the  above  proportion  ;  season  with  pepper, 
salt  and  a  little  cayenne :  put  in  the  meat,  let  it  gradually  warm  throug^h, 
but  not  boil  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  Garnish  the  dish  with  force- 
meat balls  and  pieces  of  bacon  rolled  and  toasted,  placed  alternately,  aud 
send  it  to  table  very  hot. 

Time.— Altogether  li  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  remains 
of  the  head,  8i. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 
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989.^BOILED  CALPS  HEAD,  HASHED. 
(Ff.— T6te  de  Veau.) 

Ingredients.— Calf 's  bead,  i  ^gg,  ijteaspoonful  of  flour,  a  grating  of 
nntmeg,  3  tablespoonfals  of  milk,  6  slices  of  bacon,  2  dozen  forcemeat 
balls,  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  mace,  an  onion,  bunch  of  herbs,  a  wine- 
glas^  of  port,  S  mushrooms,  i  pint  of  gravy,  \  lb.  of  lard* 

Mode. — Carefully  cleanse  the  head  of  a  freshly-killed  calf,  boil  it  three* 
qoarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  slice  it  up  into  nice-looking 
pieces.  Peel  the  tongue,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Boil  the  brains  in  a 
cloth,  chop  it  fine,  and  beat  it  up  with  the  egg,  flour,  milk,  and  nutmeg. 
Have  ready  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  lard,  and  fry  the  mixture  in  fritters  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  Flavour  the  gravy  with  the  seasoning  of  pepper, 
salt  and  mace,  herbs,  onion  and  cayenne  pepper ;  let  it  simmer  20  n^inutcs, 
and  strain  it,  and  add  the  wine  and  mushrooms.  Place  the  sliced  head 
and  tongue  in  this,  and  let  it  warm  gently  for  10  minutes.  Serve  In  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  with  the  braiUi  fritters,  bacon,  and  forcemeat  balls 
round. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  25,  6</. 

Sufficient  for  H  persons. 

Seasoxiable  from  March  to  October. 


99o.-CALF'S  HEAD  PIE.    {Fk—PSA6  de  T6te  de  Veau.) 

In^edients. — Remains  of  cold  calf  s  head,  cold  boiled  ham,  force- 
meat balls,  No.  629,  2  hard-boiled  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  herbs,  pepper- 
corns, 1  onion,  J  pint  of  gravy.    ^  lb.  pie-crust. 

Mode.— Remove  all  bones  from  the  meat,  and  trim  it  into  neat  slices. 
Take  a  pie-dish  and  put  a  layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom,  then  one  of  head 
>»ith  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  any  brain  sauce,  if  you  have 
it;  ibt  the  layers  over  with  forcemeat  balls  and  sliced  egg.  For  the 
gravy,  put  the  bones  and  any  trimmings  of  veal  into  a  saucepan  with  an 
onion,  mace,  peppercorns  and  herbs,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water.  Let  it  simmer  till  a  good  gravy  is  obtained,  then  pour  some  of  it 
into  the  dish.  Now  roll  out  the  paste,  and  put  a  cover  on  the  dish, 
making  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  steam  to  escape.  This  must  be  hidden 
afterwards  by  a  paste  ornament.  Bake  in  a  rather  slow  oven  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  tl^cn  take  out,  pour  in  the  rest  of  the  gravy,  put  on 
the  ornament,  and  set  it  aside  ito  get  cold. 

Time.—)  hour.    Average  Co8t|  exclusive  of  meat,  84. 

Bufflcient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seaaonable  from  March  to  October. 
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991— CALPS     LIVER    WITH     SWEET    HERBS    AND 

SHARP  SAUCE.    (Ff.~Foie  de  Veau  aux  Fines 

Herbes  et  k  la  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredients. — A  calfs  liver,  flour,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  in- 
cluding parsley ;  when  liked,  2  xninced  chalots ;  i  teaspoonful  of  flour« 
I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Procure  a  calfs  liver  as  white  as  possible,  and  cut  it  into 
slices  of  a  good  and  equal  shape.  Dip  them  in  flour,  and  fry  them  of  a 
good  light  gold  colour  in  a  little  butter.  When  they  are  done,  put  them 
on  a  dish,  which  keep  hot  before  the  fire.  Mince  the  herbs  very  fine,  put 
them  in  the  frying-pan  with  a  little  more  butter ;  add  the  remaining  in- 
gredients, simmer  gently  until  the  herbs  are  done,  and  pour  over  the  liver. 

Thne.^  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  slices,  from  5  to  10  minutes. 
Average  Cost,  gi.  per  lb. 

Buffloient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

992.-CALPS  LIVER  AND  BACON.    . 
/>.— (Foie  de  Veau  au  Lard.) 

Ingredients.— 2  or  3  lbs.  of  liver,  bacon,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  ^  pint  of 
water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  liver  in  thin  slices,  and  cut  as  many  slices  of  bacon 
as  there  are  of  liver ;  fry  the  bacon  first,  and  put  that  on  a  hot  dish 
before  the  fire.  Fry  the  liver  in  the  fat  which  comes  from  the  bacon,  after 
seasoning  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredging  over  it  a  very  little  flour. 
Turn  the  liver  occasionally,  to  prevent  its  burning,  and,  when  done,  lay  it 
round  the  dish,  with  a  piece  of  bacon  between  each.  Pour  away  the 
bacon  fat,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter,  dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add  the 
lemon-juice  and  water,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish.    It  may  be  garnished  with  slices  of  cut  lemon  or  forcemeat  balls. 

Time.— According  to  the  thickness  of  the  slices,  from  5  to  10 
minutes.    Average  Cost,  gd,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

993.--LIVER  SAUSAGES. 
(Fr.— Saucisses  de  Foie  de  Veau.) 
Ingredients.—)  lb.  of  fat  bacon,  x  Ib.of  calfs  liver,  ^  Ib.of  bread-crumbs, 
3  eggs>  I  bay  leaf,  J  teaspoonful  of  thyme,  ^  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon- 
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peel,  \  teaspQonful  of  nutmeg^ :  teaspoonful  of  salt,  x  tcaspoonful  of  parsleyv 
1  teaspoonibl  of  pepper. 

Mode. — Mince  the  bacon  and  liver  finely,  then  add  the  remaining  in- 
gredients and  incorporate  thoroughly.  Beat  the  eggs  thoroughly,  then 
mobten  the  mixture,  with  them  and  encase  it  in  the  skins ;  fry  them 
vith  a  little  butter  or  lard  in  the  pan,  of  a  nice  rich  brown,  pricking 
the  skins  with  a  fork  to  prevent  their  bursting.  Serve  on  toast  or  with 
mashed  potatoes. 

Time.— 10  to  12  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  6i.  for  this  quantity. 

Snfflcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note. — Calf  s  liver  staffed  with  forcemeat,  No.  629,  to  which  has  been  added  1' 
little  fat  bacon,  will  be  found  a  very  savoury  diftb.  It  should  be  larded  or 
wrapped  in  battered  paper,  and  roasted  l)efore  a  clear  fire.  Brown  gravy  and 
cnrrant  jelly  should  be  served  with  it. 

994--FILLET  OF  VEAL  WITH  BECHAMEL  SAUCE. 
(Ff.-— Roueile  de  Veau  au  Bechamel.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 
In^edients.— A  small  fillet  of  veal,  i  pint  of  bechamel  sauce,  No.  665-, 
a  few  bread-crumbs,  clarified  butter. 

Mode.— A  fillet  of  veal  that  has  been  roasted  the  preceding  day  will 
answer  very  well  for  this  dish.    Cut  the  middle  out  rather  deep,  leaving  a 
good  margin  round,  from  which  to  cut  nice  slices,  and,  if  there  should 
be  any  cracks  in  the  veal,  fill  them  up  with  forcemeat.     Mince  finely  the 
meat  that  was  taken  out,  mixing  with  it  a  little  of  the  forcemeat  to 
fiavonr,  and  stir  to  it  sufficient  bechamel  to  make  it  of  a  proper  con- 
sistency.   Warm  the  veal  in  the  oven  for  about  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
baste  it  well,  that  it  may  not  be  dry ;  put  the  mince  in  the  place  where 
the  meat  was  taken  out,  sprinkle  a  few  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  drop 
a  little  clarified  butter  on  the  bread-crumbs ;  put  it  into  the  oven  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  brown,  and  pour  bechamel  (sauce,  No.  665)  round 
the  sides  of  the  dish. 
Time.— Altogether  li  hour.    Average  Cost,  u.  per  lb. 
Safflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seaaonable  from  March  to  October.  > 

995--TO  RAGOUT  A  KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL 
(/t.— Jarret  de  Veau.) 
bl^redlentB. — Knuckle  of   veal,  pepper  and  salt   to   taste,    fiour, 
X  onion,  i  head  of  celery,  or  a  little  celery-seed,  a  faggot  of  savoury 
oerbs,  z  blades  of  pounded  mace,  thickening  of  butter  and  fiour,  a  £ew 
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young  carrotSt  z  tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  i  tablespoonful  of  tomato 
sauce,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry,  the  juice  of  t  lemon. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  from  a  knuckle  of  veal  into  neat  slices,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge  them  with  flour.  Fry  them  in  a  little 
^  butter  of  a  pale  brown,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  bone  (which 
should  be  chopped  in  several  places) ;  add  the  celery,  herbs,  mace,  and 
carrots  ;  pour  over  all  about  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  for  two  hours  over  a  slow  but  clear  fire.  Take  out  the  slices  of 
meat  and  carrots,  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  butter  rolled 
,  in  flour ;  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  give  one  boil,  put  back  the  meat 
and  carrots,  let  these  get  hot  through,  and  serve.  When  in  season^  a 
few  green  peas,  boiled  separately ,  and  added  to  this  dish  at  the  moment  of 
serving,  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  addition. 

Tim6.'--a  hours.    Avenvge  Cost,  yd,  to  ^,  per  lb. 

Buffloient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonabe  from  March  to  October. 

996.-STEWED  KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  AND  RICE. 
(Fn— Jarret  de  Veau  au  Riz.) 
Ingredients. — Knuckle  of  veal,  i  onion,  2  blades  of  mace,  i  teaspoon* 
fill  of  salt,  jt  lb.  of  rice. 

Mode.— Have  the  knuckle  cut  small,  or  cut  some  cutlets  from  it,  that 
It  may  be  just  large  enough  to  be  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  dressed,  as 

cold  boiled  veal  is  not  a  particularly 
tempting  dish.  3reak  the  ^hank-bone, 
wash  it  clean,  and  put  the  meat  into  a 
stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it. 
/^^gM^Pj^^llJgwp^g^  Let  it  gradually  come  to  a  boil,  put  in  the 
^^gJjHJBtjJS?^      salt,  and  remove  the  scum  as  fast  as  it 

rises.    When  it  has  simmered  gently  for 

KNUCKLE  OF  vKAL.  about  threc-quartcrs  of  an  hour,  add  the 

remaining  ingredients,  and  stew  the  whole 

gently  for  2J  hours.    Put  the  meat  into  a  deep  dish,  pour  over  it  the  rice, 

&c.,  and  send  boiled  bacon,  and  a  tureen  of  parsley-and-butter,  No.  753, 

to  table  with  it, 

Time.—A  knuckle  of  veal  weighing  6  lbs.,  3  hours'  gentle  stewing. 
Average  Oost,  yd.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note. — Macaroni,  instead  of  rice,  boiled  with  the  veal,  will  be  found  good ;  or 
the  rice  and  macaroni  may  be  omitted,  and  the  veal  sent  to  tabk  smothered  in 
parsley-and-buuer. 
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997— ROAST    LOIN    OF   VEAL 
(Fr.— Longe  de  Veau  Rdtie.) 

Ingredients.— Veal;  melted  butter. 

Mode. — Paper  the  kidney  fat ;  roll  in  and  skewer  the  flap,  which 
makes  the  joint  a  good  shape ;  dredge  it  well  with  flour«  and  put  it  down 
to  a  bright  fire.  Should  the  loin  be  very  large, 
skewer  the  kidney  back  for  a  time  to  roast 
thoToaghly.  Keep  it  weU  basted,  and,  a  short 
time  before  serving,  remove  the  paper  from 
the  kidney,  and  allow  it  to  acquire  a  nice 
brown  colour,  but  it  should  not  be  bnmr.  ,«,««-«»., 

Have  ready  some  melted  butter.  No.  676,  put 

it  into  the  dripping-pan  after  it  is  emptied  of  its  contents,  pour  it  over  the 
veal,  and  serve.  Garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  forcemeat 
balls,  and  send  to  table  with  it  boiled  bacon,  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  pig's 
cheek. 

Tintie.— A  large  loin,  3  hours.    Average  Oost,  lof.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October* 

Note. — ^A  piece  of  toast  should  be  placed  under  the  kidney  when  the  veal  is 
dished. 


998.-LOIN  OF  VEAL  WITH  BECHAMEL  8AUCE- 

{Fr.-^Longe  de  Veau  au  Bechamel.) 

{Cold  Miat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— Loin  of  veal,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel^ 
rather  more  than  i  pint  of  bechamel,  No.  665. 

Mode. — A  loin  of  veal  which  has  come  from  table  with  very  Httle  taken 
off,  answers  very  well  for  this  dish.  Cut  off  the  meat  from  the  inside* 
mince  it,  and  mix  with  it  some  minced  lemon-peel ;  put  it  into  sufficient 
b6chamel  to  warm  through.  In  the  meantine,  wrap  the  joint  in  buttered 
paper,  and  place  it  in  the  oven,  to  warm.  When  thoroughly  hot,  dish  the 
mince,  place  the  loin  above  it,  and  pour  over  the  remainder  of  the 
bechamel. 

nine.— li  hour  to  warm  the  meat  in  the  oven.  Average  OOBti  lod^ 
per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October* 
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999.-LOIN  OF  VEAL  k  la  DAUBE. 
(Fr— Carr6  de  Veau  Farci  aux  Tomatcs,  etc.) 

Ingredients.— The  chump  end  of  a  loin  of  veal,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  a 
few  slices  of  bacon,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of  mace,  J  tea- 
spoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  i  pint  of  veal  stock  or  water,  5  or  6  green 
onions. 

Mode.— Cut  off  the  chump  from  a  loin  of  veal,  and  take  out  the  bone  ; 
fill  the  cavity  with  forcemeat,  No,  629,  tie  it  up  tightly,  and  lay  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  bones  and  trimmings,  and  cover  the  veal  with  a  few 
slices  of  bacon.  Add  the  herbs,  mace,  pepper,  and  onions,  and  stock  or 
water ;  cover  the  pan  with  a  closely-fitting  Hd,  and  simmer  for  2  hours, 
shaking  the  stewpan  occasionally..  Take  out  the  bacon,  herbs  and 
onions ;  reduce  the  gravy,  if  not  already  thick  enough,  to  a  glaze,  with 
which  glaze  the  meat,  and  serve  with  tomato,  mushroom,  or  sorrel  sauce. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

X000.-MINCED  VEAL  WITH  BECHAMEL  SAUCE. 

(Fy.— Veau  au  B6chamel.) 

{Coli  Meat  Cookery,      Very  good,) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  i  pint  of  bechamel  sauce, 
No.  665,  ^  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  forcemeat  balls. 

Mode.— Cut — but  do  not  chop-^Sk  few  slices  of  cold  roast  veal  as  finely 
as  possible,  sufficient  to  make  rather  more  than  i  lb.  weighed  after  being 
minced.  Make  the  above  proportion  of  bechamel,  by  recipe  No.  665  ; 
add  the  lemon-peel,  put  in  the  veal,  and  let  the  whole  gradually  warm 
through.  When  it  is  at  the  point  of  simmering,  dish  it,  and  garnish  with 
forcemeat  balls  and  firied  sippets  of  bread. 

Time.— To  simmer,  i  minute.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat,  is.  4^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

looi.^MINCED  VEAL    (^i^.— Veau  k  ia  CrSme.) 

(More  Economical,) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  fillet  or  loin  of  veal,  rather 
more  than  i  pint  of  water,  i  onion,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-pccU 
salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  2  or  3  young 
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»rrots,  a  &ggot  of  sweet  herbs,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  x  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk. 

Mode.— Take  about  i  lb.  of  veal,  and  should  there  be  any  bones 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  brown  out- 
side, and  a  few  meat  trimmings ;  add  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  water, 
the  onion  cut  in  slices,  lemon-peel,  seasoning,  mace,  carrots,  and  herbs ; 
simmer  these  well  for  rather  more  than  i  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
Rub  a  little  flour  into  some  butter ;  add  this  to  the  gravy,  set  it  on  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils,  skim  well.  Mince  the  veal  finely  by  cuttings  and 
not  chopping  it ;  put  in  the  gravy;  let  it  get  warmed  through  gradually  ; 
add  the  lemon-juice  and  cream,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling, 
sene.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread  and  slices  of  bacon 
roUed  and  toasted.  Forcemeat  balls  may  also  be  added.  If  more  lemon- 
peel  is  liked  than  is  stated  above,  put  a  little  very  finely  minced  to  the 
veal,  after  it  is  warmed  in  tlie  gravy. 

Time.— I  hour  to  make  the  gravy.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat,  6^. 

Snfllcient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Ite  Oalf  a  8^1)01  of  Dlytiie  Power.— A  singolar  symbolical  ceremony  existed  amoni;  the 
Hebrews,  !n  which  the  calf  performed  a  most  important  part.     The  calf  beini;  a  type  or  symbol 
of  Dime  power,  or  what  was  called  the  Blohim— the  Almighty  Intelligence  that  broagbt  them 
OQt  of  Eq^— was  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light  by  the  Jews  as  the  cross  subsequently  was 
by  the  Christians,  a  mystical  emblem  of  the  Divine  passion  and  goodness.    Consequently,  an 
oath  taken  oo  either  thiB  calf  or  the  cross  ytzb  consiaered  equally  solemn  and  sacred  by  Jew  or 
Naurene,  and  the  breaking  of  it  a  soul-etaining  perjury  on  themselves,  and  an  insult  and  profana- 
tioQ  directly  offered  to  the  Almighty.    To  render  the  oath  more  impressive  and  solemn,  it  was 
otttooary  to  slang|iter  a  dedicated  calf  in  the  temple,  when,  the  priesu  having  divided  the  car- 
case into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  and,  with  intervening  spaces,  arranged  the  several  limbs  on 
the  oorble  pavement,  the  one,  or  all  the  partv,  if  there  were  many  individuals,  to  be  bound  by 
tbe  oath,  repeating  the  words  of  the  compact,  threading  their  way  in  and  out  through  the  different 
cpaces,  till  they  had  taken  the  circuit  of  each  portion  of  the  divided  calf,  when  tbe  ceremony  was 
ffpt'lnded.  To  avert  tbe  anger  of  the  Lord,  when  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  Nebuchadnettar 
and  Itts  Babylonian  host,  the  Jews  had  made  a*  solemn  vow  to  God,  ratified  by  the  ceremony  of 
the  call  if  He  released  them  from  their  dreaded  foe,  to  cancel  the  servitude  of  their  Hebrew 
brethreo.   After  investing  the  city  for  some  time,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  dreadful  suffer- 
laKaad  privation,  tbe  Babylonians,  hearing  that  Pharaoh,  whom  the  Jews  had  solicited  for  aid, 
was  rapidly  approaching  with  a  powerful  army,  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  removing  to  a 
disiaacctook  up  a  position  where  they  could  mtercept  the  Egyptians,  and  still  cover  the  city, 
^^noacr  did  the  lews  behold  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  than  they  believed  all  danger  was  past, 
^•«itb  their  nsusu  turpitude, they  repudiated  their  oath,  and  refused  to  liberate  their  oppressed 
J'ointr^nn).   For  this  violation  ot  their  covenant  with  the  I^rd.  they  were  given  over  to  all  the 
borronofthe  tword,  pestilence,  and  famine  (Jeremiah,  xxxiv,  15-17). 

1002.— MINCED  VEAL  AND  MACARONI. 
(Ff.— Veau  au  Macaroni.) 

{A  pretty  Side  or  Corner  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  minced  cold  roast  veal,  3  oz.  of  ham,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  J  teaspoonful  of  gyrated  nut- 
>n«g»  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  i  lb.  of  macaroni,  i  or  2  eggs  to  bind,  a  small 
piece  of  butter. 
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Mode,-<-Cut  some  nice  slices  from  a  cold  fillet  of  veal,  ttim  off  the 
brown  outside,  and  mince  the  meat  finely  with  the  above  propoo-tion  of 
ham ;  should  the  meat  be  very  dry,  add  a  spoonful  of  good  gravy.  Seaaon 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  the  grated  nutmeg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  mix  these  ingredients  with  i  or  2  eggs  well  beaten,  which  should  bind 
the  mixture  and  make  it  like  forcemeat  In  the  meantime,  boil  the  ma- 
caroni in  salt  and  water,  and  drain  it ;  butter  a  mould,  put  some  of  the 
macaroni  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  it,  in  whatever  form  is  Hked ;  mix 
the  remainder  with  the  forcemeat,  fill  the  mould  up  to  the  top,  put  a 
plate  or  small  dish  on  it,  and  steam  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  it  out 
carefully,  and  serve  with  good  gravy  poured  round,  but  not  over,  the 
meat. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  8i. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note. — ^To  make  a  variety,  boil  some  carrots  and  turnips  separately  in  a  little 
salt  and  water ;  when  done,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  i-8th  inch  in  thickness  ; 
butter  an  oval  mould,  and  place  these  in  it,  in  white  and  red  stripes  alteroately. 
at  the  bottom  and  sides.  Proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  and  be  very  careful 
in  turning  it  out  of  the  mould. 

1003.-MOULDED  MINCED  VEAL 
(Fn— Boudin  du  Veau.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  cold  roast  veal,  a  small  slice  of  bacon,  ^  tea« 
spoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  i  onion  chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper,  and 
pounded  mace  to  taste,  a  slice  of  toast  soaked  in  milk,  i  egg. 

Mode.— Mitice  the  meat  very  fine,  after  removing  from  it  all  skin  and 
outside  pieces,  and  chop  the  bacon ;  mix  these  well  together,  adding  the 
lemon-peel,  onion,  seasoning,  mace,  and  toast.  When  all  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  incorporated,  beat  up  an  egg,  with  which  bind  the  mixture. 
Butter  a  shape,  put  in  the  meat,  and  bake  or  steam  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  turn  it  out  of  the  mould  carefully,  and  pour  round  it  a  good 
brown  gravy.  A  sheep's  head  dressed  in  this  manner  is  an  economical 
and  savoury  dish. 

Time.—}  hour.    Average  CoBt«  exclusive  of  the  meat,  4^. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

1004.-BRAISED  NECK  OF  VEAL. 
(Fr.— Collet  de  Veau  Brais6.) 

Ingredient8.~The  best  end  of  the  neck  of  veal  (from  3  to  4  lbs.), 
l^acoD,  I  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  aod  grated  nut- 
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meg  to  iSLsie ;  t  onion,  z  carrots,  a  little  celery  (when  this  is  not  obtain- 
able, use  the  seed),  ^  glass  of  sherry,  thickening  of  batter  and  flour,  iemon- 
jaice,  I  blade  of  pounded  mace. 

Mpde. — Prepare  the  bacon  for  larding,  and  roll  it  in  minced  parsley, 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg ;  lard  the  veal,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
vith  a  few  slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  carrots  and  celery ;  and 
about  a  quarter  cover  it  with  water.  Stew  it  gently  for  2  hours,  or  until 
itisquitcx  tender;  strain  off  the  liquor;  stir  a  little  flour  and  butter  to- 
gether over  the  fire,  in  a  stewpan,  until  brown ;  lay  the  veal  in  this,  the 
upper  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  let  it  remain  till  of  a  nice  brown 
colour,  or  else  brown  it  in  the  oven.  Place  it  in  the  dish ;  pour  into  the 
stewpan  as  much  gravy  as  is  required,  boil  it  up,  skim  well,  add  the  wine, 
poonded  mace,  and  lemon-juice ;  simmer  for  3  minutes,  pour  it  round  the 
meat  and  serve  with  a  garnish  of  any  vegetables. 

Time.~-Rather  more  than  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  ji. 

SofSoient  for  6  persons. 

Seaaonable  from  Marbh  to  October. 

Birth  of  GalTtt.~The  cow  seldom  prodaces  more  than  a  single  calf;  sometimea  twins,  and 
very  rarely  three.  A  French  newspaper,  however— The  **  Nouveaa  Bulletin  des  Sciences  **—  gave 
a  troitworthy  bat  extraordinary  account  of  a  cow  which  produced  nine  calves  in  all,  at  three  sue* 
cessiye  birthis,  in  three  successive  veara.  The  firei  year,  four  cow  calves :  the  second  year,  three 
calves,  two  of  them  females ;  the  toird  veer,  two  Calves,  both  females.  With  the  esoaption  of  two 
belonging  to  the  first  birth,  all  were  suckled  by  the  mother. 

200S.-R0AST    NECK  OF    VEAL 
(Fr.— Carr6  de  Veau  R6tr.) 

In^edlents. — Veali  melted  butter,  No.  676,  forcemeat   balls,  No* 
629. 

Mode.— Have  the  veal  cut  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck ;  dredge  it 
with  floor,  and  put  it  down  to  a  bright  clear  fire ;  keep  it  well  basted ;  dish 
it,  poor  over  it  some  melted  butter,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  some  fried 
forcemeat  balls ;  send  to  table  with  a  cut  lemon.  The  scrag  may  be 
boiled  or  stewed  in  various  ways,  with  rice,  onion  sauce,  or  parsley  and 
butter. 

Kme.— About  a  hours.   Average  Coat,  gd.  per  lb. 

Suffldenty  4  or  5  lbs.  for  5  or  6  persons* 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

2oo6^VEAL  OLIVE  PIE.    {Ff^Pdi\6  de  Veau.)  \ 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 
Xngredlenta.— A  few  thin  slices  of  cold  fillet  of  veal,  a  few  thin  sliced 
of  bacout  forcemeaty  No  6291  a  cupful  of  gravy,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  creami 
poff-crost 
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Mode. — Cut  thin  slices  from  a  fillet  of  veal,  place  on  them  thin  slices 
•  of  bacon,  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  forcemeat,  made  by  recipe  No. 

I  629,  with  an  additional  seasoning  of  shalot  and  cayenne ;  roll  them  tightly, 

>  ^  and  fill  up  a  pie-dish  with  them ;  add  the  gravy  and  cream,  cover  with  a 
^  puflf-crust,  and  bake  for  i  to  ij  hour;  should  the  pie  be  very  large,  allow 
J  2  hours.    The  pieces  of  rolled  veal  should  be  about  3  inches  in  length, 

>  .     and  about  3  inches  round. 

Time.— Moderate-sized  pie,  i  to  li  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive 
!       '     of  the  meat,  tod. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

>  Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

I 

1007.— FRIED  PATTIES.    (Fr.— Rissoles  de  Veau.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

^  Ingredients. — Cold  roast  veal,  a  few  slices  of  cold  ham,  i  egg  boiled 

I  hard,  pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  gravy,  cream,  i  teaspoon- 

^  ful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  good  puff-paste. 

'  Mode. — Mince  a  little  cold  veal  and  ham,  allowing  one-third  ham  to 

I  two-thirds  veal :  add  an  egg  boiled  hard  and  chopped,  and  a  seasoning  of 

J  pounded  mace,  salt,  pepper  and  lemon-peel ;  moisten  with  a  little  gravy 

Sand  cream.    Make  a  good  puff-paste ;  roll  rather  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
round  or  square  pieces ;  put  the  mince  between  two  of  them,  pinch  the 
edges  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  and  fry  a  light  brown.    They  may  be  also 
£  baked  in  patty-tins ;  in  that  case,  they  should  be  brushed  over  with  the 

I  yolk  of  an  egg  before  they  are  put  in  the  oven.    To  make  a  variety, 

I  oysters  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham. 

\  Time.— 15  minutes  to  fry  the  patties.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 

I  meat,  gd, 

I  Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

(  Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

X008.-VEAL  PIE.    (Ff .-Pfit6  de  Veau.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  veal  cutlets,  1  or  2  slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  2 
blades  of  pounded  mace,  crust,  x  teacupful  of  gravy. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cutlets  into  square  pieces,  and  season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace ;  put  them  in  a  pie-dish  with  the  savoury  herbs 
sprinkled  over,  and  i  or  2  slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham  placed  at  the  top  ; 
if  possible  this  should  be  previously  cooked,  as  undressed  bacon  makes 
the  veal  red,  and  spoils  its  appearance.  Pour  in  a  little  water,  cover  with 
crust,  ornament  it  in  any  way  that  is  approved ;  brush  it  over  with  the 
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yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  in  a  well-heated  oven  for  about  i}  hour.  Pour 
m  a  good  gravy  after  baking,  which  is  done  by  removing  the  top  ornament, 
and  replacing  it  after  the  gravy  is  added. 

Time.— About  li  hour.   Average  Cost,  2^.  qd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  ft-om  March  to  October. 

A7«7  YMd  DiBatr.— At  •  dinner  ipTen  by  Lord  Polkemmet,  a  Scotch  nobleman  and  Jadge, 
kb  9Msts  saw,  when  the  coven  were  removed,  that  the  fare  consisted  of  veal  broth,  a  roasted 
tilei  of  veal,  veal  catleta,  a  veal  oie,  a  calf  s  head,  and  calfs-foot  jelly.  The  judge,  observing  the 
supriae  of  ms  cnests,  volunteered  an  explanation—"  On,  ayi  it's  a'  cauf ;  when  we  kill  a  beast,  we 
jast  cat  op  ae  side,  and  doun  the  tither/* 

1009.— VEAL    AND    HAM    PIE, 

(Ff.— Pfit6de  Veau  k  I'Anglaise.) 

Ingredients. — z  lbs.  of  cutlets,  ^  lb.  of  boiled  ham,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
minced  savoury  herbs,  ^  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  z  blades  of  pounded 
mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  strip  of  lemon-peel  finely  minced,  the 
yolks  of  2  hard-boiled  eggs,  i  pint  of  water,  nearly  i  pint  of  good  strong 
gravy,  puff-crust. 

Mode. — Cut  the  veal  into  nice  square  pieces,  and  put  a  layer  of  them 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish ;  sprinkle  over  these  a  portion  of  the  herbs, 
spices,  seasoning,  lemon-peel,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  cut  in  slices ;  cut 
the  ham  very  thin,  and  put  a  layer  of  this  in.    Proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  dish  is  full,  so  arranging  it  that  the  ham  comes  at  the  top.    Lay 
a  paff-paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  pour  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
cover  with  crust,  ornament  it  with  leaves,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  bake  in  a  well-heated  oven  for  i  to  i^  hour,  or  longer,  should  the 
pie  be  very  large.    When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top 
through  a  funnel,  nearly  half  a  pint  of  strong  gravy ;  this  should  be  made 
sufficiently  good  that,  when  cold,  it  may  cut  in  a  firm  jelly.    This  pie  may 
be  very  much  enriched  by  adding  a  few  mushrooms,  oysters,  or  sweet- 
breads; but  it  will  be  found  very  good  without  any  of  the  last-named 
additions. 

Time.— li  hour,  or  longer,  should  the  pie  be  very  large.    Average 
Cost,  without  oysters  or  sweetbread,  3s.  6d, 
SniBlcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seaaonable  from  March  to  October. 

xoio.— VEAL.  HAM  AND  LIVER  PIE. 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Illgredient8.^i  lb.  of  sausage  meat,  i  lb.  of  cold  boiled  liver,  x  lb.  of 
cold  veal,  i  lb.  of  cold  ham,  truffles,  parsley,  a  young  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
k  pint  of  good  gravy  ;  pie-crust. 
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Mode. — ^Pat  the  meat  into  a  mortar  and  pound  each  kind  separately 
ihen  line  a  dish  with  pie-crust,  put  in  the  meat  in  alternate  layers  witli  th 
seasoning  and  truffles  in  due  course.  When  the  dish  is  full  poor  in  th 
gravy,  put  on  the  top  crust  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  3s.  ^, 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


ion.— POTTED  VEAL,    (/r.— Veau  en  Terrine.) 

i  {For  Breakfast.) 

Ingi^edients. — t  lb.  of  veal,  \  lb.  of  ham,  cayenne  and  pounded  inac< 
to  taste,  6  oz.  of  fresh  butter ;  clarified  butter. 

Mode. — Mince  the  veal  and  ham  together  as  finely  as  possible,  an< 
pound  well  in  a  mortar,  with  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  and  fresh  butter  in  th( 
above  proportion.  When  reduced  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  press  i 
into  potting-pots,  and  cover  with  clarified  butter.  If  kept  in  a  coo 
place,  it  will  remain  good  some  days. 

Average  Cost  for  this  quantity,  25. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Namog  of  Oalvas,  fto.— Daring  the  time  the  young  male  calf  is  SHckled  by  his  mother,  he  i 
called  a  bull  or  ox-calf;  when  turned  a  year  old,  he  is  called  a  stirk,  stot,  or  yearling;  on  th< 
completion  of  bis  second  year,  he  is  called  a  two-year-old  bull  or  steer  (and  in  some  counties,  i 
twinter) ;  Chen,  a  three-year-old  steer ;  and  at  four,  an  ox  or  a  bullock,  which  latter  names  are  re 
tained  till  death.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  term  ox  is  used  as  a  general  or  common  appcl 
lation  for  neat  cattle,  in  a  specific  sense,  and  irrespective  of  sex ;  as,  the  British  oz,  the  Indian  ox 
The  female  is  termed  cow,  but  while  sucking  the  mother,  a  cow-calf;  at  the  age  of  a  year  she  i: 
called  a  yearling  quey ;  in  another  year,  a  heifer^  or  twinter ;  t^en  a  three-year-old  quey  or  twinter 
and,  at  four  years  old,  a  cow.  Other  names,  to  be  regarded  as  provincialisms,  exist  m  different  dis 
Uicts. 


ioi2.-^RAG6UT-  of  cold  VEAL.  (/>.-RagoQt  de  Veau.j 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  cold  veal,  about  2  lbs.,  i  oz.  of  butter, 
i  pint  of  gravy,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
I  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  sherry,  i  dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  forcemeat  balls. 

Mode. — Any  part  of  veal  will  make  this  dish.  Cut  the  meat  into  nice- 
looking  pieces,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  i  oz.  of  butter,  and  fry  a  light 
brown ;  add  the  gravy  (hot  Water  may  be  substituted  for  this),  thicken 
with  a  little  butter  and  flour,  and  stew  gently  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace ;  add  the  ketchup, 
sherry,  and  lemon-juice ;  give  one  boil,  and  serve.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  forcemeat  balls  and  fried  rashers  of  bacoo. 
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Time.-^AltDgetber,  j  hour.    Avevc^e  Oo0t,  eiiolntivf  of  the  col4 
neat,  gd. 
Suffloient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note. — ^Tfae  above  recipe  may  be  varied  by  adding  vegetables,  such  as  peas, 
cncambers,  lettuces,  green  onions  cut  in  sHees,  a  dogen  or  two  of  green  goose- 
berries (not  seedy),  all  of  which  should  be  fried  a  little  with  the  meat*  and  then 
stewed  in  the  gravy. 

1013.-SHOULDER  OF  VEAL,  STUFFED  AND  STEWED, 
(-Fn— dpaule  de  Veau.) 

In^edients. — ^A  shoulder  of  veal,  a  few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  force- 
meat No.  629,  3  carrots,  2  onions,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  faggot  of 
savoury  herbs,  3  blades  of  pounded  mace,  water,  thickening  of  butter  and 
flour. 

Mode. — Bone  the  joint  by  carefully  detaching  the  meat  from  the  blade- 
bone  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  being  particular  not  to  pierce 
the  skin ;  then  cat  the  bone  from  the  knuckle,  and  take  it  out.    Fill  the 
cavity  whence  the  bone  was  taken,  with  a  forcemeat  made  by  recipe  No. 
629.    Roll  and  bind  the  veal  up  tightly ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
carrots,  onions,  seasoning,  herbs,  and  mace ;  pour  in  just  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it*  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  about  five  hours.    Before  taking 
it  op,  try  if  it  is  properly  done  by  thrusting  a  larding-needle  in  it ;  if  it 
penetrates  easily,  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.    Strain  and  skim  the  gravy, 
thicken  with  butter  and  flonr,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  round  the  meat. 
A  few  young  carrots  may  be  boiled  and  placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish, 
and,  when  in  season,  green  peas  should  always  be  served  with  this  dish. 
Tune.— 5  honrs.    Average  Cost,  8^.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  8  or  9  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Tbt  Fitt«iiliue  of  Calyes.— The  fattening  of  calves  for  the  market  is  an  important  business  in 
Laiazlnhire  or  Clydesdale,  and  numbers  of  newly-dropped  calves  are  reguUily  carried  there  bv 
uie  fanners  of  the  adjacent  districts,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  butcher.  The  mode  of  feed* 
lasttacQiis  very  simple  ;  milk  is  the  chief  article  of  tlieir  diet,  and  of  this  the  calves  require  a 
sufioeat  supply  from  first  to  last.  Added  to  this,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  well-aired  place,  neither 
too  hot  Qor  too  cold,  and  freely  supplied  with  dry  litter.  It  is  usual  to  exclude  the  light— at  all 
^Jp^.io  a  great  decree,  and  to  put  within  their  reach  a  lump  of  chalk,  which  they  are  very  fond 
of  licking.  Thus  fe^,  calves,  at  the  end  of  8  or  o  weeks,  often  attain  a  very  large  size  i  viz.  i8  to 
^stpoe^  delusive  of  the  offal.  Far  heavier  weiahts  have  occurred,  and  without  anv  deteriora- 
tea  10  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the  flesh.  This  mode  of  feedmg  upon  milk  alone  at  first 
appears  to  be  very  expensive,  but  is  not  so,  when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration ;  for  at 
ueage  of  9or  xp  weeks  a  calf;  originally  purchased  for  ^ght  shilUngs,  will  realise  nearly  the 
same  Bmaber  of  pounda.  For  4,  or  even  6  weeks,  the  milk  of  one  cow  is  sdf&cient— indeed,  half 
that  quantity  is  enough  for  the  tirst  fortnieht ;  but  after  the  <th  or  6th  week  it  will  consume  the 
peater  portion  of  the  milk  of  two  modferate  cows;  but  then  it  requires  neither  oil-cake  nor 


mumer  a  relay  of  calves  may  be  prepared  for  the  markets  from  early  spnng  to  the  end  of 
sMmcr— a  plan  more  advantageous  than  that  of  overfeeding  one  to  a  useless  clegree  ot  coipn- 
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1014.— VEAL  SAUSAGES,    (/r.— Saucisses  de  Veau.) 

Ingredients. — Equal  quantities  of  fat  bacon  and  lean  veal ;  to  every 
lb.  of  meat,  allow  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  sage,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode.^^hop  the  meat  and  bacon  finely,  and  to  every  lb.  allow  the 
above  proportion  of  very  finely-minced  sage ;  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt,  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  make  it  into  flat  cakes,  and  fry 
a  nice  brown. 

Average  Cost,  gd.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

1015.-STEWED  VEAL,  WITH  PEAS,  YOUNG  CARROTS 
AND  NEW  POTATOES. 
(Z)'.— Longe  de  Veau  k  la  Printanler.) 

Ingredients.— 3  or  4  lbs.  of  the  loin  or  neck  of  veal,  15  young  carrots, 
a  few  green  onions,  i  pint  of  green  peas,  12  new  potatoes,  a  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-jaice,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  sauce,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode. — Dredge  the  meat  with  flour,  and  roast  or  bake  it  for  ahout 
three-quarters  of  an  hour :  it  should  acquire  a  nice,  brown  colour.  Put 
the  meat  into  a  stewpan  with  the  carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  herbs,  pepper, 
and  salt ;  pour  over  it  sufficient  boiUng  water  to  cover  it,  and  stew  gently 
for  two  hours.  Take  out  the  meat  and  herbs,  put  it  in  a  deep  dish,  skim 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  grs^vy,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon  •juice,  tomato 
sauce,  and  mushroom  ketchup  in  the  above  proportion.  Have  ready  a 
pint  of  green  peas,  boiled  separately ;  put  these  with  the  meat,  pour  over 
it  the  gravy,  and  serve.  The  dish  may  be  garnished  with  a  few  forcemeat 
balls.  The  meat,  when  preferred,  may  be  cut  into  chops,  and  floured  and 
fried  instead  of  being  roasted  ;  and  any  part  of  veal  dressed  in  this  way 
will  be  found  extremely  savoury  and  good. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  gi.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable,  with  peas,  from  June  to  August. 


VEAL   ENTRIES. 


1016.— CALF'S  EARS.    (/V.— Oreilles  de  Veau  Farcies.) 

Ingredients.— 2  ears,  veal  forcemeat  No.  629,  i  onion,  3  cloves,  12 
mushrooms,  yolk  of  i  egg,  i  teacupful  of  cream,  i  pint  of  stock  No.  278, 
i  pint  of  milk,  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Get  a  couple  of  ears  that  have  been  cut  off  deeply  from  the 
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lead,  trim  them,  scald  off  the  hair  and  cleanse  very  thoroughly.  Pat  them 
01  a  sieve  to  drain,  then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  milk  and  half  as 
mich  water,  and  boil  until  tender  for  about  an  hour.  Next  fill  the  insides 
wi  h  forcemeat,  and  tie  them  up,  then  stew  them  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
stock,  seasoned  with  pepper^  salt,  and  the  onion,  into  which  the  cloves 
have  been  stuck.  Drain  again,  strain  the  liquor  and  add  to  it  the  mush- 
roons  (previously  stewed)  and  the  cream  in  which  the  yolk  of  egg  has 
been  beaten.  Dish  the  ears,  pour  the  sauce  round,  and  garnish  with 
forcemeat  balls  and  slices  of  lemon.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  side  or 
comer  entree.  The  ears  may  also  be  simply  served  without  sauce,  and 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  35. 

Sufficient  for  i  side  dish. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

1017.— FRICASSEED   CALF'S    HEAD. 
(Fn— TSte  de  Veau  en  Fricassee.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  a  boiled  calf  s  head,  i^  pint  of  the 
liqaor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  onion 
minced,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste, 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  i  tablespoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  forcemeat  balls. 

Mode.^Remove  all  the  bones  from  the  head,  and  cut  the  meat  into 
nice  square  pieces.  Put  i^  pint  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in  into  a 
saucepan,  with  mace,  onions,  herbs,  and  seasoning  in  the  above  propor- 
tion ;  let  this  simmer  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
and  put  in  the  meat.  When  quite  hot  through,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour^  and,  just  before  dishing  the  fricassee,  put  in 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  lemon-juice;  but  be  particular,  after  these 
two  latter  ingredients  are  added,  that  the  sauce  does  not  boil,  or  it 
will  curdle.  Garnish  with  forcemeat  balls  and  curled  slices  of  broiled 
bacon.  To  insure  the  sauce  being  smooth,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dish  the 
meat  first,  and  then  to  add  the  eggs  to  the  gravy :  when  these  are  set, 
the  sauce  may  be  poured  over  the  meat. 

Time.— Altogether,  li  hour.  Average  Coafc,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  6</. 

Soffloient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

10X8.-CURRIED  VEAL.    (Fn-Veau  au  Karl.) 
Ingredients. — li  lb.  of  veal  cutlet,  6  large  onions,  6  cloves  of  garlic, 
4  02.  of  butter,  3  dessertspoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  i  pinch  of  salt,  i  pint 
of  milk,  \  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  i  a  lemon. 
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Mode.— Fry  the  onions  and  garlic  in  2  oz.  of  butter  until  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  rub  the  curry-powder  over  the  meat,  and  fry  it  in  the 
other  s  oz.  of  butter.  Place  all  in  the  stewpan,  and  add  the  milk, 
which  should  be  boiling;  stew  gently  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a 
third  of  the  quantity.  Half  an  hour  before  serving,  add  the  lemon -juice 
and  cloves. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Costy  a^.  3^. 

Sofflcient  for  6  persons. 

SeMOnable  at  any  time. 


1019.— VEAL  CUTLETS. 
(Fr.— Cotelettes  de  Veau  Ranges.) 

Ingrediento: — About  3  lbs,  of  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  of  veal,  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Mode.— 'Have  the  veal  cut  into  slices  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and,  if  not  cut  perfectly  even,  level  the  meat  with  a  cutlet, 
bat  or  rolling-pin.  Shape  and  trim  the  cutlets,  and 
brush  them  over  with  the  egg.  Sprinkle  with  bread < 
crumbs,  with  which  have  been  mixed  minced  herbs 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  press  the 
crumbs  down.  Fry  them  of  a  delicate  brown  in  fresh 
lard  or  butter,  and  be  careful  not  to  bum  them. 
v«At  coTLKTs.  jj^gy  ghould  be  very  thoroughly  done,  but  not  dry. 
If  the  cutlets  be  thick,  keep  the  pan  covered  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  fire,  after  they  have  acquired  a  good  colour :  by  this 
means,  the  meat  will  be  done  through.  Lay  the  cutlets  in  a  dish,  keep 
them  hot,  and  make  a  gravy  in  the  pan  as  follows :  Dredge  in  a  httle  flour, 
add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  brown  it,  then  pour  as  much 
boiling  water  as  is  required  over  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a 
little  lemon-jnice,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  round  the  cutlets.  They 
should  be  garnished  with  slices  of  broiled  bacon,  and  a  few  forcemeat 
balls  Mrili  be  found  a  very  excellent  addition  to  this  dish. 

Time. — For  cutleta  of  a  moderate  thickness,  about  12  minutes;  if  very 
thick,  allow  more  time.    Average  Oost^  3s.  6<f. 
Suffloient  for  8  persons. 
SeasonaJble  from  March  to  October. 

Note.— Veal  cutlets  may  be  merely  floured  and  fried  of  a  nice  brown  ;  the 
gravy  and  garnishing  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  They  may 
also  oe  cut  from  the  loin  or  neck,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
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1020.-BROILED  VEAL    CUTLETS  WITH    ITALIAN 

SAUCE. 
(Fn— Cotelettes  de  Veau  k  rttaiienne.). 

Ingredients. — Neck  of  veal,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  yolk  of  i  egg, 
bread-crumbs,  i  pint  of  Italian  sauce. 

Mode. — Cut  the  veal  into  cutlets,  flatten  and  trim  them  nicely ; 
po^-Jer  over  them  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  brush  them  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg^  dip  them  into  bread-crumbs,  then,  into  clarified  butter, 
and,  afterwards,  in  the  bread-crumbs  again ;  broil  or  fry  them  over  a 
clear  fire,  that  they  may  acquire  a  good  brown  colour.  Arrange  them 
in  the  dish  alternately  with  rashers  of  broiled  ham,  and  pour  the  sauce, 
made  by  recipe  No.  720,  in  the  middle. 

Time.~io  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cutlets. 
Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Snffloient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

TbA  Calfi  Head  Oliib.— When  the  restoration  of  Charles  It.  took  the  strait  waistcoat 
off  the  minds  and  morose  religion  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  and  Kavt  a  loose  rein  to  the 
)oQg<omiiressed  spirits  of  the  people,  there  still  remained  a  large  section  of  society  wedded  to 
the  fbnner  state  of  things.  The  elders  of  this  party  retired  from  public  sight,  where,  unof- 
feoded  by  the  reigning  satnmalia,  they  might  dream  in  seclusion  over  their  departed  Utopia. 
Tbe  yoong  bloods  of  this  school,  however,  who  were  compelled  to  mingle  in  the  world,  yet 
detesting  the  politics  which  had  become  the  fashion,  adopted  a  novel  eipedient  to  keep  abve 
their  republican  sentiments,  and  mark  their  contempt  of  the  reigning  family.  They  accord- 
bidy  met,  la  considerable  numbers,  at  some  convenient  inn,  on  the  30th  of  January  in  each 
Tear— tbe  anniversary  of  Charles's  death«>and  dijaod  together  ofi  a  feast  prepared  from  calves' 
hods,  dressed  in  every  possible  variety  of  way,  and  with  an  abundance  of  wine  drank  toasts 
cf  dfc&anoe  and  hatred  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  glory  to  the  memory  of  old  Noll  Cromwell ; 
and  having  lighted  a  large  bonfire  in  the  yard,  the  club  of  fast  young  Pvntans,  with  their 
vliite  handkerchiefs  stained  red  in  wine,  and  one  of  the  party  in  a  maak,  bearing  an  axe, 
followed  by  tbe  chairman^  carrying  a  cal/'s  head  pinned  up  in  a  napkin,  marched  in  mock 
precession  to  the  bonfire,  mto  which,  with  great  shouts  and  uproar,  they  flung  the  enveloped 
oead.  This  odd  custom  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  even  down  to  the  early  part  of  this 
ceatsrj  it  was  customary  for  men  of  republican  politics  always  to  dine  off  calf 's  bead  oa  tbe 
^  of  January. 


io^i.~-VEAL  CUTLETS. 
(Fy.— Cotelettes  de  Veau  k  la  Maintenon.) 

Xngredienta. — 2  or  3  lbs.  of  veal  cutlets,  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
i  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Cut  the  cutlets  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
flatten  them,  and  brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  dip  them 
ioto  bread-crumbs  and  minced  herbs,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  azid 
grated  nutmeg,  and  fold  each  cutlet  in  a  piece  of  buttered  paper* 
Broil  them,  and  send  them  to  the  table  with  melted  butter  or  a  good 
gravy. 
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Time.— From  15  to  18  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is.  zd,  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 


1022.-FRICANDEAU   OF  VEAL. 

(Fr.— Noix  de  Veau  Bard^  aux  EpInardSi  etc.) 

Ingredients.— A  piece  of  the  fat  side  of  a  leg  of  veal  (about  3  lbs.)f 
lardoons  (strips  of  bacon  cut  for  larding),  2  carrots,  2  large  onions,  1 
faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  6  whole  allspice, 
2  bay-leaves,  pepper  to  taste,  a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  i  pint  of  stock 
No.  273. 

Mode.— The  veal  for  a  fricandeau  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  or 
it  will  not  be  good.  It  may  be  known  by  the  meat  being  white  and 
not  thready.  Take  off  the  skin,  flatten  the  veal  on  the  table,  then,  at 
one  stroke  of  the  knife,  cut  off  as  much  as  is  required,  for  a  fricandeau 

with  an  uneven  surface  never  looks  well. 
Trim  it,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  make  two 
or  three  slits  in  the  middle,  that  it  may  taste 
more  of  the  seasoning.  Now  lard  it  thickly 
with  fat  bacon,  as  lean  gives  a  red  colour 
to  the  fricandeau.  Slice  the  vegetables,  and 
put  these,  with  the  herbs  and  spices,  in  the 

FRICANDEAU  OF  VEAL.  .,,,         -  .  -ai.         r  i-  r  t_ 

middle  of  a  stewpan,  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon 
at  the  top;  these  should  form  a  sort  of  mound  in  the  centre  for  the 
real  to  rest  upon.  Lay  the  fricandeau  over  the  bacon,  sprinkle  over 
it  a  little  salt,  and  pour  in  just  sufficient  stock  to  cover  the  bacon,  &c., 
without  touching  the  veal.  Let  it  gradually  come  to  a  boil;  then  put 
it  over  a  slow  and  equal  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  about 
2^  hours,  or  longer  should  it  be  very  large.  Baste  it  frequently  with 
the  liquor,  and  a  short  time  before  sening,  put  it  into  a  brisk  oven,  to 
make  the  bacon  firm,  which  otherwise  would  break  when  it  was 
glazed.  Dish  the  fricandeau,  keep  it  hot,  skim  off  the  fat  from  the 
liquor,  and  reduce  it  quickly  to  a  glaze,  with  which  glaze  the  fricandeau, 
and  serve  with  a  pur6e  of  whatever  vegetable  happens  to  be  in  season- 
spinach,  sorrel,  asparagus,  cucumbers,  peas,  &c. 

Time. — 2\  hours.  If  very  large  allow  more  time.  Average  Cost) 
45. 6i. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October; 
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1023.-FRICANDEAU   OF    VEAL 
(/r.— Fricandeau  k  TOseille,  etc.) 

{More  Economical,) 

InjredientB.— The  best  end  of  a  neck  of  veal  (about  2}  lbs.)»  lardoons 

5tnps  of  bacon  cut  for  larding),  2  carrots,  2  onions,  a  faggot  of  savoury 
bfrbs,  2  blades  of  mace,  2  bay-leaves,  a  little  whole  white  pepper,  a  few 
slices  of  fat  bacon. 

Mode.— Cut  away  the  lean  part  of  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  veal  with 
i-  sharp  knife,  scooping  it  from  the  bones.  Put  the  bones  in  with  a  little 
nter,  which  will  serve  to  moisten  the  fricandeau ;  they  should  stew  about 
I }  hour.  I^rd  the  veal,  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding 
r^ipe,  and  be  careful  that  the  gravy  does  not  touch  the  fricandeau.  Stew 
>^r\  gently  for  3  hoars  ;  glaze  and  serve  it  on  sorrel,  spinach,  or  with  a 
Lttle  grav7  in  the  dish. 

nme.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  35. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

Note.— When  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cat  ofif,  it  spoils  the  whole ;  conse- 
:^tly,  to  use  this  for  a  fricandeau  is  rather  extravagant.  The  best  end  of  the 
:^  answers  the  purpose  nearly  or  quite  as  well. 


X024.— VEAL  COLLOPS. 
(Fr.— Escalopes  de  Veau  Farcies.) 

Ingredients.— About  2  lbs.  of  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  of  veal,  a  few 
sii ct5of  bacon,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  cayenne  to  taste,  egg  andbread*cnimbs, 

Hode.— Cut  the  veal  into  long  thin  coUops,  flatten  them,  and  lay  on 
^ch  apiece  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size ;  have  ready  some  forcemeat* 
made  by  recipe  No.  629,  which  spread  over  the  bacon ;  sprinkle  over  all  a 
little  ciyeone,  roll  them  up  tightly,  and  do  not  let  them  be  more  than  2 
inches  k^g.  Skewer  each  one  firmly,  egg*and-bread-crumb  them,  and 
^  tiiem  a  nice  brown  in  a  little  butter,  turning  them  occasionally,  and 
ihking  the  pan  about.  When  done,  place  them  on  a  dish  before  the  fire  ; 
put  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  the  pan,  dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add  a  quar- 
ter pint  of  water,  2  tablespoonftils  of  lemon-juice,  a  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper  and  pounded  mace ;  let  the  whole  boil  up,  and  pour  it  over  the 
ccUops. 

^me.— From  10  to  15  minutes.   Average  Cost,  3^. 
Buffieieiit  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 
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io25..-CALF'S  LIVER  LARDED  AND  ROASTED. 
<Fn~Foie  de  Veau  Burets  nu  Jus.) 

Ingredients. — A  calf  s  Hver,  vinegar,  i  onion,  3  or  4  sprigs  of  paxslc 
and  thyme,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  bay-leaf,  lardoons,  brow 
gravy. 

Mode. — ^Take  a  fine  white  liver,  and  lard  it  the  same  as  a  fricandea 
(No.  1023) ;  put  it  into  vinegar  with  an  onion  cut  in  slices,  parsley,  tbyini 
bay-leaf,  and  seasoning  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it  remsdn  in.  thj 
pickle  for  24  hours,  then  roast  and  baste  it  frequently  with  the  vinegai 
&c. ;  glaze  it,  serve  under  it  a  good  brown  gravy,  or  sauce  piquante^  aa 
send  it  to  table  very  hot. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  z  hour.    Average  Oo|3t|  loi.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 


1026.— VEAL  RISSOLES*    (Fr*— Croquettds  de  Veau.) 

(Cold  Meat  Coohiry.) 

Ingredients* — A  few  slices  of  cold  roast  veal,  a  few  slices  of  ham  o 
badon,  1  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  tablespoonful  of  mince< 
6avoury  herbs,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg 
cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  2  qggs  Well  beaten,  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Mince  the  veal  very  finely,  with  a  little  ham  or  bacon ;  add  th 
parsley,  herbs,  spices  and  seasoning;  mix  into  a  paste  with  an  egg;  fori 
into  balls  or  cones ;  brush  these  over  with  egg^  sprinkle  with  bread-crumb 
and  fry  a  rich  brown.  Serve  with  brown  gravy,  and  garnish  the  dish  wit] 
fried  parsley. 

Tiine.~*^boat  10  minutes  to  &y  the  rissoles.  Average  Cost,  exclu 
sive  of  the  meat,  6d, 

Saffloient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 


X027.— VEAL  ROLLS,    (Ff.-^RissoIes  de  Veau.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredientd.->-The  remains  of  a  cold  fillet  of  veal,  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  forcemeat.  No.  629. 

Mode. — Cut  a  few  shces  from  a  cold  fillet  of  veal  half  an  inch  thick 
rub  them  over  with  egg  ;  lay  a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  over  each  piece  o 
veal ;  brush  these  with  the  egg,  and  over  this  spread  the  forcemeat,  thinly ; 
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toll  up  each  piece  tightly,  egg-and-bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  them  a  rich 
brown.    Serve  with  mushroom  sauce  or  brown  gravy. 

■Rme.— 10  to  15  minutes  to  fry  the  rolls.  Avenge  Coat,  exclusive  of 
the  meat,  &/. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

SeasODable  from  March  to  October. 


xo28.~BAKED    SWEETBREADS. 

(Ff.— Ris  de  Veau  au  Qratln.) 

Ingredients. — 3  sweetbreads,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  oiled  butter,  3  slices 
of  toast,  brown  gravy. 

Mode. — Choose  large  white  sweetbreads ;  put  them  into  warm  water  to 
draw  oat  the  blood,  and  to  improve  their  colour;  let  them  remain  for 
rather  more  than  i  hour ;    then  put  them  into  ^.r^^     ^^^ 

boiling  water,  and  allow  them  to  simmer  for  /^^^^^^^^^ 
about  10  minutes,  which  renders  them  firm  ;  %SSS^^^i^^^^^ 
take  them  up,  drain  them,  brush  over  the  egg^  awBiTBREADs. 

sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs.    Drop  on  them  a 

little  oiled  butter,  and  put  the  sweetbreads  into  a  moderately-heated  oven, 
and  let  them  bake  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Make  3  pieces  of 
toast ;  place  the  sweetbreads  on  the  toast,  and  pour  round,  but  not  over 
them,  a  good  brown  gravy. 

Time;— To  soak  i  hour,  to  be  boiled  10  minutes,  baked  40  minutes. 
Average  Cost,  3s.  to  55. 

Sofflcient  for  an  entr6e. 

Seasonable. — In  fall  season  from  May  to  August. 

1029.-FRIED  SWEETBREADS. 
(Ff.— Ris  de  Veau  d  la  Mattre  d'Hdtel.) 

Ingredients.  —  3  sweetbreads,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  rather  mora  than  i  pint  of  maitre 
dUtd  sauce* 

Mode.— Soak  the  sWeetbreads  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  ;  then  boil 
them  ten  minutes ;  cut  them  in  slices,  egg-and-bread-crumb  them, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a  hying-pan,  with  the 
above  proportion  of  butter.  Keep  turning  them  until  done,  which 
win  be  in  about  ten  minutes ;  dish  them,  and  pour  over  them  a  mattre 
d'hotel  sauce.  They  should  be  served  in  a  deep  dish  and  garnished  with 
slices  q£  cut  lemon. 
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Time.— To  soak  I  hour,  to  be  boiled  lo  minutes,  to  be  fried  about  u 
minutes.    Average  Cost,  35.  6d»  to  5s.  6^.  according  to  the  season. 
Soffloient  for  an  entree. 
Seasonable. — In  full  season  from  May  to  August. 

Note. — The  egg  and  bread-crumbs  may  be  omitted,  and  the  slices  of  sweet 
bread  dredged  with  a  little  flour  instead,  and  a  good  gravy  may  be  substitutec 
for  the  maitre  d'hotel  sauce.    This  is  a  very  simple  method  of  dressing  them. 

i03a-.STEWED  SWEETBREADS. 
(Fn— Ris  de  Veau  k  la  Crtme.) 

Ingredients.-— 3  sweetbreads,  i  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278,  thicken 
ing  of  butter  and  flour,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  i  tablespoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  white  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  warm  water  for  one  hour,  and  boi! 
them  for  ten  minutes;  take  them  out,  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes ;  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  stock,  and  simmer  them 
gently  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour.  Dish  them ;  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  butter  and  flour;  let  it  boil  up,  add  the  remaining  ingre- 
dients, allow  the  sauce  to  get  quite  hot,  but  noi  hotly  and  pour  it  over  the 
sweetbreads; 

Time.— To  soak  i  hour,  to  be  boiled  10  minutes,  stewed  rather  more 
than  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  from  3s.  6rf.  to  55.  6^.,  according  to  the 
season. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree. 

e^easonable.— In  full  season  from  May  to  August. 

Note.— A  few  mushrooms  added  to  this  dish,  and  stewed  with  the  sweet- 
breads, will  be  found  an  improvement. 

SMtfOn  and  Oholoa  of  Voal.— Veal,  like  aU  other  meats,  has  its  season  of  plenty.  The 
best  veal,  and  the  largest  supply,  are  to  be  had  from  March  to  the  end  of  Jnly.  It  comes 
principally  from  the  western  counties,  and  is  itenerally  of  the  Aldernev  breed.  In  purchaaing 
veal,  its  whitenefs  and  fineness  of  Rrain  should  .be  considered,  the  colour  being  especially  ot 
the  utmost  consequence.  Veal  may  be  bought  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
bat  is  generally  very  dear,  except  in  the  months  of  plenty. 

1031.-STEWED  VEAL  TENpONa 
(Fr.— Tendrons  de  Veau  aux  Champignons,  etc.) 

Ingrediente.— The  gristles  from  2  breasts  of  veal,  stock  No.  278, 

1  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  4  cloves,  2  carrots, 

2  onions,  a  strip  of  lemon-peel. 

Mode.— The  tendrons^  or  gristles,  which  are  found  round  the  front  of 
a  breast  of  veal,  are  now  very  frequently  served  as  an  entr6e,  and 
when  well  dressed,  make  a  nice  and  favourite  dish.    Detach  the  gristles 
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from  the  bone,  and  cut  them  neatly  out,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  joint  for 
Toasting  or  stewing.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  stock 
^0.  278  to  cover  them ;  add  the  herbs,  mace,  cloves,  carrots,  onions, 
and  lemon,  and  simmer  these  for  nearly,  or  quite,  four  hours.  They 
shoald  be  stewed  until  a  fork  will  enter  the  meat  easily.  Take  them 
up,  drain  them,  strain  the  gravy,  boil  it  down  to  a  glaze,  with  which 
glaze  the  meat.  Dish  the  iendrons  in  a  circle,  with  croi^tons  fried  of  a 
Dice  colour  placed  between  each ;  and  put  mushroom  sauce,  or  a  pur^e 
of  {^reen  peas  or  tomatoes,  in  the  middle. 

Time.— 4  hours.  Average  Cost— Usually  bought  with  breast  o£ 
Teal,  gd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  one  entr6e. 

Seasonable,  with  peas,  from  June  to  August. 

Cowpoz,  or  TarlOla.-^It  is  to  Dr.  Tenner,  of  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  who  died  in 
XS23,  that  wa  ow«  the  practice  of  ▼aocinaCion,  es  a  preservative  from  the  attack  of  that  destruc- 
tive icoarge  of  the  human  race,  the  small-pox.  The  experiments  of  this  philosophic  niau  were 
bcf^m  in  179^,  and  pnhKshed  the  next  year.  He  had  observed  that  cows  were  subject  to  a 
retain  inwttioas  eruption  of  the  teats,  and  that  those  persons  who  became  affected  by  it, 
vfaik  milking  the  cattle,  escaped  the  small-pox  ranng  around  them.  This  fact,  known  to 
iannera  from  time  immemorial,  led  him  to  a  coorae  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which  all  are 
acqminted  with. 

TlM  (kttto  Plague.— The  disease  called  by  this  name  first  appeared  ia  this  country  in 
T865,  at  Lambeth,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  cargo  of  Rusiian 
cattle  irfaich  were  imported  from  Revel  a  short  time  before  the  placue  was  manifested.  The 
rnderpest.  or  cattle  plague,  has  its  origin  en  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia.  Eight  millions  of 
attle  are  annually  bred  and  pastured  on  the  luxurious  herbage  of  these  steppes.  Cattle  fairs 
ve  very  numerous,  and  the  number  of  cattle  then  brought  together  mav  be  inferred  from  the 
faa  that  Balta,  in  Podolia,  has  at  least  300,000  head  of  cattle  at  its  fairs  in  a  single  season. 
fna  these  centres  of  traffic  great  herds  of  cattle  are  driven  to  feed  the  population  of  Russia 
;vcper.  and  are  exported  into  various  countries.  Every  six  or  seven  years  the  plague  breaks 
oat  and  unless  '*  stamped  out "  at  once  by  the  slaughter  of  all  suspected  beasts,  spreads  with 
irirhtfal  rapidity.  The  official  description  of  the  syoiptoms,  drawn  up  by  Profa»sor  Simoods, 
aad  BMd  in  the  Orders  of  Council,  is  as  follows  :—*' The  cattle  show  great  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  frequent  shivering,  staggering  gait,  cokl  extremities,  oulck  and  attort  breathing, 
drooiKDg  bead,  reddened  eyes,  with  a  discharge  from  them,  and  also  from  the  nostrils*  of  a 
■aoooQs  oatnre,  raw-looldns  places  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  lips  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  diarrhoea 
or  dyseoteric  purging.**  Manv  remedies  for  the  rinderpest  have  been  suggested  and  tried, 
botibepole-axe  appears  to  be  the  only  efiactual  method  ot  stamping  out  this  frightful  murrain 
ttKni  cattle.  The  history  of  the  plague  in  1865  is  but  a  close  repetition  of  Its  history  In  1743, 
«te  it  dwelt  among  us  for  twelve  years.  Then,  as  'during  the  last  attack,  the  people  com- 
pUocd  at  the  Govemmtet  interference  with  cattle  traffic,  but  most  bitterly  did  they  regret  thst 
they  did  not  aid  that  Go^emment  tq  extirpate  the  plague  when  its  proportions  rendered  rc- 
P^n  measures  possible.  The  aggregate  mortality  was  88  per  cent.  In  January,  1866 1 
"Uab  to  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Government,  the  plague  has  again  disappeared  from 
0Qrishad,and  tl^  meat  markets  are  regaining  their  wonted  aspecU  and  prices* 
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(Fr.— Tendrons  de  Veau,  Frits  k  TEspagnolei  etc.) 

Ingredient8.--*Tbe  gristles  from  2  breasts  of  veal,  stock  No.  27S,  i 
^ggot  of  savoury  herbs,  x  blade  of  pounded  mace,  4  cloves,  2  carrots, 
2  onions,  a  strip  of  lemoo-peel,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  2  tablespoonfbls 
of  chopped  mOBhrooms,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
sherry,  the  yolk  of  i  egg,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 
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Mode.—After  removing  the  gristles  from  a  breast  of  veal,  stew  tt 
for  4  hours,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,»with  stock,  herbs,  mace,  doi 
carrots,  onions,  and  lemon-peel.  When  perfectly  tender,  lift  ti 
out,  and  remove  any  bones  or  hard  parts  remaining.  Put  them  betw 
two  dishes,  with  a  weight  on  the  top,  and  when  cold,  cut  them  i 
slices.  Brush  these  over  with  egg, .  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  i 
fry  a  pale  brown.  Take  half  a  pint  of  the  gravy  they  were  boiled 
add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms,  a  seasoning  of  salt  i 
pepper,  the  sherry,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  3  tablespoon 
of  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens ;  when  it  is  on 
point  of  boiling,  dish  the  tendrons  in  a  circle,  and  pour  the  sauce  in 
middle.  Tendrons  are  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways— with  sauo 
I'Espagnole,  No.  775,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds:  when  they  are  scr 
with  a  pur^e,  they  should  always  be  glazed. 

Time.— 4i  hours.  Average  Cost—Usually  bought  with  a  breas 
veal. 

Boffloient  for  an  entree. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

1033-HASHED    CALF'S    HEAD. 
(Fr.— T6te  de  Veau  en  Tortue.) 

{To  Imiiaic  Turtle,) 

IngredientsI — Haifa  calf  *s  head,  or  the  remains  of  a  cold  boiled  0 
rather  more  than  i  pint  of  good  white  stock,  No.  278,  i  glass  of  sherrj 
Madeira,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  about  12  mushroom-buttons  (wl 
obtamable),  6  hard-boiled  eggs,  4  gherkins,  8  quenelles,  No.  634,  or  foi 
meat  balls,  No.  635,  t2  crayfish,  12  crodtons. 

Mode.^Half  a  calf  s  head  is  sufficient  to  make  a  good  entree,  2 
if  there  are  any  remains  of  a  cold  one  left  from  the  preceding  day, 
will  answer  very  well  for  this  dish:  After  boiling  the  head  imtil  ten< 
remove  the  bones,  and  cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces;  put  the  st 
into  a  stewpan,  add  the  wine,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  cayen; 
fry  the  mushrooms  in  butter  for  2  or  3  minutes,  and  add  th 
to  the  gravy.  Boil  this  quickly  until  somewhat  reduced;  then 
in  the  yolks  of  the  hard-boiled  eggs  whole,  the  whites  cut  in  small  piei 
and  the  gherkins  chopped.  Have  ready  a  few  veal  quenelles,  made 
recipe  No.  634  or  635 ;  add  these,  %vith  the  slices  of  head,  to  the  ot 
ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  get  thoroughly  hot,  wOhaut  boil 
Arrange  the  pieces  of  head  as  high  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  as  possil 
pour  over  them  the  ragout,  and  garnish  with  the  cra3^8h  and  cro6t 
placed  alternately..  A  Uttlc  of  the  gravy,  should  also  be  served  11 
tureen. 
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nme.— About  i  bout  to  reduce  the  stock.   Average  Costi  exclusive 
3f  the  calf  s  head,  45. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

A  fitBduiian'B  OpIniOB  of  VmL— A  great  authority  in  his  native  Paris  tells  us,  that 
v^  u  a  meat,  is  but  little  nourishing,  is  relaxing,  and  sufficiently  difficult  of  digestion. 
**  LodiB^  itseK,  as  it  does,"  he  says,  in  all  the  flowery  im^ery  of  the  French  tongue  and  manner, 
"  to  so  nunv  metamorphoses,  it  may  be  called,  without  exaggeration,  the  chameleon  of  the 
kudttn.  Who  has  not  eaten  calf's  head  au  naturel,  simply  boiled  with  the  skin  on,  its 
f^Tcnr  heightened  by  sauce  just  a  little  sharp?  It  is  a  dish  as  wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable, 
aad  oae  that  the  most  inexperienced  cook  may  serve  with  success.  Calf's  feet  d  la  pouietie, 
&u  frAt,  fried,  &c. ;  Jes  ctrveUcSy  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  names ; 
<w»tbreads  tn  fricandean^  piqu/s  en  fin,  alt  these  offer  most  satisfactory  entr^,  which  the 
art  cf  the  cook,  more  or  less,  raries  for  the  gratification  of  his  glory  and  the  well-being  of  our 
appetites.  We  have  not  spoken,  in  the  above  catalogue,  either  of  the  liver,  or  of  the/rottr, 
or  of  tiw  ears,  which  also  share  the  honour  of  appearing  at  our  Uble.  Where  is  the  man  not 
aoqiuiated  with  calf  s  liver  d  la  bourgioise^  the  most  frequent  and  convenient  dish  at  unpre- 
tcfitioos  ubles  ?  The  fraiie^  cooked  in  water,  and  eaten  with  vinegar,  is  a  wholesome  and 
aimaUe  disb,  and  contains  a  mucilage  well  adapted  for  delicate  persons.  Calf  s  ears  have, 
in  crauDon  with  the  feet  and  cgrvdUs,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  eaten  either  fried  or 
Alaf<mUtU:  and  baBides,can  be  made  into  a  farce,  with  the  addition  of  peas,  onions,  cheese, 
Bsc  Neither  is  it  confined  to  the  calf  s  tongue,  or  even  the  eyes,  that  these  shall  dispute  alone 
the  |k»7  of  awi^ening  the  taste  of  man ;  thus,  the  fressure  (which,  as  is  known,  comprises 
tbe  heart,  the  wum,  and  the  rate)^  although  not  a  very  recherche  dish,  lends  itself  to  all  the 
cafTices  of  an  expert  artist,  and  may,  under  various  marvellous  disguises,  deceive,  and  please, 
lad  eren  awakoo  our  appetite." 
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1034.-BREAST  OF  VEAL. 

The  carving  of  a  breast  of  veal  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb,  when  the  shoulder  has  been  taken  off.    The  breast  of 

veal  consists  of  two  parts —  ^ g^ 

the  rib-bones  and  the  gris- 
tly brisket  These  two 
parts  should  first  be  separ- 
ated by  sharply  passing  the  ^^ 
knife  in  the  direction  of 
lines  A,  B ;  when  they  are     _ ' 

entirely  divided,  the  rib-  brea^st  of  veal. 

bones  should  be  carved  in 

the  direction  of  the  lines  E  to  F ;  and  the  brisket  can  be  helped  by  cutting 
pieces  in  the  direction  C  to  D.  The  carver  should  ask  the  guests  whether 
they  have  a  preference  for  the  brisket  or  ribs ;  and  if  there  be  a  sweetbread 
served  with  the  dish,  as  it  often  is  with  roast  breast  of  veal,  each  person 
should  receive  a  piece. 
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i03S.-CALF'S  HEAD. 


This  is  not  altogether  the  most  easy-looking  dish  to  cut  when  it  is  ] 
before  a  carver  for  the  first  time ;  there  is  not  much  real  difficulty  in  1 

operation,  however,   wY 
the  head  has  been  att 
tively  examined,  and,  af 
the  manner  of  a  pbrenc 
gist,  you  get  to  know 
bumps,  good  and  bad. 
the  first  place,  inserting 
.  knife    quite  down    to  1 
bone,    cut    slices    in 
direction  of  the  lines  A, 
with  each  of  these  sho 
calf's  head.  Y)e  helped  a  piece  of  w 

is  called  the  throat  sweetbread,  cut  in  the  direction  of  from  C  to  D.  1 
eye,  and  the  flesh  round,  are  favourite  morsels  with  many,  and  should 
given  to  those  at  the  table  who  are  known  to  be  the  greatest  connoissei 
The  jawbone  being  removed,  there  will  then  be  found  some  nice  lean  ;  s 
the  palate,  which  is  reckoned  by  some  a  tit-bit,  lies  under  the  head, 
a  separate  dish  there  is  always  served  the  tongue  and  brains,  and  e; 
guest  should  be  asked  to  take  some  of  these. 


I036.--FILLET  OF  VEAL 

The  carving  of  this  joint  is  similar  to  that  of  a  round  of  beef, 
not  too  thick,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  A  to  B  are 
cut ;  and  the  only  point  to 
be  careful  about  is,  that 
the  veal  be  evenly  carved. 
Between  the  flap  and  the 
meat  the  stnfling  is  inserted, 
and  a  small  portion  of  this 
should  be  served  to  every 
guest.  The  persons  whom 
the  host  wishes   most  to 

honour  should  be  asked  if  „j,j.„  ^^  ^,^^ 

they    like    the    delicious 
brown  outside  slice,  as  this,  by  many,  is  exceedingly  relished. 


SU< 


Loin  of  Veal. 
1037.- KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL. 
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The  engraving,  showing 
the  dotted  line  from  A  to 
B,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
direction  which  should  be 
given  to  the  knife  in  carv- 
ing this  dish.  The  best 
slices  are  those  from  the 
thickest  part  of  the  knuckle, 
that  is,  outside  the  line  A 
toB. 


SnUCKLB  or  VSAL. 


1038.-LOIN  OF  VEAL 

As  is  the  case  with  a  loin  of  mutton,  the  careful  jointing  of  a  loin  of  veal 
is  more  than  half  the  battle  in  carving  it.    If  the  butcher  be  negligent  in 

this  matter,  he  should  be 
admonished;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  annoying  or 
irritating  to  an  inexperi- 
enced carver  than  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  his  knife  in 
all  directions  to  find  the 
exact  place  where  it  should 
be  inserted  in  order  to 
divide  the  bones.  When 
jointing  is  properly  per- 
formed, there  is  little  diffi* 
culty  in  carrying  the  knife 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  line  A  to  B.  To  each  guest  should  be  given 
a  piece  of  the  kidney  and  kidney-fat,  which  lie  underneath,  and  are 
cooadered  great  delicacies. 


LOIN  OF  VKAL. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
GXmCRAL  OB&BRYATIONS  ON  THE  SHEEP  AND  LAMB. 

i039.  Of  all  Wild  or  Domesticated  AnimalSf  the  sheep  is,  -withoat 

exception,  the  most  useful  to  man  as  food,  and  the  most  necessary  to  his  health 
and  comfort;  for  it  not  only  supplies  him  with  the  lightest  and  most  nutritious  of 
meats,  bat,  in  the  absence  of  the  cow,  its  udder  yields  him  milk,  cream,  and  a 
sound  though  inferior  cheese;  while  from  its  fat  he  obtains  light,  and  from  its 
fleece  broadcloth,  kerseymere,  blankets,  gloves  and  hose.  Its  bones  when  burnt 
make  an  animal  charcoal — ivory-black— to  polish  his  boots,  and  when  jpowdered , 
a  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  wheat ;  the  skin,  either  split  or  whole,  is  made 
into  a  mat  for  his  carriage,  a  housing  for  his  horse,  or  a  lining  for  his  hat,  and 
many  other  useful  purposes,  besides  being  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  parchment ;  and  finally,  the  intestines  form  the  material  for  strings  for 
the  musical  instruments  which  afiford  us  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

1040.  Tliis  V€Uuahle  Animal,  of  which  England  is  estimated  to  maintain 
an  average  stock  of  32,000,000,  belongs  to  the  class  already  indicated  under  the 
ox — the  Mammalia:  to  the  order  of  Ruminantia,  or  cud-chewing  animals;  to  the 
tribe  of  Caprida,  or  homed  quadrupeds;  and  the  genus  Ovis,  or  the'*  sheep." 
The  sheep  may  be  either  with  or  without  horns ;  when  present,  however,  thev 
have  always  this  peculiarity,  that  they  spring  from  a  triangular  base,  are  spiral 
in  form,  and  lateral,  at  the  side  of  the  head,  in  situation.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep 
^rariea.  the  wool  always  preponderating  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  care,  attention  and 
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affloaiit  of  domestication  bestowed  on  the  animal.  The  generic  peculiarities  of 
the  sheep  are  the  triangular  and  spiral  form  of  the  horns,  always  larger  in  the 
male  when  present,  but  absent  in  the  most  cultivated  species :  having  sinuses  at 
the  base  of  all  the  toes  of  the  four  feet,  with  two  rudimentary  hoofs  on  the  fore* 
legs,  two  inguinal  teats  to  the  udder,  with  a  short  tail  in  the  wild  breed,  but  of 
yaiying  length  in  the  domesticated ;  have  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
io  their  place  a  hard  elastic  cushion  along  the  margin  of  the  gum,  on  which  the 
animal  nqis  and  breaks  the  herbage  on  which  it  feeds ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there 
are  eight  incisor  teeth  and  six  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  making  in  all 
32  teeth. 

1041.  Tfie  gretut  Oi^fect  of  the  Grazier  is  to  procure  an  animal  that 
»ill  yield  the  greatest  pecuniary  return  in  the  shortest  time  ;  or  in  other  words, 
soQDKt  convert  grassand  turnips  into  good  mutton  and  fine  fleece.  All  sheep  will  not 
do  this  alike ;  some,  like  men,  are  so  restless  and  irritable,  that  no  system  of  feed-* 
ing,  however  good,  will  develop  their  frames  or  make  them  fat.  And  as  nothing 
militates  against  the  fattening  process  so  much  as  restlessness,  the  chief  wish  of 
the  grazier  is  to  find  a  dull,  indolent  sheep,  one  who,  instead  of  frisking  himself, 
leaping  his  wattles,  or  even  condescending  to  notice  the  butting  gambols  of  fads  silly 
companions,  silently  fills  his  paunch  with  pasture,  and  then,  seeking  a  shadr  nook, 
indolently  and  luxuriously  chews  his  cud  with  closed  eyes  and  blissful  satismction, 
only  rising  when  his  delicious  repast  is  ended,  to  proceed  silently  and  without 
emotion  to  repeat  the  pleasing  process  of  laying  in  more  provender,  and  then 
returning  to  his  dreamy  siesta  to  renew  the  delightful  task  of  rumination.  Such 
animals  are  said  to  have  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and  axe  of  so  kindly  a  i^ature 
that  on  good  pasturage  thev  may  be  said  to  grow  daily.  The.  Leicestershire  breed 
is  the  best  example  of  this  lymphatic  and  contented  animal,  and  the  active  Orkney. 
«ho  is  half  goat  in  his  habits,  of  the  restless  and  unprofitable.  The  rich  pasture 
cf  our  midland  counties  would  take  years  in  making  the  wiry  Orkney  fat  and 
profitable,  while  one  day's  fatigue  in  climbing  rocks  after  a  coarse  and  scanty 
herbage  would  probably  cause  the  actual  death  of  the  pampered  and  shorttwinded 
Leicester. 

1042.  Food. — The  more  removed  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  is  the  food 
on  which  it  lives,  the  more  difficult  is  the  process  cif  assimilation,  and  the  more 
complex  the  chain  of  digestive  organs ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  aJl  that  the  same 
apparatus  that  conyerts  flesh  into  flesh  is  hardly  calculated  to  transmute  ^Wij  into 
tWsh.  As  the  process  of  digestion  in  carnivorous  animals  is  extremely  simple, 
these  organs  are  found  to  be  remarkably  short,  seldom  exceeding  the  length  ofthe 
^Ditnal's  body ;  while,  where  digestion  is  more  difficult,  from  the  unassimilating 
aatore  of  the  aliment,  as  in  the  ruminant  order,  the  alimentary  canal,  as  is  the 
case  vith  the  sheep,  is  twenty-seven  times  the  Utigth  of  the  body.  The  digestive  organ 
in  all  nuninant  animals  consists  of  four  stomachs,  or,  rather  a  capacious  pouch, 
diiided  by  doorways  and  valves  into  four  compartments,  called  in  their  order  ot 
position,  the  Paunch,  the  Reticulum,  the  Omasum,  and  the  Abomasum, 
When  the  sheep  nibbles  the  grass,  and  is  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  eating,  he  is, 
io  iact  only  preparing  the  raw  material  of  his  meal,  m  reality  only  mowing  the 
pasture,  which  as  he  collects,  is  swallowed  instantly,  passing  into  the  first 
receptacle,  the  paunch,  where  it  is  surronded  by  a  quantity  ot  warm  saliva,  in 
which  the  herbage  undergoes  a  process  of  maceration  or  softenings  till,  Ifhe  animal 
having  filled  this  compartment,  the  contents  pass  through  a  valve  into  the  second  or 
smaller  bag— the  reticulum,  when,  having  again  fiHed  the  paunch  with  a  reserve, 
the  sheep  lies  down  and  commences  that  singular  prooeu  of  chewing  the.  qud,  or, 
in  other  words,  masticating  the  food  he  has  collected.  By  the  operatiDn  of  a 
certain  set  of  muscles,  a  sxnall  quantity  of  this  softened  food  from  the  reticulum. 
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\  or  second  bag,  is  passed  into  the  month,  v^hich  it  now  becomes  the  pleasure  of  th< 

sheep  to  grind  under  his  molar  teeth  into  a  soft  smooth  pulp,  the  operation  beinj 
further  assisted  by  a  flow  of  saliva,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
the  flavour  of  the  aliment  and  promoting  the  solvency  of  the  mass.  Having  com 
pletely  comminuted  and  blended  this  mouthful,  it  is  swallowed  a  second  time,  bu< 
mstead  of  returning  to  the  paunch  or  reticulum,  it  passes  through  another  valv< 
into  a  side  cavitv — the  omasum,  whence,  after  a  maceration  in  more  saliva  for  som< 
hours,  it  glides  bv  the  same  contrivance  into  the  fourth  pouch — ^the  abomasum,  ai 
apartment  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  ordinary  stomach  of  animals,  am 
where  the  process  of  digestion,  begun  and  carried  on  in  the  previous  three,  it 
consummated,  and  the  nutrient  principle,  by  means  of  the  bile,  eliminated  froD 
the  digested  aliment.    Such  is  the  process  of  digestion  in  sheep  and  oxen. 

1043.  No  other  Animalf  even  of  the  same  order,  possesses  in  so  remark 
able  a  degree  the  power  of  converting  pasture  into  flesh  as  the  Leicestershire 
sheep;  the  Sonth-JDown  and  Cheviot,  the  two  next  breeds  in  quality,  are,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  vivacitv  of  the  animal's  nature,  not  equad  to  it  in 
that  respect,  though  in  both  the  brain  and  chest  are  kept  subservient  to  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  Besides  the  advantage  of  increased 
bulk  and  finer  fleeces,  the  breeder  seeks  to  obtain  an  augmented  deposit  of 
tissue  in  those  parts  of  the  carcase  most  esteemed  as  food,  or  what  are  called  in 
the  trade  **  prime  joints ;  "  and  so  far  has  this  been  efiiected  that  the  compara- 
tive weight  of  the  hind-(^uarters  over  the  fore  has  become  a  test  of  quality  in 
the  bre^,  the  butchers  in  some  markets  charging  twopence  a  pound  more  for 
that  portion  of  the  sheep.  Indeed,  so  superior  are  the  nind-quarters  of  mutton 
now  regarded,  that  very  many  of  the  West-end  butchers  never  deal  in  any  other 
part  of  the  sheep. 

1044.  TheI>Lfference  in  the  Quality  of  the  Flesh  in  various  breeds 
is  a  well-established  fact,  not  alone  in  flavour,  but  also  in  tenderness ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  pasture  on  which  the  sheep  is  fed  influences  the  flavour  of 
the  meat,  is  equally  certain,  and  shown  in  the  estimation  in  which  those  flocks 
are  held  which  have  grazed  on  the  thymy  heath  of  Bamstead,  in  Sussex.  It  is 
also  a  well-establish«l  truth,  that  the  larger  the  frame  of  the  animal,  the 
coarur  is  the  meat,  and  that  ^mall  bones  are  both  guarantees  for  the  fineness  of 
the  breed  and  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh.  The  sex,  too,  has  much  to  do  ia  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  the  meat ;  in  the  males,  the  lean  is  closer  in  fibre,  deeper 
in  colour,  harder  in  texture,  less  juicy,  and  freer  from  fat,  than  in  the  female, 
and  is  consequently  tougher  and  more  difficult  of  digestion ;  but,  probably,  age, 
and  the  character  of  the  pasturage  on  which  they  are  reared,  has,  more  thaii 
any  other  cause,  an  influence  on  the  quality  and  tenderness  of  the  meat. 

1045.  2%e  nutnerous  Varieties  of  sheep  inhabiting  the  different  regioni 
of  the  earth  have  been  reduced  by  Cuvier  to  three,  or  at  most  four,  species : 
the  Ovis  Amman,  or  the  Argali,  the  presumed  parent  stock  of  all  the  rest ;  the 
Ovis  Tragelaphus,  the  bearded  sheep  of  Africa ;  the  Ovis  Musmon,  the  Musmon  d 
Southern  Europe ;  and  the  Ovis  Montana^  the  Mouflon  of  America ;  though  it  ij 
believed  by  many  naturalists  that  this  last  is  so  nearly  identic^  with  the  Indian 
Argali  as  to  be  undeserving  a  separate  place.  It  is  still  a  controversy  to  whidl 
of  these  three  we  are  indebted  for  the  many  breeds  of  modem  domesticationj 
the  Ar^i,  however,  by  general  belief,  has  been  considered  as  the  most  probabA 
progenitor  of  the  present  varieties*  1 

1046.  The  Effects  produced  by  Change  of  Climate,  accident,  ami 
other  causes,  must  have  been  great  to  accomplish  so  complete  a  physical  altera 
tion  as  the  primitive  Argali  must  have  undergone  before  the  Musmon.  or  Moafld 
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of  Corsica,  the  tmmeJiaU  progenitor  of  all  our  European  breeds,  assumed  his 
present  appearance.  The  Argali  is  about  a  fifth  larger  in  size  than  the  ordinary 
English  sheep,  and  being  a  native  of  a  tropical  clime,  his  fleece  is  of  hair  in- 
stead of  wool,  and  of  a  warm  reddish  brown,  approaching  to  yellow ;  a  thick 
mane  of  darker  hair,  about  seven  inches  long,  commencing  from  two  long  tufts 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  and,  running  undrr  the  throat  and  neck,  descends 
down  the  chest,  dividing,  at  the  fore  fork,  into  two  parts,  one  running  down 
the  front  of  each  leg.  as  low  as  the  shank.  The  horns,  unlike  the  character  of 
the  order  generally,  have  a  quadrangular  base,  and,  sweeping  inwards,  terminate 
in  a  sharp  point.  The  tail,  about  seven  inches  long,  ends  in  a  tuft  of  stiff 
hairs.  From  this  remarkable  muffler-looking  beard,  the  French  have  given  the 
name  of  Mou/lon  d  manchettes.  From  the  primitive  stock  eUven  varieties  have 
been  reared  m  this  country,  of  the  domesticated  sheep,  each  supposed  by  their 
advocates  to  possess  some  one  or  more  special  qualities.  These  eleven,  em- 
bracing the  Shetland  or  Orkney ;  the  Dun-woolled  ;  Black-faced,  or  heath- 
bred  ;  the  Moorland,  of  Devonshire ;  the  Cheviot ;  the  Homed,  of  Norfolk ; 
the  Ryeland  ;  South-Down  ;  the  Merino  ;  the  Old  Leicester,  and  the  Teeswater, 
or  New  Leicester,  have  of  late  years  been  epitomized ;  and,  for  all  useful  and 
practical  purposes,  reduced  to  the  following  four  orders : — The  South-down. 
the  Leicester,  the  Black-faced  and  the  Cheviot. 

1047.  South'DatVfiS* — It  appears,  as  far  as  our  investigation  can  trace  the 
fact,  that  from  the  very  earliest  epoch  of  agricultural  history  in  England,  the 
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breezy  range  of  light  chalky  hills  running  through  the  south-west  and  south  of 
Sosstt  and  Hampshire,  and  known  as  the  South-Downs,  has  been  famous  for  a 
SDperior  race  of  sheep  ;  and  we  find  the  Romans  early  established  mills  and  a 
ci<^h-£actory  at  Winchester,  where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate,  which  rose  to 
sQch  estimation,  from  the  fineness  of  the  wool  and  texture  of  the  cloth,  that  the 
produce  was  kept  as  only  worthy  to  clothe  emperors.  From  this,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  sheep  have  always  been  indigenous  to  this  hilly  tract.  Though 
boasting  so  remote  a  reputation,  it  is  comparatively  within  late  years  that  the 
improvement  and  present  state  of  perfection  of  this  breed  has  been  effected,  the 
South-Down  now  ranking,  for  symmetry  of  shape,  constitution,  and  early 
maturity,  with  any  stock  in  the  kingdom.  The  South-Down  has  no  borns,  is 
covered  with  a  fine  wool  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  has  a  small  head,  and 
legs  and  face  of  a  grey  colour.    It  is,  however,  considered  deficient  in  depth  and 
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breadth  of  chest.  A  marked  peculiarity  cf  this  breed  is  that  its  hind-qnarteir: 
stand  higher  than  the  fore,  the  quarters  weighing  from  fifteen  to  eighteej 
poimds. 

1048.  Tlie  Leicester.— It  was  not  till  the  year  1755  that  Mr.  Rober 
Bakewell  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  stock  of  sheep,  anc 
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ultimately  effected  that  change  in  the  character  of  his  flock  which  has  brought 
the  breed  to  hold  so  prominent  a  place.  The  Leicester  is  regarded  as  the 
largest  example  of  the  improved  breeds,  very  productive,  and  yielding  a  good 
fleece.  He  has  a  small  head,  covered  with  short  white  hairs,  a  clean  muzzle, 
an  open  countenance,  full  eye,  long  thin  ear,  tapering  neck,  well-arched  ribs. 
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and  straight  back.  The  meat  is  indifferent,  its  flavour  not  being  so  good  as 
that  of  the  South-Down,  and  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  fat.  Average 
weight  of  carcass,  from  90  to  100  lbs. 

1049.  Black'fcLcedf  or  Heath^red  ^/»c«p.— This  is  the  most  hardy 
of  all  our  native  breeds,  and  originally  came  from  Ettrick  Forest.    The  face  and 
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legs  are  black,  or  sometimes  mottled,  the  horns  spiral,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
forehead  it  has  a  small  round  tuft  of  lighter-coloured  wool  than  on  the  face ; 
has  the  muzzle  and  lips  of  the  same  light  hue,  and  what  shepherds  call  a  mealy 
month ;  the  eye  is  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  and  well  open ;  the  body  long, 
round  and  firm,  and  the  limbs  robust.  The  wool  is  thin,  coarse  and  light. 
Weight  of  the  quarter,  from  lo  to  i6  lbs, 

1050.  The  €Jlieviot.— From  the  earliest  traditions,  these  hills  in  the  North, 
like  the  chalk-ridges  in  the  South,  have  produced  a  race  of  large-carcassed 
sheep,  producing  a  valuable  fleece.  To  these  physical  advantages,  they  added 
a  souod  constitution,  remarkable  vigour,  and  capability  to  endure  great  priva- 
tion. Both  sexes  are  destitute  of  horns,  face  white,  legs  long  and  clean,  carry 
the  head  erect,  have  the  throat  and  neck  well  covered,  the  ears  long  and  open, 
and  the  face  animated.  The  Cheviot  is  a  small-boned  sheep,  and  well  covered 
with  wool  to  the  hough  ;  the  only  defect  in  this  breed  is  in  a  want  of  depth  in  the 
chest.    Weight  of  the  quarter,  from  12  to  i8  lbs. 

1051.  Though  the  JRomnef/  Marshes^  that  wide  tract  of  morass  and 
lowland  moor  extending  from  the  Weald  (or  ancient  forest)  of  Kent  into  Sussex* 
has  rather  been  regarded  as  a  general  feeding-ground  for  any  kind  of  sheep  to 
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be  pastored  on,  it  has  yet,  from  the  earliest  date,  been  famous  for  a  breed  of 
aoimah  almost  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  especially  for  size,  length,  thickness 
aod  quantity  ct  wool,  and  what  is  called  thickness  of  stocking,  and  on  this 
accoont,  for  ages  held  pre-eminence  over  every  other  breed  in  the  kingdom. 
So  satisfied  vfere  the  Kentish  men  with  the  superiority  of  their  sheep,  that 
the7  long  resisted  any  crossing  in  the  bre^.  At  length,  however,  this  was 
efiected,  and  from  Old  Romney  and  New  Leicester  a  stock  was  produced  that 
proved,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  cross ;  and  though  the 
breed  was  actually  smaller  than  the  original,  it  was  found  that  the  new  stock 
did  not  consume  so  much  food,  the  stocking  was  increased,  they  were  ready  for 
the  market  a. year  90oner\  that  the  fat  formed  more  on  the  exterior  of  the  car- 
case, where  it  was  of  most  advantage  to  the  grazier,  rather  than  as  formerly  in 
the  interior,  where  it  went  to  the  butcher  as  oflfal ;  and  though  the  wcol  was 
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shorter  and  lighter,  it  was  of  a  better  colour,  finer,  and  possessed  of  superior 
felting  properties. 

1052.  The  Momney-Marfih  Breetl  is  a  large  animal,  deep,  close  and 
compact,  with  white  face  and  legs,  and  yields  a  heavy  fleece  of  a  good  staple 
quality.  The  general  structure  is,  however,  considered  defective,  the  chest 
being  narrow  and  the  extremities  coarse ;  nevertheless,  its  tendency  to  fisitten, 
and  its  early  maturity,  are  universally  admitted.  The  Rbmney-Marsh,  there- 
fore, though  not  ranking  as  a  first-class  in  respect  of  perfection  and  symmetry  of 
breed,  is  a  highly  useful,  profitable,  and  generally  advantageous  variety  of  the 
English  domestic  sheep. 

1053.  JDifferent  Names  have  been  given  to  sheep  by  their  breeders  ; 
according  to  their  age  and  sex.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or  tup  ;  after  weaning. 
he  is  said  to  be  a  hog,  or  hogget,  or  a  lamb-hog,  tub-hog  or  teg ;  later  he  is  a  wether, 
or  wether-hog ;  after  the  first  shearing,  a  shearing,  or  dinmont ;  and  after  each 
succeeding  shearing,  a  two,  three,  or  four-shear  ram,  tup,  or  wether,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  female  is  called  a  ewe,  or  gimmer-lamb,  till  weaned,  when 
she  becomes,  according  to  the  shepherds  nomenclature,  a  gimmer-ewe,  hog,  or 
teg  ;  after  shearing,  a  gimmer,  or  shearing-ewe,  or  theave ;  and  in  future,  a  two, 
\hree,  or  four-shear  ewe,  or  theave. 

1054.  The  Gentle  and  Timid  Disposition  of  the  sheep,  and  its  de- 
fenceless condition,  must  very  early  have  attached  it  to  man  for  motives  less 
selfish  than  either  its  fleece  or  its  flesh  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  obtuse  as  we  generally  regard  it,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  domes- 
ticity, obedience  and  affection.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  where  the  flocks  are 
guided  by  the  shepherd's  voice  alone,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a,sheep  to  quit 
the  herd  when  called  by  its  name,  and  follow  the  keeper  like  a  dog.  In  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  when  a  flock  is  invaded  by  a  savage  dog,  the  rams  have 
been  known  to  form  the  herd  into  a  circle,  and  placing  themselves  on  the 
outside  line,  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  or  charging  on  him  in  a  troop,  have  des- 
patched him  with  their  horns. 

).055.  The  Value  of  the  Slieep  seems  to  have  been  early  understood  by 
Adam  in  his  fallen  state ;  his  skin  not  only  affording  him  protection  for  his 
body,  but  a  covering  for  his  tent ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Abel  entrusted  with 
this  portion  of  his  father's  stock  ;  for  the  Bible  tells  us  that  "  Abel  was  a  keeper 
of  sheep.''  What  other  animals  were  domesticated  at  that  time  we  can  only 
conjecture,  or  at  what  exact  period  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  was  first  eaten  for 
food  by  man,  is  equally,  if  not  uncertain,  open  to  controversy.  For  though 
some  authorities  maintain  the  contrary,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  when 
Abel  brought  firstlings  of  his  flock,  "  and  the  fat  thereof."  as  a  sacrifice,  the 
less  dainty  portions,  not  being  oblations,  were  hardly  likely  to  have  been  flung 
away  as  refuse.  Indeed,  without  supposing  Adam  and  his  descendents  to  have 
eaten  animal  food,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  fact  of  Jabal  Cain,  Cain's  son,  and 
his  family,  living  in  tents,  as  they  are  reported  to  have  done,  knowing  that  both 
their  own  garments  and  the  coverings  of  the  tents,  were  made  from  the  hides  and 
skins  of  the  animals  they  bred ;  for  the  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  slain  for 
oblations  only,  would  not  have  supplied  sufficient  material  for  two  such  necessary 
purposes.  The  opposite  opinion  is,  that  animal  food  was  not  eaten  till  after  the 
Flood,  when  the  Lord  renewed  his  covenant  with  Noah.  From  Scriptural 
authority  we  learn  many  interesting  facts  as  regards  the  sheep :  the  first,  that 
mutton  fat  was  considered  the  most  delicious  portion  of  any  meat,  and  the  tail 
and  adjacent  part  the  most  exquisite  morsel  in  the  whole  body ;  consequently. 
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sach  were  regarded  as  especially  fit  for  the  offer  of  sacrifice.  From  this  fact 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  animal  still  so  often  met  with  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  known  as  the  Fat -tailed  sheep,  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
though,  probably,  not  then  of  the  size  and  weight  it  now  attains  to  ;  a  supposi- 
tion that  gains  greater  strength,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ram  Abraham 
found  in  the  bnsh,  when  he  went  to  offer  up  Isaac,  was  a  horned  animal, 
beyig  entangled  in  the  brake  by  his  curved  boms ;  so  far  proving  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Capridae,  the  fat-tailed  sheep  appertaining  to  the  same 
iaidly. 

1056.  New  Zealaiid  MutUm*  —Much  New  Zealand  mutton  comes  to  this 
country,  and  is  occasionally  sold  as  English.  Sheep  in  New  Zealand  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  not  of  the  mutton,  and  to  produce  good  wool  they  must 
not  be  killed  so  young  as  in  England.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  mutton  is 
generally  well-flavoured  and  dark  coloured.  It  is  also  sure  to  be  tender  and 
quite  free  from  disease,  for  it  would  not  answer  to  import  bad  meat  from  a 
country  where  good  meat  had  been  a  drug  in  the  market. 

The  New  Zealand  sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  English  South-Down,  and  so  th« 
'oints  are  small.  The  smallest  home-grown  mutton  in  the  market  is  the  Welsh, 
of  which  legs  often  weigh  between  five  and  six  pounds,  or  less. 

1057.  Mutton.-^Vliihin  the  limits  of  wholesomeness, mutton  varies  immensely 
in  quality  and  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  in  perfection  at  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  taste  any  such  English  mutton  ;  for  no  one  can 
afford  to  feed  a  sheep  for  two  years  to  improve  its  flavour  when  wholesome  and 
saleable  mutton  can  t>e  produced  from  sheep  a  year  old  or  even  less.  The  art  of 
the  grazier  consists  in  getting  the  greatest  weight  of  meat  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  all  his  efforts  are  directed  towards  this  end. 

It  is  for  this  quality  that  the  large  white-faced  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire 
sheep  is  so  much  valued.  The  meat  is  coarse  in  flavour  and  fibre,  but  it  is  advanta- 
geous both  to  producer  and  to  large  consumers.  A  leg  of  Leicestershire  mutton  is 
easy  to  recognise  bv  its  size,  by  the  coarse  fibre  of  the  lean  and  by  the  opaque  tal- 
lowy appearance  of  the  fat.  The  feet  are  usually  cut  off,  but  they  are  white,  and 
so  is  the  face.  Butchers  do  not  cut  off  the  feet  when  they  are  black,  because  the 
South-Downs,  which  produce  the  best  mutton,  have  black  legs  and  faces,  and  they 
are  left  on;to  show.  The  fat  of  the  South-Downs  is  plentiful  and  white,  the  lean 
finelv  grained,  the  whole  animal  small.  Seeing  the  two  side  by  side,  everyone 
would  see  and  probably  remember  the  difference.  It  is  a  good  rule,  if  quality  is 
wanted,  never  to  buy  large  mutton.  The  small  Exmoor  and  the  smaller  Welsh 
she«)  both  produce  excellent  mutton.  The  speckled-faced  Scotch  sheep  are  also 
gooi 

We  have  already  said  that  legs  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  advantageous  to  the 
purchaser  than  shoulders.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  fat  and  bone  less  than 
m  a  shoulder,  and  much  less  than  in  a  loin,  but  it  wastes  less  in  cooking,  owing 
10  it  being  covered  throughout  with  a  skin. 

For  choosing  a  piece  of  mutton,  see  that  it  has  short  small  bones.  What  is 
meant  by  small  mutton  is  not  merely  a  small  piece  that  does  not  weigh  much. 
The  hi  should  be  whiter  than  beef  fat  and  less  intermixed  with  the  lean.  The 
lean,  like  that  of  beef,  must  be  bright  red,  and  where  you  press  with  your  fingers 
it  should  rise  up  again,  not  leaving  any  indentation. 

1058.  JPriee  of  Meat.-— In  calculating  the  selling  price  of  any  meat,  what 
is  called  the  '*  ofial,"  i.#.  the  skin  and  inside,  are  reckoned  as  the  perquisite  of  the 
butcher  and  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  The  meat  must  then  be  sold  at  the  price  of 
the  animal  when  alive,  with  the  middleman's  profit  added.    By  any  such  rough 
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calculation  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  grazier  and  farmer  do  not  get  anything  like 
the  prices  that  are  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  price  of  any  commodity,  and  of 
meat  dead  or  alive,  may  be  seen  quoted  evexy  day  in  the  newspaper  market 
.  lists ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  consumers  studied  and  understood  these  a  little 
better  than  the^  do  now.  Another  fact  they  might  learn  there  would  be  the 
difference  of  pnce  between  the  best  meat  and  the  second  or  third  quality.  Very 
few  persons  eat  always  the  best  meat,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  to 
supply  them ;  and  perhaps  even  fewer  pay  second-best  prices  or  expect  to  pay 
them. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  second  quality  ^meat  does  not  necessarily 
mean  unwholesome  meat,  or  indeed  worse  meat  than  most  people  are  contented 
with. 

1059.  Season  for  MuttoiU — Mutton  is  in  season  all  the  year  round ;  but 
just  as  beef  is  said  to  be  in  its  prime  when  French  beans  are  in,  i.e,  when  the 
pastures  are  greenest  and  freshest,  so  mutton  is  in  best-  condition  when  grass  is 
plentiful,  rather  than  when  it  is  fattened  entirely  on  roots  and  cake. 

Mutton  Is  often  thought  more  digestible  than  beef,  and  is  therefore  prescribed 
for  invalids;  but  a  matter  such  as  this  must  be  decided  by  individual  idiosyncrasy 
rather  than  rule,  ^t  is  always  thought  to  be  less  satisfying,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
%Qf  buy  a  solid  lump  of  boneless  mutton,  it  is  no  doubt,  on  that  account  also,  less 
economical. 

lOdO.  Reiatitfe  Cast,— In  reckoning  the  cost  of  various  joints  as  compared 
with  one  another,  we  have  assumed  that  leg  and  loin  are  the  same  price  and  that 
x8  oz.  of  either  can  be  bought  for  a  shilling  ;  and  that  the  shoulder  and  best  end 
of  the  neck  are  both  sold  at  20  oz.  (i^lb. )  for  a  shilling.  The  loin  has  more 
bone  than  the  leg,  3  oz.,  instead  of  2^  oz.  in  each  shilling's-worth  of  meat,  and  the 
loin  also  is  very  fat.  so  that  although  it  is  nice  it  is  not  cheap.  The  shoulder 
has  the  same  proportion  of  bone  as  the  loin,  and  the  neck  most  of  all,  4  oz. 
in  every  shilling's-worth  of  meat,  and  is  even  fatter  than  the  loin  besides.  Boiled 
or  roasted,  the  neck  is  not  a  very  cheap  joint;  but  trimmed  into  cutlets, 
with  all  the  hX  removed,  it  is  probably  the  dearest  butchers'  meat  that  can 
be  eaten* 

Competition  remains  at  length  between  is^oz.  of  leg  against  17  oz.  of  shoulder. 
The  shoulder  is  fatter,  it  is  true ;  and  if  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  leg,  is 
dearer  in  every  way.  Sold  at  the  price  we  have  quoted,  it  appears  to  be  as  cheap 
as,  or  cheaper  than  the  leg  if  the  mt  is  eaten.  Children  often  dislike  fat,  and  so 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  lean  joint  for  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  people  dislike  a  leg  of  mutton  and  prefer  shoulder. 

The  prices  of  meat  per  pound,  in  relation  to  the  market  price  per  stone  of  8  lbs., 
may  be  calculated  sufficiently  near  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  what  the  buyer 
should  pay  for  meat  from  different  parts  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  according  to  the 
market  price.  The  butcher  pays  a  certain  price  per  stone  for  the  whole  carcase ; 
but  as  tne  different  joints  of  the  sheep  or  bullock  differ  considerably  in  quality 
and  are  classed  respectively  as  prime,  middling  and  inferior  parts,  the  prices  of  the 
several  parts  are  raised  or  lowered  by  the  butcher,  above  or  below  the  average 
market  price  per  stone,  so  that  all  classes  of  purchasers  may  be  suited,  and  the 
sale  of  all  parts  of  the  animals  Secured.  Of  course,  the  butcher  takes  care  to 
regulate  his  prices  so  as  to  secure  a  remunerative  profit  on  his  outlay.  Prime 
pieces  of  beef  are  rounds,  sirloins  and  ribs :  of  mutton,  legs  and  loins.  Middling 
pieces  of  beef  are  brisket  and  flanks ;  of  mutton,  shoulders.  Inferior  pieces  of 
oeef  are  shins,  clod,  or  shoulder,  sticking  piece,  or  neck ;  of  mutton,  necks  and 
breasts.    The  prices  given  in  the  table  are  such  as  would  be  paid  lor  meat  of 
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the  best  quality.    The  table  is  constructed  so  as  to  range  from  45.  2i.  to  85  per 
.tone  inclusive,  at  an  increase  of  2d,  per  stone,  or  ^.  per  pound  on  the  wholesale 

market  prices. 
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At  pkr  Stonb  Wholesale,  and  per  Pound  Retail. 


Price  per 

Manon. 

Beef. 

StOIUB. 

Third 

Second 

First 

Third 

Second 

First 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

i.    d. 

$.    d. 

J.    d. 

«.    </. 

5.    d. 

s.    d. 

..  d. 

4     2 

0    6i 

0    S\ 

0    9i 

0    4i 

0    7i 

0  loi 
0  loi 

4    4 

0    6\ 

0    8^ 

0    9^     ' 

0     41 

0    7l 

4    6 

0    6i 

0    8i 

0    9i     ; 

0     41 

0    yi 

0  loi 

4    8 

0    7 

0    9 

0  10 

0    5 

0     8 

0  II  1 

4  10 

0    7i 

0    9i 

0  loi 

0     5t 

0    8i 

0    Hi 

5    0 

0    7i 

0    9i 

0  10^ 

0     5i 

0     8^ 

0    Ili 

5    2 

0  n 

0    9^ 

0  loi 

0    5i 

0    8i 

0  Hi 

5    4 

0     8 

0  10 

0  II 

0     6 

0    9 

I      0 

5    6 

0    8i 

0  loi 

0    Hi        ; 

0     6i 

0    9i 

I     oi 

5     8 

0     8^ 

0  loi 

0    11^ 

0    6i 

0    9i 

I     Ok 

1      5  10 

0     8i 

0  loj 

0  Hi  1 

0     6i 

0    9i 

I     Oi 

6    0 

0    9 

0  11 

I  0    i 

0    7 

0  10 

I       I 

,      ^    2 

0    9i 

0  lli 

I    oi 

0    7i 

0  loi 

I       li 

6    4 

0^ 

0  11^ 

I    oi     . 

0    7k 

0  loi 

I       li 

6    6 

0  llf 

I    oi 

0    7il 

0  loi 

I       li 

.      6    8 

0  10 

I    0 

I    I 

0    8 

0  II 

I       2 

6  10 

0  loi 

I     oi 

I  II 

0    8i 

0  Hi 

I      2i 

7    0 

0  loi 

I     oi 

I  li 

0     8.J 

0  Ili 

I      2i 

1      7     2 

0  10^ 

I  0^ 

I    li    ' 

0    8i 

0  Hi 

1      2i 

7    4 

0  II 

I     I 

I    2     1 

0    9 

I   0 

1      3 

7    6 

0  iii 

I  li 

I    21 

0    9i 

I  oi 

I     3i 

7    8 

0  iij 

I  I^ 

I      2i 

0    9i 

I     ok 

I     3i     ' 

7  10 

0  iij 

I    li 

I      2i 

0    9i 

I     oi 

I     3i     ; 

8    0 

I    0 

I      2 

I     3 

0  10 

I   J 

I     4 

1063.  The  Mode  of  Slaughtering  Sheep  is,  perhaps,  as  humane  and 
expeditions  a  process  as  could  be  adopted  to  attain  the  objects  sought :  the  animal 
beag  hid  on  its  side  in  a  sort  of  concave  stool,  the  butcher,  while  pressing  the 
t»iy  with  his  knee,  transfixes  the  throat  near  the  [angle  of  the  jaw,  passing 
the  knife  between  the  windpipe  and  bones  of  the  neck ;  thus  dividing  the  jugu- 
^.  orotids,  and  large  vessels,  the  death  being  very  rapid  from  such  a 
ii^mcfniiage. 

1063.  Manner  of  Cutting  tep.— Almost  every  large  city  has  a  particular 
^^^iamer  of  cutting  up,  or,  as  it  is  called,  dressing  the  carcase.  In  London  this 
P'octts  is  very  simple^  and  as  our  butchers  have  found  that  much  skewering 
Dack.  doubling  one  piurt  over  another,  or  scoring  the  inner  cuticle  or  fell,  tends 
to  spoil  the  meat  and  shorten  the  time  it  wot^ld  otherwise  keep,  they.afc^oid  all 
such  treatment  entirely.  The  carcase  is  flayed  (which  operation  is  performed 
while  yet  warm),  Ae  sheep  then  hung  up  and  the  head  removed.  After  separating 
tiie  hind  from  the  fore  quarters,  with  eleven  ribs  to  the  latter,  the  quarters  are 
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usually  subdivided  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  sketch,  in  which  the  several 
joints  are  defined  by  the  intervening  lines  and  figures. 


SHEEP,  SHOWIKQ  THE  MODE  OF  CUTTING  UP. 


Hind-Quarter 

1.  Leg. 

2.  Loin. 

3.  Chump  end  of  loin. 


Fore-Quarter. 

4.  Best  end  of  neck. 

5.  Scrag  end  of  neck. 

6  and  8.  Shoulder  and  bladebone. 
7.  Breast. 


(i.^  Z.^^.— This  is  the  most  economical  joint  for  a  family  if  it  is  sold,  as  is 
usual,  at  one  penny  a  pound  more  than  the  shoulder,  for  unless  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  price  it  does  not  compensate  for  the  greater  proportion  of 
bone  in  other  joints.  The  leg  of  a  sheep  is  roughly  reckoned  to  weigh  as  xnany 
pounds  as  the  whole  sheep  weighs  in  stones.  L^s  can  be  bought  of  all  weights, 
from  about  five  pounds  to  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Mutton  steaks  are  cut  from  the 
leg. 

(2.)  LofM.— This  is  considered  the  best  roasting  joint.  Two  loins  together 
make  a  saddle;  rather  a  wasteful  joint,  because  of  the  way  it  is  carved.  The 
upper  part  of  the  loin  and  leg  together  form  a  haunch.  Chump  chops  are  cut 
near  the  tail,  where  the  proportion  of  bone  is  greater. 

(3.)  Chumpendof  loin  cut  with  the  loins  £r  a  saddle,  always  roasted,  or  in 
chops  for  broiling. 

(4.)  Btst  end  of  the  neck. — Roasting,  boiling,  or  for  mutton  cutlets,  which  it  is 
more  economical  to  trim  at  home  than  to  buy  ready  trimmed.  Small  mutton  is 
best  for  cutlets. 

(5.)  Scrag  end  of  the  »^A.— Broth,  stews,  or  boiling.  A  low-priced  joint,  not 
very  iat,  but  rather  bony  and  wasteful 
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\6  aad  ^'^  Should^. — Often  sold  divided,  for  roasting.     It  is^jreferred  by  many 
persons  to  the  leg.  but  is  not  so  economical  and  is  fatter. 

i;.)  Breast. — Often  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  for  stew- 
ini^orboilmg.  Too  fat  for  many  persons,  but  often 
economical. 

Bcades  these  joints,  the  following  parts  of  the 
sbcep  are  sold  for  food. 

{9.)  Head. — Sometimes  sold  with  the  pluck,  but 
more  often  alone.  Can  be  boiled,  made  into  most 
excellent  broth — Scotch  people  generally  use  it  for 
this — or  braised,  and  is  usually  an  economical  dish, 
bat  its  price  very  greatly  varies,  and  it  is  not  often 
seen  in  the  better  quarters  of  the  town. 

(la)  Heart. — Sometimes  sold  separately  and  some- 
times with  the  rest  of  the  "pluck,"  consisting  of 
liver,  light  and  heart.  Sheep's  liver  can  be  fried  or 
made  into  soup.  The  heart  is  best  roasted.  The 
whole  of  the  pluck  is  frequently  eaten.  In  Scotland 
it  is  made  into  "haggis."  Probably  the  cheapest 
form  of  butcher's  meat. 

(II.)  Kidneys. — Broiled  or  stewed.  A  very  common 
breakfast  dish.  The  kidney  is  often  sold  with  the 
loin. 

(12.)  Feet,  or  "trotters,"  as  they  are  generally 
called  in  London,  where  they  are  bought  in  the 
markets  at  four  a  penny,  and  after  being  cleaned  and 
boiled  are  retailed  at  a  halfpenny  and  a  penny  each. 
Seldom  eaten  in  the  south  of  England  except  by  the 

poor.  SIDK   OF   MUTTON,    SHOWING 

(13.)  Mutton  suet  is  better  than  beef  for  frying,  be-         thb  sbvksal  joints. 
cause  it  is  less  likely  to  bum,  but  it  is  not  so  good    ,^^^^.  ,,Loin,  3.  Shoulder; 
tor  paddings.  ^  and  5,  Neck  ;  6,  Brcasi. 


LAMBS. 

1064.  The  JLambina  Seasan  in  this  Country  usually  commences  in 
3darch.  under  the  artificial  system  so  much  pursued  now  to  please  the  appetite  of 
loxQiy,  but  lambs'can  be  procured  at  all  seasons.  When,  however,  the  sheep 
lambs  in  mid-winter,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  would  endanger  the  lives 
d  mother  and  3roung.  if  exposed  to  its  influence,  it  is  customary  to  rear  the  lambs 
vhhin-doors.  and  under  the  shelter  of  stables  or  bams,  where,  foddered  on  soft 
bay,  and  partly  fed  on  cow's  milk,  the  little  creatures  thrive  rapidly :  to  such  it  is 
oatomary  to  give  the  name  of  House  Lamb,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  reared  in 
the  optn  air,  or  grass-fed.  The  ewe  goes  five  months  with  her  young,  about  152 
dajs,  or  close  on  22  weeks.  The  weaning  season  commences,  on  poor  lands,  about 
tke  end  of  the  third  month,  but  on  rich  pasture  not  till  the  close  of  the  fourth — 
sometimes  longer.  From  the  large  proportion  of  moisture  or  fluids  contained  in 
the  tissues  of  all  young  animals,  the  flesh  of  lamb  and  veal  is  much  more  prone,  in 
close,  damp  weather,  to  become  tainted  and  spoilt  than  the  flesh  of  the  more 
mature,  drier  and  closer-textured  beef  and  mutton.  Among  epicures,  the  most 
delicious  sorts  of  lamb  are  those  of  the  South-Down  breed,  known  by  their  black 
feet ;  and  of  these,  those  which  have  been  exclusively  suckled  on  the  milk  of  the 
parent  ewe  are  considered  the  finest.    Next  to  these  in  estimation  are  those  fed 
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on  the  milk  of  several  dams,  and  last  of  all,  though  the  fattest,  the  grass-fed 
Iamb  ;  this,  ho\vever,  implies  an  age  much  greater  than  either  of  the  others. 

1065.  Lamb,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  however 
reared,  is,  in  Ix^ndon,  and  indeed  generally,  sold  in  quarters, 
divided  with  eleven  ribs  to  the  fore-quarter ;  but,  as  the 
season  advances,  these  are  subdivided  into  two,  and  the 
hind-anarter  in  the  same  manner :  •  the  first  consisting  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  neck  and  breast ;  the  latter  of  the  leg  and 
the  loin — as  shown  in  the  cut  illustrative  of  mutton.  As 
lamb,  from  the  juicy  nature  of  its  flesh,  is  especially  liable  to 
spoil  in  unfavourable  weather,  it  should  be  frequently  wiped, 
so  as  to  remove  any  moisture  that  may  form  on  it 

In  choosing  lamb  there  are  certain  signs  by  which  the 
experienced  judgment  is  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
whether  the  animal  has  been  lately  slaughtered,  and 
whether  the  joints  possess  that  condition  of  fibre  indicative 
of  good  and  wholesome  meat.  The  first  of  these  doubts  may 
be  solved  satisfactorily  by  the  bright  and  dilated  appearance 
of  the  eye;  the  quality  of  the  fore-auarter  can  always  be 
guaranteed  by  the  blue  or  health3r  ruddiness  of  the  jugular, 
or  vein  of  the  neck ;  while  the  rigidity  of  the  knuckle,  and 
the  firm,  compact  feel  of  the  kidney,  will  answer  in  an  equally 
positive  manner  for  the  integrity  of  the  hind-quarter. 

1066.  Mode  of  Cutting  up  Xain6«--Lamb  when 

large  is  cut  into  the  same  joints  as  mutton,  when  small  it  is 
sold  in  quarters;  the  leg  and  loin  to  the  hind,  and  the 
SIDE  OP  LAMB.       shouldcr,  breast  and  neck  to  the  .fore-quarter. 

z.  Neck;  a.  Breast  j  Lambs'  sweetbreads  are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  are 
3,  shoulder  J  4,  Loin ;  expensive.  Lamb's  fry  consists  of  the  liver,  8%veetbread. 
5'  *-®^*  some  of  the  inside  fat  or  "  leaf,"  and  the  heart. 

Lamb's  kidney,  lamb's  head  and  lamb's  trotters  are  also  eaten.  The  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb  is,  by  many  persons,  preferred  ;  but  the  leg,  here  as  in  mutton,  is 
most  economical.  However,  few  persons  eat  lamb  except  as  a  luxury,  and  so 
questions  of  economy  are  more  or  less  out  of  place. 

A  good  deal  of  lamb  is  now  imported  from  New  Zealand,  and  is  always  cheaper 
than  the  home  grown.  Lamb  is  to  be  had  in  London  from  Christmas  until  late 
autumn.  It  is  dear  and  scarce  from  January  to  March,  gets  cheaper  through  the 
summer  months,  from  Easter  to  July  or  August ;  and  late  in  the  season,  as  £ar  on 
as  October,  lamb  is  still  sent  southwards  from  Scotland. 

All  young  meat  is  less  nourishing,  and  is  said  to  be  less  digestible,  than  fall* 
grown ;  but  lamb  has  a  better  reputation  in  this  respect  than  veal. 

Lamb  should  not  be  in  the  least  high :  and  if.  therefore,  it  has  to  be  kept  it 
should  be  partly  cooked,  as  that  is  the  most  certain  way  to  preserve  it  troxn 
taint. 


RekUivc  Value  of  Variom  Paris  of  Mutton. 
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io67.~TABIJS  OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  MUTTON. 

Giying  the  Actual  Cost  of  the  Eatable  Portions  of  the  Various  Joints  after 

deducting  Loss  in  Weight  from  Waste  and  Bone  by  Different 

Modes  of  Cooking. 

Matton  will  be  seen  to  waste  more  in  cooking  than  other  meats.  Some  of 
the  larger  joints  are  the  cheapest,  the  saddle  losing  less  than  the  loin  ;  while  the 
1^  (that  favourite  joint  with  tnrifty  housekeepers)  is  one  of  the  most  economicid 


Name  of  JoinL 


Breast 

Chomp  Chop    

Hannch.. 

Head 

Heart 

Kidneys 

fc:::::::::::::: 

Loin   

Loin  Chop 

Neck  (best  end)   .. 
Neck  (scrag  end).. 

Saddle    

Shoulder    

Tcmgtie  


How 
tiBually 
Cooked. 


Roasted  . 
Grilled  . 
Roasted  . 
Stewed  . 
Baked.... 
GriUed  . 
BoUed.... 
Roasted  . 
Roasted  . 
GriUed  . 
Boiled.... 
Stewed  . 
Roasted  . 
Roasted  . 
Boiled.... 


Weight 

before 

Cooking. 


lbs.  oz. 

3  o 

0  12 
13  12 

2  8 

1  o 
O  12 

10  O 

8  2 

5  13 

0  12 

2  8 

1  12 
10  4 

7  I 

I  5 


Weight  when 
Cooked, 

boxK  ft  waste 
deducted* 


lbs.  oz. 
2     I 
o    8i 
4 
4 


9 
I 

o  14 
o    9 


o 

7 
o 

8i 
14 
14 

12 
O 
14 


Total 
Loss 
per  lb. 


5 
5 
5t 
8 

2 

3 


Average 

cost 
per  lb. 


J.  d. 

0  8 

1  I 

O  II 

o  5 

o  9 

I 


4^  I     o  10 

5i 
5 

4 
4 
8 

3il 

7 

5 


o  10 

0  10 

1  I 
o  10 
o  7 
o  10 
o  9 
o    8 


Cost  per  lb. 

after  Cooking, 

bone  &  waste 

deducted. 


s.    d. 

0  11^ 

1  7 
I     4h 
o  10 

O    lOj 

5i 

2 

3 

2§ 

51 

14 

2 
I 
4 
O  IiA 


By  most  bntchers  the  shank-bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  is  weighed  with  the  joint, 
the  result  being  an  increase  of  weight  witboH(  value ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
economical  joint,  as  there  is  no  waste  in  its  carving,  whereas  against  a  loin  must 
be  reckoned  the  loss  of  meat  left  upon  the  bones,  and  that  so  often  caused  by  an 
ondne  preponderance  of  fat. 

io67A^TABLE  GIVmG  WEIGHT  OF  BONE,  SKIN  AND 
WASTE  IN  JOINTS  OF  MUTTON. 


Name  of  Joint. 


liAonch 

Leg  (boded).. 
Leg  (roasted) 

Lean  ..^ 

Saddle  ....•*,. 
SbookSer  


Weight  of 

Joint  when 

Bought. 


lbs.    oz. 
13     12 


10 
8 

5 
xo 

7 


Weight  of  I  Loss  of 
bono,  skin  I  weight  by 
and  waste. ;  Cooking. 


Total 

weight  of 

waste. 


02. 

8 
6 

7 
12 
12 

6 


lbs. 
3 


I 


lbs.    ox. 
4       8 


10 
4 


12 
II 


o 
II 

13 

8 

I 


Weight  of 
eatable 
matter. 


lbs.    02. 
9      4 


o 

7 
o 
12 

o 
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X068.-.TABLE  OP  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OP  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OP  LAMB. 

Giving  the  Actual  Cost  of  the  Eatable  Portions  of  the  Different  Parts, 

after  deducting  Loss  of  Weight  from  Waste  and  Bone, 

by  Different  Modes  of  Cooking. 

There  can  be  reckoned  no  very  cheap  joints  of  Lamb,  even  when  in  full 
beason ;  but  the  larger  ones  are  the  most  economical,  wasting  less  in  Cooking. 


Name  of  Joint. 


Breast    

Fore-quarter    ... 
Hind-quarter   ... 

:^ 

Lorn  

Neck  (in  cutlets) 

Neck  (scrag) 

Shoulder  


How 

Weight 

nsnally 

before 

Cooked. 

Cooking. 

lbs.  oz. 

Stewed   ... 

2      O 

Roasted  ... 

II     o 

Roasted  ... 

9    o 

Roasted  ... 

4    8 

Roasted  ... 

4    3 

Fried  

I     3 

Stewed   ... 

I      3 

Roasted  ... 

4    5 

Weight  when 
Cooked, 

bone  &  waste 
deducted. 


Total 
Loss 
per  lb. 


lbs.  oz. 

1  6 
7  12 
7    4 

2  12 

3  o 
o    9i 

O  lO 
2    II 


5 

4i 

3 

6i 

4i 

8 

7 
6 


Average 
Cost 
per  lb. 


Cost  per  lb, 

after  Cooking, 

bone  &  waste 

deducted. 


s.  d, 

0  lO 

1  o 

I  I 

I  I 

I  o 

O  lO 

0  8 

1  o 


I 


d. 

2§ 

5 

4i 

9i 

4i 
8 

2i 

7 


•  The  foot  being  generally  weighed  with  the  Leg  of  Lamb,  makes  this  joint 

an  expensive  one. 


io68a.— TABLE  QIYING  WEIGHT  OP  BONE,  SEIN  AND 
WASTE  IN  JOINTS  OF  LAMB. 


Breast   , 

Fore-quarter  ..., 
Hind-quarter  ..., 

Loin  , 

Leg , 

Neck  (in  cutlets)! 
Neck  (scrag)  .... 
Shoulder 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Loss  of 

Joint  when 

bone,  skin 

weight  by 

bought. 

and  waste. 

Cooking. 

lbs.    02. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs.    02. 

2        O 

o      8 

O         2 

II       o 

I        O 

2        4     1 

9      o 

o      8 

I       4 

4      3 

o      8 

O      II 

4       8 

o     13 

o     15 

I       3 

o      6t 

o      3 

I         2 

o      6r 

O         I^ 

4      5 

0     13 

o    13    , 

Total      I  Weight  of 
weight  of        eatable 
waste.      I    matter. 


lbs.    02.       lbs.    oz. 
o     lo    '       I       6 


4 

13 

3 

12 

9i 
8 
10 


12 

4 
o 

12 

ID 
II 


The  prices  given  for  lamb  are  those  when  it  is  in  full  season.  In  winter  that 
called  house  lamb  is  considerably  dearer,  and  sometimes  even  till  after  Easter 
the  price  of  lamb  continues  high. 
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firmly.    Boil  gently  for  two  hours,  remove  the  tape,  and  serve  with  caper 
sauce,  No.  68 1,  a  little  of  which  should  be  poured  over  the  meat. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  ^d,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

1071.— BOILED    LEG   OF   MUTTON. 

(Fr,— Gigot  k  TAnglaise,  au  Naturel.) 

Ingredients.— Mutton,  water,  salt. 

Mode.— A  leg  of  mutton  for  boiling  should  not  hang  too  long,  as  it 
will  not  look  a  good  colour  when  dressed.  Cut  off  the  shank-bone,  trim 
the  knuckle,  and  wash  and  wipe  it  very  clean;  plunge  it  into  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  it ;  let  it  boil  up,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  where  it  should  remain  till  the  finger  can  be  borne  ir 
the  water.  Then  place  it  sufficiently  near  the  fire  that  the  water  may 
gently  simmer,  and  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  boil  fast,  or  the 
meat  will  be  hard.  Skim  well,  add  a  little  salt,  and  in  about  z\ 
hours  after  the  water  begins  to  simmer,  a  moderate-sized  leg  of  mutton 
will  be  done.  Serve  with  carrots  and  mashed  turnips,  which  may  be 
boiled  with  the  meat,  and  send  caper  sauce  (No.  681)  to  table  with  it  in  a 
tureen. 

Time. — A  moderate-sized  leg  of  mutton  of  9  lbs.,  2J  hours  after  the 
water  boils  ;  one  of  12  lbs.,  3  hours.  Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb.  for 
good  English  mutton ;  less  for  Colonial. 

Sufficient. — A  moderate-sized  leg  of  mutton,  for  10  to  12  persons. 

Seasonable  nearly  all  the  year,  but  not  so  good  in  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Note. — When  meat  is  liked  very  thoroughly  cooked,  allow  more  time  than 
stated  above.  The  liquor  this  joint  was  boiled  in  should  be  converted  into 
soup. 

The  Good  Shepherd.— The  sheep's  complete  dependence  upon  the  shepherd  for  protection 
from  its  numerous  enemies  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ;  thus  the  Psalmist  likens  him- 
self to  a  lost  sheep,  and  prays  the  Almighty  to  seek  his  servant;  and  oar  Saviour,  when 
despatching  his  twelve  chosen  disciples  to   preach  the   Gospel   amongst   their    unbelieving 


brethren,  compares  them  to  lambs  going  amongst  wolves.  The  shepherd  of  the  East,  by  kSod 
treatment,  calls  forth  from  his  sheep  unmistakeable  signs  of  affection.  The  sheep  obey  his 
voice  and  recognise  the  names  bv  which  he  calls  them,  and  they  follow  him  in  and  out  of  the 
fold.  The  beautiful  figure  of  the  "  good  shepherd,"  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  expresses  the  tenderness  of   the    Saviour  for  mankind.     ''The  good  shepherd 


giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."— jFo/i»  x.  it.  "I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  mv  sheep, 
and  am  known  by  m'mer— John  x.  14.  "And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  : 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice :  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd. "—7 o/i«  x.  16. 

1072.— BONED  LEG  OF  MUTTON,  STUFFED. 

(Fn— Gigot  Farcl.) 

Ingredients.— A  small  leg  of  mutton,  weighing  6  or  7  lbs.,  forcemeat, 
No.  629,  2  shalots  finely  minced. 
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Mode. — Make  a  forcemeat  by  recipe  No.  629,  to  which  add  2  finely- 
minced  shalots.  Bone  the  leg  of  mutton,  without  spoiling  the  skin, 
and  cut  oif  a  great  deal  of  the  £Eit.  Fill,  with  the  forcemeat,  the  hole 
fthcnce  the  bone  was  taken,  and  sew  it  up  underneath,  to  prevent  the 
forcemeat  falling  out.  Bind  and  tie  it  up  compactly,  and  rot.st  it  before  a 
nice  clear  fire  for  about  2^  hours,  or  rather  longer ;  remove  the  tape 
and  send  it  to  the  table  with  a  good  gravy.  It  may  be  glazed  or  not,  as 
preferred. 

Time. — 2i  hours,  or  rather  longer.    Average  Cost,  65. 

Suffioient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1073.--BRAIN  AND  TONGUE   PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  suet  crust,  4  sheep's  tongues,  4  sheep's  brains, 
z  onion,  salt,  pepper,  i  teaspoonful  of  Hour,  i  hard-boiled  eg^,  parsley, 
\  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Skin  and  wash  the  tongues  and  brains,  line  a  pudding-basin 
with  some  of  the  paste,  then  fill  it  up  with  alternate  layers  of  thin  slices 
of  tongue,  and  brain  chopped  finely,  adding,  salt,  pepper,  chopped  onion 
and  parsley  with  each  layer.  On  the  top  layer  put  slices  of  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  the  milk,  then  pour  it 
into  the  basin,  put  on  the  top  crust,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  A  sliced 
yoang  cucumber  added  is  sometimes  liked  in  this  pudding. 

Time.— 3  hours.   Average  Cost,  2^, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

1074.-BRAISED  FILLET  OF  MUTTON,  WITH  FRENCH 
BEANS.    (Fr.— Carr6  de  Mouton  aux  Haricots  Verts.) 

Ixigredients.— The  chump  end  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  herbs  and  vege- 
tables to  flavour,  French  beans,  a  little  glaze,  i  pint  of  gravy. 

Mode. — Roll  up  the  mutton,  braise  it  in  the  braising-pan  with  the 
vegetables  for  2  hours.  Have  ready  some  French  beans,  boiled,  and 
drained  on  a  sieve;  remove  the  mutton,  glaze  it ;  just  heat  up  the  beans 
in  the  gravy,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish,  with  the  meat  over  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  gravy  may  be  strained,  and  sent  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  ^d,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasoi^ble  at  any  time. 

Note<~Failiiig  a  proper  braising-pan,  with  fire  above  and  below,  the  best 
pUn  Is  to  put  the  meat  into  a  saucepan  with  gravy  enough  to  well  cover  the 
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bottom,  and,  when  it  is  cooked,  to  brown  it  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  ten  minntc! 
The  meat  may  be  boned. 

Tuiom  QnalltlM  of  Miittoii.--Muttoii  Is,  nndoubtadly,  the  meat  tnott  generalljr  u«e 
in  families ;  and  both  by  connoisseurs  and  medical  men  it  stands  first  in  favoor.  irlxetb« 
its  fine  flavour,  digestible  qnalifications,  or  general  wholesomeness  be  considered.  Of  sl 
mattOQi  that  liumiabed  by  the  South-Down  sheep  is  the  most  highly  esteemed;  it  is  als 
the  dearest,  on  account  ofits  scarcity,  and  the  great  demand  for  it.  Hierefore,  if  the  bouse 
keeper  is  told  by  the  butcher  that  ne  has  not  -any  in  his  shop,  it  should  not  occasion  dis 
appomtment  to  the  purchaser.  The  London  and  other  markets  are  chiefly  sapplied  witJ 
sheep  called  hali-bieeds,  which  are  a  cross  between  the  Down  and  Lincoln  or  Leicestci 
These  half-breeds  make  a  greater  weight  of  mutton  than  the  true  South-Downs,  ^nd,  for  thi 
very  desirable  qualification,  they  are  preferred  by  the  great  sbeep-masters.  The  le^  of  thi 
mutton  range,  from  7  to  zz  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  shonlders,  neck,  or  loins,  abont  6  to  9  lbs. 
and  if  care  is  taken  not  to  purchase  it  too  fat,  it  will  be  found  the  most  satisiactory  an< 
ec9nQn)ic9l  mutton  that  can  be  brought. 

1075.— BRAISED   LEG  OF  MUTTON. 
{Ft. — Qigot  Brais^  aux  Haricots  de  Soissons,  aux  Oignons.) 

Ingredients.— I  small  leg  of  mutton,  4  carrots,  3  onions,  i  fa^^ol 
of  savoury  herbs,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  seasoning  to  taste,  of  peppei 
and  salt,  a  few  slices  of  bacon »  a  few  veal  trimmings,  \  pint  of  grav}> 
or  water. 

Mode. — Line  the  bottom  of  a  braising-pan  with  a  few  slices  oi 
bacon;  put  in  the  carrots,  onions,  herbs,  parsley,  and  seasoning,  and 
over  these  place  the  mutton.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  few  more  slices 
of  bacon  and  the  veal  trimmings,  pour  in  the  gravy  or  water,  and  stew 
very  gently  for  4  hours.  Strain  the  gravy,  reduce  it  to  a  glaze  over  a 
sharp  lire,  glaze  the  mutton  with  it,  and  send  it  to  table ;  place  on 
a  dish  of  white  haricot  beans  boiled  tender,  or  garnished  with  glazed 
onions. 

Time.— 4  hours.   Average  Cost,  5s.  td. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Th«  Order  of  tha  GolAexi  Pleeoe.-This  order  of  knii^thMd  was  foandttl  by  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  m  1429,  on  the  day  of  his  marflafe^ith  the  Pririfcesft  Isabelle  of 
Portu^l^  The  number  of  the  members  was  originally  fixed  at  thirty-one.  inclndioc  the 
sovereign  as  the  head  and  chief  of  the  institution.  In  15x6  Pope  Lao  X.  consented  to 
increase  the  number  to  fifty-two,  including  the  head.  In  1700  the  German  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  King  Philip  of  Spain  both  laid  claim  to  the  order.  The  former,  however,  on  leavinfs 
Spain,  which  he  could  not  maintain  by  force  of  arms,  took  with  him  to  Vienna  the  MchtTes 
of  the  order,  the  inauguration  of  which  be  solemnised  there  in  17x3,  with  great  magnificence : 
but  Philip  V.  of  Spain  declared  himself  Grand  Master,  and  formally  protested,  at  the  Congress 
of  Cambrai  (i7«).  against  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor.  The  dispute,  though  anbaeguently 
settled  by  the  intercession  of  France,  England  and  Holland,  was  frequently  renewed,  until 
the  order  waa  tacitlv  introduced  into  both  countriest  and  it  now  passes  by  the  respective  names 
of  the  Spanish  or  Austrian «'  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  according  to  the  country  where  it 
is  issued. 

1076.— AN  EXCELLENT  WAY  TO  COOK  A  BREAST  OF 

MUTTON.    (Fn— Poitrine  de  Mouton  aux  Petits  Pols.) 

Ingredients. — Breast  of  muttoti,  2  onions,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
flour,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  green  peas. 
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Mode. — Cat  the  mutton  into  pieces  about  2  inches  square,  and  let  them 
be  tolerably  lean  ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  fat  or  butter,  and 
fry  of  a  nice  brown ;  then  dredge  in  a  little  flour,  slice  the  onions,  and  put 
them,  with  the  herbs,  in  the  stewpan ;  pour  in  sufficient  wAterjusi  to  cover 
(he  meaty  and  simmer  the  whole  gently  imtil  the  mutton  is  tender.  Take 
oat  the  meaty  strain,  and  sldm  off  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  put  both 
the  meat  and  gravy  back  into  the  stewpan  ;  add  about  a  quart  of  young 
green  peas,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until  done,  a  or  3  slices  of  bacon 
added  and  stewed  with  the  mutton  give  additional  flavour;  and,  to  ensure 
the  peas  being  a  beautiful  green  coloiu:,  they  may  be  boiled  in  water 
separately,  and  added  to  the  stew  at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cob%  yd,  per  pound. 

Sofficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  August. 

ViBM  of  Airtwli  Saxon,  and  of  tholr  FIoili  lfoi]iisa.->Tbe  names  of  all  our  domestic  ani- 
mals are  of  Saxon  origin ;  bot  it  is  curious  to  obsorve  that  Norman  names  have  been  given  to  the 
different  sorts  of  flesh  which  these  animals  yield.  How  beautifully  this  illustrates  the  relative 
position  of  Saxon  and  Normaa  aflertbe  Conquest  The  Saxon  hind  had  the  charge  of  tending 
and  feeding  the  domestic  animalsi  bnt  only  that  they  might  appear  on  the  table  of  his  Norman 
lord.  Thns  "ox,**  ** steer,"  "cow"  are  Saxon,  but  Vbeef"  is  Norman;  "calf"  isSaxoni  but 
"  veal "  Monnaa  i  *'  sheep  "  is  Saxon,  but  "  mutton  **  Norman  {  so  it  is  severally  with  **  deer,"  and 
"▼enison."  **  swine  "  and  *< pork,"  " fowl "  and  "pullet."  "  Bacon,"  the  only  flesh,  which,  per- 
haps, ever  came  within  the  saxon*s  reach,  is  the  smgle  exception. 


1077.-BROILED  MUTTON  AND  TOMATO  SAUCE. 

(Fr.^fWeU  de  Mouton  aux  Tomates.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.—A  few  slices  of  cold  mutton,  tomato  sauce,  No.  784. 

Mode.— Cut  some  nice  slices  from  a  cold  leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton ; 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire.  Make  some 
tomato  sauce  by  recipe  No.  784,  pour  it  over  the  mutton,  and  serve.  This 
makes  an  excellent  dish,  and  must  be  served  very  hot. 

Time. — ^About  five  minutes  to  broil  the  mutton. 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October.    When  tomatoes  are  plentiful 

and  seasonable. 

ShmiMris  y*  thfllr  Vloeki.— Th«  shepherd's  crook  is  older  than  either  the  husbandman's 
ploaghar  the  warrior's  sword.  We  are  told  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  Many  passages 
ID  holy  writ  enable  ns  to  appreciate  the  pastoral  riches  of  the  first  Eastern  nations ;  and  we  can 
isim  an  idea  of  the  nnmber  of  their  flockSr  when  we  read  that  Jacob  £ave  the  children  of  Hamor 
a  hundred  sheep  for  the  price  of  a  field,  and  that  the  King  of  Israel  received  a  hundred 
tboQsand  every  year  from  the  King  of  Moab,  his  tributary,  and  a  like  number  of  rams  covered 
with  their  fleece^  The  tendencywhich  most  aheep  have  to  ramble,  renders  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  attended  by  a  shepherd.  To  keep  a  flock  within  bounds  is  no  easy  task ;  but  the  watchful 
shepherd  manam  ta  Kxamplisb  it  withott  harassing  the  sheep.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotlaiid« 
wh^  the  herbage  is  scanty,  the  sheep  fiarm  requires  to  be  verv  large,  and  to  be  watched  over 
by  many  sbebhada.  The  fsnns  of  some  of  the  great  Scottish  landowners  are  of  enormous  extent. 
"  How  many  sheep  have  yoo  on  yonr  estate  7 "  asked  Prince  Bsterhazy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  **  I 
have  not  the  most  remote  idea,*'  replied  the  duke;  "but  I  know  the  shepherds  number  several 
thoettsds.** 
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1078.— BROILED  MUTTON  CHOPS. 
(Fr.— C6telettes  de  Mouton.) 

Ingredients.— Loin  of  mutton,  pepper  and  salt,  a  small  piece  of 
butter. 

Mode.— Cut  the  chops  from  a  well-hung,  tender  loin  of  mutton,  remove 
a  portion  of  the  fat,  and  trim  them  into  a  nice  shape ;  slightly  beat  and 
level  them ;  place  the  gridiron  over  a  bright,  clear  fire,  rub  the  bars  with 
a  Uttle  fat,  and  lay  on  the  chops.  Whilst  broiling  frequently  turn  them, 
and  in  about  8  minutes  they  will  be  done.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
dish  them  on  a  very  hot  dish,  rub  a  small  piece  of  butter  on.  each  chop, 
and  serve  very  hot  and  expeditiously. 

Time.— About  8  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — Allow  i  chop  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

.  io7g.^CHINA  CHILO. 

Ingredients.— i^  lb.  of  leg,  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  2  onions, 2  lettuces, 
I  pint  of  green  peas,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  ^  pint 
of  water,  J  lb.  of  clarified  butter ;  when  Uked,  a  little  cayenne. 

Mode. — Mince  the  above  quantity  of  undressed  leg,  loin  or  neck  of 
mutton,  adding  a  little  of  the  fat,  also  minced  ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  remaining  ingredients,  previously  shredding  the  lettuce  and  onion 
rather  fine ;  closely  cover  the  stewpan,  after  the  ingredients  have  been  well 
stirred,  and  simmer  gently  for  rather  more  than  2  hours.  Serve  in  a  dish, 
with  a  border  of  rice  round,  the  same  as  for  curry. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  August. 

1080.-CURRIED  MUTTON.     (Fr.-Mouton  k  rindienne.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  any  joint  of  cold  mutton,  2  onions, 
i  lb.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
fiour,  salt  to  taste,  \  pint  of  stock  or  water. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions  in  thin  rings,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpaji 
with  the  butter,  and  fry  of  a  light  brown ;  stir  in  the  curry  powder,  flour 
and  salt,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Cut  the  meat  into  nice  thin  slices  <if 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this,  it  may  be  minced),  and  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients  ;  when  well  browned,  add  the  stock  or  gravy,  and  ste%v 
gently  for  about  half  an  hour.    Serve  in  a  dish  with  a  border  of  boiled 
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rice,  the  same  as  for  other  carries.    This,  as  well  as  other  curries,  is  im* 
proved  by  a  little  chatnee  and  some  acid  fruit  such  as  an  apple. 

Time.^  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  6^ 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

1081.— CUTLETS  OF  COLD  MUTTON. 
(i^r.—Cdtelettes  de  Mouton  au  Jus   de  Tomates.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

In^dients. — The  remains  of  cold  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  i  egg* 
bread-crumbs,  brown  gravy,  No.  614,  or  tomato  sauce,  No.  784. 

Mode. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold  loin  or  neck  of  mutton  into  cutlets, 
trim  them,  and  take  away  a  portion  of  the  fat,  should  there  be  too  much ; 
dip  them  in  beaten  eggy  and  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  a 
nice  brown  in  hot  dripping.  Arrange  them  on  a  dish,  and  pour  round 
them  cither  a  good  gravy  or  hot  tomato  sauce. 

Tima— About  7  minutes. 

Seasonable. — ^Tomatoes  are  best  in  September  and  October. 

1082.— DORMERS.    (Ff.— Croquettes  de  Mouton.) 

lojrediexits. — i  lb.  of  cold  mutton,  2  oz.  of  beef  suet,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  3  oz.  of  boiled  rice,  1  egg,  bread-crumbs,  made  gravy. 

Mode. — Chop  the  meat,  suet  and  rice  finely ;  mix  well  together,  and 
add  a  Hght  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  roll  into  sausages ;  cover 
them  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  dripping  of  a  nice  brown. 
Sene  in  a  dish,  with  made  gravy  poured  round  them,  and  a  little  in  a 
tnreen. 

Time.— ^  hour  to  fry  the  sausages.  Average  C08t|  exclusive  of  the 
E^eat,  4^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

io83.^POACHED  EGGS  AND  MUTTON  OR  BEEF. 

Ingredients. — Underdone  beef  or  mutton,  6  eggs. 

Mode. — Cut  slices  of  underdone  meat  of  the  same  size  and  thickness 
ind  grill  them  carefully  over  a  bright  clear  fire  to  a  nice  brown  colour* 
When  done  arrange  them  on  a  hot  dish  before  the  fire  and  put  a  hot  cover 
over  to  keep  them  warm  while  poaching  the  eggs.  When  these  are  ready 
arrange  them  around  the  meat,  either  alone  or  on  a  border  of  mashed 
potatoes.  If  sauce  be  required  it  should  be  some  good  gravy  with  a  dash 
of  vinegar  in  it. 

^me. — 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  6d. 
Seaaonable  at  any  time. 
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1084.— "YESTERDAY'S  MEAT"  DISH. 

Ingredients.— Cold  roast  beef,  or  mutton,  salt,  pepper,  bread-crumb 
gravy,  pickles. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  into  trim  thin  slices,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  peppe 
dip  into  gravy,  then  into  bread-crumbs,  and  spread  over  the  slices  soir 
chopped  pickles ;  moistbn  slightly  with  gravy  and  vinegar,  then  heat  i 
the  oven  or  before  the  fire  for  20  minutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  toaste 
bread  or  potato  balls. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^.  without  the  meat. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  Golden  Fleeoe.— The  ancient  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece  may  be  thus  briefly  told :— Pbryx 
a  son  of  Athamus,  King  of  Thebes,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  his  stepmother  Ino,  paid  a  vi: 
to  his  friend  iEetes»  King  of  Colcfais.  A  ram,  whose  fleece  was  of  pure  sold,  carried  the  you 
through  the  air  in  a  most  obliging  manner  to  the  court  of  his  friend.  When  safe  at  Colch 
Phryxus  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars,  and  pocketed  the  fleece.  The  king  received  hi 
with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalciope  in  marriage;  but,  some  time  after, 
murdered  him  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  precious  fleece.  The  murder  of  Phryxus  w 
amply  revenged  by  the  Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Argonautic  expedition,  undertaken  ^ 
Jason  and  fifty  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  Greece.  The  Argonauts  recovered  the  fleece 
the  help  of  the  celebrated  sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  iEetes,  who  fell  desperately  in  love  wi 
the  gallant  but  faithless  Jason.  In  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argo,  a  substratum  of  tru 
probably  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  fiction,  the  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  to  Cold 
IS  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked.  The  fleece 
gola  is  thought  to  represent  the  immense  treasures  he  bore  away  from  Thebes.  The  alchemi: 
of  the  fifteenth  century  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  Golden  Fleece  was  a  treatise  on  the  trai 
mutation  of  metals,  written  on  sheepskin. 


108S.-HARICOT  MUTTON.    (F/.— Haricot  de  Mouton. 

Ingredients.— 4  lbs.  of  the  middle  or  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutto 
3  carrots,  3  tmaiips,  3  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  tablespoonful 
ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

Mode.— Trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  cut  the  mutton  into  rather  th 
chops,  and  put  them  into  a  frying-pan  with  the  fat  trimmings.  Fry 
a  pale  brown,  but  do  not  cook  them  enough  for  eating.  Cut  the  carro 
and  turnips  into  dice,  and  the  onions  into  sUces,  and  slightly  fry  the 
in  the  same  fat  that  the  mutton  was  browned  in,  but  do  not^ allow  the 
to  take  any  colour.  Now  lay  the  mutton  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpa 
then  the  vegetables,  and  pour  over  them  just  sufficient  boiling  water 
cover  the  whole.  Give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the  pan  < 
the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Skim  < 
every  particle  of  fat,  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  lilt 
ketchup,  and  serve.  This  dish  is  very  much  better  if  made  the  dj 
before  it  is  wanted  for  table,  as  the  fat  can  be  so  much  more  easily  i 
moved  when  the  gravy  is  cold.  This  should  be  particularly  attended  t 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  rich  and  greasy  if  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  mad 
It  should  be  sen'ed  in  rather  a  deep  dish. 
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nm«.^3i  hoars  to  simmer  gently.    Average  Cost,  for  tbis  quantity, 

Snflcient  for  8  persons. 
Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

io86.^HARICOT  MUTTON.    (Fr.— Haricot  de  Mouton.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— Breast  or  scrag  of  muttoii,  flour,  pepper  and  sah  to 
taste,  I  large  onion,  2  cloves,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  blade  of  mace, 
carrots  and  turaips,  sugar. 

Kode.— Cut  the  mutton  into  square  pieces,  and  fry  them  a  nice 
coioiir;  then  dredge  over  them  a  little  flour  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt  Put  all  into  a  stewpan,  and  moisten  with  boiling  water,  add- 
b^  the  onion,  stuck  with  3  cloves,  the  mace  and  herbs^  Simmer  gently 
till  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  skim  off  all  the  fiat,  and  then  add  the  carrots 
aod  turnips,  which  should  previously  be  cut  in  dice  and  fried  in  a  little 
sQgar  to  colour  them.  Let  the  whole  simmer  again  for  10  minutes ;  take 
cut  the  onion  and  bunch  of  herbs,  and  serve* 

Time.-~About  3  hours  to  simmer.   Average  COBt|  jd.  per  lb, 

Sofflcient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  tirne^ 

1087.-HARICOT  MUTTON.    (Fy.-Harlcot  de  Mouton.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  2  oz. 
Abutter,  3  onions,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  pint  of  good  gravy, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  port,  x  tablespoonful  of 
nashroom  ketchup,  2  carrots,  2  turnips,  z  head  of  celery. 

Mode.— Cut  the  cold  mutton  into  moderate-sized  chops,  and  take  off 
he  fat ;  slice  the  onions,  and  fry  them  with  the  chops,  in  a  little  butter, 
>fanice  brown  colour;  stir  in  the  flour,  add  the  gravy,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  nearly  an  hour.  In  the  meantime,  boil  the  vegetables  until 
^rly  tender,  slice  them,  and  add  them  to  the  mutton  about  a  quarter  of 
'fan  hoar  before  it  is  to  be  served.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
he  ketchup  and  port,  give  one  boil,  and  seive. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  15. 

Seasonable  at  any  tune. 

1088.-.HA8HED  MUTTON.    (i-K-RagoOt  de  Mouton.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  loast  shouI<ter  or  leg  of  mutton, 
)  whole  peppers,  6  whole  allspice  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs.  4  head  of 
»lery,  i  onion,  2  gz.  of  butter,  flour. 
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Mode. — Cut  the  meat  in  nice  even  slices  from  the  bones,  trimmin 
off  all  superfluous  fat  and  gristle ;  chop  the  bones  and  fragments  ( 
the  joint,  put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  the  pepper,  spice,  herbs  an 
celery;  cover  with  water,  and  simmer  for  i  hour.  Slice  and  fry  th 
onion  of  a  nice  pale-brown  colour,  dredge  in  a  little  flour  to  make 
thick,  and  add  this  to  the  bones,  &c.  Stew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strai 
the  gravy,  and  let  it  cool ;  then  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat,  and  put  i 
with  the  meat,  into  a  stewpan.  Flavour  with  ketchup,  Harvey's  sauc 
tomato  sauce,  or  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred,  and  let  the  mei 
gradually  warm  through,  but  not  boil,  or  it  will  harden.  To  hash  me* 
properly,  i^  should  be  laid  in  cold  gravy,  and  only  left  on  the  fire  ju; 
long  enough  to  warm  through. 

Time.— I J  hour  to  simmer  the  gravy.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  tli 
meat,  4J. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

io89.-SHEEP'S  HEARTS  ROASTED. 

(Fr.— CoBurs  de  Mouton  R6tis.) 

Ingredients. --^-4  sheep's  hearts,  4  onions,  8  tablespoonfuls  of  brea( 
crumbs,  2  tcaspoonfuls  of  dried  sage,  salt,  black  pepper. 

Mode^ — Wash  the  hearts  well,  parboil  the  onions,  then  mince  final 
and  mix  with  the  sage,  bread-crumbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Press  the  stuffir 
well  into  the  hearts,  and  sew  them  with  needle  and  cotton,  or  tie  a  litt 
muslin  over  the  tops  to  keep  the  stuffing  in.  Roast  before  a  good  fii 
from  half  an  hour  to  40  minutes,  basting  frequently ;  or  bake  for  tl 
same  time  in  a  good  oven,  but  take  care  they  do  not  get  too  dry.  Tl 
onions  may  be  omitted. 

Time.— 30  to  40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d.  each. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Hashed  MattOiL— Many  persons  express  a  decided  aversion  to  hashed  miUton ;  and,  dou 
less,  this  dislike  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  thev  have  unfortunately  never  been  prope 
served  with  this  dish.    If  properly  done,  however,  the  meat  tender  (it  ought  to  be  as  tender 
when  first  roasted),  the  gravy  abundant  and  well  flavoured,  and  the  sippets  nicely  toasted. 
-1        i._i_  J         .i_    .L-_  t-_-,  .i  ._  v^  .     '  ^  despis)  '        ••    •    - 


the  whole  served  neatly— then  bashed  mutton  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  is  infinite 

more  wholesome  and  appetising  than  the  cold  Icgoi    ' '   * 

and  their  bachelor  friends,  stand  in  such  natural  awe. 


1090.— HODGE-PODGE.     (F^.— Hochepot.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

IngredientS.^About  i  lb.  of  underdone  cold  mutton,  2  lettuces^  i  pi 
of  green  peas,  5  or  6  green  onions,  2  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  tasi 
i  teacupful  of  water. 

Mode. — Mince  the  mutton,  and  cut  up  the  lettuces  and  onions 
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s^ces.  Put  these  in  a  stewpan,  with  all  the  ingredients  except  the  peas, 
aad  let  these  simmer  very  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping 
them  well  stirred.  Boil  the  peas  separately,  mix  these  with  the  mutton, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.~i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  8i. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  fom  the  end  of  May  to  August. 

1091.— IRISH  STEW.    (Ff.-Mouton  a  rirlandaise.) 

Ingredients. — 3  lbs.  of  the  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  5  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
5  large  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  rather  more  than  i  pint  of 
water. 

Mode.— Trim  off  some  of  the  fat  of  the  above  quantity  of  loin  or  neck 
of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  chops  of  a  moderate  thickness.  Pare  and 
halve  the  potatoes,  and  cut  the  onions  into  thick  slices.  Put  a  layer 
of  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  then  a  layer  of  mutton  and 
onions,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  proceed  in  this  manner  until 
the  stewpan  is  full,  taking  care  to  have  plenty  of  vegetables  at  the  top. 
Poor  in  the  water,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  2^  hours,  keeping  the 
lid  of  the  stewpan  closely  shut  the  whole  time,  and  occasionally  shaking 
the  preparation  to  prevent  its  burning. 

nme.^2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2s.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable. — Suitable  for  a  winter  dish. 

1092.— IRISH  STEW.    (Fn— Mouton  k  Tlrlandaise.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

iBgredients.— 3  lbs.  of  the  breast  of  mntton,  i^  pint  of  water,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  4  lbs.  of  potatoes,  4  large  onions. 

Mode.—Put  the  mutton  into  a  stewpan  with  the  water  and  a  little 
salt,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  an  hour ;  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces, 
skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pare  and  slice  the  potatoes  and  onions. 
Put  all  the  ingredients  into  the  stewpan  in  layers,  first  a  layer  of  vege- 
tables, then  one  of  meat,  and  sprinkle  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  be- 
tween each  layer ;  cover  closely,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  for 
une  hour  or  rather  more,  shaking  it  frequently,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  two  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable.— Suitable  for  a  winter  dish. 

Note.— Irish  stew  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  but  baked 
in  a  jar.  iostead  of  boiled.  About  2  hours,  or  rather  more,  in  a  moderate  oven, 
"fiiW  be  sufficient  time  to  bake  it 
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1093*— KIDNEY  TOAST. 

{A  Nice  Breakfast  Disk.) 

Ingredients.  —  2  sheep*s  Wdneysj  or  i  lb.  of  bullock's  kidney,  i  oz 
of  batter^  cayenne,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  salt,  2  slices  of  hot  buttercc 
toast. 

Mode.  —  Stew  the  kidneys  with  a  very  little  water  uiitil  tender 
remove  the  skin  and  gristle,  and  pound  smooth  in  a  mortar,  with  tht 
butter,  lemon-juice,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  SpresLd  the  mixture  or 
the  toast,  which  should  be  buttered  on  both  sides,  and  put  in  the  oven  ic 
get  hot  through. 

Average  Oost,  Sd. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Th0  DOWBS.— The  well-known  substance,  chalk,  which  the  chemist  regards  as  a  neailv  pun 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  microtcopist  as  an  aKgregatton  of  inconceivaDly  miante  shells  and 
corals,  forms  the  sub-soil  of  the  hilly  districts  ot  the  south-east  of  England.  The  chalk-hilh 
known  as  the  South  Downs  start  from  the  bold  promontory  of  Beeeny  Head,  traverse  th< 
county  of  Sussex  from  east  to  west,  and  pass  through  Hampshire  into  Surrey.  The  Nortt 
Downs  eitend  from  Godalmlng,  by  Godstone,  into  Kent,  and  terminate  in  the  line  of  cliffi 
which  stretches  from  Dover  to  Ramsgate.  The  Downs  are  clothed  with  short  verdant  torf ;  but 
the  layer  of  soil  which  rests  upon  the  chalk  is  too  thin  to  support  trees  and  shrubs.  The  hill! 
have  rounded  summits,  and  their  smooth,  undulated  outlines  are  unbroken  save  by  tbt 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  coombea  and  furrows 
which  ramify  and  extend  into  deep  valleys,  appear  like  dried-up  channels  of  streams  and  rivu 
lets.  From  time  immemorial,  immense  flocks  of  aheep  have  been  reared  on  these  Downs.  Th< 
herbage  of  these  hills  is  remarkably  nutritious ;  and  whilst  the  natural  healthiness  of  iht 
climate,  consequent  on  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  moderate  elevation  of  the  land,  h 
eminently  favourable  to  rearing  a  superior  race  of  sheep,  the  arable  land  in  the  imm6diat< 
neighbourhood  of  the  Downs  affords  the  means  of  a  supply  of  other  food,  when  the  nature 
produce  of  the  hills  fails.  The  mutton  of  Uie  Sooth-Down  breed  of  aheep  is  highly  vataied  for  hi 
delicate  flavour,  and  the  wool  for  its  fineness  *,  but  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed,  when  im 
ported  from  England  into  the  West  Indies,  become  miserably  lean  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
and  their  woolly  fleece  gives  place  to  a  covering  of  short,  crisp,  brownish  hair. 


1094,— BROILED  KIDNEYS.    (Fn— Rognons  Grilles.) 

(A  Breakfast  or  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— Sheep's  kidneys,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Mode. — Ascertain  that  the  kidneys  are  fresh,  and  cut  them  open,  ver 
evenly,  lengthwise,  down  to  the  root;  for  should  one  half  be  thicker  thai 
the  other,  one  would  be  underdone,  whilst  the  other  would  be  dried 
but  do  not  separate  them,  and  pass    a  skewe 
under  the  white  part  of  each  half  to  keep  then 
flat,   and   broil   over  a  nice  clear  fire,  placing 
KiDNKvs.  *^®   inside  downwards ;   turn  them  when  dont 

enough  on  one  side,  and  cook  them  on  the  other 
Remove  the  skew«rs,  place  the  kidneys  on  a  very  hot  dish,  season  witl 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  in  the  middle  of  each 
serve  very  hot  and  quickly,  and  send  very  hot  plates  to  table. 
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^me.--6  to  8  minutes.    Average  Cost,  zd.  each, 
Snffident.— Allow  i  for  each  person. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— A  prettier  dish  than  the  above  may  be  made  by  serving  the  kidneys 
each  on  a  piece  of  buttered  toast  cut  in  any  fanciful  shape.  In  this  case  a  little 
lemoo-joice  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

1095.-FRIED  KIDNEYS.    (Fr.-Rognons  Frits.) 

Ingredients. — Kidneys,  butter^  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.~Cut  the  kidneys  open  without  quite  dividing  them,  remove 
the  skin,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  the  frying-pan.  When  the 
butter  is  melted,  lay  in  the* kidneys,  the  flat  side  downwards,  and  fry 
them  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  turning  them  when  they  are  half  done. 
Serve  on  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a 
snail  piece  of  butter  in  each  kidney ;  pour  the  gravy  from  the  pan  over 
them,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— 7  or  8  minutes.    Average  Cost,  each.si. 

Sufficient. — ^AUow  i  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

X096.-ROA8T  HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 
(Fr.— Hanche  de  Mouton  Rdtie.) 

Ingredients.— -Haunch  of  mutton,  a  Uttle  salt,  flour. 

Mode.— Let  this  joint  hang  as  long  as  possible  without  becoming 
tainted,  and  while  hanging  dust  flour  over  it,  which  keeps  off  the  flies 
Md  prevents  the  air  from  getting  to  it.  If  not  well  hung,  the  joint,  when 
it  comes  to  table,  will  neither  do  credit  to  the 
Etcher  nor  the  cook,  as  it  will  not  be  tender. 
Wash  the  outside  well,  lest  it  should  have  a 
bad  flavour  from  keeping ;  then  flour  it  and 
pot  it  down  to  a  nice  brisk  fire,  at  some  dis- 
tance,  so  that  it  may  gradually  warm  through. 

Keep  continually  basting,  and  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  draw 
it  nearer  to  the  fire  to  get  nicely  brown.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt  over 
the  meat,  pour  off  the  dripping,  add  a  little  boiling  water  slightly  salted, 
and  strain  this  over  the  joint.  Place  a  paper  ruche  on  the  bone,  and  send 
Kdcurrant  jelly  and  gravy  in  a  tureen  to  table  with  it. 

Time.— About  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  i  id.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

Seasonable. — In  best  season  from  September  to  March. 

.  Bov  to  Boy  Kiat  BoonomtoaUj.—If  the  housekeeper  is  not  very  particiila»as  to  the  precise 
lomts  to  cook  for  dinner,  there  is  oftentimes  an  opportunity  for  her  to  save  as  much  money  in  her  , 
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Eurchases  of  meat  as  will  pay  for  the  bread  to  eat  with  it.  It  often  occurs,  for  instance,  that  i 
atcher  mav  have  a  superfluity  of  certain  joints,  and  tliese  he  would  be  glad  to  get  nd  of  a 
reduction  ot  sometimes  as  much  as  id,  or  j\d.  per  lb.,  and  thus,  in  a  joint  of  8  or  9  lbs.,,wiU 
saved  enough  to  buy  2  quartern  loaves.  It  frequently  happens  with  many  butchers,  that,  in  c* 
sequence  ofa  demand  for  legs  and  loins  of  mutton,  they  nave  only  shoulders  left,  and  these  it 
will  be  glad  to  sell  at  a  redqctipn. 


1097. 


ROAST   LEG   OF  MUTTON. 

(Fr.-Gigot  Roti.) 

Ingredients.'— Leg  of  mutton,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — As  mutton,  when  freshly  killed,  is  never  tender,  hang  it  almc 

as  long  as  it  will  keep ;  flour  it  and  put  it  in 

cool  airy  place/or  a  few  days,  if  the  weath 

will  permit.     Wash  off  the  flour,  wipe 

very  dry,  and  cut  off  the  shank-bone ;  p 

it  down  to  a  brisk,  clear  fire,  dredge  wi 

flour,   and    keep    continually    basting    tl 

whole  time  it  is  cooking.     About  twen 

minutes  before  serving,  draw  it  near  the  fi 

to  get  nicely  brown ;  sprinkle  over  it  a  little  salt,  dish  the  meat,  pour  < 

the  dripping,  add  some  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  strain  it  over  t 

joint,  and  serve. 

Time. — A  leg  of  mutton  weighing  10  lbs.,  about  2J  or  2|  hours ;  o 
of  7  lbs.,  about  2  hours,  or  rather  less.    Averc^e  Cost,  iid,  per  lb. 
SufOicient. — A  moderate-sized  leg  of  mutton,  for  10  or  12  persoi 
Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  not  so  good  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
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1098.-ROAST  LOIN  OF  MUTTON. 
(Fn— Longe  de  Mouton  R6tie,) 

Ingredients.— Loin  of  mutton,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  and  trim  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  see  that  the  butch 
joints  the  meat  properly,  as  thereby  much 
annoyance  is  saved  to  the  carver  when  it 
comes  to  table.  Have  ready  a  nice  clear  fire 
(it  need  not  be  a  very  wide,  large  one),  put 
down  the  meat,  dredge  with  flour,  and  baste 
well  until  it  is  done.  Make  the  gravy  as  for 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time. — A  loin  of  mutton  weighing  6  lbs.,  ij  hour  or  rather  Iong< 
Average  Cost,  gd.  per  lb. 

SufOicient  for  8  or  lo  persons.  ^  - 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


LOIM  OF  MUTTON. 
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I099.-ROLLED  LOIN  OF  MUTTON. 
(Fr.— Longe  de  Mouton  Farcie.) 

[Very  Excellent) 

In^dientB.— About  6  lbs.  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  i  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  allspice,  J  teaspoonful  of  mace,  J  tea- 
spooniulof  nutmeg,  6  cloves,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  i  glass  of  port,  2  table- 
spoonfiils  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode.— Hang  the  mutton  till  tender,  bone  it,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
pepper,  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  and  nutmeg  in  the  above  proportion,  all  of 
which  mast  be  pounded  very  iine.  Let  it  remain  for  a  day,  then  make  a 
forcemeat  by  recipe  No.  629,  cover  the  meat  with  it,  and  roll  and  bind  it 
up  firmly.  Half  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  let  it  grow  cold,  take  off  the  fat, 
ind  pot  the  gravy  into  a  stewpan ;  flour  the  meat,  put  it  in  the  gravy,  and 
stew  it  perfectly  tender.  Now  take  out  the  meat,  unbind  it,  add  to  the 
^vy  wine  and  ketchup  as  above,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
Serve  with  red-currant  jelly ;  and,  if  obtainable,  a  few  mushrooms,  stewed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  gravy,  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 

Time.--ii  hour  to  bake  the  meat,  i^  hour  to  stew  gently.  Average 
Cost,  5$. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— This  joint  will  be  found  very  nice  if  rolled  and  stuffed,  as  here  directed. 
and  piainlv  roasted.  It  should  be  well  basted,  and  served  with  a  good  gravy  and 
CBrraut  jelly. 

iioo.-BOILED  NECK  OF  MUTTON. 
(Fr.— Collet  de  Mouton  k  TEau.) 

Ingredients.— 4  lbs.  of  the  middle  or  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton ; 
a  litUe  salt. 

Mode. — ^Trim  off  a  portion  of  the  fat,  should  there  be  too  much,  and  if 
it  is  to  look  particularly  nice,  the  chine  bone  should  be  sawn  down,  the 
ribs  stripped  halfway  down,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  chopped  off;  this 
is,  however,  not  necessary.  Put  the  meat  into  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
cover  it ;  when  it  boils,  add  a  little  salt,  and  remove  all  the  scum.  Draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  water  get  so  cool  that  the 
fjiger  may  be  borne  in  it ;  then  simmer  very  slowly  and  gently  until  the 
meat  is  done>  which  will  be  in  about  i|  hour,  or  rather  more,  reckoning 
torn  the  time  that  it  begins  to  simmer.  Serve  with  turnips  and  caper 
sauce,  No.  681,  and  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  meat.  The  turnips  should 
be  boiled  with  the  mutton  ;  and,  when  at  hand,  a  few  carrots  will  also  be 
found  an  improvement.  These,  however,  if  very  large  and  thick,  must  be 
cut  into  long  thinnish  pieces,  or  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  done  by  the 
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time  the  mutton  is  ready.  Garnish  the  dish  with  carrots  and  turnip 
placed  alternately  round  the  mutton. 

Time.— 4  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  about  li  hour.  Average  Cost 
qd,  per  lb. 

Buffioient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Tbd  Po«ti  OB  BbMp.— The  keeping  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  the  first  emplovinent  of  mar 
kind :  and  the  most  ancient  sort  of  poetry  was  probably  pastoral.  The  poem  Known  as  tb 
Pastoral  giyes  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  simple  shepherds  of  the  golden  age,  who  are  suppose 
to  haye  beguiled  their  time  in  singing.  In  all  pastorals,  repeated  allusions  are  made  to  the  **  Seec 
flocks,"  the  <'  milk-white  lambs,"  and  "  the  tender  ewes ;  '^  indeed,  the  sheep  occupy  a  position  i 
these  poems  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  shepherds  who  tend  them.  The  *<nibbUng  sheep"  ha 
ever  been  a  fovourlte  of  the  poets,  and  has  supplied  them  with  figures  and  similes  witbont  en< 
Shakspere  frequently  compares  men  to  sheep.  When  Gloster  rudely  drives  the  lieutenant  froi 
the  side  of  Henry  VI„  the  poor  king  thus  toucbingly  speaks  of  his  helplessness :— 

"So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf: 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleecei 
And  next  bis  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife." 

Xn  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  we  meet  with  the  following  humorous  comparison : — 

**  Proitus.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  shee] 
thou  ior  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not  thee ;  therefore  thou  art 
sheep. 
"  speed.  Such  another  proof  ^n  make  me  cry  baa." 

The  descriptive  poets  dye  us  some  charming  pietnres  of  aheep.  Everyone  is  iamiUar  with  tl 
^heep-shearing  scene  in  Thomson's  "  Seasons :  '^— 

"  Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breecy  brow 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race ;  where,  as  Ifaey  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray, 
Inly  disturb'd,  and  wond'ring  what  thirwild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ;  and,  tossed  from  rock  to  rock, 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills." 
What  an  exquisite  idea  of  stillness  is  conveyed  in  the  oft-quoted  line  from  Gray's  "  £legy : " 
**  And  drowsy  tinklings  luU  the  distant  fold.'* 

From  Dyer's  quaint  poem  0^  **  The  Fleece/'  we  could  cull  a  hundred  passages  relating  to  shee] 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  soace.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  all 
sions  that  have  been  made  to  sheeplyy  our  poets,  widi^ut  quoting  a  couple  of  verses  trom  Robe 
3U]rn8's  '*  Elegy  on  Poor  Mailie,'*  his  only  "  pet  yowe :  "— 

"Thro'  a'  the  town  she  stioll'd  by  him ; 
A  lanf;  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kmdly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speea ; 
A  friend  mair  faithiu'  ne'er  cam*  nigh  him 
Than  Mailie  dead. 

*<  I  wat  she  waa  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
An'  could  behave  hersel'  wi*  mense ; 
I'll  say't,  she  never  brake  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely, keeps  thespenoe. 

Sin' Maaie*6  dead." 


I 


I loi.— MUTTON  COLLOPS.    (Fr.— Escalopes  de  Mouton 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— A  few  slices  of  cold  leg  or  loin  of  mntton,  salt  ai 
pepper  to  taste,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  small  bunch  of  savoury  herl 
minced  very  fine,  2  or  3  shalots,  2  or  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful 
flour»  i  pmt  of  gravy,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juic^- 
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Mode. — Cut  some  very  thin  slices  from  a  leg  or  the  chomp  end  of  a 
loin  of  mutton ;  sprinkle  them  with  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace,  minced 
savoury  herbs,  and  minced  shalot ;  fry  them  in  butter,  stir  in  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  add  the  gravy,  and  lemon-juice,  simmer  very  gently  about 
5  or  7  minutes,  and  serve  immediately. 

^e.— 5  to  7  minutes.    Average  Oost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

II02,— MUTTON  PIE.     (Fr.^PSit^  de  Mouton.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  a  cold  leg,  loin,  of  neck  of  mutton, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoonful  of  minced  savoury  herbs ;  when  liked;  a 
little  minced  onion  or  shalot ;  3  or  4  potatoes^  i  teacupful  of  gravy ; 
crust. 

Mode. — Cold  mutton  may  be  made  into  very  good  pies  if  well  seasoned 
and  mixed  with  a  few  herbs ;  if  the  leg  is  used,  cut  it  into  very  thin  slices ; 
if  the  loin  or  neck,  into  thin  cutlets.  Place  some  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish;  season  well  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  parsley,  and  herbs;  then  put  a 
layer  of  potatoes  sliced,  then  more  mutton,  and  so  on  till  the  dishis  full ; 
add  the  gravy,  cover  with  a  crust,  and  bake  for  1  hour. 

Time.— I  honr.    ATeraga  Coat,  ezclusive  of  the  meat,  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Nott.— The  remains  of  an  uadeidone  leg  of  mutton  may  be  converted  into  a 
\ery  good  family  padding,  by  cutting  the  meat  into  slices,  and  putting  them  into 
a  basn  lined  with  a  suet  crust  It  should  be  seasoned  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
oittced  shalot,  covered  with  a  crust,  and  boiled  for  about  three  houni. 

1103.— MUTTON  PIE.    (Fr.—Pdi6  de  Mouton.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredi6nt&«^2  lbs.  of  the  neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  weighed  after  being 
l^ned ;  2  kidneys,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  tcacupfiils  of  gravy  or  water, 
2 tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley;  when  liked,  a  little  minced  onion  or 
shalot,  a  puff  crust. 

Mode.— Bone  the  mutton,  and  cut  the  meat  into  steaks,  all  of  the 
same  thickness,  and  leave  but  very  Uttle  fat  Cut  up  the  kidneys,  and 
arrange  these  with  the  meat  neatly  in  a  pie-dish ;  sprinkle  over  them  the 
ffiinced  paisley  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  pOttr  in  the  gravy, 
«id  cover  with  a  tolerably  good  puff  crust.  Bake  for  ij  hour>  or  rather 
longer  should  the  pie  be  very  large,  and  let  the  oven  be  rather  brisk.  A 
^-ell-made  suet  crust  may  be  used  instead  of  puff  crust,  and  will  be  found 
exceedingly  good. 
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Time.— i^  hour,  or  rather  longer.    Average  Cost,  35. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Ij  1104.-MUTTON  PUDDING. 

(j  Ingredients. — About  2  lbs*  of  the  chump  end  of  the  loin  of  mutton 

:  weighed  after  being  boned ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  suet  crust  madf 

I*  with  milk  (sec  Pastry),  in  the  proportion  of  6  02.  of  suet  to  each  pounc 

;  of  flour ;   a  very  small  quantity  of  minced  onion  (this  may  be  omitted 

!*!  when  the  flavour  is  not  liked.) 

j  Mode. — Cut  the  meat  into  rather  thin  slices,  and  season  them  witt 

.|  pepper  and  salt;  line  the  pudding-dish  with  crust ;  lay  in  the  meat,  anc 

^  Mearly,  but  do  not  quite,  fill  it  up  with  water ;  when  the  flavour  is  liked 

add  a  small  quantity  of  minced  onion ;  cover  with  crust,  and  proceed  ii 
the  same  manner  as  for  beef-steak  pudding,  using  the  same  kind  0 
pudding-dish  or  basin. 
Time.— About  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  more  suitable  in  winter. 

no5.--RAGOUT  OF  COLD  NECK  OF  MUTTON- 
(-Fr.— RagoOt  de  Mouton.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  a  cold  neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  2  oz.  c 
butter,  a  little  flour,  2  onions  shced,  i  pint  of  water,  2  small  carrots, 
turnips,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  mutton  into  small  chops,  and  trim  off"  the  greate 
portion  of  the  fat ;  put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan»  dredge  in  a  little  floui 
add  the  sliced  onions,  and  keep  stirring  till  brown ;  then  put  in  the  mea^ 
When  this  is  quite  brown,  add  the  water,  and  the  carrots  and  turnip; 
which  should  be  cut  into  very  thin  slices ;  season  with  pepper  and  sal 
and  stew  till  quite  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hou 
When  in  season,  green  peas  may  be  substituted  for  the  carrots  and  tumip£ 
they  should  be  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  the  chops  laid  round. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  4/f. 

Seasonable,  with  peas,  from  June  to  August. 

1106.-ROAST-  NECK    OF    MUTTON. 

(Fr.— Collet  de  Mouton  R6ti.) 

Ingredients.— -Neck  of  mutton ;  a  little  salt. 

Mode.— For  roasting,  choose  the  middle,  or  the  best  end,  of  the  nee 
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of  muttoc ;  and  if  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  fat,  trim  oflf  some  of 
h,  and  save  it  for  making  into  suet  puddings,  which  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly good.    Let  the  bones  be  cut  short,  ^^^^ 

and  see  that  it  is  properly  jointed  before  it  is  i-^.-, ^..^^jlf^ 

laid  down  to  the  fire,  as  they  will  be  more  ^^^?9^fttl^r /r 

easily  separated  when  they  come   to  table.     ^yW^i^JHffl 
Place  the  joint  at  a  nice  brisk  fire,  dredge  it     ^^//Jf^l^KXr 
with  flour,  and  keep  continually  basting  until  fLmmSMLSm^ 

done.   A  few  minutes  before  serving,  draw  it     ,.^  Be«  enV*""  ^W 
nearer  the    fire,  to  acquire   a   nice    colour, 

sprinkle  over  it  a  little  salt,  pour  off  the  dripping,  add  a  little  boiling 
water,  slightly  salted ;  strain  this  over  the  meat  and  serve.  Red  currant 
jeily  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Tiine.— 4  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  rather  more  than  i  hour.  Average 
Cost,  9^.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

WoQUsa  IfaaiiffeotiiTBa.  — The  distinctton  between  hair  and  wool  U  ratbar  arbitrary  than 
nitaral,  consisting  in  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  fineness,  softness  and  pliability  of  the 
Ibres.  When  the  fibres  possess  these  properties  so  far  as  to  admit  of  their  oeing  npun  and 
^ntn  into  a  texture  sufficiently  pliable  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  dress,  they  are  called  wool. 
Tbe  sheep,  Llama,  Angora  goat,  and  the  goat  of  Thibet,  are  the  aninuUs  from  which  most  of 
tt?  wool  used  in  manufactures  is  obtained.  The  finest  of  all  wools  is  that  from  the  goat  of 
Thibet,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  tnade.  Of  European  wools,  the  finest  is  that 
Tielded  by  the  Merino  sheep,  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  breeds  taking  tbe  precedence.  The 
Henna  sheep,  as  now  naturalised  in  Australia,  furnishes  an  excellent  fleece ;  but  all  varieties 
ot  sheep-wool,  reared  either  in  Europe  or  Australia,  are  inferior  in  softness  of  feel  to  tlmt 
erovn  in  India,  and  to  that  of  the  Llama  of  the  Andes.  The  best  of  our  British  wools  are 
hknat  in  fineness  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned,  being  nearly  twelve  times  the  thickness  of 
tw  fioest  Spanish  merino ;  but,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  roanafacturer,  thejr  are  nn- 
rira'led. 


1107.— ROAST  SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 
(Fn--Selle  de  Mouton   R6tie.) 
Ingredients.— Saddle  of  mutton ;  a  little  salt. 

Mode.— To  insure  this  joint  being  tender,  let  it  hang  for  ten  days  or  a 

i^^^rtnight,  if  the  weather  permits.    Cut  oflF  the  tail  and  flaps,  and  trim 

away  every  part  that  has  not  indisputable 

pretensions  to  be  eaten,  and  have  tbe  skin 

taken  off  and   skewered  on    again.    Put   it 

down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire,  and,  when  the 

joint  has  been  cooking  for  an  hour,  remove 

the  skin  and  dredge  it  with  flour.    It  should 

not  be  placed  too  near  the  fire,  as  the  fat 

should  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  burnt, 

lot  kept  constantly  basted,  both  before  and  after  the  skin  is  removed. 

Sprinkle  some  salt  over  the  joint ;  make  a  little  gravy  in  the  dripping- 

s 
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pan ;  pour  it  over  the  meat,  which  send  to  table  with  a  tureen  of  made 
gravy  and  red'Corrast  jeiiy» 

T^e, — A  saddle  of  mutton  weighing  lo  lbs.,  2^  hours;  14  lbs.,  3^ 
hours.  When  liked  underdone,  allow  rather  less  time»  Average  Qcnt, 
lod,  per  lb. 

Suffioient, — A  moderate-sized  saddle  of  10  lbs.,  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  ;  not  so  good  when  hunb  is  in  full  season. 

no8.-ROAST  SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON, 
(Fr.— Epaule  de  Mouton.) 

Ingredients.— Shoulder  of  mutton ;  a  little  salt. 

Mode.— Put  the  joint  down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire ;  flour  it  well  and 
keep  continually  basting.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  serving,  draw  it  near  the  fire^ 
that  the  outside  may  acquire  a  nice  brown 
colour,  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  blacken 
the  fat.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt  over  the 
meat,  empty  the  dripping  pan  of  its  contents, 

SHOULDER   OF    MUTTON.  ^^^     -^  ^   jj^^j^    ^^^y^^^  ^^^^^    gj-gj^^j^  g^j^^j^ 

and  strain  this  over  the  joint.  Onion  sauce,  or  stewed  Spanish  onions, 
are  usually  sent  to  table  with  this  dish,  and  sometimes  baked  potatoes. 

Time.-— A  shoulder  of  mutton  weighing  6  or  7  pounds,  i^  hour.  Average 
Cost,  ^.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways^  boiled,  and 
served  with  onion  sauce  ;  boned,  and  staffed  with  good  veal  forcemeat ;  or  baked, 
with  sliced  potatoes  in  the  dripping-pan. 

The  Bttriok  Shepherd.— James  Hogg  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  that  ever 
wore  the  maud  of  a  shepherd.  Under  the  garb,  Mpect  and  bearing  of  a  rude  peasant  (and 
rude  enough  he  was  in  most  of  these  things,  even  after  no  inconsiderable  experience  of  society), 
the  world  soon  discovered  a  true  poet.    He  taught  himself  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  of 


a  printed  book  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill-side,  and  believed  that  he  had  reached 
when  he  fonnd  that  his  artless  rhvmes  could  ton  '    *     ' 
shelter  of  bis  mantle  during  the  passing  stoi 

_^ /odes  Ambrosikns"  may  be  uken  as  a  true  porL 

James  iftiggt  we  must  admit  that,  for  qoaintness  of  humour,  the  poet  of  Ettrick  Forest  had 


tbe  utmost  pitch  of  his  ambitioo  when  he  fonnd  that  his  artless  rhvmes  could  touch  the  heart 
of  the  ewe-milker  who  partook  the  shelter  of  bis  mantle  during  the  passing  storm.  If  **  the 
shepherd*'  of  Professor  Wilson's  "Nodes  Ambrosikns"  may  be  uken  as  a  true  portrait  of 


lew  rivals.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  Hogg's  thousand  little  touches  of  absurdity  afforded 
him  more  entertainment  than  the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a  roar.  Amone  the 
written  productions  of  the  shepherd>poet  is  an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  sheep- 
tending,  called  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar."  This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information  upon  sheep,  their  diseases,  habits  and  management.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  died 
in  1835. 

ii09.--SHEEP'S  FEET  OR  TROTTERS. 
(Fn— Pleds  de    Mouton.) 

(Soyefs  Recipe,) 
Ingredients. — 12  feet,  ^  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton  suet,  2  onions^  i  carroty 
2  bay-leaves,  2  sprigs  of  thyme,  i  oz,  of  salt,  \  oz.  of  pepper,  2  table- 
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^poonfbls  df  flour,  2^  quarts  of  water,  ^  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  x  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  I  teaspoonful  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, the  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  gill  6£  milk,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Have  the  feet  cleaned,  and  the  lohg  bone  extracted  from 
them.  Put  the  suet  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  onions  and  carrot  sliced, 
the  bay-leaves,  thyme;  salt  and  pepper,  and  Ifet  thfese  simmer  for  five 
minutes.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  the  water,  and  keep 
sturing  till  it  boils ;  then  put  in  the  feet.  Let  these  simmer  for  three 
hours,  or  until  perfectly  tender ;  then  take  them  out  and  lay  them,  on  a 
sieve.  Mix  together  on  a  plate,  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  butter,  salt,  flour 
(one  tablespoonful),  pepper,  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice  as  above,  and  put  the 
feet,  with  a  gill  of  milk,  into  a  stewpan.  When  very  hot,  add  the  butter, 
&c^  and  stir  continually  till  melted.  Now  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  milk :  stir  this  to  the  other  ingredients,  keep  moving 
the  pan  over  the  fire  continually  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  do  not  allow  it 
to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Serve  in  a  very  hot  dish,  and  garnish 
with  croutons,  or  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time. — 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Snfflcient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

ino.-SQUAB  PIE. 

(Cornish  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  neck  of  mutton,  2  lbs.  of  apples,  i  lb.  of  onions, 
i  lb.  of  good  suet  crust,  mushroom  ketchup,  salt  and  pepper,  sugar. 

Mode. — ^Trim  the  neck  into  neat  chops,  and  season  them  highly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Peel,  core  and  slice  the  apples,  peel  and  slice  the 
onions.  Lay  the  chops  in  a  pie>dish,  with  the  apples  and  onions  on  top, 
and  add  some  sugar ;  cover  with  the  paste,  and  bake  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  When  done,  pour  the  gravy  out  at  the  side,  skim  off  all  fat,  and 
add  a  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  then  return  it  to  the  pie. 

Time.— f  of  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  as,  gd, 

Snfflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

iiii.-TO  DRESS  A  SHEEP'S  HEAD. 
(Fr.— T6te  de  Mouton.) 

Ingredients. — i  sheep's  head,  sufReient  water  to  cover  it,  3  carrots, 
3  turnips,  2  or  3  parsnips,  3  onions,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  i  teaspoon - 
foX  of  pepper,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  i  lb.  of  Scotch  oatmeal. 

Mode.— Clean  the  head  well,  and  let  it  soak  in  warm  water  for  two 
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hours,  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  ;  pat  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  it,  and,  when  it  boils,  add  the  vegetables,  peeled  and 
sliced,  and  the  remaining  ingredients ;  before  adding  the  oatmeal,  mix  it 
to  a  smooth  batter  with  a  little  of  the  liquor.  Keep  stirring  till  it  boils 
up ;  then  shut  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours.  It  may  be  thickened  with  rice  or  barley,  but 
oatmeal  is  preferable. 

Time.— I i  or  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  loi.  each. 

Saffloient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

singed  Sheap's  Head.— The  village  of  Dudingston,  which  stands  "  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh 
town?'  was  formerly  celebrated  for  this  ancient  and  homely  Scottish  dish.  In  the  summer 
montns,  many  opulent  citizens  used  to  resort  to  this  place  to  solace  themselves  over  singed 
sleep's  heads,  boiled  or  baked.  The  sheep  fed  upon  the  neighbouring  hills  were  slaughtered  at 
this  villa0e»  and  the  carcasses  were  sent  to  town  ;  but  the  beads  were  left  to  be  consumed  in  the 
place.  V7e  are  not  aware  whether  the  custom  of  eating  sheep's  heads  at  Dudingston  is  still  kept 
up  by  the  good  folks  of  Edinburgh. 

III2.— TOAD-INTHE-HOLE. 

(Cold- Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  milk,  3  eggs,  a  few  slices  of  cold 
mutton,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  kidneys.  , 

Mode. — Make  a  smooth  batter  of  flour,  milk  and  cf;gs  in  the  above 
proportion;  butter  a  baking-dish,  and  pour  in  the  batter.  Into  this 
place  a  few  slices  of  cold  mutton,  previously  well  seasoned,  and  the  kid- 
neys, which  should  be  cut  into  rather  small  pieces  ;  bake  about  one  hour, 
or  rather  longer,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  dish  it  was  baked  in.  Oysters 
or  mushrooms  may  be  substituted  for  the  kidneys,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Time.*— Rather  more  than  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1113 -COLD  LAMB  RE-DRESSED. 

Ingredient8.~Cold  roast  lamb,  bread-crumbs,  parsley,  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  i  pint  of  gravy,  lemon-juice,  nutmeg,  J  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Trim  the  slices  as  before,  then  lay  them  in  a  mixture  of 
chopped  parsley,  bread-crumbs  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Then 
hy  of  a  pale  golden  brown  in  butter,  and  dish  with  gravy  into  which  a  few 
drops  of  lemon-juice  and  some  grated  nutmeg  have  been  stirre^. 

Time.— 15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  Sd.,  exclusive  of  meat. 

SufOicient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable.— Easter  to  Michaelmas. 
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in4.~BREA8t  OF  LAMB  AND  GREEN  PEAS. 
(Ff.— Poitrine  d'Agneau  aux  Petits  Pols.) 

IngredientB.'-i  breast  of  lamb,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  .i  pint  of  stock, 
^0-  273,  I  lemon,  i  onion,  i  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  green  peas. 

Mode. — Remove  the  skin  from  a  breast  of  lamb,  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  5  minutes.  Take  it  out  and  lay 
it  in  cold  water.  Line  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  with  a  few  thin  slices 
of  bacon ;  lay  the  lamb  on  these ;  peel  the  lemon,  cut  it  into  slices,  and 
pat  these  on  the  meat,  to  keep  it  white  and  make  it  tender;  cover 
with  I  or  2  more  slices  of  bacon;  add  the  stock,  onion,  and  herbs, 
and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  until  tender.  Have 
ready  some  green  peas,  put  these  on  a  dish,  and  place  the  lamb  on 
the  top  of  these.  The  appearance  of  this  dish  may  be  much  improved 
by  glazing  the  lamb,  and  spinach  may  be  substituted  for  the  peas  when 
variety  is  desired. 

Time.-— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  loi.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable. — Grass  lamb,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

Ite  Lamb  as  a  Waertlloe.— The  nnmber  of  lambs  coosamed  in  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  Two  lambs  '*of  the  first  year"  were  appointed  to  be  sacrificed 
daily  for  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice ;  and  a  lamb  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  first-born 
of  unclean  animals,  such  as  the  ass,  which  could  not  be  accepted  as  an  oflfering  to  the  Lord. 
Every  ]rear,  also,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  childiren  ol  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  every  family  was  ordered  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  kid,  and  to  sprinkle  some  of  its  blood 
apoa  the  docv-posts,  in  commemoration  o{  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  Ec^ptians.  It  was  to  be 
eaten  roasted,  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  in  haste,  with  the  loins  girded,  the  shoes 
OB  the  feet,  and  the  staff  in  tne  hand ;  and  whatever  remained  until  the  morning  was  to  be  burnt. 
The  sbeep  was  also  used  in  the  numerous  special,  individual,  and  national  sacrifices  ordered  by 
the  Jewiali  law.  On  extraordinary  occasioDs,  vast  quantities  of  sheep  were  sacrificed  at  once : 
thus  Solooion,  on  the  completion  of  the  temple,  ofifered  "sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  tokl 
nor  nnmbered  for  mnltituae." 

1115.-STEWED    BREAST    OF    LAMB. 

>     (-PV.— Poitrine  d'Agneau  au  Vin  Blanc.) 

Ingredients. — i  breast  of  lamb,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  sufficient 
stock.  No.  273,  to  cover  it,  i  glass  of  sherry,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour 

Mode. — Skin  the  lamb,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  lay  these  in  a  stewpan,  pour  in  sufficient  stock  or  gravy 
to  cover  them,  and  stew  very  gently  until  tender^  which  will  be  in  about 
I i  hoar.  Just  before  serving,  thicken  the  sauce  with  a  Httle  butter  and 
flour;  add  the  sherry,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Green 
peas,  or  stewed  mushrooms,  may  be  strewed  over  the  meat,  and  will  be 
found  a  very  great  improvement. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

BeaBOnable.-rGrass  Iambi  from.  Easter  to  Micbaelous. 
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in6.-LAMB  CHOPS.    (Fi^.-^Cdtelettes  d'Agneau.) 

Ingredidnt8.^Loin  of  lamb,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Trim  off  the  flap  from  a  fine  loin  of  lamb,  and  cut  it  into  chops 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Have  ready  a  bright  clear 
fire;  lay  the  chops  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  of  a  nice  pale  brown, 
turning  them  when  required.  Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt :  serve 
very  hot  and  quickly,  and  garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  or  place  them 
on  mashed  potatoes.  Asparagus,  spinach,  or  peas  are  the  favourite  accom- 
paniments of  lamb  chops. 

Time.— About  8  or  lo  minutes.    Average  Coftt,  is.  per  lb. 

Suffioient. — Allow  2  chops  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

iii7.-LAMB'S   FRY. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  lamb's  firy,  3  pints  of  water,  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, I  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode. — Boil  the  fry  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  above  proportion 
of  water,  take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  a  cloth;  grate  some  bread  down 
finely,  mix  with  it  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and  a  high  seasoning 
of  pepper  and  salt.  Brush  the  fry  lightly  over  with  the  yolk  cf 
an  eggr  sprinkle  over  the  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  for  5  minutes. 
Serve  very  hot  on  a  napkin  in  a  dish,  and  garnish  with  plenty  of 
crisped  parsley. 

Time.— 1-hour  to  simmer  the  fry;  5  minutes  to  fry  it.  Average 
Cost,  lod,  per  lb. 

Sofflcient  for  2  or  3  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

nia-HASHED  LAMB  AND  BROILED  BLADEBONE. 
(i^r.— Epaule  d'Agneau  k  la  Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  a  cold  shoulder  of  lamb,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  2  oz.  of  butter,  about  }  pint  of  stock  or  gravy,  i  tablespoon - 
fill  of  shalot  vinegar,  3  or  4  pickled  gherkins. 

•  Mode«— Take  the  bladebone  from  the  shoulder,  and  cut  the  meat  into 
collops  as  neatly  as  possible.  Season  the  bone  with  pepper  and  salt,  poui* 
a  little  oiled  butter  over  it,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  to  warm  through. 
Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan,  add  the  kettihup  and  shalot  vinegar,  and  lay 
in  the  pieces  of  lamb.  Let  these  heat  gradually  through,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  boil.  Take  the  bladebone  out  of  th6  oven  and  place  it  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  sharp  fire  to  brown*    Slice  the  gherkins,  put  them  into  the 
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hash,  and  dish  it  with  tho  bladebone  in  the  centre.  It  may  be  garnished 
«rith  croutons  or  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Tizne,— Altogether  2i  hours.  Average  Coiti  exclusive  of  tho  meat 
6i. 

Seaeonable.-^From  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1119.-ROAST  FOREQUARTER  OF  LAMB, 

(Fn— Quartier  de  Devant.) 

Ingredients. ->Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — ^To  obtain  the  flavoor  of  lamb  in  perfection,  it  should  not  be 
long  kept ;  time  to  cool  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  though  the  meat  may 
be  somewhat  thready,  the  juices  and  flavour  will  be  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  lamb  that  has  been  killed  2  or  3  days.  Make  up  the  fire  in  good 
time,  that  it  may  be  clear  and  brisk  when 
the  joint  is  put  down.  Place  it  at  sufficient 
distance  to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning, 
and  baste  it  constantly  till  the  moment  of 
serving.     Lamb  should  be  very  thoroughly 

done  without  being  dried  up,  and  not  the  fore-quartbr  o»  lamb. 

slightest  appearance  of  red  gravy  should  be  visible,  as  in  roast  mutton : 
this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  young  white  meats.  Serve  with  a  little  gravy 
made  in  the  dripping-pan,  the  same  as  for  other  roasts,  and  send  to  table 
with  it  a  tureen  of  mint  sauce  and,  if  hked,  fresh  salad.  A  cut  lemon, 
a  small  piece  of  fresh  butter  and  a  little  cayenne,  should  also  be  placed 
on  the  table,  so  that  when  the  carver  separates  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs, 
they  may  be  ready  for  his  use ;  if,  however,  he  should  not  be  very  expert, 
we  would  recommend  that  the  cook  should  divide  these  joints  nicely  before 
coming  to  table. 

Time. — ^Fore-quarter  of  lamb  weighing  10  lbs.,  1}  to  2  hours.  Average 
Cost,  15.  per  lb. 

Sldficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

8easonable.^<jrass  lamb,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1120. —BOILED  LEG  OF  LAMB  WITH  BECHAMEL 
SAUCE.    (Fr.— Gigot  d'Agneau  d  la  Bechamel.) 

Ingredients. — Leg  of  lamb,  bechamel  sauce,  No.  665. 

Kode. — Do  not  choose  a  very  large  joint,  but  one  weighing  about  5  lbs. 
Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  into  which  plunge  the  lamb,  and 
>*hen  it  boils  up  again,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  water 
cool  a  little.  Then  stew  very  gently  for  ij  hour,  reckonipg  from  the  time 
that  the  water  begins  to  simmer.    Make  some  Bechamel  by  recipe  No. 
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665,  dish  the  lamb,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  boiled 
cauliflower  or  carrots.  When  liked,  melted  butter  may  be  substituted  for 
the  bechamel ;  this  is  a  more  simple  method,  but  not  nearly  so  nice. 
Send  to  table  with  it  some  of  the  sauce  in  a  tureen,  and  boiled  cauliflowers, 
spinach,  or  peas. 

Time. — 1\  hour  after  the  water  simmers.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Snffioiexit  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 


1121.-ROAST  LEG  OF  LAMB.     (Fn-^Gigot  R6ti.) 

Ingredients.— Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Place  the  joint  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  and 
^^^^  baste  well  the  whole  time  it  is  cooking.     Whea 

^^iff^f^        nearly  done,  draw  it  nearer  the  fire  to  acquire  a 
jk  ^mSi?^"  ^ial        nice  brown  colour.    Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt  over 
^P^^MlJlMiiiBB)  ^^®  meat,  empty  the  dripping-pan  of  its  contents, 
pour  in  a  little  boiUng  water,  and  strain  this  over 
LEO  OF  LAMB.  ^^^  mcat.    Scrvc  with  mint  sauce ;  and  for  vege- 

tables, send  peas,  spinach,  or  cauhflowers  to  table  with  it. 

Time.— A  leg  of  lamb  weighing  5  lbs.,  i\  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 
per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1122.-BRAISED  LOIN  OF  LAMB. 
(Fr.— Longe  d'Agneau  Brais^e  aux  Petits  Pols,  etc.) 

Ingredients. — i  loin  of  lamb,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  z  bunch  of  green 
onions,  5  or  6  young  carrots,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of 
pounded  mace,  i  pint  of  stock,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Bone  a  loin  of  lamb,  and  line  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  just 
capable  of  holding  it  with  a  few  thin  slices 
of  fat  bacon ;  add  the  remaining  ingredients, 
cover  the  meat  with  a  few  more  sHces  of 
bacon,  pour  in  the  stock,  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  two  hours ;  take  it  up,  dry  it,  strain  ^°*^  °*'  ^**'"- 

and  reduce  the  gravy  to  a  glaze,  with  which  glaze  the  meat,  and  serve  it 
either  on  stewed  peas,  spinach,  or  stewed  cucumbers. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 
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n23.-ROAST  SADDLE  OF  LAMB. 

(Fr.— Selle  d'Agneau  R6tie.) 

Ingredients.— Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — ^This  joint  is  now  very  much  in  vogue,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  nice  one  for  a  small  party.  Have  ready  a  clear  brisk  fire,  and 
pat  down  the  joint  at  a  little  distance,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  scorching ; 


SADDUS  OF  LAMB.  RIBS  OF  LAMB. 

keep  it  well  basted  all  the  time  it  is  cooking.  Serve  with  mint  sauce 
and  a  fresh  salad,  and  send  to  table  with  it  either  peas,  cauliflowers,  or 
spinach. 

Time. — A  small  saddle,  ij  hour;  a  larger  one,  2  hours.  Average 
Cost,  /s.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

Note. — Loin  and  ribs  of  lamb  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner,  and  served 
Hith  the  same  sauces  as  the  above.  A  loin  will  take  about  x}  hour  ;  ribs  from  i 
to  X  J  hoar. 

1124.-ROAST  SHOULDER  OF  LAMB. 

(F^.—Epaule  d'Agneau  R6tie.) 

Ingredients.— Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Have  ready  a  clear  brisk  fire,  and  put  down  the  joint  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  it  that  the  fat  may  not  burn.  Keep  constantly 
basting  until  done,  and  serve  with  a  little  gravy  made  in  the  dripping- 
pan,  and  send  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Peas,  spinach,  or  cauliflowers 
are  the  usual  vegetables  served  with  lamb,  and  also  a  fresh  salad. 

Time. — A  shoulder  of  lamb  rather  more  than  i  hour.  Average  Cost, 
IS,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1125.-8HOULDER  OF  LAMB,  STUFFED. 
(Fr. — Epaule  farcie,  aux  Concombree,  k  TOseille,  etc.) 

Ingredients. — Shoulder  of  lamb,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  trimmings  of  veal 
orbeef^  2  onions,  i  head  of  celery,  i  faggot  of  savoury  hcibs,  a  few  slices 
of  &t  bacon,  i  quart  of  stock.  No.  273. 
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Mode.— Take  the  bladebone  out  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  fill  up  its 
place  with  forcemeat,  and  sew  it  up  with  coarse  thread.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  the  lamb,  and  add 
the  remaining  ingredients.  Stew  very  gently  for  rather  more  than  2  hours. 
Reduce  the  gravy,  with  which  glaze  the  meat,  and  serve  with  peas,  stewed 
cucumbers,  or  sorrel  sauce. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasoxxable  from  Eajster  to  Michaelmas. 


MUTTON  AND  LAMB  ENTREES. 


1126.-MUTTON  CROQUETTES.    (F/.-Croquettes.) 

tngredients. — Cold  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  flour,  i  egg,  salt,  pepper, 
hot  lard. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat,  any  and  all  kinds  will  do,  free  from  gristle  and 
bone  and  chop  small,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  chopped 
pickles  if  liked.  Boil  some  potatoes,  then  mash  them,  and  make  into  a 
paste  with  flour  and  egg.  Roll  out  and  cut  into  rounds  with  a  saucer,  put 
some  of  the  meat  on  one  half,  double  over  the  other  and  pinch  the  edges. 
Fry  a  nice  light  brown  in  boiling  lard.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of 
re-dressing  cold  meat. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Costj  about  4^.  exclusive  of  meat. 

Sesuonable  at  any  time. 

X127.-MUTTON  CUTLETS  WITH  MASHED  POTATOES. 

(Fr.~C6teIettes    de    Mouton  k  la  Pur^e   de 
Pommes  deTerre.) 
Ingredients.— About  3  lbs.  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  mashed  potatoes. 
Mode.— Procure  a  well-hung  neck  of  mutton,  saw  off"  about  3  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  bones,  and  cut  the  cutlets  of  a 
moderate  thickness.     Shape  them  by  chopping 
oflr  the  thick  part  of  the  chine-bone ;  beat  them 
flat  with  a  cutlet-chopper,  and  scrape  quite  clean 
ity-TOT»  CUTLETS  ^  portiou  of  the  top  of  the  bone.     Broil  them 

over  a  nice  clear  fire  for  about  7  or  8  minutes* 
and  turn  them  frequently.     Have  ready  some  smoothly^mashed  white 
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potatoes;  place  these  in  the  middle  of  the  dish;  when  the  cutlets  are 
done,  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  arrange  them  round  the  potatoes, 
with  the  thick  end  of  the  outlets  downwards,  and  serve  very  hot  and 
qnickly.    (See  Coloured  Plate.) 

Ti]n6.--7  OT  8  minntes.    Average  Oost  for  this  quantity.  2s.  Gd, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasosable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Cutlets  may  be  served  io  various  ways  :  with  peas,  tomatof:?,  spinrch. 
onions,  sauce  piquante,  &c. 

1128.— MUTTON  CUTLETS.    (Fr.— Cdtelettes  de  Mouton.) 

Ingredients. —  2  lbs.  of  the  best  end  of  neck  of  mutton,  4  tablespoon- 
hls  of  bread-crumbs,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  teaspoon ful  of 
minced  onion,  grated  lemon-peel,  salt,  mace,  pepper,  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
or2  o^.  of  lard,  i  egg,  i  wineglassful  of  madeira. 

Mode. — Cut  the  neck  into  well-shaped  cutlets  and  pare  the  bones  to 
flatten  them.  Mix  the  bread-crumbs,  herbs  and  seasoning  together,  melt 
the  butter  and  dip  each  cutlet  into  it,  then  into  beaten  egg  and  lastly  into 
the  mixed  bread-crumbs,  &c.  Put  the  lard  into  a  frying-pan  and  as  soon 
as  it  boils  put  in  the  cutlets  and  fry  them  a  rich  brown.  Remove  them  to, 
a  hot  dish  and  keep  them  hot  before  the  fire.  For  gravy,  dredge  some 
flour  into  the  pan  and  let  it  get  brown ;  then  pour  in  a  teacupful  of 
biling  water  and  the  madeira,  adding  ketchup  if  liked.  Boil  up  once, 
pour  round  the  cutlets  and  serve  with  garnish  of  vegetable. 

Time. — About  10  minutes.  Average  Cost,  is,  2d.  per  lb.  when 
trimmed. 

Sufficient. — Allow  i  cutlet  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

iii9.-ITALIAN    MUTTON    CUTLETS. 
(Fr.— Cdtelettes  de  Mouton  k  ritalienne.) 

Ingredients. — About  3  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  clarified  butter,  the 
yolk  of  I  egg,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  1  tablespoonful  of  minced 
savoury  herbs,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  teaspoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  lemon-peel ;  pepper,  salt  and  pounded  mace  to  taste ;  flour, 
i  pint  of  hot  broth  or  water,  2-  teaspoonfuls  of  Harvey's  sauce,  i  tea- 
spoonful of  soy,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar,  i  tablespoonful  of  ^ 
port. 

Mode. — Cut  the  mutton  into  nicely-shaped  cutlets,  flatten  them,  and 
trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  then  into  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix  well  together  bread-crumbs,  herbs,  parsley, 
chalet,  lemon-peel,  and  seasoning  in  the  above  proportion,  and  cover  th« 
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cutlets  with  these  ingredients.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  lay  in 
the  cutlets,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown ;  take  them  out  and  keep 
them  hot  before  the  fire.  Dredge  some  flour  into  the  pan,  and  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  butter,  add  a  little  more ;  stir  till  it  looks  brown, 
then  pour  in  the  hot  broth  or  water,  and  the  remaining  ingredients ;  give 
one  boil,  and  pour  round  the  cutlets.  If  the  gravy  should  not  be  thick 
enough,  add  a  little  more  flour.  Mushrooms,  when  obtainable,  are  a  great 
improvement  to  this  dish,  and  when  not  in  season,  mushroom-powder 
may  be  substituted  for  them. 

'Time. — lo  minutes ;  rather  longer,  should  the  cutlets  be  very  thick. 
ATarage  Coat,  2S.9CJ. 

Sufficient  for  ^  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

ii3o.-8HEEP'8  BRAINS  WITH  MATELOTE  SAUCE. 
(Ff.— Cervelles  de  Mouton  en  Matelote.) 

Ingredients.— 6  sheep*s  brains,  vinegar,  salt,  a  few  slices  of  bacon, 
z  small  onion,  2  cloves,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  su^cient  stock 
or  weak  broth  to  cover  the  brains,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  mate- 
lote sauce,  No.  733. 

Mode. — Detach  the  brains  from  the  heads  without  breaking  them,  and 
put  them  into  a  pan  of  warm  water;  remove  the  skin,  and  let  them 
remain  for  2  hours.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  add  a  little 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  brains.  When  they  are  quite  firm,  take 
them  out  and  put  them  into  very  cold  water.  Place  2  or  3  slices  of  bacon 
in  a  ^tewpan,  put  in  the  brains,  the  onion  stuck  with  2  cloves,  the  parsley, 
and  a  good  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  ;  cover  with  stock  or  weak 
broth,  and  boil  them  gently  for  about  25  minutes.  Have  ready  some 
croiitons ;  arrange  these  in  the  dish  alternately  with  the  brains,  and  cover 
with  a  matelote  sauce,  No.  733,  to  which  has  been  added  the  above 
proportion  of  lemon -juice. 

Time.— 25  minutes.   Average  Cost,  2s.  M, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  Ume. 

ii3i.~LAMB  AND  CUCUMBERS. 
(Fr.— Cdtelettes  d'Agneau  d  la  Pur6e  de  Concombres.) 

Ingredients.— Cold  roast  lamb,  3  cucumbers,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  of 
good  brown  gravy. 

Mode.— Cut  the  cucumbers  open,  take  out  the  seeds,  then  put  them 
into  boiling  salted  water  and  boil  them  five  minutes.    Remove  them  to 
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another  pan  containing  the  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer  till  tender. 
Meanwhile,  cut  the  cold  lamb  into  neat  slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter  of 
a  Dice  golden  brown.  Rub  the  cucumber  through  a  sieve,  return  to  the 
pan  and  mix  in  a  little  butter ;  then  pour  on  a  hot  dish,  lay  the  meat 
on  top  and  serve.  A  pur6e  of  spinach  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cucumber. 

Time. — 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  is,  8J. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable. — ^Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1132.-LAMB  CUTLETS  AND  SPINACH. 
(Fr.— C6telettes  aux  ^pinards.) 

Ingredients. — 8  cutlets,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  a  little  clarified  butter. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cutlets  from  a  neck  of  lamb,  and  shape  them  by  cut' 
ting  off  the  thick  part  of  the  chine  bone.  Trim  off  most  of  the  fat  and  all 
the  skin,  and  scrape  the  top  part  of  the  bones  quite  clean.  Brush  the 
cutlets  over  with  egg^  sprinkle  them  with  bread-crumbs,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Now  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  sprinkle  over  a  few 
more  bread-crumbs,  and  firy  them  over  a  sharp  fire,  turning  them  when 
required.  Lay  them  before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  arrange  them  on  a  dish 
with  spinach  in  the  centre,  which  should  be  previously  well  boiled, 
drained,  chopped  and  seasoned. 

Time.— About  7  or  8  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

Note.  —  Peas,  asparagus,  or  French  beans  may  be  substituted  for  the 
spinach  ;  or  lamb  cutlets  may  be  served  with  stewed  cucumbers.  Soubise 
sauce^  &c.  Sue. 

1133- LAMBS'    SWEETBREADS,    LARDED,    AND 

ASPARAGUS. 

(Fr.— Ris  d'Agneau  Bard6,  aux  Asperges.) 

Ingredients.— 2  or  3  sweetbreads,  ^  pint  of  veal  stock,  white  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  a  small  bunch  of  green  onions,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace, 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  2  eggs,  nearly  |  pint  of  cream,  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  lukewarm  water,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  sufficient  boiUng  water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  ;  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Now 
lard  them,  lay  them  in  a  steMrpan,  add  the  stock,  seasoning,  onions,  mace, 
and  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stew  gently  for  a  qucxter  of  an 
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hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Beat  up  the  egg  with  the  cream,  to  which  add 
the  minced  parsley  and  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg.  Put  this  to  the  other 
ingredients,  stir  it  well  till  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  cream 
is  added,  or  it  will  curdle.  Have  ready  some  asparagus-tops,  boiled  ;  add 
these  to  the  sweetbreads,  and  serve. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs,  6d,  each. 

Sufficient. — 2  sweetbreads  for  6  persons. 

Seeustonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

1134.-ANOTHER  WAY  TO  DRESS  SWEETBREADS. 
(Ff.— Ris  d'Agneau  au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients. — Sweetbreads,  egg  and  bread -crumbs,  J  pint  of  giavy. 
No.  623,  i  glass  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  water  for  an  hour,  and  throw  them 
into  boiling  water  to  render  them  firm.  Let  them  stew  gently  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  a  cloth  to  drain  all 
the  water  from  them.  Brush  them  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  them  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  either  brown  them  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire,  or 
fry  them  in  hot  fat.  Have  ready  the  above  quantity  of  gravy,  to  which 
add  half  a  glass  of  sherry ;  dish  the  sweetbreads,  pour  the  gravy  under 
them,  and  garnish  with  watercress. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2S,  6d,  each. 

Sufficient. — 3  sweetbreads  for  i  entr6e. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 
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1135.-HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 

A  deep  cut  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  made 
quit©  down  to  the  bone, 
across  the  knuckle-end  of 
the  joint,  along  the  line  A 
to  B.  This  will  let  the 
gravy  escape ;  and  then  it 
.should  be  carved,  in  not 

too  thick  slices,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  haunch,  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  from  D  to  C. 


HArNCH   OF   MUTTOS. 


Carving  of  Leg  of  MuttoH. 


s^d 


1 136.— LEG  OF  MUTTON. 
This  homely,  but  capital  English  joint  is  almost  invariably  served  at 
table  as  shown  in  the  engraving.    The  carving  of  it  is  not  very  difficult : 
the  knife  should  be  carried 
sharply  down  in  the  diree- 
tioQ  of  the  line  from  A  to  B, 
and  slices  taken  from  either 
side,  as    the    guests   may 
desire,    some     liking    the 
knuckle-end,  as  well  done, 
and  others  preferring  the 
more  underdone  part.  The 
fat  should  be  sought  near 
the  line  C  to   D.      Some 
connoisseurs    are   fond  of 

having  this  joint  dished  with  the  under-side  uppermost,  so  as  to  get  at  the 
finely.grained  meat  lying  under  that  part  of  the  joint  known  as  the  Pope's 
eye;  but  this  is  an  extravagant  fashion,  and  one  that  will  hardly  find 
kvour  in  the  eyes  of  many  economical  British  housewives  and  house- 
keepers. 


LEG  OF  MUTTON. 


1137.-LOIN  OF  MUTTON. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  carving  a  loin  of  mutton  which 
includes  every  other;  that  is,  that  the  joint  should  be  thoroughly  well 

jointed  by  the  butcher 
before  it  is  cooked.  This 
knack  of  jointing  requires 
practice  and  the  proper 
tools ;  and  no  one  but  the 
butcher  is  supposed  to 
have  these.  If  the  bones 
be  not  well  jointed,  the 
carving  of  a  loin  of  mutton 
g-<^^^^  is  not  a  gracious  business ; 

whereas,  if  that  has  been 

LOIN    OV    MUTTON.  »tmx,**^    , 

attended  to,  it  is  an  easy 
and  untroublesome  task.  The  knife  should  be  inserted  at  A,  and  after 
feeling  your  way  between  the  bones,  it  should  be  carried  sharply  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  A  to  B.  As  there  are  some  people  who  prefer  the 
ontside  cut,  while  others  do  not  like  it,  the  question  as  to  then:  choice  of 
this  should  be  asked. 
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1 138.— SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

Although  we  have  heard,  at  various  intervals,  growlings  expressed  at  the 
inevitable  "saddle  of  mutton  "  at  the  dinner-parties  of  the  middle  classes, 

yet  we  doubt  whether  any 

other  joint  is  better  liked, 

when  it  has  been  well  hung 

®^         "^^^i"  and     artistically    cooked. 

There   is    a   diversity   of 

>^^  tm    opinion     respecting     the 

\"^--«-^^      |\  mode  of  sending  this  joint 

\        ^yi^if  reference  to  whether  or  no 
there  shall  be  any  portion 
of  the  tail,  or,  if  so,  how 
SADDLE  OF  MUTTON.  ffiauy  joluts    of    the   tail. 

We  ourselves  prefer  the  mode  as  shown  in  the  illustration  here  given ; 
but  others  may,  upon  equally  good  grounds,  prefer  to  have  the  tail 
shorter,  or  quite  cut  ofif.  Some  trim  the  tail  with  a  paper  frill.  The 
carving  is  not  difficult :  it  is  usually  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
rom  B  to  A,  quite  down  to  the  bones,  in  evenly-sliced  pieces.  A  fashion, 
however,  patronised  by  some,  is  to  carve  it  obliquely,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  from  D  to  C  ;  in  that  case  the  joint  would  be  turned  round  the 
other  way,  having  the  thin  end  on  the  right  of  the  carver. 

1139— SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

This  is  a  joint  not  difficult  to  carve.    The  knife  should  be  drawn  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  line  from  A  to  B, 
nntil    the    bone    of    the 
shoulder  is  reached.     As       /y.  a, 

many    slices    as    can   be       V^^^^^-s^N 
carved    in    this     manner       ^    W^         ^  ?.- 

should  be  taken,  and  after-  V^  jl  \  Yd 

wards  the  meat  lying  on  ivf  1  c 

either  side  of  the  blade-  ^Sk  ®  "'  ^""^/D 

bone  should  be  served,  by 
carving  in  the  direction  of 
C  to  D,  and  C  to  D.  The 
uppermost  side  of  the 
shoulder    being    now    fin-  shoulder  of  mutton. 

ished,  the  joint  should  be  turned,  and  slices  taken  off  along  its  whole  length. 
There  are  some  who  prefer  this  under-side  of  the  shoulder  for  its  juicy 
flesh,  although  the  grain  of  the  meat  is  not  so  fine  as  that  on  the  other 
side. 
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1140.-FORE  QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

We  always  think  that  a  good  and  practised  carver  delights  in  the 
msmipulation  of  this  joint,  for  there  is  a  Uttle  field  for  his  judgment  and 
dexterity  which  does  not 
always  occur.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  shoulder  from 
the  breast  is  the  first  point 
to  be  attended  to ;  this  is 
done  by  passing  the  knife 
slightly  round  the  dotted 
line,  as  shown  by  the  letteis 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  so  as  to 
cut  through  the  skin,  and 
then,  by  raising  with  a 
little  force  the  shoulder, 
into  which  the  fork  should  be  finnly  fixed,  it  will  conic  away  ^'»:l[i  Just  a 
little  more  exercise  of  the  knife.  In  dividing  the  shoulder  and  brea&t  the 
carver  should  take  care  not  to  cut  away  too  much  of  the  meat  from  the 
latter,  as  that  would  rather  spoil  its  appearance  when  the  shoulder  is 
removed.  The  breast  and  shoulder  being  separated,  it  is  usual  to  lay  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  cayenne,  lemon-juice  and  salt 
between  them  ;  and  when  this  is  melted  and  incorporated  with  the  meat 
and  gravy,  the  shoulder  may,  as  more  convenient,  be  removed  into  another 
dish.  The  next  operation  is  to  separate  the  ribs  from  the  brisket,  by  cut- 
ting through  the  meat  on  the  line  F  to  E.  The  joint  is  then  ready  to  be 
served  to  the  guests ;  the  ribs  being  carved  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
from  I  to  K,  and  the  brisket  from  G.  to  H.  The  carver  should  ask  those 
at  the  table  what  parts  they  prefer,  ribs,  brisket — or  a  piece  of  shoulder. 

Leg  of  Lamb,  Loin  of  Lamb,  Saddle  of  Lamb,  Shoulder  of  Lamb 
are  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  joints  of  mutton. 
(Sit  Nos.  1 136,  1 137,  1 138,  1 139.) 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

GSNIIRAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OOMMON  HOG. 

1141  The  Hog  belongs  to  the  order  Mammalia,  the  genus  Sus  scrofa,  and 
the  species  Pachydtrmata,  or  thick-skinned;  and  its  generic  characters  are 
a  smaAl  head,  with  long  flexible  snput.  truncated;  42  teeth,  divided  into  4 
upper  incisors,  converging,  6  lower  incisors,  projecting,  2  upper  and  2  lower 
canine,  or  tusks,  the  former  short,  the  latter  projecting,  formidable  and 
sharp,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw ;  cloven  feet,  furnished  with  4  toes,  and  tail, 
small,  short,  and  twisted ;  while,  in  some  varieties,  this  appendage  is  altogether 
wanting. 

1142.  From  the  yiunher  and  JPosition  of  the  Teeth,  physiolo- 
gists aro  enabled  to  define  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  animal ;  and  from 
those  of  the  Sus,  or  hog.  it  is  evident  that  he  is  as  much  a  grinder  as  a  biter,  or  can 
live  as  well  on  vegetable  as  on  animal  food ;  though  a  mixture  of  both  is 
plainly  indicated  as  the  character  of  food  most  conducive  to  the  integrity  and 
nealth  of  its  physical  system. 

1143.  ThkiH  the  Big  THhe  of  MamnitUSf  though  not  ^minating,  at 
might  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  their  molar  teeth,  is  yet  a  link  between 
the  herbivorous  and  the  carnivorous  tribes,  and  is  consequently  what  is  known 
as  omnivorous;  or,  in  other  words,  capable  of  converting  any  kind  of  aliment 
into  nutriment. 
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1144.  Though  the  Hoof  in  the  Hog  is,  as  a  general  rule,  cloven, 
there  are  several  remarkable  exceptions,  as  in  the  species  native  to  Norway, 
Illyria,  Sardinia  and  formerly  to  the  Berkshire  variety  of  the  British  domes* 
ticated  pig,  in  which  the  hoof  is  entire  and  uncleft. 

1145.  Whatever  difference  in  its  Physical  Nature  climate  and 
soil  may  produce  in  this  animal,  his  functional  characteristics  are  the  same  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be  found ;  and  whether  in  the  trackless 
forests  of  Sonth  America,  the  coral  Isles  of  Polynesia,  the  Jungles  of  India,  or 
the  spicy  brakes  of  Sumatra,  he  is  everywhere  known  for  his  gluttony,  laziness 
and  incufierence  to  the  character  and  quality  of  his  food.  And  though  he 
occasionally  shows  an  epicure's  relish  for  a  succulent  plant  or  a  luscious  carrot, 
which  he  will  discuss  with  all  his  salivary  organs  keenly  excited,  he  will,  the 
next  moment,  turn  with  ecjual  gusto  to  some  carrion  ofifal  that  might  excite  the 
forbearance  of  the  unscrapttlous  cormorant.  It  is  this  coarse  and  repulsive 
mode  of  feeding  that  has,  in  every  country  and  language,  obtained  for  him  the 
opprobriam  of  being  "  an  unclean  animal." 

1146.  Jh  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  pig  is  condemned  as  an  unclean  beast, 
and  consequently  interdicted  to  the  Israelites,  as  unfit  for  human  food.  "And 
the  swine,  though  he  divideth  the  hoof  and  be  cloven-footed,  yet  he  cheweth 
not  the.  cud.  He  is  unclean  to  you.*' — Lev.  xi.  7.  Strict,  however,  as  the. 
law  was  reelecting  the  cud-chewing  and  ^oof-divided  animals,  the  Jews,  with 
their  usual  per\'ersity  and  violation  of  the  divine  commands,  seem  afterwards 
to  have  ignored  the  prohibition :  for,  unless  they  eat  pork,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive for  what  purpose  they  kept  droves  of  swine,  as  iirom  the  circumstance 
recorded  in  Matthew,  xviii.  32,  when  Jesus  was  in  Galilee,  and  the  devils,  cast 
out  of  the  two  men,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine  that  were 
feeding  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  it  is  very 
evident  they  did.  There  is  only  one  interpretation  by  which  we  can  account 
for  a  prohibition  that  debarred  the  Tews  from  so  many  foods  which  we  regard 
as  nutritious  luxuries :  that,  being  rnt  and  the  texture  more  hard  of  digestion 
than  other  meats,  thev  were  likely,  in  a  hot,  dry  climate,  where  vigorous 
exercise  conld  seldom  be  taken,  to  produce  disease,  and  especially  cutaneous 
affections;  indeed,  in  this  light,  as  a  code  of  sanitary  ethics,  the  book  of 
Leviticus  is  the  most  admirable  system  of  moral  government  ever  conceived 
for  man's  benefit 

1147.  Setting  his  Coarse  Feedidg  aihd  Slovenly  Habits  out  of 
the  question*  there  is  no  domestic  animal  so  profitable  or  so  useful  to  man 
as  the  much-maligned  pig,  or  any  that  yields  him  a  more  varied  or  more  luxu- 
rious repast.  The  prolific  powers  of  the  pig  are  extraordinary,  even  under  the 
restraint  of  domestication ;  but  when  left  to  run  wild  in  favourable  aitua* 
tions,  as  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  result,  in  a  few  years, 
from  two  animals  put  on  shore  and  left  undisturbed,  is  truly  surprising ;  for 
the>'  breed  so  fast,  and  have  such  numerous  litters^  that  unless  killed  off  La 
vast  numbers  both  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  as  fresh  provisions  for 
ships*  crews,  they  would  degenerate  into  vermin.  In  this  country  the  pig  has 
usually  two  litters,  or  farrows,  in  a  year,  the  breeding  seasons  being  April  and 
Octoijer ;  and  the  period  the  female  goes  with  her  young  is  about  four  months^ 
16  weeks  or  122  days.  The  number  produced  at  each  litter  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  breed;  12  being  the  average  number  in  the  small  variety, 
and  10  in  the  large ;  in  the  mixed  breeds,  however,  the  average  is  between  10 
and  15,  and  in  some  instances  has  reached  as  many  as  20.  But  however  few 
or  however  many  young  pigs  there  may  be  to  the  mrrow,  there  is  always  one 

who  is  the  dwarf  of  the  family  circle,  a  poor,  little,  ahrivelled,  half-starved 
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anatomy,  with  a  small  melancholy  voice,  a  staggering  gait,  a  woe-begone 
countenance,  and  a  thread  of  a  tail,  whose  existence  the  complacent  mother 
ignoresr  his  plethoric  brothers  and  sisters  repudiate,  and  for  whose  emaciated 
jaws  there  is  never  a  spare  or  supplemental  teat,  till  one  of  the  favoured  gor- 
mandisers,  overtaken  by  momentary  oblivion,  drops  the  lacteal  fountain,  and 
gives  the  little  squeaking  struggler  the  chance  of  a  momentary  mouthful:  This 
miserable  little  object,  which  may  be  seen  bringing  up  the  rear  of  every 
litter,  is  called  the  Tony  pig,  or  the  Anthony:  so  named,  it  is  presumed,  from 
being  the  one  always  assigned  to  the  Church,  when  tithe  was  taken  in  kind ; 
and  as  St.  Anthony  was  the  patron  of  husbandry,  his  name  was  given  in  a  sort 
of  bitter  derision  to  the  starveling  that  constituted  his  dues ;  for  whether  there 
are  lo  or  i6  pigs  to  the  litter,  the  Anthony  is  always  the  last  of  the  family 
to  come  into  the  world. 

1148.  FrofH  the  Grossness  of  his  Feedingf  the  large  amount  of 
aliment  he  consumes,  his  gluttonous  way  of  eating  it,  trom  his  slothful  habits, 
laziness  and  indulgence  in  sleep,  the  pig  is  particularly  liable  to  disease,  and 
especially  indigestion,  heartburn  and  affections  of  the  skin.  To  counteract  the 
consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  physical  laws,  a  powerful  monitor  in  the  brain 
of  the  pig  teaches  him  to  seek  for  relief  and  medicine.  To  open  the  pores  of  his 
skin,  blocked  up  with  mud,  and  excite  perspiration,  he  resorts  to  a  tree,  a  stump, 
or  his  trough — anything  rough  and  angular,  and  using  it  as  a  currycomb  to  his 
body,  obtains  the  luxury  of  a  scratch  and  the  benefit  of  cuticular  evaporation ; 
he  next  proceeds  with  his  long  supple  snout  to  grub  up  antiscorbutic  roots, 
cooling  salads  of  mallow  and  dandelion,  and,  greatest  treat  of  all,  he  stumbles 
on  a  piece  of  chalk  or  a  mouthful  of  delicious  cinder,  which,  he  knows  by  instinct, 
is  the  most  sovereign  remedy  in  the  world  for  that  hot,  unpleasant  sensation  he 
has  had  all  the  morning  at  his  stomach. 

1149.  It  is  a  Remarkable  Fact  that,  though  everyone  who  keep  a 
pig  knows  how  prone  he  is  to  disease,  how  that  disease  injures  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  and  how  eagerly  he  pounces  on  a  bit  of  coal  or  cinder,  or  any  coarse,  dry 
substance  that  will  adulterate  the  rich  food  on  which  he  lives,  and  by  affording 
soda  to  his  system,  correct  the  vitiated  fluids  of  his  body — yet  very  few  have  the 
judgment  to  act  on  what  they  see,  and  by  supplying  the  pig  with  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  cinders  in  his  sty,^ave  the  necessity  of  his  rooting  for  what  is  so  needful  to  his 
health.  Instead  of  this,  however,  and  without  supplying  the  animal  with  what 
its  instinct  craves  for,  his  nostril  is  sometimes  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  a 
ring  clenched  in  his  nose  to  prevent  rooting  for  what  he  feels  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  health ;  and  ignoring  the  fact  that,  in  a  domestic  state  at  least, 
the  pig  lives  on  the  richest  of  all  food— scraps  of  cooked  animal  substances, 
boiled  vegetables,  bread  and  other  items,  given  in  that  concentrated  essence  of 
aliment  for  a  quadruped,  called  "  wash,"  and  that  he  eats  to  repletion,  takes  no 
exercise,  and  finally  sleeps  through  all  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  he  is  not 
eating;  and  then,  when  the  animal  at  last  seeks  for  those  medicinal  aids  which 
would  obviate  the  evil  of  such  a  forcing  diet,  his  keeper,  tnstead  of  meeting  his 
animal  instinct  by  human  reason,  and  giving  him  what  he  seeks,  has  the  in- 
humanity to  torture  him  by  a  ring,  that,  keeping  up  a  perpetual  "raw"  in  the 
pig's  snout,  prevents  his  digging  for  those  corrective  drugs  which  would  remove 
the  evils  of  his  artificial  existence. 

1150.  Subject  to  so  many  Diseases,  no  domestic  animal  is  yet  more 
easily  kept  in  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of 
"  ringing,"  or  any  excessive  desire  of  the  hog  to  roam,  break  through  his  sty, 
or  plough  up  his  poutid.  Whatever  the  kind  of  food  may  be  on  which  the  pig 
is  being  fed  or  fattened,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt  should  always  be  given 
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b  his  mess  of  food,  and  a  little  heap  of  well-bamt  cinders,  with  occasional 
kis  of  chalk,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  side  of  his  trough,  as  well  as  a 
^(ssd  of  clean  water ;  his  poond,  or  the  frost  part  of  his  sty,  should  be  totally 
^  iirom  straw,  the  brick  flooring  being  every  day  swept  out  and  sprinkled  with 
1  layer  of  sand.  His  lair,  or  sleeping  apartment,  should  be  well  sheltered  by 
nx>f  and  sides  from  cold,  wet  and  all  changes  of  weather,  and  the  bed  made 
q)  of  a  good  supply  of  clean  straw,  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  the  pig  to 
baiTow  his  unprotected  body  beneath  it.  All  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  in  the 
^pe  of  roots,  leaves  and  stalks,  should  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  his  pound 
crfeediag^hamber,  for  the  delectation  of  his  leisure  moments :  and  once  a  week, 
{9  the  family  washing>day,  a  pail  of  warm  soap-suds  should  be  taken  into  his 
§:t  and  by  means  of  a  scrubbmg-brush  and  soap,  his  back,  shoulders  and  flanks, 
mHld  be  well  cleaned,  and  a  pail  of  clean  warm  water  thrown  over  his 
■'ndvat  the  conclnsion,  before  he  is  allowed  to  retreat  to  his  clean  straw  to 
%  himself.  By  this  means  the  excessive 'nutrition  of  his  aliment  will  be 
existed,  a  more  perfect  digestion  insured,  and,  by  opening  the  pores  of  his  skin, 
3  zore  vigorous  state  of  health  acquired  than  could  have  been  obtained  under 
CT other  system. 

1151.  Varieties  of  the  food  stippliedm—We  have  already  said  that 
x  other  animal  yields  man  so  many  kinds  and  varieties  of  luxurious  food 
li  is  rapplied  to  bim  by  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  difiierently  prepared  :  for  almost 
:T?ypart  of  the  animal,  either  fresh,  salted  or  dried,  is  used  for  food,  and  even 
:2ose  viscera  not  so  employed  are  of  the  utmost  ufHity  in  a  domestic  point  of 

1152.  Without  Hide^  Horns  and  Moofs^  constituting  the  ofial  of 
^cst  domestic  animals,  the  pig  is  still  not  behind  the  other  mammalia  in  its 
i^^fahess  to  man.  Its  skin,  especially  that  of  the  boar,  from  its  extreme  close- 
233  of  texture,  when  tanned,  is  employed  for  the  seats  of  saddles,  to  cover 
poiTikr,  shot  and  drinking-flasks ;  ana  the  hair,  according  to  its  colour,  flexi- 
liiiity  and  stubbornness,  is  manufactured  into  tooth,  nail  and  hair  brushes — 
^ios  into  hat.  clothes  and  shoe  brushes  ;  while  the  longer  and  finer  qualities 
ire  made  into  long  and  short  brooms  and  painters'  brushes;  and  a  still  more  rigid 
Ascription,  under  the  name  of  "  bristles, "  are  used  by  the  shoemaker  as  needles 
^  the  passage  of  his  wax-end.  Besides  so  many  benefits  and  useful  services 
-ooferred  on  man  by  this  valuable  animal,  iiis  fat,  in  a  commercial  sense,  is 
laite  as  important  as  his  flesh,  and  brings  a  price  equal  to  the  best  joints  in 
'^  carcass.  This  fat  is  rendered,  or  melted  out  of  the  caul,  or  membrane 
ii'«hich  it  is  contained,  by  boiling  water,  and,  while  liquid,  run  into  prepared 
i'Udders,  when,  under  the  name  of  lard,  it  becomes  an  article  of  extensive  trade 
^1  ralue. 

,  1153.  Kutnerou^  Varieties  of  tJie  Domesticated  Hoa.—The  fol- 
^ng  list  of  breeds  may  be  accepted  as  the  best,  presenting  severally  all  those 
qtaHties  aimed  at  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  stock,  as  afiectmg  both  the  breeder 
^  the  consumer.  Native  —  Berkshire,  Essex,  York  and  Cumberland ; 
tTnigt—ihe  Chinese.  Before,  however,  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of 
'^  different  orders,  in  the  series  we  have  placed  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^  a  £ew  remarks  relative  to  the  pig  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the  Black 
^i  is  regarded  by  breeders  as  the  best  and  most  eligible  animal ;  not  only  from 
the  &sGiess  and  delicacy  of  the  skin,  but  because  it  is  less  afiiected  by  the  heat 
^  sofflmer,  and  far  less  subject  to  cuticular  disease  than  either  the  white  or 
^=^ii»iled  hog,  but  more  particularly  from  its  kindlier  nature  and  greater  aptitude 
tofattea. 
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1154.  The  Great  Quality  firtft  sought  for  in  a  Hog  is  a  capacious 
stomach,  and  next,  a  healthy  power  of  digestion ;  for  the  greater  the  quantity 
he  can  eat,  and  the  more  rapidly  he  can  digest  what  he  has  eaten,  the  more 
quickly  will  he  fatten ;  a!2d  the  faster  he  can  be  made  to  increase  in  flesh, 
without  a  material  increase  of  bone,  the  better  is  the  breed  considered,  and  the 
more  valuable  the  animal.  In  the  usual  order  of  nature,  the  development 
of  flesh  and  enlargement  of  bone  proceed  together;  but  here  the  object  is 
to  outstrip  the  growth  of  the  bones  by  the  quicker  development  of  their  fleshy 
covering. 

1155.  The  Chief  Points  sought  for  in  tiie  Choice  of  a  Hog  are 

breadth  of  chest,  depth  of  carcass,  wfdth  of  loin,  chine  and  ribs,  compaciness 
of  form,  docility,  cheerfulness,  and  general  beauty  of  appearance.  The  head 
in  a  well-bred  bog  must  not  be  too  long,  the  forehead  narrow  and  convex,  cheeks 
full,  snout  fine,  mouth  small,  eyes  small  and  quick,  ears  short,,  thin  and  sharp, 
pendulous,  and  pointing  forwards;   neck  full  and  broad,  particularly  on  the 
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top,  where  it  should  join  very  broad  shoulders  ;  the  ribs,  loins  and  haunch  should 
be  in  a  uniform  line,  and  the  tail  well  set,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  back  is  to  be  straight  or  slightly  curved,  the  chest  deep, 
broad  and  prominent,  the  legs  short  and  thick;  the  belly,  when  well  fattened, 
should  nearly  touch  the  ground,  the  hair  be  loug,  thin,  fine,  and  having  few 
bristles,  and  whatever  the  colour,  uniform,  either  white,  black  or  blue;  but 
not  spotted,  speckled,  brindled  or  sandy.  Such  are  the  features  and  requisites 
that,  among  breeders  and  judges,  constitute  the  beau  icUal  of  a  perfect  pig. 

1156.  Tlie  Berkshire  rig  is  the  best  known  and  most  esteewed 

of  all  our  Enghsh  domestic  breeds,  and  so  highly  is  it  regarded,  that  even  the 
varieties  of  the  stock  are  in  as  great  estimation  as  the  parent  breed  itself  The 
characteristics  of  the  Berkshire  hog  are,  that  ft  has  a  tawny  colour,  spotted  with 
black,  large  ears  hanging  over  the  eyes,  a  thick,  close  and  well-made  body  legs 
short  and  small  m  the  bone;  that  it  feeds  up  to  a  great  weight,  fattens  quickly 
and  is  good  either  for  pork  or  bacon.  The  New  or  Improved  Berkshire 
possesses  all  the  above  qualities,  but  is  infinitely  more  prone  to  fatten,  while  the 
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objectionable  colour  has  been  entirely  done  away  with,  being  now  either  all 
white  or  completely  black. 

1157.  The  JSssex  Sotr.— Next  to  the  former,  the  Essex  takes  place  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  always  competing,  and  often  successfully,  with  the  Berkshire.  The 
peculiar  characters  of  the  Essex  breed  are  that  it  is  tip-eared,  has  a  long  sharp 
head,  is  roach-backed,  with  long  flat  body,  standing  high  on  the  legs ;  is  rather 
bare  of  hair,  is  a  quick  feeder,  hats  an  enormous  capacity  of  stomach  and  belly, 
and  an  appetite  to  match  its  receiving  capability.  Its  colour  is  white,  or  else 
black  and  white,  and  it  has  a  restless  habit  and  an  unquiet  disposition.  The 
present  valuable  stock  has  sprung  from  a  cross  between  the  common  native 
animal  and  either  the  White  Chinese  or  Black  Neapolitan  breeds. 

1158.  The  Torkshire,  caUed  also  the  Old  lAncolnehire^  was  at 

ooe  time  the  largest  stock  of  the  pig  family  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  at  that 
time,  the  worst.     It  was  long-legged,  weak  in  the  loins,  with  coarse  white  curly 
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bair.  and  Babby  flesh.  Now,  however,  it  has  undergone  as  great  a  change  a^  any 
breed  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  judicious  crossing  has  become  the  most  valuable 
we  possess,  being  a  very  well-formed  pig  throughout,  with  a  good  head,  a 
pleasant,  docile  countenance,  with  moderate-sized  drooping  ears,  a  broad  back. 
slightly  curved,  large  chine  and  loins,  with  deep  sides,  full  chest,  and  well 
oneral  with  long  thickly-set  white  hairs.  Besides  these  qualities  of  form,,  he 
is  a  quick  grower,  feeds  fast,  and  will  easily  make  from  20  to  25  stone  before 
completing  his  6rst  year.  The  quality  of  the  meat  is  also  uncommonly  good ; 
the  fat  and  lean  being  laid  on  in  almost  equal  proportions.  So  capable  is  this 
species  of  development,  both  in  flesh  and  stature,  that  examples  of  the  York- 
^ire  breed  have  been  exhibited,  weighing  as  much  as  a  Scotch  ox. 

1159.  Cuiiibei'laMd  l^iy* — Though  almost  every  county  in  England  can 
boast  some  local  variety  or  other  of  this  useful  animal,  obtained  from  the  native 
stock  by  crossing  with  some  of  the  foreign  kinds,  Cumberland  and  the  north-west 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  celebrated  for  a  small  breed  of  white  pigs,  with  a 
thick,  compact  and  well-made  body,  short  in  the  legs,  the  head  and  back  well 
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formed,  ears  slouching  and  a  little  downwards,  and  on  the  whole,  a  hardy,  pro- 
fitable animal,  and  one  well  disposed  to  Catten. 

1160.  The  Chinese  JPig, —There  is  no  variety  of  this  useful  animal  that 
presents  such  peculiar  features  as  the  species  known  to  us  as  the  Chinese  pig ; 
and  as  it  is  the  general  belief  that  to  this  animal  and  the  Neapolitan  hog  we  are 
indebted  for  that,  remarkable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  breeds  of 
the  English  pig.  it  is  necessary  to  be  minute  in  the  descnption  of  this,  in  all 
respects,  singular  animal.  The  Chinese,  in  the  first  place,  consists  of  many 
varieties,  and  presents  as  many  forms  of  body  as  difiicrences  of  colour ;  the  best 
kind,  however,  has  a  beautiful  white  skin,  of  singular  thinness  and  delicacy  ;  the 
hair,  too,  is  perfectly  white,  and  thinly  set  over  the  body,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  bristles.  He  has  a  broad  snout,  short  head,  eyes  bright  and  fiery,  very  small 
fine  pink  ears,  wide  cheeks,  high  chine,  with  a  neck  of  such  immense  thick- 
ness that  when  the  animal  is  hit  it  looks  like  an  elongated  carcass,  a  mass  of  fat. 
without  shape   or   form,  like  a  feather    pillow.      The  belly  is  pendent,   and 
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almost  trailing  on  the  ground,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  tail  so  small  as  to  be 
little  more  than  rudimentary.  It  has  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  will  eat  anything 
that  the  wonderful  assimilating  powers  of  its  stomach  can  digest ;  and  to  that 
capability  there  seems  no  limit  in  the  whole  range  of  animal  or  vegetable 
nature.  The  consequence  of  this  perfect  and  singularly  rapid  digestion  is  an 
unprecedented  proneness  to  obesity,  a  process  of  fattening  that,  once  com- 
menced, goes  on  with  such  rapid  development  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  loses  all 
form,  depositing  such  an  amount  of  fat,  that  it  in  fact  ceases  to  have  any  refuse 
part  or  oflfal,  and,  beyond  the  hair  on  its  back  and  the  callous  extremity  of  the 
snout,  the  whole  carcass  is  eatable. 

lien.  When  Judiciously  Fed  on  Vegetable  Diet,  and  this  obese 
tendency  checked,  the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  pig  is  extremely  delicate  and  delicious . 
but  when  left  to  gorge  almost  exclusively  on  animal  food,  it  becomes  oily, 
coarse  and  unpleasant.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  in  nature  where 
the  effect  of  rapid  and  perfect  digestion  is  so  well  shqwn  as  in  this  animal, 
v/hich  thrives  on  everything,  and  tun»s  to  the  benefit  of  its  physical  economy 
food  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  and  of  the  most  unwholesome  and  offensivt 
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chancier.  When  fully  fattened,  the  thin  cuticle,  that  is  one  of  its  characteristics, 
cracks  from  the  adipose  distension  beneath,  exposing  the  fatty  mass,  which 
discharges  a  liquid  oil  from  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  great  fault  in  this  breed 
is  the  remarkably  small  quantity  of  lean  laid  down  to  the  immense  proportion 
5(fat.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  species  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  their  attaining  to  18  stone  before  two  years,  and  when  further  advanced,  as 
aoch  as  40  stone.  In  its  pure  state,  except  for  roasters,  the  Chinese  pig  is  too 
^proportionate  for  the  English  market ;  but  when  crossed  with  some  of  our 
lean  stock,  the  breed  becomes  almost  invaluable. 

1162.  The  Wild  Soar  is  a  much  more  cleanly  and  sagacious  animal  than 
the  domesticated  hog ;  be  is  longer  in  the  snout,  has  his  ears  shorter,  and  his 
t3sb  considerably  longer,  very  frequently  measuring  as  much  as  10  inches. 
Tbey  are  extremely  sharp,  and  are  bait  in  an  upward  circle.  Unlike  his 
^f^nestic  brother,  who  roots  up  here  and  there,  or  wherever  his  fancv  takes, 
the  wild  boar  ploughs  the  ground  in  continuous  lines  or  furrows.  The  boar, 
vhen  selected  as  the  parent  of  a  stock  should  have  a*  small  head,  be  deep  and 
]?Qad  in  the  chest;  the  chine  should  be  arched,  the  ribs  and  barrel  well 
r:Hmded.  wfth  the  haunches  falling  full  down  nearly  to  the  hock;  and  he 
shoold  always  be  more  compact  and  smaller  than  the  female.  The  colour  of 
'^  viki  boar  is  always  of  a  uniform  hue,  and  generally  of  an  iron  gray, 
shading  off  into  a  black.  The  hair  of  the  boar  is  of  considerable  length,  espe- 
cially about  the  head  and  mane ;  he  stands,  in  general,  from  20  to  30  inches  in 
^t  at  the  shoulders,  though  instances  have  occurred  where  he  has  reached 
a  inches.  The  yonng  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  im^ularly  brindled  with 
l^bt thrown.  The  boar  of  Germany  is  a  large  and  formidable  animal,  and  the 
^tiog  of  him.  with  a  small  species  of  mastiff,  is  still  a  national  sport.  From 
Jviog  almost  exclusively  on  acorns  and  nuts,  his  flesh  is  held  in  great  esteeni, 
^  m  Westphalia  his  legs  are  made  into  hams  by  a  process  which,  it  is  said, 
sbaoces  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  meat  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

1163.  The  Point  to  be  taken  inco  consideration  by  all  breeders  of  pigs  is 
bwhat  ultimate  use  is  the  flesh  to  be  put ;  for,  if  meant  to  be  eaten  fresh,  or 
simply  salted,  the  ^ma// breed  of  pigs  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  if  for  hams 
^  bacon,  the  large  variety  of  the  animal  is  necessary.  Pigs  are  usually  weaned 
between  six  and  eight  weeks  after  birth,  after  which  they  are  fed  on  soft  food. 
^  as  mashed  potatoes  in  skimmed  or  butter-milk.  The  general  period  at 
«^hich  the  small  hogs  are  killed  for  the  market  is  from  Z2  to  16  weeks ;  from  4  to 
3  months  the3r  are  called  store  pigs,  and  are  turned  out  to  graze  till  the  animal 
^acquired  its  full  stature.  As  soon  as  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  pig 
^oold  be  forced  to  maturity  as  quickly  as  possible ;  he  should,  therefore,  be 
tsiien  from  the  fields  and  farmyard,  and  shut  up  on  boiled  potatoes,  butter-milk. 
2ad  peas-meal ;  after  a  time  to  be  followed  by  grains,  oil-cake,  wash,  barley  and 
^^Klian  meal :  supplyixig  his  sty,  at  the  same  time,  with  plenty  of  water,  cinders, 
sad  a  quantity  of  salt  in  every  mess  of  food  presented  to  nim. 

1164.  The  Estimated  Number  of  I^igs  in  Great  Britain  is 
apposed  to  exceed  20  millions ;  and,  considering  the  third  of  the  number  as 
*^li  £2  apiece,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  as  of  the  relative  value  of  los. 
^h,  would  give  a  marketable  estimate  of  over  /20.ooo,ooo  for  this  animal  alone. 

1105.  PorAr.— There  is  no  meat  that  varies  so  much  as  pork.  For  while  all 
the  variatiotis  common/o  other  meats  have  to  be  thought  of  in  pork  also,  there  is 
Iwe,  in  addition,  the  large  question  of  animal  versus  vegetable  food.  An  ox  or  a 
sheep  will  only  eat  vegetable  food  ;  a  pig  will  eat  anything,  and  will  live  anjrwhere, 
ibough  he  prefers  clean  food  and  housing  if  he  can  get  it.  If  a  pig  is  allowed  to 
nta  about  and  pick  up  what  garbafi;e  he  can  for  food,  he  makes  no  fat  and  his 
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muscles  develop.  If  he  is  fed  on  nuts  the  fat  is  flabby  and  poor,  of  quite  a 
different  consistence  to  what  it  might  have  been  had  he  fed  on  meal  and  lain 
quietly  on  clean  straw  in  the  comer  of  the  sty.  The  unwholesomeness  of  pork  is 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  unwholesome  food  and  life  of  the  animal. 

Small-boned  lean  pork  is  preferred  for  roasting.  The  larger  and  fatter  animal 
is  salted  down  for  bacon  ana  ham,  in  which  form  pork  is  generally  eaten. 

Every  part  of  the  pig  is  sold  for  food.  It  is  not  even  skinned,  as  most  animaU 
are.  It  also  wastes  less  in  cooking  than  most  meat—  the  rule  being,  the  more  fat  the 
less  water  and  the  less  waste.  It  has  more  flavour  and  goes  farther  than  other 
meat,  and  is  essentially  the  meat  of  the  poor,  by  whom  it  is  eaten  all  the  year 
round ;  but  it  is  not  seen  on  well-fumished  tables  during  the  summer  months 
except  salted  as  bacon  or  ham. 

1166.  Unwholesome  J^ork^^As  has  been  already  observed,  pigs  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  parasitic  disease.  The  Cysticercus  cellulosas  is  met  with  in 
the  form  of  a.small  cyst  about  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  imbedded  in  the  moscular 
tissue :  and  when  meat  thus  infested  is  eaten,  it  gives  rise  to  the  development  of 
tapeworm  in  the  human  alimentary  canal.  Such  diseased  meat  is  known  as 
'*  measly  pork/*  Oxen  are  also  infested  with  Cysticerci,  but  far  less  frequently. 
These  parasites  are  killed  by  a  temperature  high  enough  to  cook  the  meat 
thoroughly.  Another  parasite — the  Trichina  spiralis — producesTj^more  serious 
effects,  death  having  been  frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the 
human  body.  The  disease  has  been  principally  noticed  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
customary  to  eat  smoked  ham  and  sausages  in  an  uncooked  state. 

"  As  a  point  of  practical  importance,"  says  Dr.  Pavy,  "it  may  be  stated  that 
neither  salting,  smoking  nor  moderately  heating  affords  any  security  against  the 
development  of  the  trichinous  disease  from  infested  meat.  Exposure,  however, 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  effectively  kills  the  animal,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  temperature  must  be  raised  throughout  every  particle  of  the  meat,  to 
ensure  that  it  is  rendered  harmless."  Undercooked  or  uncooked  pork  should 
never,  on  any  account,  be  eaten. 

1167.  To  Choose  Por^.— Unlike  every  other  animal,  every  part  of  thetpig 
serves  for  food,  from  the  skin,  "  crackling.*'  on  the  joint  of  roast  pork,  to  the  black 
puddings  of  the  country  people.  The  fat  of  good  pork  should  be  white,  and  the 
lean  of  a  brownish  hue.  free  from  streaks  and  patches  of  colour.  The  grain  should 
be  fine  and  the  rind  thin.  It  is  of  all  meats  the  most  difficult  to  digest,  and  should 
never  be  given  to  the  invalid  or  the  dyspeptic.  Unlike  other  meat,  it  is  decidedly 
more  digestible  when  salt  than  fresh,  and  it  loses. in  the  process  of  salting  much 
less  of  its  nutritive  value  than  other  meat,  because  it  is  chiefly  fat.  with  little  lean 
and  little  water.    The  invariable  rule  is  "  the  more  fat,  the  less  water." 

1168.  jHTaw.— The  best  hams  come  from  York,  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, or  are  reputed  to  do  so ;  but  many  sold  under  those  names  are  imported  from 
Ireland  or  sent  from  the  west  of  England.  WestpfaaHan  bams  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  sold  at  a  high  price;  they  are  very  high  flavoured.  Canadian 
sugar-cured  hams  are  low-priced  and  conveniently  small,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
excessively  salt,  and  require  careful  soaking  and  cooking,  Spain  and  Portugal 
also  send  us  hams. 

1169.  To  Choose  a  Ham  f  select  first  one  with  short  bones;  then  run  a  knife 
or  skewer  in  close  to  the  bone  to  the  middle  of  the  ham.  If  it  comes  out  clean 
and  smells  sweet  it  is  good,  but  if  it  smells  strong  and  has  fat  adhering  to  it.  choose 
another.  If  the  ham  is  cut,  see  that  the  fat  is  white  and  not  streaked  with  yellow. 
All  meat  first  goes  bad  near  the  bone,  and  in  legs  the  part  known  as  "  the  pope's 
eye  "  is  sure  to  turn  before  the  lean  surrounding  it.    A  ham  may  not  be  rancid 
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and  yet  may  be  of  bad  quality,  too  salt,  flavourless,  or  too  lean.  AU  hams  improve 
by  being  kept  for  a  time  after  they  are  cured,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  goods 
for  months  and  then  to  sell  them  for  the  same  price  as  they  would  fetch  without 
keeping.  The  cost  of  storage  room  and  rent,  the  chance  of  loss,  the  interest  on 
the  money  so  invested,  all  operate  to  make  a  really  good  and  well  seasoned  bam 
2R  expensive  article  of  food.  Small  dealers,  moreover,  cannot  always  afford  to 
lock  their  money  up  for  any  length  of  time.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  home-made  hams.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  the  absence 
of  a  proper  keeping-place  at  home,  to  agree  with  a  pork  butcher  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  home-cured  hams,  and  to  let  him  hang  them  for  some  months. 
For  though  hams  are  the  better  for  keeping  in  a  proper  place,  the^r  will  not  keep 
ewywhere.  They  must  be  perfectly  dry,  so  an  ordinary  larder  will  not  serve  ; 
and  they  must  not  be  too  hot,  so  the  kitchen  is  often  unsuitable.  They  must  be 
secojely  packed  in  stout  paper,  or  better  rag,  to  keep  the  flies  away*. 

1170.  To  JSu|/.Ba€Of»» —In  choosing  bacon,  the  same  points  must  be  observed 
as  to  freshness  as  for  ham.  As  to  the  joint  to  be  preferred,  that  depends 
altogether  upon  what  it  is  wanted  for,  whether  the  object  is  to  follow  economy  or 
^tthioo,  whether  fat  or  lean  is  wished.  Streaky  bacon,  which  is  generally  thought 
the  best  for  rashers  anid  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  is  part  of  the  breast  or  the  flank, 
oactly  that  part  that  is  least  valued  in  other  animals.  The  leg  cured  as  bacon 
aad  cut  square  is  known  as  the  gammon,  and  some  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  leg 
are  bought  by  those  who  like  a  considerable  proportion  of  lean.  The  fore  end  or 
shoulder  is  the  most  economical  purchase,  and  can  generally  be  bought  at  so  low. 
I  price  that  probably  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  animal  food.  The 
knockles  or  h<x:ks  are  too  bony  to  be  cheap  unless  they  are  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  they  always  require  long  and  slow  boiling.  The  ribs  are  not,  in  the 
bacon  pig  sold  for  so  much  as  the  breast,  and  they  are.  even  at  the  same  price, 
aore  advantageous  to  buy. 

Large  consumers  buy  a  whole  side  at  once ;  in  that  case  the  fore-end  should  be 
Qsed  first. 

U71.  TFie  Best  anil  Most  HumfineMode  of  KiUing  all  Large 

Boas  is  to  strike  them  down  like  a  bullock,«with  the  pointed  end  of  a  poleaxe,  on 
^  forehead,  which  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  animal  at  once ;  all  the  butcher 
bstken  to  do  is  to  open  the  aorta  and  great  arteries,  and,  laying  the  animal's 
^k  over  a  trough,  let  out  the  blood  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  carcass  is 
to  to  be  scalded,  either  on  a  board  or  by  immersion  in  a  tub  of  very  hot 
^ater,  and  all  the  hair  and  dirt  rapidly  scraped  off,  till  the  skin  is  made  per- 
fealy  white,  when  it  is  hung  up,  opened  and  dressed,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
^isoal  way.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  sheet  being  thrown  around  the  carcass, 
t>j  prevent  the  air  from  discolouring  the  newly -cleaned  skin.  When  meant  for 
^on,  the  hair  is  singed  instead  of  being  scalded  off. 

In  the  country,  where  for  ordinary  consumption  the  pork  killed  for  sale  is 
^^oally  both  larger  and  fatter  than  that  supplied  to  the  London  consumer,  it  is 
'  ^stomary  to  remove  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  lean,  and,  salting  that,  roast 
»hat  remains  of  the  joint.  Pork  goes  further,  and  is  consequently  a  more 
^snomical  food  than  other  meats,  simply  because  the  texture  is  closer,  and 
bere  is  less  waste  in  the  cooking,  either  in  roasting  or  boiling.  The  practice 
'^  rofpat  formerly  in  this  country  was  to  cut  out  the  hams,  and  cure  them 
■-eparately;  then  to  remove  the  ribs,  which  were  roasted  as  "spare-ribs,"  and. 
coring  the  remainder  of  the  side,  call  it  a  "  gammon  of  bacon." 
Sa^l  pork  to  cut  for  table  in  joints  is  cut  up.  in  most  places  throughout  the 
cQgdom,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  side  is  divided  with  nine  ribs  to 
^fore-quarter.  — -' 
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L172.  Comparatively  speakinfff  very  little  difference  exists  between 
i  weight  of  toe  live  and  dead  pig,  and  this  simply  because  there  is  neither  the 
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head  nor  the  hide  to  be  removed*  ^It  has  been  proved  that  pork  loses  in  cooking, 
i3i  per  cent,  of  ks  weight.  A  salted  hand  weighing  4  lbs.  5  oz.,  lost  in  the 
cookmg  II  oz. ;  after  cooking,  the  meat  weighing  only  3  lbs.  i  oz.,  and  the  bone 
9  oz.  The  original  cost  was  j^d,  a  pound ;  but  by  this  deduction,  the  cost  rose 
to  gd,  per  pound  with  the  bone,  and  16^.  without  it. 

1173.  I^orkf  to  he  Preserved^  is  cured  in  several  ways,  either  by  cover- 
ing it  with  salt,  or  immersing  it  in  ready-made  brine,  where  it  is  kept  till 
required ;  or  it  is  only  partially  salted,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  when  the  meat 
is  called  white  bacon ;  or,  after  salting,  it  is  hung  in  wood-smoke  till  the  flesh  is 
impr^nated  with  the  aroma  from  the  wood.  The  Wiltshire  bacon,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  prepared  by  laving  the  sides  of  a  hog  in 
large  wooden  troughs,  and  then  rubbing  into  the  flesh  quantities  of  powdered 
bay-salt,  made  hot  in  a  frying-pan.  This  process  is  repeated  for  four  days ; 
they  are  then  left  for  three  weeks,  merely  turning  the  flitches  every  other  day. 
Aifter  that  time  they  are  hung  up  to  dry.  The  hogs  usually  killed  for  purposes 
of  bacon  in  England  average  from  18  to  20  stone ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hogs 
killed  in  the  country,  for  fEum^house  purposes,  seldom  weigh  less  than  26  stone. 
The  legs  of  boars,  hogs,  and,  in  Germany,  those  of  bears,  are  prepared  differently, 
and  called  hams. 


riG,  SHOWING  THB  MODE  OF  CUTTING  UP  VARIOUS  JOINTS. 

1174.  The  Names  of  the  Several  Joints  are  as  follows:— 


Fore-Quarter. 

1.  Spare-rib. 

2.  Hand. 

4.  Fore-loin. 


Hind-Quarter. 

3.  Spring,  or  belly. 

5.  Loin. 

6.  Leg. 


The  weight  of  .the  several  j^inls  of  a  good  pork  pig  of  four  stone  may  be  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

The  leg         8  lbs. 

The  loin  and  spring    7   ., 

The  hand  6  .. 

The  chine      7  „ 

The  cheek     from  2  to  3    , 
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Of  a  bacon  pig,  the  legs  are  reserved  for  curing,  and  when  cured  are  called  hams  ; 

when  the  meat  is  separated  from  the  shoulder-blade  and  bones, 

and  cured,  it  is  called  bacon.    The  bones,  with  part  of  the 

meat  left  on  them,  are  divided  into  spare-ribs,  griskins  and 

chines. 

FORE-QUARTER. 

(i.)  Spare-rib. — Generally  roasted. 

(2.)  Hand, — Usually  slightly  salted  and  boiled,  to  eat  either 
hot  or  ccM. 
(4.)  Fore-loin. — For  roasting. 

HiND.QUARTER.      . 

(3.)  spring  or  belly. — Generally  salted  and  boiled. 
(5.)  Loin. — ^The  best  roasting  joint,  but  rather  fat.     Large 
chops  are  cut  from  it. 

(6.)  Leg, — ^The  most  economical  roasting  joint  in  this  as  in 
most  other  animals.  It  is  less  fat  than  the  fore-quarter.  Used 
also  for  raised  pies. 

Besides  these  joints  the  following  parts  of  the  pig  are  sold 
for  food : — 

(7.)  Head,  also  known  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as 
"  cheek  "  or  '•  chopper."  Weighs  5  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  and  can  often 
^  bought  very  cheap.  Is  generally  slightly  salted  and  made 
into  brawn.     Can  aJso  be  collared  or  boiled. 

(8.)  Feet,  or  pettitoes.  Generally  boiled  and  served  hot  or 
cold.    Not  unfinequently  they  are  boned  and  stuffed. 

(9-)  Liver,  sweetbread  and  some  of  the  inside  fat  are  often  sold 
together  under  the  name  of  pig's  fry. 

(10.)  Lard, — Any  part  of  the  fat  is  melted  down  and  sold  in 
bladders,  tubs,  or  by  the  pound,:  or  pastry  making,  frying,  &c.  _ 
heat  at  which  it  is  melted  the  smoother  and  less  granulous  it  is.  It  is  usually 
mixwi  with  water  to  melt,  and  often  much  water  is  left  with  it,  so  that  it  wastes 
considerably  if  it  has  to  be  remelted.  Occasionally  it  is  said  to  be  mixed  with 
floor  or  starch.  Much  is  imported  annually  from  America.  It  has  a  lower 
melting  point  than  beef  or  mutton  fat,  and — partly  for  that  reason,  partly  because 
it  always  has  an  unpleasant  characteristic  flavour — is  less  suitable  for  frying 
than  other  fats.     It  is  better  adapted  for  pastry  making 


SIDE  OF  PORK,  SHOW' 
INO  THE  SBVKRAL 
JOINTS. 

I,  Leg;  2,  r  Loin; 
J,' Spring;  4,  Hand; 
S,  Spar«-rib ;  6,Head. 

The  lower  the 
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1175.-TABLB  OP  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OP  VARIOUS 
JOINTS  OP  PORK. 

Showing  the  Actual  Cost  of  the  Eatable  Portions,  after  deducting  Bone, 
Skin  and  Waste,  and  Loss  of  Weight,  by  Different  Modes  of  Cooking. 

Id  the  following  tables  the  different  parts  have  been  carefully  tested,  with  the 
view  of  finding  out  which  are  really  the  most  economical.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  leg  of  pork  wastes  less  than  the  loin,  and  that  the  best  part  of  bacon  is  the 
cheapest  when  boiled. 


Name  of  Joint. 


How 
usually 
Cooked. 


Bacon  (back)    Boiled.... 

„      (side) |Fried  .... 

„      (cushion) Boiled.... 

Ham  Boiled.... 

Fried  .... 

Boiled.... 

Roasted. 

Boiled.... 

Roasted  . 

Roasted . 

Roasted . 

Fried  .... 

Boiled.... 


(rashers) 
„    (knuckle) . 
Leg  of  Pork  .... 


Loin  of  Pork  (hind).... 

(fore) .... 

(whole). 

Liver  and  Fry 

Pickled  Pork   


I  Weight 

before 

Cooking, 

'  lbs.  oz, 

2    8 
'    o    8 

i     4    8 

'      O   12 


WeigbtwbenlTotal 
Cooked,      !  r       ; 

bone  &  waste  i  I 

deducted,     .per  lb.' 


Average  ,  Cost  per  lb. 
Coat     I  after  Cookinf^, 
^""^      bone  &  waste 

per  lb*       deducted. 


lbs.  oz. 

2  8 
o    6 

3  8 
7    7 

0  8 

X  15 

4  9 
4  o 
2  7 
2  10 
9    8 

1  r 
1  14 


oz.   ' 
None! 
4 
3i 
6 
5i 
4i 
4i 

4i 

6i 

6i 

5 

54 

I 


5.    d, 

o  II 
O  II 

o  9 

X  o 

X  o 

o  8 

o  9 

o  9 

o  10 

o  9 

o  9 

o  9 

o  8 


5.    d, 

O   It 
O  11^ 


7i 

6 

O 

I 
I 

42 
3 

I 

If 

8i 


n75A.-TABLS  OIVINO  WEIGHT  OF  BONE,  SKIN  AND 
WASTE  IN  JOINTS  OF  PORE. 


Name  of  Joint. 


Weight  of  I  Weight  of  |    Loss  of 

Joint  when   bone,  skin    Weieht  by 

bought.     *  and  waste.  {  Cooking. 


I  lbs.    oz.  lbs.  02. 

Bacon  (back)    ;  J      S  I     None 

„     (cushion) '  48*07 

Ham  '  II    15  o.  .i3i 

.,  (rashers)   :.  '  o    12  02 

Leg  of  Pork  6      8  10 

Loin  of  Pork    i'4     o  10 

Pickled  Pork 20  02 


lbs.  02. 
None 
o      9 

3    loi 
o      a 

3  8 
None 


Total 

Weight  of 

waste. 


lbs.    oz.       lbs.    oz, 


Weight  of 
eauble 
matter. 


None 

I  o 
4  8 
o      4 

4  8 
o      2 


8 
8 

7 
8 
O 
8 
14 


PORK. 


i:i  '1% 


THE  JOINTS  or   roRK. 


RECIPES  FOR  COOKING   PORK. 


CHAPTER   X:X. 

1176.— PORK   CUTLETS. 
(Fy.— Cdtelettes  de  Pore,  Sauce  Moutarde.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

IngredientB.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  loin  of  pork,  i  02.  of  butter^ 
2  onions,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  pint  of  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  I  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  mustard. 

Mode. — Cut  the  pork  into  nice-sized  cirtkts,  trim  off  most  of  the  fkt, 
and  chop  the  onions.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  lay  in  the  outlets 
and  chopped  onions,  and  fry  a  Ught  brown ;  then  add  the  remaining-,  in- 
gredients,  simmer  gently  for  5  or  7  minutes,  and  serve. 

Tixne.^S  to  7  minutes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  5^. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March.- 

AvstiUun  Ktttliod  of  HtottfiBg  Flgi.'-In  the  Austrian  empire  tbei'e  are  grekc  numbers  of  wild 
swine,  while,  among  the  wandering  tribes  peopling  the  interior  of  Hungary,  and  spreading  over 
the  Tast  steppes  of  that  country,  droves  of  swme  form  a  great  portion  ofthe  wealth  of  the  people, 
who  chiefly  live  on  a  coarse  bread  and  wind>dried  bacon* 

In  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  mountainous  districts  of  Continental  Europe, 
thoogh  the  inhabitants^  almost  everywhere,  as  in  England,  keep  ope  or  more  pigs,  they  are  at 
little  or  no  trouble  in  feeding  them,  one  or  more  men  being  employed  by  ont  or  aoveral  villages 
as  swine-herds ;  who,  at  a  certain  hour,  every  morning,  call  for  the  pig  or  pig^  and  driving  them 
to  their  fieeding-groands  on  the  mountain-siae  and  in  the  wood,  take  custody  of  the  herd  tilli  off 
the  approach  of  night,  they  are  collected  into  a  compact  body  aad  driven  home  for  a  night's 
repose  in  their  several  sties. 

The  amount  of  intelligence  and  docility  displayed  by  the  pi|n  in  theee  mountain  rfegioilii,  is 
moch  more  considerable  than  that  usually  allowed  to  this  animal  and  the  mamun*  in  which 
these  immense  herds  of  swine  are  collected,  and  again  distributed,  without  an  accident  or  mis^ 
take,  is  a  sight  both  corioas and  interesting;  ibr  it  is  all  done  without  the  assistance  of  a  dog,- 
or  the  aid  even  of  the  human  voice,  and  solely  by  the  crack  of  the  lon£*lashed  and  heavily- 
kaded  whip,  which  dM  swine-herd  carries,  ana  cracks  much  after  the  mhion  of  the  t'renchr 
postillion ;  and  which,  though  he  frequently  cracks,  waking  a  hundred  shari>  echoes  from  the 
woods  and  rocks,  he  seldom  has  to  use  correctionally :  the  animal  soon  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  each  crack,  and,  once  having  felt  its  leaded  thong,  a  lastiM  remembrance  of  its 
p>ower.  At  early  dawn,  the  swine-herd  takes  his  stand  at  the  outskirts  or  the  first  village,  and- 
befdns  flourishing  through  the  misty  air  his  immensely-long  lash,  keeping  a  sort  of  nide  lima 
with  the  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack*  of  his  whip.  The  nearest  pigs,  hearing  the 
well-remembered  sound,  rouse  from  their  straw,  and  rush  from  their  sties  Into  the  road,  followed 
by  aU  their  litters.  As  soon  as  a  suflicient  number  are  collected,  the  drove  is  set  in  motion, 
receiving,  right  and  left,  as  they  advance,  fresh  numbers ;  whole  communities,  or  solitary  Ifidi* 
▼idoals,  streaming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  taking  their  place,  without  distinction,  in  the  general 
herd  ;  and,  as  if  conscious  where  their  breakfast  lay.  without  wasiin^  a  moment  on  idle  investi- 

T 
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Sitiodf  fell  «tgerty  path  on  t«  the  mounuiact  In  tbii  mviner  village  after  Tillace  is  collected. 
II  the  drove  not  ujifrequentlf  comiiti  of  several  thousandi.  The  feeding-groond  has,  of  coarse, 
oittn  to  be  chRjaged.  uid  I  be  drove  bave  somelimc^s  lo  be  driven  many  miles,  and  to  a  consider- 
able height  up  th(!  moiiiitainp  b(? fore  the  whip  fivefi  titc  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  body  and 
the  order  lo  feed,  wheo  the  berdsLuan  prooeedc  to  foTixi  Jutnself  a  shelter,  and  look  after  his  own 
comfort  for  the  rest  of  the  diy.  Ak  soon  u  twilk'ht  sc-tsai  in,  the  whip  is  again  beard  echoing  the 
signal  far  tnuster;  »nd  in  the  ^ine  order  in  which  they  were  coUectedi  the  swine  are  driven 
bflck,  each  graup  talline  off  to  Its  rcapectiva  fttr,  as  the  herd  approaches  the  villages,  till,  the  last 
ffiWlcr  b^yfof  lotmd  bi»  hotmiiiCUe  drovez  leeka  his  cot<agR  and  repose. 

1177.-PORK   CUTLETS  OR  CHOPS. 
(Fr.— Cdtelettes  de  Pore  Grili6e$  aux  Tomates,^  la 
Sauce  Piquante.) 

Ingredients.— Loin  of  pork,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cutlets  from  a  delicate  loin  of  pork,  bone  and  trim 
them  neatly,  and  cut  away  tt^d  gr«a^r  portion  of  the  fat.  Season  them 
with  pepper ;  place  the  gridiron  on  the  firq ;  when  quite  hot,  lay  on  the 
chops  and  broil  them  for  about  ai  quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  them  3  or  4 
times,  and  be  particular  that  they  are  thoroughly  done,  but  not  dry.  Dish 
them,  sprinkle  over  a  little  fine  salt,  and  serve  plain,  or  with  tomato  sauce, 
sauce  piquante,  or  pickled  gherkins,  a  few  of  which  should  be  laid  round 
the  di^  as  a  garnish. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb.  for  chops. 

Buffioienl — ^Allow  6  far  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

1178.-PORK  CHOPS. 

(Fr,— Odtelettes  de  Pore  Pan6es  d  la  Pur6e  de 

Pommes  de  Terre.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— Loin  or  fore»loin  of  pork,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  salt 
l^d  pepper  to  taste;  to  every  tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs  allow  ^  tea- 
fpooniiil  of  minced  sage ;  clarified  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  the  outlets  from  a  loin  or  fore-loin  of  pork ;  trim  them 
tbi^  same  as  mutton  cutlets,  and  scrape  the  top  part  of  the  bone.  Brush 
Idem  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  wfth  which  have  been 
tttKod  minced  sage  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  drop  a  little 
4Urtfied  butter  on  them,  and  press  the  crumbs  well  down.  Put  the  frying- 
pin  on  the  fire,  put  in  some  lard ;  when  this  is  hot,  lay  in  the  cutlets,  and 
anthem  a  light  brown  on  both  sides.  Take  them  out,  put  them  before 
the  fire  to  dry  the  greasy  moisture  from  them,  and  dish  them  on  mashed 
potatoes.  Serve  with  them  any  sauce  that  may  be  preferred,  such  as 
leflwto  sauce,  sauce  piquante,  sauce  Robert,  or  pickled  gherkins. 


koast  Leg  of  Pork*    '  ^if 

Timd.— From  15  to  20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  toif.  per  lb.  for 
chops. 
Suffioient. — ^AUow  6  cutlets  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 
Note.— The  remains  of  roast  loin  of  pork  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  marmer. 

1179.— PORK  CHEESE.    (Fn— Fromage  de  Cochon.) 

(An  sxcelUnt  Breakfast  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  cold  roast  pork,  pepper  and  salt  to  tastcf 
I  dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  4  leaves  of  sage,  a  very  small  buncli 
of  savomy  herbs,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  a  little  nutmeg,  ^  t^a^* 
spoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel ;  good  strong  gravy,  sufficient  to  fill  the 
moald. 

Mode. — Cut,  but  do  not  chop,  tiie  potk  into  iine  pieces,  and  allow 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  to  each  pound  of  lean.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  pound  well  the  spices,  and  chop  finely  the  parsley,  ^age,  herbs, 
and  lemon-peel,  and  mix  the  whole  nicely  together.  Put  it  into  a  mould, 
BU  up  with  good,  strong,  well-flavoured  gravy,  and  bake  rather  more  thaa 
one  hour.    When  cold,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  i  hour. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

ii8a-R0AST  LEG  OF   PORK. 
(Fr.— GIgot  de  Pore.) 

Ingredients.-— Leg  of  pork,  a  little  oil,  stuffing  of  sage  and  onions. 

Mode.— Choose  a  small  leg  of  pork,  and  score  the  skin  across  in 
narrow  strips,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 
Cut  a  slit  in  the  knuckle,  loosen  the  skint  and  fill 
it  with  a  sage-and-onion  stuffing,  made  by  Recipe 
No.  638.  Brush  the  joint  over  with  a  little  salad- 
oil  (this  makes  the  crackling  crisper,  and  a  better 
colour)  and  put  it  down  to  a  bright,  cleai-  fire,  ,oastlsg  of  pork. 
not  too  near,  as  that  would  cause  the  skin  to 

blister.  Baste  it  well,  and  serve  with  a  little  gravy  made  in  the  dripping- 
pan,  and  do  not  omit  to  send  to  table  with  it  a  tureen  of  well-made  apple- 
sauce. 

Time.— A  leg  of  pork  weighing  8  lbs.,  about  3  hours.  Arerage  Oost^ 
9<i.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

BiLBlish  Mod*  of  HimtlBC,  and  ladlaa  PJl^afdc]diif.^The  hunting  of  the  wild  :betf^i^^te« 


inalTtimeSi  and  in  all  connttiea,  a  pastime  M  the  highest  interest  and  excitement,  and  from  tbo' 
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m  of  Nimrod,  has  been  considered  second  only  to  the  more  dangerous  sport  of  lion-honting. 
The  buried  treasures  of  Nineveh,  restored  to  us  by  Mr.  Layard,  show  ust  on  their  sculptured 
annals,  the  kings  of  Assyria  in  their  royal  pastime  of  boar-hunting.  That  the  Greeks  were 
passionately  attached  to  this  sport,  we  know  both  from  history  and  the  romantic  fables  of  the 
poets.  Marc  Antony,  at  one  ot  his  breakfasts  with  Cleooatra,  had  iight  wild  boon  roasted  whole  : 
and  though  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  hunting,  wild-boar  fights  formed 
part  of  their  gladiatorial  shows  in  the  amphitheatre.  In  France,  Germany  and  Britain,  from  the 
earliest  time,  the  boar-hunt  formed  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  sports ;  out  it  was  only  in  this 
country  that  the  sport  was  conducted  without  dogs,  a  real  hand-to-hand  contest  of  man  and 
beast ,  the  hunter,  armed  only  with  a  boar-spear,  a  weapon  about  four  feet  long,  the  ash  stafi 
guarded  by  plates  of  .steel,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  narrow,  and  very  sharp  blade:  this  with  a 
hunting-knife,  or  hanger,  completed  his  offensive  arms.  Thus  equipped,  the  hunter  would  either 
encounter  his  enemy  lace  to  lace,  confront  his  desperate  charge,  as  with  erect  tail,  depressed 
head,  and  flaming  eyes|.  he  rushed  with  his  foamy  tusks  full  against  the  hunter,  who  sought  to 
strike  his  ready  hanger  mto  his  throat.  But  expert  as  the  hunter  might  be,  it  was  not  often  the 
formidable  brute  was  so  quickly  despatched ;  for  he  would  sometimes  seise  the  spear  in  his 
powerful  teeth,  and  nip  it  off  like  a  reed,  or,  coming  full  tilt  on  his  enemy,  by  his  momentum  and 


weight  bear  him  to  the  earth,  ripping  up.  with  a  horrid  gash,  his  leg  or  side,  and  before  the 
writhing  hunter  could  dmw  his  kmfe,  the  infuriated  I 


1  beast  would  plunge  his  snoot  in  the  wound, 

and  rvfy  with  savage  teeth,  the  bodv  of  the  victim.  At  other  times  he  iH^uld  suddenly  swerve 
from  his  charge,  and,  doubling  on  his  opponent,  attack  the  hunter  in  the  rear.  From  his  speed, 
great  weight,  and  savage  disposition,  the  wild  boar  is  always  a  dangerous  antagonist,  and  requires 
great  courage,  coolness,  and  a^lity  on  the  part  of  the  hunter.  The  Continental  sportsman  rides 
to  the  chase  in  a  cavalcade,  with  music  and  dop^a  kind  of  small  hotmd  or  mastiff,  and  leaving 
all  the  onerous  part  of  the  contest  to  them,  when  the  boar  is  becoming  weary,  and  while  beset 
by  the  dogs,  rides  up,  and  drives  his  lance  home  in  the  beast's  back  or  side.  Boar-hunting  has 
been  for  some  centuries  obsolete  in  England,  the  animal  no  longer  existing  in  a  wild  state  among 
M ;  but  in  our  Indian  empire,  and  especially  in  Bengal,  the  pastime  is  pursued  by  our  country- 
men with  all  the  daring  of  the  national  character  ;  and  as  the  animal  which  inhabits  the  cane- 
brakes  and  jungles  is  a  formidable  foe,  the  sport  is  attended  with  great  excitement.  The  hunters, 
mounted  on  small,  active  horses,  and  armed  only  with  long  lancesi  ride,  at  early  daylight,  to  the 
skiru  of  the  jungle,  and  having  sent  in  their  attendants  to  beat  the  cover,  wait  till  the  tusked 
monster  comes  crashing  from  am6ng  the  canes,  when  chase  is  immediately  given,  tilt  he  is  come 
up  with,  and  transfixed  by  the  first  weapon.  Instead  of  flight,  however,  be  ottea  turns  to  bfty,  and 
by  more  than  one  dead  horse  and  wounded  hunter,  shows  how  formidable  he  is.  and  what  those 
polished  tusks,  sharp  as  pitchforks,  can  effect,  when  the  enraged  animal  defenos  his  life. 


1181.-HASHED  PORK. 
(Fn— RagoQt  de  Pore  aux  CroQtons.) 

Ingrediezxts.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  pork,  2  onions,  i  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  2  cloves,  z  tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
i  pint  of  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Chop  the  onions  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown,  cut  the  pork 
into  thin  sHces,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  these  to  the 
remaining  ingredients.  Stew  gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  serve 
garnished  vdth  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  yi. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

nSa.^FRIED  RASHERS  OF  BACON  AND  POACHED 
EGQ8.     (Fr.—CEufs  Poch6s  au  Lard.) 

Ingredients.— Bacon ;  eggs. 

Mode. — Cut  the  bacon  into  thin  slices,  trim  away  the  rusty  parts, 
md  cot  off  the  rind.    Put  it  into  a  cold  frying-pan— that  is  to  say,  do  not 
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place  the  pan  on  the  fire  before  the  bacon  is  in  it.  Turn  it  2  or  3  times, 
and  dish  it  on  a  very  hot  dish.  Poach  the  eggs,  and  slip  them  on  to  the 
bacon  without  breaking  the  yolks,  and  serve  quickly. 

Time. — 3  or  4  minutes.  Average  Costi  lod.  to  is.  per  lb.  for  the 
primest  parts. 

Snfflcient. — Allow  6  eggs  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Fried  rashers  of  bacon,  curled,  serve  as  a  pretty  garnish  to  many  dishes, 
and  for  small  families,  answer  veiy  well  as  a  substitute  for  boiled  bacon,  to  serve 
vitb  a  small  dish  of  poultry,  &c. 

1183.-BROILED  RASHERS  OF  BACON. 

(Fr.— Lard  Grille.) 

(A  Breakfast  Dish.) 

Mode. — Before  purchasing  bacon,  ascertain  that  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  rast,  which  may  easily  be  detected  by  its  yellow  colour ;  and  for 
broiling,  the  streaked  part  of  the  thick  flank  is  generally  the  most  esteemed. 
Cat  it  into  thin  slices,  take  off  the  rind,  and  broil  over  a  nice  clear  fire ;  turn 
it  2  or  3  times,  and  serve  very  hot.  Should  there  be  any  cold  bacon  left 
from  the  previous  day,  it  answers  very  well  for  breakfast,  cut  into  slices, 
and  broiled  or  fried. 

Tiine.— 3  or  4  minutes.  Average  Cost,  lod.  to  15.  per  lb.  for  the 
primest  parts. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — ^When  the  bacon  is  cut  very  thin,  the  slices  may  be  curled  round  and 
listened  by  means  of  small  skewers,  and  fried  or  toasted  before  the  fire. 

1 184.— BOILED  BACON.    (Fr.—Lard  Bouilli.) 

Ingredients. — Bacon;  water. 

Mode. — As  bacon  is  frequently  excessively  salt,  let  it  be  soaked  in 
warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  dressing  it ;  then  pare  off 
the  rusty  parts,  and  scrape  the  under-side 
and  rind  as  clean  as  possible.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  let  it  come  gradually  to  a 
boil,  and  as  fast  as  the  scum  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the   water,  remove  it.     Let  it  simmer  very  *°*"°  **'^*'' 

gently  until  it  is  thoroughly  done ;  then  take  it  up,  strip  off  the  skin,  and 
^rinkle  over  the  bacon  a  few  bread-raspings,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of 
cauliflower  or  Brussels  sprouts.  When  served  alone,  young  and  tender 
broad  beans  or  green  peas  are  the  usual  accompaniments. 

Time.— I  lb.  of  bacon,  i  hour ;  z  lbs.,  i^  hour.    Average  Coet,  lod. 
[  to  u.  per  lb.  for  the  primest  parts. 
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Bufflcientb — 2  lbs.,  when  served  with  poultry  or  veal,  sufficient  for  16 
pisrsons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1185.-TO  CURE  BACON  IN  THE  WILTSHIRE  WAY. 

Ingredients. — i^  lb.  of  coarse  sugar,  i^  lb.  of  bay-salt,  6  oz.  of  salt- 
petre, I  lb.  of  common  salt. 

Mode. — Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain  off  for 
24  hours ;  then  pound  and  mix  the  above  ingredients  well  together  and 
rub  it  well  into  the  meat,  which  should  be  turned  every  day  for  a  month  ; 
then  hang  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  for  10  days. 

Time. — ^To  remain  in  the  pickle,  i  month ;  to  be  smoked,  10  days. 

Sufficient. — ^The  above  quantity  of  salt  for  i  pig. 

How  Pigs  wore  formerly  Paatnred  and  Fed.— Though  unquestionably  £ar  greater  numbers  of 
swine  are  now  kept  in  England  than  formerly,  every  peasant  having  one  or  more  of  that  useful 
animalt  in  feudal  times  immense  droves  ol  pifss  were  kept  by  the  franklings  and  barons :  in 
those  days,  the  swine-herds  bein^  a  regular  part  of  the  domestic  service  of  every  feudal  household, 
their  duty  consisted  in  daily  driving  the  herd  of  swine  from  the  castle-yard,  or  outlying  farm,  to 
the  nearest  woods,  chase,  or  forest,  where  the  frankling  or  vavasour  had,  either  by  right  or  grant, 
what  was  called /ire<  warren,  or  the  liberty  to  feed  his  noes  off  the  acorns,  beech,  and  chestnuts 
that  lay  in  such  abundance  on  the  earth,  and  far  exceeded  the  power  of  the  roysil  or  privileged 
f;ame  to  consume.  Indeed,  it  was  the  license  granted  the  nobles  of  free  warren,  especially  for 
their  swine,  that  kept  up  the  iniquitous  forest  laws  to  so  late  a  date,  and  covered  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  land  with  such  immense  tracts  of  wood  and  brake,  to  the  injury  of  agriculture  and  the  misery 
of  the  people.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  swine  were  grazed  in  the  feudal  times  may  be 
formed  by  observing  the  number  of  pigs  still  fed  in  Epping  Forest,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the 
New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  where  for  several  months  ofthe  year,  the  beech<nuts  and  acorns  yield 
them  so  plentiful  a  diet.  In  Germany,  where  the  chestnut  is  so  largely  cultivated,  the  amount  of 
food  shed  every  autumn  is  enormous,  and  consequently  the  pig,  both  wild  and  domestic,  has,  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  an  unfailing  supply  of  admirable  nourishment.  Impressed 
with  the  value  of  this  fruit  for  the  food  of  pigs,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  with  great  juogment, 
encouraged  the  collection  of  chestnuts  in  Windsor  Park,  and  by  dving  a  small  reward  to  poor 
old  people  and  children  for  every  bnshel  collected,  not  only  founded  an  occupation  for  many  of 
the  unemployed  poor,  but,  by  providing  a  gratuitous  food  tor  their  pig,  encouraged  a  feeling  of 
providence  and  economy. 

1186.-FOR  CURING  BACON,  AND  KEEPING  IT 
FREE   FROM   RUST. 

(CobbetVs  Recipe.) 

The  Two  Sides  that  Remain,  and  which  are  called  flitches,  are  to  bo 
cured  for  bacon.  They  are  first  rubbed  with  salt  on  their  insides,  or, 
flesh  sides,  then  placed  one  on  the  other,  the  flesh  sides  uppermost,  in  a 
salting  trough  vwhich  has  a  gutter  round  its  edges  to  drain  away  the, 
brine,  for,  to  have  sweet  and  fine  bacon,  the  flitches  must  not  be  sopping 
in  brine,  which  gives  it  the  sort  of  vile  taste  that  barrel  and  sea  pork  have  J 
Every  one  knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of  fresh  dry  salt  from  that  of 
salt  in  a  dissolved  state ;  therefore,  change  the  salt  often— once  in  4  or  j 
days ;  let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  not  lie  too  long ;  twice  change  theil 
flitches,  put  that  at  bottom  which  was  first  on  the  top ;  this  mode  will  eosi 
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you  a  great  deal  more  in  salt  than  the  sopping  mode,  out  without  it  your 
bacon  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  fine,  nor  keep  so  well.  As  for  the  time 
required  in  making  your  flitches  sufficiently  salt,  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances. It  takes  a  longer  time  for  a  thick  than  a  thin  flitch,  and  longer 
in  dry  than  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a  dry  than  in  a  damp  place,  but  for  the 
flitches  of  a  hog  of  five  score,  in  weather  not  very  dry  or  damp,  about  6 
weeks  may  do ;  and  as  yours  is  to  be  fat,  which  receives  little  injury 
from  over-salting,  give  time  enough  for  you  to  have  bacon  until  Christ- 
mas comes  again. 

1 187.  The  Place  for  Salting  should,  like  a  dairy,  always  be  cool, 
but  well  ventilated;  confined  air,  though  cool,  will  taint  meat  sooner 
than  the  mid-day  sun,  accompanied  by  a  breeze.  With  regard  to  smoking 
the  bacon,  two  precautions  are  necessary:  first  to  hang  the  flitches  where 
no  rain  comes  down  upon  them ;  and  next,  that  the  smoke  must  proceed 
fi:t>m  wood,  not  peat,  turf,  or  coal.  As  to  the  time  required  to  smoke  a 
flitch,  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  whether  there  be  a  constant  fire 
beneath  :  and  whether  the  fire  be  large  or  small :  a  month  will  do  if  the 
fire  be  pretty  constant  and  rich,  as  a  farm-house  fire  usually  is ;  but  over- 
smoking, or  rather  too  long  hanging  in  the  air,  makes  the  bacon  rust ; 
great  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  this  matter.  The  flitch  ought 
not  to  be  dried  up  to  the  hardness  of  a  board,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly dry.  Before  you  hang  it  up,  lay  it  on  the  floor,  scatter  the  flesh  side 
pretty  thickly  over  with  bran  or  with  some  fine  sawdust,  not  of  deal  or  fir ; 
rub  it  on  the  flesh,  or  pat  it  well  down  upon  it :  this  keeps  the  smoke  from 
getting  into  the  little  openings,  and  makes  a  sort  of  crust  to  be  dried  on. 

1 188.  To  KEEP  THE  Bacon  Sweet  and  Good,  and  firee  from  hoppers, 
sift  fine  some  clean  and  dry  wood-ashes.  Put  some  at  the  bottom  of  a 
box  or  chest  long  enough  to  hold  a  flitch  of  bacon ;  lay  in  one  flitch,  and 
then  put  in  more  ashes,  then  another  flitch,  and  cover  this  with  6  or  8 
inches  of  the  ashes.  The  place  where  the  box  or  chest  is  kept  ought  to 
be  dry,  and  should  the  ashes  become  damp,  they  should  be  put  in  the  fire- 
place to  dry,  and  when  cold,  put  back  again.  With  these  precautions, 
the  bacon  will  be  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  on  the  first  day. 

1 189.  For  Simple  General  Rules,  these  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
guide  ;  and  those  who  implicity  follow  the  directions  given,  will  possess 
at  the  expiration  of  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  well-flavoured  and  well- 
cured  bacon. 

Hog  aot  Baooa.  Aaedot*  of  Lotd  Baooa.— As  Lord  Bacon,  on  one  occasion ,  was  about  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hogg,  who  had  just  been  tried  for  a  long  career  of 
crime,  the  prisoner  suddenly  claimed  to  be  ^heard  m  arrest  of  jodc;ment,  saying,  with  an  expres- 
«ioii  of  arch  confidence  aa  he  addressed  the  bench.  *'  I  claim  indulgence,  my  lord,  on  the  pica  of 
relatioziship;  for  I  am  CQnviaced  your  lordship  will  never  be  unnatural  enough  to  hang  one  of 
y«ar  own  Umily/* 
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"Indeed/'repUedthe  judge,  with  some  amazement,  "I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  the  honoor 
of  your  alliance ;  perhaps  yoa  will  be  ^ood  enough  to  name  the  degree  of  our  mutual  affinirjr.** 

**  X  am  &ornr,  my  lord,'^  returned  the  impudent  thief, "  I  cannot  trace  the  links  of  consanguinity : 
but  the  moral  evidence  is  sufficiently  pertinent  My  name,  my  lord,  is  Hogg,  your  lordship's  is 
Bacon ;  and  all  the  world  will  allow  that  bacon  and  hoc  are  vtfy  closely  allied. ' 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  his  lordship, "  I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  your  instance :  hog  cannot  be 
bacon  until  it  is  fuinged ;  and  so,  before  I  can  ^mit  your  plea,  or  acwiowledge  the  nunily  compact, 
Hogg  must  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning." 

1190.-TO  BAKE  A  HAM.     (Fr.-Jambon.) 

Ingredients.— Ham ;  a  common  crust. 

Mode.— As  a  ham  for  baking  should  be  well  soaked,  let  it  remain  in 
water  for  at  least  12  hours.  Wipe  it  dry,  trim  away  any  rusty  places 
underneath,  and  cover  it  with  a  common  crust,  taking  care  that  this  is  of 
sufficient  thickness  all  over  to  keep  the  gravy  in.  Place  it  in  a  moderately- 
heated  oven,  and  bake  for  nearly  4  hours.  Take  off  the  crust,  and  skin, 
and  cover  with  raspings,  the  same  as  for  boiled  ham,  and  garnish  the 
knuckle  with  a  paper  frill.  This  method  of  cooking  a  ham  is,  by  many 
persons,  considered  far  superior  to  boiling  it,  as  it  cuts  fuller  of  gravy  and 
has  a  finer  flavour,  besides  keeping  a  much  longer  time  good. 

Time.— A  medium-sized  ham,  4  hours.  Average  Cost,  from  is. 
per  lb.  by  the  whole  ham,  or  a  very  excellent  American  one  can  be 
bought  at  Sd. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

1191— TO  BOIL  A  HAM.    (Fr.— Jambon.) 

Ingredients. — Ham,  water,  glaze  or  raspings. 

Mode. — In  choosing  a  ham,  ascertain  that  it  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  by 
running  a  sharp  knife  into  it,  close  to  the  bone;  and  if,  when  the  knife  is 

withdrawn,  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  the  ham 
is  good ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  blade  has  a 
greasy  appearance  and  offensive  smell,  the 
ham  is  bad.  If  it  has  been  long  hung,  and  it 
is  very  dry  and  salt,  let  it  remain  in  soak  for 
BOILED  HAM.  ^4   hours,  chauging   the   water   frequently. 

This  length  of  time  is  only  necessary  in  the 
case  of  its  being  very  hard  ;  from  8  to  12  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
Yorkshire  or  Westmoreland  ham.  Wash  it  thoroughly  clean,  and  trim 
away  from  the  under-side  all  the  rusty  and  smoked  parts,  which  would 
spoil  the  appearance.  Put  it  into  a  boiling-pot,  with  sufficient  cold  water 
to  cover  it ;  bring  it  gradually  to  boil,  and  as  the  scum  rises  carefully  re- 
move it.  Keep  it  simmering  very  gently  until  tender,  and  be  careful  that 
it  does  not  stop  boiling  nor  boil  too  quickly.  When  done  take  it  out  of 
th*5.ooi,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a  few  bread-raspings,  put  a 
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frill  of  cut  paper  round  the  knuckle  and  serve.  If  to  be  eaten  cold,  let 
the  ham  remain  in  the  water  until  nearly  cold :  by  this  method  the  juices 
are  kept  in,  and  it  will  be  found  infinitely  superior  to  one  taken  out  of  the 
water  hot.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  sprinkle  over  bread -raspings,  or, 
if  wanted  particularly  nice,  glaze  it.  Place  a  paper  frill  round  the  knuckle, 
and  garnish  with  parsley  or  cut  vegetable  flowers. 

Time. — A  ham  weighing  10  lbs.,  4  hours  to  simmer  gently  :  15  lbs.  5 
hours ;  a  very  large  one  about  6  hours.  Average  Cost,  from  is.  per  lb. 
by  the  whole  ham. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

1 192.- HOW  TO  BOIL  A  HAM  TO  GIVE  IT  AN 
EXCELLENT  FLAVOUR. 

Ingredients.— Vinegar  and  water,  z  heads  of  celer\%  2  turnips^  3  onionSi 
a  large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs. 

Mode.— Prepare  the  ham  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  let  it  soak  for 
a  few  hours  in  vinegar  and  water.  Put  it  on  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils, 
add  the  vegetables  and  herbs.  Simmer  very  gently  until  tender,  take  it 
ont,  strip  off  the  skin,  cover  with  bread -raspings,  and  put  a  paper  ruche  or 
frill  round  the  knuckle. 

Time.— A  ham  weighing  10  lbs.,  4  hours.  Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 
by  the  whole  ham. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Bow  to  SilettM  a  Pig.  liMOdoie  of  CliarUs  Y.- When  tke  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  one 
day  walking  in  the  ndgfaboorbood  of  VieDna,  full  of  nicas  coniideratioos,  eogendered  by  the 
thoo^ta  of  the  Dominican  cloister  he  was  about  to  visit,  be  was  much  annoyed  by  the  noise  of  a 
pi^  which  a  country  youth  was  carrying  a  little  way  before  him.  At  length,  irritated  by  the  unmiti- 
gated noise.  "  Have  yon  not  learned  how  to  quiet  a  pig  ? "  demanded  the  imperial  traveller 
tartly. 

**  Noa,"  replied  the  ingenious  peasant,  ig^norant  of  the  quality  of  his  interrogator  :—*'noa ;  and 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  now  to  do  it."  changing  the  position  of  his  burthen,  and  giving  his 
k>ad  a  surreptitious  pinch  of  the  ear,  which  immediately  altered  the  tone  and  volume  of  his  com- 
plaining. 

-  Why,  Uke  the  pig  by  the  tail,»»  said  the  emperor,  "  and  you  will  see  how  quiet  he  will  become." 

StracK  by  the  novelty  of  the  suggestion,  the  countryman  at  once  dangledf  his  noisy  companion 
by  the  tail,  and  soon  discovered  that,  under  the  partial  congestion  caused  by  its  inverted  jrasition, 
the  pig  had  indeed  become  silent ;  when,  looking  with  admiration  on  his  august  adviser,  be 
exclaimed : 

*•  Ah.  yon  mnst  have  learned  the  trade  mncb  longer  than  I,  for  you  understand  it  a  great  deal 
belter.'* 


1193.--HAM  TOAST.    (Ff.— Jambon    au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  lean  ham,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  gravy  or  cream,  slices 
of  toasted  bread. 

Mode.—  Mince  the  ham  very  finely,  then  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  enough  gravy  or  cream  to  make  a  smooth 
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paste.    Stir  it  for  ten  minutes  over  the  fire,  then  spread  on  ronndd  of  hot 
buttered  toast,  and  serve  immediately. 

Time.— lo  minutes.   Average  Cost,  gd. 

Suffloient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1194.-FRIED    HAM    AND    EGGS. 

(Fr.— CEufs  Frits  au   Jambon.) 
(A  Breakfast  Dish,) 

Ingredient8.~Ham ;  eggs. 

Mode.  —  Cut  the  ham  into  slices,  and  take  care  that  they  are  of 
the  same  thickness  in  every  part.  Cut  off  the  rind,  and  if  the  ham  should 
be  particularly  hard  and  salt,  it  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  soak  it 
for  about  ten  minutes  in  hot  water,  and  then  dry  it  in  a  cloth.  Put  it 
into  a  cold  frying-pan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  turn  the  slices  three  or 
four  times  whilst  they  are  cooking.  When  done,  place  them  on  a 
dish,  which  should  be  kept  hot  in  front  of  the  fire  during  the  time  the 
eggs  are  being  poached.  Poach  the  eggs,  sUp  them  on  to  the  slices  of 
ham,  and  serve  quickly. 

Time.— 7  or  8  minutes  to  fry  the  ham.  Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb.  by 
the  whole  ham. 

Snfflcient. — Allow  2  eggs  and  a  slice  of  ham  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Ham  may  also  be  toasted  or  broiled  :  but,  with  the  latter  method,  to 
insure  its  being  well  cooked,  the  fire  must  be  beautifully  clear,  or  it  will  have  a 
smoky  flavour  far  from  agreeable. 

1195— -POTTED  HAM,  that  Will  Keep  Good  for  Some  Time. 
(Fr.— Jambon  en  Terrine.) 

Ingredients. — To  2  lbs.  of  lean  ham  allow  i  lb.  of  fat,  2  teaspoonfuls 
of  pounded  mace,  i  nutmeg,  grated,  rather  more  than  -J  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne. 

Mode. — Mince  the  ham,  fat  and  lean  together  in  the  above  proportion, 
and  pound  it  well  in  a  mortar,  seasoning  it  with  cayenne  pepper,  pounded 
mace  and  nutmeg  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  deep  baking-dish  and  bake  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  press  it  well  into  a  stone  jar,  fill  up  the  jar  with 
clarified  lard,  cover  it  closely,  and  paste  over  it  a  piece  of  thick  paper. 
If  well  seasoned,  it  will  keep  a  long  time  in  winter,  and  will  be  found  very 
convenient  for  sandwiches,  &c. 

Time.—.}  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  3j.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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1 196.— POTTED  HAM.    (Fn— Jambon  en  Terrine.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— To  2  lbs.  of  lean  ham  allow  ^  lb.  of  fat,  i  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  ^  teaspoonful  of  pounded  allspice,  ^  nutmeg,  pepper  to 
taste,  clarified  butter. 

Mode. — Cut  some  slices  from  the  remains  of  a  cold  ham,  mince  them 
small,  and  to  every  2lbs.  of  lean  allow  the  above  proportion  of  fat. 
Pound  the  ham  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  paste,  with  the  fat,  gradually  add 
the  seasoning  and  spices,  and  be  very  particular  that  all  the  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  and  the  spices  well  pounded.  Press  the  mixture  into  pot« 
ting-pots,  pour  over  clarified  butter,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  2s.  6d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.->The  little  scraps  that  can  be  cut  off  after  the  ham  is  unfit  for  sending 
to  table  serve  for  this,  if  all  outside  pieces  and  mst  are  carefully  removed. 

JiBiporteiiO^  of  t]i#  Bonr'i  Head:  Soottllll  TwOm,  lMe--The  bour's  howl,  in  ancient  timet, 
formed  the  most  important  dish  on  the  table,  and  was  invariably  the  first  placed  on  the  board 
Qpon  Christmas-day,  being  preceded  by  a  body  of  servitors,  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  and  reverence,  and  carried  into  the  hall  by  the  individual  of  next  rank  to 
the  lord  of  the  feast.  At  some  of  our  colleges  and  inns  of  court,  the  serving  of  the  boar's  head 
00  a  silver  platter  on  Christmas^ay  is  a  custom  still  followed  ;  and,  till  very  lately,  a  boar's 
head  was  competed  for  at  Christmas- time  by  the  young  men  of  a  rural  parish  in  Essex. 
Indeed,  so  highly  was  the  griszly  boar's  head  regarded  in  tormer  times,  that  it  passed  into  the 
cognixance  ofsome  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  realm :  thus  it  was  not  only  tne  crest  of  the 
Nevills  and  Warwicks,  with  their  collateral  houses,  but  it  was  the  cognixanco  of  Richard  III., 

"Wretched,  bkx)dy,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoiled  your  summer  belds  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,"— 

and  whose  nature  It  was  supposed  to  typify ;  and  was  universally  used  as  a  sign  to  taverns. 
The  Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  which,  tiU  within  the  last  twenty-five  years^  still  stood,  in  all  its 
pimitive  qoaintness,  though  smce  removed  to  make  way  for  the  London  Bridge  approaiches,  will 
bve  vividly  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  Shakspeare  as  the  resort  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Poins,  andihis  companions,  and  the  residen  eeof  Falstaffand  his  coneycatching  knaves,  Bardolph, 
Pistol,  and  Nym:  and  whose  sign  was  a  Boar's  Head,  carved  in  stone  over  the  door,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  wood  on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 

The  traditions  and  deeds  of  savage  vengeance  recorded  in  eonnection  with  this  grim  trophy  of 
the  chase  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  tbe  most  remarkable  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country  were  two  events  that  occurred  in  Scotland  about  the  nth  and  i^th  centuries. 

A  border  £smi!y  having  been  dispossessed  of  their  castle  and  lands  by  a  more  powerful  chief, 
were  reduced  for  many  years  to  great  indigence,  the  expelled  owner  only  living  in  the  hope  of 
wreaking  a  terrible  vengeance,  which,  agreeably  to  the  motto  of  his  house,  he  was  content  to 
"  bide  his  time "  for.  The  usurper,  having  invited  a  large  number  of  his  kindred  to  a  grand 
hunt  in  his  new  domains,  and  a  feast  after  in  the  great  hall,  returned  from  the  chase,  and,  dis- 
covering the  feast  not  spread,  vented  his  wrath  in  no  measured  terms  on  the  heads  of  the  tardy 
servitors.  At  length  a  menial  approached,  followed  by  a  line  of  servants,  and,  placing  the  boar's 
head  on  the  table,  the  guests  nished  forward  to  begin  the  meal,  when,  to  their  horror,  they  dis- 
covered not  a  boar's,  but  a  bull's  head — a  sign  of  death.  The  doors  were  immediately  closeci,  and 
the  false  servants,  who  were  the  adherents  of  the  dispossessed  chief,  threw  off  their  disguise, 
and,  falling  on  the  usurper  and  his  friends,  butchered  them  and  every  soul  in  the  castle  belonging 
to  the  rival  foction. 

A  tribe  of  catarans,  or  monntain  robbers,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  having  been  greatly  per- 
secuted by  a  powediil  chief  of  the  district,  waylaid  him  and  his  retinue,  put  them  all  to  the 
fword,  and,  cutting  off  the  chiefs  head,  repaired  to  his  castle,  where  they  ordered  the  terrified 
wife  to  snpply  them  with  food  and  drink.  To  appease  their  lavage  humour,  the  lady  gave  orders 
for  their  entertainment,  and,  on  retnming  to  the  hall  to  see  that  her  orders  were  complied  with, 
discovered,  in  place  of  the  boar's  head  that  should  have  graced  the  board,  her  husband's  bleed- 
ing head ;  the  savage  caterans,  in  rude  derision,  as  a  substitute  for  the  apple  or  lemon  usually 
placed  between  the  jawSi  having  thrust  A  slice  ct  breft^  in  the  dead  m^n's  mouth, 
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1 197- FOR  CURING  HAMS. 

(Mons.  Ude's  Recipe,) 
Ingredients. — For  2  hams,  weighing  about  16  or  18  lbs.  eacfi,  allow 

1  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  i  lb.  of  common  salt,  2  oz.  of  saltpetre,  i  quart  of 
good  vinegar. 

Mode. — As  soon  as  the  pig  is  cold  enough  to  be  cut  up,  take  the  two 
hams  and  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them  in  a  large  pan 
for  three  days.  When  the  salt  has  drawn  out  all  the  blood,  drain  the 
hams  and  throw  the  brine  away.  Mix  sugar,  salt  and  saltpetre  together 
in  the  above  proportion,  rub  the  hams  well  with  these,  and  put  them  into  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  hold  them,  always  keeping  the  salt  over  them. 
Let  them  remain  for  three  days,  then  pour  over  them  a  quart  of  good 
vinegar.  Turn  them  in  the  brine  every  day  for  a  month,  then  drain 
them  well,  and  rub  them  with  bran.  Have  them  smoked  over  a  wood 
fire,  and  be  particular  that  the  hams  are  hung  as  high  up  as  possible 
from  the  fire ;  otherwise  the  fat  will  melt,  and  they  will  become  dry  and 
hard. 

Time.— To  be  pickled,  i  month ;  to  be  smoked,  i  month. 

Sufficient  for  two  hams  of  18  lbs.  each. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

The  Prloe  of  a  Sow  in  AftiQa.~In  one  of  the  native  states  of  Africa,  a  pig  one  day  stole  a  piece 
o(  food  from  a  child  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  the  morsel  to  its  mouth ;  upon  which  the 
robbed  child  cried  so  loud  that  the  mother  rushed  out  of  her  hovel  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and 
seeing  the  purloining  pig  make  ofi  munching  his  bootv,  the  woman  in  her  heat  struck  the  gninter 
<to  smart  a  blow  that  the  surly  rascal  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  home  very  much  indisposed, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  resolved  to  die — a  resolution  that  he  accordinglv  put  into  practice ; 
upon  which  the  owner  instituted  judicial  proceedings  before  the  Star  Chamber  court  of  bis 
tribe  against  the  husband  and  fanmy  of  the  woman  whose  rash  act  bad  led  to  such  results;  and 
as  the  pig  happened  to  be  a  sow,  in  the  very  flower  of  her  age,  the  prospective  loss  to  the  owner 
in  unnumbered  tens  of  pigs,  with  the  expenses  attending  so  high  a  tribunal,  swelled  the 
damages  and  costs  to  such  a  sum  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  pay  them ;  and  as,  io  the 
barbarous  Justice  existing  among  these  rude  people,  everv  member  of  a  family  is  equally  Uable  as 
the  individual  who  committed  the  wrong,  the  father,  mother,  children,  relatives— an  entire  com- 
munity, to  the  number  of  thirty-two  souls,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  a  fearful  sum  of  human  misery' 
perpetrated,  to  pay  the  value  of  a  thieving  old  sow. 

1 198— TO  SALT  TWO  HAMS,  about  12  or  16  lbs.  each. 
Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  treacle,  i  lb.  of  saltpetre,  i  lb.  of  bay-salt, 

2  lbs.  of  common  salt. 

Mode.— Two  days  before  they  are  put  into  pickle,  rub  the  hams  well 
with  salt,  to  draw  away  all  slime  and  blood.  Throw  what  comes  from 
them  away,  and  rub  them  with  treacle,  salpetre  and  salt.  Lay  them  in  a 
deep  pan,  and  let  them  remain  one  day  ;  boil  the  above  proportion  of 
treacle,  saltpetre,  bay-salt  and  common  salt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
pour  this  pickle  boiling  hot  over  the  hams.  There  should  be  sufficient  of 
it  to  cover  them.  For  a  day  or  two  rub  them  well  with  it ;  afterwards 
they  will  only  require  turning.  They  ought  to  remain  in  this  pickle  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  then  be  sen   to  be  smoked,  which  will  take 
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nearly  or  quite  a  month  to  do.  An  ox-tongue  pickled  in  this  way  is  most 
excellent,  to  be  eaten  either  green  or  smoked. 

^Tixne. — ^To  remain  in  the  pickle,  3  weeks  or  a  month ;  to  be  smoked, 
about  a  month.  , 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 


1 199.— TO  CURE  SWEET  HAMS  IN  THE  WESTMORE- 
LAND WAY. 

Ingredieixts. — 3  lbs.  of  common  salt,  3  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  i  lb.  of 
bay-salt,  3  quarts  of  strong  beer. 

Mode.— Before  the  hams  are  put  into  pickle,  rub  them  the  preceding 
day  well  with  salt,  and  drain  the  brine  well  from  them.  Put  the 
above  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
pour  over  the  hams,  and  let  them  remain  a  month  in  the  pickle.  Rub 
and  turn  them  every  day,  but  do  not  taka  tbem  Out  of  the  pickling-pan ; 
and  have  them  smoked  for  a  month. 

THnie.— To  be  pickled,  i  month ;  to  be  smoked,  i  month. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 


1200.-TO  PICKLE  HAMS. 

{SuffolJi  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — To  a  ham  from  10  or  12  lbs.  allow  i  lb.  of  coarse  sugar, 
}  lb.  of  salt,  I  oz»  of  saltpetre,  i  teacupfiil  of  vinegar^ 

Mode. — Rub  the  hams  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them  for  a 
day  or  two  to  drain  ;  then  rub  well  in  the  above  proportion  of  sugar,  salt, 
saltpetre  and  vinegar,  and  turn  them  every  other  day.  Keep  them  in 
the  pickle  one  month,  drain  them,  and  send  them  to  be  smoked  over  a 
wood  fire  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Time. — ^To  remain  in  the  pickle,  i  month ;  to  be  smoked,  3  weeks  or 
I, month. 

BnflQicient.— The  above  proportion  of  pickle  sufficient  for  i  ham. 

Seasonable. — Hams  should  be  pickled  from  October  to  March. 

HvvH  Way  of  aooovirUig  ft  8MI0B  Plg.—It  h  a  welMcnown  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  pic  is,  in 
every  respect,  a  domesticated  animal,  sharing  often  both  the  bed  and  the  board  of  the  family,  and 
making  an  onter  ring  to  the  domestic  circle,  as,  seated  round  the  pot  of  potatoes,  they  partalce  of 
the  middaj  meal  called  dinner.  An  Irishman  upon  one  occasion  having  lost  an  interesting 
member  of  his  household,  in  the  form  of  a  promising  voting  porker,  consulted  his  priest  on  the 
occasioii,  and,  having  hinted  at  the  person  he  suspected  of  purloining  the  *'  ilUgant  slip,  of  a  pig," 
he  was  advised  to  take  no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  but  leave  the  issue  to  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser. Next  Sunday,  his  reverence,  after  mass,  came  to  the  front  of  the  altar-rails,  and,  looking 
very  hard  at  the  supposed  culprit,  exclaimed,  **  Who  stole  Pat  Doolan's  pig  ? "  To  this  inquiry 
there  was,  of  course,  no  answer ;— the  priest  did  not  expect  there  would  Se  any.  The  following 
Sonday  the  same  query  was  propounded  a  little  stronger—*'  Who  of  yon  was  it,  I  say,  who  stole 
^oor  Pat  Doolan's  pig  ?  '*  It  now  became  evident  that  the  culprit  was  a  hardened  sinner ;  so,  on 
the  third  Sunday,  instead  of  repeating  the  nnsattsfactory  inqoiry,  the  priest,  after,  as  usnal,  ej^ 
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treat 
ioorwas 


I20I.-T0  SMOKE  HAMS  AND  FISH  AT  HOME. 

Take  an  old  hogshead,  stop  up  all  the  crevices,  and  fix  a  place  to  put  a 
cross-stick  near  the  bottom,  to  hang  the  aiiicles  to  be  smoked  on.  Next, 
hi  the  side,  cat  a  hole  near  the  top,  to  introduce  an  iron  pan  filled  with 
sawdust  and  small  pieces  of  green  wood.  Having  turned  the  tub  upside 
4own»  hang  the  articles  upon  the  cross-stick,  introduce  the  iron  pan  in 
the  opening,  and  place  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  the  pan,  cover  it  with 
pawdust,  and  all  will  be  complete.  Let  a  large  ham  remain  40  hours, 
l^d  keep  up  a  good  smoke. 

i2oa.— TO  CURE  BACON  OR  HAMS  IN  THE 
DEVONSHIRE  WAY. 

IngredientB.—To  every  14  lbs.  of  meat  allew  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  z  oz. 
of  salt  prunella,  i  lb.  of  common  salt.  For  the  pickle,  3  gallons  of  water, 
5  lbs.  of  common  salt,  7  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  3  lbs.  of  bay  salt. 

Mode. — ^Weigh  the  sides,  hams  and  cheeks,  and  to  every  14  lbs.  allow 
the  above  proportion  of  saltpetre,  sidt  prunella  and  common  salt.  Pound 
and  mix  these  together,  and  rub  well  into  the  meat ;  lay  it  in  a  stone 
trough  or  tub,  rubbing  it  thoroughly,  and  turning  it  daily  for  2  successive 
days.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  pour  on  it  a  pickle  made  as  follows  : 
Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir 
frequently ;  remove  all  the  scum,  allow  it  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  pour  it  hot  over  the  meat.  Let  the  hams,  &c.,  be  well  rubbed  and 
turned  daily;  if  the  meat  is  small,  a  fortnight  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
sides  and  shoulders  to  remain  in  the  pickle,  and  the  hams  three  weeks ; 
if  from  30  lbs.  and  upwards,  3  weeks  will  be  required  for  the  sides,  &c., 
and  from  4  to  5  weeks  for  the  hams.  On  taking  the  pieces  out,  let  them 
drain  for  an  hour,  cover  with  dry  sawdust,  and  smoke  from  a  fortnight  to 
3  weekd.  BoH  and  carefully  skim  the  pickle  after  using,  and  it  will  keep 
good,  closely  corked,  for  t  years.  When  boiling  it  for  use,  add  about  2 
H>8.  of  cx>mmon  salt,  ^nd  the  same  of  treacle,  to  allow  for  waste.  Tongues 
acB  excellent  put  into  this  pickle  cold,  having  been  first  rubbed  with  salt- 
petre and  salt,  and  allowed  to  remain  24  hours,  not  forgetting  to  make  a 
deep  incision  under  the  thick  part  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  allow  the  pickle 
to  penetrate  more  readily.  A  fortnight  or  3  weeks,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tongue,  will  be  sufficient. 

Time.— Smsdl  meat  to  remain  in  the  pickle  a  fortnight,  bams  3  weeks ; 
tp  b9  siUQk^d  ffom  a  fortnight  to  3  weeks* 
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fk$  fottowmg  is  from  karton*s  "  CyclopadU  of  AgHtulturt,''  and  wUi  beftmndfiO^ 
wartky  of  the  high  character  of  thai  pubticaUon  ;— 

1203.-CURING  OF  HAMS  AND  BACON. 

The  carcass  of  the  Hog,  after  hanging  over^night  to  cool,  is  laid  oa  n 
strong  bench  or  stool,  and  the  head  is  separated  firom  the  body  at  tlM 
neckf  cloee  behind  the  ears ;  the  feet  and  also  the  internal  fait  ar« 
removed.  The  carcass  is  next  divided  into  two  sides  in  the  foUowiof ' 
manner :— The  ribs  are  divided  about  an  inch  from  (he  spine  on  eaob 
side,  and  the  spine,  with  the  ends  of  the  ribs  attached,  together  with  llM 
internal  flesh  between  it  and  the  kidneys,  %nd  also  the  flesh  above  iff 
thiongfaont  the  whole  length  of  the  sides,  are  removed.  The  portioii  oA 
the  carcass  thus  cut  out  is  in  the  form  of  a  wedge-«-tiie  breadth  of  th* 
interior  consisting  of  the  breadth  of  the  spines  and  aixmt  an  inch  of  tb« 
ribe  on  each  side,  being  diminished  to  about  half  an  inch  at  the  exteriot 
or  skin  along  the  back.  The  breast-bone,  and  also  thefifst  anterior  rilii# 
are  also  dissected  from  the  side.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  ribs  afil 
removed;  but  this,  for  reasons  afterwards  to  be  noted,  ia  a  very  baii 
practice.  When  the  hams  are  cured  separately  from  the  sides,  wfaiek  ii 
generally  the  case,  they  are  cut  out  so  as  to  include  the  hock-bone,  ia  A 
similar  mode  to  the  London  mode  of  cutting  a  haunch  of  mutton.  TlNi 
carcass  of  the  hog  thus  cut  up  is  ready  for  being  salted,  which  proceet^ 
in  large  curing  establishments,  is  generally  as  folloin^  The  skih  side  t£ 
the  pork  is  rubbed  over  With  a  mixture  of  fifty  parts  by  weight  of  salt*  and 
one  part  of  saltpetre  in  powder,  and  theffncised  parts  of  the  ham  or  ftitoh^ 
and  the  inside  of  the  flitch  covered  with  {he  same.  The  salted  bacon,  » 
pairs  of  flitches  with  the  insides  to  each  other,  is  |»led  one  pair  of  fUich^e 
above  another  on  benches  dightly  inclined,  and  furnished  with  spoute  6# 
troughs  to  convey  the  brine  to  receivers  in  the  floor  of  the  salting-hoasd# 
to  be  afterwards  used  for  pickling  pork  for  navy  purposes.  In  this  state 
the  bacon  remains  a  fortnight,  which  is  sufficient  for  flitches  cut  from 
hogs  of  a  carcass  weight  less  than  15  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone).  Flitches 
of  a  larger  size,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  are  wiped  dry  and  reversed 
in  their  place  in  the  pile,  having,  at  the  same  time,  about  half  the  first 
quantity  of  fresh,  dry,  common  salt  sprinkled  over  the  inside  and  incised 
parts ;  after  which  they  remain  on  the  benches  for  another  week.  Hams 
being  thicker  than  flitches,  will  require,  when  less  than  20  lbs.'welgfal,  3 
weeks ;  and  when  above  that  weight,  4  weeks  to  remain  under  the  above* 
described  process.  The  next  and  last  process  in  the  preparation  ef 
bacon  and  hams,  previous  to  being  sent  to  market,  is  drying.  This  ii 
efiected  by  hanging  the  flitches  and  hams  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  a  ro«0 
heated  by  stoves,  or  in  a  smoke-house,  in  which  they  are  exposed  fbr  tbtf 
same  length  of  time  to  the  smoke  arising  from  the  slow  combustion  of  the 
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sawdust  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  The  latter  mode  of  completing  the 
curiug  process  has  some  advantage  over  the  other,  as  by  it  the  meat  is 
subject  to  the  action  oicrcosote^  a  volatile  oil  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  sawdust,  which  is  powerfully  antiseptic.  The  process  also  furnish- 
iiig  a  thin  covering  of  a  resinous  varnish,  excludes  the  air  not  only  from 
the  muscle  but  also  from  the  fat ;  thus  effectually  preventing  the  meat 
from  becoming  rusted ;  and  the  principal  reasons  for  condemning  the 
practice  of  removing  the  ribs  from  the  flitches  of  pork  are,  that  by  so 
doing  the  meat  becomes  unpleasantly  hard  and  pungent  in  the  process  of 
salting,  and  by  being  more  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  becomes 
sooner  and  more  extensively  rusted.  Notwithstanding  its  superior 
efficacy  in  completing  the  process  of  caring,  the  flavour  which  smoke- 
drying  imparts  to  meat  is  disliked  by  many  persons,  and  it  is  therefore  by 
no  means  the  most  general  mode  of  drying  adopted  by  mercantile  curers. 
A  very  impure  variety  of  pyroligneous  acid,  or  vinegar  made  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  sometimes  used,  on  account  of  the 
highly  preservative  power  of  the  creosote  which  it  contains,  and  also  to 
impart  the  smoke-flavour ;  in  which  latter  object,  however,  the  coarse 
flavour  of  tar  is  given,  rather  than  that  derived  from  the  smoke  from  com- 
bustion of  wood.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  bacon  and  hams  salted 
in  Ireland  is  exported  from  that  country  packed  amongst  salt,  in  bales, 
immediately  from  the  salting  process,  without  having  been  in  any  degree 
dried.  In  the  process  of  salting  above  described,  pork  loses  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
meat ;  and  a  further  diminution  of  weight,  to  the  extent  of  five  to  six  per 
cent.,  takes  place  in  drying  during  the  first  fortnight  after  being  taken  out 
of  salt ;  so  that  the  total  loss  in  weight  occasioned  by  the  preparation  of 
bacon  and  hams  in  a  proper  state  for  market,  is  not  less  on  an  average 
than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  fresh  pork. 


i204.-^COLLARED    PIG'S    FACE. 
(Fr.—Hure  de  Cochon  en  Galantine.) 

(A  Breakfast  or  Luncheon  Dish,) 

Ingredients. — i  pig's  face ;  salt.  For  brine,  i  gallon  of  spring  water, 
I  lb.  of  common  salt,  i  handful  of  chopped  juniper  berries,  6  bruised 
cloves,  2  bay-leaves,  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme,  basil,  sage,  ^  oz.  of  saltpetre. 
For  forcemeat,  i  lb.  of  ham,  i  lb*,  of  bacon«  i  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
spices,  pepper  to  taste,  ^  lb.  of  lard,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley* 
6  young  onions. 

Mode»-*-Singe  the  head  carefully,  bone  it  without  breaking  the  skin,  and 


i 
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mb  it  well  with  sait.  Make  the  brine  by  boiling  the  above  ingredients  lor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  letting  it  stand  to  cool. 
When  cold,  pour  it  over  the  head,  and  let  it 
steep  in  this  for  10  days,  turning  and  rubbing  it 
oftea  Then  wipe,  drain  and  dry  it.  For  the 
forcemeat,  pound  the  ham  and  bacon  very  finely, 
and  mix  with  these  the  remaining  ingredients,  piosrAca. 

taking  care  that  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  Spread  this 
equally  over  the  head,  roll  it  tightly  in  a  cloth,  and  bind  it  securely  with 
broad  tape.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  few  meat  trimmings,  and 
cover  it  with  stock,  let  it  simmer  gently  for  4  hours,  and  be  particular  that 
it  does  not  stop  boiling  the  whole  time.  When  quite  tender,  take  it  up, 
pat  it  between  2  dishes  and  a  heavy  weight  on  the  top,  and  when  cold, 
remove  the  cloth  and  tape.  It  should  be  sent  to  table  on  a  napkin,  or 
garnished  with  a  piece  of  deep  white  paper,  with  a  ruche  at  the  top. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  from  25.  to  zs,  6d. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

Tlw  wild  aad  DoniMtlo  Hofl[.~Tbe  domestic  hog  is  the  descendant  of  a  race  !ong  since  han- 
bbed  from  this  isUad ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  tamed  animal  has  been  and  is  kept 
noder  surveillance  the  wild  type  whence  this  race  sprung  has  maintained  itself  in  its  anciftot 
freedom,  the  fierce  denisen  of  the  forest,  and  one  of  the  renowned  beuts  of  the  cbase.  What- 
ever doubt  may  exist  ba  to  the  true  origin  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  others,  or  as  to 
whether  their  orif^nal  race  is  yet  extant  or  not,  theseldonbta  do  not  apply  to  the  domestic  hog ; 
its  wild  scarce  suU  exists^  slim  is  universally  recognised ;  like  the  wolf,  however,  it  has  been 
expelled  from  our  island;  but,  like  that  anixna},  it  still  roams  through  the  vast  wooded  tracts  of 
Eorope  and  Asia. 

1205.-70  DRESS  PIG'S  FRY. 

{A  Savoury  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — i^  lb.  of  pig's  fry,  2  onions,  a  few  sage-leaves,  2  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

U ode. — Put  the  lean  fry  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  sprinkle  over  it 
some  minced  sage  and  onion,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  slice 
the  potatoes;  put  a  layer  of  these  on  the  seasoning,  then  a  fat  fry, 
then  more  seasoning,  and  a  layer  of  potatoes  at  the  top.  Fill  the  dish 
with  boiling  water,  and  bake  for  2  hours,  or  rather  longer. 

Tiine.--Rather  more  than  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  6d.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

1206.— TO  MAKE  LARD.    (Fn— Fonte  au  Sain-doux.) 

Mode.— Melt  the  inner  fat  of  the  pig,  by  putting  it  in  a  stone  jar,  and 

placing  this  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  previously  stripping  ofif  the 

skin.     Let  it  simmer  gently  over  a  bright  fire,  and  as  it  melts,  pour  it 

carefully  from  the  sediment.    Put  it  into  small  jars  or  bladders  for  use, 
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and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  The  flead  or  inside  fat  of  the  pig  before  it  is 
melted  makes  exceedingly  light  crust,  and  is  particularly  wholesome.  It 
may  be  preserved  a  length  of  time  by  salting  it  well,  and  occasionally 
changing  the  brine.  When  wanted  for  use,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  it  will 
answer  for  making  into  paste  as  well  as  fk'esh  lard. 
Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

1207.-BOILED    LEG   OF   PORK. 
(Fr.— Gigot  de  Pore.) 

Ingredients.— Leg  of  pork;  salt. 

Mode. — For  boiling,  choose  a  small,  compact,  well-filled  leg,  and  rub 
it  well  with  salt ;  let  it  remain  in  pickle  fbr  a  week  or  ten  days 
turning  and  rubbing  it  every  day.  Before  dressing  it  put  it  into  cold  water 
for  an  hour,  which  improves  the  colour.  If  the  pork  is  purchased  ready 
salted,  ascertain  how  long  the  meat  has  been  in  pickle,  and  soak  it  accord- 
ingly. Put  it  into  a  boiling-pot,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it ;  let  it 
gradually  come  to  a  boil,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Simmer  it  very 
gently  until  tender,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  fast,  or  the  knuckle  will  fall 
to  pieces  before  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  done.  Carrots,  turnips,  or  par- 
snips may  be  boiled  with  the  pork,  some  of  which  should  be  laid  round 
the  dish  as  a  garnish;  and  a  well-made  pease-pudding  is  an  indispensable 
accompaniment. 

Time. — A  leg  of  pork  weighing  8  lbs.,  3  hours  after  the  water  boils,  and 
to  be  simmered  very  gently.    Average  Oost,  gd,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

Note.— The  liquor  in  which  a  leg  of  pork  has  been  boiled  makes  excellent  pea- 
soup. 

AntlqttltT  of  tlw  Hog.— The  hog  has  survived  changes  which  have  awtpt  ixliildtuded  of 
pachydermatous  anixnalsTrom  the  surface  of  our  earth.  It  still  presents  the  same  characteristics, 
both  physical  and  moral,  which  the  earliest  writers,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  have  faithfolly 
delineated.  Although  the  domestic  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by  long  culture,  yet  the  wild 
species  remains  unaltered,  insomuch  that  the  fossil  relics  may  be  identified  with  the  bones  of  the 
existing  descendants. 

i2o8.~ROA8T    GRISKIN    OF    PORK. 
(Fr.— Echlne  de  Pore.) 

Ingredients.— -Pork ;  a  little  powdered  sage. 

Mode. — As  this  joint  frequently  comes  to  table  hard  and  dry,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  well  basted.  Put  it  down  to  a  bright  fire, 
and  flour  it.  About  lo  minutes  before  taking  it  up,  sprinkle  over  some 
powdered  sage ;  make  a  little  gravy  in  the  dripping-pan,  strain  it  over  the 
meat,  and  serve  with  a  tureen  of  apple  sauce.    This  joint  will  be  done  in 


Larding, 
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far  less  time  than  when  the  skin  is  left  on,  consequently  it  should  hav« 
the  greatest  attention,  that  it  be  not  dried  up. 


GXtSKIN  OP  PORK, 


BPARE-RIB  OF  PORK. 


Kme.— Griskin  of  pork  weighing  6  lbs.,  i  J  hour.      Average  Cost,  jd, 
perlb, 
SnfBciexitfor  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  October  to  Maroh. 

Note. — A  spore-rib  of  pork  is  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  and  would 
take  1 1  hour  for  one  weighing  about  6  lbs. 


BACON  FOR  LARDINO,  AND 
LARDtNG'NCEDLt, 


1309.— LARDING.    (Ff.-A  Larder.) 

Izigredlent8.*-Bacon  and  larding-needle. 

Mode. — Bacon  for  larding  should  be  firm  and  fat,  and  ought  to  be 
cured  without  any  saltpetre,  as  this  reddens  white  meats.  Lay  it  on  a 
table,  the  rind  downwards;  trim  off  any 
rusty  part,  and  cut  it  into  slices  of  any 
equal  thickness.  Place  the  slices  one  on  the 
top  of  another,  and  cut  them  evenly  into 
narrow  strips,  so  arranging  it  that  every 
piece  of  bacon  is  of  the  same  size.  Bacon 
for.£rics^eaQx,  poultry  and  game,  should 
be  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  rather 

more  than  one*eightb  of  an  inch  in  width.  If  for  larding  fillets  of  beef 
or  loin  of  veal,  the  pieces  of  bacon  must  be  thicker.  The  following  recipe 
of  Soyer  is,  we  think,  very  explicit ;  and  any  cook,  by  following  the  direc- 
tions here  given,  may  be  able  to  lard  ^  if  not  weD,  sufficiently  for  general 
use* 

"  Have  the  fricandeau  trimmed,  lay  it,  lengthwise,  upon  a  clean  napkin 
across  your  hand,  forming  a  kind  of  bridge  with  your  thumb  at  the  part  you 
are  about  to  commence  at ;  then  with  the  point  of  the  larding-needle 
make  three  distinct  fines  across,  half  an  inch  apart ;  run  the  needle  into  the 
third  line,  at  the  further  side  of  the  fricandeau,  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first,  placing  one  of  the  lardoons  in  it;  draw  the  needle  through,  leaving 
out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bacon  at  each  line ;  proceed  thus  to  the 
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end  of  the  row ;  then  make  another  line,  half  an  inch  distant,  stick  in 
another  row  of  lardoons,  bringing  them  out  at  the  second  line,  leaving  the 
ends  of  the  bacon  out  all  the  same  length ;  make  the  next  row  again  at  the 
same  distance,  bringing  the  ends  out  between  the  lardoons  of  the  first 
row,  proceeding  in  this  manner  until  th^  whole  surface  is  larded  in 
chequered  rows.  Everything  else  is  larded  in  a  similar  way ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  poultry,  hold  the  breast  over  a  charcoal  fire  for  one  minute,  or  dip 
it  into  boiling  water,  in  order  to  make  the  fiesh  firm." 


I2I0.-R0A8T  LOIN  OF  PORK.    (Fr. -Longe  de  Pore.) 

Ingredients.— Pork ;  a  httle  salt. 

Mode. — Score  the  skin  in  strips  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  place  the  joint  at  a  good  distance  firom  the  fire,  on  account  of 
the  crackling,  which  would  harden  before  the  meat  would  be  heated 
through,  were  it  placed  too  near.  If  very  lean,  it  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  kept  well  basted  all  the  time  it  is  at  the  fire. 


fi'fm/U^ 


m 


FORB  LOIN  OP  POKX.  RIKD  LOIN  OP  PORK. 

Pork  should  be  very  thoroughly  cooked,  but  not  dry;  and  be  careful 
never  to  send  it  to  table  the  least  underdone,  as  nothing  is  more  unwhole- 
some and  disagreeable  than  underdressed  white  meats.  Serve  with 
apple  sauce  and  a  little  brown  gravy  made  in  the  dripping-pan.  A 
stuffing  of  sage  and  onion  may  be  made  separately,  and  baked  in  a  flat 
dish ;  this  method  is  bettter  than  putting  it  in  the  meat,  as  many  persons 
have  so  great  an  objection  to  the  flavour. 

Time. — ^A  loin  of  pork  weighing  5  lbs.,  about  2  hours ;  allow  more  time 
should  it  be  very  fat    Average  Cost,  9^.  per  lb. 

SufBlcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

FOuil  Bemaini  of  the  Hog.— In  British  strau,  the  oldest  fossil  remains  of  the  hog  which 
Professor  Owen  sUtes  that  he  has  examined,  were  from  fissm-es  in  the  red  crag  (probably  miocene) 
of  Newbourne,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  '<  They  were  associated  with  teeth  of  an  extinct  felis 
about  the  size  of  a  leopard,  with  those  of  a  bear,  and  with  remains  of  a  large  cervus.  These 
mammalian  remains  were  found  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  red  crag;  they  had  undergone 
the  same  process  of  trituration,  and  were  impregnated  with  the  same  colouring  matter  as  the 
associated  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  regular  strata  of  the 
red  crag.  These  mammaliferous  beds  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  be  older  than  the  fluvio* 
marine  or  Norwich  crag,  in  which  remains  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros  and  horse  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  still  older  than  the  fresh>water  pleistocene  deposits,  from  which  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  are  obtained  in  such  abundance.  I  have  met,"  says  ihe  professor,  in 
addition,  '*  with  some  satisfactory  instances  of  the  association  of  fossil  remains  of  a  species  of 
hog  with  those  of  the  mammoth,  in  the  newer  pleiocene  fresh  water  formations  of  England.** 
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1211.— TO  CURE  PIG'S  CHEEKS.    (Fr.— Hure  de  Cochon.) 

Ingredients.— Salt,  i  oz.  of  saltpetre,  2  oz.  of  bay-salt,  4  oz.  of  coarse 
sugar. 

Mode. — Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains  and  split  the  head, 
taking  off  the  upper  bone  to  make  the  jowl  a  good  shape ;  rub  it  well  with 
salt ;  next  day  take  away  the  brine»  and  salt  it  again  the  following  day ; 
cover  the  head  with  saltpetre,  bay-salt  and  coarse  sugar,  in  the  above 
proportion,  adding  a  little  common  salt.  Let  the  head  be  often  turned, 
and  when  it  has  been  in  the  pickle  for  xo  days,  smoke  it  for  a  week  or 
rather  longer. 

Time. — ^To  remain  in  the  pickle,  10  days ;  to  be  smoked,  z  week. 

Average  Cost^  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable.— Should  be  made  from  September  to  March. 

Note. — A  pig's  cheek,  or  Bath  chap,  will  take  about  2  hours  after  the  water 
boils. 

I2I2.— PIG'S  LIVER.    (Ff.— Foie  de  Cochon.) 

{A  Savoury  and  Economical  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— The  liver  and  lights  of  a  pig,  6  or  7  slices  of  bacon, 
potatoes,  I  large  bunch  of  parsley,  2  onions,  3  sage-leaves,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  little  broth  or  water. 

Mode. — Slice  the  liver  and  lights,  and  wash  these  perfectly  clean,  and 
parboil  the  potatoes ;  mince  the  parsley  and  sage,  and  chop  the  onion 
rather  small.  Put  the  meat,  potatoes,  and  bacon  into  a  deep  tin  dish,  in 
alternate  layers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  herbs,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt  between  each ;  pour  on  a  little  water  or  broth,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven  for  2  hours. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

i2i3.~PIG'S  PETTITOES.    (Fr.-Pieds  de  Cochon.) 

Ingredients. — Pig's  feet,  liver  and  heart,  a  thin  slice  of  bacon,  i  onion, 
I  blade  of  mace,  6  peppercorns,  3  or  4  sprigs  of  thyme,  i  pint  of  gravy, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Put  the  liver,  heart  and  pettitoes  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
bacon,  mace,  peppercorns,  thyme,  onion  and  gravy,  and  simmer  these 
gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  out  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
mince  them  very  fine.  Keep  stewing  the  feet  until  quite  tender,  which 
will  be  in  from  20  minntes  to  half  an  hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  that 
they  boiled  up  first ;  then  put  back  the  minced  liver,  thicken  the  gravy 
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with  a  little  butter  and  flour,  reason  with  pepper  and  salt»  and  simmer 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  5  minutes,  occasionally  stirring  the  contents.  Dish 
the  nunce,  split  the  feet,  and  arrange  them  round  alternately  with  sippets 
of  toasted  bread,  and  pour  the  gravy  in  thfe  middle. 

Time. — Altogether  40  minutes, 

BuJDcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonablo  from  October  to  March. 


i2i4.~TO  PICKLE  PORK. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  saltpetre ;  salt. 

Mode. — As  pork  does  not  keep  long  without  being  salted,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  a  suitable  size  as  soon  as  the  pig  is  cold.  Rub  the  pieces  of 
pork  well  with  salt,  and  put  them  into  a  pai^with  a  sprinkling  of  it  between 
each  piece  ;  as  it  melts  on  the  top,  strew  on  more.  Lay  a  coarse  cloth 
over  the  pan,  a  board  over  that,  and  a  weight  on  the  board,  to  keep  the 
pork  down  in  the  brine.  If  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  continue  good 
for  nearly  2  years. 

Average  Cost,  loi.  per  lb.  for  the  prime  parts. 

Seasonable.— The  best  time  for  pickling  meat  is  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  Unlvenality  of  the  Bog.— A  singular  circumstance  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  hog  is 
the  extent  of  its  distribution  over  the  soruce  of  the  earth ;  being  found  even  in  insulated  places, 
where  the  inbabitanis  are  semi*barbarous,  and  where  the  wild  species  is  entirely  unknown.  The 
Soeth  Sea  Islands,  for  example,  were  found  on  their  discovery  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  small 
black  hog :  and  the  traditionary  belief  of  the  people  was  that  these  animals  were  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  themselves.  Yet  they  possessed  no  Icnowledge  of  the  wild  boar,  or  any  other  animal  of 
the  hog  kind,  from  which  the  domestic  breed  mij^ht  be  supposed  to  be  derived.  In  these  islands 
the  hog  is  the  principal  quadruped,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  is  its  principal  food,  although 
it  is  also  fed  with  yams,  eddoes  and  other  vegetables.  This  nutritions  diet,  which  it  has  in  great 
abundance,  is,  according  to  Foster,  the  reason  of  its  flesh  being  so  delicious,  so  full  of  juice,  and 
80  rich  in  fat,  which  is  not  less  delicate  to  the  taste  than  the  finest  butter. 


1215.-TO  BOIL  PICKLED  PORK. 

Ingredients.— Pork ;  water. 

Mode. — Should  the  pork  be  very  salt^  let  it  remain  in  water  about  2 
hours  before  it  is  dressed;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  it,  let  it  gradually  come  to  a  boil,  then  gently  simmer  until 
quite  tender.  Allow  ample  time  for  it  to  cook,  as  nothing  is  more  disa- 
greeable than  underdone  pork,  and  when  boiled  fast,  the  meat  becomes 
hard.  This  is  sometimes  served  with  boiled  poultry  and  roast  veal, 
instead  of  bacon ;  when  tender,  and  not  over  salt,  it  will  be  found  equally 
good. 

Time. — ^A  piece  of  pickled  pork  weighing  z  lbs.,  i^  hour;  4  Ibs^,  rather 
more  than  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb.  for  the  primest  parts. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Pork  Pies.  55? 

1216.— PORK  PIE8.    (Ff.— Pat^s  de  Pore.) 

(Warwickshire  Recipe,) 

Ingredients.— For  the  crust,  5  lbs.  of  lard  to  14  lbs.  of  flour,  milk  and 
water.  For  filling  the  pies,  to  every  3  lbs.  of  meat  allow  i  oz.  of  salt,  2  J 
oz.  of  pepper,  a  small  quantity  of  cayenne,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Rub  into  the  flour  a  portion  of  the  lard ;  the  remainder  put 
with  sufficient  milk  and  water  to  mix  the  crust,  and  boil  this  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  boiling  on  the  flour,  and  knead  and  beat  it 
till  perfectly  smooth.  Now  raise  the  crust  in  either  a  round  or  oval  form, 
cut  up  the  pork  into  pieces  the  si^e  of  a  nut,  season  it  in  the  above  pro- 
portion, and  press  it  compactly  into  the  pie,  in  alternate  layers  of  fat  and 
lean,  and  pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  lay  on  the  lid,  cut  the  edges 
smoothly  round,  and  pinch  them  together.  Bake  in  a  brick  oven,  which 
should  be  slow,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  Very  frequently,  the  inex- 
perienced cook  finds  much  difficulty  in  raising  the  crust.  She  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold,  or  it  will  fall  imme- 
diately; to  prevent  this,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  near  the 
fire  as  possible.  As  considerable  dexterity  and  expertness  are  necessary 
to  raise  the  crust  with  the  hand  only,  a  glass  bottle  or  small  jar  may  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  paste,  and  the  crust  moulded  on  this  ;  but  be 
particular  that -it  is  kept  warm  the  whole  time. 

Snffleient. — ^The  proportions  for  i  pie  are  i  lb.  of  flour  and  3  lbs,  of 
meat. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

1217— LITTLE  RAISED  PORK-PIES. 

(Fr.— Petits  Pat^s  de  Pore.) 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  mutton  suet,  salt 
and  white  pepper  to  taste,  4  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  pork,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
powdered  sage. 

Mode.— Well  dry  the  flour,  mince  the  suet,  and  put  these  with  the 
butter  into  a  saucepan,  to  be  made  hot,  and  add  a  little  salt.  When 
melted,  mix  it  up  into  a  stiff"  paste,  and  put  it  before  the  fire  with  a  cloth 
over  it  until  ready  to  make  up ;  chop  the  pork  into  small  pieces,  season  it 
with  white  pepper,  salt  and  powdered  sage ;  divide  the  paste  into  rather 
small  pieces,  raise  it  in  a  round  or  oval  form,  fill  with  the  meat,  and  bftke 
in  a  brick  oven.  These  pies  will  require  a  fiercer  oven  than  those  in  the 
preceding  recipe,  as  they  are  made  so  much  smaller,  and  consequently  do 
not  require  so  soaking  a  heat. 

Time.— If  made  small,  about  li  hour. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 
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1218.-TO  MAKE  BRAWN. 

Ingredients.— To  a  pig's  head  weighing  6  lbs.  allow  li  lb.  of  lean  beef, 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper,  a  little  cayenne,  6 
pounded  cloves. 

Mode. — Cut  off  the  cheeks  and  salt  them,  unless  the  head  be  small, 
when  all  may  be  used.  After  carefully  cleaning  the  head,  put  it  on  in 
sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it,  with  the  beef,  and  skim  it  just  before  it 
boils.  A  head  weighing  6  lbs.  will  require  boiling  from  2  to  3  hours. 
When  sufficiently  boiled  to  come  off  the  bones  easily,  put  it  into  a  hot 
pan,  remove  the  bones,  and  chop  the  meat  with  a  sharp  knife  before  the 
fire,  together  with  the  heef.  //  is  necessary  to  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  fat  settling  in  it.  Sprinkle  in  the  seasoning,  which  should  have 
been  previously  mixed.  Stir  it  well  and  put  it  quickly  into  a  brawn-tin  if 
you  have  one,  if  not,  a  cake-tin  or  mould  will  answer  the  purpose,  if 
the  meat  is  well  pressed  with  weights,  which  must  not  be  removed  for 
several  hours.  When  quite  cold,  dip  the  tin  into  boiling  water  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  the  preparation  will  turn  out  and  be  fit  for  use. 

Time.— From  2  to  3  hours.  Average  Cost,  for  a  pig's  head,  si.  per 
pound. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

The  liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled  will  make  good  pea  soup,  and 
the  fat,  if  skimmed  off  and  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  poured  into 
cold  water,  answers  the  purposes  of  lard. 

1219.— TO  MAKE  SAUSAGES.    (Fr.-Saucisses.) 

{Author's  Oxford  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  pork,  fat  and  lean,  without  skin  or  gristle  ;  i  lb. 
of  lean  veal,  i  lb.  of  beef  suet,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  the  rind  of  i  lemon, 
some  nutmeg,  6  sage  leaves,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  savoury,  i  teaspoonful  of  marjoram. 

Mode. — Chop  the  pork,  veal  and  suet  finely  together,  add  the  bread- 
crumbs, lemon-peel  (which  should  be  well  minced),  and  a  grating  of  nut- 
meg. Wash  and  chop  the  sage-leaves  very  finely ;  add  these,  with  the 
remaining  ingredients,  to  the  sausage-meat,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed, 
either  put  the  meat  into  skins,  or,  when  wanted  for  table,  form  it  into 
little  cakes,  which  should  be  floured  and  fried. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  25. 6d, 

Sufficient  for  about  30  moderate-sized  sausages. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

The  Bog  In  BngUmd.— From  time  immemorial,  in  England,  this  animal  has  been  esteemed  as 
of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  vast  herds  of  swine  were  tended  by  men, 
who  watched  over  their  safety,  and  who  collected  them  under  shelter  at  night.  At  that  time,  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  was  the  staple  article  of  consumption  in  every  family,  and  a  large  portum  of 
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the  wealth  of  the  rich  freemen  of  the  country  consisted  of  these  animals.  Hence  it  was  common 
to  make  bequests  of  swine^  with  lands  for  their  support ;  and  to  these  were  attached  righu  and 
privileges  in  connection  with  their  feeding,  and  the  extent  of  woodUnd  to  be  occupied  by  a  given 
number  waa  granted  in  accordance  with  established  rules.  This  is  proved  by  an  ancient  Saxon 
grant,  quoted  by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  where  the  right  of  pastnr- 
aij?e  IS  conveyed  in  a  deed  by  the  followinK  words :— "  I  give  food  for  seventy  swine  In  that  woody 
aUotment  which  the  countrymen  call  Wolferdinlegb." 


Z220.-FRIED  SAUSAGES. 

Ingredients.— Sausages ;  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Mode. — Prick  the  sausages  with  a  fork  (this  prevents  them  from  burst- 
ing), and  put  them  into  a  frying-pan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Keep 
moving  the  pan  about,  and  turn  the  sausages  three 
or  four  times.  In  from  10  to  12  minutes  they  will 
be  sufiiciently  cooked,  unless  they  are  very  large, 
when  a  little  more  time  should  be  allowed  for 
them.    Dish  them  with  or  without  a  piece  of  toast  *"**  **"**  "** 


y<r/c^ 


under  them,  and  serve  very  hot.  In  some  counties,  sausages  are  boiled 
and  served  on  toast.  They  should  be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and 
simmered  for  about  10  or  12  minutes. 

Time. — 10  to  12  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod,  to  is.  per  lb. 

Seasonable. — Good  from  September  to  March. 

Note.— Sometimes,  in  close  warm  weather,  sausages  very  soon  turn  sour ;  to 
prevent  this,  put  them  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  small  piece  of  butter 
to  keep  them  moist.  When  wanted  for  table,  they  will  not  require  so  long  frying 
as  uncooked  sausages. 

Ths  Saxon  Swlnehard.— The  men  employed  in  herding  twine  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
of  our  history  were,  in  general,  thralls  or  Dorn  slaves  of  the  soil,  who  were  assisted  by  powerful 
doi^  capable  even  of  singly  contending  with  the  wolf  until  his  master  came  with  his  spear  to  the 
rescue.  In  the  **  Ivannoe'*  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  we  have  an  admirable  picture,  in  the  character 
of  Gurth,  an  AnglO'Saxon  swine-herd,  as  we  also  have  of  his  master,  a  lu'ge  landed  proprietor,  a 
great  portion  otwhose  wealth  consisted  of  swine,  and  whose  rude  but  plentiful  board  was  liber- 
ally  supplied  with  the  flesh. 

I22I.-SAUSAGE-MEAT  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  lean  pork,  add  i  lb.  of  fat  bacon,  i  02. 
of  salt,  I  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  J  teaspoonfal  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  tea- 
spoonfol  of  minced  parsley. 

Mode.— Remove  from  the  pork  all  skin,  gristle  and  bone,  and  chop  it 
finely  with  the  bacon ;  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  and  carefully  mix 
all  together.  Pound  it  well  in  a  mortar,  make  it  into  convenient-sized 
cakes,  flour  these,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown  for  about  ten  minutes.  This 
IS  a  very  simple  method  of  making  sansage-meat,  and,  on  trial,  will  prove 
very  good,  its  great  recommendation  being  that  it  is  so  easily  made. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Oostr  lod.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  fix>m  September  to  March. 
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1222— TO  SCALD  A  SUCKING-PIG.   (Fn-Cochon  au  Lalt.) 

Put  the  pig  into  cold  water  directly  it  is  killed ;  let  it  remain  for  a  few 

mimites,  then  immerse  it  in  a  large  pan  of  boiling  water  for  two  minutes. 

Take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a  table,  and  poll  off  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  the  skin  looks  clean,  make  a  slit  down  the  belly,  take  out  the 

entrails,  well  clean  the  nostrils  and  ears,  wash  the  pig  in  cold  water,  and 

wipe  it  thorougly  dry.    Take  off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint,  and  loosen  and 

leave  sufficient  skin  to  turn  neatly  over.   If  not  to  be  dressed  immediately, 

fold  it  in  a  wet  cloth,  to  keep  it  from  the  air. 

The  Leamed  Pig-^Tbat  the  pig  is  capable  of  education  is  a  fact  long  known  to  the  world ; 
and  though,  like  the  ass,  naturally  stubborn  and  obstinate,  that  he  is  equally  amenable,  with 
other  animals,  to  caresses  and  kindness,  has  been  shown  from  very  remote  tmie ;  the  best  modern 
evidence  of  hia  docility,  however,  is  the  instance  of  the  leamed  pig.  first  exhibited  about  a  cen- 
tury  since,  but  which  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own  time  by  repeated  instances  of  an 
animal  who  will  put  together  all  the  letters  or  figures  that  compose  the  day,  month,  hour,  and  date 
of  the  exhibition,  besides  many  other  unquestioned  evidences  of  memory.  The  old  anecdote  of 
breaking  a  cow  into  a  pointer,  till  she  became  more  staunch  even  than  the  dog  itseU,  though  sur- 
prising, IS  far  less  wonderful  than  that  evidence  of  eduMtion  where  so  generally  obtuse  an  animal 
may  be  taught  sot  only  to  spell,  but  couple  figures  and  give  dates  correctly. 

ia23.--ROAST  SUCKING-PIG.    (Fn-Cochon  au  Lait  R6tL) 

Ingredients. — Pig,  6  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  i6  sage-leaves,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  salad  oil  or  butter  to 
baste  with,  about  ^  pint  of  gravy,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — A  sucking-pig,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  should  not  be  more 
than  three  weeks  old,  and  should  be  dressed  the  same  day  that  it  is  killed. 
After  preparing  the  pig  for  cooking,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  stuff  it 
with  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  minced  sage,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  e%%,  all  of  which  should  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
put  into  the  body  of  the  pig.  Sew  up  the  slit  neatly,  and  truss  the  legs 
back,  to  allow  the  inside  to  be  roasted,  and  the  under  part  to  be  crisp. 
Put  the  pig  down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire,  not  too  near,  and  let  it  lay  till 
thoroughly  dry ;  then  have  ready  some  butter  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  thin 

cloth,  and  rub  the  pig  with  this  in  every 
part.  Keep  it  well  rubbed  with  the  butter 
the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  roasting,  and  do 
not  allow  the  crackling  to  become  blistered 
or  burnt.  When  half-done,  hang  a  pig* 
iron  before  the  middle  part  (if  this  is  not 
obtainable,  use  a  flat-iron),  to  prevent  its 
aoAST  sucKWG-PiG.  j^^^  scorchcd  and  dried  up  before  the 

ends  are  done.  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
part  that  and  the  body  down  the  middle.  Chop  the  brains  and  mix  them 
with  the  stuffing ;  add  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon* 
juice,  and  the  gravy  that  flowed  firom  the  pig;  put  a  little  of  this  on  the 
dish  with  the  pig,  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  in  a  tureen.  Place  the  pig 
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back  to  back  in  the  dish,  with  one  half  of  the  head  on  each  side,  and  one  of 
the  ears  at  each  end,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible.  Instead  of  the 
butter,  many  cooks  take  salad  oil  for  basting,  which  makes  the  crackling 
crisp  ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  considered,,  perhaps 
it  is  desirable  to  use  it ;  but  be  particular  that  it  is  very  pure,  or  it  will 
impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  meat.  The  brains  and  stul&ng  may 
be  stirred  into  a  tureen  of  melted  butter  instead  of  gravy,  when  the  latter 
is  not  liked.  Apple-sauce  and  the  old-fashioned  currant-sauce  are  not 
yet  quite  obsolete  as  an  accompaniment  to  roast  pig. 

Time.— i^  to  2  hours  for  a  small  pig.    Average  Cost^  65.  to  Ss. 

Sufficient  for  9  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

How  BOMt  Pig  WM  DllOOTerad.— Charles  Lamb,  who,  in  (he  earl v  part  of  this  centtiry,  de- 
lighted the  reading  public  by  his  <luaint  prode  sketches,  written  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  of 
Biia,**  has,  in  his  own  quiet,  humorous  wav,  devoted  one  paper  to  the  subject  of  Roast  Pig^  and 
more  especially  to  that  luzurions  and  toothsome  dainty  known  as  '*  ckacklinq  ;"  and  shows,  in 
a  maimer  peculiarly  his  own,  "  how  crackling  first  came  into  the  world." 

According  to  this  erudite  authority,  man,  in  the  golden  age^er,  at  all  events,  the  primitive  age  -^ 
eat  bis  pork  and  bacon  raw,  as,  indeed,  he  did  his  beef  and  mutton ;  unless,  as  Hudibras  tells  US| 
he  was  an  epicure,  when  he  used  to  make  a  saddle  of  his  saddle  of  mutton,  after  spreading  it  on  his 
borse's  back,  and  riding  on  it  for  a  few  hours,  till  thoroughly  warmed,  he  sat  down  to  the  luxury 
of  a  dish  cooked  to  a  turn.  At  the  epoch  of  the  story,  however,  a  citijcen  of  some  Scythian  com* 
mmity  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  hut,  or  that  portion  of  it  containing  his  live  stock  of  pigs, 
Imrnt  down.  In  going  over  the  debris  on  the  following  day,  and  picking  out  all  the  available 
salvage,  the  proprietor  touched  something  unusually  or  unexpectedly  hot,  which  caused  him  to 
shake  his  hand  with  great  energy,  and  clap  the  tips  of  has  saffering  fingers  to  his  mouth.  The  act 
was  simple  and  natural,  but  the  result  was  wonderful.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  ecstatic  pleasure, 
his  frame  distended,  and,  conscious  of  a  celestial  odour,  bis  nostrils  widened^  and,  while  drawing 
in  deep  inspirations  of  the  ravishing  perfume,  he  sucked  his  fingers  with  a  gusto  he  had  never,  in 
his  most  hungry  moments,  conceived.  Clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  beneath  him,  he  at  last 
broogbt  to  view  the  carcase  of  one  of  his  pigs,  roasted  to  tUath,  Stoopine  down  to  examine  this 
curious  object,  and  touching  its  body,  a  fragment  of  the  burnt  skin  was  detached,  which,  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  dread,  he  at  length,  and  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  put  into  his 
mouth.  Ye  gods  I  the  felicity  he  then  enjoyed  no  pen  can  chronicle  I  then  it  was  that  he» the 
world— first  tasted  crackling.  Like  a  miser  with  his  gold,  the  Scythian  hid  his  treasure  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  world,  and  feasted,  in  secret,  more  sumptuouslv  than  the  gods.  When  he  had 
eaten  up  all  his  pig,  the  poor  man  felt  into  a  melancholy ;  he  refused  the  most  tempting  steak,  though 
cooked  on  the  horse's  back,  and  turned  every  half  nour  after  his  own  favourite  recipe ;  he  fell 
in  fact,  from  his  appetite,  and  was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  till,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  torments 
of  memory  he  hourly  suffered,  he  rose  one  night  and  secretly  set  fire  to  his  hut,  and  once  more 
was  restored  to  flesh  and  manhood.  Finding  it  impossible  to  Kve  in  future  without  roast*pig,  be 
set  fire  to  his  house  every  time  bis  larder  became  empty ;  till  at  last  bis  neighbours,  scandalized 
by  the  frequency  of  these  incendiarv  acts,  brought  bis  conduct  before  the  supreme  council  dt 
the  nation.  To  avert  the  penalty  that  awaited  him,  he  brought  his  judges  to  the  smouldering 
rains,  and,  discovering  the  secret,  invited  them  to  eat ;  which  having  done,  with  tears  of  grati* 
tude,  the  august  synod  embraced  him,  and^  with  an  overflowing  feeling  of  ecstasy,  dedicated  m 
sutue  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  first  instituted  roast  pork. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR    CARVING  PORK. 


i224.-SUCKING-Pia 

A  sucking-pig  seems,  at  first  sight,  rather  an  elaborate  dish,  or  rathet 
animal,  to  carve;  but,  by  Carefully  mastering  the  details  of  the  bCi^ 
ness,  every  difficulty  will  vanish;   and  if  a  partial  failure  be  at  first 
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made,  yet  all    embarrassment  will    quickly  disappear   on     a    second 

trial.  A  sucking-pig  is 
usually  sent  to  table  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  first  point 
to  be  attended  to,  after  it 
is  brought  to  table,  is  to 
separate  the  shoulder  from 
the  carcase,  by  carrying 
the  knife  quickly  and  neatly 
round  the  circular  line,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  a,  b,  c ; 
the     shoulder    will    then 

ROAST  PIG.  ..  ,^, 

easily  come  away.  The 
next  step  is  to  take  off  the  leg ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  same  way,  by 
cutting  round  this  joint  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  figures  a,  b,  c,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  shoulder.  The  ribs  then  stand  fairly  open  to  the 
knife,  which  should  be  carried  down  in  the  direction  of  the  line  d  to  e  ; 
and  two  or  three  helpings  will  dispose  of  these.  The  other  half  of  the 
pig  is  served,  of  course,  in  the  same  manner.  Different  parts  of  the  pig 
are  variously  esteemed  ;  some  preferring  the  flesh  of  the  neck ;  others, 
the  ribs,  and  others,  again,  the  shoulders.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  a 
sucking-pig  is  delicious,  delicate  eating ;  but,  in  carving  it,  the  host  should 
consult  the  various  tastes  and  fancies  of  his  guests,  keeping  the  larger 
joints  generally  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 


1225.— HAM. 

In  cutting  a  ham,  the  carver  must  be  guided  according  as  he  desires 
to  practise  economy,  or  have,  at  once,  fine  slices  out  of  the  prime  part. 
Under   the   first   supposition,  he  w^ill  commence  at  the  knuckle  end, 
and  cut  off  thin  slices  to- 
wards the  thick  part  of  the 
ham,    slanting    the    knife 
from  the  thick  part  to  the 
knuckle.     To    rsach    the 
choicer  portion,  the  knife, 
which  must  be  very  sharp 
and  thin,  should  be  car-* 
ried    quite   down   to   the 
bone,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  a  to  b.    There  are 
some  who  like  to  carve  a  ham  by  cutting  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  then 
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slicing  pieces  oflf  inside  the  hole,  gradually  enlarging  the  circle ;  but  we 
think  this  a  plan  not  to  be  recommended.  A  ham,  either  hot  or  cold, 
is  sent  to  table  with  a  paper  ruffle  round  the  knuckle. 


I226.-LEG  OF  PORK. 

This  joint,  which  is  such  a  favourite  one  with  many  people,  is  easy  to 
carve.  The  knife  should  be  carried  sharply  down  to  the  bone,  clean 
through  the  crackling,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  a  to  d.  Sage  and 
onion  and  apple  sauce  are 
usually  sent  to  table  with 
this  dish — sometimes  the 
leg  of  pork  is  stuffed— and 
the  guests  should  be  asked 
if  they  will  have  either  or 
both.  A  frequent  plan, 
and  we  think  a  good  one, 
is  now  pursued  of  sending 
sage  and  onion  to  table 
separately  from  the  joint, 
as  it  is  not  everybody  to 
whom  the  flavour  of  this 
stuffing  is  agreeable. 


LBO  OP   PORX. 


1227.— LOIN  OF  PORK. 

As  with  a  loin  of  mutton,  it  is  essential  a  loin  of  pork  must  be  properly 

jointed  before  cooking,  and 
the  crackling  must  be  scored. 
These  points  being  at- 
tended to,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  carving  the  joint. 
The  knife  should  be  inserted 
at  fig.  A,  and  carried  be- 
tween the  bones  along  the 
dotted  line  to  fig.  b,  dividing 
the  joint  into  neat  and  even 
chops. 

Note.— The  other  dishes  of  pork  do  not  call  for  any  special  remarks  as  to  their 
carving  or  helping. 


LOlM  OF  POUE. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
PRESERVED   AND   TINNED  MEAT. 

1228.  An  Important  Trade  has  sprung  up  within  th«  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  tinned  foods  of  various  kinds.  There  are  some  indications  that  the 
trade  has  passed  its  greatest  success,  the  latest  returns  having  persistently  shown  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  import  of  tinned  meat  and  an  increase  in  that  of  fresh  meat. 
When  tinned  provisions  were  first  introduced  the  problem  of  bringing  fresh  meat 
from  distant  continents  to  the  London  market  had  not  yet  been  solved,  and  it  was 
confidently  pr^icted  that  tinned  meat  would  change  the  whole  aspect  of  (he 
butchers*  trade. 

Previous  to  the  disoovery  of  the  method,  muttoui  in  Australia,  was  grown  for  the 
sake  of  the  wool  and  the  carcass  was  wasted,  or  melted  down  for  tallow.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tinned  provisions  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  food-sup- 
ply, and  if  they  have  not  taken  the  place  that  once  was  claimed  for  them  that 
15  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  at  first  overlooked  or  non-eidstent. 

1229.  Over-cooking,— The  great  drawback  of  tinned  meat  is  that  it  Is  over- 
cooked. The  mode  of  its  preparation  necessitates  this :  Tins  containing  cooked 
meat,  with  one  small  aperture  only,  are  placed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  zinc  which 
is  made  to  boil.  The  boiling  point  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  considerably  above  that  of 
water,  and  consequently  the  contents  of  the  tin  are  heated  to  the  highest  possible 
point  and  a  jet  of  steam  and  air  pours  from  the  one  small  hole  in  the  tin.  As 
soon  as  the  air  is  exhausted  and  only  steam  issues  a  drop  of  solder  closes  the  tin, 
which,  in  cooling,  collapses.  If  ever  so  little  air  remains,  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  the  sides  of  the  tin  bulge ;  this  bulging  is  therefore  always  a  bad  sign. 

For  choosing  tins  the  only  point  to  be  observed  is  a  slight  concavity  of  sides 
and  top.  There  is  some  sliffht  dififerencein  different  makers,  both  in  price  and  in 
quality,  but  this  is  far  less  than  the  wide  difference  between  tinned  meat  and  any 
other  kind  of  meat  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

1230.  Value  of  Tinned  Meat— The  whole  of  the  meat  is  in  the  tin,  and 
those  who  judge  only  from  theory  have  therefore  argued  that  there  is  as  much 
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faediiln  power  in  a  2  lb.  tin  of  meat  aft  in  2  lbs.  of  cooked  meat.  Practice,  how- 
ever, coDTiooes  ns  that  the  value  of  the  two  is  not  the  same.  Not  what  a  man 
swaUowa,  but  what  he  digests  and  assimilates  feeds  him.  It  is.  besides,  necessary 
that  tlifi  digestive  orgau  should  be  always  employed,  for  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
dome  tfaejr  clamour  for  more.  A  very  readily  digestible  food  even  if  it  be  nutri* 
tioos,  is  not  desirable  for  the  man  who  works  hard  all  day  in  the  open  air. 

Tinned  meat  is  received  with  disfavour  on  account  of  both  these  objections. 
The  hardworking  poor  complain  that  it  is  not  as  satisfying  as  an  equal  weight  of 
botchers'  meat:  and  the  fastidiona  declare  that  the  peculiar  toughness  of  the 
overcooked  fibre  and  the  want  of  flavour  prevent  that  willing  digestion  for  which 
the  agreeable  character  of  the  food  is  ooe  of  the  first  necessities. 

Probably  a  great  part  of  that  sold  in  this  country  is  eaten  cold  by  those  who 
by  ignorance  or  by  circumstances  are  prevented  from  cooking  at  home.  That  it  is 
a  good  change  from  the  salt  fish  and  meat  with  which  it  alternates  in  the  diet  of 
the  poor  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  successful  use  of  tinned  meat  on  board  ship, 
where  salt  junk  was  until  recently  served  out  daily. 

1231.  To  Cook  Tinned  Meat, -^-Bui  for  our  readers  tinned  meat  is  only 
an  addition  to  an  already  sufficient  diet,  chiefly  valuable  because  it  is  at  hand 
when  butcher's  shops  are  not,  and  is  convenient  to  furnish  forth  an  impromptu 
meal. 

Scattered  up  and  down  among  redpes  for  cold  meat  cookery  many  hints  and 
directions  are  given  for  the  substitution  of  tinned  meat.  That  it  is  cooked  too  much 
and  should  be  but  just  warmed  through  in  a  good  gravy  Is  a&a  rule  true  of  all  cold 
meat,  which  is  very  frequently  spoiled  by  boiling  and  simmering,  but  it  is  especially 
true  here.  That  the  meat  is  tasteless  and  insipid  necessitates  a  high-flavoured 
or  sharp  sauce.  And  because  the  tough  fibres  and  unusual  consistence  of  the 
meat  constitute  one  of  itssreatest  &ults,  it  is  often  advisable  to  chop  or  mince  it 
before  serving.  Perhaps  Vie  best  plan  of  all  is  to  take  out  any  large  and  well- 
shaped  pieces  that  may  be  suitable  for  serving  whole  in  a  gravy,  and  then  to 
reserve  the  scraps  for  mincing  separately  as  croquettes,  rissoles,  &c. 

The  fat  is  alwa]rs  melted  and  has  the  unpleasant  granular  texture  of  dripping, 
so  that  it  is  as  well  to  remove  it  at  once  and  to  use  it  for  the  sauce,  or  to  melt  it 
down  and  reserve  it  for  any  other  purpose.  Melted  beef  fat  or  marrow  is  sold  in 
tins  for  pastry  making,  and  is  cheap  and  good.  It  can  be  used  at  any  time 
instead  ot  lard  or  dripping. 

1232.  Tinned  Soups  are  certainly  the  best  foods  of  the  class.  There  is  no 
overcooking  bore,  and  country  housewives  find  it  indispensable,  as  their  town 
sisters  find  it  desirable,  to  have  a  tin  of  soup  to  fall  back  on  in  an  emergency. 
Both  meat  and  veget2d>le  soups  are  sold :  the  former  require  the  addition  of 
water  and  flavouring ;  a  vegetable  broth  is  the  best  combmation  of  these  two. 
Several  quarts  of  pot  liquor — such  as  that  for  instance  in  which  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  carrots  have  been  boiled— can  be  turned  into  palatable  soup  with  a  tin  of 
meat  soup.  Moreover,  if  every  cook  carried  out  our  directions  lor  a  stock-pot. 
on  page  135.  there  would  always  be  the  wherewithal  to  make  a  tin  of  soup  mto 
a  tureen  full. 

In  all  tinned  foods  there  is  a  daneer  that  small  lumps  of  solder,  used  in  sealing 
the  tin.  may  fall  inside  and  be  accidentally  swallowed  with  the  meat.  In  turning 
out  a  tin  of  soup  they  should  be  looked  for  in  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  and 
removed.  The  danger  is  frequently  obviated  by  leaving  a  small  projection  of  tin 
underneath  the  hole  to  catch  the  solder. 

1233.  Tinned  Fish  is  very  largely  consumed.    Some  are  preserved  in  the 
—  way  as  the  meat ;  in  others  oil  is  used;  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to 
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exclude  the  air.  Sardines,  pilchards,  and  herrings  are  eat«n  more  as  relishes 
than  in  the  place  of  solid  food.  The  best  are  preserved  in  olive  oil,  but  cotton 
seed  oil  often  replaces  it.  The  commoner  kinds  of  fish  are  so  cheap  and  so 
plentiful  in  England  that  it  is  not  worth  while,  though  it  would  be  possible,  to  tin 
them ;  we  usually  find  in  this  form  only  salmon,  lobster,  oysters,  and  prawns — ^the 
delicacies  among  fish ;  the  three  former  are  eaten  in  immense  quantities  by  all 
classes  of  the  population.  Prawns  may  be  successfully  served  in  many  ways,  but 
they  are  always  costly,  and  except  for  garnishing  their  worth  does  not  come  up 
to  their  reputation.  For  the  familiar  preparation  of  curried  prawns  the  contents 
of  a  tin  serve  well. 

Tinned  fish  varies  in  quality  as  fresh  fish  varies.  Whether  one  gets  a  young 
salmon  or  an  old  one,  a  good  lobster  or  a  tough  one  depends  upon  chance.  But 
the  average  is  good,  and  for  such  dishes  as  lobster  puree  and  salad,  salmon  or 
lobster  cutlets  and  oyster  sauce,  they  are  most  useful.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pretend  that  the  tins  are  as  good  as  the  fresh  fish.  Everyone  who  has  money 
and  opportunity  to  procure  fresh  fish  will  do  so.  But  there  remains  the  majority 
to  whom  economy  is  a  necessity,  and  for  whom  the  choice  lies  between  tinned 
lobster  or  salmon  or  oysters,  and  none.  If  the  majority  are  of  our  opinion  they 
will  use  the  tins. 

1234.  Methods  of  Preserving  itfea^.— There.are  other  means  of  pre- 
serving meat  than  by  tinning  it,  and  if  the  imports  of  tins  do  not  increase  that 
is  not  because  we  are  growing  more  of  our  meat  at  home.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
said  that  four  per  cent,  of  our  country  supply  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  London 
supply  came  from  abroad,  and  the  quantity  was  annually  mcreasing  then,  and  is 
increasing  still.  We  keep  on  importing  less  live  stock,  less  salt  beef  and  tinned 
meats,  and  more  fresh  meat.  Much  of  the  fresh  meat  is  spoken  of  as  *'  frozen  " 
meat,  and  it  is  actually  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board  directly  it  is  killed,  and  in  that 
state  carried  to  the  coast  and  put  on  board  ships  fitted  with  refrigerating  cham- 
bers, where  the  air  is  always  kept  several  degrees  below  freezing  point.  No  meat 
nor  anything  else  can  putnfy  without  some  air,  some  moisture,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat.  From  the  tins  all  the  air  is  excluded,  and  so  whatever  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tin  after  once  it  is  sealed  the  meat  remains  sweet.  It  may  be 
carried  to  the  Tropics,  or  stand  in  the  hottest  cupboard  in  the  house,  and  it  is  all 
the  same.  The  New  Zealand  meat  is  preserved  on  quite  another  principle.  A 
few  years  ago  the  body  of  an  animal  dead  many  years  was  found  by  some  Arctic 
explorers  buried  in  the  ice,  but  though  it  had  lain  there  so  long  it  was  as  well 
preserved  as  though  it  had  only  died  the  day  before.  We  all  know  the  preserva-- 
tive  action  of  ice  as  used  by  the  fishmongers.  The  meat  is  stored  in  cold  air 
chambers  in  the  ships,  and  on  its  arrival  in  England  it  is  transferred  to  similar 
store-houses  on  land.  So  lontc  as  the  heat  does  not  rise  above  a  certain  point  it 
is  preserved,  but,  like  the  fish  taken  from  the  slab  of  ice,  it  very  soon  goes  bad 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  method  of  preserving  meat  is  merely  a  larger 
application  of  the  common  practice  of  storing  meat  in  an  ics-chamber  or 
refrigerator. 

1235.  I>ried  Meat,^Boih  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  preserved  by  drying. 
Fish  is  constantly  smaked  and  dried,  and  thus  prepared  it  forms  a  large  part  of 
ths  food  of  our  town  poor.  Beef  and  other  meat  is  cut  in  slices  and  dried  in  the 
9Dn  and  wind  in  countries  where  sun  heat  is  more  powerful  than  here.  Pemmican 
is  dried  meat  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  fat,  but  even  that  is  less  used 
than  heretofore,  and  in  general,  drying  as  a  means  of  preserving  meat  may  be 
said  to  have  b^^n  superseded  by  more  modem  methods. 

1236.  Salt  JIfeaf.— Salt  and  saltpetre  are  the  antiseptics  most  commonly 
used  in  the  preservation  of  food,  and  their  use  for  this  purpose  dates  from  long 
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ago.  Centuries  ago,  even  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  the  South  of  England, 
there  was  no  food  to  keep  the  cattle  all  the  winter,  for  the  grass  wass  scanty,  and 
turnips  are  a  very  recent  importation.  In  the  autumn  everyone  killM  meat  and 
salted  it  down  for  home  consumption  through  the  coming  months.  Fresh 
meat,  winter  and  summer  alike,  was  what  no  one  could  have  and  no  one  expected. 
Even  now,  fresh  mutton  in  winter  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  Scotland,  and  we  see  there  salt  fish,  mutton,  hams,  with  only  the  occasional 
variation  of  eggs  and  a  fowl  or  two. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  salt  meat  is  driven  away  from  our  markets  by  fresh, 
for  salt  draws  the  juice  out  of  the  meat  with  all  its  soluble  constituents,  and  at  the 
.same  time  it  hardens  the  fibre  of  the  meat  itself,  and  so  makes  it  less  digestible. 
The  brine  in  which  several  pieces  of  meat  have  been  pickled  will  almost  set  into 
a  jelly,  so  much  has  it  extracted  from  the  meat,  and  all  is,  of  course,  wasted. 
Some  say  that  a  third  of  the  meat  is  lost  by  salting,  or  even  more.  The  salt  can 
be  drawn  out  of  the  meat  by  soaking  it  in  water,  but  nothing  can  restore  to  it 
what  it  has  lost.  Everyone  knows  that  salted  food  cannot  be  used  for  any  length 
of  time  without  injury  to  the  health.  Its  smallest  drawback  is*-and  even  this 
smallest  is  considerable — that  it  naturally  encourages  thirst,  and  it  is  allowed 
that  all  animals  thrive  better  on  moist  foods  than  on  dry  foods  and  water.  We 
do  not.  unfortunately,  quench  our  thirst  on  any  drink  so  harmless  as  water,  but 
even  if  we  did,  salt  foods  would  be  undesirable  on  this  account.  The  worst  is 
that  salted  meat  has  lost  its  juice  with  those  saline  constituents  that  are  not 
readily  supplied  except  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  precisely  those  foods  that 
are  rarest  wherever  salt  meat  is  most  likely  to  be  used,  in  large  towns,  cold 
countries,  during  the  winter  season,  or  at  sea.  Sailors  at  sea  get  rations  of  lime 
juice  when  the  supply  of  vegetables  brought  from  shore  comes  to  an  end,  not  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  salt,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  bring  in  another  form 
what  the  brine  has  taken  away.  In  Norway,  salt  food  and  scurvy  are  alike 
common.  In  our  large  towns  we  owe  more  than  we  know  to  the  shiploads  of 
oranges  that  are  brought  over  sea  and  sold  in  every  street.  Salt  food  is  often 
preserved  from  air  by  being  stuffed  into  sausage  skins,  and  potted.  Sugar  is 
also  frequently  used  as  an  antiseptic,  generally  with  salt,  for  meat. 

1237.  Smoked  MeaL — Smoking  meat  and  fish  greatly  increases  its  power 
o{  keeping.  Creosote  is  an  excellent  antiseptic,  and  is  sold  to  paint  over  meat  as 
a  substitute  for  the  lengthy  and  troublesome  process  ofsmoking. 


RECIPES   FOR  TINNED   MEAT. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
1238.-COLD  MEAT. 

Ingredients.— I  tin  of  meat,  parsley. 

Mode. — This  is  an  excellent  breakfast,  supper  or  luncheon  dish.  It 
requires  a  skilful  person  to  open  the  tin,  or  the  dish  will  be  spoiled  as 
far  as  appearance  goes.  The  meat  should  be  turned  out  as  firm  and 
whole  as  it  is  possible  to  turn  it  out.  With  a  flat  instrument — a  wooden 
paper-knife  answers  the  purpose  excellently — clear  away  every  vestige  of 
fat,  jelly,  dripping,  &c.,  that  may  adhere  to  the  meat ;  garnish  with  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  serve  with  mashed  potatoes,  pickles  and  salad. 

Another  ai*d  a  very  good  way  is  to  renv)ve  all  the  best  shaped  and 
unbroken  pieces  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  circle  on  a  dish.  Fill  up  the 
centre  with  salad,  and  pour  a  thick  mayonnaise  sauce  over.  Garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  beetroot,  small  lettuces,  or  meat  jelly. 

Average  Cost,  is.  per  2-lb.  tin. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1239.-BEEF  COLLOPS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  Australian  beef,  2  oz.  of  butter  or  dripping, 
I  onion,  J  pint  of  stock,  No.  273,  i  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  salt,  pepper. 

Mode. — Mince  the  beef  fine,  put  the  butter  or  dripping  into  a  stew- 
pan  and  the  onion,  chopped  fine,  till  it  is  nicely  browned.  Add  the 
juice  of  the  lemon,  the  stock,  ketchup  and  seasoning,  simmer  5  minutes, 
then  add  the  meat,  simmer  five  minutes  longer,  an4  serve  on  a  hot  dish 
with  a  border  of  mashed  potatoes  or  rice. 

Time.— 15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  10^, 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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t24o.-MEAT  CROQUETTES. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  meat,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs  "or  cold  potatoes, 
i  lb.  of  dripping,  salt,  pQpper,  x  egg,  hot  lard,  parsley. 

Mode.— Chop  the  meat  and  bread-crumbs  fine,  then  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  dripping  and  seasoning.  Make  the  mixture  into  small  rolls,  dip 
them  in  the  beaten  egg,  then  in  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  4  or  5  minutes 
in  boiling  lard  until  they  are  a  good  brown.  Serve  with  gravy  round 
themj;  garnish  with  fried  parsley.    This  is  a  good  luncheon  or  supper  dish. 

Time.— 10  to  25  minutes.   Average  Cost,  iid. 

SnfSoient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

iii4i.-.CURRIED  BEEF. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  Australian  beef,  3  oz.  of  butter  or  beef  dripping, 
X  onion,  i  apple,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  274,  or  any  weak  broth,  or  water, 
t  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  i  of  flour. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onion  and  fiy  it  in  the  butter  or  dripping  to  a  light 
brown,  add  the  stock,  an  unripe  apple,  minced  very  fine,  and  work  in 
smoothly  and  gradually  the  curry  powder  and  flour.  Stir  weU  and  boil 
for  4  minutes,  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  Cut  the  meat  into  trim, 
square  pieces,  dredge  them  with  flour  and  add  to  the  rest,  simmer 
5  minutes,  keeping  the  meat  well  covered  with  the  gravy.  Serve  with  a 
border  of  boiled  rice  round  the  dish.    [Or,  see  recipe  for  curried  lobster.] 

Time.— i  hour;  20  minutes  to  boil  the  rice.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Snffloient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  winter. 

X242.-^HARICOT  OF  BEEF. 

IngYddientfl.— 1  pint  of  haricot  beans,  i  lb.  tin  of  beef,  i^oz.  of  butter, 
tt  onions,  J  pint  of  stock.  No.  273,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  i  glass  of  port,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce,  pepper,  salt,  flour,  ground  rice. 

Mode. — Soak  the  beans  overnight,  drain  them  and  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  2  quarts  of  water  and  boil  for  two  hours,  or  till  thoroughly 
tender,  then  drain  and  put  them  to  dry  beside  the  fire  with  the  saucepan 
lid  slightly  raised,  then  put  in  half  an  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  In 
another  saucepan  prepare  a  sauce  as  follows :  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
the  pan  and  fry  the  ^ed  onions  of  a  nice  brown,  cut  up  the  turnip  and 
carrot,  add  them,  and  mix  the  stock  smoothly  with  i  tablespoonful  of 
ground  rice,  put  that  in  the  saucepan,  and  the  port  wine  and  Harvey's 
sauce,  simmer  for  half  an  hour.     Empty  the  tin  of  beef,  cut  the  meat 
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into  neat  squares,  roll  in  flour  and  put  them  into  the  sauce  to  simmer  lof 
5  minutes.  Dish  with  the  meat  and  gravy  in  the  centre  and  the  beans  in  a 
border  round. 

Time.— 2  hours  altogether.    Average  OoBt,  i5.  4J. 

BufBicient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1243.-BEEF  A  LA  MODE. 

Ingredients.— 2  lb.  tin  of  beef,  4  dessertspoonfuls  of  ground  rice,  i^ 
pints  of  stock,  No.  274,  2  bay  leaves,  6  pepper-corns,  i  onion,  4  cloves,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  salt. 

Mode. — Open  the  tin  of  meat,  take  the  dripping,  melt  it  in  a  stewpan, 
and  mix  it  into  a  smooth  paste  with  the  ground  rice.  Add  the  stock  and 
seasonings  and  let  it  boil,  then  simmer  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Strain,  then 
return  to  the  pan  and  colour  it ;  it  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  rich 
cream.  Cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces,  put  it  in  the  sauce,  simmer  5 
minutes,  then  serve  on  a  very  hot  dish. 

Time.— 20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is,  ed. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i244.~STEW  OF  BEEF  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  tin  of  beef,  i  pint  of  button  mushrooms,  i  teacupful 
of  stock.  No.  273,  I  lemon,  pepper,  salt,  flour,  butter. 

Mode.— Pare  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the  points  of  the  stalks.  (The 
tinned  mushrooms  may  be  used,  they  need  no  trimming).  Put  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  into  a  stewpan,  add  the  mushrooms,  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  simmer  gently  till 
tender.  Then  pour  in  the  stock.  Cut  up  the  meat,  dip  the  pieces  in 
flour  and  put  them  in  the  pan.  Shake  gently,  to  prevent  burning,  till  they 
are  thoroughly  heated,  then  turn  into  a  deep  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread  round.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
'  Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  u.  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

SeEtsonable  at  any  time. 

i:245.-BEEF   PIE. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  tinned  meat,  i  pint  of  Stock,  No.  273,  pepper, 
salt,  I  teaspoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  3  lbs.  of  potatoes,  flour. 
.    Mode.— Boil' the  potatoes,  then  mash  them,  or  use  any  cold  potatoes 
for  this  dish.    Cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces,  roll  or  dredge  them  with 
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fiotlf ,  then  put  in  the  stock  and  seasoning,  and  cover  with  the  mashed 
potatoes.    Bake  half-an-hour  in  a  good  oven. 

rame.— i  hour.    Average  Oost,  is.  se/. 

Bnffleiexit  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1246.-IRISH  STEW. 

IhgredientB. — z  lbs.  of  Australian  mutton,  3  large  onionv,  12  mealy 
potatoes,  i^  pint  of  stock,  No.  274,  or  water,  pepper,  salt. 

Mode. — Peel  the  onions  and  put  them  to  stew  in  the  stock  until  tender, 
add  salt  and  pepper  and  the  potatoes.  Simmer  for  15  minutes,  then  add 
the  mutton,  cut  into  neat  square  pieces,  and  simmer  5  minutes  longer, 
then  turn  into  a  deep  dish  and  serve.  Keep  a  few  potatoes  whole  to 
garnish  with. 

Time.— I  hour  altogether.    Average  Oost,  15.  8rf. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1247.-MEAT  AND  MACARONI. 

Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  macaroni,  2  lbs.  of  tinned  meat,  pepper,  salt, 
i  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  f  pint  of  stock,  No.  273. 

Mode. — Put  the  macaroni  into  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  it,  and 
let  it  stew  till  tender.  Chop  or  mince  the  meat  finely,  putting  in  the 
seasoning.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  stock  and  let  it  get  hot.  Serve 
it  on  a  round  of  toast  with  the  macaroni  round. 

Tline.— xi  hour.    Average  Cost,  u.  3^. 

Snffioient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1248.-.MEAT  AND  MACARONI  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — Tinned  meat,  macaroni,  1  slice  of  bacon  or  haffli  or  r. 
Couple  of  sausages ;  bread,  salt,  pepper. 

Mode.— Pat  some  Naples  macaroni  into  cold  Water,  let  it  come  to  the 
boil  and  strain  it  off.  Butter  a  basin  and  line  it  with  the  macaroni  laid 
as  even  as  possible.  Chop  some  meat  fine,  add  some  bread  soaked  in  a 
little  water  or  stock,  a  slice  of  bacon  or  ham,  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Fill 
tbe  basin,  press  it  down,  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  steam  i^ 
liour.    Serve  with  brown  or  white  Sauce  poured  round. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Coety  lod. 

Snffioient  for  4  persons. 

Btaeonable  at  any  time« 
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1249.— MOULDED  MEAT. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  meat,  i  lb.  of  suet,  salt,  peppef,  spices,- parsley, 
herbs,  or  lemon  peel. 

Mode.— Mince  the  meat  finely,  adding  the  suet  and  the  ^seasoning.  Oil 
or  grease  a  plain  mould,  press  the  meat  into  it,  cover  it  with  greased 
paper,  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible,  with  brown  gravy 
poured  round  it.  The  salt  corned  beef  answers  well  for  this  and  the 
above  dish. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1250.--POTTED  MEAT. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  Australian  meat,  i  lb.  of  butter,  or  i  pint  of  oilf 
pepper,  salt,  pounded  allspice. 

Mode. — Take  i  lb.  of  lean  meat,  removing  all  gristle,  skin,  &c.,  and 
flavour  it  highly  with  salt,  pepper  and  spice.  Put  it  in  a  mortar  and 
pound  it  well,  adding  butter  or  oil  at  intervab  till  a  smooth  paste  is 
obtained.  Put  it  into  small  pots,  pressing  it  down  tightly,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  the  top. 

Average  Oost,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

12SI.-MEAT  SANDERS. 

Ingredients.— Cold  boiled  potatoes,  2  02.  of. butter,  salt,  flour,  iidfled 
meat,  white  of  egg. 

Mode. — Rub  some  boiled  potatoes  through  a  sieve,  or  mash  them  well 
in  a  basin.  Add  one  or  two  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping,  salt,  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  paste  firm  enough  to  roll  out.  Cut  this  paste 
into  squares  of  4  or  5  inches,  put  some  chopped  and  seasoned  meat  in  the 
middle,  and  fold  it  over  like  sausage  rolls.  Glaze  them  with  egg,  and 
bake  them  in  a  good  oven  till  brown.    Serve  hot. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Oost,  Sd, 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1252.-MEAT  AND  EGG  TOAST- 

Ingredients. — Slices  of  bread,  remains  of  cold  meat,  3  eggSyCt  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  I  oz.  of  butter,  z  tablespoonfol  of  tomato  sance,  salt,' 
pepper. 
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Mode, — Cut  some  rounds  of  bread  and  fry  them  or  toast  and  butter 
them  hot.  Mince  finely  any  small  pieces  of  tongue  or  corned  or  fresh 
beef.  Put  in  a  saucepan  2  eggs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  z 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  When  the  eggs  begin  to  thicken,  add  the  meat, 
and,  if  possible,  a  tablespoonful  of  tomato  sauce.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  pour  it  over  the  toast  and  serve  at  once. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  5^.,  exclusive  of  meat. 

Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1253— MUTTON  WITH   CAPER  SAUCE. 

Ingredient8.-~A  2  lb.  tin  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  No.  681. 

Mode,— Remove  the  top  off  the  tin  of  mutton,  and  stand  the  tin  in  a 
large  saucepan  filled  with  boiling  water  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  tin.  When  thoroughly  heated,  turn  the  meat  out  on  a  dish, 
and  serve  with  caper  sauce. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Oost,  15.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

S9a902Xable  at  any  time. 


J254.— MUTTON  AND  CARROTS  STEWED. 

Ingredients.— 6  carrots,  2  oz,  of  dripping,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  i 
tablespoonful  of  parsley,  i  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  pepper  and  grated 
nutmeg,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  lb.  of  tinned  mutton. 

Mode. — Take  cold  boiled  carrots  and  chop  them  small,  melt  the  drip- 
ping in  a  saucepan  and  stir  the  flour  into  it  very  smoothly.  Scald  the 
parsley  and  chop  it,  then  add  all  the  ingredients  except  the  meat,  and 
simmer  for  5  minutes,  then  put  in  the  meat,  let  it  get  thoroughly  heated, 
bnt  not  boily  and  serve  at  once. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  10^. 

Bnfflcient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


I2SS.-R0ASTED  MEAT. 

IngredientB.— A  6  lb.  tm  of  meat. 

Mode.— Take  away  all  fat,  jelly  and  gravy  from  the  meat  .and  pot  them 
into  the  dripping-tin.  Be  careful  in  taking  the  meat  from  the  tin  to  keep 
'}%  9ie  intfigt  as  possible.    Tie  the  meat  with  wide  strong  tape  across  the 
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middle,  and  hang  it  before  a  good,  bright,  but  not  too  fierce,  roasting  fire, 
basting  it  continually  with  the  fat,  &c.,  in  the  dripping-tin. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Oost.  3s.  6d, 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1255A--MEAT  AND  POTATO  PIE. 

Ingredients.— A  2  lb.  tin  of  mutton,  4  onions,  2  lbs.  of  potatoes,  pepper, 
salt,  i  pint  of  gravy,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Peel,  boil  and  mash  the  potatoes,  and  Une  a  buttered  pie-dish 
with  them,  slice  the  meat  and  put  a  layer  over  the  potatoes,  seasoning  it 
well.  Have  the  onions  boiled  and  sliced,  and  next  put  a  layer  of  them, 
then  one  of  potatoes,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ;  pour  in  the  gravy, 
cover  with  a  crust  of  potatoes,  put  a  little  butter  over  the  top,  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  &/. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. —Tinned  meat  can  also  be  served  in  many  of  the  ways  suggested  for 
serving  up  cold  meat,  especially  those  where  the  meat  is  well  seasoned  and  little 
cooked. 

1255B.— POTATO   AND   MUTTON   PIE. 

Ingredients. — i  tin  of  roast  mutton,  2  lbs.  of  potatoes,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
2  onions,  a  little  sauce,  milk,  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  few  bread- 
crumbs. 

Mode.— Turn  out  the  meat  from  the  tin,  remove  most  of  the  fat,  boil 
the  potatoes  and  mash  them  with  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  milk  and  season- 
ing of  pepper  and  salt,  slice  the  onions  and  fry  them  in  the  mutton  fat. 
Butter  a  deep  pie-dish,  and  line  it  with  potatoes ;  then  put  a  layer  of 
mutton  cut  in  pieces  and  well  seasoned,  next  a  few  onions,  then  a  layer 
of  potatoes,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Put  the  bread-crumbs  over  the 
top,  and  over  these  the  butter  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  bake. 

Time.— About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OZNBRAIi  OB8EBVATION8  ON  BIRDS. 

**  Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air  and  oceant 
Their  forms  all  symmetrv,  their  motions  grace ; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beantifnl : 
Thick  without  burthen,  close  as  fisoes'  scales, 
Or  loose  as  fuil*blown  poppies  to  the  breese." 

The  Pelican  hla.id. 

1256.  The  Divisions  of  Birds  are  founded  principally  on  their  habits 
of  life,  and  the  natural  resemblance  which  their  external  parts,  especially  their 
bills,  bear  to  each  other.  According  to  Mr.  Vigors,  there  are  five  orders,  each  of 
^vhich  occupies  its  peculiar  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  so  that  the  air,  the 
forest,  the  land,  toe  marsh  and  the  water,  has  each  its  appropriate  kind  of 
inhabitants.  These  are  respectively  designated  as  Birds  of  Prey,  Pbrcher.s, 
Walkbrs,  Waders  and  Swimmers  ;  and,  in  contemplating  their  variety,  light- 
ness, beauty  and  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  regions  they  severallv  inhabit,  and 
the  jfunctions  they  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  grand  scheme  of  creation,  our 
hearts  are  lifted  with  admiration  at  the  exhaustless  ingenuity,  power  and  wisdom 
of  Him  who  has,  in  producing  them,  so  strikingly  "manifested  His  handi- 
work." 

1257.  The  Mechanism  which  enables  Birds  to  wing  their  course 
through  the  air,  is  both  singular  and  instructive.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with 
feathers,  which  are  much  lighter  than  coverings  of  hair,  with  which  quadrupeds 
are  usually  clothed.  The  feathers  are  so  placed  as  to  overlap  eacfi  other,  like 
the  slates  or  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.    They  are  also  arranged  from  the 
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foye-part  backwards ;  by  which  the  animals  are  enabled  the  more  conveniently 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  air.  Their  bones  are  tubular,  or  hollow,  and 
ertremel?  light  compared  with  those  of  terrestrial  animals.  This  greatly  facili- 
tates their  rising  from  the  earth,  whilst  their  heads  are  comparatively  small,  their 
bills  shaped  like  a  wedge,  their  bodies  slender,  sharp  below,  and  round  above. 
With  idl  these  conditions,  however,  birds  could  not  fly  without  wings.  These, 
therefore,  are  the  instruments  by  which  they  have  the  power  of  rapid  locomotion, 
and  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  ^eat  expansion  when 
struck  in  a  downward  direction.  If  we  except,  in  this  action,  the  slight  hollow 
which  takes  place  on  the  under-side,  they  become  almost  two  planes.  In  order 
that  the  downward  action  may  be  accomplished  to  the  necessary  extent,  the 
muscles  which  move  the  wings  have  been  made  exceedingly  large ;  so  large, 
indeed,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  a  sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  Therefore,  when  a  bird  is  on  the  ground  and 
intends  to  fly,  it  takes  a  leap,  and  immediately  stretching  its  wings,  strikes  them 
out  with  great  force.  By  this  act  these  are  brought  into  an  oblique  direction, 
being  turned  partly  upwards  and  partly  horizontally  forwards.  That  part  of  the 
force  which  has  the  upward  tendency  is  neutralized  by  the  weight  of  the  bird, 
whilst  the  horizontal  force  serves  to  carry  it  forward.  The  stroke  being  com- 
pleted, it  moves  upon  its  wings,  which,  being  contracted  and  having  their  edges 
turned  upwards,  obviate,  in  a  great  measure,  the  resistance  of  the  air.  When  it 
is  sufficiently  elevated,  it  makes  a  second  stroke  downwards,  and  the  impulse  of 
the  air  again  moves  it  forward.  These  successive  strokes  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  leaps  taken  in  the  air.  When  the  bird  desires  to  direct  its  course  to  the 
right  or  left,  it  strikes  strongly  with  the  opposite  wing,  which  impels  it  to  the 
proper  side.  In  the  motions  of  the  animal,  too.  the  tail  takes  a  prominent  part, 
ana  acts  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  except  that,  instead  of  sideways,  it  moves 
upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  bird  wisnes  to  rise,  it  raises  its  tail ;  and  if  to 
fsUl,  it  depresses  it;  and,  whilst  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  keeps  it  steady. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  observed  a  pigeon  or  a  crow,  preserve  for  some 
time,  a  horizontal  flight  without  any  apparent  motion  of  the  win^.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  bird  having  already  acquired  sufficient  velocity,  and  its 
wings  being  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meeting  with  but  small  resistance  from  the 
atmosphere.  If  it  begins  to  fall,  it  can  easily  steer  itself  upward  by  means  of  its 
tail,  till  the  motion  it  had  acquired  is  nearly  spent,  when  it  must  be  renewed  by 
a  few  more  strokes  of  the  wings.  On  alighting,  a  bird  expands  its  wings  and  tail 
fully  against  the  air,  as  a  ship,  in  tacking  round,  backs  her  sails,  in  order  that  they 
may  meet  with  all  the  resistance  possible. 

1258.  In  the  Construction  of  the  Eyes  of  Birds,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  necessary  to  their  condition.  They  pass  a  great  portion  of  their  lives 
among  thickets  and  hedges,  and  are  provided  for  the  defence  of  their  eyes  from 
external  injuries,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  the  light,  when  flying  in  opposition 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  a  nictating  or  winking  membrane,  which  can,  at 
pleasure,  be  drawn  over  the  whole  eye  like  a  curtain.  This  covering  is  neither 
opaque  nor  wholly  pellucid,  but  is  somewhat  transparent ;  and  it  is  by  its  means 
that  the  eagle  is  said  to  be  able  to  gaze  at  the  sun.  "  In  birds,"  sa^s  a  writer  on 
this  subject.  *'  we  find  that  the  sight  is  much  more  piercing,  extensive  and  exact, 
than  in  the  other  orders  of  animab.  The  eye  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  head  than  in  any  of  these.  This  is  a  superiority  coniened  upon  them 
not  without  a  corresponding  utility ;  it  seems  even  indispensable  to  their  safety 
and  subsistence.  Were  this  organ  in  birds  dull,  or  in  the  least  decree  opaque, 
they  would  be  in  danger,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  of  striking  against 
various  objects  in  their  flight.  ^  In  this  case  their  celerity,  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  would  become  an  evil,  and  their  flight  be  restrained  by  the  danger  re- 
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inltiDg  from  it.  Indetd,  we  may  consider  the  velocity  with  which  an  animal  moves, 
as  a  sore  indication  of  the  perfection  of  its  vision.  Among  the  qnadtup^ls,  the 
sloth  has  its  si^t  greatly  limited ;  whilst  the  hawk,  as  it  hovers  in  the  air,  can 
espy  a  lark  sitting  on  a  clod,  perhaps  at  twenty  times  the  distance  at  which  a 
man  or  a  dog  could  perceive  it." 

1259.  JReapirations^AmoDfs^t  the  many  peculiarities  in  the  construction 
of  birds,  not  the  least  is  the  mode  by  which  their  respiration  is  accomplished. 
This  is  aiffected  by  means  of  air-vessels,  which  extend  throughout  the  body,  and 
adhere  to  the  under-surface  of  the  bones.  These,  by  their  motion,  force  the  air 
through  the  true  lungs,  which  are  very  small,  and  placed  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  chest,  and  closely  braced  down  to  the  back  and  ribs.  In  the  lungs  the 
blood  is  oxidized.  In  the  ocperiments  made  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  to  discover 
the  use  of  this  general  difiusion  of  air  through  the  bodies  of  birds,  he  found  that 
it  prevents  their  reroiration  from  being  stopped  or  interrupted  b)r  the  rapidity  of 
their  motion  through  a  resisting  medium.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  proportion  to 
celerity  of  motion,  the  air  becomes  resistive ;  and  were  it  possible  tor  a  man  to 
move  with  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  as  he  is  not  providea  with  an  internal  con. 
stmctioii  similar  to  that  of  birds,  the  resistance  ot  the  air  would  soon  suffocate 
him. 

1260.  Birds  are  IHstHhuted  aver  every  Bart  of  tJie  Globe, 

being  found  in  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  hottest  regions,  although  some  species 
are  restricted  to  particular  countries,  whilst  others  are  widely  dispersed.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  many  of  them  change  their  abodes,  and  emigrate  to 
climates  better  adapted  to  their  temperaments  or  modes  of  life,  for  a  time,  than 
those  which  they  leave.  Many  of  the  birds  of  Britain,  directed  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  take  their  departure  from  the  island  before  the  commencement  of  winter, 
and  proceed  to  the  more  congenial  warmth  of  Africa,  to  return  with  the  next  spring. 
The  causes  assigned  by  naturalists  for  this  peculiarity  ^e,  either  a  deficiency  of 
food,  or  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum  for  the  incubation  and  nourishment  of  their 
young.  Their  migrations  are  generally  performed  in  large  companies,  and,  in  the 
day,  they  fiollow  a  leader,  which  is  occasionally  changed.  During  the  night, 
many  of  the  tribes  send  forth  a  continual  cry,  to  keep  themselves  together; 
although  one  would  think  that  the  noise  which  must  accompany  their  flight 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  flight  of  birds  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean vns  notic^  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  we  find  it  said  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  "  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and 
brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  upon  the  camp,  and  a  day's 
journey  round  about  it,  to  the  height  of  two  cubits  above  the  earth." 

1261.  The  Song  of  Birds*  —  It  appears,  from  accurate  observations 
founded  upon  experiment,  that  the  notes  peculiar  to  different  kinds  of  birds  are 
altogether  acquired  as  laiiguage  is  by  man.  The  attempt  of  a  nestling  bird  to 
»ng  has  been  compared  to  the  endeavour  of  a  child  to  talk.  The  first  attempts 
do  not  seem  to  possess  the  slightest  rudiments  of  the  future  song;  but,  as  the  bird 
grows  older  and  becomes  stronger,  it  is  easily  perceived  to  be  aiming  at  acquiring 
the  art  of  giving  utterance  to  song.  Whilst  the  scholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to 
form  his  notes,  when  he  is  once  sure  of  a  passage,  he  usually  raises  his  tone,  but 
drops  it  again  when  he  finds  himself  unequal  to  the  voluntary  task  he  has  under- 
taken. "Many  well-authenticated  facts,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "seem 
decisively  to  prove  that  birds  have  no  innatei  notes,  but  that,  like  mankind,  the 
language  of  tnose  to  whose  care  they  have  been  committed  at  their  birth,  will 
be  their  language  in  after-life."  It  would  appear,  however,  somewhat  unaccount- 
able why,  in  a  wild  state,  they  adhere  so  steadily  to  the  song  of  their  own  species 
only,  when  the  notes  of  so  many  others  are  to  be  heard  around  them.    Persons, 
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howe\'er,  who  have  an  accurate  ear.  and  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  songs 
of  birds,  can  frequently  distinguish  some  which  have  their  notes  mixed  with  those 
of  another  species;  but  this  is  in  general  so  trifling,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered  as  more  than  the  mere  varieties  of  provincial  dialects. 

1262.  Tfie  Food  of  Birds.  —  We  find  that  it  varies,  as  it  does  in 
quadrupeds,  accovding  to  the  si)ecies.  Some  are  altogether  carnivorous ;  others, 
as  so  many  of  the  web-footed  tribes,  subsist  on  fish ;  others,  again,  on  insects  and 
worms ;  and  others  on  grain  and  fruit.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  gizzard 
of  the  granivorous  tribes,  in  comminuting  their  food  so  as  to  prepare  it  for 
digestion,  would,  were  they  not  supported  by  incontrovertible  facts  founded  on 
experiment,  appear  to  exceed  all  credibility.  Tin  tubes,  full  of  grain,  have  been 
forced  into  the  stomachs  of  turkeys,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  have  been  found 
broken,  compressed  and  distorted  into  every  shape.  Twelve  small  lancets,  very 
sharp  both  at  the  point  and  edges,  have  been  fixed  in  a  ball  of  lead,  covered  with  a 
case  of  paper,  and  given  to  a  turkey-cock,  and  left  in  its  stomach  for  eight  hours. 
After  that  time  the  stomach  was  opened,  when  nothing  appeared  except  the  naked 
ball.  The  twelve  lancets  were  broken  to  pieces,  whilst  the  stomach  remained 
perfectly  sound  and  entire.  The  stones  found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  replace 
teeth  in  that  they  grind  down  the  grain  and  other  hard  substances  which  consti- 
tute their  food.  The  stones  themselves,  being  also  ground  down  and  separated 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and,  no  doubt, 
contribute  very  greatly  to  the  health,  as  well  as  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
animals. 

1263.  AU  Birds  are  Oviparo'iis ;  the  eggs  which  they  poduce  are,  in 
the  various  species,  different  both  in  figure  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  point  of 
number.  They  contain  the  elements  of  the  future  young,  for  the  perfecting  of 
which  in  the  incubation,  a  bubble  of  air  is  always  placed  at  the  large  end, 
between  the  shell  and  the  inside  sldn.  This  air-bubble  gets  larger  by  absorbtion 
through  the  shell,  and  evaporation  of  the  fluid  contents,  so  that  a  large  air-bubble 
is  the  sign  of  a  stale  egg.  During  incubation,  the  shell  is  dissolved,  and  goes  to 
form  the  bones  of  the  chick.  To  preserve  an  egg  perfectly  fresh,  and  even  fit  for 
incubation,  for  five  or  six  months  after  it  has  b^n  laid,  Reaumur,  the  French 
naturalist,  has  shown  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  stop  up  its  pores  with  a  slight 
coating  of  varnish  or  mutton-suet.  Birds,  however,  do  not  lay  eggs,  before  they 
have  some  place  to  put  them  ;  accordingly,  they  construct  nests  for  themselves 
with  astonishing  art. 

'<  Each  circumstance 
How  artfully  contrived  to  favour  warmth ! 
Here  read  tbe  reason  of  the  vaulted  roof : 
How  Providence  compensates,  ever  kind. 
The  enormous  disproportion  that  subsists 
Between  the  mother  and  the  numerous  brood 
Which  her  small  bulk  must  qnicken  into  life," 

In  building  their  nests,  the  male  and  female  generally  assist  each  other,  and  they 
contrive  to  make  the  outside  of  their  tenement  bear  as  great  a  resemblance  as 
possible  to  the  surrounding  foliage  or  branches ;  so  that  it.  cannot  very  easily  be 
discovered  even  by  those  who  are  in  search  of  it.  This  art  of  nidiflcation  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  contrivances  which  the  wid*^  field  of  Nature  can  show,  and 
which,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  compel  mankind  to  the  belief,  that  they 
and  every  other  part  of  the  creation  are  constantly  under  the  protecting  power  of 
a  superintending  Being,  whose  benign  dispensations  seem  as  exhaustless  as  they 
are  unlimited. 

1264.  Birds    as  Food.  —  There    is   no   bird,  nor  any  bird's  egg  that 
is  known  IQ  be  ppisonous,  tl^gugh  they  may,  and  of(en  ^o,  l^ecome  ^nwh^esQmQ 
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by  reasca  of  the  food  that  the  birds  eat,  which  at  all  times  greatly  changes  the 
quality  of  the  flesh,  even  in  birds  of  the  same  breed. 

Barndoor  fowls  are  less  fat,  but  far  superior  in  flavour  to  the  fowls  fed  in 
close  crops  for  the  town  market,  and  the  eggs  of  fowls  fed  on  scraps  and  house 
refuse  are  generally  strong  and  disagreeable.  Wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birda 
are  often  rank  and  fishy  flavoured.  The  pigeon  fattens  and  wastes  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  hours.  The  pronounced  flavour  of  the  grouse  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
heather  shoots  on  which  it  feeds. 

1265.— To  Choose  Poultry,— All  this  must  be  remembered  by  the  house- 
wife who  is  about  to  choose  poultry.  She  must  ascertain  three  things  respecting 
her  bird : — 

Whether  it  is— i,  Young;  2,  In  good  condition ;  3,  Fresh. 

Some  authorities  say  that  an  old  fowl  is  never  permissible  for  any  purpose, 
and  that  it  only  gives  a  rank,  feathery  flavour  to  whatever  it  is  cooked  m  or  with. 
Mr.  Mattieu  Williams,  from  whose  book  we  have  quoted  on  several  occasions, 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  fault  of  an  old  fowl  is  that  it  has  too  strong  a  flavour, 
which  chiefly  calls  for  dilution.  With  this  view  he  recommends  that  an  old  ben 
should  be  slowly  stewed  according  to  the  old  country  rule  of  an  hour  for  every 
year  of  age,  and  then  roasted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  soup  and  a  stew  is 
thus  provided  from  one  meat.  Another  old  country  fashion  is  to  pluck  the 
feathers  o£f  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  dead,  and  to  plunge  it  into  weak  vinegar  and 
water,  the  vinegar  acting  to  soften  the  fibre.  Of  course  any  old  meat  must  be 
slowly  and  long  cooked,  and  a  bird  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Properly  cooked, 
even  an  old  fowl  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dietary  in  most,  middle-class 
houses,  if  it  be  grown  on  the  premises :  but  it  will  certainly  be  unwelcome  if  it 
has  l>een  purchased  in  mistake  for.  and  at  the  same  price  as,  a  young  one.  A  young 
fowl  has  large  soft  feet  and  neck.  The  signs  of  an  old  fowl  are  its  stifl*.  homy-look- 
ing feet,  long  spurs,  dark-coloured  and  hairy  thighs,  stiff  beak  and  bones.  The  art 
of  the  p>oulterer  is  exercised  to  conceal  these  defects,  and  he  is  often  very  successful. 
The  breasts  of  ducks  and  geese  are  slightly  gummed  and  dusted  with  down,  to 
give  them  the  downy  appearance  indicative  of  youth.  The  spur  of  the  cock  is 
scraped  and  cut  down  to  the  size  of  a  chicken's  spur.  A  large  piece  of  *'  leaf," 
purporting  to  be  the  inside  fat  of  the  fowl  under  inspection,  is  skewered  over  its 
breast,  but  not  seldom  it  is  a  piece  of  thin  veal  or  beef  fat,  only  put  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  The  breast  bone  is  broken  in  order  to  make  the  bird  appear  round 
breasted  and  plump.  In  choosing  all  birds  the  same  rules  might  be  repeated. 
The  bones  of  all  young  things  are  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  they  always  narden 
\vith  age.    The  beak,  pinion,  and  breast  bone  are  the  bones  easiest  to  try. 

If  a  fowl  is  known  to  be,  or  supposed  to  be,  old,  it  is  better  to  boil  than  to 
roast  it ;  in  fact,  for  boiling  many  careful  housewives  would  choose  a  large  fowl 
rather  than  a  small  one  at  the  same  price. 

There  being  no  distinct  season  for  fowls,  they  can  be  had  of  all  ages  all  the 
year  round,  and  there  is  no  particular  day  at  which  a  fowl  from  young  becomes 
old,  although  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  an  old  hen  that  has  seen 
several  summers  and  a  fowl  that  is  only  just  past  its  best  time. 

For  a  fowl  the  plumage  is  no  guide,  because,  in  towns  at  any  rate,  they  are 
almost  always  sold  plucked  ;  but  for  birds  sold  in  their  feathers  it  is  useful  to  re- 
member that  young  birds  have  half-developed  plumage  and  short  pen  feathers  and 
that  underneath  the  wing  is  downy.     A  pigeon  can  easily  be  selected  by  this  test. 

Fowls  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  but  they  are  dearest  from  Christmas  to 
April  or  May,  and  therefore  at  this  time  the  old  ones  are  most  likely  to  be  passed 
off  on  unwary  customers. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  of  condition.  To  be  fat  and  firm-fleshed  is  a  sign  of 
b^Uh  in  21M  animalg»  b^t  for  no  purpgse  ig  it  advantageous  to  buy  excessiv.  ly  fet 
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fowls,  as  the  fat  wastes  in  roasting  and  is  seldom  or  never  eaten.  Fowls  should 
be  fattened  on  com  or  meal.  The  flesh  is  flabby  and  ill-flavoured  if  it  is  fed  on 
house  scraps  or  green  food.  Wild  fowl  may  often  be  bought  very  cheap,  and  if 
they  have  fed  inland  are  well  flavoured ;  but  if  the  purchaser  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  where  they  come  from,  she  will  probably  And  them  so  strong  and 
fishy  as  not  to  be  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  birds  that  fly  tar  and  fast  have  their  muscles  too  much  developed  to  be 
very  good  for  food.  In  the  case  of  migratory  birds  they  are  best  just  before  they 
take  their  flight. 

1266.— To  Keep  Poultry, — There  is  much  variety  of  taste  and  of  fashion 
in  the  time  that  biros  are  allowed  to  hang.  Poultry  is  eaten  fresh.  Pigeons  can 
scarcely  be  too  flresh.  Ducks  and  geese,  and  indeed  all  birds  will  keep  m  a  good 
larder  for  several  days,  and  if  they  are  not  plucked  and  cooked  while  yet  warm, 
before  rigor  mortis  has  set  in,  they  should  be  hung  until  it  has  passed  off*,  but 
should  never  be  in  the  least  "  high  "  or  *'  gamey."  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
freshness  the  bird  should  be  roasted  and  not  boiled.  In  cold  weather  it  may  be 
safely  kept  several  days,  and  it  should  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  and  airy  place,  not 
laid  on  a- plate  or  board.  Birds  are  generally  plucked  and  drawn,  and  often 
trussed  by  the  poulterer.  If  they  must  be  kept  they  should  be  untrussed,  wiped 
dry,  and  hung  up  by  the  legs.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  keep  them  in  their  feathers 
until  they  are  wanted  for  cooking. 

The  feet  should  be  limp  and  pliable.  Stifl",  dry  feet  belong  to  a  stale  bird.  The 
eyes  should  not  be  sunken.  If  the  bird  is  plucked,  there  should  be  no  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  no  odour.    The  back  generally  discolours  before  the  breast. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  bird  that  is  too  high  is  to  wash  it  in  permanganate 
of  potash  and  water.  If  it  is  drawn,  powdered  charcoal  can  be  put  inside,  and 
washed  out  before  it  is  cooked.    An  old  fowl  will  keep  longer  than  a  young  one. 

Guinea  fowls  are  so  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  game  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  that  we  hardly  know  whether  they  should  go  into  this  chapter 
or  the  next.  They  are  hung  and  cooked  like  pheasants,  which  they  nearly 
resemble.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  rabbits  are  considered  as  poultry. 
They  are  chosen  by  their  large  knee-joints  and  soft,  brown  fur  :  an  old  rabbit's 
hair  goes  gray.  They  are  often  sold  skinned  in  town  markets,  and  then 
the  freshness  is  known  by  the  moist  and  bluish  look  of  the  flesh.  Tame  rabbits 
are  sent  to  this  country  from  Belgium,  where  they  are  fattened  by  the  peasant 
farmers.  They  are  often  of  immense  size,  and  the  flesh  is  white  and  delicate, 
but  they  have  not  the  flavour  of  the  wild  rabbit. 

Turkeys  of  very  large  size  are  likely  to  be  last  yearns  birds.  The  care  and 
ingenuity  of  the  breeder  is  devoted  to  getting  the  largest  year-old  bird.  Many 
are  imported.  Many  more  are  reared  in  the  Eastern  Counties  and  the  fen 
districts.  They  are  all  hatched  out  in  early  spring,  and,  therefore,  at  Christmas 
are  either  one  year  old  birds  or  two  years  old. 

Swans,  peacocks,  and  herons  have  all  been  common  food  in  England,  and 
are  even  now  occasionally  eaten,  as  much  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  for  any 
other  reasons.  Swans  are  fattened  in  Norfolk,  and  come  into  season  ^bout 
November,  but  they  are  costly,  and  not  common.  Pea-hen  is  much  like  guinea- 
fOwl.    Herons  more  nearly  resemble  wild  fowl. 

The  flesh  of  poultry  is  not  marbled  with  fat  like  the  flesh  of  beasts.  The  fat 
is  accumulated  in  the  body.  Owing  to  this,  birds  are  more  easily  digested  and 
are  always  valuable  in  the  sick  room.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  bird  the  more 
delicate  the  flesh.  In  some  birds  the  flesh  is  white,  and  in  some  dark-coloured. 
It  also  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bird,  the  wings  and  breast  being 
whiter,  drier,  less  full-flavoured,  but  more  delicate.  Ducks  and  geese  are  more 
oily,  and  harder  of  digestion. 
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X267.— TABLE  SHEWING   RELATIVE  VALUE  OP 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Givinc^  the  actaal  cost  of  the  eatable  portion  of  all,  after  deducting 

Loss  in  Weight  from  Cooking,  Bone,  Skin  and  Waste. 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  has  been  spent  in  preparing  the  following 
table,  all  the  Poultry  and  Game  having  been  specially  cooked  and  tested.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  see  the  result,  which  shows  how  very  ccstly  most  of  the  small 
birds  are,  reckoning  their  price  per  lb.,  instead  of  the  usual  way  at  so  much 
each,  or  per  brace. 


Name  of  Bird. 


Weight  I  Weight  when 'Loss  per  lb,'  Average  Icostper  lb, 
h#for«   I  Cooked,  with  by  Cooking  '     f.^.     \    without 


Mow 
...,.«ii.  '    Us.r^^^   i  Cooked,  with   by  C< 
usuaUy  ,   before  |iH»e&WMte.   Wand- 
Cooked.  Cooking.      deducted.  waste. 


Chicken   Boiled.. 

Duck    iRoasted. 


Fowl.. 

Goose  

Grouse 

Hare 

Partridge.. 
Pheasant.. 

Pigeon 

Plover 

Rabbit 

Snipe    

Turkey  .... 
Venison  .. 
Wild  Duck  , 


Roasted. 
Roasted.;  lo    6 


lbs.  OS. 

2  4 

3  o 

4  o 


Roasted 
Roasted 
Roasted. 
Roasted. 
Roasted 
Roasted 
Boiled.. 
Roasted. 


I     ^ 


o  14 
4  o 
o  14 
6 


3 

Roasted,  xo  o 
Roasted.!  13  8 
Roasted.     2    o 


5    ) 

8     I 


Woodcock  [Roasted. 


lbs.  02. 

1  4 
X     8 

2  4 
5  3 
o  10 

2    12 

0  8 

1  3 

O      2^ 
O     4 
o  13* 
o    x| 
5  xo 
9    4 

X       X 

o    4 


7 
8 

7 

8 

4i 

5 

7 

8 

8 

6| 

7 

8 

7 
5 

7J 
8 


Cost 
per  lb. 


s.  rf. 

X  o 

]  o 

o  loA 

o  9 


bone  and 
waste. 


1 

1 

X 

a 
I 
o 

2 

0  II 

1  3 
X  o 
3    o 


5.  d, 

1  9i 

2  o 

I  62 

1  6 

2  9i 

1  bk 

2  xxi 
2  4 
4  o 
2     54 
I  St 
.5  o 

I  74 

I  10 

I  loi 

6  o 


NoU. — The  weights  given  in  the  third  column  are  those  of  poultry  and  game 
after  being  drawn  and  trussed  for  cooking. 

i267A.~TABLE  GIYING  WEIGHT  of  BONE,  SKIN  Sn  WASTE 
AND  LOSS  BY  COOKING  IN  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 


Name  of  Bird. 


Duck 

Fowl 

Goose  .... 
Grouse  .... 

Hare 

Partridge  . 
Pheasant  . 
Pigeon  .... 
Rabbit  .... 
Turkey.... 
Woodcock 


lbs. 

oz. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

14 

4 

0 

0 

M 

2 

6 

0 

5 

1 

8 

10 

0 

0 

I 

« 

Weight  of 

Loss 

Total  Loss  by 

Weight  of 

bone,  skin 

by 

1  Cooking,  boil  ei 

eatable 

and  waste. 

Cooking. 

,    and  wsst( .    | 

'                         1 

matter. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs. 

o«. 

1      Ibc. 

oz. 

lbs.    oz. 

X       0 

0 

8 

8       1 

X       8 

X      0 

0 

12 

1         I 

12 

2      4 

2     15 

2 

4 

1        5 

3 

5      3 

0      2 

0 

2 

'        0 

4 

0     10 

0      9 

0 

II 

1        1 

4       1 

2       12 

0       3i 

0 

2a 

1        0 

6       1 

0      8 

0     11 

0 

8 

1         I 

3 

I       3 

0       I 

0 

14 

0 

24 

0        2j 

0       6i 

0 

4 

'        0 

104 

0     134 

3       0 

I 

6 

'         4 

6 

5     10 

0       2i 

0 

14 

i     « 

4 

0      4 
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TRUSSING. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

1268.  Trussing  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  arts  in  con- 
nection with  cookery.  In  London  and  other  large  towns  wnere  so  much,  if  not 
all,  the  poultry  and  game  is  sent  out  ready  prepared  for  cooking,  many  cooks 
do  not  make  it  a  study  ;  but  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  part  of  the  education 
of  each  one.  Realising  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  cook's  art,  and  kno'w- 
ing  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  from  written  instructions,  we  have  prepared  a 
series  of  illustrations  to  practically  show  the  various  stages  in  the  preparation  of 
game  and  poultry  for  difi^rent  modes  of  cooking.  To  obtain  these  and  to  ensure 
their  being  reliable,guides  for  the  uninitiated  we  secured  the  services  of  a  special 
artist  and  those  of  a  very  experienced  trusser.  The  latter  taking  each  bird  or 
animal  in  turn  demonstrated  the  manner  of  plucking,  singeing,  drawing,  trus- 
sing, &c.,  at  each  stage  of  which  a  sketch  was  made,  so  that  we  trust  that  by 
studying  these  drawings  the  amateur  will  be  helped  to  acquire  the  proper  method. 

1269.— TO   PLUCK  A  BIRD. 

Hold  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,as  shown  in  the  illustration,and  commence 
to  pull  off  the  feathers  from  under  the  wing.     Having  plucked  one  side, 


FOWL  BBINO  PLUCKED. 


take  the  other  wing  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  till  you  have  removed 
all  feathers  except  the  down. 


Singeing^ 
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1270.-TO  SINGE    POULTRY. 

Hold  the  bird  by  the  neck  with  the  left  hand,  as  shown  in  illustration, 
aod  with  the  right  hand  singe  off  all 
small  feathers  left  on  the  bird  with  a 
lighted  paper,  moving  this  quickly  so  as 
aot  to  scorch  the  bird.  In  this  singeing 
those  parts  that  will  be„hidden  after  the 
bird  is  trussed  must  be  carefully  gone 
over,'hut  it  is  usual  to  again  singe  after 
trussing.  In  large  kitchens  there  is 
sometimes  a  gas-tube,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  singeing  poultry,  avoid- 
ing any  chance  of  burning  or  scorching 
during  the  operation;  but  a  lighted 
paper  carefully  used  is  all  that  is  ac- 
tually necessary. 

It  is  an  error  to  depend  upon  this 
singeing  to  take  away  the  feathers  that 
have  been  carelessly  left  in  plucking  ; 
if  any  should  appear  they  must  be  pulled 

out,  not  singed  off,  or  we  may  impart  to 

the  bird  a  disagreeable  odour  of  burnt 

feathers.     Birds  that  have  been  hanging 

for  a  day  or  two  are  very  easily  plucked, 

the  feathers  coming  out  readily ;  but  in 

hot  weather,  or  when  a  fowl  is  required 

at  short  notice  and  has  to  be  plucked 

directly  it  is  killed,  some  little  trouble  may  be  experienced. 


FOWL  BKINO  6IN0S0. 


i27i.~TO  TRUSS  A  FOWL  FOR  ROASTING. 

In  order  to  draw  the  bird  properly  it  is  well  to  know  where  to  find  the 
different  parts  of  the  inside. 


SECTION   OF  FOWL. 


This  illustration  shows  section  of  fowl  cut  in  half  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  exactly  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
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Trussing. 


LOOSENING   INSIDE. 


The  fowl,  having  been  plucked  and  singed,  must  now  be  drawn. 
First,  lay  it  back  downwards  on  the  table,  cut  a  slit  in  the  skin  of  the 

neck,  draw  out  the  neck 
and  cut  it  off  "at  the  root. 
Afterwards  cut  thi'ough 
the  skin,  leaving  enoug^h 
to  form  a  flap.  Through 
this  opening  you  must, 
with  the  middle  finger, 
-  as  shown,  loosen  the  en- 
trails, doing  this  care- 
fully and  thoroughly, 
that  you  may  afterwards 
have  less  trouble  in  draw- 
mg  the  bird.    The  pre- 

ceding  illustration  ought  to  be  useful  for  both  this  stage  and  drawing, 

showing  how  the  entrails  are  placed. 

Secondly,  cut  off  the  vent  and  draw  the  fowl.    To  do  this  hold  the 

fowl  as  shown  in  illustration,  and  carefully  take  out  all  the  entrails.     Be 

specially  careful  not  to 

break  the  gall  bladder, 

for  this  accident  may 

ruin   the  bird  by  im- 
parting   a    very  bitter 

taste  to  the  flesh.    The 

inside    must    then    be 

carefully  wiped  out,  as 

also  the  flap  of  skin  at 

the   neck,  and   should 

you    by    any  accident 

have  broken  any  part 

it  is  best  to  wash   out 

the  inside  of  the  fowl, 

drying    it    thoroughly 

afterwards  with  a  clean 

cloth. 
A  very  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary  in  the  drawing  of  all  birds,  till 

some  practice  has  been  obtained,  but  afterwards  it  is  a  comparatively 

easy  task. 
Thirdly,  dip  the  legs  in  boiling  water,  scrape  them  and  cut  off  the 

claws ;  also  the  tips  of  the  pinions. 
Some  prefer  to  leave  the  trimming  of  the  claws  till  the  bird  is  trus^^i 

wbQu  it  is  l^id  qpon  ft  board  and  tb©  fe^t  chopped  off, 


FOWL  BKINO   DRAWN. 


Skewering  of  Fowl. 
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The  fowl  will  now  be  ready  for  trussing,  and  should  present  the  appear- 
ance   of  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

Pourthly,  skewer  the 
pinions  by  passing  the 
skewer  through  the  first 
loint  of  the  one  on  the 
right  side  (the  middle  of 
the  leg  being  brought  close 


FOWL  READY  FOR  TRUSSING. 


to  it)    then  through  the  body  and  through  the  pinion  on  the  left,  and 


SKbWLKING   or   PINIONS. 


fasten  the  skin  over  the  neck,  drawing  it  over  the  back  with  a  binall 
skewer. 


SKBWBRING    OF   LBOS. 


Fifthly,  put  another  long  skewer  through  the  skin  of  the  Iback  on  the 
left  side,  then  through  the  first  joint  of  the  leg,  taking  up  a  small  piece 
of  skin  as  shown  in  illustration,  and  on  through  the  leg  on  the  right  side. 
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Trussing. 


^ttl!yi  again  singe  the  bird,  and  this  time  it  must  be  very  carefully 

done,  so  that  no  feathers 
remain,  then,  after  cleaning 
and  washing  the  gizzard, 
put  it  in  one  of  the  pinions, 
^^^'    f.  /     \0  *^^i^P§Si*Y  and  the  liver  on  the  other 

■   ^     ^  -   le^^  /       14^     .^^tt^^M  side  and  the  fowl  will  now 

be  ready. 

In  placing  the  skewers  do 
not  mind  taking  time  to  put 
them  exactly  in  the  right 
place,  as  they  should  never 
be  withdrawn ;  the  holes 
thus  left  would  look  very 
unsightly. 


8INOEINO  APTBR  TRUSSING. 


I272.-ANOTHER 

Adopted  by  many 
West-End  poulterers, 
is  to  fix  the  bird's  legs 
and  pinions  by  needle 
and  twine,  as  shown  in 
the  two  illustrations ; 
while,  sometimes,  the 
legs  are  placed  under 
the  fowl. 

This  mode  com- 
mends itself  as  being 
neater  than  skewering ; 
the  needle  makes  so 
much  smaller  holes 
through  the  flesh,  but. 


MODE  OF  TRUSSING 


FOWL  TRUSSED. 


YOWL  RKAPY   FOR   ROASTING. 


it  is  more  difficult  to  ac- 
complish than  the  former 
mode. 

When  the  fowl  is  trussed 
in  this  way  the  liver  and 
gizzard  in  the  wings  are 
very  often  omitted,  and  in 
either  mode  of  trussing  it 
is  optional  whether  they 
are  put  in. 


Fml  Trussed  foY  Boiling. 
T273.-TO  TRUSS  A  FOWL  FOR  BOILING. 
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LOOSENING  SKIN  OF  LEGS. 


DRAWnCO  SKIN   OVER  LEGS. 


First,  loosen  the  skin  of  the  legs  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  generally 
found  more  difficult  for 
a  beginner  to  truss  a 
fowl  for  boiling  than 
for  roasting,  for  in 
loosening  the  skin  and 
drawing  it  over  the 
bone  it  is  very  easy  to 
break  the  skin.  The 
legs  are   usually  cut  off  at  the  knee  joint,  but  the  fowl  is  occasionally 

trussed  with  the  feet  tucked 
underneath. 

The  drawing  of  the  skin 
over  the  legs  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish  neatly 
at  first,  but  like  every  other 
detail  in  connection  with 
the  trussing  of  poultry,  it 
can  be  easily  overcome  by 
patience  and  perseverance. 
Secondly,  skewer  the  pinions  and  legs  as  shown.  Endeavour  to  make 
the  bird  look  as  neat,  plump  and 
compact  as  possible,  as  a  boiled 
fowl  should  look  very  smooth  and 
round  when  cooked.  The  liver 
and  gizzard  are  omitted  when  the 
fowl  is  to  be  boiled,  so  that  no- 
thing may  mar  the  white  surface, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  all  good  cooks 
to  have  this  as  white  as  possible. 

A  boned  fowl  is  trussed  to  look  i,Kj£WERiNG  of  pinions. 

as  smooth  as  possible,  the  legs  put  well  underneath,  so  that  a  broad 

flat  surface  may  be  obtained ; 
in  fact,  the  usual  shape  of  a- 
trussed  fowl  is  quite  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  boned  legs 
of  the  bird  are  sometimes 
put  inside,  so  that  less 
forcemeat  for  stuffing  is  re- 

FOWL  TRUSSED  FOR  BOILING,  qUircd. 


^88  Trussing. 

1274— TO  TRUSS  A  GOOSE. 

The  bird  having  been  well  plucked  and  singed : 

First,  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  joint,  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint,  and  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  enough  skin  to  turn  over  the  back. 


OOOSB  REAuy  FOR  TRUSSING. 


Secondly,  loosen  the  liver,  &c.,  at  the  throat  end,  and  cut  the  bird  open 
between  the  vent  and  the  rump  ;  draw  it,  wash  and  wipe  the  inside  and 
beat  the  breast  bone  fiat  with  a  rolling-pin. 


TRUSSING  OF  GOOSE. 


Thirdly,  put  a  skewer  through  the  under  part  of  one  wing  and  bring  it 
through  the  other. 


GOOSB  RBADY  FOR  STUTFINO. 


Skewer  the  legs  by  passing  the  skewer  through  the  first  joint  and  carry- 
ing it  through  the  body  to  secure  the  other. 


Trussing  of  Grouse. 
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Fourthly,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  vent  and  make  a  hole  in  the  skin  suffi 
ciently  large  for  the  passage  of  the  rump  in  order  to  keep  in  the  seasoning. 


OOOSI  READY  POR  COOKIMO. 

1275— TO  TRUSS  GROUSE. 

When  plucking  leave  the  breast  feathers  for  removal  aftemards,  in 
order    to    prevent    the    skin    being 
broken  in  trussing. 

First,   cut    off   the  head,    leaving 
enough  skin  to  skewer  back,  loosen      J^ 
the  inside  at  neck'  and  squeeze  out    ^ 
and  wipe  the  inside  of  the  bird.  '^**'""  «"^»^  '^^  trussing. 

Secondly,  bring  the  legs  close  to 
the  breast,  between  it  and  the  side 
bones,  and  pass  a  skewer  through 
the  pinions  and  the  thick  part  of 
the  thighs,  then  take  off  the  breast 
feathers  with  the  aid  of  a  knife, 
thus  avoiding  the  breaking  of  the 
skin. 
Partridges  and  pheasants  are 
trussed    in  the  same  manner,  but  the   latter  are  large  enough  for  the 


GROUSE   BEING  TRUSSED. 


CROISE   k»aOY  for  COOKING. 


passage  of  the  hand  and  can  be  dra'vn  in  the  same  way  as  a  fowl 
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Trussing. 


1276.— TO  SKIN  AND  TRUSS  A  HARE. 

First,  cut  off  the  fore  legs  at  the  first  joint  and  the  belly  open  length* 
ise. 

Secondly,  raise  the  skin  of  the  back  and  draw  it  over  the  hind  legs, 
leaving  the  tail  whole ;  then  draw  it  over  the 
back  and  slip  out  the  fore  legs,  easing  it  with  a 
knife,  if  necessary,  over  the  neck  and  head,  and 
being  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  ears,  which 
are  left  on.  In  skinning  this  is  the  most  deli* 
cate  part,  and  one  that  is  always  found  difficult 
by  the  amateur,  but  the  appearance  of  a  roast 
hare  is  spoilt  if  the  ears  are  torn  or  otherwise 
injured. 

In  our  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hare  is  hanging  from  a  hook,  and  this  will  be 
found  a  most  convenient  way  of  accomf^shing 
the  skinning,  as  both  hands  are  thus  free  and 
the  skin  can  be  thus  far  more  carefully  re- 
moved and  with  far  greater  ease  than  if  the 
animal  be  laid  upon  a  board. 

The  same  hook  that  is  required  for  drawing 
the  sinews  of  a  turkey  will  also  serve  for  the 
skinning  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  after  the  legs  have 
been  drawn  out  of  the  skin. 

Thirdly,  cut  open  the  hare  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  illustration,  paunch  it, 
clean  the  vent,  and  wash  and  wipe  the  inside 
thoroughly. 


BAR£   BEING  SUNNBO. 


PAUMCRINQ   or  HARB. 


After  skinning  and  paunching,  if  the  har^  b^  an  9ld  on^  it  is  well  to 
wash  it  in  vinegar  and  water. 


TrusstftfT  of  Hare.  ^ 

Tbircily,  cut  ihh  'sin(swB  of  the  legs  And  briag  them  i'onvard,  well  against 
the  body,  running  two  skewers  right  through,  one  fixing  the  two  foreiimd 
the  other  the  two  hind  legs. 


SXEWBRINO  OP  LEGS. 

Fourthly,  lay  the  head  rather  back  and  skewer  it  there,  passing  the 


SKEWBRIHO  OF  HEAD. 


skewer  through  the  shoulders,  and  see  that  it  is  skewered  firmly  and 
evenly,  that  it  may  present  a  good  appearance  when  cooked. 


RAKK  RBAOY  FOR  COOKING. 

tifthly,  butter  two  pieces  of  white  paper  and  pin  carefully  over  each  car. 


592  Trussing. 

1277.-TO  TRUSS  A  PIGEON- 

First,  pluck  and  draw  the  bird,  wash  it  very  thoroughly  aiid  wipe  per- 
fectly dry. 
Secondly,  cut  off  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  toes  at  the  first  joint. 


PIGEON   READY  POR  TRUSSING. 


PIGEON   IN   PROCESS  OF  TRUSSING. 


Thirdly,  truss  for  roasting  by  crossing  the  legs  and  running  a  skewer 
through  both  pinions  and  leg^,  as  shown. 


PIGEON   BEING  SKEWERED. 


For  stewing,  twist  the  legs  up  on  each  side,  as  in  illustration,  and 
fasten  with  one  skewer. 


PIGEONS  READY  FOR  ROASTING. 


Pigeons  are  better  if  drawn  directly  they  are  killed.    They  are  birde 
that  do  not  improve  by  keeping. 


Trussing  of  Rahhii.  593 

i^^S.— TO  TRUSS  A  RABBIT  FOR  ROASTING. 

First,  empty,  skin  and  wash  the  rabbit  thoroughly,  take  out  the  eyes, 
wipe  it  dry,  put  in  stuffing  (if  liked)  and  sew  it  up. 


RABBIT   READY  FOR  TBUSSINO. 


Secondly,  cut  off  the  fore  joints  of  the  shoulders  and  legs,  and,  bring- 
ing them  close  to  the  body,  skewer  firmly. 
Thirdly,  raise  the  head  and  skewer  it  back  between  the  shoulders. 


1279.-TO  TRUSS  A  RABBIT  FOR  BOILING. 

Having  emptied,  skinned  and  washed  the  rabbit,  and  taken  out  the 
eyes, 


RABBIT   LLING   SKEWERED. 


First,  cut  off  the  fore  joints  of  shoulders  and  legs. 


RABBIT   READY   FOR   BOILINU. 


Secondly,  draw  the  legs  forward,  close  to  the  body,  bring  the  head 
round  to  the  side,  and  skewer  through  alL 


594  Trussing^ 

I280.-TO  TRUSS  A  SNi^e. 

First,  pluck  the  birds,  and  wipe  them  outside  with  a  damp  clotli«  but  do 


not  draw  them. 


8ROWINO  TWISTING  OF  LEGS. 


Secondly,  twist  the  legs  as 
shewn,  then  thrust  them  close 
to  the  body. 

Thirdly,  skin  the  neck  and 
head,  and  bring  the  beak  round 
under  the  wing,  as  in  illustra- 
tion. 

The  birds  should  then  be 
placed  on  toast,  as  shown. 


tMin  RBAI>T  FOK  COOniVO. 


Plovers,  quails  and  woodcocks  are  dressed  in  the  same  way. 


Drawing  Sinews  of  Turkey. 
1281.— TO  TRUSS  A  TURKEY. 
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Having  plucked  and  siqged  the 
bird  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
fowl,  the  next  thing  will  be  to 
draw  the  sinews. 

Firsts  break  the  leg  bones  close 
to  the  feet,  mn  a  hook  through, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
draw  out  the  sinews.  To  do  this 
successfully  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  hook  above  you, 
placed  rather  high  up  in  the  wall 
so  that  you  can  bring  your  weight 
as  well  as  your  strength  to  bear 
upon  the  bird.  It  is  sometimes 
rather  a  hard  task  to  draw  the 
sinews,  but  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity that  they  should  be  taken  out, 
or  the  legs  dt  the  bird  will  be  per* 
fectly  uneatable. 

When  the  sinews  are  drawn,  the 
legs  should  then  be  chopped  off, 
as  shown  in  the  following  illustra- 
tions. 

Young  cock  turkeys  may  be 
known  by  their  short  spurs  and 
black  legs,  but  if  the  legs  are  pale 
and  rough  and  the  spurs  long, 
they  may  be  taken  as  sure  indi- 
cations of  age.  Turkeys  of  a 
medium  size  are,  as  a  rule,  far 
more  tender  than  the  enormous 
ones  so  greatly  in  favour  for  the 
Christmas  dinner. 

These  birds  should  never  be 
dressed  the  same  day  that  they 
are  killed.  In  cold  weather  they 
may  safely  hang  for  a  week,  but 
if  t&e  weather  be  mild,  then 
three  or  four  days  will  b9  lon§ 
enoogh* 


-«>v 


WIAWIHO  THE'SIHEWS 
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Secondly,  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  enough  skin  to  turn 


HOOK  FOR  DRAWING  TURKEY. 


over  it ;  take  out  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  liver  and  the  rest  of  the  inside 
at  the  throat  end. 


TURKEY  BEING  DRAWN. 


Thirdly,  cut  off  the  vent,  take  out  the  gut,  and  draw  the  bird  with  a 
liook,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  gut 


TURKEY  READY  FOR  TRUSSING. 


joining  the  gizzard  for  fear  of  grit,  or  the  gall  bladder,  which,  if  broken, 
would  embitter  the  flesh.    Then  wash  and  thoroughly  dry  the  inside. 
Fourthly,  cut  the  breast  bone  through  at  each  side  close  to  the  back. 


Skewering  of  Turkey. 
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and  beat  it  flat  with  a  rolling  pin.    Cut  ofif  the  feet,  scald  the  legs  and  peel 
off  the  outer  skin. 


SSBWBRINO  OP  PINX0H8. 

Fifthly,  place  the  pinions  as  shown  in  illustration,  and  skewer. 


SKEWBRINO  OV  LBGtf. 


Sixthly,  press  the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  skewer  at  first  and  second 
joints. 


TUKKBT  KBADT  POK  BTUfmiai 

The  bird  will  now  be  ready  for  stuffing. 


598  Trussing. 

Seventhly,  fill  the  body  with  whatever  staffing  is  required ;  the  fuller 

the  better  and  neater 
the  bird  will  look ; 
skewer  over  the  flap 
of  skin,  and  that  at 
the  neck. 


TURKEY   BKINO  STUFFED. 

Lastly,  turn  the  bird  over,  and  put  a 
string  across  and  across,  as  shown  in 
illustration,  fastening  it  firmly,  and  the 
turkey  will  now  be  ready  for  cooking. 
In  the  case  of  a  very  small  turkey  the 
string  is  not  required.  When  a  turkey 
is  boned  for  roasting,  the  legs  are  some- 
times put  inside  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  stuffing  needed  to  fill  the  bird,  but 
with  a  boned  turkey  the  aim  is  not  to 
keep  the  form  of  the  bird,  but  to  ob-^^ 
tain  a  broad,  smooth  surface  that  is  : 
very  pleasant  and  easy  to  carve. 


STRINGINO  OF  TURKEY. 


TURKEY   READY  FOR  COOKING. 


Boiled  Kabti^. 


POULTRY    &     GAME 


RECIPES   FOR  COOKING  POULTRY. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

iaB2,-^CHICKEN  OR  FOWL  PIE.    {Fr.^PA\6  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients.— 2  small  fowls  or  i  large  one,  white  pepper  and  salt  to 

taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace, 

forcemeat,  No.  629,  a  few  sUccs  of  ham,  3  hard-boiled  eggs,  i  pmt  of  water, 

puff  crust  ,    . 

Mode.— Skin  and  cut  up  the  fowls  into  joints,  and  put  the  neck,  legs 
and  backbones  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  Httle  water,  an  onion,  a  bunch  ot 
savoury  herbs,  and  a  blade  of  mace;  let  these  stew  for  about  aii  hour, 
and,  when  done,  strain  off  the  liquor :  this  is  for  gravy.  Put  a  layer  ot 
fowl  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  then  a  layer  of  ham,  then  one  of  torce- 
meat  and  hard-boUed  eggs  cut  in  rings;  between  the  layers  put  a  season- 
ing  of  pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt.  Proceed  m  this  manner 
until  the  dish  is  fuU,  and  pour  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water ;  border  the 
edge  of  the  dish  with  pUff-crust,  put  on  the  cover,  ornament  the  tcy,  ana 
glaze  it  by  brushing  over  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Bake  from  li  to  li  hour, 
should  the  pie  be  very  large,  and,  when  done,  pour  m,  at  the  top,  uie 
gravy  made  from  the  bones.  If  to  be  eaten  cold,  and  wished  particularly 
nice,  the  joints  of  the  fowls  should  be  boned,  and  pUced  in  the  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  forcemeat;  sausage-meat  may  also. be  subsUtuted  for 
the  forcemeat,  and  is  now  very  much  used.  When  the  chickens  are 
boned  and  mixed  with  sausage-meat,  the  pie  will  take  about  2  hours  to 
bake.  It  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  when  about  half  done, 
to  prevent  the  paste  from  being  dried  up  or  scorched. 

Time.— For  a  pie  with  unboned  meat,  xi  to  i*  hour;  with  boned  meat 
and  sausage  or  forcemeat,  li  to  2  hours,— Average  Cost,  with  2  fowls, 
•65.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

TheTotmg  Olilcki.-The  young  chick*  that  ara  hatchftd  first  fibeujd  be  «fjtf  frJSii  A?*soon 
th™ileit  she  Sight  thinlTher  task  al  an  end.  and  l«»Ve  the  reinafmng  Jg^  8g>^  ^^»Jon 
as  the  young  btrda  ue  taken  from  tha  mother,  thay  muit  be  placed  In  a  bartetl  imea  wiin  wn 
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wool,  flannel  or  hay,  and  stood  in  the  sunlight  if  it  be  summ9r>time,  or  by  the  ire  if  the  Weathet' 
be  cold.  It  is  a  commoa  practice  to  cram  yoanit  ch.cks  with  food  as  soon  as  they  are  boru. 
This  is  qnito  nnoecessary.  They  will,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  warm,  come  to  no  harm  if  they 
take  no  food  for  twentyfoor  hours  foliowing  their  birth.  Should  the  whole  of  the  brood  not  be 
hatched  by  that  time,  those  that  are  born  may  be  fed  with  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  the  yolk  of 
a  hard-boiled  egg,  or  with  Emden  grits. 

i283.-BACHELOR'S    CHICKEN    PIE. 

(Ff.— Pat6  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients. — i  chicken,  3  pints  of  flour,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar,  |  cup  of  butter,  ij  teaspoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  milk. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  chicken,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  enough  water 
to  make  the  gravy ;  if  the  chicken  is  young  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
let  it  come  to  a  boil ;  season  it.  Make  a  crust  with  the  flour,  &c.,  dis- 
solving the  soda  first  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  the  cream  of  tartar  into 
the  butter.  Add  sufficient  milk  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  then  roll  it  out, 
butter  the  sides  of  a  deep  earthen  baking-dish,  and  line  them  with  paste, 
but  leave  the  bottom  untouched.  Put  in  the  chicken,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  flour,  pour  it  over  the  fowl,  put  on  the  top  crust,  and  bake 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Time.— Altogether  i  to  ij  hour.    Average  Cost,  35. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1284.-POTTED  CHICKEN  OR  FOWL. 
(Fr.— Terrine   de    Volaille.) 

{A  Luncheon  or  Breakfast  Dish,) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  chicken ;  to  every  lb.  of  mestt 
allow  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  i  small  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Strip  the  meat  from  the  bones  of  cold  roast  chicken ;  when 
it  is  fireed  from  gristle  and  skin,  weigh  it,  and  to  every  lb.  of  meat  allow 
the  above  proportion  of  butter,  seasoning  and  spices.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces,  pound  it  well  with  the  fresh  butter,  sprinkle  in  the  spices 
gradually,  and  keep  pounding  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  perfectly  smooth 
paste.  Put  it  into  potting-pots  for  use,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and,  if  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
tie  over  a  bladder.  2  or  3  slices  of  ham,  minced  and  pounded  with  the 
above  ingredients,  will  be  found  an  improvement  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

FeedUur  and  Ooopiiig  the  Obloks.— When  all  the  chicks  ftre  hatched,  they  should  be  placed 
■looff  with  the  mother  under  a  coop  in  a  warm  dry  spot.  If  two  hens  happen  to  have  their 
broods  at  the  same  time,  their  respective  chicks  should  be  carefully  kept  separate;  as,  if  they 
get  mised,  and  ao  go  under  the  wroog  coop,  tire  hens  will  probably  tnoim  and  destroy  thoca  who 


Chicken  Salad.  6oi 

Wv«  jtaktakea  their  <i«#eUlns.  After  being  kept  snog  beneeth  the  c4bp  for  A  ^eek  (the  coop 
eboold  be  placed  nnder  cover  at  nlgbtCall).  the  chicks  may  be  turned  loose  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
th«  warmer  part  of  the  day.  They  shoald  be  gradnaUy  weaned  from  the  soaked  bread  and 
chopped  e«.  instead  of  which  grits  or  boiled  barley  shoald  be  given:  in  8  or  zo  days  their 
stomachs  mat  be  strong  enoagh  to  receive  braised  barley,  and  at  the  end  of  3  weeks,  if  ;oor 
chtcks  be  healthy,  they  wUl  be  able  to  Uke  care  of  themselves.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  keep 
joor  eye  on  them  a  week  or  so  longer,  as  the  elder  chickens  may  drive  them  away  from  theuT 
food.  Great  cafe  ahonld  be  taken  that  the  very  young  chicks  do  not  run  about  the  wet  ground 
or  OQ  damp  grass,  as  this  is  the  most  prominent  and  fatal  cause  of  disease.  While  under  the 
Mop  with  their  mother,  a  shalkm  pan  or  plate  of  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  chicks,  as  m  a 
de^er  vessel  they  are  liable  to  drench  themselves  and  take  coU,  or  possibly  to  get  drowned. 

I 

i285.^CHICKEN  OR  FOWL  SALAD. 
(Ff.— Salade  de  Volaille.) 

Ingrediento.-*The  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  chicken,  2  lettuces, 
a  little  endive,  i  cucumber,  a  few  slices  of  boiled  beetroot,  salad-dressing. 
No,  766. 

Mode.--Trim  neatly  the  remains  of  the  chicken ;  wash,  dry  and  slice 
the  lettuces,  and  place  in  the  middle  of  a  dish ;  put  the  pieces  of  fowl  on 
the  top,  and  pour  the  salad-dressing  over  them.  Garnish  the  edge  of  the 
ealad  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings,  sliced  cucumber,  and  boiled 
beetroot  cut  in  slices.  Instead  of  cutting  the  eggs  in  rfngs,  the  yolks  may 
be  rubbed  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  the  whites  chopped  very  finely,  and 
arranged  on  the  salad  in  small  groups,  yellow  and  white  alternately. 
This  should  not  be  made  long  before  it  is  wanted  for  table. 

Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken,  tod. 

Snffieient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

,  Aft  and  FlaToar  of  Ohlekeni.— It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  medical  faculty  of  all  &ges  and 
■11  countries,  that  tbe  flesh  of  the  young  chk:keB  is  the  most  delicate  and  easy  to  digest  of  all 
animal  food.  It  is  less  alkalescent  than  the  flesh  of  any  other  animal,  and  its  entire  freedom  from 
any  irriuting  quality  readers  it  a  fit  dish  for  the  ailing,  or  those  whose  stomachs  are  naturall  v 
weak.  In  no  animal,  however,  does  age  work  such  a  change  in  regard  to  tbe  qualitv  of  its  flesn 
■a  it  does  in  domestic  fowls.  In  their  infancy,  cocks  and  heos  are  equally  tender  ana  toothsome ; 
bac  aa  time  overtakes  them  it  is  the  cock  whose  flesh  toughens  first.  A  year-old  cock,  indeed,  is 
fit  lor  little  else  than  to  be  converted  int(>soup«  while  a  hen  at  tbe  same  age,  although  sufficiently 
sabetantial,  is  not  callous  to  the  insinuations  of  a  carving-knife.  As  regards  capons,  however, 
Ibe  rule  respecting  age  does  not  hold  good.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  delicious 
animal  than  a  well-fsd.  weU*dressed  capon.  Age  does  not  dry  up  his  juices ;  indeed,  like  wine. 
be  seems  but  to  mellow.  At  three  years  old,  even,  he  is  aa  tender  aa  a  chick,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  his  proper  chicken  flavour  being  imly  developed.  The  above  remarks  Jbowever, 
coooaning  the  capon,  only  apply  to  such  as  are  maturaUy  fed.  and  not  crammed.  The  latter 
proeeas  may  produce  a  handsome-fooMur  bird,  and  it  may  weigh  enough  to  satisfy  the  whim  or 

i —  — <  Ia^  -a^.cr:._.  1 ..   « .  1 '-««  «h«  f—    '*■ *** - *  ^^~ '  A_^A».^A  aI.  .^ut^u  :*  u.. 


bMitt  subjected,  and  will  weep  a  dripping-panful  of  fat  tears.  You  will  never  find  heart  enough 
t6  place  such  a  arief-wom  guest  at  the  head  of  your  table.  It  shoukl  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  rule, 
that  amall-boaea  and  short-legged  poultry  are  likely  to  excel  the  contrary  sort  in  delicacy  of 


nirarioe  of  its  stuffer ;  but,  when  before  tne  fire,  it  will  reveal  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  it  has 
bMitt  subjected,  and  will  weep  a  dripping-panful  of  f 
t6  place  such  a  arief-wom  guest  at  the  head  of  your  t 

that  amall-boaea  and  short-legged  p 

colour,  flavour  and  fineness  of  flesh. 

1286.-CHICKEN  WITH  RICE  AND  TOMATOES. 

(Fr.— Poulet  au  Riz  &  la  Milanaise.) 
Xngiedienta.— A  fowl,  fat  bacon  to  lard«  ^  lb.  of  rice,  carrot,  tnmip, 
a  onions,  parsley,  herbs,  half  a  teacupful  of  tomato  sauce^  3  or«  of  grated 
parmesan,  spice,  pepper,  salt. 


6o4  Recipes  for  Cooking  Potdttyt 

Mode.— ffuss  the  fowl  as  for  boiling,  lard  the  breast,  put  an  onioil 
inside  it  and  braise  it  with  herbs  and  vegetables*  a  few  slices  of  lean  ham 
or  bacon,  and  about  a  pint  of  good  stock.  Boil  the  rice  as  for  curry, 
moisten  it  with  the  strained  liquor  from  the  fowl,  add  the  tomato  sauce 
and  cheese,  and  stir  it  thoroughly.  Make  a  border  round  the  dish,  put 
the  fowl  in  the  middle  and  serve.  The  breast  of  the  fowl  must  be  browned 
in  a  hot  oven  or  with  a  salamander  if  necessary. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Costi  3s.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time« 

1287.— DUCKS  AND  RED  CABBAGE. 

(Ff.— Canard  au  Choux.) 

Ingredients.— Remains  of  2  ducks,  i  red  cabbage,  2  ox.  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  i  wineglassful  of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  clear  gravy. 

Mode.— Divide  the  ducks  into  nice-sized  pieces  and  simmer  v^  g^.^y 
in  the  gravy  for  20  minutes  or  longer.  Wash  the  cabbage  and  cut  it.  into 
very  thin  shreds,  wash  and  drain  again,  t^en  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with,  the 
butter,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover  close.  Shake  the  pan  frequently 
while  it  is  cooking,  and  if  it  is  not  moist  enough  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
gravy.  Let  it  stew  for  one  hour  or  longer  if  necessary;  w^en  done  pour 
the  vinegar  on  it,  lay  it  on  a  dish  and  arrange  the  duck  upon  it*  * 

Time. — 20  minutes  for  the  ducks ;  i  hour  for  the  cabbage  ATWrajge 
Cost,  without  the  ducks  loi. 

StdSlcient  for  4  persons.  % 

Seasonable,  September  to  January, 

j  ia8S.-DUGK8  AND  CAftROTS. 

(Fr.— Canard  &  la  Pur6e  de  Carotte$.) 

Ingredients.— Cold  duck,  a  Ib^.  of  carrots,  3  ox.  of  butter,  i  piiit  of 
clear  gravy,  salt,  sugar. 

Mode.— Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots.  Then  put  them  on  the  fire  in  a 
pan  with  cold  water  and  let  them,  boil  till  soft,  then  drain  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  blotter  and  mash  them,  adding  half  the  gravy, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar.  When 
thoroughly  incorporated,  rub  the  carrots  through  a  sieve  into  the  stewpan 
and  warm  again.  Meanwhile  put  t^  pieces  of  oqki  duck  into  a  stewpan 
and  let  them  get  hot,  then. dish  the  carrot  purde,  put  the  duck  on  it,  and 
pour  the  gravy  round. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  duck. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable,  September  to  January. 
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1289.— HASHED  DUCK.     (Fr.^-Canarcl  au  Vin  Rouge.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

IngredientB.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  duck,  rather  more  than  i  pint 
of  weak  stock  or  water,  i  onion,  i  oz.  of  butter,  thickening  of  butter  and 
flour«  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste»  i.teaspoonful  of  niinced  lemon-peel, 
X  dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  ^  glass  of  port  or  claret. 

Mode. — Cut  the  duck  into  nice  joints,  and  put  the  trimmings  into  a 
Btewpan;  slice  and  fry  the  onion  in  a  little  butter;  add  these  to  the 
trimmings,  pour  in  the  above  proportion  of  weak  stock  or  water,  and  stew 
gently  for  i  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour, 
season  with  salt  and  cayenhe,  and  add  the  remaining  ingredients  ;  boil  it 
up  and  skim  well ;  lay  in  the  pieces  of  duck,  and  let  them  get  thoroughly 
hot  through  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil ;  they 
should  soak  in  the  gravy  for  about  half-an-hour.  Garnish  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread.  The  hash  may  be  made  richer  by  using  a  stronger  and 
more  highly-flavoured  gravy ;  and  a  little  spice  or  pounded  mace  may  also 
be  added  when  their  flavour  is  liked. 

Tillie.-~ii  hour.    Average  Cost,  etclosivo  of  the  cold  duck,  M. 

Beasonable  from  September  to  January;  ducklings  irom  May  to 
August. 


TlM  Dnbk.— This  bird  belongs  to  the  order  of  Natatores,  or  Swimmers :  the  moat  familiar  tribes 
of  which  are  docks,  swans,  geese,  auks,  penguins,  petrels,  pelicans,  guillemots,  gulls  and  terns. 
Thej  mostly  live  in  the  water,  feeding  on  fish,  worms  and  aquatic  plants.  They  are  generally 
pdynmoos,  and  make  their  nests  among  reeds,  or  in  moist  ^jaces.  The  flesh  of  many  of  the 
species  is  eatable,  but  that  of  some  is  extremely  rank  and  oily.  The  duck  is  a  native  of  Brittany, 
but  is  found  on  the  margins  of  most  of  the  European  lakes.  It  is  excessively  greedy,  and  by  no 
means  a  nice  feeder,  ft  requires  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  food ;  put  aquatic  insects, 
com  and  vegetables  are  its  proper  food.  Its  flesh,  however,  is  savoury,  being  not  so  gross  as  that 
of  the  eoose,  and  of  easier  digestion.  In  the  green*pea  season  it  is  usually  found  on  an  English 
table ;  Dot.  according  to  Ude,  «  November  is  its  proper  season,  when  it  is  plump  and  ftit.'* 


;  i29o.^Td  RAGOUT  A  DUCK  WHOLE.  » 

(Fr.— Canard  en  RagoOt.) 

Ingredients.— I  large  duck,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  good  beef  gravy, 
2  onions  sliced,  4  sage-leaves;  a  few  leaves  of  lemon-thyme,  thickening  of 
batter  and  floor. 

Mode.— ARer  having  emptied  and  singed  the  duck,  season  it  inside 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and' truss  it.  Roast  it  before  at  clear  fire  for  about 
20  minutes,  and  let  it  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  sufficient  well-seasoned  beef  gravy  to  cover  it ;  slice  and  fry  the 
onions,  and  add  these,  with  the  sage-leaves  and  Idmon-thyme,  both^  of 
which  should  be  finely  minced,  to  the  stock.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
duck  is  tender ;  strain,  skim  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  butter  and 
flour;  boil  it  up,  pour  over  the  duck,  and  serve.    When  in  season,  about 
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li  pint  of  young  green  peas,  boiled  separately,  and  put  in  the  ragoM,  very 
much  improve  this  dish. 

Time.— 2o  minutes  to  roast  the  duck ;  20  minutes  to  stew  it.  Average 
Cost,  from  35.  to  35.  6d,  each. 

Snfficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  January;  ducklings  from  May  to 
August. 

Tho  Boenof  Ayret  DocIl— The  Buenos  Avres  dack  is  of  East  Indian  birth,  and  is  chiefly 

valaaole  as  an  ornament ;  for  we  supi^ose  one  woold  as 
soon  think  of  picking  a  Chinese  teal  lor  loncbeon*  or  a 

g>ld  fish  for  breakfast,  as  to  consi^   the  handsome 
uenos  Ayres  to  the  spit.    The  prevailing  colour  of  this 
bird  is  black,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  gleaming  of 
blue  steel  about  its  breast  and  wings. 


Viriotiei  of  Duoks.  —  Naturalists  count  nearly  a 
hundred  diflferent  species  of  ducks  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  intendine  keeper  of  these  harmless  and 
profitable  birds  may  easily  take  his  choice  from  amongst 
twenty  different  soru.  There  is,  howcTer,  so  Itttle 
difference  in  the  yarious  members  of  the  famiW,  either 
..,.»^.  .«— .  «„^.,o  as  regards  hardiness,  laying  or  hatching,  that  the  nooet 

BUSNOs  AYRES  DUCKS.  incoipotent  fancier  or  brSeder  may  indulge  his  tsste 

without  danger  of  makiu  a  bad  bargain.  In  connection 
with  their  value  for  table,  light  coloured  ducks  are  always  of  milder  flavour  than  those  that  are 
dark-coloured,  the  white  Avlesburys  being  general  favourites.  Ducks  reared  ezclusivetr  09 
vegetable  diet  will  have  a  whiter  and  more  delicate  flesh  than  those  allowed  to  feed  oa  aalmii 
ofial;  while  the  flesh  of  birds  fettened  on  the  latter  food  will  be  firmer  than  that  of  those  which 
have  only  partaken  of  food  of  a  vegetable  nature. 


1291.— ROAST  DUCKS.    (Ff.— Canards   R6tis.) 

Ingredients. — ^A  couple  of  ducks ;  sage  and  onion  stuffing,  No.  638  ;  a 
little  flour. 

Mode. — ^To  insure  ducks  being  tender,  never  dress  them  the  same 
day  they  are  killed  ;  and  if  the  weather  permits,  they  should  hang  a  day 
or  two.  Make  a  stuffing  of  sage  and  onion  sufficient  for  one  duck,  and 
put  it  into  the  body,  not  in  the  neck  as  for  a  fowl  or  turkey ;  leave  the 
other  bird  unseasoned,  as  the  flavour  is  not  liked  by  everybody.  Having 
trussed  and  stufifed  them,  put  them  down  to  a 
brisk  clear  flre,  and  keep  them  well  basted  the 
whole  of  the  time  they  are  cooking.  A  few 
minutes  before  serving,  dredge  them  lightly 
with  flour,  to  make  them  froth  and  look  plump ;  ***^"  ^^^"^ 

and  when  the  steam  draws  towards  the  fire,  send  them  to  table  hot  and 
quickly,  with  a  good  brown  gravy  poured  round  but  not  over  the  ducks, 
and  a  little  of  the  same  in  a  tureen.  When  in  season,  green  peas  should 
invariably  accompany  this  dish. 

Time. — Full-grown  ducks  from  |  to  i  hour ;  ducklings  from  25  to  35 
minutes.    Average  Costi  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
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Sllffloi6]it.-*A  couple  of  ducks  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable.— Ducklings  from  May  to  August ;  ducks  from  September 
to  January. 

Note. — Ducklings  (Fr, —  Canetons)  are  trussed  and  roasted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  served  with  the  same  sauces  and  accompaniments.  When  in* 
season,  serve  apple  sauce. 

ne  BmUB  Daok.— The  Roaen,  or  Rhone  dnck,  is  a  Urge  and  haodsome  variety,  of  French 
extraction.  The  plumage  of  the  Rouen  duck  is  somewhat  sombre ;  its  flesh  is  also  much  darker, 
and,  though  of  higher  flavour,  not  near  so  delicate  as 
that  of  oar  own  Aylesbury.  It  is  with  this  latter  breed 
that  the  Rouen  duck  is  generally  mated ;  and  the 
result  ia  said  to  be  increase  of  sixe  and  strength. 
In  Normandy  and  Brittany  these  ducks,  as  weU  as 
odier  sorts,  greatly  abound ;  and  the  **  duck-liver 
pdtU**  are  there  almost  as  popular  as  the  pOUtU 
^  grm  of  Straaburg.  In  order  to  bring  the  liver 
of  the  wretched  duck  to  the  fashionable  and  uu- 
namral  sise,  the  same  diabolical  cruelty  is  resorted 
to  as  ia  the  case  of  the  Straaburg  goose.  The  poor 
birds  are  nailed  by  the  feet  to  a  board  placed  close 
to  a  fire,  and,  in  that  position,  plentifully  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  In  a  few  days  the  carcass  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  while  the  liver  has  grow* 
monstrously.  We  would  rather  abstain  from  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  who  eat  pAti  d$  fine  gras, 
knowing  iu  component  parts.  rousn  ducks. 

Daoik*8  Vni.— The  ancient  notion  that  ducks  whose  beaks  have  a  tendency  to  curve  upwards 
are  better  layers  than  those  whose  beaks  do  not  thus  pomt,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  simply 
abrord:  aU  ducks  are  good  layers,  if  they  are  carefuUy  fed  and  tended.  Ducks  generally  lay  at 
lUght,  or  early  i^  the  morning.  While  they  are  in  perfect  health,  they  will  do  this ;  and  one  of 
the  surest  sims  of  indisposition  among  birds  of  this  class  is  irregularity  in  laying.  The  eggs  lai-* 
wiU  approach  nearly  the  colour  of  the  layer— liehtcoloured  ducks  laying  white  eggs,  and  brow 
decks  greemsh-blue  eegs :  dark-coloured  birds  laying  the  biggest  eggs.    At  one  time  the  notio 


I  laid 
brown 
.     .         ^         ._  ^         ....  .  joying  the  biggest  eggs.    At  one  time  the  notion 

was  nrevalent  that  a  duck  would  hatch  no  other  eggs  than  her  own  ;  and  although  this  is  not 
ttue,  jt^will  be.  nevertheless,  as  weU  to  match  the  duck's  own  eggs  as  closely  as  possible ;  for  we 
have  known  mstances  wherein  the  duck  has  turned  out  of  the  nest  and  destroyed  eggs  differing 
from  her  own  in  sise  and  colour. 


]>ilokl.^The  Malhu-d,  or  Wild  Duck,  from  which  is  derived  the  domestic  species,  is  prevalent 
througtiout  EuropOf  Asia  and  America.  The  mallard's  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  one 
which  sets  at  defiance  the  speculations  of  the  most  profound  ornithologist.  The  female  bird  is 
extremely  plain,  but  the  male's  plumage  is  a  splendour  of  greens  and  browns,  and  blues.  In 
tbe  spring,  however,  the  plumage  of  the  male  begins  to  fkde,  and  in  two  months  every 
vcstice  of  his  finery  has  departea,  and  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  firom  his  soberlygarbed 
wile.  Then  the  greens,  and  the  blues,  and  the  browns  begin  to  bud  out  again,  and  by  October 
he  is  once  more  a  gorgeous  drake.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  domestication  has  seriously  deterio- 
rated tbe  moral  character  of  the  duck.  In  a  wild  state,  he  is  a  faithful  husband,  desiring  but 
one  wifs*  and  devoting  himself  to  her ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  domesticated  than  he  becomes  poly- 
i^oos,  and  makes  notbinc  of  owning  ten  or  a  dozen  wives  at  a  time.  As  regards  the  females, 
uiey  are  much  more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  progeny  in  a  wild  state  than  a  tame. 
Should  a  tame  duck's  duckling  get  into  mortal  trouble,  its  mother  will  just  signify  her  sprrrow  by 
an  extra  **  quack  "  or  so,  and  a  flapping  of  her  wings ;  but  touch  a  wild  duck's  little  one  if  you 
dare  I  she  wiU  bufiet  you  with  her  broad  wings,  and  dash  boldly  at  your  face  with  her  stout  beak, 
u  you  search  for  her  nest  amongst  the  long  grass,  she  will  try  no  end  of  manoeuvres  to  lure  "you 
from  it,  her  favourite  ruu  bring  to  pretend  lameness,  to  delude  you  into  the  notion  that  you  have 
odv  to  pursue  her  vigorously»  and  her  capture  is  certain ;  so  you  persevere  for  half  a  mile  or  so, 
Uki  then  she  is  up  awl  away,  leaving  you  to  find  your  way  back  to  the  nest  if  you  can.  Among 
the  aodents,  opinion  was  at  variance  respecting  the  wholesomeness  and  digestibility  of  goose- 
flew,  but  concerning  the  ezcellenoe  of  tne  duck  all  parties  are  agreed ;  indeed,  they  not  only 
■ttigaed  to  duck-meat  the  palm  for  exquisite  flavour  and  delicacy,  thej  even  attributed  to  it 
medicinal  powers  of  the  highest  order.    Not  only  the  Roman  medical  writers  of  the  time  make 


.,  but  likewise  the  phikeophers  of  the  period.    Plutarch  assures  us  that  Cato  pre* 

Mryed  his  whole  household  in  health,  in  a  season  when  plague  and  disease  were  rife,  through 
dietwg  them  on  roast  duck. 
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i292.^STEWED    DUCK   AND    PEAS. 
(Fr,— Canard  aux  Petlts  Pols.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  duck,  2  02.  of  butter,  3  or  4 
slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  2  pints  of  thin  ^avy, 
a  small  bunch  of  green  onions,  3  sprigs  of  parsley,  3  cloves,  i  pint  of 
young  green  peas,  <:ayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded 
sugar. 

Mode.— Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  out  up  the  duck  into  joints,  lay 
them  in  with  the  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon  ;  make  it  brown,  then  dredge 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  this  well  in  before  adding  the  gravy. 
Put  in  the  onion,  parsley,  cloves  and  gravy,  and  when  it  has  simmered 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  a  pint  of  young  green  peas,  and  stew  gently 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Season  with  cayenne,  salt  and  sugar ;  take  out 
the  duck,  place  it  round  the  dish,  and  the  peas  in  the  middle. 

Time.—}  hour.  Average  Goaty  exclusive  of  the  cold  duck, 
IS.  3^. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  August. 

Dvoki  Bfttohlxig.— Concerning  incabation  by  ducka,  a  practia«d  writer  says,  "The  dack 
requires  a  secret  and  safe  place,  ratlier  than  any  attendance,  and  will,  at  nature's  call,  cover  her 
eggs  and  seek  her  food.  On  hatching,  there  is  not  often  a  necessity  for  taking  away  any  of  the 
brood ;  and,  having  hatched,  let  the  mother  retain  her  vonng  ones  upon  the  nest  her  own  time. 
On  her  moving  with  her  brood,  let  a  coop  be  preparea  upon  the  short  grass,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  and  under  shelter,  if  otherwise. 

Oooplag  and  f  eedla^  DnoUbngi.— Brood  ducks  should  be  cooped  at  some  distance  from  any 
other.  A  wide  and  flat  dish  of  water,  to  be  often  renewed*  should  stand  just  ouuide  tht  coop, 
and  barley,  or  anv  other  meal,  be  the  first  food  of  the  ducklings.  It  will  be  needful,  if  it  be  wet 
weather,  to  dip  their  tails,  lest  these  draggle,  and  so  weaken  the  bird.  The  period  of  the  dnck*e. 
confinement  to  the  coop  will  defend  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  ducklings.  A 
fortnight  is  usually  the  extent  of  time  necessary,  and  they  may  even  be  sometimes  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  swim  at  the  end  of  a  week.  They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  stay 
too  long  in  the  water  at  first ;  for  they  will  then  become  ill.  their  feathers  get  rough,  and  looseness 
of  the  bowels  ensue.  In  the  latter  case,  let  them  be  closely  eooped  for  a  lew  days,  and  bea»«ieal 
or  oatmeal  bo  mixed  with  their  ordinary  food. 

Hie  AylMbory  Diiok.--The  white  Aylesburv  duck  Is,  and  deservedly,  an  nniversal  favonrite. 

Its  snowy  plmnage  and  comfortable  oomportttient 
mdte  it  a  credit  te  the  poultry-yard,  while  its 
broad  and  deep  breast,  and  its  ample  back,  cotivey 
the  assurance  that  your  satisfaction  will  not  cease 
at  its  death.  In  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  this 
member  of  the  daclc  fsmily  is  bred  on  an  extensive 
scale;  not  on  plains  and  commons,  however,  as 
might  be  naturally  imagined,  but  in  the  abodes  of 
the  cottagers.  Round  the  walls  ot  the  living- 
rooms,  and  of  the  bedroom  even,  are  fixed  rows  of 
wooden  boies,  lined  with  hay ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  wifo  and  children  to  nurse  and  comfort 
the  feathered  lodcers,  to  feed  the  little  dockKngs, 
and  to  take  the  old  one*  oat  for  an  airing.  Some- 
times the  **stcipk"  ducks  are  the  cottager's  own 
property,  but  it  more  fre<|oently  happens  that  they 
are  intmited  to  his  care  by  a  wholesale  breeder, 
who  pays  him  so  much  per  score  for  all  docklings 
propeily  raised.  To  be  perfect,  the  Alyesbtiry  duck  should  be  plump,  pure  white,  with  ydtow 
feet,  and  a  flesh*colottred  beak.  .  ^     . 
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xa93.-.8TEWED  DUCK  AND  PEAS. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Zzigredi61lt8.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  duck^  \  pint  of  good  gravy, 
cayense  and  salt  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  i  teaspoon- 
fol  of  poividlld  Bagit,  2  oe.  of  ibutW  tolled  in  flour ;  xi  pint  of  green  peas. 

Mode.^-Cut  up  the  duck  into  joints,  lay  it  in  the  gravy,  and  add  a  sea- 
soning of  cayenne,  salt  and  minced  lemon.peel ;  let  this  gradually  warm 
through,  but  not  boil.  Throw  the  peas  into  boiUng  water,  slightly  salted, 
and  boil  them  rapidly  until  tender.  Drain  them,  stir  in  the  pounded 
sugar  and  the  butter  rolled  in  flour  ;  shake  them  over  the  fire  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  serve  them  in  the  centre  of  the  diflh,  with  the  duck 
laid  round. 

l%Die.--x5  minutes  to  boil  the  peas,  when  they  are  fiiU  grown.  Average 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  duck,  is,  24. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  August. 

Ffttioalag  Ihuftv^rMtOT  dack-kMpera  giv«  their  birds  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food,  letting 
them  wander  about  and  pick  op  a  living  for  themselves ;  and  they  will  seem  to  get  fat  even  upon 
thti  precaridns  feeding.  Unless,  however,  docks  are  supplied  with,  besides  ohance  food, « 
liberal  feed  of  solid  corn,  or  grain,  morning  and  evening,  their  flesh  will  become  flabby  and  in* 
sipid.  The  simple  way  to  fatten  ducks  is  to  let  them  have  as  much  substantial  food  as  tbev  will 
eat,  bmteed  oats  and  pea-meal  being  the  standard  fattening  food  for  them.  No  cramming  is 
required,  as  with  the  turkey  and  some  other  poultry ;  they  will  cram  themselvei  to  the  very 
verge  of  soflocation.  At  the  same  time,  plenty  of  ezerdae  and  clean  water  should  be  at  their 
lervice. 

Awi*H<.^n  Hoiif  of  Oulvxlag  0lioks^— On  the  American  rivers,  the  modes  of  capture  are 
various.  Sometimes  ha^a  dozen  artificial  birds  are  fastened  to  a  little  raft,  and  which  is  so 
weighted  that  the  sham  birds  squat  naturally  on  the  water.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  attract  the 
notice  of  a  passing  flock,  who  descend  to  cultivate  the  acauaintance  of  the  isolated  few,  when  the 
Qoncealed  banter,  with  his  fowling-piece,  scatters  a  deadly  leaden  shower  amongst  them.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  water  is  covered  with  rubble  ice,  the  fowler  of  the  Delaware  paints  his  canoe 
entirely  white,  lies  flat  in  the  bottom  of  it.  and  floats  with  the  broken  ice,  from  which  the  aquatic 
inhabiunts  fail  to  distinguish  it.  So  floats  the  canoe  till  he  within  it  understands,  by  the  quack- 
ing, and  fluttering,  and  whirring  of  wings,  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flock,  when  he  is  up  in  a 
moment  with  the  murderous  piece,  and  dying  quacks  and  lamentations  rend  the  still  air. 

Bow.BUl  DQokt,  Ad-Everyone  knows  how  awkww-d  are  thei<»«i/fAr,  waddling  ^ong  on  their 
nnelastic  webbed  toes,  and  their  short  less,  which,  bemg  placed  considerably  backward,  make 
the  fore  port  of  the  body  preponderate.  Some,  bow- 
ever,  an  fof-med  more  adapted  to  terrestrial  habits 
than  others,  and  notably  amongst  these   may  be 
named   Dendronessa  $Ponsd,   the  summer  duck  of 
America.    This  beautiful  bird  rears  her  young  in  the 
holes  of   trees,  generally  overhanging  the  water. 
When  strong  enough,  the  young  scramble  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with  their 
little  wing9  and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  <^^ 
favourite  element.    Whenever  their  birthplace  is  at      v^^ 
some  distance  from  the  water,  the  mother  carries 
them  to  it,  one  by  one,  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so 
ss  not  to  mjore  their  yet  tender  frame.    On  several 
occasfons,  however,  when  the  hole  was  thirty,  fortir, 
or  more  yards  from  a  piece  of  water,  Audubon  ob- 
served that  the  mother  sufiiered  the  young  to  £all  on 
the  crass  and  dry  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  after- 
wards led  them  directly  to  tbe  nearest  edge  of  the  bow*bill  ducks. 
the  next  pool  or  creek.   There  are  some  corions 

varieties  of  the  domestic  dock,  which  only  appear  interesting  from  their  singularity,  for  there 
dOCf  itot  feom  10  be  anything  9f  08«  or  vglne  in  the  amuoal  charateristics  which  distinguish 
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them ;  thus,  tbs  Bow-Bill  Dqek,  m  shown  in  tht  CQgnTiiigi  called  by  fome  wrltera  the  Hook- 
Bill,  is  remarkable  for  the  pecmiarly  strange  distortion  of  its  beak,  and  the  taft  on  the  top  of  its 
head.  The  Penguin  Duck,  asain,  waddles  in  «n  upricbt  position,  like  the  Penguin,  on  aeoonnt  of 
an  unnatural  situation  of  its  legs.  These  odd  pecuusrraes  add  nothing  of  Yalne  to  the  various 
breeds,  and  may  be  set  down  as  onl j  the  result  of  accidentil  malformation,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation. 

X294..STEWED  DUCK  AND  TURNlPa 
(Fr.— Canard  aux  Navets.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

IngrodiexxtB.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  duck,  i  pint  of  good  gravy, 
4  shalots,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  a  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  blade 
of  pounded  mace,  i  lb.  of  turnips,  weighed  after  being  peeled,  z  oz.  of 
butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  duck  into  joints,  fry  the  shalots,  carrots  and  herba^ 
and  put  them,  with  the  duck,  into  the  gravy ;  add  the  pounded  mace,  and 
stew  gently  for  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Cut  about  i  lb.  of  turnips, 
weighed  after  being  peeled,  into  half-inch  squares,  parboil  them^  put  the 
butter  into  a  stewpan,  and  stew  them  till  quite  tender,  which  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour,  or  rather  more ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  the  duck,  &c.,  laid  round. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  half  an  hour  to  stew  the  turnips.  Average 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  duck,  lod. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  January. 

The  WUdDnok  —In  many  parts  of  England  the  wild  duck  Is  to  be  found,  espedallyin  those 
desolate  fennv  parts  where  water  abounds.  In  Lincolnshire  they  are  plentiful,  and  are  annually 
taken  in  the  decoys,  which  consist  of  ponds  situate  in  the  marshes^  ana  surrounded  with  wood  or 
reeds  to  prevent  the  birds  which  frec^uent  theni  from  being  disturbed.  In  these  the  birds  sleep 
during  the  day;  and  as  soon  as  evening  sets  in,  the  d€Cf>y  rists,  and  the  wildfowl  feed  during  the 
nifibt.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  decoy  ducks  to  entrap  the  others.  From  the  ponds  diverge,  in 
different  directioos,certain  canals,at  the  end  of  which  funnel  nets  are  placed ;  along  these  the  dtcay 

dwks,  trained  for  the  purpose,  lead  the  others  in  search 
of  food.  After  they  have  got  a  certain  lencth,  a  decoy-man 
appears,  and  drives  them  further  on,  until  they  are  finally 
taken  in  the  nets.  It  is  from  these  decovs.  in  Lincolnshire 
that  the  London  Market  is  mostly  snpplted.  The  Chinese 
have  a  singular  mode  of  catching  these  ducks.  A  person 
wades  in  the  water  up  to  the  chm,  and,  having  his  head 
covered  with  an  empty  od^bash,  approaches  the  place 
where  the  ducks  are.  As  the  birds  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  concealed  under  tlie 
calabash,  they  suffer  its  approach,  and  allow  it  to  move  at 
will  among  their  flock.  The  man,  accordingly,  walks 
about  in  the  midst  of  his  game,  and  whenever  he  pleases, 
pulls  them  by  the  legs  under  the  water,  and  fixes 
CALL  DUCKS.  them  to  his  belt,  until  he    has    secured  as    many   as 

he  requires,  and  then  moves  off  as  he  went  amongst 
them,  without  excitine  the  slight  suspicion  of  the  trick  he  has  been  playing  them.  This 
singular  mode  of  duck-hunting  is  also  practised  on  the  Ganges,  the  earthen  vessels  of  the 
Hindoos  being  used  instead  of  calabashes.  These  vessels,  being  those  in  which  the  inhabitants 
boil  their  rice,  are  considered,  after  once  being  used,  as  defiled,  and  are  accordingly  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  duck-takers,  finding  them  suitable  for  their  purpose,  put  them  00  their  heads; 
and  as  the  ducks,  from  seeing  them  constantly  floating  down  the  stream,  are  familiar  with  their 
appearance,  they  regard  them  as  objects  from  which  no  danger  is  to  be  expected. 

Dnok-inarei  in  the  LSnoilaililra  Feu.— The  following  interesting  account  of  how  dock* 
snarinff  used  to  be  manaced  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens  was  published  some  years  ago,  in  a  work 
entitled  the  "Feathrred  Tribes.''«.'*In  the  lakes  to  whioli  they  resortMUtheir  fsTOurite  b^uRts  w«t 
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obtenred,  and  in  tha  most  aegiicatered  part  of  a  haunt,  a  pipe  or  ditch  was  ent  aeroM  the 
entrance,  decreasing  oradaallT  In  width  from  the  entrance  to  the  further  end,  which  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide.  The  ditch  was  of  a  circular  form,  bnt  did  not  bend  much  for  the  first  ten 
nrd&  The  banks  of  the  laJce  on  each  side  of  tlie  ditch  were  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  dose 
berbagspin  order  that  the  ducks  mifcht  get  on  them  to  sit  and  dress  themselTes.  Along  the  ditch, 
poles  were  driven  into  the  ground  close  to  the  edge  on  each  side,  and  the  tope  wers  bent  over 
across  the  ditch  and  tied  together.  The  poles  then  bent  forward  at  the  entrance  to  the  ditch,  and 
fonned  an  arch,  the  top  of  which  was  ten  feet  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  arch 
was  made  to  decrease  m  height  as  the  ditch  decreased  in  width,  so  that  the  remote  end  was  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  poles  were  placed  about  six  feet  from  each  other,  and 
connected  by  poles  laid  lengthwise  across  the  arch,  ana  tied  together.  Over  the  whole  was  thrown 
a  net,  which  was  made  fast  to  a  reed  fence  at  the  entrance,  and  nine  or  ten  yards  up  the  ditch,  snd 
afterwards  strongly  pegged  to  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  ditch  farthest  from  the  entrance, 
was  fixed  what  was  called  a  tunnel-net,  of  about  four  yards  in  length,  of  a  round  fonnt  and  kept 
open  by  a  number  of  hoops  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  t>laced  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  to  keep  it  distended.  Supposing  the  circular  bend  of  the  ditch  to  be  to  the  rij^t  when 
one  stands  with  his  back  to  the  lake,  then  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  number  of  reed  fences  were 
constructed,  called  shootings,  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  decoy-man  from  observation,  and. 
in  soch  a  manner  that  the  fowl  in  the  decov  would  not  be  alarmed  while  he  was  driving  those 
that  were  in  the  pipe.  These  shootings,  which  were  ten  in  number,  were  about  four  yards  in 
length  and  about  six  feet  high.  From  the  end  of  the  last  shooting  a  person  could  not  see  the 
bke,  owing  to  the  bend  of  the  ditch ;  and  there  was  then  no  further  occasion  for  shelter.  Were 
it  not  fox  these  shootings,  the  fowl  that  remained  about  the  mouth  of  the  ditch  would  have  been 
alarmed,  if  the  person  driving  the  fowl  already  under  the  net  should  have  been  exposed,  and 
would  have  become  so  shy  as  entirely  to  forsake  the  place."* 

The  DeooyoBUUi,  Bog,  and  Dneks.— '<  The  first  thing  the  decoy-man  did,  on  approachuig  the 
ditch,  was  to  Uke  a  piece  of  lighted  peat  or  turf,  and  to  hold  it  near  his  mouth,  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  smelling  him.  He  was  attended  by  a  dog  trained  to  render  him  assistance.  He 
walked  very  silently  aboot  halfway  up  the  shootings,  where  a  psaall  piece  of  wood  was  thru^t 
through  the  reed  fence,  which  made  an  aperture  just  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  if  there 
were  any  fowl  within ;  if  not,  he  walked  on  to  see  if  any  were  about  the  entrance  to  the  ditch. 
If  there  were,  he  stopped,  made  a  motion  to  his  dog,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  cheese  to  eat,  when 
the  dog  went  directly  to  a  hole  through  the  reed  fence,  and  the  birds  immediately  flew  off  the 
bank  into  the  water.  The  dog  returned  along  the  bank  between  the  reed  fences,  and  came  out  to 
His  master  at  another  hole.  The  man  then  gave  the  doe  something  more  to  encourage  him.  and 
he  dog  repeated  his  rounds,  till  the  birds  were  attracted  by  his  motions,  and  followed  him  into 
the  month  of  the  ditch~an  operation  which  was  called  'working  them.'  The  roan  new 
retreated  farther  back,  working  the  dog  at  different  holes,  until  the  ducks  were  sufficiently  under 
the  net.  He  then  commanded  nis  dog  to  lie  down  under  the  fence,  and  going  himself  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  ditch  next  tbe  lake,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  gave  it  a  wave  between  the  shootings. 
AU  the  birds  that  were  under  the  net  could  then  see  him,  but  none  that  were  in  the  lake  conra. 
The  former  flew  forward,  and  the  man  then  ran  to  the  next  shooting  and  waved  his  hat,  and  so  on, 
driving  them  along  until  they  came  into  the  tunnel-net,  into  which  they  crept.  When  they  were 
all  in,  the  man  cave  the  net  a  twist,  so  as  to  prevent  them  getting  back.  He  then  took  the  net 
off  from  the  end  of  the  ditch,  and  taking  out,  one  by  one,  the  ducks  that  were  in  it,  dislocated 
their  necks." 

1295.-BOILED  FOWLS  OR  CHICKENS. 
(Ff.— Poulets  Rdtis.) 

XngredlentB. — A  pair  of  fowls ;  water. 

Mode.— When  they  are  firmly  trussed,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
plenty  of  hot  water ;  bring  it  to  boil,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Simmer  very  gently  until  the 
fowl  is  tender,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  slower 
it  boils,  the  plumper  and  whiter  will  the  fowl  be. 
Many  cooks  wrap  them  in  a  floured  cloth  to 
preserve  the  colour,  and  to  prevent  the  scum 
from  clinging  to  them ;  in  this  case,  a  few  slices  boxlbo  fowl. 

of  lemon  should  be  placed  on  the  breasts  ;  over 
these  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and  then  the  cloth ;  cooking  them  in  this 
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manner  renders  the  ilesh  very  white.  Boiled  ham,  bacon,  boiled  tongae, 
or  pickled  pork  are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  boiled  fowls,  and  they 
may  be  served  with  b6chamel,  white  sauce,  parsley  and  butter,  oyster, 
lemon,  liver,  celery  or  mushroom  sauce.  A  little  should  be  poured  over 
the  fowls,  after  the  skewers  are  removed,  arid  the  remainder  sent  in  a 
tureen  to  table. 

Time. — Large  fowl,  i  hour;  moderate-sized  one,  f  hour ;  chicken,  from 
2b  minutes  to  \  hour.    Average  Coat,  in  full  season,  55.  the  pair. 

SnffllCient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  scarce  in  early  spring. 

Note. — In  choosing  fowls  for  boiling,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
that  are  not  black-legged  are  generally  much  whiter  when  dressed. 

Xb0  Qftma  FOWL— Respecting  the  period  at  which  this  well-known  member  of  the  Goi/ics 
family  became  domesticated,  history  is  silent.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that,  like  the  doct, 
it  hu  been  attached  to  mankind  ever  since  mankind  were  attached  to  civilisation.    Althoogn 

the  social  position  of  this  bird  is,  at  the  present  time, 
highly  respectable,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  was  when 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world.  Writing  at  that 
period,  Plinv  says,  respecting  the  domestic  cock : 
"  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  commanding ; 
he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated  crest ;  alone, 
of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to  the  sky, 
raising,  at  the  same  time,  his  curved  and  scythe- 
formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion  himself, 
that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  .  .  They  regulate 
the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or  close  to 
them  their  own  bouses.  They  prescribe  rest  or 
movement  to  the  Roman  fasces:  thev  command 
or  prohibit  battles.  In  a  word,  they  lord  it  over 
the  masters  of  the  world.*'     As  well  among  the 

_  ancient  Greeks  as  the  Romans,  was  the  cock  re- 

GAMB  FOWLS.  garded  with  respsct,  and  even  awe.     The  former 

people  practised  divination  by  means  of  this  bird. 
Supposing  there  to  be  a  doubt  in  the  camp  as  to  tne  fittest  da^  to  fight  a  battle,  the  letter  of  every 
day  m  the  week  would  be  placed  face  downwards,  and  a  grain  of  com  placed  on  each ;  then  the 
sacred  cock  srould  be  let  loose,  and,  according  to  the  letters  he  pecked  his  com  from,  so  would 
the  battle>time  be  regulated.  On  one  momentous  occasion,  however,  a  i>erson  inimical  to  priestly 
interest  officiously  examined  the  grain,  and  found  that  those  lying  on  the  letters  not  wanted  were 
made  of  wax.  and  the  birds,  preferring  the  trae  grain,  left  these  untouched.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that,  after  this,  divination  through  the  medium  of  cocks  and  grain  fell  out  of  fashion.  Whether 
or  no  the  learned  fowl  above  alluded  to  were  of  the  **  game  "  breed  is  unknown ;  but  that  the  birds 
were  bred  for  the  inhuman  sport  of  fighting  many  hundred  ^ears  before  the  Christian  era  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  king,  who  flourished  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  took  advantage  of  the  sight  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  cocks  to  harangue  his  soldiers 
on  courage.  **  Observe,"  said  he,  "with  what  intrepid  valour  they  fi^ht,  inspirM  by  no  other 
motive  than  love  of  victory ;  whereas  you  have  to  contend  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  for  your 
wives  and  children,  and  for  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors."  And  to  this  day  his  couraj^  has  not 
degenerated.  He  still  preserves  his  bold  and  elegant  f^t,  his  sparkline  eye,  while  his  wedge- 
shaped  beak  and  cruel  spurs  are  ever  ready  to  support  his  defiant  crow,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
breed  is  not  plentiful— first,  on  account  of  the  few  eggs  laid  bv  the  hen :  and,  secondly,  from  the 
incurable  pugnacity  of  the  chicks.  Half-fled^ed  broods  ma^  be  found  blind  as  bats  from  fighting, 
and  only  waiting  for  the  least  glimmer  of  sight  to  be  at  it  again.  Without  doubt,  the  fleoh  of 
game  fowls  is  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of  every  chicken  of  the  family, 

1296.-BOILED  ROWLAND  RICE.    (Fr.-Poulet au  Riz,) 

Ingredients.— I  fowl,  mutton    broth,  2  onions,  2  small  blades  of 

pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  J  pint  of  rice,  parsley  and  butter. 

Mode. — ^Truss  the  fowl  as  for  boiling,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
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sufficient  clear  well-skimmed  mutton  broth  to  cover  it ;  add  the  onion, 
mace,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  stew  very  gently  for  about  one 
hour,  should  the  fowl  be  large,  and  about  half  an  hour  before!  it  is  ready 
put  in  the  xice,  which  should  be  well  washed  and  soaked.  When  the 
latter  is  tender,  strain  it  from  the  liquor,  and  put  it  on  a  sieve  reversed 
to  dry  before  the  fire,  and,  in  the  meantime,  keep  the  fowl  hot.  Dish  it, 
put  the  rice  round  as  a  border,  pour  a  little  parsley  and  butter  over  the 
fowl,  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  on  a  tureen. 

Time. — A  large  fowl,  i  hour.   Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  25.  6i. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  scarce  in  early  spring. 

The  Dorking.— This  bird  takes  it  name  from  that  of  a  town  in  Surrey,  where  the  breed  Is  to 
be  found  in  greater  numbers,  and  certainly  in  greater  perfection,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  particular  branch  of  poultry  was 
found  in  the  town  above-mentioned  as  long  ago  as 
the  Roman  era.  The  Dorking's  chief  characteristic 
is  that  he  has  five  claws  on  each  foot;  the  extra 
daw,  however,  is  never  of  sufficient  length  to  en- 
cumSer  the  foot,  or  to  cause  it  to  '*  drag  "  its  nest, 
or  scratch  out  the  eggs.  The  colour  of  the  true 
Dorking  is  pure  white ;  long  in  the  body,  short  in 
the  legs,  and  a  prolific  layer.  Thirty  years  aj(o,  there 
was  much  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  (he 
Dorking.  The  men  of  Sussex  declared  that  the  bird 
belonged  to  themi  and  brought  birds  indigenous  to 
their  weald,  and  possessing  all  the  Dorking  fine 
INnnts  and  peculiarities,  in  proof  of  the  declaration. 
Others  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Poland  bird 
was  the  father  of  the  Dorking,  and  not  without  at 
leaist  a  show  of  reason,  as  the  former  bird  much 
resembles   the  latter  in    shape;    and,  despite   its  dorumgs. 

sombre  hue,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Poland  cock 

will  occasionally  beget  thorough  white  stock  from  white  English  hens.  The  commodon  has, 
however,  long  ago  subsided,  and  Dorking  still  retains  its  fair  reputation  for  fowL 

ifi97.— BOILED  FOWLS-    (F^.-Poulet  k  la  B6chamel.) 

Ingredients.— A  pair  of  fowls,  i  pint  of  bechamel,  No.  665,  some 
boiled  brocoli  or  caulifiower. 

Mode.— Truss  and  boil  the  fowls  by  recipe  No.  1295 ;  make  a  pint 
of  bechamel  sauce  by  recipe  No.  665,  pour  some  of  this  over  the 
fowls,  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  in  a  tureen.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  bunches  of  boiled  cauliflower  or  brocoli,  and  serve  very  hot.  The 
sauce  should  be  made  sufficiently  thick  to  adhere  to  the  fowls ;  that  for 
the  tureen  should  be  thinned  by  adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  stock. 

Time. — From  ^  to  i  hour,  according  to  size.  Average  Costi  in  full 
season,  55.  a  pair. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  scarce  in  early  spring. 

Space  for  FoDis^— We  are  no  advocates  for  converting  the  domestic  fowl  into  a  cage-bird. 
We  have  known  amateur  fowl-keepers— worthy  souls,  who  would  butter  the  very  bariev  they 
gave  ioeir  pett,  if  thev  thou^t  they  would  the  more  enjov  iit-~coop  up  a  male  bird  and  three 
or  four  hens  in  an  Ordinary  egg-chest  placed  on  its  side,  and  with  the  front  closely  barred  with 
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iron  hoopinc  I  This  system  will  not  do.  Every  animaU  from  roan  himself  to  the  fpuntk'pig, 
mittihaTe  what  is  Tolgarly,  but  truly,  known  as  *' elbow-room ;  *'  and  it  must  be  self-evident 
how  emphatically  this  rule  applies  to  winged  animals.  It  may  be  urged,  in  the  case  of  domestic 
fowls,  that  from  constant  disuse,  and  from  clipping  and  plucking,  and  other  sorts  of  maltreat- 
ment, their  wings  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  mstnimenu  of  flight ;  we  maintain,  however, 
that  you  may  pluck  a  fowl's  wing-jomt  as  bare  as  a  pumpkin,  but  vou  will  not  erase  from  his 
memory  that  he  is  a  fowl,  and  that  his  proper  sphere  is  tne  open  atr.  If  he  likewise  reflecto 
that  he  is  an  ill-used  fowl— a  prison  bfrd— oe  will  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not 
the  least  use,  under  such  circumstances,  for  his  existence;  and  one  most  admit  that  the 
decision  is  only  logical  and  natural. 

i298.~BOlLED  FOWL    (Fn-Poulet  aux  Huitres.) 

{Excellent). 

Ingredients. — i  young  fowl,  3  dozen  oysters,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  ^ 
pint  of  cream. 

Mode. — Truss  a  young  fowl  as  for  boiling ;  fill  the  inside  with  oysters 
which  have  been  bearded  and  washed  in  their  own  liquor ;  secure  the 
ends  of  the  fowl,  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  plunge  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water.  Keep  it  boiling  for  half-an-hour,  or  rather  longer ;  then 
take  the  gravy  that  has  flowed  from  the  oysters  and  fowl,  of  which  there 
will  be  a  good  quantity ;  stir  in  the  cream  and  yolks  of  eggs,  add  a  few 
oysters,  scalded  in  their  liquor ;  let  the  sauce  get  quite  hot,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil ;  pour  some  of  it  over  the  fowl,  and  the  remainder  send  to 
table  in  a  tureen.  A  blade  of  pounded  mace  added  to  the  sauce,  with  the 
cream  and  eggs,  will  be  found  an  improvement/ 

Time.—  I  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  65. 

Smfflcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

ThM  Fowl-Houe.— In  boildinir  a  fowl-house,  take  care  that  it  be.  if  possible,  built  against  a 
wall  or  fence  that  faces  the  south,  and  thus  insure  its  inmates  against  many  cold  winds,  driving 
rains,  and  sleets  they  will  otherwise  suffer.  Let  the  floor  of  the  house  slope  half-an-inch  to  the 
foot  from  back  to  front,  so  as  to  insure  drainage :  let  it  also  be  close,  bard,  and  peifectly  smooth, 
so  that  it  may  be  cleanly  swept  out.  A  capital  plan  is  to  mix  a  few  bushels  of  chalk  and  dry 
earth,  spread  it  over  the  floor,  and  pay  a  paviour's  labourer  a  trifle  to  hammer  it  level  with  his 
rammer.  The  fowl-house  should  be  seven  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  perches  at  least  two 
feet  apart.  The  perches  must  be  level,  and  not  one  above  the  other,  or  unpleasant  consequences 
may  ensue  to  the  undermost  row.  The  perches  should  be  ledged  (not  fixed— just  dropped  into 
sockets,  that  they  may  b#  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned)  not  bwer  than  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
convenient  slips  of  wood  being  driven  into  the  wall,  to  render  the  ascent  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  front  of  the  fowl-house  should  be  latticed,  takinf  care  that  the  interstices  be  not  wide  enough 
even  to  tempt  a  chick  to  crawl  through.  Nesting-ooxes,  conuining  soft  hay,  and  fitted  against 
the  walls,  so  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  perch-ladder,  should  be  supplied.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  keep  by  you  a  few  portable  doors,  to  that  ^ou  may  hang  one  before  the  entrance  to  a 
nesting-box.  when  the  hen  goes  in  to  sit.  This  will  prevent  other  hens  from  intruding,  a 
habit  to  which  some  are  much  addicted. 

i299.-^BROILED  FOWL  AND  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 
(Fn— Poulet  Grille  aux  Champignons.) 

Ingredients. — A  large  fowl,  seasoning  to  taste,  of  pepper  and  salt,  2 
bandfuls  of  button  mushrooms,  i  slice  of  lean  ham,  \  pint  of  thickened 
gravy,  i  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  \  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fowl  into  quarters,  roast  it  until  three*parts  done,  and 
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keep  it  well  basted  whilst  at  the  fire.  Take  the  fowl  up,  broil  it  for  a  few 
minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready 
some  mushroom  sauce  made  in  the  following  manner : — Put  the  mushrooms 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  the  ham,  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  gravy ;  simmer  these  gently  for  half-an-hour, 
add  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  dish  the  fowl,  and  pour  the  sauce  round 
them. 

Time.— To  roast  the  fowl,  35  minutes;   to  broil  it,  10  to  15  minutes 
Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  25.  6i. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable.— In  full  season  from  May  to  January. 

TlM  Ba&teiii.~No  one  will  dispute  that  for  beeuly,  animation,  plumage  and  courage  the 
Bantam  is  entitled  to  rank  next  to  the  game  fowl.  As  its  name  undoubtedly  implies,  the  birll 
is  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  choicest  sorts  are  the  buff- 
cobnred,  and  those  that  are  entirely  black.  A  year- 
old  Bantam  cock  of  pure  breed  will  not  weigh  more 
than  sixteen  ounces.  Despite  its  small  sice,  howeTer, 
it  is  marvellously  bold,  especially  in  defence  of  its 
progeny.  A  friend  of  the  writer's,  residing  at  Ken- 
sington, possessed  a  pair  of  thorough-bred  Bantams, 
that  were  allowed  the  range  of  a  yard  where  a  fierce 
ball-terrier  was  kennelled.  The  hen  had  chicks :  and, 
when  about  three  weeks  old,  one  of  them  strayed  into 
the  dog-kennel.  The  grim  beast  took  no  notice  of  the 
tiny  fledgling;  bat,  when  the  anxious  mother  ventured 
io  tc<  fetch  out  the  truant,  with  a   growl  the  dog  woke, 

and  nearly  snapped  her  asunder  in  nis  great  jaws.     The  black  bantams. 

cock-bird  saw  the  tragic  fate  of  its  partner  ;  but,  nothing 

daunted,  flew  at  the  doe  with  a  fierce  cry,  and  pecked  savagely  at  its  face.  The  odds,  however, 
were  too  great ;  and,  when  the  terrier  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  astonishment  caused 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  seized  the  audacious  Bantam,  and  shook  him  to  death  ; 
Uid,  in  five  minutes,  the  devoted  couple  were  entombed  in  Pincher'i  capacious  maw.  ^  ' 

1300.— BROILED  FOWL  (Sudden  Death). 
(Fr.— Poulet  Grille.) 

Ingredients.—  i  fowl,  i  oz.  butter,  pepper,  salt. 

Mode. — Place  a  large  pan  of  cold  water  on  the  fire,  go  out  and  catch 
a  young  fowl,  chop  its  head  off,  and  let  it  bleed  until  the  water  boils, 
Draw  it,  and  plunge  it  in  the  water,  when  the  feathers  and  skin  will  come 
off  all  together  easily.  Split  the  fowl  in  half ;  lay  it,  inside  downwards, 
on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  till  done,  which  will 
be  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Pepper  lightly  at  each  turn,  but 
do  not  add  the  salt  till  the  last  turn.  Rub  over  with  the  butter,  and 
serve  very  hot  with  liver  and  lemon  sauce.  No.  727,  or  with  mushroom 
sauce,  No.  740,  or  with  tomato  sauce,  No.  784. 

Time.— 35  minutes.    Average  Cost,  a^.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 

Note.—"  Sudden  death  "  is  a  very  favourite  "  above  bridge  "  river  dish,  and 
is  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  the  hotels  at  Windsor,  Cookham,  £;c.  It  is  usually 
eaten  as  a  high  tea  or  supper  dish. 
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1301.— FOWL  A  LA  MARENGO- 
(Ff.— Poulet  k  la  Marengo.) 

Ingredients.— I  large  fowl,  4  tablespoonfiils  of  salad  oil,  i  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour;  i  pint  of  stock,  No«  274*  or  water,  about  20  mushroom-bttt- 
tons,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar»  a  very 
small  piece  of  garlic. 

Mode.--Cut  the  fowl  into  6  or  10  pieces ;  put  them  with  the  oil  into 
the  stewpan,  and  brown  them  over  a  moderate  fire ;  dredge  in  the  above 
proportion  of  flour ;  when  that  is  browned,  pour  in  the  stock  or  water ; 
let  it  simmer  very  slowly  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  skim  ofl 
the  fat  as  it  rises  to  the  top ;  add  the  mushrooms ;  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
garlic  and  sugar  ;  take  out  the  fowl,  which  arrange  pyramidically  on  the 
dish,  with  the  inferior  joints  at  the  bottom.  Reduce  the  sauce  by  boiling 
it  quickly  over  the  fire,  keeping  it  stirred  until  sufficiently  thick  to  adhere 
to  the  back  of  a  spoon  ;  pour  over  the  fowl,  and  serve. 

Time.— Altogether,  50  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3s.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

A  Fowl  k  la  Mirengo.^The  following  is  the  oridn  of  the  welMmown  dish— Ponlet  i.  la  Ma- 
rengo :— On  the  evening  of  the  battle  the  First  Consal  was  very  hungry  after  the  agitation  of  the 
day,  and  a  fowl  was  ordered  with  all  expedition.  The  fowl  was  procured,  bat  there  was  no  but- 
ter  at  hand,  and  unluckily  none  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  oil  in  mbund- 
•nee,  however ;  and  the  cook  having  poured  a  certain  quantity  into  his  skillet,  put  in  the  fowl, 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  and  other  seasoning,  with  a  little  white  wine,  the  best  the  country  afiorded ; 
he  then  garnished  it  with  mushrooms,  and  served  it  up  hot.  The  dish  proved  the  second  conquest 
of  the  day,  as  the  Frst  Consul  found  it  most  agreeable  to  his  palate  ana  ezprened  his  satisfaction. 
Ever  since,  a  fowl  i  la  Marengo  is  a  favourite  dish  with  all  lovers  of  good  cheer. 

1302.-FRIED  FOWLS.     (Fr.— Fritdt  de  Poulet.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

In^edients. — The  remains  of  oold  roast  fowls,  vinegar,  salt  and  cay- 
enne to  taste,  3  or  4  minced  shalots.  For  the  batter— i  lb.  of  flour,  i  pint 
of  hot  water,  2  oz.  of  butter,  the  whites  of  2  eggs. 

Mode.— Cut  the  fowl  into  nice  joints ;  steep  them  for  an  hour  in  a  little 
vinegar,  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  minced  shalots.  Make  the  batter  by 
mixing  the  flour  and  water  smoothly  together ;  melt  in  it  the  butter,  and 
add  the  whites  of  egg  beaten  to  a  froth ;  take  out  the  pieces  of  fowl,  dip 
them  in  the  batter,  and  fry,  in  boiling  lard,  a  nice  brown.  Pile  them  high 
in  the  dish,  and  garnish  with  firied  parsley  or  rolled  bacon.  When 
approved,  a  sauce  or  gravy  may  be  served  with  them.  ^ 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  fry  the  fowl.  Average  CoBt^  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fowl,  8i. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

dumtlOleer  and  liif  Oompaaloiif.^On  bringing  the  male  and  female  birds  together  for  the 
first  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  former  closely,  as  it  is  a  very  oeaimoa  oecarreiioe 
with  him  to  conceive  a  sodden  and  violent  dislike  for  one  or  more  of  his  wivea,  and  not  allow  the 
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obDOzioas  oms  to  tpprotDh  within  some  distance  of  the  others  ijindeed,  we  kxiow  many  cases 
where  the  cajxridoia  tyrant  has  set  n^n  the  Innocent  canse  of  lis  resentment,  and  killed  her 
QQizicbt*    '     "      *^  -^•^ -•---•       j._i     !:■  ^^-    ._*      .  _-«.^^        » 

the  cocks 


.  Tbe  oena  mav  mope,  and  refoee  to  associate  wito  tneir  new  nnsbend,  clustering  in 
ooment  an4  aaaUng  odjoos  comparisons  between  him  and  the  departed ;  or  the  cook  mav  have 
bis  own  peeliUar  notions  as  to  what  a  wife  should  b^.  and  be  by  no  means  satisfied  with  those 
yoo  JSsLve  prodded  him.  The  plan  it,  to  keep  him  bv  hisovelf  nearly  the  whole  day,  sapplying 
nim  plentiftilly  with  exhilarating  food,  then  to  turn  htm  loose  among  the  hens,  and  to  contmae 
this  praotice,  allowing  him  more  of  m  society  of  his  wives  each  dujt  until  you  suffer  him  to 
abide  wilti  them  altogether* 

J303.-FRIEQ  FOWLa    (Fn-Filets  de  Poulet  Frits.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookwy.) 

Zngredienti.— The  reiD&iiis  of  cold  roast  fowl,  vinegar,  salt  and  cay- 
enne to  taste,  4  minced  shalots,  yolk  of  egg",  to  every  teaoupfal  of  bread- 
cnunbs  allow  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  ^  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon- 
peeU  t  saltepoonfbi  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne. 

Mode. — Steep  the  pieces  of  fowl  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  then  dip 
them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  clarified  bntter;  sprinkle  over  bread- 
crumbs with  which  have  been  mixed  salt,  mace,  cayenne  and  lemon-peel 
in  the  above  proportion.  Fry  a  light  brown  and  serve  with  sauce  or  gravy, 
as  may  be  preferred. 

Ti]ne.-~io  minutes  to  fry  tbe  fowl.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fowl,  6J. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

▼adoiis  XodM  of  FattenlBg  Fowli.— It  would,  we  think,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find,  among 
tbe  entire  fraternity  of  fowl-keepers,  a  doxen  whose  mode  of  fattening  **  stock  '*  is  the  same. 
Some  8^  that  the  grand  secret  is  to  giTe  them  abundance  of  saccharine  food ;  others  say  nothing 
beats  heavy  com  steeped  in  milk ;  while  anotner  breeder,  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  the  recipient 
of  a  sold  medal  from  a  learned  society,  says  ^— "The  best  method  is  as  follows  :— The  chickens 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  ben  the  night  after  they  are  hatched,  and  fed  with  eggs  hard-boiled, 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  as  larks  and  other  small  birds  are  fed,  for  tbe  first 
intnight ;  after  which  give  them  oatmeal  and  treacle  mixed  so  as  to  crumble,  of  which  the 
chickens  are  very  fond,  and  thrive  so  fast  that,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  they  will  be  as  large  as 
full-grown  fowls.*'  Others  there  are  who  insist  that  nothing  beats  oleaginous  diet,  and  cram  their 
birds  with  ground  oau  and  suet.  But,  whatever  the  course  oi  diet  favoured,  on  one  point  they 
seem  agreed :  and  that  is,  that,  while  &ttening,  the  fowls  ihoitU  6«  ktpt  ta  the  dark.  Supposing 
the  reader  to  be  a  dealer,  a  breeder  of  gross  chicken-meat  for  the  market  (against  which  supposition 
the  cfaancea  are  to,oqo  to  f.\  and  beset  with  as  few  scruples  as  generally  trouble  the  huckster,  the 
advice  is  valuable.  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  a  good  maxim  enough;  but "  Sleep  and  erow  fat " 
IS,  as  is  well  known  to  folks  of  porcine  attributes,  a  better.  The  poor  birds,  immured  in  their 
dark  dungeons,  ignorant  that  there  Is  life  and  sunshine  abroad,  tuck  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
andmakealongnlghtof  it;  while  their  digestive  organs,  having  no  harderwork  than  to  pile  up  lat, 
have  an  easy  tmie  enough.  Bnt,  unless  we  aie  mistaken,  he  who  breeds  poultry  for  his  own  eat- 
ing bargains  for  a  more  substantial  reward  than  the  questionable  pleasure  of  burying'  his  carving- 
knife  in  chicken  Q;eaae.  Tender,  delicate,  and  nutritions  fiah  Is  the  great  aim;  and  these 
qualities,  we  can  alBrm  without  fear^of  contradiction,  were  never  atttined  by  a  dungeon-fatted 
chicken ;  perpetual  gloom  and  darkness  is  as  incompatible  with  chicken  life  as  it  is  with  human. 
If  yon  wisnto  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  thwart  nattire's  laws,  plsnt  a  tuft 
of  grass*  or  a  cabbage  plant,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  your  coal-cellar.  The  plant  or  the  tuft  may 
increase  in  length  and  hreadth,  but  its  colour  will  be  as  wan  and  pale,  almost,  as  would  be  your 
own  fece  noder  the  drcumatances. 

1304.-ROAST  FOWL    (Ff.-Poulet  R6tl,) 
Ingredients.— A  pair  of  fowls;  a  little  flour. 
Mode.—Fowls  to  be  tender  should  be  killed  a  couple  of  days  before 
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they  are  dressed ;  when  the  feathers  come  out  easily,  then  let  them  be 
picked  and  cooked.  When  firmly  trussed  and  singed,  put  them  down 
to  a  bright,  clear  fire,  papering  the  breasts 
with  buttered  paper,  and  keeping  them  well 
basted.  Roast  them  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  sire,  and 
KOAST  FOWL.  ^gQ  njinutcs  before  serving  remove  the  paper, 

dredge  the  fowls  with  a  little  fine  flour,  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  the 
basting-ladle,  and,  as  it  melts,  baste  the  fowls  with  it;  when  nicely 
frothed  and  of  a  rich  colour,  serve  with  good  brown  gravy,  a  little  of 
which  should  be  poured  over  the  fowls,  and  a  tureen  of  well-made  bread 
sauce.  No.  671.  Mushroom,  oyster  or  egg  sauce  are  very  suitable  accom- 
paniments to  roast  fowl    Chicken  is  roasted  in  the  same  manner. 

Time. — A  very  large  fowl,  quite  one  hour ;  .medium-sized  one,  |  hour ; 
chicken,  ^  hour,  or  rather  longer.    Average  Cost^  in  full  season,  5^.  a 
pair ;  when  scarce,  75.  (d,  the  pair. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  scarce  in  early  spring. 

The  Dlseaaei  of  FowIb,  and  How  to  Onre  Them.  ^  The  diseases  to  which  Gallux 
dotnesluus  is  chiefly  liable  are  roup,  pip,  scouring  and  chip.  The  first-mentiooed  is  the  most 
common  of  all,  and  results  from  cold.  The  ordinary  symptoms— swollen  eyes,  running  at 
the  no&trils,  and  the  purple  colour  of  the  wattles.  Part  birds  so  affected  from  the  heaatb/ 
ones,  as  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height  it  is  as  contagious  as  glanders  among  horses.  Wasn 
out  the  no&trils  with  warm  water,  give  daily  a  peppercorn  enclosed  in  dough ;  bathe  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  with  warm  milk  and  water.  If  the  head  is  much  swollen,  bathe  with  warm  brandy 
and  water.  When  the  bird  is  getting  well,  put  half  a  spoonful  of  sulphur  in  his  drinking, 
water.  Some  fanciers  prescribe  for  this  disease  half  a  spoonful  of  table-salt,  dissolved  in  half  a 
gill  of  water  in  which  rue  has  been  steeped;  others,  pills  composed  of  ground  rice  and  fresh 
butter;  but  the  remedy  first  mentioned  will  be  found  tar  the  best.  As  there  is  a  doubt  respecting 
the  wholesomeness  of  eggs  laid  bv  ronpy  hens,  it  will  be  as  well  to  throw  4hem  away.  The  pip 
is  a  white  horny  skin  growing  on  tne  tip  of  the  bird's  tongue.  It  should  be  removed  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife,  and  the  place  rubbed  with  salt. 

i305~A  GERMAN    METHOD  OF  ROASTING  FOWL. 
(Fn— Poulet  R6ti  aux  Marrons.) 

Ingredients.-- 1  large  fowl,  veal  stuffing.  No.  629,  i  lb.  of  chestnuts,  i 
pint  of  gravy.  No.  618,  flour,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  i  lb.  of  sausages,  i  lemon. 

Mode. — Prepare  the  fowl  for  roasting,  stuflf  the  breast  with  veal 
stuffing,  and  fill  the  body  with  the  chestnuts  (save  a  dozen),  boiled 
tender,  peeled,  and  then  roasted  or  baked.  Spit  the  fowl  and  put  it  to 
roast  before  a  brisk  fire,  basting  with  butter.  Take  the  remainder  of  the 
chestnuts,  stew  them  ten  minutes  in  the  gravy,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  boil  till  a  smooth  sauce  is  obtained.  Fry 
the  sausages,  lay  them  round  a  dish  with  the  fowl  in  the  centre  and  the 
gravy  round  ;  garnish  with  lemon  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Time.— I  hour.  Average  Cost,  4s.  6d, 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 
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1306.  MAYONNAISE  OF  FOWL- 
(Fn— Poulet  k  la  Mayonnaise.) 

Ingredients.— A  cold  roast  fowl,  Mayonnaise  sauce,  No.  734,  4  o^  5 
young  lettuces,  4  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  few  watercresses,  endive. 

Mode. —Cut  the  fowl  into  neat  joints,  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish,  piling 
them  high  in  the  centre,  sauce  the  fowl  with  Mayonnaise  made  by  re- 
cipe No.  734,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  young  lettuces  cut  in  halves, 
watercresses,  endive  and  hard-boiled  eggs ;  these  may  be  sliced  in  rings, 
or  laid  on  the  dish  whole,  cutting  ofif  at  the  bottom  a  piece  of  the  white, 
to  make  the  egg  stand.  All  kinds  of  cold  meat  and  solid  fish  may  be 
dressed  k  la  Mayonnaise,  and  make  excellent  luncheon  or  supper  dishes. 
The  sauce  should  not  be  poured  over  the  fowls  until  the  moment  of 
serving.  Should  a  very  large  Mayonnaise  be  required,  use  two  fowls  in- 
stead  of  one,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  remaining  ingredients. 

Average  Cost,  with  one  fowl,  35. 6d. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  September. 

Blaok  Spaaiah.— The  real  Spanish  fowl  is  recosnlsed  by  its  uniformly  black  coloor,  burnished 
with  tints  of  green ;  iu  peculiar  white  face,  and  the  large  development  of  its  comb  and  wattle. 
The  bens  are  excellent  byeiSt  and  their  eggs  are  of  a 
very  large  sire.  They  are,  however,  bad  nurses; 
consequently,  their  esgs  should  be  laid  in  the  nest  of 
other  varieties  to  be  hatched.  "  In  purchasing 
Spanish,"  says  an  authority,  "  blue  legs,  the  entire 
absence  of  wbite  or  coloured  feathers  in  the  plumage, 
and  a  large  white  face,  with  a  very  large  high  comb, 
which  should  be  erect  in  the  cock,  though  pendent  in 
the  hens,  should  be  insisted  on."  The  flesh  of  this 
fowl  is  esteemed,  but,  from  the  smallness  of  its  body 
when  comi>ared  with  that  of  the  Dorking,  it  is  not 

placed  on  an  equality  with  it  for  the  table.    Other*   >         im  ntm'f^^^sm^^m^.f^v.y^-    ,. 

wise,  however,  they  are  profitable  birds,  and  their  Ir  W-       ^..J^SRdl^^SE  "^ 

handsome  carriage,  and  striking  contrast  of  colour  iu 
the  comb,  face  and  plumage,  are  a  high  recommenda- 
tion to  them  as  kept  fowls.  For  a  town  fowl,  they  are 
perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other  variety.  mlack  Spanish. 


1307.-FOWL  PILLAU. 

{Based  on  M,  Soyer*s  Recipe.    An  Indian  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  rice,  2  oz,  of  butter,  a  fowl,  2  qoarts  of  stock  or 
good  broth,  40  cardamom-seeds,  ^  oz.  of  coriander  seed,  ^  oz.  of  cloves, 
i  oz.  of  allspice,  i  oz.  of  mace,.  ^  oz.  of  cimiamon^  i  oz.  of  peppercorns, 
onions,  6  thin  slices  of  bacon,  2  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Mode.— Well  wash  i  lb.  of  the  best  Patna  rice,  put  it  into  a  frying- 
pan  with  the  butter,  which  keep  moving  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  rice  is 
slightly  browned.  Truss  the  fowl  as  for  boiling,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  stock  or  broth ;  pound  the  spices  and  seeds  thoroughly  in  a  mortar, 
tie  them  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  put  them  in  with  the  fowl    Let  it  boil 
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slowly  antil  it  is  heady  done ;  then' add  tbe  rice',  which  6honld  stew  until 
quite  tender  and  almost  dry ;  cut  the  o^ipn^  into  slices,  sprinkle  them 
with  flour  and  fry,  without  breaking  them,  of  a  nice  brown  colour.  Have 
ready  the  slices  of  bacon  curled  and  grilled,  and  the  eggs  boiled  hard. 
Lay  the  fowl  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  upon  a  dish,  smother  with  the  rice, 
garnish  with  the  bacon,  fried  onions,  and  the  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into 
quartiers,  and  serve  very  hot.  Before  taking  the  rice  out,  remove  the 
spices. 

Time.— i  hour  to  stew  the  fowl  without  the  rice;  J  hour  with  it. 
Average  Cost,  45.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

nt  Sentt  Ta-ook,  or  FowU  of  the  8iiltaa.— This  fowl  U  the  aUe  of  oar  SagliBh  PoUmds,  and 

is  the  latest  species  introduced  to  Enfldand.  They 
have  SL  white  and  flowang  plumage,  a  fan-sixed,  com- 
pact Poland  tuft  on  the  bead,  aratBulfed,  have  a  full 
flowing  tail,  short  legs,  well  feathered,  and  five  toea 
upon  each  foot  Their  pomh  consbts  marelv  of  two 
little  points,  and  their  wattles  are  very  small ;  their 
coloor  is  that  of  a  pure  white.  In  Jaaoai^,  1854,  they 
arrived  in  this  country  from  Constantmople ;  and 
they  take  their  name  from  stfnit,  fhe  Turkish  name 
for  Sultan's  palace,  and  ta-ook,  the  Turkish  word  for 
fowl.  They  are  thus  called  the  *'fbwl8  of  the 
Sultan,'*  a  name  which  has  the  twofold  advantage  of 
being  tbe  nearest  to  be  found  to  that  by  which  they 
have  been  known  in  their  own  country,  and  of 
designating  the  country  whence  they  come,  llieir 
habits  are  described  as  being  generally  brisk  and 
happy*tempered,  but  not  so  easily  kept  in  aa  Cochin* 
Chinas.  They  are  excellent  lairers,  but  they  are  non- 
sitters  and  small  eaters ;  their  eggs  are  large  and  white.  Brahroas  or  Cochins  will  clear  the  crop 
of  a  grass  run  long  before  they  will,  and,  with  scattered  food,  they  soon  satisfy  themselves  and 
walk  away. 


1308.— FOWL  WITH  WATERCRESSES. 

(Fr.— Poulet  aux  Cressons.) 

Ingredients. — A  fowl,  a  large  bandi  of  watercresses,  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  J  pint  of  gravy. 

Mode.— Truss  and  roast  a  fowl  by  recipe,  No.  1304,  taking  care  that  it 
is  nicely  frothed  and  brown.  Wash  and  dry  the  watercresses,  pick  them 
nicely,  and  arrange  them  in  a  flat  layer  on  a  dish.  Sprinkle  over  a  little 
salt  and  the  above  proportion  of  vinegar ;  place  over  these  the  fowl,  and 
pour  over  it  the  gravy.  A  little  gravy  should  be  served  in  a  tureen.  When 
not  liked,  the  vinegar  may  be  omitted. 

Time.— From  i  to  i  hour,  according  to  si^e.   Average  Cost,  ia  full 

season,  2s.  6d,  each. 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons, 
Seasonc^1t)le  at  any  time, 
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1309.-ROAST  FOWL,  8TUFFED. 

(Fr.— Poulet  R6tl  et  Farci,) 

In^edients. — A  large  fowl,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  a  little  flour. 

Mode. — Select  a  large  phunp  fowl,  fill  the  breast  with  forcemeat,  made 
by  recipe  No.  629,  truss  it  firmly,  the  same  as  for  a  plain  roast  fowl, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  put  it  down  to  a  bright  fire.  Roast  it  for  nearly 
or  quite  an  hour,  shoQld  it  be  very  large ;  remove  the  skewers,  and  serve 
with  a  good  brown  gravy  and  a  tureen"  of  bread-sauce. 

Time.— Large  fowl,  nearly  or  quite  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  in  full 
season,  2s,  6d,  each. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  *$  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  scarce  in  early  spring. 

Note.~Sausage-meat  staffing  may  be  sub- 
stitnted  for  the  above ;  this  is  now  a  very 
general  mode  of  serving  fowl. 

PnoIUed  EamlnuK.— This  variety  of  the  Ham- 
borg  fowl  is  of  two  colours,  golden  and  silver,  and  is 
very  minutely  marked.  The  hens  of  both  shoald 
have  the  body  clearly  peticilled  across  with  several 
bars  of  black,  and  the  hackle  in  both  sexes  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  dark  marks.  The  cocks  do 
ootezbilMt  the  pendlliogs,  but  are  white  or  brown 
in  the  golden  or  silver  birds  respectively.  Theit 
fona  is  coinract,  and  th#ir  attitudes  graceful  and 
sprightly.  Tne  hens  do  not  sil,  but  lay  extremely 
veil;  hence  one  of  their  common  names— that  of 

Dutch  every-dav  layers.    They  are  also  known  in  .  _  u*%*ot.B«« 

diflerent  parts  of  the  country  as  Chitteixrats,  Creoles.  |'*.«i,*-*.*d  ham  burgs. 

or  Corals,  Bolton  bays  and  frays,  imd  in  some  parts 

of  Yorkshire,  by  the  wrong  name  of  Corsican  fowls.    They  are  imported  in  large  numbers  from 
Holland,  bat  those  bred  in  this  country  are  greatly  soperior  in  siee. 


1310.-GIBLET  PIE. 
(Fr.—P&t6  aux  Abatis  d'Oie  ou  Gibelettes.) 

In^dients.— A  set  of  duck  or  goose  giblets,  i  lb.  of  rumpsteak, 
I  onion,  ^  teaspoonful  of  whole  black  pepper,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
plain  crust. 

Mode. — Clean,  and  put  the  giblets  into  a  stewpan  with  an  onion, 
whole  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs ;  add  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  water,  and  simmer  gently  .for  about  i^  hour.  Take  them  out,  let 
them  cool,  and  cut  them  into  pieces ;  line  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish  with  a 
few  pieces  of  rump-steak,  add  a  layer  of  giblets  and  a  few  more  pieces  of 
steak ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  in  the  gravy  (which  should 
be  strained)  that  the  giblets  were  stewed  in ;  cover  with  a  plain  crust,  and 
bake  for  rather  more  than  ij  hour  in  a  brisk  oven.  Cover  a  piece  of 
paper  over  the  pie,  to  prevent  the  crust  taking  too  much  colour. 
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Time. — li  hour  to  stew  the  giblets ;  about  i  hour  to  bake  the  pie. 
Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  giblets,  is.  6d. 
Buffloient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

The  Brent  OOOM.— This  it  the  tmaLllett  and  most  nnmerous  species  of  the  geese  which  visit  the 
British  Islands.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  winter,  and  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  coasts  and 
estuaries  freonented  by  other  migrant  geese.  Mr.  Selbv  states  that  a  very  large  body  of  these 
birds  annually  resort  to  the  extensive  sandy  and  muddy  flats  which  lie  oetween  the  mainland 
and  Holy  Island,  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  and  which  are  covered  by  every  flow  of  the  tide. 
This  part  of  the  coast  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  these  birds  from  time*immemorial, 
where  they  have  always  received  the  name  of  Ware  geese,  no  doubt  from  their  continually 
feeding  on  marine  vegetables.    Their  flesh  is  very  agreeable. 


1311.—HASHED  GOOSE    (Fr.-RagoOt  d'Oie.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  goose,  2  onions,  2  o;.  of 
butter,  I  pint  of  boiling  water,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  i  tablepoonsful  of  port,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  goose  into  pieces  of  the  size  required ;  the  inferior 
joints,  trimmings,  &c.,  put  into  a  stewpan  to  make  the  gravy;  slice  and 
fry  the  onions  in  the  butter  of  a  very  pale  brown ;  add  these  to  the 
trimmings,  and  pour  over  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  stew  these  gently 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  skim  and  strain  the  liquor.  Thicken 
it  with  flour,  and  flavour  with  port  and  ketchup,  in  the  above  pro- 
portion ;  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  pieces  of 
goose ;  let  these  get  thoroughly  hot  through,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
boil,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Tune.— Altogether,  rather  more  than  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive 
of  the  cold  goose,  6d, 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

The  WUd  Qooso.— This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Gray-la^,"  and  is  the  oriKinal  of  the 
domestic  isoooe.  It  is,  according  to  Pennant,  the  onlv  species  wUch  the  Britons  oould  uke  young 
and  fomiliarise.  **  The  Gray-lag,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  "  is  known  to  inhabit  all  the  extensive 
marshy  districts  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  generally ;  its  range  northwards 
not  extending  further  than  the  fifty-tburd  degree  of  latitude,  while  southwards  it  extends  to  the 
northern  portions  of  Africa,  easterlv  to  Persia,  and  he  believes  it  is  generally  dispersed  over  Asia 
Minor."  It  is  the  bird  that  saved  the  Capitol  by  its  vigilance,  and  by  the  Romans  was  cherished 
accordingly. 


13x2.— ROAST  GOOSE.    (Fr.— Oie  Rotie.) 

Ingredients. — Goose,  4  large  onions,  10  sage-leaves,  J  pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, li  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  egg.  Select  a  goose 
with  a  clean  white  skin,  plump  breast  and  yellow  feet;  if  these  latter 
are  red,  the  bird  is  old.  Should  the  weather  permit,  let  it  hang  for  a 
few  days  ;  by  so  doing,  the  flavour  will  be  very  much  improved. 
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Mode.— Make  a  sage-and-onion  stufifing  of  the  above  ingredients,  by 
recipe  No.  638,  put  it  into  the  body  of  the  goose,  and  secure  it  firmly 
at  both  ends,  by  passing  the  rump  through  the  hole  made  in  the  skin, 
and  the  other  end  by  tying  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  the  back ;  by  this 
means  the  seasoning  will  not  escape.  Put  it 
down  to  a  brisk  fire,  keep  it  well  basted, 
and  roast  firom  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours^ 
according  to  the  size.  Remove  the  skewers, 
and  serve  with  a  tureen  of  good  gravy,  and 
one  of  well-made  apple-sauce.  Should  a  very 
highly  flavoured  seasoning  be  preferred,  the 
onions  should  not  be  parboiled,  but  minced  raw ;  of  the  two  methods,  the 
mOd  seasoning  is  far  superior.  A  ragoiit,  or  pie,  should  be  made  of  the 
giblets,  or  they  may  be  stewed  down  to  make  gravy.  Be  careful  to  serve 
the  goose  before  the  breast  falls,  or  its  appearance  will  be  spoiled  by 
coming  flattened  to  table.  As  this  is  rather  a  difficult  joint  to  carve,  a 
iargc  quantity  of  gravy  should  not  be  poured  round  the  goose,  but  sent 
in  a  tuteen. 

Time. — A  large  goose,  1}  hour ;  a  moderate-sized  one,  i^  to  i^  hour. 
Average  Coat,  gd.  per  lb. 

Sofflcient  for  8  or  9  persons. 

Seasoxiable  firom  September  to  February,  but  in  perfection  firom 
Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

Note. — ^A  tjeaspoonfiil  of  made  mustard,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne,  mixed  with  a  glass  of  port  wine,  are  sometimes  poured  into  the  goose 
by  a  slit  made  in  the  apron.  This  sauce  is,  by  many  persons,  considered  an 
improvement. 

The  GO0i6.— This  bird  is  pretty  nneraUy  distrlbated  over  the  fsce  of  the  globe,  being 
met  with  in  North  America,  Lapland,  Iceland,  Arabia  and  Persia.  lu  varieties  are  nume- 
rous: bat  in  England  there  is  only  one  species, 
wbtcn  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  breed.  The 
best  geese  are  found  on  the  borders  of  Sufiolk, 
and  m  Norfolk  and  Berkshire;  but  the  largest 
flocks  are  reared  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnsnire 
and  Cambridge.  They  thrive  best  where  they 
have  an  easy  access  to  water,  and  large  herds  of 
them  are  sent  every  year  to  London,  to  be  fat> 
tened  by  the  metropolitan  poulterers.  "  A  Michael- 
mas goose,"  says  Dr.  Kitchener,  *Ms  as  famous 
in  the  mouths  of  the  millions  as  the  mincc-pie  at 
Christmas ;  yet  for  those  who  eat  with  delicac^r  it 
is,  at  that  time,  too  foU-grown.  The  true  period 
when  the  goose  is  in  toe  highest  perfection  is 
when  it  has  )ast  ttoquired  its  full  growth,  and  not 
begun  to  harden ;  it  the  March  goose  is  insipid, 
the  Michaelmas  goose  is  rank.  Toe  fine  time  for 
green  geese  is  from  tlie  second  week  in  lune  to 
the  first  in  September."  It  is  said  that  the 
Michaelmas  goose  is  indebted  to  Queen  Elisabeth  for  its  or«in  on  the  Uble  at  that  season. 
SJ^MajestvKppened  to  dine  on  one,  at  the  table  of  an  KngBsh  Wcmet,  wh<m  she  r^ 
thenewiof  theaisconifiture  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  «>°»"««S«*»2V°f  '^w.;!?i*i^2 
commanded  the  goose  to  mAa  iu  appearance  at  Uble  on  every  Michaehnas.  We  here  give 
an  engraving  of  the  Emden  goose. 
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X313.-GOO8E  HAM8. 

Ingredients.—!  large  goose,  i  oz,  of  saltpetre,  2  oz.  of  commofl  salt, 
I  02.  of  coarse  sugar. 

Mode. — Split  the  goose  down  the  back  and  rub  in  the  saltpetre,  salt 
and  sugar.  Let  it  lie  in  pickle  12  days  in  summer,  14  in  winter.  Rub 
and  turn  it  regularly  every  day,  then  roll  it  in  sawdust  and  smoke  it. 

Tinxe.~i2  to  14  days.    Average  Cost,  s$,  6d.  each. 

Seasonable  when  fresh  geese  are  not  to  be  had. 


1314.— TO  DRES8  A  GREEN  GOOSE.    (Ff.— Oison  R6ti.) 

Ingredients.— Goose,  3  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Mode.— Geese  are  called  green  till  they  are  about  four  months  old, 
and  should  not  be  stuffed.  After  it  has  been  singed  and  trussed,  put  into 
the  body  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  butter  to  moisten  it 
inside.  Roast  befofe  a  clear  fire  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
froth  and  brown  it  nicely,  and  serve  with  a  brown  gravy,  and,  when 

liked,  gooseberry  sauce.  This  dish 
should  be  garnished*  with  water- 
cresses. 

nme.— About  I  hour.   Average 
Cost^  45.  6d,  each. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  in  Jane,  July,  and 
August 

The  BgjptUn  Oooia.— Especial  attenUon  has 
been  directed  to  this  bird  by  Herodotns,  who 
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says  it  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  haa  been  partially  conT 


/  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  Mr.  Salt  remarks,  "Horns  Apollo 
s^ays  the  old  geese  stay  with  their  yonng  in  the  roost  imminent  danger*  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  which  I  have  myself  frequently  witnessed.  Vielpansier  is  the  goose  of  the  Nile,  and 
wherever  this  goose  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  in  cokmrs,  the  resemblance  may 
be  clearly  traced."  The  goose  is  also  said  to  hav»  been  a  bird  under  the  care  of  Isis.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Gould  amongst  the  birds  of  Europe ;  not  from  the  number  of  half-reclaimed 
individuals  which  are  annually  shot  in  Britain,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  occasionally 
visiting  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent  from  its  native  cooiitry,  Africa.  The  TonlousQ 
goose,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  a  weU>known  bird. 


?^3i5— ROAST  GUINEA-FOWL,  LARDED. 

(Fr.— .PIntade  Bard6e.) 

Ingredients. — A  guinea-fowl,  lardoons,  flour  and  salt 

Mode. — When  this  bird  is  larded,  it  should  be  trussed  the  same  as  a 

pheasant ;  if  plainly  roasted,  truss  it  like  a  turkey.    After  larding  and 

trussing  it,  put  it  down  to  roast  at  a  brisk  fire ;  keep  it  well  basted,  and  a 

short  time  before  serving,  dredge  it  with  a  little  floor,  ^d  let  it  froth 
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nicely.  Serve  with  a  Uttle  gravy  in  the  dish,  ftud  a  tureen  Of  the  same, 
and  one  of  well-raade  bread-sauCe. 

Ti2ne.--Gumea-fowU  laxtled,  i^  hoar;  plainly  roasted,  about  1  hour. 
Average  Cofit,'45. 

Sofflcient  for  6  persons.  ^^  ^^    ^^ 

Seaeonable  in  9pring  and  summer. 

Note.-~The  breast,  if  larded,  should  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  which  remove 
about  ID  minutes  before  servixig. 

ThB  OiUiiMl-FowL— This  bird  takes  iu  name  from 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  where  it  is  foond  wild,  and  in  great 
abnndaoce.  It  is  pegarious  in  its  babiu,  Associating 
in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  delighting  in  marahv 
groonds,  and  at  ni^t  perching  upon  trees.. or  on  high 
situations.  Its  size  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  common 
hen,  but  it  stands  higher  on  iu  legs.  Though  domesti- 
cated, it  retains  much  of  ito  wild  nature,  and  is  apt  to  wander.  The  hens  lay  abundantly,  and 
the  e^  are  excellent  In  their  flash,  however,  fchey  areaot  so  white  as  the  common  fowl,  but 
more  incHned  to  the  colour  of  the  pheasant,  fee  which  it  frequently  makes  a  good  substitute  at 
table.    The  flesh  is  both  savoury  and  easy  of.  digestion,  and  is  in  season  when  game  is  oat  of 
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1316.— ROAST  LARKS.    (Ff.-^Mauviettes  Rdties.) 

Ingredients. — Larks,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fresh  butter. 

Mode.-rTte9e  birdi  kre  by  maay  persons  esteemed  a.  great  delicacy, 
and  may  be  either  roasted  or  broiled.  Pick,  gut  and  clean  them ;  when 
they  are  trussed,  brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  sprinkle  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  roast  thembeforeaquick  fire  ;  baste  them  continuaUy 
with  fresh  butter,  and  keep  sprinkling  with .  the  bfead-crumbs  until  the. 
birds  are  well  covered*  Dish  them,  on  bread 'Cirupibs  fried  in  clarified 
batter,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon.  Broiled  larks  are  also 
very  excellent ;  they  should  be  cooked  over  a  ci^af  fire,  and  wouldj  tftke 
abont  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Time.— i  hour  to  roast ;  10  minutes  to  broil.  Average  Cost)  zs.  ^. 
per  dozen. 

Seasonable. — In  full  season  in  November. 

Note.— I.ark$  may  al$o  be  plaifal^  isastiDd,  witfa6ut  ooverlngtheffl  with  egg 
and  bread-crumbs ;  they  should  be  dished  op  fried  .crumbs. 

iSt7.-QRlLLED  PIGEONS.    (Pigeons   Grilles.) 

Xngredients.-— Pigeonsr  3  oz»  ol  butter^  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode«-^Take  care  that  the  pigeons  are  quite  fresh,  and  carefully  pluck, 
draw^  and  wash  them;  split  the  backs,  rub  the  birds  over  with  butter, 
season  them  with  pepper  and  «ttlt,  rub  a  little  butter  over  the  gridiron*. 
and  giill  them  over  a.moderate  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hotir  or  20  minutes. 
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Serve  very  hot,  with  either  mushroom  sauce  or  a  good  gravy.  PigeoUd 
may  also  be  plainly  boiled,  and  served  with  parsley 
and  butter ;  they  should  be  trussed  Uke  boiled  fowls^ 
and  take  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  20  minutes  to 
boil. 

Time. — ^To  broil  a  'pigeon,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  twenty  minutes ;  to  boil  one,  the  same  time. 
Average  Gost,  from  gd,  to  is.  each. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  April,  but  in  the 
greatest  perfSection  in  winter. 

TlM  Ponler  PlgMn.— This  is  a  very  faTonrite  pigeon,  aod.  without 
doubt,  the  most  curious  of  his  species.  He  is  a  tall,  strong  bird,  as  he 
had  need  be  to  carry  about  his  great  inflated  crop,  frequently  as  large 
and  as  round  as  a  middling-siced  turnip.  A  perfect  pouter,  seen  on  a 
THB  POUTBK  PiOBON.  windy  day,  is  certainly  a  ludicrous  sight :  his  feathered  legs  have  the 
appearance  of  white  trousers ;  his  tapering  tail  looks  like  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat ;  his  head  is  entirely  concealed  by  his  immense  windy  protuberance ;  and,  altogether, 
he  reminds  you  of  a  little  **  swell "  of  a  past  century,  staggering  under  a  bale  of  linen.  The  most 
common  pouters  are  the  blues,  buffs  ana  whites,  or  an  tntermiztnre  of  all  these  various  colours. 
The  pouter  is  not  a  prolific  breeder,  a  bad  nurse,  and  more  likely  to  degenerate,  if  not  repeatedly 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  fresh  stock,  than  any  other  pigeon  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  useful  bird  to 
keep  if  you  are  founding  a  new  colony,  as  it  is  much  attached  to  its  home,  and  little  apt  to  stray/ 
consequently  it  is  calculated  to  induce  more  restless  birds  to  letUe  down  and  make  themselves 
comfbruble.  If  you  wish  to  breed  pouters,  you  cannot  do  worse  than  entrust  them  with  the  care 
of  their  own  eggs. 

1318.-ROAST  PIGEONS.    (Fr.-Pjgeons  Rdties.) 

Ingredients.— Pigeons,  3  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Wipe  the  birds  very  dry,  season  them  inside  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  about  three-quarters  oz.  of  butter  into  the  body  of  each  ;  this 
makes  them  moist.  Put  them  down  to  a  bright 
lire,  and  baste  them  well  the  whole  of  the  time 
they  are  cooking  (they  will  be  done  enough  in 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes) ;  garnish  with 
fried  parsley,  and  serve  with  a  tureen  of  parsley 

J,..  „  -  J  .,*^  KOABT  PIOSON. 

and  butter.    Bread  sauce  and  gravy,  the  same 

as  for  roast  fowl,  are  exceedingly  nice  accompaniments  to  roast  pigeons, 

as  also  egg-sauce. 

Time.-— From  20  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Coat,  gd.  to  ts.  each* 

Snffloient,  i  pigeon  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  April ;  but  in  the  greatest  perfection  from 
Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 

Note.— Pigeon,  to  be  good,  should  be  eaten  fresh  (if  kept  a  little,  the  flavour  goes 
ofi),  and  they  should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  killed.  Cut  off  the  heads  and  necks, 
truss  the  wings  over  the  backs,  and  cut  off  the  toes  at  the  first  joint ;  previous  to 
trussing,  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  as  no  bird  requires  so  much  washing. 

The  PlMon.— The  pigeon  tribe  forms  a  coonecting  link  between  the  patierine  birds  and 
ponltry.  They  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Some  of  the  speeies  being  found  even  in 
the  arotic regions.   Tbeit  ohief  food  is  grain,  and  thsy  drink  findi;  not  at  ioiarvals,  like  olbs^ 
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bifds,  bnt  by  a  bontintious  draught,  like  quadrupeds.  The  wild  pigeofi,  or  stockdove,  is  the 
parent  whence  Ail  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived.  In  the  wild  state  it  is 
still  found  in  many  parts  of  this  island,  making  its  nests  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  or  in  old  towers,  but  never,  Uke  the  ring-dove,  on  branches.  The  blue  house.pigeon  is  the 
variety  principallv  reared  for  the  table  in  this  country,  and  is  produced  from  our  farm-yards  in 
mat  numbers,  xheir  flesh  is  accotinted  savoury,  delicate  and  stimulating,  and  the  dark-coloured 
birds  are  considered  to  have  the  hidiest  flavoar,  whilst  the  light  are  esteemed  to  have  the  more 
delkate  flesh. 

7hB  Plgeon-hoQie,  or  Doreoot— The  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  keeping  pigeons  is  to  pro- 
vide a  commodious  place  (or  their  reception ;  and  the  next  is  to  provide  the  pigeons  themselves. 
The  situation  or  size  of  the  dovecot  will  necessarily  depend  on  convenience  ;  but  there  is  one 
pdnt  which  must  invariably  be  observed, -and  that  is,  that  every  pair  of  pigeons  has  two  holes, 
or  rooms,  to  nest  in.  This  is  indispensable,  as  without  it,  there  will  be  no  security,  but  the  con- 
stant prospect  of  confusion,  brealung  of  eggs,  and  the  destruction  of  young.  The  proper  place  for 
the  pigeon-houae  is  tbepoviltry.yard  ;  butit  does  very  well  near  dwellings,  stables,  brewhouses, 
bakehouses,  or  such  oflSces.  Some  persons  keep  pigeons  in  rooms,  and  have  them  making  their 
nests  on  the  floor.  The  object  is  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  young  foiling  out ;  but  in  such 
cases,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  rau  and  vernun  getting  at  the  pigeons. 

Aspect  of  the  Plg6on-hoiue.~The  front  of  the  pigeon-house  should  have  a  south-west  aspect, 
and,  if  a  room  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  it  is  usual  to  break  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  buildinR 
for  the  passage  of  the  pigeons,  but  whkb  can  be  closed  at  convenience.  A  platform  ought  to  be  laid 
St  the  entrance  for  the  pigeons  to  perch  upon,  with  some  kind  of  defence  against  strange  cats, 
which  will  frequently  depopulate  a  whole  dovecot  Yet,  although  cats  are  duagerous  neighbours 
for  the  birds,  they  are  necessary  to  defend  them  from  the  approach  of  rats  and  mice,  which 
will  not  only  sack  the  eggs,  bnt  destroy  the  birds.  The  platform  should  be  painted  white,  and 
renewed  as  the  paint  wears  ofif,  white  being  a  favourite  colour  with  pigeons,  and  also  most 
conspicuous  as  a  mark  to  enable  them  to  find  their  house.  The  boxes  ought  also  to  be  nmilarly 
painted,  and  renewed  when  necessary,  for  which  purpose  lime  and  water  will  do  very  well. 

YhelToetaitvofOIeuiliiieu.— As  cleanliness  in  human  habitations  is  of  the  first  importance, 
so  it  is  in  the  pigeon-house.  There  the  want  of  it  will  soon  render  the  place  a  nuisance  not  to  be 
aroroached,  and  the  birds,  both  young  and  old,  will  be  so  covered  with  vermin  and  filth,  that  they 
wifl  neither  enjoy  health  nor  comfort,  whilst  early  mortality  amongst  them  will  be  almost  certain. 
In  some  cases,  the  pigeon-house  is  cleaned  daily ;  but  it  should  always  be  done,  at  any  rate,  once 
a  week  and  the  floor  covered  with  sifted  gravel,  Irequentl]^  renewed.  Pigeons  being  extremely 
fond  of  water,  and  having  a  prescience  of  the  coming  of  rain,  they  may  be  seen  upon  the  house- 
tops, waiting  upon  it  imm  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  spreading  their  wings  to  receive  the  luxury 
of  the  refireshing  shower.  When  they  are  confined  in  a  room,  therefore,  they  should  be  allowed 
a  wide  pan  of  water,  to  be  often  renewed.  This  serves  them  for  a  bath,  which  cools,  refreshes, 
and  assists  them  to  keep  their  bodies  clear  of  vermin. 

Bnedisg  PlgMHU.— In  breeding  pigeons,  it  is  necessary  to  match  a  cock  and  hen,  and  shut  them 
op  together,  or  place  them  near  to  eadi  othier,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  there  is  little 
doabt  of  their  mating.  Various  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cock  firom  the  hen  pigeon :  but  the  masculine  forwardness  and  action  of  the  cock  is 
generally  so  remarkable,  that  he  is  easily  ascertained.  The  pigeon  being  monogamousthe  male 
attaches  and  confines  himself  to  one  female,  and  the  attachment  is  reciprocal,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  dove  to  its  mate  is  proverbial  Under  the  age  of  six  months,  young  pigeons  are  termed 
squeakers,  and  then  begin  to  breed  when  properly  managed.  Their  courtship  and  the  well-known 
tone  of  voice  in  the  cock,  just  when  acquired  and  commencing,  are  indications  of  theii* 
approaching  union.  Nestlings,  while  fed  by  cock  and  hen,  are  termed  unabs,  and  are,  at  that  age 
sold  and  used  for  the  table ;  their  flesh  is  far  more  delicate  than  that  of  older  birds.  The  dove- 
bonse  pigeon  is  said  to  breed  monthly,  when  well  supplied 
with  food.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  depended  on,  that  pigeons 
of  ahnost  any  healthy  and  well-estabfished  variety  will  breed 
eight  or  ten  times  m  the  year:  whence  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  how  vast  are^the  numbers  that  may  be  raised. 

Tie  Oanlor  PIMOB.— Without  doubt  the  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  rank  firstin  the  pigeon  family  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  blue-rock  pigeons.  No  domestic  fowl  can  be 
traced  to  so  remote  an  antiquity.  When  Greece  was  in  its 
glory,  carrier  pigeons  were  used  to  convey  to  distant  parts 
the  names  of  the  vknors  at  the  Olympian  games.  During 
tne  h(4y  ynr,  when  Acre  was  besieged  by  King  Richard, 
Saladin  habitually    corresponded    with  the  besieged   by 

means  of  carrier  jrigeons.      A   shaft  from   an   Bneush  carrjbr  piokoms. 

crossbow,  however,   nappened    to   bring   one    of  these  .    .        ,  .     ^ 

feathered  messengers  to  the  ground,  and  the  stratagem  was  discovered,  the  design  of  the  Sara- 
cens revealed,  and  so  turned  against  the  designers,  that  Aero  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cbrittiant 
before  the  wily  Saladin  deamt  of  deiisat. 
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i3t9.-PIGEON  PIE.    (Fr.— Pat6  aux  PigMrts.) 

(Epsom  Grand-Stand  Recipe.) 

Ingredieiits.— li  lb.  of  romp-steak,  2  or  3  pigeons,  3  slices  of  ham\ 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  02.  of  batter,  4  eggs,  pn£f-crust. 

Mode, — Cut  the  steak  into  pieces  about  3  inches  square,  and  with  it 
line  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  seasoning  it  well  with  pepper  and  salt^ 
Clean  the  pigeons,  rub  them  with  pepper  and  salt  inside  and  out,  and  pol 
into  the  body  of  each  rather  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  butter ;  lay  them 
on  the  steak,  and  a  piece  of  ham  on  each  pigeon.  Add  the  yolks  of 
4  cggSj  And  half  (ill  the  dish  with  good  stock;  place  a  border  of  puff-paste 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  put  on  the  cover,  and  ornament  it  in  any  way 
that  may  be  preferred.  Clean  the  feet,  and  place  them  in  a  hple  made  in 
the  crust  at  the  top ;  this  shows  what  kind  of  a  pie  it  is.  Glaze  the  crust, 
that  is  to  say,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  it  in  a  well- 
heated  oven  for  about  i^  hour.  When  liked,  a  seasoning  of  pounded 
mace  may  be  added. 

Time.— li  hour,  or  rather  less.    Average  Cost,  55.  ed. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Tumbler  Plg«0!ii.-*Th«  smalltr  the  tise  of  this  variety,  the  greater  its  value.    The  head 

ahould  he  xt>un4  and  smooth,  the  neck  thin,  and  the  tail 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarbit.  Highly  bred  birds  of  this 
▼arietyiviU  attain  an  elevation  in  their  fli^  beyond  that  of 
any  other  pigeons ;  and  at  is  in  seeing  theSe  little  bird* 
wing  themsehres  so  far  into  the  skies  that  the  fanciers  take 
such  delight.  For  four  or  iive  boors  Tumblers  have  beea 
known  to  keep  on  the  wing ;  and  it  is  when  they  are  almost 
lost  to  the  power  of  human  vision  that  they  exhibit  those 
pantomimic  feats  which  ^ve  them  their  name,  and  wluch 
are  marked  by  a  tnmbhng  over'aud'over  process,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  their  having  suddenly  become  giddy, 
being  deprived  of  their  self^ontrol,  or  overtaken  by  some 
calamity.  This  acrobatic  propensity  in  these  pigeons  has 
been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  absence  of  s  pi^per  power  in. 
the  tail ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  habit,   for 

which  no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned.     Of  thisva*  . 

riety  the  Almond  Tumbler  is  the  most  oeautiful;  and  the 

greater  the  variation  of  the  colour  in  the  flight  and  tail, 

the  greater  their  value. 

The  Runt  Pigeon.— This  is  generally  esteemed  amon^ 
the  largest  of  the  pigeon  varieties,  and  being  possessea 
of  proportionate  strength,  with  a  strong  propensity  to 
exercise  it,  they  keep  the  dovecot  in  a  sute  of  almost 
continual  commotion  by  domineering .  over  the  weaker 
inmates.  They  breed  tolerably  well,  however,  and  are 
valuable  for  the  table.  There  is  both  the  Leghorn  and 
the  Spanish  Runt,  variously  plumaged ;  but  when  red, 
white,  or  black  mottled,  are  mosr  highly  esteemed.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  connected  with  the  Runt  is  that 
be  is  not  likelv  to  fly  away  fh>m  home.  Being  heavy 
birds,  they  find  it  dimcult,  when  well  fed,  to  moaat  even 
to  a  low  house>top.    Again,  they  require  no  loft  or  fpecial 

dwelling-place,  but  if  properly  tended,  will  be  peitectly  satisfied  and  thrive  as  well  In 'a  rabbit* 
hutch  as  anywhere.    Their  flavour  is  very  good 
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RUNT  PIGBOM8. 


Runt  to  exceed  a  pound  and  quarter  in  weight. 


and.  it  is  not  an  unc<»nmon  thing  for  a  sqaeaker 

/5C-.       -        •  ■ 


stewed  Pigeons. 
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fh«  Itan  Ptg90a.r— Tbe  Tumbler  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  variety,  which  is  charac' 
terifled  by  a  tolt  of  feathers  rising  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  aad  which,  on  the  whole,  is  ao  extremely  pretty  little 
bird.  According  to  the  coloar  of  the  head,  it  is  called 
the  red.  black  or  yellow.headed  Nun.  To  be  a  perfect 
bird«  it  shoald  have  a  smaU  head  and  beak ;  and  the  larger 
the  toft  at  the  back  of  his  head,  the  handsomer  the  bird 
is  esteemed,  and  proportionately  valaable  in  the  eyes  of 
pigeon-fanciers. 

Tlia  Trumpeter  Pigeon.— From  the  circumstance  of  this 
bird  imitating  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  instead  of  cooing 
like  other  pigeons,  it  has  recciv^  its  designation.  It  is 
of  the  middle  size,  having  its  leas  and  feet  covered  with 

feathers,  and  its  plumage  generally  of  a  mottled  black  and  nun  pioboms. 

while.    It  {has  a  tuft  springing  from  the  root  of  its  beak,  • 

and  the  larger  tbis  top-knot  is.  the  higher  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  breed  is  held.    In  their  powers 
of  trumpeting  some  are  more  expert  than  others ; 
and  whether  this  has  any  effect  in  influencing  their 
own  estimate  of  themselves,  we  cannot  say ;  but  they 
are  rather  select  in  the  choice  of  their  company. 
If  two  of  them  are  put  in  a  pigeon-house  with  other 
doves,  it  will  be  foond  that  they  confine  their  asso> 
^c^      elation  almost  entirely  to  each  other.     As  much  as 
.^q^    two  guineas  have  been  paid  for  a  well-trained  docile 
^^ —    bird  of  this  kind. 

^--^  The  Wood,  or  wm  Pigeon.— Buffon  enumerates 
'^  "**  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  of  the  pigeon,  which 
he  derives  from  one  root— viz.  the  stock-dove,  or 
common  wild  pigeon.  All  the  varieties  of  colour 
and  form  which  we  witness,  he  attributes  to  human 
contrivance  and  fancy.  Nevertheless,  there  exist 
birds 
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eYeatially   specific    differences    in     these    

which  would  appnear  to  be  attributable  rather  to  ih«f 
nature  of  the  region,  soil  and  climate  to  which  they 
sre  indigenous,  than  to  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
The  stock-dove,  in  its  wild  sute,  is  still  found  in 
60tne  parts  of  Britain,  forming  its  nest  in  the  holes 
of  rocks,  old  towers,  and  in  the  hollows  of  tr^es ;  it 
pever,  however,  like  the  ring-dove,  nestles  in  the 
branches.  Multitudes  of  wild  pigeons  still  visit  our 
shores  in  the  winter,  coming  from  their  mor«? 
northerly  retreats,  making  their  appearance  about 
November,  and  retiring  again  In  the  spring.  When 
forests  of  beechwood  covered  large  tracts  of  the 
i^ound  of  tbis  country  these  birds  used  to  |haunt 
them  in  myriads,  frequently  covering  a  mile  of 
^ound  in  ezt0iit  when  they  went  out  in  the  morn* 
tog  to  feed. 


W000*PIGE0N. 


1320.— STEWED  PIGEONS.    (Fn— Pigeons  en  Compdte.) 

Ingredients. — 6  pigeons,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  3  oz.  of  batter,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  sufficient  stock,  No.  273,  to  cover  the  pigeons, 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  i 
tablespoonful  of  port. 

Mode. — Empty  and  clean  the  pigeons  thoroughly,  mince  the  livers, 
add  to  these  the  parsley  and  butter,  and  put  it  into  the  insides  of  the 
birds.  Truss  them  with  the  legs  inward,  and  put  them  into  a  stewp^an 
with  a  few  slices  of  bapon  placed  under  and  over  them;  add  the  stock 
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and  stew  gently  for  rather  more  than  half-an-hour.  Dish  the  pigeons, 
strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  the  ketchup  and 
port,  give  one  boil,  pour  over  the  pigeons,  and  serve. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  gd.  to  is.  each. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  September. 

The   Fantail  PlgMil— This  curioas  variety  is  inferior,  in  point  of  size,  to  most  of  the 

other  varieties,  and  is  characterised  by  having  a  short, 
slender  bill,  pendent  win|^  and  naked  legs  and  fleet. 
It  has  the  power  of  erecting  its  tail  in  the  manner  of  a 
tnrkey-cock  ;  during  which  action,  especially  when  pay- 
ing court  to  its  mate,  it  trembles  or  shakes,  like  the 
peacock  when  movinc  about  with  bis  train  expanded 
- ,  .  w^^  ajr  ^     '^^  ^  ^^^  display.    This  power  of  erecting  and  spread- 

-M\  .^^\  ^^^l^Hb  r  y^  ^^^  '^®  ^^^  *'  '^^^  confined  to  the  male  bird  alone ;  the 
^^JIV  '^^:  ^3^KMk  J^^^  female  possesses  the  same  power  to  an  equal  extent, 
^^    -^-^^^^      rtB^^r  Jw^^^itr^     g„j  otherwise  resembles  the  male  in  every  respect. 

It  is  not  very  prolific,  and  seldom  succeeds  so  well 
in  the  aviary  or  ptgeon-honse  as  most  of  the  other 
kinds. 

THE   FANTAIL   PIGKOH. 

The  Jaoobln  Pigeon.— This  variet;r,  having  the  power 
to  transmit  to  posterity  a  form  i^recitely  sinular,  with  all 
hs  peculiar  characters  undiminished,  is,  among  pigeon- 
fanciers,  designated  as  of  a  pure  or  permanent  race.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  remasxable  rufl  or  frill  of  raised 
feathers,  which,  commencing  behind  the  head  and  pro- 
ceeding down  the  neck  and  breast,  forms  a  kind  of  hood, 
not  unlike  that  worn  by  a  monk.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  obtained  its  Gallic  name  of  nonnain  capu- 
chin.  In  size  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  domestic 
pigeons,  and  its  form  is  light  and  elegant.  It  is  a  very 
productive  specic»,  and.  having  its  flight  considerably 
impeded  by  the  size  and  form  of  its  hooded  frill,  keeps 
much  at  home,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  aviary  or 
other  buildings  where  pigeons  are  confined. 


JACOBIN  PIGEON. 


TURBIT  PIGXONS. 


The  Tnrbit  PlgeoB.— This  variety  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Jacobin,  having  a  kind  of  firill  in  the 
fore  part  of  its  neck,  occasioned  by  the  breast  feathers 
lying  contrariwise  and  standing  straight  out.  The  species 
is  classed  in  accordance  with  the  colour  of  the  shoulders, 
similarly  as  the  Nuns  are  by  the  colour  of  their  heads. 
Their  characteristics  of  excellence  are  a  full  frill,  short 
bill,  and  small  round  head.  In  Germany  it  is  called  the 
ruffle  pigeon,  in  allusion  to  the  feathers  on  its  breast ; 
and  it  has  rarely  anv  feathers  on  its  feet.  There  is  a 
oeculiarit^r  connected  with  this  bird,  which  somewhat 
lowers  it  in  the  estimation  of  fanciers ;  it  seldom  rears 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  which,  therefore,  marks  it  as  a 
bird  rather  for  amusement  than  profit. 


The  Barb  Pigeon.— The  name  of  this  variety  is  a  con- 
traction of  Barbary,  from  which  country  it  originally 
comes.  It  is  both  prolific  and  has  excellent  qualities  as  a 
nurse.  The  kind  most  esteemed  is  that  of  one  uniform 
colour,  that  of  blue-black  being  preferable  to  any  other. 
Speckled  or  mottled  Barbs  are  esteemed  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  pigeons.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Carrier  pigeon, 
and,  at  a  small  distance,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
latter.  It  has  a  short  beak  and  a  small  wattle.  A 
spongy,  pinky  skin  round  the  eyes  is  its  chief  character- 
istic, however,  and  this  increases  in  size  till  the  bird  is 
three  or  fonr  years  oU,  This  peculiarity  is  hardly  dia^ 
tinguishable  in  very  young  birds. 


BARB   PIOBONS. 


Boiled  Rabbit. 
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The  Book  PlgeoB.~Tbis  variety,  in  its  wild  state,  is  foTind  upon  the  rocky  paru  of  the  West 

of  Scotland,  and  the  bold  shores  of  the  Western  Isles  ^ 

more  abundant  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  British 

Islands.    As  the  shores  of  the  mainland  are  exposed  to 

the  mods  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  comparatively  small 

Islands  are  surroonded  by  that  ocean,  the  low  grounds 

exposed  to  the  west  are  seldom  covered  with  snow  for 

any  length  of  time,  and  thus  the  birds  easily  find  a  supply 

of  food.    The  numbers  which  there  congre^te  are  often 

very  great,  and  the  din  of  their  united  cry  is  sometimes 

very  loud  and  even  alarming.    The  love  of  home  and  the 

certainty  of  returning  to  it  is   very  conspicuoos  in  the 

rock-pigeon,  or  biset,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French.    Flocks 

from  diflferent  parts  of  the  coasts  often  meet    on  the 

feeding-grounds  :  but  when  the  time  of  returning  to  rest  blub  rock  pigeons. 

comes  round,  each  one  keeps  to  its  own  party. 
Hi0  Owl-Pigeon.— This  pigeon  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well-known  as  it  formerly  was,  if  we 

may  Judge  from  the  fact  that  few  modem  writers  mention 
it.  Like  the  Turbit  pigeon,  the  Owl  has  a  remarkable  tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  breast,  it  having  been  compared  by  some 
to  the  frill  of  a  shirt,  and  by  others  to  a  full-blown  white 
rose.  In  size,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  a  pigeon  as  the 
Jacobin.  It  is  said  to  be  preferred  in  France,  above  other 
varieties,  as  a  bird  to  rear  and  kill  for  the  table.  In 
England  it  is  very  far  from  being  common :  indeed,  we 
have  applied  to  several  keepers  otpigeons,  who  have  fan- 
cied themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  this 
bird,  and  they  have  been  able  to  tell  us  nothing  of 
it.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  our  artist,  however,  has  made 
his  portrait  nrom  the  life. 

OWL  PIGKONS.  '^ 

1321.— BOILED  RABBIT.     (Fr.— Lapin    Bouilli.) 

Ingredients.— Rabbit ;  water. 

Mode.— For  boiling,  choose  rabbits  with  smooth  and  sharp  claws  ; 
as  that  denotes  they  are  young ;  should  these  be  blunt  and  rugged, 
the  ears  dry  and  tough,  the  animal  is  old.  After  emptying  and  skinning 
it,  wash  it  well  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  soak  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  warm  water,  to  draw 
out  the  blood ;  then  truss  it.  Put  the  rabbit  into 
sufficient  hot  water  to  cover  it,  let  it  boil  very 
gently  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  its 
size  and  age.  Dish  it,  and  smother  it  either  with  onion,  mushroom, 
or  liver  sauce,  or  parsley-and-butter ;  the  former  is,  however,  generally 
preferred  to  any  of  the  last-named  sauces.  When  liver  sauce  is  preferred, 
the  liver  should  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  minced  very  finely,  or 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  before  it  is  added  to  the  sauce. 

Time. — A  very  young  rabbit,  i  hour  ;  a  large  one,  i  hour ;  an  old  one, 
I  hour  or  longer.    Average  Cost,  8^.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Tlie  Babbit.— Though  this  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  temperate  climates,  it  does  not 
reach  so  far  north  as  the  hare.  The  wild  rabbit  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  sandy  districts  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  Its  flesh  is,  by  some,  considered 
to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  the  tame  rabbit,  although  it  is  neither  so  white  nor  so 
delicate.  The  animal,  however,  becomes  larger  and  fatter  in  the  tame  than  an  the  wild  state  ;  but 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  it  so  fat  as  it  can  be  made. 


>i-.-aw^ 
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1322.— FRIED  RABBIT.    (Fr.— Lapin  Frit.) 

Ingredients.— z  rabbit,  flour,  dripping,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of 
minced  shalot,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  the  rabbit  into  neat  joints,  and  flour  them  well ;  make 
the  dripping  boiling  in  a  frying-pan,  put  in  the  rabbit,  and  fry  it  a 
nice  brown.  Have  ready  a  very  hot  dish,  put  in  the  butter,  shalot  and 
ketchup  ;  arrange  the  rabbit  pyramidically  on  this,  and  serve  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  8i.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Note. — The  rabbit  may  be  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  sprinkled  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  fried  as  above.  When  cooked  in  this  manner,  make  a  gravy  in  the 
pan,  and  pour  it  round,  but  not  over,  the  pieces  of  rabbit. 

Varieties  In  Rabbits. — Almost  everybody  knows  that  a  rabbit  is  a  furry  animal,  that 
lives  on  plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  that  it  has  its  varieties  as  well  as  other  animals, 
and  that  it  is  frequently  an  especial  favourite  with  boys.  Among  its  varieties,  the  short-legged, 
with  width  and  substance  of  loin,  is  the  most  hardy,  and  fattens  the  most  expeditiously.  It 
has,  besides,  the  soundest  liver,  rabbits  generally  being  subject  to  defects  of  that  part.  It  is 
also  the  smallest  variety.  There  is  a  very  large  species  of  the  hare-colour,  having  much  bone, 
length  and  depth  of  carcass,  large  and  long  ears,  with  full  eyes,  resembling  those  of  the  hare  ; 
it  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  hybrid  or  mule,  but  for  the  objection  to  its  breeding.  Its  flesh 
is  high-coloured,  sobstantiali  and  more  savoury  than  that  of  the  common  rabbit ;  and,  cooked 
like  the  hare,  it  makes  a  good  dish.  The  Uurge  white  and  yellow  and  white  species  have 
whiter  and  more  delicate  flesh,  and,  cooked  in  the  same  wav,  will  rival  the  turkey.  Rabbits 
are  divided  into  four  kinds,  distinguished  as  warreners,  parkers,  hedgehogs  and  sweethearts. 
The  warreaer,  as  bis  name  implies,  is  a  member  of  a  subterranean  community,  and  is  less  effe- 
minate  than  his  kindred  who  dwell  upon  the  earth  and  have  "the  world  at  their  will,"  and  his 
for  is  the  most  esteemed.  After  him.  comes  the  parker,  whose  favourite  resort  is  a  gentleman's 
pleasure-ground,  where  he  usually  breeds  in  great  numbers,  and  from  which  he  frequently 
drives  away  the  hares.  The  hedpehog  is  a  sort  of  vagabond  rabbit,  that,  tinker-like, « roams 
about  the  country,  and  would  have  a  much  better  coat  on  his  back  if  he  were  more  settled 
in  his  habits,  ana  remained  more  at  home.  The  sweetheart  is  a  tame  rabbit,  with  its  fiir 
so  sleek,  soft  and  silky  that  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  the  important  branch  of  hat 
making. 

i323.~RABBIT  A  LA  MINUTE.    (Fr.— Lapin  k  la  Minute,) 

:  Ingredients. — i  rabbit,  \  lb.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  blades 
of  pounded  mace,  3  dried  mushrooms,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley, 
2  teaspoonfuls  ©f  flour,  2  glasses  of  sherry,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Empty,  skin  and  wash  the  rabbit  thoroughly,  and  cut  it  into 
joints.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan  with  the  pieces  of  rabbit ;  add  salt, 
pepper  and  pounded  mace,  and  let  it  cook  until  three-pa  its  done  ;  then 
put  in  the  remaining  ingredients,  and  boil  for  about  ten  minutes ;  it  will 
then  be  ready  to  serve.  Fowls  or  hare  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Time.— Altogether  35  minutes.    Average  Cost,  8J.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 


Rabbit  Pie.  631 

1324.— RABBIT  PIE.     {Fr.—P&\6  de  Lapln.) 

Ingredients. — i  rabbit,  a  few  slices  of  ham,  salt  and  white  pepper  to 
taste,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  a  iew 
forcemeat  balls,  3  hard-boiled  eggs,  i  pint  of  gravy,  pufF-crust. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  rabbit  (which  should  be  young),  remove  the  breast- 
bone, and  bone  the  legs.  Put  the  rabbit,  slices  of  ham,  forcemeat  balls, 
and  hard  eggs,  by  turns,  in  layers,  and  season  each  layer  with  pepper, 
salt,  pounded  mace  and  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  in  about  haJf  a  pint  of  water, 
cover  with  crust,  and  bake  in  a  well-heated  oven  for  about  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Should  the  crust  acquire  too  much  colour,  place  a  piece  of  paper 
over  it  to  prevent  it  burning.  When  done^  pour  in  at  the  top,  by  means 
of  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  crust,  a  little  good  gravy,  which  may  be 
made  of  the  breast  and  leg  bones  of  the  rabbit  and  two  or  three  shank- 
bones,  flavoured  with  onion,  herbs  and  spices. 

Time. — li  hour.    Average  Cost,  from  Sd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Note. — The  liver  of  the  rabbit  may  be  boiled,  minced  and  mixed  with  the 
forcemeat  balls,  when  the  flavour  is  liked. 

r«OBndl^  of  tlM  BftbUt.— The  frnitfolneas  of  this  animal  has  been  the  subject  of  wonder  to 
all  natarahsts.  It  breeds  seven  times  in  the  year,  and  generally  be^ts  seven  or  eight  yoang 
ones  at  a  time.  If  we  suppose  this  to  happen  regularly  for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  progeny 
that  would  spring  from  a  smgle  pair  would  amount  to  more  than  a  million.  As  the  rabbit,  however, 
has  many  enemies,  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  increase  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove 

injurious  to  mankind ;  for  it  not  only  ft  **  '    ' 

animals  of  every  description,  merciJes] 

of  the  Roman  power,  they  once  infeste . 

tantt  were  obuged  to  implore  the  assistance  of  a  military  foroe  from  Augustus  to  eztenuioAte 


1325— RAGOUT  OF  RABBIT  OR  HARE. 
(Ff.— RagoOt  de  Lapin  ou  Li^vre.) 

Ingredients. — i  rabbit,  3  teaspoonfiils  of  flour,  3  sliced  onions,  z  oz, 
of  butter,  a  few  thin  slices  of  bacon,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  slices  of 
lemon,  i  bay-leaf^  i  glass  of  port. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  flour 
and  batter;  place  the  pan  near  the  fire,  stir  well  as  the  butter  melts, 
till  the  onions  become  a  rich  brown  colour^  and  add,  by  degrees,  a  little 
water  or  gravy  till  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Cut  some 
thin  slices  of  bacon ;  lay  in  these  with  the  rabbit,  c'ut  into  neat  joints ; 
add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  the  lemon  and  bay-leaf,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  until  tender.    Pour  in  the  port,  give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time.— About  i  hour  to  simmer  the  rabbit  Average  Cost,  Sd,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

Tbe  BabbK-Honie.— Rabbit-keeping  is  generally  practised  by  some  Individoals  in  almost 

^    ^y  years  ago,  there  were 
'  report,  kept  from  1,500 


every  town,  and  by  a  few  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.     Forty  years  ago,  there  were 
lothe  metropolis  one  or  two  considerable  feeders,  who,  according  to  r< 
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to  2,000  breeding  does.  TtaeM  laree  establishments,  however,  have  ctiAtd  to  exist,  and  Londofl 
receives  the  supply  of  tame  as  well  as  wild  rabbits  chiefly  from  the  country.  Where  they  are 
kept,  however,  the  rabbit>hoase  should  be  placed  upon  a  dry  foundation,  and  be  well  ventilated. 
Exposure  to  rain,  whether  externally  or  internally,  is  fatal  to  rabbits,  which,  like  sheep,  are 
liable  to  the  rot,  springing  from  the  same  causes.  Thorough  ventilation  and  good  air  are  in- 
dispensable where  many  rabbits  are  kept,  or  they  will  neither  prosper  nor  remain  healthy  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  thorough  draught  or  passage  for  the  air  is,  therefore,'  absolutely  necessary, 
and  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  checked  in  cold  or  wet  weather  by  the  closing  or  shutting  of 
opposite  doors  or  windows. 

1326.-ROAST  OR  BAKED  RABBIT.    (/i'.-Lapin  R6ti.) 
Ingredients.—i  rabbit,  forcemeat.  No.  629,  buttered  paper,  sausage- 
-meat.  ' 

Mode. — Empty,  skin  and  thoroughly  wash  the  rabbit;  wipe  it  dry, 
line  the  inside  with  sausage-meat  and  forcemeat  made  by  recipe  No. 
629,  and  to  which  has  been  added  the  minced  liver.  Sew  the  stuffing 
inside,  and  truss.  Wrap  the  rabbit  in  buttered 
paper,  and  put  it  down  to  a  bright  clear  fire; 
keep  it  well  basted,  and  a  few  minutes  before  it 
ROAST  RABBIT.  ^^  douc  removc  the  paper,  flour  and  froth  it,  and 

let  it  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour.  Take  out  the 
skewers  and  serve  with  brown  gravy  and  red  current  jelly.  To  bake  the 
rabbit,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  above ;  in  a  good  oven  it  will 
take  about  the  same  time  as  roasting. 

Time,— A   young   rabbit,  35  minutes;    a  large  one,  about  i  hour. 
Average  Cost,  from  8i.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

The  Hntoh.— Hutches  are  generally  placed  one  above  another  to  the  height  required  by  the 
number  of  rabbits  and  the  extent  of  tne  room.  Where  a  large  stock  is  kept,  to  make  the  most 
of  room,  the  hutches  may  be  placed  in  rows,  with  a  sufficient  interval  between  for  feeding  and 
cleaning,  instead  of  being,  iu  the  usual  wav,  joined  to  the  wall.  It  is  preferable  to  rest  the 
hutches  upon  stands,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  under 
them.  Each  of  the  hutches  Intended  for  breeding  should  have  two  rooms— a  feeding  and  a  bed- 
room. The  single  hutches  are  for  the  use  of  toe  weaned  rabbits,  or  for  the  bucks,  which  are 
always  kept  separate.  The  floors  should  be  planed  smooth,  that  wet  may  run  off,  and  a  common 
hoe  with  a  short  handle,  and  a  short  broom,  are  most  convenient  implements  for  cleaning  these 
houses. 

1327.— STEWED  RABBIT.    (/i'.—Gibelotte  de  Lapin.) 

Ingredients. — i  rabbit,  2  large  onions,  6  cloves,  i  small  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  lemon-peel,  a  few  forcemeat  balls,  thickening  of  butter  and 
flour,  I  large  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  the  rabbit  into  small  joints ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
add  the  onions  sliced,  the  cloves,  and  minced  lemon-peel.  Pour  in 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  meat,  and  when  the  rabbit  is  nearly  done, 
drop  in  a  few  forcemeat  balls,  to  which  the  liver  has  been  added,  finely 
chopped.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  put  in  the  ketchup, 
give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  lb. 
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Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

FaiiQj  Rabbits.— The  graceful  fall  of  the  ears  is  the  first  thing  that  is  looked  to  by  the  fancier ; 
next,  xhit  dewlap,  if  the  animal  is  in  its  prime  .*  then  the 
colours  and  marked  points,  and,  lastly,  the  shape  and 
general  appearance.  The  ears  of  a  fine  rabbit  should 
extend  not  less  than  seven  inches,  measured  firom  tip  to 
tii>,  in  a  line  across  the  skull ;  but  even  should  they  exceed 
tnu  length,  they  are  admitted  with  reluctance  into  a  faccy 
stock,  unless  they  have  a  uniform  and  graceful  droop. 
The  dewlap,  which  is  a  fold  of  skin  under  the  neck  and 
throat,  is  only  seen  in  fancy  rabbits  after  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth;  it  commences  immediately 
under  the  jaw,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  their 
appearance.  It  goes  down  the  throat  and  between  the 
fore  legs,  and  is  so  broad  that  it  projects  beyond  the  chin. 
The  difference  between  the  fancy  and  common  rabbit 
in  the  back,  independent  of  the  ears,  is  sufficient  to  strike  ,  Lor-SARXD  rabbit. 

the  common  observer*    Fancy  rabbits  fetch  a  very  high 

price ;  as  much  as  five  or  ten  guineas,  and  even  more,  is  sometimes  given  for  a  first-rate  doe.  If 
young  ones  are  first  procured  fi-om  a  good  family,  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  stock  can  be 
procured  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  Sometimes  the  ears,  instead  of  drooping  down,  slope  back- 
wards: a  rabbit  with  this  characteristic  is  scarcely  admitted  into  a  fancy  lot,  and  is  not  con* 
sidered  worth  more  than  the  common  variet}^.  The  next  position  is  when  one  ear  lops  outwards 
and  the  other  stands  erect ;  rabbits  of  this  kmd  possess  but  little  value,  however  fine  the  shade 
and  beaotilul  the  colour,  although  they  sometimes  breed  as  good  specimens  as  finer  ones. 

The  forward  or  hom-Iop  is  one  de£ree  nearer  perfection  than  the  half-lop :  the  ears,  in  this 
case,  slope  forward  and  down  over  the  forehead.  Rabbits  with  this  peculiarity  are  often  perfect 
in  other  respects,  with  the  exception  of  the  droop  of  the  ears,  and  often  become  the  parents  of 
perfect  young  onc& ;  does  of  this  kind  often  have  the  power  of  lifting  an  ear  erect.  In  the  ear- 
lop,  the  ears  spread  out  in  an  horizontal  position,  like  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  flight,  or  the  arms 
of  a  man  swimming.  A  great  many  excellent  does  have  this  characteristic,  and  some  of  the  best 
bred  bucks  in  the  tanc;^  are  entirely  so.  Sometimes  a  rabbit  drops  one  ear  completely,  but  raises 
the  other  so  nearlv  horizonuUy  as  to  constitute  an  ear-lop ;  this  is  superior  Xo  all  others,  except 
the  perfect  fall,  which  is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  those  which  are  merely  ear-  lopped  are  con- 
sidered as  valuable  rabbits,  if  well  bred  and  with  other  good  qualities. 

"  The  real  lop  has  ears  that  hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  cheek,  slanting  somewhat  outward  in 
their  descent,  with  the  open  part  of  the  ear  inward,  and  sometimes  either  oackwards  or  forwards 
instead  of  perpendicular :  %vnen  the  animals  stand  in  an  easy  position,  the  tips  of  the  ears  touch 
the  ground.  The  hollows  of  the  ears  in  a  fancy  rabbit  of  a  first-rate  kind  should  be  turned  so 
completely  backwards  that  only  the  outer  part  of  them  should  remain  in  front ;  they  should  match 
exactly  in  their  descent,  and  should  slant  outwards  as  little  as  possible." 

The  same  authority  asserts  that  perfect  lops  are  so  rare  that  a  breeder  possessing  twenty  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  perfect  does  would  consider  himself  lucky,  if  in  the  course  of  a  year 
ha  managed  to  raise  twelve  full-lopped  rabbits  out  of  them  alL  As  regards  variety  and  purity  of 
colour  an  experienced  breeder  says  :— 

"The  fur  of  fancy  rabbits  may  be  blue,  or  rather  lead-colour,  and  white,  or  black  and  white, 
or  tawny  and  white,  that  is,  tortoise-shell  coloured.  But  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what 
colours  the  coat  of  a  rabbit  displays,  as  it  is  that  those  colours  shall  be  arranged  in  a  particular 
manner,  formine  imaginary  figures  or  fancied  resemblances  to  certain  objects.  Hence  the 
peculiarities  of  tneir  markings  have  been  denoted  by  distinctive  designations.  What  is  termed 
*  the  blue  butterfly  smut*  was,  for  some  time,  considered  the  most  valuable  of  fancy  rabbits.  It 
is  thus  named  on  account  of  having  bluish  or  lead-coloured  spots  on  either  side  of  the  nose, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  spread  wings  of  a  butterfly,  what  may  be  termed  the  ground- 
work of  the  rabbit's  face  being  white.  A  black  and  white  rabbit  may  also  have  the  face  marked 
in  a  similar  manner,  constitutmg  a  'black  butterfly  smut.' 

**  But  a  good  fancy  rabbit  must  likewise  have  other  marks,  without  which  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  There  should  be  a  black  or  blue  patch  on  its  back  called  the 
saddle;  the  tail  must  be  of  the  same  colour  with  the  back  and  snout ;  while  the  legs  should  be 
all  white;  and  there  ought  to  be  dark  stripes  on  both  sides  of  the  body  in  front,  passing  back- 
wards to  meet  the  saddle,  and  uniting  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  at  the  part  called  the  withers 
in  a  horse.  These  stripes  form  what  is  termed  the  '  cnain,'  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  or  collar  hangine  round  the  neck. 

**  Among  thoroughbred  fancy  rabbits,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  have  all  these  mark- 
ings dearly  and  exactly  displayed  on  the  coat ;  but  the  more  nearly  the  figures  on  the  coat  of  a 
rabbit  approach  to  the  pattern  described  the  greater  will  be  its  value,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates 
to  icolour.  The  beauty  and  consequent  worth  of  a  fancy  rabbit,  however,  depend  a  good  deal 
on  its  shape,  or  what  is  styled  its  carriage.  A  rabbit  is  said  to  have  a  good  carriage  when  its  back 
is  finely  arched,  rising  full  two  inches  above  the  top  of  its  head,  which  must  be  held  so  low  as 
to  allow  the  muzzle  and  the  points  of  the  ears  to  reach  almost  to  the  ground." 
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TUK  HARK  RABBIT. 


1328.-STEWED  RABBIT,  LARDED. 
(Lapin  Bard6  au  Vin  Blanc.) 
Ingredients. — i  rabbit,  a  few  strips  of  bacon,  rather  more  than  i  pint 
of  good  broth  or  stock,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  thickening  of  batter  and  flour,  i  glass  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Well  wash  the  rabbit,  cut  it  into  quarters,  lard  them  with 
slips  of  bacon,  and  fry  them  ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  broth, 
herbs,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  simmer  gently  until  the  rabbit 

is  tender,  then  strain  the  gravy,  thicken 
it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  the  sherry, 
give  one  boil,  pour  it  over  the  rabbit  and 
serve.  Garnish  with  slices  of  cut  lemon. 
Time. — Rather    more  than  \  hour. 
Average  Cost,  from  8i.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  Hare-Rabbit.— An  animal  has  been  introduced 
to  French  tables  called  the  "  Hare  Rabbit,**  partakins 
of  the  nature,  characteristics  and  qualifications  ca 
both  the  hare  and  the  rabbit.  It  is  highl;r  spoken 
o^  both  as  regards  flesh  and  flavour ;  and  is  said  to 

be  the  onlj  hybrid  which  is  able  to  perpetuate  its  race. 

We  hope  that  some  enterprising  individual  will  soon 

secure  for  Enf^lish  tables  what  would  seem  to  be  a  really 

valuable  addition  to  our  other  game  and  poultry  dishes ; 

although  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  exactly  assi|^  its 

proper  position  as  within   or  without  the  meaning  of 

**  game/'  as  by  law  esublished.    Only  a  few  specimens 

have  been  seen  in  England  at  present,  but  there  is  no 

reason  to   doubt  that  our  rabbit  fanciers  will  prove 

equal  to  the  occasiou,  and  cope  successfull}^  with  our 

neighbours  across  the  Channd  in   introducing  a  new 

animal  serviceable  in  the  kitchen. 

The  An^^ora  BabUl— This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 

of  all  rabbits.   It  takes  its  name  from  being  an  inhabitant 

of  Angora,  a  city  and  district  of  Asia  BUnor.  Like  the  well- 
known  Angora  goat  and  cat,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool  and  fur,  this  rabbit 
is  priced  for  its  long,  waved,  silky  fur,  which,  as  an  article 
of  commerce  is  highly  esteemed.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  and  but  few 
specimens  have  been  introduced  into  England,  where, 
doubtless,  the  beauty  of  its  coat  would  materially  suffer 
from  the  more  humid  and  less  genial  character  of  the 
climate.  To  the  rabbits  of  the  ancient  and  mountainous 
district  of  Angora  the  words  of  the  wise  man  would  seem 
most  to  apply,  **  The  conies  are  but  feeble  folk,  yet  make 
they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 

The  Himalaya  Babbit.— Amidst  the  mighty  Himalava 
mountains,  whose  peaks  are  the  biRhest  on  the  globe,  the 
pretty  rabbit  here  portrayed  is  found:  and  his  colour  seems 
to  be  like  the  snow,  which,  above  the  altitude  of  from  13,000  to  16,000  feet,  perpetually  crowns  the 
summits  of  these  monarchs  of  the  world.  It  is,  at  present,  a  very  rare  animal  in  England,  but 
will,  doubtless,  be  more  extensively  known  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears.  From  the  earth- 
tunnelling  powers  of  this  little  animal.  Martial  declares  that  mankind  learned  the  art  of 
fortifications,  mining  and  covered  roads. 
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laaQ'-BOILED  TURKEY.    (Ff.-Dinde  Farcie.) 

Ingiredients. — ^Turkey ;  forcemeat,  No.  629. 

Mode. — Having  trussed  and  stuffed  the  bird,  put  it  into  sufRcient 
hot  water  to  cover  it ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
then  carefully  remove  all  the  scum  :  if  this  is 
attended  to,  there  is  no  occasion  to  boil  the 
bird  in  a  floured  cloth ;  but  it  should  be  well 
covered  with  the  water.  Let  it  simmer  very 
gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  one  *°'''=**  turkey. 

hour  and  three  quarters,  according  to  the  size,  and  serve  with  either 
white,  celery,  oyster  or  mushroom  sauce,  or  parsley-and-butter,  a  little 
of  which  should  be  poured  over  the  turkey.  Boiled  ham,  bacon,  tongue 
or  pickled  pork  should  always  accompany  this  dish ;  and  when  oyster 
saace  is  served  the  turkey  should  be  stuffed  with  oyster  forcemeat. 

Time.— A  small  turkey,  i^  hour ;  a  large  one,  1}  hour.  Average  Cost, 
75.  6d,  to  los.  6i«  each ;  but  more  expensive  at  Christmas,  on  account  of 
the  great  demand. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  December  to  February. 

Note. — Hen  turkeys  are  preferable  for  boiling,  on  account  of  their  whiteness 
and  tenderness,  and  one  of  moderate  size  should  be  selected,  as  a  large  one  is  not 
snitable  for  this  mode  of  cooking.  They  should  not  be  dressed  until  they  have 
bem  killed  3  or  4  days,  as  they  will  neither  look  white  nor  will  they  be  tender. 

TlM  Tnikev.— The  tnrkej,  for  which  fine  bird  we  are  Indebted  to  America,  is  certainly  one  of 
thft  moet  cIonoQS  presents  made  by  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Some,  indeed,  assert  that  this 
bird  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  served  at  the  wedding-feast  of  Charlemagne. 
This  opinion,  however,  has  been  controverted  by  first-rate  authorities,  who  declare  that  the 
Preach  name  of  the  bird,  dindon,  proves  its  origin  ;  that  the  form  of  the  bird  is  altogether  foreign, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  America  alone  in  a  wild  state.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  from  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  gained  at  considerable  trouble,  that  it  appeared  generally  in  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  XTth  century  ;  that  it  was  first  imported  into  France  by  Jesuits  who  had  been 
sent  out  missionaries  to  the  West ;  and  that  from  France  it  spread  over  Europe.  To  this  day, 
in  many  localities  in  France  a  turkey  is  called  a  Jesuit.  On  the  farms  of  North  America,^where 
turkeys  are  very  common,  they  are  raised  either  from  eggs  which  have  been  found,  or  from 
young  ones  caugntin  the  woods  ;  they  thus  preserve  almost  entirely  their  original  plumage.  The 
turkey  only  became  gradually  accUmated,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  x8th  century  scarcely  xo  out  of  ao  young  turkeys  lived ;  now,  generally  speaking,  xj  out 
of  the  same  number  arrive  at  maturity. 

1330.— DEVILLED    TURKEY  (Dry). 
(Ff.-Dinde  k  la  Diable.) 

Ixigredients.— 2  turkey-legs,  made  mustard,  pepper,  salt,  cayenne. 

Mode.— Score  the  legs  in  deep  gashes,  in  regular  lines,  both  along  and 
across ;  prepare  and  salt  these,  adding  cayenne,  [when  liked  very  hot. 
Cover  them  with  made  mustard,  pressing  it  well  into  the  openings,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  next  morning.  Have  a  bright  clear  fire,  and  grill  it 
until  the  outside  is  crisp  and  brown.  Place  small  pieces  of  cold  butter  on 
it,  and  serve  quickly. 
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Time.— 5  minutes  to  prepare,  7  minutes  to  grilL     Average  CoBtj  ex- 
elusive  of  the  2  legs,  24. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  all  the  winter. 

1331.-DEVILLED  TURKEY  (Wet). 
(Fr.— Dinde  d  la  Diable.) 

Ingredients.— 2  turkey-legs,  i  pint  of  good  stock,  No.  272,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  i  tablespoonful  of  sauce  piquante,  No.  770. 

Mode.--Score  and  gash  the  two  legs  as  in  recipe  No.  1330,  rub  the 
made  mustard  well  into  the  cuts,  and  drop  the  sauce  piquante  gradually 
over  them ;  stew  gently  in  the  stock,  and  serve  very  hot ;  garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  arranged  alternately  with  sippets  round 
the  dish. 

Time.— 25  minutes.     Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  turkey,  ^. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  winter. 


1332.— HASHED  TURKEY.      (Fr.-RagoDt  de  Dinde.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  turkey,  i  onion,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  rather  more  than  i  pint  of  water,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  i  blade 
of  mace,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
I  tablespoonful  of  port,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Cut  the  turkey  into  neat  joints  ;  the  best  pieces  reserve  for 
the  hash,  the  inferior  joints  and  trimmings  put  into  a  stewpan,  with  an 
onion  cut  in  slices,  pepper  and  salt,  a  carrot,  turnip,  mace,  herbs  and 
water  in  the  above  proportion  ;  simmer  these  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the 
gravy,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  flavour  with  ketchup  and  port, 
and  lay  in  the  pieces  of  turkey  to  warm  through;  if  there  is  any 
stuffing  left,  put  that  in  also,  as  it  so  much  improves  the  flavour  of  the 
gravy.  When  it  boils,  serve  and  garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread. 

Time. — i  hour  to  make  the  gravy. 

Seasonable  from  December  to  February. 

Bm&tlBg-TilXleeyi.— Formerly,  in  Canada,  hunting  turkeys  was  one  of  the  principal  diversion! 
of  the  natives  of  that  eountry.  When  they  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  birds,  which  was 
generally  near  a  ield  of  nettles,  or  where  grain  of  any  kind  was  plentitul,  they  would  send  a  well- 
trained  dog  into  the  midst  of  the  flock.  The  turkeys  no  sooner  perceived  their  enemy  than  they 
would  run  off  at  full  speed,  and  with  such  swiftness  that  they  would  leave  the  dog  far  behind.  He, 
however,  would  follow  in  their  wake,  and  as  they  could  not,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  continue 
at  their  speed,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  trees.  There  they  would  sit,  spent 
with  fatigue  till  the  hunters  wouM  approach,  and,  with  long  poles,  ki)ock  them  dovn^  qne  »it^f 
the  other. 
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1333— ROAST  TURKEY,    (Fn-Dinde  R6tie.) 

IngredientB. — Turkey;  foremeat,  No.  629. 

Mode.  —  Having  dressed  and  stuffed  the  bird,  fasten  a  sheet  of 
bnttered  paper  over  the  breast,  put  it  down  to  a  bright  fire,  at  some 
httle  distance  at  first  (afterwards  draw  it  nearer),  and  keep  it  well 
basted  the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  cooking.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  serving  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the 
turkey  lightly  with  flour,  and  put  a  piece  of  ^/^ttli'^f-X 


batter  into  the  basting- ladle ;  as  the  butter 
melts,  baste  the  bird  with  it.  When  of  a  nice 
brown  and  well  frothed,  serve  with  a  tureen  of 
good  brown  gravy  and  one  of  bread-sauce. 

r,    .      ,  °  '^        .  ,  ,.    .  ROAST  TURKEY. 

Fried  sausages  are  a  favourite  addition  to  roast 

turkey ;  they  make  a  pretty  garnish,  besides  adding  very  much  to  the 
flavour.  When  these  are  not  at  hand,  a  few  forcemeat  balls  should 
be  placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish.  Turkey  may  also  be  stuffed  with 
sausage-meat,  and  a  chestnut  forcemeat  with  the  same  sauce  is,  by  many 
X)ersons,  much  esteemed  as  an  accompaniment  to  this  favourite  dish. 

Time.— Small  turkey,  li  hour;    moderate-sized  one,  about  10  lbs., 
2  hours ;  large  turkey,  2}  hours,  or  longer.    Average  Cost,  from  7s.  6d, 
to  10s,  6d.,  but  expensive  at  Christmas  on  account  of  the  great  demand. 
.  Sufficient. — A  moderate-sized  turkey,  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  December  to  February. 

Note. — Choose  cock-turkeys  by  their  short  spurs  and  black  legs,  in  which 
case  they  are  young :  if  the  spurs  are  long,  and  the  legs  pale  and  rough,  they  are 
old.  If  the  bird  has  been  long  killed,  the  eyes  will  appear  sunk  and  the  feet  very 
dry  ;  but,  if  fresh,  the  contrary  will  be  the  case.  Middling-sized  fleshy  turkeys 
are  by  many  persons  considered  superior  to  those  of  an  immense  growth,  as 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  much  more  tender.  They  should  never  be  dressed 
the  same  day  as  they  are  killed  ;  but.  in  cold  weather,  should  hang  at  least  8 
days ;  if  the  weather  is  mild.  4  or  5  days  will  be  found  sufiicient. 

EngUlh  Turkoyi.— These  Rre  reared  in  e[reat  numbers  in  Snfiolk,  Norfolk  and  several  other 
counties,  whence  they  were  wont  to  be  driven  to  the  London  market  in  flocks  of  several  hun- 
dreds :  the  ixnprovements  in  our  modes  of  travelling  now,  however,  enable  them  to  be  brought 
by  railway.  Their  drivers  used  to  manage  tliem  with  great  facility,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  which,  from  the  antipathy  these  birds  have  to  that  colour,  effec- 
tually answered  the  purpose  of  a  scourge.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  turkey  in  this 
country— the  black,  the  white  and  the  speckled  or  copper-coloured.  The  black  approaches 
nearest  the  original  stock,  and  is  esteemed  the  best.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  tender^  delicate, 
noarishing  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  it  greatly  deteriorates  with  age,  however,  and  is  then  gooa 
for  little  hot  stewing. 

I334--ROAST     TURKEY    POULT. 
(Fr.— Dindonneau  R6ti.) 
Ingredients.— Turkey  poult;  butter. 

Mode.—Put  it  down  to  a  bright  fire,  keep  it  well  basted,  and  at  first 
place  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  breast  to  prevent  its  taking  too  much  colour. 
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About  10  minutes  before  serving,  dredge  lightly  with  flour,  and  baste 
well;  when  nicely  frothed,  send  it  to  table  immediately,  with  a  little 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  some  in  a  tureen.  If  at  hand,  a  few  watercresses 
may  be  placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish,  or  it  may  be  larded. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  7s.  to  &.  each. 

Snfflcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable. — In  full  season  from  June  to  October. 

Note. — Choose  a  plump  bird,  and  truss  it  in  the  following  manner  :— After  it 
has  been  carefully  plucked,  drawn  and  singed,  skin  the  neck,  and  fasten  the  head 
under  the  wing ;  turn  the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  and  bring  the  feet  close  to  ths 
thighs,  as  a  woodcock  should  be  trussed,  and  do  not  stuff  it. 

The  Featb«n  of  the  Turkey. ~  Human  ingenuity  subjects  almost  every  material  to  the  par- 
poses  of  ornament  or  use,  and  the  feathers  nave  been  found  adapted  for  more  ends  than  one. 
The  American  Indiana  convert  them  into  an  elefant  clothing,  and,  by  twisting  the  mner  ribs  into 
a  strong  double  string,  with  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  work  it  like  matting. 
This  fabric  has  a  very  rich  and  glossv  appearance^  and  is  as  fine  as  silk  shag.  The  natives  of 
Louisiana  used  to  make  fans  of  the  tail ;  and  four  of  that  appendage  joined  together  was  formerly 
constnicted  iato  a  parasol  by  the  French. 

I33S.-TO    BONE   A    TURKEY    OR    FOWL    WITHOUT 

OPENING  IT. 

{Miss  Acton's  Recipe.) 

After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  singed,  wipe  it  inside  and  out  with  a 
clean  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Take  off  the  head,  cut  through  the  skin 
all  round  the  first  joint  of  the  legs,  and  pull  them  from  the  fowl,  to  draw 
out  the  large  tendons.  Raise  the  flesh  first  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
backbone,  and  a  little  also  from  the  end  of  the  breastbone,  if  necessary ; 
work  the  knife  gradually  to  the  socket  of  the  thigh  ;  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  detach  the  joint  firom  it,  take  the  end  of  the  bone  firmly  in  the 
fingers,  and  cut  the  flesh  clean  from  it  down  to  the  next  joint,  round 
which  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  carefully,  and  when  the  skin  is  loosened 
Irom  it  in  every  part,  cut  round  the  next  bone,  keeping  the  edge  of  the 
knife  dose  to  it,  till  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  done.  Remove  the  bones  of 
the  other  leg  in  the  same  manner ;  then  detach  the  flesh  firom  the  back 
and  breast  bone  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  reach  the  upper  joints  of  the 
wings ;  proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  but  be  especially  careful  not 
to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  second  joint ;  it  is  usual  to  leave  the  pinions  un- 
boned, in  order  to  give  mqre  easily  its  natural  form  to  the  fowl  when  it  is 
dressed.  The  merrythought  and  neck-bones  may  now  easily  be  cut  away, 
the  back  and  side-bones  taken  out  without  being  divided,  and  the  breast- 
bone separated  carefully  from  the  flesh  (which,  as  the  work  progresses, 
must  be  turned  back  from  the  bones  upon  the  fowl,  until  it  is  completely 
inside  out).  After  the  one  remaining  bone  is  removed,  draw  the  wings 
and  legs  back  to  their  proper  form,  and  turn  the  fowl  right  side  out- 
wards. 
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A  turkey  is  boned  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  but  as  it  requires  a 
very  large  proportion  of  forcemeat  to  fill  it  entirely,  the  legs  and  wings 
are  sometimes  drawn  into  the  body,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  this. 
If  very  securely  trussed  and  sewn,  the  bird  may  be  either  boiled  or 
stewed  in  rich  gravy,  as  well  as  roasted,  after  being  boned  and  forced ; 
but  it  must  be  most  gently  cooled,  or  it  may  burst. 


1336.— ANOTHER  MODE  OF  BONING  A  TURKEY  OR 

FOWL. 

{Miss  Acton's  Recipe) 

Cut  through  the  skin  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  raise  the  flesh 
carefully  on  either  side  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife,  until  the  sockets 
of  the  wings  and  thighs  are  reached.  Till  a  little  practice  has  been  gained, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  bone  these  joints  before  proceeding  further ; 
but  after  they  are  once  detached  from  it,  the  whole  of  the  body  may 
easily  be  separated  from  the  flesh  and  taken  out  entire ;  only  the  neck- 
bones  and  merrythought  will  then  remain  to  be  removed.  The  bird  thus 
prepared  may  either  be  restored  to  its  original  form,  by  filling  the  legs  and 
wings  with  forcemeat,  and  the  body  with  the  livers  of  two  or  three  fowls, 
mixed  with  alternate  layers  of  parboiled  tongue  freed  from  the  rind,  fine 
sausage-meat,  or  veal  forcemeat,  or  thin  slices  of  the  nicest  bacon,  or 
aught  else  of  good  flavour^  which  will  give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the 
fowl  when  it  is  carved :  and  then  be  sewn  up  and  trussed  as  usual ;  or  the 
legs  and  wings  may  be  drawn  inside  the  body,  and  the  bird,  being  first 
flattened  on  a  table,  may  be  covered  with  sausage-meat,  and  the  various 
other  ingredients  we  have  named,  so  placed  that  it  shall  be  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  every  part ;  then  tightly  rolled,  bound  firmly  together  with  a  fillet 
of  broad  tape,  wrapped  in  a  thin  pudding-cloth,  closely  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  dressed  as  follows : — Put  it  into  a  braising-pan,  stewpan  or  thick  iron 
saucepan,  bright  in  the  inside,  and  fitted  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its 
size ;  add  all  the  bones,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  carrots,  two  bay- 
leaves,  a  large  blade  of  mace,  twenty-four  white  peppercorns,  and  any 
trimmings  or  bones  of  undressed  veal  which  may  be  at  hand ;  cover  the 
whole  with  good  veal  broth,  add  salt,  if  needed,  and  stew  it  very  softly 
from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  let  it  cool  m  the  liquor 
in  which  it  was  stewed ;  and  after  it  is  lifted  out,  boil  down  the  gravy  to 
a  jelly  and  strain  it ;  let  it  become  cold,  clear  off  the  fat,  and  serve  it 
cut  into  large  dice  or  roughed,  and  laid  round  the  fowl,  which  is  to  be 
served  cold.  If  restored  to  its  form,  instead  of  being  rolled,  it  must  be 
stewed  gently  for  an  hour,  and  may  then  be  sent  to  table  hot,  covered 
with  mushroom,  or  any  other  good  sauce  that  may  be  preferred ;  or  it  may 
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be  left  until  the  following  day,  and  served  garnished  with  the  jelly,  which 
should  be  firm,  and  very  clear  and  well-flavoured ;  the  liquor  in  which  a 
calf  s  foot  has  been  boiled  down,  added  to  the  broth,  will  give  it  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  consistence. 

I337-— TO  BONE  FOWLS,  for  Fricassees,  Curries  and  Pies. 

First  carve  them  entirely  into  joints,  then  remove  the  bones,  beginning 
with  the  legs  and  wings,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  bone ;  hold  this  with 
the  lingers,  and  work  the  knife  as  directed  in  the  recipe  above.  The 
remainder  of  the  bird  is  too  easily  done  to  require  any  instructions. 

1338 -TO  DRESS  WHEATEARS. 

Ingredients.— Wheatears ;  fresh  butter. 

Mode. — After  the  birds  are  picked,  gutted  and  cleaned,  truss  them 
like  larks,  put  them  down  to  a  quick  fire,  and  baste  them  well  with  fresh 
butter.  When  done,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty  minutes,  dish  them 
on  fried  bread-crumbs,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  6d,  each. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  October. 

The  Wlioat6ar.->The  Wheatear  is  an  annual  visitor  of  England;  it  arrives  aboat  the 
middle  of  March  and  leaves  in  September.  The  females  come  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
males,  and  continue  to  arrive  till  the  middle  of  May.  They  are  in  season  from  July  to  October 
aud  are  taken  in  large  numbers  on  the  South  Downs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne' 
Brighton  and  other  parts  of  Sussex.  They  are  taken  by  means  of  snares  and  nets,  and' 
numbers  of  them  are  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  inhabitants.  The  larger  ones  arc  sent  to  London 
and  potted,  where  they  are  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as  the  ortolans  of  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Pennant  assigns  as  the  reason  of  their  abounding  on  the  downs  aboat  Eastboarne,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  species  of  fly  which  forms  their  favourite  food,  and  which  feeds  on  the  wild  thyme 
on  the  adjacent  hills. 

1338A.-CHICKEN  OR   PARTRIDGE   CREAM. 

(Fr.— CrSme  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients.—^  lb.  of  the  white  meat  of  chicken  or  breasts  of  part- 
ridges, raw,  i  pint  of  double  cream,  salt,  pepper  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg. 

Mode. — ^After  skinning,  scrape  the  flesh  quite  free  from  sinew  and  skin, 
chop  it,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  a  smooth  paste,  season  it,  then 
add  the  cream,  and  rub  all  through  a  wire  sieve.  Butter  an  open  casse- 
role, and  fill  it  with  the  cream,  covering  it  with  buttered  paper.  Have 
ready  a  saucepan,  in  which  there  should  not  be  more  than  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  into  which  put  the  cream,  cover  the  saucepan,  and  stand  it  off  the 
fire  to  steam  very  slowly  for  about  25  minutes.  Turn  out  and  serve  gar- 
nished with  sliced  truffles. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  steam.  Average  Cost^  with  chicken,  4s. ;  with 
partridge,  5s. 
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1338B.-ORANGE  GRAVY  FOR  WILD  FOWL, 
WIDGEON.  TEAL,  &c. 

Ingredients.-— i  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  278,  i  small  onion,  3  or  4 
strips  of  lemon  or  orange  peel,  a  few  leaves  of  basil,  if  at  hand,  the  joice  of 
a  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  glass  of  port. 

Mode.— Put  the  onion,  cut  in  slices,  into  a  stewpan  with  the  stock, 
orange  peel  and  basil,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  rather  longer ;  should  the  gravy  not  taste  sufficiently  of  the 
peel,  strain  it  off,  and  add  to  the  gravy  the  remaining  ingredients ;  let 
the  whole  heat  through,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  serve. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  ^. 
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1339.-CHAUDFROID    OF    CHICKEN. 

(Ff.— Chaudfroid  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients.— 2  roasted  fowls,  i  quart  of  stock,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  2 
shalots,  sweet  herbs,  3  cloves,  |  gill  of  white  wine,  i  lemon,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
2  oz.  of  flour. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  fowls  into  suitable  joints,  and  lay  them  aside. 
Boil  the  bones  and  trimmings  with  the  stock,  wine  and  vegetables  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  flour  and  the 
stock,  and  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs.  This  sauce  must  be  thick  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  pieces  of  fowl  when  they  are  dipped  into  it  as  it  begins 
to  cool.  Coat  each  joint  of  chicken  with  the  sauce,  and  arrange  them  in 
a  dish,  with  garnish  of  aspic  jelly,  truflles,  &c.  If  liked,  a  border  mould 
of  aspic  jelly  can  be  set  in  the  dish,  and  the  chicken  heaped  up  in  the 
middle.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  sauce  white,  but  it  may  be  brown,  with 
a  garnish  of  white  of  egg  stamped  into  various  shapes. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  7s. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

1340— CHICKEN  CUTLETS.    (Fr.-C6telettes  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients. — 2  chickens,  seasoning  to  taste  of  salt,  white  pepper  and 
cayenne ;  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  clarified 
butter,  X  strip  of  lemon-rind,  2  carrots,  i  onion,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  thickeuing  of  butter  and  flour,  i  egg. 
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Mod6.--Remove  the  breast  and  leg  boaes  of  the  chickens ;  cut  the 
meat  into  neat  pieces  after  having  skinned  it,  and  season  the  cutlets 
with  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace  and  cayenne.  Put  the  bones,  trimmings, 
&c.,  into  a  stewpan  with  one  pint  of  water,  adding  carrots,  onions  and 
lemon-peel  in  the  above  proportion ;  stew  gently  for  one  hour  and  a  half, 
and  strain  the  gravy.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  the  ketchup 
and  one  egg  well  beaten  ;  stir  it  over  the  fire,  and  bring  it  to  the  simmer- 
ing point,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  In  the  meantime,  egg  and  bread- 
crumb the  cutlets,  and  give  them  a  few  drops  of  clarified  butter  ;  fry  them 
a  delicate  brown,  occasionally  turning  them ;  arrange  them  in  a  circle 
on  the  dish,  pour  round  them  the  sauce,  and  fill  the  centre  with  a 
macedoine  or  puree  of  vegetables. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  firy  the  cutlets.  Average  Cost,  2s.  6d.  each 
chicken. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 

Fowll  at  Food.— Brillat  Savarin,  pre-eminent  in  gastronomic  taste,  says  that  he  believed 
the  whole  gallinaceous  family  was  made  to  enrich  our  larders  and  furnish  our  tables ;  for,  from 
the  quail  to  the  turkey,  he  avers  their  flesh  is  a  light  aliment,  full  of  flavour  and  fitted  equally 
well  for  the  invalid  as  for  the  man  of  robust  health.  The  fine  flkivour,  however,  which  Nature 
has  given  to  all  birds  coming  under  the  definition  of  poultry  man  has  not  been  satisfied  with, 
and  has  used  many  means  ~such  as  keeping  them  in  solitude  and  darkness,  and  forcing  them 
to  eat — to  give  them  an  unnatural  state  of  fatness  or  fat.  This  fat,  thus  artificially  produced, 
is  doubtless  delicious,  and  the  taste  and  succulence  of  the  boiled  and  roasted  bird  draw  forth 
the  praise  of  the  guests  around  the  table.  Well-fattened  and  tender,  a  fowl  is  to  the  cook  what 
the  canvas  is  to  the  painter ;  for  do  we  not  see  it  served  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  fricasseed,  hashed, 
hot,  cold,  whole,  dismembered,  boned,  broiled,  stufied  on  dishes,  and  in  pies— always  handy  and 
ever  acceptable  ? 

The  Oominoa  or  Domeitio  Fowl.— From  time  immemorial,  the  common  or  domestic  fowl  has 
been  domesticated  in  England,  and  is  supposed  to  be  originally  the  offspring  of  some  wild  speciu 
which  abound  in  the  forests  of  India.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  breeds,  but  the  most  esteemed 
are,  the  Poland,  or  Black,  the  Dorking,  the  Bantum,  the  Game  Fowl,  and  the  Malay  or  ChittagoniL 
The  common,  or  barn-door  fowl,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  varieties ;  and  at  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  the  breed  is  brought  to  great  perfection.  Till  thev  arc  four  months  old,  the  term  chicken 
is  applied  to  the  young  female  ;  after  that  age  they  are  called  pullets,  till  they  begin  to  lay,  when 
they  are  called  hens.  The  English  counties  most  productive  in  poultry  are  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Norfolk,  Herts,  Devon  and  Somerset. 

1341.-FRENCH  CHICKEN  CUTLETS. 

(Fr.~C6teIettes  de  Volaille.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  fowl,  fried  bread, 
clarified  butter,  the  yolk  of  i  egg,  bread -cmmbs,  ^  teaspoonful  of  fioety- 
minced  lemon  peel ;  salt,  cayenne  and  mace  to  taste.  For  sauce : — i  oz. 
of  butter,  z  minced  shalots,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  a  small  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  including  parsley;  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  6  peppercorns, 
(  pint  of  gravy. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fowls  into  as  many  nice  cutlets  as  possible ;  take  a 
corresponding  number  of  sippets  about  the  same  size,  all  cut  one  shape; 
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icy  them  a  pale  brown,  put  tbem  before  the  fire,  then  dip  the  cutlets  into 
clarified  butter  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  eggf  cover  with  bread-crumbs 
seasoned,  in  the  above  proportion,  with  lemon  peel,  mace,  salt  and 
cayenne ;  fry  them  for  about  5  minutes,  put  each  piece  on  one  of  the 
sippets,  pile  them  high  in  the  dish,  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce, 
which  should  be  made  ready  for  the  cutlets.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  add  the  shalots,  carrot,  herbs,  mace  and  peppercorns ;  fry  for  10 
minutes,  or  rather  longer ;  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  made  of  the 
chicken  bones,  stew  gently  for  20  minutes,  strain  it,  and  serve.  Tomato 
or  any  other  sauce  may  be  used. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  fry  the  cutlets ;  35  minutes  to  make  the  gravy. 
Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  chicken,  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Eggi  for  Hatolilng.—Eggs  intended  for  hatching  shoald  be  removed  as  soon  as  laid,  and 
placed  in  bran  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Choose  those  that  are  cear  of  a  size :  and,  as  a  rule,  avoid 
those  that  are  equally  thick  at  both  ends— such,  probably,  contain  a  double  yolk,  and  will  come 
to  no  good.  Eggs  intended  for  hatching  should  never  be  stored  longer  than  a  month,  as  much 
less  the  better.  Nine  eggs  may  be  placed  under  a  Bantam  hen,  and  as  many  as  fifteen  under  a 
Dorking.  The  odd  number  is  considered  preferable,  as  more  easily  packed.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  mark  the  eggs  yon  give  the  hen  to  sit  on,  so  that  you  may  know  if  she  lays  any  more ;  if  she 
does,  you  must  remove  them,  for,  if  hatched  at  all,  they  would  be  too  late  for  the  orood.  If  dur- 
ing incubation  an  egg  should  be  broken,  remove  it,  and  take  out  the  remainder,  and  cleanse 
them  in  luke-warm  water,  or  it  is  probable  the  sticky  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  broken  egg 
will  make  the  others  cling  to  the  hen's  feathers ;  and  they,  too,  may  be  fractured. 

Hens  Sitting.— Some  hens  are  very  capricious  as  regards  sitting ;  they  will  make  a  great  fuss, 
and  keep  pining  for  the  nest,  and  when  they  are  permitted  to  take  to  it,  they  will  sit  just  long 
enough  to  addle  the  eggs,  and  then  they're  off  again.  The  safest  way  to  guard  against  such 
annoyance,  is  to  supply  the  ben  with  some  hard-boiled  eggs ;  if  she  sits  on  them  a  reasonable 
time,  and  seems  steadily  inclined,  like  a  good  matron,  you  may  then  give  her  proper  eggs,  and 
let  her  set  about  the  business  in  earnest. 

1342.-CHICKEN  OR  FOWL  PATTIES. 
(Fr,-  Petits  Pat6s  A  la  Volaille.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  chicken  or  fowl ;  to  every 
J  lb.  of  meat  allow  2  oz.  of  ham,  3  tablespoonfiils  of  cream,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  veal  gravy,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  cayenne,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  i  oz.  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour ;  puff  paste. 

Mode.— Mince  very  small  the  white  meat  from  a  cold  roast  fowl, 
after  removing  all  the  skin ;  weigh  it,  and  to  every  quarter  of  a  lb.  of 
meat  allow  the  above  proportion  of  minced  ham.  Put  these  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  the  remaining  ingredients,  stir  over  the  fire  for  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  docs  not  burn.  Roll  out 
some  puff-paste  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  line  the  patty- 
pans with  this,  put  upon  each  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  cover  with 
another  layer  of  paste ;  brush  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  done,  cut  a  round 
piece  out  of  the  top,  and  with  a  small  spoon,  take  out  the  bread  (be 
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particular  in  not  breaking  the  outside  border  of  the  crust),  and  fill  the 
patties  with  the  mixture. 

Time. — i  hour  to  prepare  the  meat;  not  quite  ^  hour  to  bake  the 
crust. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

H>tn1i1iig.-~Soinetimes  the  chick  within  the  shell  is  unable  to  break  away  from  its  prison ;  for 
the  white  of  the  egjs  will  occasionally  harden  in  the  air  to  the  consistence  of  joiners'  glue,  when 
the  poor  chick  is  m  a  terrible  fix.  An  able  writer  says,  "  Assistance  in  hatching  must  not  be 
rendered  prematurely,  and  thence  unnecessarily,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  chick  being  plainly 
unable  to  release  itself;  then,  indeed,  an  addition  may  probably  be  made  to  the  brood,  as  great 
numbers  are  always  lost  in  this  way.  The  chick  makes  a  circular  fracture  at  the  big  end  of  the 
egg,  and  a  section  of  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  shell  being  separated,  delivers  the 

{>risoner,  provided  there  is  no  obstruction  from  adhesion  of  the  body  to  the  membrane  which 
ines  the  shell.  Between  the  body  of  the  chick  and  the  membrane  of  the  shell  there  exists  a 
viscous  fluid,  the  white  of  the  egg  thickened  with  the  intense  heat  of  incubation,  until  it  becomes 
a  positive  glue.  When  this  happens,  the  feathers  stick  fast  to  the  shell,  and  the  chicks  remain 
confined,  and  must  perish,  if  not  released." 

The  method  of  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  chicks  which  have  a  difficulty  in  releasing  them- 
selves from  the  shell,  is  to  take  the  egg  in  the  hand,  and  dipping  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  linen 
rag  in  warm  water,  to  apply  it  to  the  n^tened  parts  until  they  are  loosened  by  the  giuey  substance 
becoming  dissolved  and  separated  from  the  feathers.  The  chick,  then,  being  returned  to  the 
nest,  will  extricate  itself— a  mode  generally  to  be  observed,  since,  if  violence  were  used,  it 
would  prove  fatal.  Nevertheless,  breaucing  the  shell  may  sometimes  be  necessary ;  and  separating 
with  the  fingers,  as  gentlv  as  may  be,  the  membrane  from  the  feathers,  which  are  still  to  be 
moistened  as  mentioned  above,  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  points  of  small  scissors  may  be 
useful,  and  when  there  is  much  resistance,  as  also  apparent  pain  to  the  bird,  the  process  must 
be  conducted  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  the  shell  separated  into  a  number  of  small  pieces. 
The  signs  of  a  need  of  assistance  are  the  egg  being  partly  pecked  and  chipped,  and  the  chick 
discontinuing  its  efforts  for  five  or  six  hours.  Weakness  from  cold  may  disable  the  chicken  from 
commencing  the  operation  of  pecking  the  shell,  which  must  then  be  artificially  performed  with  a 
circular  fracture,  such  as  is  made  by  the  bird  itself. 

1343— CHICKENS  FRIED.   (F#'.— Poulets  Frits  k  la  Crfime.) 

Ingredients. — 2  chickens,  hot  lard  or  beef  dripping,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  i 
teacupful  of  cream,  flour,  parsley,  salt  and  cayenne  pepper. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  chickens,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper ;  roll  them  in  flour,  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  good  sweet  drip- 
ping (beef) ;  when  the  whole  are  fried,  pour  off"  the  grease,  and  put  in  the 
butter  and  cream,  a  little  flour,  and  some  scalded  parsley  chopped  fine 
for  the  sauce. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  fry.    Average  Cost,  zs,  6d,  each  chicken. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i344.~CURRIED  FOWL    (Fr.— Poulet  au  Kari.) 

Ingredients. — i  fowl,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  onions  sliced,  i  pint  of  white 
veal  gravy,  i  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
I  apple,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  onions  sliced,  the  fowl 
cut  into  small  joints,  and  the  apple  peeled,  cored  and  minced.  Fry  of  a 
pale  brown,  add  the  stock,  and  stew  gently  for  20  minutes ;  rub  down  the 
curry-powder  and  flour  with  a  little  of  the  gravy,  quite  smoothly,  and  stir 
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this  to  the  other  ingredients ;  simmer  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
just  before  serving,  add  the  above  proportion  of  bot  cream  and  lemon -juice. 
Serve  with  boiled  rice,  which  may  either  be  heaped  lightly  on  a  dish  by  it- 
self, or  put  round  the  curry  as  a  border. 

Time.~5o  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3s.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  the  winter. 

Note.— This  curry  may  be  made  of  cold  chicken,  but  undressed  meat  will  be 
found  far  superior. 

The  Poland.— This  bird,  a  native  of  Holland,  is  a  great  favourite  with  fowl-keepers,  espfcially 
those  who  have  an  eye  to  profit  rather  than  to  amusement.  Those  varieties  known  as  the  <*  silver 
spangled,"  and  the  "  gold  spanj^led  "  are  handsome 
enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious ;  but  the  common 
black  breed,  with  the  bushy  crown  of  white  feathers, 
is  but  a  plain  bird.  The  chief  value  of  the  common 
Poland  lies  in  the  great  number  of  eggi  they  produce  ; 
ixideed  in  many  parts  they  are  as  wellknown  as  '*  ever- 
lasting  layers"  as  by  their  proper  name.  However, 
the  experienced  breeder  would  take  good  care  to  send 
the  eggs  of  his  everlasting  layers  to  market,  and  not 
use  them  for  home  consumption,  as,  although  they 
may  be  as  lar||e  as  those  laid  by  other  hens,  the 
azDonnt  of  nutriment  contained  in  them  is  not  nearly 
so  great.  Mr.  Mowbray  once  kept  an  account  of  the 
nomber  of  eggs  produced  by  this  prolific  bird,  with  the 
following  result : — From  the  a^th  of  October  to  the 
25th  of  the  following  September  five  hens  laid  503 
eggs :  the  average  weight  of  each  egg  was  one  ounce  spangled  polanus. 

five  drachms,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  whole,  ex- 
clusive of  the  shells  50^  lbs.  Taking  the  weight  of  the  birds  at  the  fair  average  of  five  lbs.  each 
we  thus  see  them  producing  within  a  year  double  their  weight  of  eggs  alone  ;  and  supposing  every 
•Kg  to  contain  a  cnick,  and  allowing  the  chick  to  grow,  in  less  than  eighteen  months  from  the 
laying  of  the  first  egg.  two  thousat$d  five  hundred  pounds  of  chicken-meat  would  be  the  result. 
The  Poland  is  easily  fattened,  and  its  flesh  is  generally  considered  juicier  and  of  richer  flavour 
than  most  others. 


i34S-~CURRIED  FOWL  OR  CHICKEN. 
(7r.— Poulet  d  rindienne.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.    Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowls,  2  large  onions,  i  apple, 
2  02.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  of  curry-powder,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
ipint  of  gravy,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions,  peel,  core  and  chop  the  apple,  and  cut  the 
fowl  into  neat  joints ;  fry  these  in  the  butter  of  a  nice  brown ;  then 
add  the  curry-powder,  flour  and  gravy,  and  stew  for  about  20  minutes. 
Put  in  the  lemon-juice  and  serve  with  boiled  rice,  either  placed  in  a  ridge 
round  the  dish  or  separately ;  2  or'  3  shalots,  or  a  little  garlic  may  be 
added,  if  approved. 

Time. — Altogether,  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fowl, 
6d. 

Seasonable  in  the  winter. 
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1346.-CURRIED  FOWL.    (Ff.-Poulet  au  Kari.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.-=-i  fowl,  2  large  onions,  I  clove  of  garlic,  4  oz.  of  butter, 
3  dessertspoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  salt,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  i  lemon,  rice. 

Mode. — Fry  the  onions  and  garlic  in  two  ounces  of  butter  until  of  a 
light  brown  colour  ;  then  rub  the  powder  over  the  fowl  and  fry  it  in  the 
other  two  ounces  of  butter.  Place  all  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  pinch  of  salt, 
add  the  milk,  which  must  be  boiling.  Stew  gently  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  a  third  of  the  quantity.  Half-an-hour  before  serving,  add 
cloves  and  the  lemon-juice.    Serve  boiled  rice  with  it. 

Tim©.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  fowl,  is. 

Sufficient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  the  winter. 

The  Goohin-Clilna.— About  forty-two   vears  ago,  tb«  arrival  of  this  distinguished  Asiatic  created 
in  England  as  great  asensatiou  as  might  be  expected  from  the  landing  of  an  invading  host.     The 

first  pair  that  ever  made  their  appearance  here  were 

natives  of  Shanghai,   and  were  presented   to  the 

queen,  who  exhibited  them  at  the  Dublin  poultry 

show  of  1846.    Then  began  the  **  Cochin  "  furor. 

As  soon  as  it   was   discovered,  despite  the   most 

^--^.,^f,fwm\    •■■■^Kv^mK'-'r\M      1  strenuous    endeavours   to   keep   the    tremendous 

lfifc-'""^RS2c\i  '  ^fv'^i'  '  r      I  secret,  that  a  certain  dealer  was  possessed  of  a  pair 

-^nrr       ^^Mk  /   X'^^jy-    /i         of  these   birds,    straightway    the  avenues  to  that 

-"  r^  ^^^^i|i       \-^M        'm  dealer's  shop   were   blocked  by   broughams,  and 

chariots,  and  hack  cabs,  until  the  shy  poulterer 
had  been  tempted  by  a  sufficiently  high  sum  to 
part  with  his  treasure.  Bank-notes  were  exchanged 
tor  Cochin  chicks,  and  Cochin  eggs  were  in  as 
great  demand  as  thoxigh  they  bacTbeen  laid  by 
the  fabled  golden  goose.  The  reign  of  the  Cochin 
China  was,  however,  of  inconsiderable  duration. 
The  bird  that,  in  1847.  would  fetch  thirty  guineas 
is  now  counted  but  ordinary  chicken-uieat,  and 
its  price  is  regulated  according  to  its  weight  when  ready  for  the  spit.  As  for  the  precious 
buft'  eggs,  agaitist  which,  one  time  of  day,  guineas  were  weighed— send  for  sixpenn'orth 
at  the  cheesemonger's,  and  ^ou  will  get  at  least  five;  which  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
For  elegance  of  shape  or  quality  of  flesh,  the  Cochin  cannot  for  a  moment  stand  comparison 
with  our  handsome  dunghill ;  neither  can  the  indescribable  mixture  of  growling  and  braying, 
peculiar  to  the  former,  vie  with  the  musical  trumpeting  of  our  own  morning  herald ;  yet  our 
poultry-breeders  have  been  immense  gainers  by  the  introduction  of  the  ungainly  celestial,  inas- 
much as  new  blood  has  been  infused  into  the  English  chicken  family.  Of  this  mcalculable  ad- 
vantage we  may  be  sure  ;  while,  as  to  the  Cochin's  defects,  they  are  certain  to  be  lost  in  the 
process  of  "  cross  and  cross  "  breeding. 


COCHIN    CHINAS. 


1347.-CURRIED  FOWL.    (Fn-Poulet  k  la  Indienne.) 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — i  fowl,  i  pint  of  stock,  No.  2^^,  3  dessertspoonfuls  of 
curry-powder,  2  large  onions,  4  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz.  of  raisins,  weighed  before 
stoning  ;  3  tomatoes,  i  gill  of  milk,  3  cloves  of  garHc,  ^  a  lemon. 

Mode. — ^The  day  before  this  curry  is  required,  rub  the  curry-powder 
into  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  milk,  adding  the  rest  of  the  milk  by  de« 
grees  ;  stir  the  stock  to  this  gradually ;  when  quite  smooth  and  free  from 
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lamps,  place  it  in  a  clean  stewpan  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  it 
is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  but  it  should  simmer  so  slowly  that  it 
should  be  four  hours  in  reducing  thus.  The  following  day  fry  the  onions, 
tomatoes  and  garlic,  all  sliced,  in  the  butter,  then  fry  the  limbs  of  the  fowl 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Place  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  lemon,  in 
a  stewpan  with  the  reduced  stock,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  for  half-an- 
hour  ;  add  the  lemon-juiee  and  serve* 

Time.~2  days  altogether.    Average  Cost,  4s. 

Sufficient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

1348.-FRICASSEED  FOWL  OR  CHICKEN. 

(Fr.— Fricassee  de  Poulet.) 

Ingredients. — 2  small  fowls  or  i  large  one,  3  oz.  of  butter,  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions,  i  clove,  2  blades  of  mace,  i  shalot,  i  bay-leaf, 
salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  ^  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Choose  a  couple  of  fat,  plump  chickens,  and,  after  drawing, 
singeing  and  washing  them,  skin  and  carve  them  into  joints;  blanch 
these  in  boiling  water  for  2  or  3  minutes ;  take  them  out,  and  immerse 
them  in  cold  water  to  render  them  white.  Put  the  trimmings,  with  the 
necks  and  legs,  into  a  stewpan ;  add  the  parsley,  onions,  clove,  mace, 
shalot,  bay-leaf,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  pour  to  these  the 
water  that  the  chickens  were  blanched  in,  and  simmer  gently  for  rather 
more  than  i  hour.  Have  ready  another  stewpan ;  put  in  the  joints  of 
fowl,  with  the  above  proportion  of  butter ;  dredge  them  with  flour,  let 
them  get  hot,  but  do  not  brown  them  much  ;  then  moisten  the  fricass6e 
with  the  gravy  made  from  the  trimmings,  &c.,  and  stew  very  gently  for 
half-an-hour.  Lift  the  fowl  into  another  stewpan,  skim  the  sauce,  reduce 
it  quickly  over  the  fire,  by  letting  it  boil  fast,  and  strain  it  over  them.  Add 
the  cream,  and  a  seasoning  of  pounded  mace  and  cayenne  ;  let  it  boil  up, 
and  when  ready  to  serve,  stir  to  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  3  eggs :  these 
should  not  be  put  in  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  sauce  should  be  made 
hot^  but  must  not  boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle.  A  few  button  mushrooms 
stewed  with  the  fowl  are  by  many  persons  considered  an  improvement. 

Time.— I  hour  to  make  the  gravy,  ■J^hour  to  simmer  the  fowl.  Average 
Cost,  5s. 

Sufficient.— z  large  fowl  for  x  entree. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

StookiBg  the  Fovl-^ouse.^Take  care  thftt  the  birds  with  which  you  stock  yonr  house  are 
young.  The  surest  indications  of  old  age  are  fading  of  the  comb  and  gills  from  brilliant  red  to  a 
dingr  brick  colour,  general  paleness  of  plumage,  brittleness  Of  the  feathers,  length  and  size  of 
the  claws,  and  the  scales  of  the  legs  and  feet  assuming  a  ragged  and  corny  appearance.  Your 
cock  and  bens  should  be  as  near  two  years  old  as  possible.  Hens  will  lay  at  a  year  old,  but  the 
cgn  ars  always  insignificant  In  'siiw,  and  the  layers  giddy  and  unsteady  sitters.  The  hen«>bird 
iam  ber  prime  for  breeding  at  three  years  old,  and  will  continuo  so,  under  favourable  circum« 
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stances,  for  two  years  longer ;  after  which  she  will  decline.  Crowing  bene,  and  those  that  hare 
large  combsi  are  generally  looked  on  with  mistrust ;  bot  this  is  mere  silliness  and  superstition — 
thoush  it  is  possible  that  a  spruce  young  cock  would  as  much  object  to  a  spouse  with  such 
peculiar  addictions,  as  a  youn^  fellow  of  our  own  species  would  to  a  damsel  who  whistled  and 
who  wore  whiskers.  Fowls  with  yellow  legs  should  be  avoided  ;  they  are  generally  of  a  tender 
conititntiooi  loose-fleshed,  and  of  indifferent  flavour. 

1349--FRICASSEE  OF  FOWL 

(Fn— Fricass6e  de  Poulet.) 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.— z  large  chicken,  I  lemon,  i  oz,  of  butter,  i  onion,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  i 
pint  of  stock.  No.  274,  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Cut  the  fowl  into  neat  joints  ;  throw  them  into  boiling  salted 
water  for  2  or  3  minutes,  then  take  out  and  rub  each  piece  with  a  lemon 
cut  in  half.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  flour  and  seasoning, 
and  the  stock  and  vegetables.  Stir  these  ingredients  till  they  boil,  then 
put  in  the  pieces  of  fowl  and  stew  gently.  When  done,  remove  the  onion 
and  parsley,  lay  the  pieces  of  fowl  neatly  on  a  dish ;  beat  the  yolks  of 
eggs  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  stir  them  into  the  sauce,  o£f  the  flre, 
then  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowl. 

Time.—}  hour  for  a  young  fowl.    Average  Cost,  4s. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

X3SO.-FRICAS8EED  FOWL.     (Ff.-Frlcass6e  de  Poulet.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  z  strip  of  lemon-peel, 
I  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  onion,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  z  pint  of  water,  z  teaspoonful  of  flour,  ^  pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Carve  the  fowls  into  nice  joints  ;  make  gravy  of  the  trimmings 
and  legs,  by  stewing  them  with  the  lemon-peel,  mace,  herbs,  oniob,  season- 
ing and  water,  until  reduced  to  half  a  pint ;  then  strain,  and  put  in  the 
fowl.  Warm  it  through,  and  thicken  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour ;  stir  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  into  the  cream;  add  these  to  the  sauce,  let  it  get 
thoroughly  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Serve  this 
dressed  in  a  circle  round  the  dish,  and  fill  up  the  centre  with  any  dressed 
vegetable. 

Time. — z  hour  to  make  the  gravy ;  ^  hour  to  warm  the  fowl.  Average 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken,  zo^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Ohanottzlftloi  of  Hwltb  and  Power.— The  chief  characteristics  of  health  in  a  fowl  are 
brichtness  and  dryness  of  eye  and  nostrils,  the  comb  and  wattles  firm  and  ruddy*  the  <catber« 
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I  flossy.  The  most  Qsafal  cock  is  generslly  the  greatest  tyrant,  who  stniU  among  his 
>ticalt^,  with  ht^  head  erect  and  his  eyes  ever  watchful.  There  is  likely  to  be  handsomer 
ler  chicks  in  a  house  where  a  bold,  acti¥e—even  aavaae— bird  reigns  than  where  the 
\  hen-house  is  a  weak,  meek  creature,  who  bears  the  aouse  and  peckings  of  his  wives 
remonstrance.  We  much  prefer  dark<oloured  cock-birds  to  those  of  light  plumage. 
be  handsome,  should  be  of  middling  sixe;  his  bill  should  be  short,  comb  bright-red, 
ge,  breast  broad,  and  wings  strong.  His  head  should  be  rather  small  than  otherwise, 
ort  and  stnrdv,  and  his  spurs  wf  lUformed ;  his  feathers  should  be  short  and  close,  ana 
requently  ana  heartily  he  crows,  the  better  father  he  is  likely  to  become.  The  common 
toosing  hens  above  the  ordinary  stature  of  their  respective  varieties  should  be  avoided, 
breeding  hens  are  those  of  medium  size. 

.-MINCED  FOWL  WITH  BECHAMEL  SAUCE. 

(Fr.— Volaille  k  la  Bechamel.) 

idients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  6  tablespoonfuls  of 
;1  sauce,  No.  665,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  white  stock,  No.  278,  the 
I  egg,  bread-crumbs,  clarified  butter. 

1. — Take  the  remains  of  roast  fowl,  mince  the  white  meat  very 
nd  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  b6chamel  and  stock ;  stir  it 
r  the  fire,  and  just  let  it  boil  up.  Pour  the  mince  into  a  dish, 
the  white  of  egg,  spread  it  over,  and  strew  on  it  a  few  grated 
umbs;  pour  a  very  little  clarified  butter  on  the  whole,  and 
iither  before  the  fire  or  with  a  salamander.  This  should  be 
1  a  silver  dish,  if  at  hand. 
. — 2  or  3  minutes  to  simmer  in  the  sauce. 
>liable  at  any  time. 

t  Way  to  Fatten  Fowli.— The  barn-door  fowl  is  in  Itself  a  complete  refutation 
iming  and  dungeon  policy  of  feeding  practised  by  some.  This  fowl,  which  has  the 
m  of  the  farmyard,  living  on  dairv  scraps  and  offal  from  the  stable,  begins  to  grow 
hing  time.  Me  has  his  ml  of  the  nnest  com ;  he  has  his  fill  of  fresh  air  and  natural 
ad  at  last  he  comes  smoking  to  the  table— a  dish  for  the  gods.  In  the  matter  of 
f  staffing  and  confining  fowls,  Mowbray  is  exactly  of  our  opinion.  "  The  London 
itchers,  as  they  are  termed,  are  said  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  expeditious  and 
feeders,  putting  up  a  coop  of  fowls  and  making  them  thoroughly  fat  within  the  space 
;ht.  using  much  grease,  and  that  perhaps  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  in  the  food. 
y  I  have  no  boasts  to  make,  having  always  found  it  necessary  to  allow  a  consider- 
er  of  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  making  lowls  fat  in  coops.  In  the  common  way  this 
I  often  badly  managed,  fowls  being  huddled  together  in  a  small  coop,  tearing;  each 
sees,  instead  of  enjoying  that  repose  which  alone  can  ensure  the  wished>for  object — 
fed  and  cleaned,  until  they  become  so  stenched  and  i>oisoned  in  their  own  excre- 
their  flesh  actually  smells  and  tastes  when  smoking  upon  the  table."  Sussex  pro- 
fattest  and  largest  poultry  of  any  county  in  England,  and  the  fattine  process  there 
Don  is  to  give  them  a  gruel  made  of  pot-liquor  andbniised  oats,  with  which  are  mixed 
te,  sugar  and  milk.  The  fowls  are  kept  very  warm,  and  crammed  morning  and 
ey  are  put  into  the  coop,  and  kept  there  two  or  three  days  before  the  cramming 
1  then  it  is  continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  birds  are  sent  to  market. 

-RAGOUT  OF  FOWL.    (Ff.— RagoOt  de  Volaille.) 

sdients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowls,  2  shalots,  2  blades 
,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  2  or  3  slices  of  lean  ham,  i  pint  of 
'  water,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  z  onion,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  \  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  i 
itter. 
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Mode. — Cut  the  fowls  up  into  neat  pieces,  the  same  as  for  a  fricass6e ; 
put  the  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with  the  shalotd,  mace,  herbs,  ham, 
onion  and  stock  (water  may  be  substituted  for  this).  Boil  it  slowly  for 
one  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  into  a  stewpan ; 
when  melted,  dredge  in  sufficient  Hour  to  dry  up  the  butter,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire.  Put  in  the  strained  liquor,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
strain  it  again  over  the  pieces  of  fowl.  Squeeze  in  the  lemon-juice, 
add  the  sugar  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  make  it  hot,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  lay  the  fowl  neatly  on  the  dish,  and  garnish  with 
croiitons. 

Time. — Altogether,  i^  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
fowl,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  Best  Fowli  to  Fatten,  ko.^The  chicks  most  likely  to  £atten  well  are  those  first 
hatched  in  the  brood,  and  those  with  the  shortest  legs.  Lonjs-legged  fowls,  as  a  rule,  are  by 
fsr  the  most  difficult  to  fatten.  The  most  delicate  sort  are  those  which  are  pat  up  to  fatten  as 
soon  as  the  hen  forsakes  them ;  for,  as  says  an  old  writer,  *'  then  they  will  be  in  fine  condition, 
and  full  of  flesh,  which  flesh  is  afterwards  expended  in  the  exercise  of  foraging  for  food,  and  in 
the  increase  of  stature ;  and  it  may  be  a  work  of  some  weeks  to  recover  it,  especially  with 
Toung  cocks."  But  whether  you  take  them  in  hand  as  chicks,  or  not  till  they  are  older,  the 
three  prime  rules  to  be  observed  are — sound  and  various  food,  warmth  and  cleanliness.  There 
Is  nothing  that  a  fatting  fowl  grows  so  fastidious  about  as  his  water.  If  water  any  way  foul 
be  oflisred  him,  be  will  not  dnnk  it,  but  sulk  with  his  food,  and  pine,  and  you  all  the  while 
wondering  the  reason  why.  Keep  them  separate,  allowing  to  each  bird  as  much  space  as  you 
can  spare.  Spread  the  ground  with  sharp  sandy  gravel ;  take  care  that  they  are  not  disturbed. 
In  addition  to  tlieir  reeular  diet  of  bruised  corn,  make  them  a  cake  of  ground  oats  or  beans, 
brown  sugar,  milk  ana  mutton  suet  Let  the  cake  lie  till  it  is  stale,  then  crumble  it,  and  give 
each  bird  a  gill  measureful  morning  and  evening.  No  entire  grain  should  be  given  to  fowls 
during  the  time  they  are  fattening ;  indeed,  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  suppl:^ing  them  with 
the  most  nutritious  food  without  stint,  and  in  such  a  form  that  their  digestive  nulls  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  grinding  it. 

1353— FOWL  AND  RICE  CROQUETTES. 
(Fr.— Croquettes  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  stock  or  broth,  3  oz.  of  butter, 
minced  fowl,  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Put  the  rice  into  the  above  proportion  of  cold  stock  or  broth, 
and  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  the  butter,  and 
simmer  till  it  is  quite  dry  and  soft.  When  cold,  make  it  into  balls,  hollow 
out  the  inside,  and  fill  with  minced  fowl  made  by  recipe  No.  1351-  The 
mince  should  be  rather  thick.  Cover  over  with  rice,  dip  the  balls  into 
egg,  sprinkle  them  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  a  nice  brown.  Dish  them, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley.  Oysters,  white  sauce,  or  a  little  cream, 
may  be  stirred  into  the  rice  before  it  cools. 

Time. — ^  hour  to  boil  the  rice,  10  minutes  to  fry  the  croquettes. 
Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  fowl,  8rf. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Chip.— If  the  birds  are  allowed  to  paddle  aboat  on  wet  soil,  or  to  be  much  ont  in  the  rain,  they 
will  get  "chip."  Young  chicks  are  especially  liable  to  this  complaint.  They  will  sit  shivering 
in  out-of-the-way  comers,  perpetually  uttering  a  dolorous  "chip,  chip ; "  seemingly  frosen  witn 
cold,  though,  on  handling  them,  they  are  found  to  be  in  high  fever.    A  wholesale  Dreeder  would 
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tains  to  attempt  the  cure  of  fowls  so  afflicted ;  but  they  who  keep  chickene  for  the 
lud  not  for  the  profit  they  yield,  will  be  inclined  to  recover  them,  if  possible.  Give 
i  bat  warm  food,  half  a  peppercorn  rolled  in  a  morsel  of  doush  evexr  night,  and  a  little 
leir  water.  Above  all,  keep  them  warm :  a  corner  in  the  kitchen  tender,  for  a  day  or 
lo  more  to  effect  a  cure  than  the  run  of  a  druggist's  warehouse. 

1354 -CROQUETTES  OF  FOWL. 

(Ff.— Croquettes  de  Volaille.) 
{Another  Mode,) 
)dients. — (  a  fowU  lean  ham  or  bacon,  mushrooms,  mushroom- 
or  truffles,  2  tablespoonflils  of  cream,  J  pint  of  stock  or  milk,  i  oz, 
or  cornflour,  i^  oz.  of  butter,  lemon,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  salt  to 
egg,  bread-crumbs. 

3- — Cut  up  the  meat  and  mushrooms.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  sauce- 
d  the  flour  and  the  stock,  boil,  flavour  to  taste  and  put  in  the 
Lud  meat.  When  quite  cold  shape  into  balls,  egg  and  bread- 
hem,  and  fiy  in  fat  or  oil.  Serve  with  garnish  of  fried  parsley,  or 
u:  a  good  white  sauce  round  and  fill  up  the  centre  with  some 
vegetable. 

I. — To  make,  15  minutes ;  to  shape  and  fry,  i  hour.    Average 
f. 
enable  at  any  time. 

I3S5-CROQUETTES  OF  FOWL. 
{Fr. — Croquettes  de  Volaille.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

^dients.— 3  or  4  shalots,  i  02.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour, 

lUce,  pepper,  salt  and  pounded  mace  to  taste ;  i  teaspoonful  of 

1  sugar,  the  remains  of  cold  roast  fowls,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  egg 

id-crumbs. 

5. — Mince  the  fowl,  carefully  removing  all  skin  and  bone,  and  fry 

ots  in  the  butter ;  add  the  minced  fowl,  dredge  in  the  flour,  put 

>epper,  salt,  mace,  pounded  sugar,  and  sufficient  white,  sauce  to 

it ;  stir  to  it  the  yolks  of  2  well-beaten  eggs,  and  set  it  by  to  cool. 

ake  the  mixture  up  into  balls,  egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry 

brown.    They  may  be  served  on  a  border  of  mashed  potatoes, 

Lvy  or  sauce  in  the  centre. 

I. — 10  minutes  to  fry  the  balls. 

enable  at  any  time. 

n.— What  is  termed  "turrling"  with  song-birds  is  known,  as  regards  fowls,  as  the 
Its  origin  is  the  same  in  both  cases — overfeeding  and  want  of  exercise.  Without  a 
warning,  a  fowl  so  afflicted  will  totter  and  fall  from  its  perch,  and,  unless  assistance  be 
;>eedily  give  up  the  ghost.  The  veins  of  the  palate  should  be  opened,  and  a  few  drops 
re  composed  of  six  parts  of  sweet  nitre  and  one  of  ammonia  poured  down  its  throat.  I 
ignorant  keepers  plunge  a  bird  stricken  with  the  "  turn,"  into  cold  water :  but  I  never 
m  out  again  alive;  and*fof  a  good  reason:  the  sud<|en  chill  has  the  efifect  of  driving 
to  the  h«wl— of  aggravating  the  disease,  indeed,  instead  of  relieving  it. 
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I3S6.-HASHED  FOWL.    (Fr.-RagoOt  de  Volaille.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  i  pint  of  water,  i  onion, 
2  or  3  small  carrots,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
I  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  i^^  table - 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  off  the  best  joints  from  the  fowl,  and  the  remainder  make 
into  gravy,  by  adding  to  the  bones  and  trimmings  a  pint  of  water,  an 
onion  sliced  and  fried  of  a  nice  brown,  the  carrots,  mace,  seasoning  and 
herbs.  Let  these  stew  gently  for  i|  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  thicken 
with  a  little  flour  and  butter.  Lay  in  the  fowl,  thoroughly  warm  it 
through,  add  the  ketchup,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time.— Altogether,  1}  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
fowl,  4//. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SkSn-DlsaMe  in  Fowli .--Skin-diseiise  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  caused  by  the  feathers  being 
swarmed  by  parasites.  Poor  feeding  will  induce  this,  even  if  cleanliness  be  observed ;  unclean> 
lioess,  however  liberal  the  bill  of  fare,  will  be  taken  as  an  invitation  by  the  little  biting  pests,  and 
heartily  responded  to.  Mix  half  a  teaspoonful  of  hydro«oxalic  acid  with  twelve  teaspoonfiUs  of 
waters-apply  to  the  itching  parts  with  an  old  shaving  brush. 

ObiimoUoB  of  the  Crop.— Obstruction  of  the  crop  is  occasioned  by  weakness  or  greediness. 
You  mav  know  when  a  bird  is  so  afflicted  by  his  crop  being  distended  almost  to  bursting.  Mow- 
bray tells  of  a  hen  of  his  in  this  predicament ;  when  the  crop  was  opened,  a  quantity  of  new 
beans  were  discovered  In  a  state  of  vegetation.  The  crop  should  be  slit  from  the  bottom  to  the 
to^  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  the  contents  taken  out,  and  the  slit  sewed  up  again  with  fine 
white  thread. 

i357.~MINCED  FOWL.    {Fr.—Err\\t\c€  de  Poulet.) 
(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  2  hard-boiled  eggs,  salt, 
cayenne  and  pounded  mace,  i  onion,  i  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  6  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  1  oz.  of  butter,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful 
of  finely  minced  lemon-peel,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode.— Cut  out  from  the  fowl  all  the  white  meat,  and  mince  it  finely 
without  any  skin  or  bone;  put  the  bones,  skin  and  trimmings  into  a 
stewpan  with  an  onion,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a  blade  of  mace,  and- 
nearly  a  pint  of  water ;  let  this  stew  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor. 
Chop  the  eggs  small ;  mix  them  with  the  fowl ;  add  salt,  cayenne  and 
pounded  mace, put  in  the  gravy  and  remaining  ingredients;  let  the  whole 
just  boil,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time. — Rather  more  than  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
fowl,  iirf. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Another  way  to  make  this  is  to  mince  the  fowl,  and  warm  it  in  white 
sauce  or  bechamel.     When  "dressed  like  this,  3  or  4  poached  eggs  may  be  placed 
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top :  oysters,  or  chopped  mushrooms,  or  balls  of  oyster  forcemeat,  may 
round  the  dish, 

ICoalltng[  SaaJon.^DtLring  the  moultinf^  fteafion^  bcRinmn^  properly  ai  the  end  of 
>er,  tti&  towls  will  re<]aErQ  a  liEtiQ  extra  Attention.  Kipep  tbem  dry  and  wafm^  ftxid  feed 
ef'ili .  on  warm  and  satisfyiag  food,    if  in  any  fowl,  the  inouU  shpuld  seem  proEracted, 

it  ■■.:  broki?!!  fcathtr'5tuiiip>i  stiU  bedded  ia  the  ^kin  ;  if  yoLi  find  any,  f^itract  tbem  care- 
b  A  ]  iLf  of  ivicezcr^^    If  a  iowl  is  heart)!'  and  stronK.  ^^  weckt  will  sec  him  out  of  bit 

if  bq  is  wc?akljf  or  shotild  t3,ke  co)d  duritig  the  time,  bf;  will  not  th(^rDiJ|$b]y  tccovcr  In 
I  tbrct!  moBith^.  It  is  seldom  or  ever  that  hens  wiU  lay  during  the  moult  3  while  the  cock, 
tie  same  period,  will  give  90  little  of  bis  con&i deration  to  tbe  frivolities  of  love  that  you 
well,  :)s.fr  much  b«tter»  keep  bim  hy  hiniielf  liU  he  perfecdj  recovers*  A  moultiog 
makes  but  a  sorry  dish. 


1358--HASHED  FOWL,  INDIAN  FASHION. 

(Fr.— RagoOt  de  Volallle  k  Tlndienne.) 

redients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  3  or  4  sliced  oniona, 
s,  2  oz.  of  butter,  pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  1  i  tahle- 
ul  of  curry-powder,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  i  tablespoonful  of 
c  teaspoonfiil  of  pounded  sugar,  i  pint  of  gravy. 
le. — Cut  the  onions  into  slices,  mince  the  apple,  and  fry  thc^se  in 
itter ;  add  pounded  mace,  pepper,  salt,  curry-powder,  vinegar,  flour 
gar  in  the  above  proportions ;  when  the  onion  is  brow.n,  put  in  the 
which  should  be  previously  made  from  the  bones  and  trimmiogs  of 
w\3t  and  stew  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  add  the  fowl  cut  into 
zed  joints,  let  it  warm  through,  and  when  quite  tender,  serve.    The 
lould  be  garnished  with  an  edging  of  boiled  rice. 
le. — I  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  fowl,  8J. 
sonable  at  any  time. 

sour,  orDynntery.— The  scoar,  or  dysentery,  or  diarrhaea,is  induced  variously.  A  ^udJen 
n  in  diet  will  cause  it,  as  will  a  superabundance  oi  green  food.  The  best  renacdy  is  a 
toasted  biscuit  sopped  in  ale.  If  the  disease  has  too  tight  a  hold  on  the  bird  to  be 
bythis,  give  six  drops  of  syrup  of  white  poppies  and  six  drops  of  castor-oil,  mixed  wiih  a 
meal  or  ground  rice.  Restrict  the  bird's  (uet  for  a  few  days  to  dry  fbod^crush^d  beans 
stale  bread-crumbs,  &c. 


1359.-FOWL    SCOLLOPS. 

(Fr.— Escalopes  de  Poulet  k  la  B6chaud.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

;redients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  or    boiled  fowl,  4  pint   of 

mel.  No.  665,  or  white  sauce. 

de.— Strip  off  the  skin  from  the  fowl ;    cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices, 

arm  them  in  about  half  a  pint,  or  rather  more,  of  b6chamel,  or  white 

.    When  quite  hot,  serve,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  rolled  ham  or 

I  toasted. 

ae— I  minute  to  simmer  the  slices  of  fowl. 

aisonable  at  any  time. 
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The  FMtllor-LagfSd  BuitaiiL— Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bantam  into  Europe,  it  has  rami- 
fied into  many  varieties,  none  of  which  aie  destitute  of 
elegance,  and  some,  indeed,  remiu'kable  for  their  beauty.^ 
All  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  small  size,  but  lively  and  vigorous, 
exhibiting  in  their  movements  both  grace  and  stateliness. 
The  variety  shown  in  the  engraving  is  remarkable  for  the 
tarsit  or  beams  of  the  le^,  being  plumed  to  the  toes  with 
stiff,  long  feathers,  which  brush  the  ground.  Owing, 
possibly,  to  the  little  care  taken  to  preserve  this  variety 
from  admixture,  it  is  now  not  frequently  seen.  Another 
variety  is  often  red,  with  a  bUck  breast  and  single dentated 
comb.  The  torst,  are  smooth,  and  of  a  dusky  blue.  When 
this  sort  of  Bantam  is  pure,  it  yields  in  courage  and 
spirit  to  none,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  game-fowl  in  miniature, 
being  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  it  is  spirited.  A  pure 
white  Bantam,  possessing  all  the  qualifications  just  named, 
is  also  bred  in  the  royal  aviary  at  Windsor. 


PEATHSR-LKGOBD  BANTAMS. 


1360.— AN  INDIAN  DISH  OF  FOWL. 

(i^K— Poulet  au  Kari.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  3  or  4  sliced  onions,  i 
tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Divide  the  fowl  into  joints ;  slice  and  fry  the  onions  in  a  little 
butter,  taking  care  not  to  bum  them ;  sprinkle  over  the  fowl  a  little  curry- 
powder  and  salt  ;  fry  these  nicely,  pile  them  high  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
cover  with  the  onion,  and  serve  with  a  cut  lemon  on  a  plate.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  onions  are  not  greasy ;  they  should  be  quite  dry,  but 
not  bum. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  fry  the  onions ;  10  minutes  to  fry  the  fowl.  Aver- 
age Cost,  exclusive  of  the  fowl,  4d, 

Seasonable     during     the     winter 
months. 

The  Speoklod  HAmlmrg.~Of  the  Speckled,  o< 
Spanglea  Hamburg,  which  is  a  favourite  breed 
with  many  persons,  there  are  two  varieties^the 
golden-speckled  and  the  silver-speckled.  The  sene- 
ral  colour  of  the  former  is  golden  or  orange-yellow, 
each  feather  having  a  glossy  dark  brown  or  black 
tip,  particularly  remarkable  on  the  hackles  of  the 
cock  and  the  wing-coverts,  and  also  on  the  darker 
feathers  of  the  breast.  The  female  is  yellow,  or 
orange-brown,  the  feathers  in  like  manner  being 
margined  with  black.  The  silver-speckled  variety 
is  distingoished  by  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
being  of  a  silver-white,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  straw-yellow,  every  feather  being  margined  with 
a  semi-lunar  mark  of  glossv  black.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  extremely  beautiful ;  the  hens 
laying  freely.    First-rate  biras  command  a  high  price. 

1361.-FOWL    SAUT^    WITH    PEAS. 

(Ff.— Poulet  Saute  aux  Petits  Pois.) 

Ingredients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  2  oz.  of  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  pint  of  weak 
stock,  I  pint  of  green  peas,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 
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de. — Cut  the  fowl  into  nice  pieces ;  pnt  the  butter  into  a  stewpan ; 
or  fry  the  fowl  a  nice  brown  colour,  previously  sprinkling  it  with 
r,  salt  and  pounded  mace.  Dredge  in  the  flour,  shake  the  ingre- 
well  round,  then  add  the  stock  and  peas,  and  stew  till  the  latter 
ider,  which  will  be  in  about  20  minutes ;  put  in  the  pounded  sugar, 
rve,  placing  the  chicken  round,  and  the  peas  in  the  middle  of  the 
When  liked,  mushrooms  may  be  substituted  for  the  peas, 
le. — Altogether,  about  40  minutes.     Average  Cost,  exclusive  of 

vl,  IS. 

BOnable  from  June  to  August. 


1362.— BOUDIN  A  LA   REiNE. 

(M.  Ude's  Recipe.) 

redients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  fowls,  i  pint  of  bechamel, 
5,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 
ie. — Take  the  breasts  and  nice  white  meat  from  the  fowls ;  cut  it 
lall  dice  of  an  equal  size,  and  throw  them  into  some  good  b6chamel, 
by  recipe  No.  665 ;  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  put  the 
e  into  a  dish  to  cool.  When  this  preparation  is  quite  cold,  cut  it 
equal  parts,  which  should  be  made  into  boudins  of  a  long  shape, 
e  of  the  dish  they  are  intended  to  be  served  on  ;  roll  them  in  flour, 
d-bread-crumb  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  ends  are  well  covered 
le  crumbs,  otherwise  they  would  break  in  the  frying-pan ;  fry  them 
colour,  put  them  before  the  Are  to  drain  the  greasy  moisture  from 
md  serve  with  the  remainder  of  the  b6chamel  poured  round  them ; 
ould  be  thinned  with  a  little  stock. 
Le. — 10  minutes  to  fry  the  boudins.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of 

1^1,  15.  3<f. 

icient  for  i  entree. 

tm  Sebri^t'i  Bantami.— Above  all  Bantams  is  placed  the  celebrated  and  beautiful 
illed  Sir  John  Sebright's  Silver  Bantams.  This  breed,  which  Sir  John  brought  to  per- 
ifter  years  of  careful  trials,  is  very  small,  with 
red  legs,  and  a  rose  comb  and  short  hackles, 
mage  is  gold  or  silver,  spangled,  every  feather 
a  golden  orange,  or  a  silver  white,  with  a  glossy 
margin ;  the  cocks  have  the  tail  foMed  like  that 
,  with  the  sickle  feathers  shortened  straight,  or 
o,  and  broader  than  usnal.  The  term  hen-cocks 
iseqaence,  often  applied  to  them:  but  although 
le  feathers  are  thus  modified,  no  bird  possesses 
Durage,  or  a  more  gallant  carriage.  The  attitude 
ock  is,  indeed,  singularly  proud ;  and  he  is  often 
bear  himself  so  haughtOy  that  bis  head,  thrown 
if  In  disdain,  nearly  touches  the  two  upper 
—sickles  they  can  scarcely  be  called— of  his  tail, 
d  birds  of  ttus  kind  are  not  uncommon,  but  birds 
u:e  breed  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  trouble  and  expense ;  indeed,  some  time  ago,  it 
ost  impossible  to  procure  a  fowl  or  an  egg.  **  The  finest,"  says  the  writer  whom  we  have 
id  as  to  this  breed,  <*  we  have  ever  seen,  were  in  Sir  John's  poultry-yard,  adjacent  to 
n  Green  Common,  in  the  by-road  leading  to  Acton." 
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1363.-VOL-AU-VENT  OF  CHICKEN. 
(Ff.— Vol-au-Vent  de  Volaille.) 

Ingredients. — i  large  fowl,  3  lb.  of  butter,  J  pint  of  cream,  1  eggt 
i  lb.  of  flour,  I  lemon,  cayenne,  salt,  nutmeg  and  mace. 

Mode.— Cut  the  fowl  (after  it  is  ready  for  cooking)  into  joints,  which 
again  divide ;  blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  or  3  minutes ;  take  them 
out  and  put  them  in  cold  water  to  render  them  white.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan the  trimmings,  neck  and  legs  of  the  fowl  with  the  water  in  which  the 
joints  were  blanched,  and  the  seasoning,  and  simmer  gently  for  rather  more 
than  I  hour.  In  another  saucepan  put  2  oz.  of  butter  and  the  pieces  of 
fowl,  dredging  them  with  flour ;  then  add  the  gravy,  thickened  with  a  little 
flour,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  When  quite  tender  and  well  done 
lift  out  the  fowl  into  another  saucepan,  skim  and  strain  the  gravy,  add 
more  seasoning  if  required,  thicken  with  the  cream,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fowl.  The  vol-au-vent  case  of  pastry  is  made  as  follows :  Put  the  flour  in 
a  bowl,  and  put  into  it  the  egg  well  beaten  stirred  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  the  lemon  juice  strained ;  mix  this  into  a  paste  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  laying  it  on  a  slab  make  a  hole,  and  put  in  the  butter,  pre- 
viously squeezed  in  a  cloth.  Leave  it  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour,  then 
roll  it  out  4  times,  leaving  it  the  last  time  rather  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness.  Cut  it  to  the  size  wanted  with  a  vol-au-veut  cutter, 
and  with  a  small  knife  mark  out  a  second  round  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  bake  in  a  tin  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  If  the  oven  is  not  equally  hot  all  round  the  vol-au-vent  must  be 
turned  about  that  it  may  rise  equally.  When  the  case  is  baked,  carefully 
remove  all  the  centre  part  and  fill  with  the  fowl  and  gravy,  and  ser\'e  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Time.~ii  hour  to  cook  the  fowl.   Average  Cost,  55. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1364— LARK  PIE-    (Fr.— Pat6  aux  Mauviettes.) 

Ingredients. — A  few  thin  slices  of  beef,  the  same  of  bacon,  9  larks, 
flour.  For  stufling :  i  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced 
lemon-peel,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  egg,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  I  teaspoonful  of  chopped  shalot,  |  pint  of  weak  stock  or  water, 
puff-paste. 

Mode. — Make  a  stufling  of  bread-crumbs,  minced  lemon-peel,  parsley, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  all  of  which  should  be  well  mixed  together ;  roll 
the  larks  in  flour,  and  stufl"  them.  Line  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish  with  a 
few  slices  of  beef  and  bacon ;  over  these  place  the  larks,  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  minced  parsley  and  chopped  shalot,  in  the  above  proportion. 
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or  in  the  stock  or  watef ,  cover  with  crust,  and  bake  for  an  hour  in  a 
derate  oven«    During  the  time  the  pie  is  baking,  shake  it  2  or  3  times, 
issist  in  thickening  the  gravy,  and  serve  very  hot. 
nme.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  35.  6d, 
Soffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable. — In  full  season  in  November. 

365.— SALMI  OF  LARKS.    (Fr.— Salmis  de  Mauviettes.) 

ilgredients. — 2  dozen  larks,  3  shalots,  i^  glass  of  port  or  claret,  i  oz, 
butter,  a  little  flour,  the  juice  of  J  a  lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste, 
int  of  good  gravy  or  stock,  not  highly  seasoned  with  vegetables.  Roast 
bake  the  larks. 

dode. — Put  the  butter  in  a  stewpan  and  thicken  with  a  little  flour; 
the  onion  into  the  stock  and  make  it  hot,  pour  it  on  the  butter,  boil 
and  strain.  Add  the  wine,  lemon-juice  and  seasoning,  and  put  in  the 
iS  just  to  get  hot  through.  Serve  in  a  dish  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
vy. 

[tale. — i  hour  to  make  the  gravy.    Average  Cost,  5s. 
^uffloient  for  8  persons. 
leasonable  in  winter. 


1366.-CURRIED  RABBIT.    (Ff.-Lapin  au  Kari.) 

(Captain  Tongue's  Recipe,) 
ngredients.— I  rabbit,  3  dessertspoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  6  large 
ons,  5  cloves  of  garlic,  i  a  lemon,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  a  tea- 
onful  of  ground  cloves,  i  a  teaspoonfiil  of  salt. 

dode.— Empty,  skin  and  wash  the  rabbit,  and  cut  it  up  neatly.  Mince 
garhc,  and  cut  the  onions  in  fine  slices ;  fry  these  in  a  quarter  of  a 
md  of  butter  until  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  rub  the  curry-powder  well 
)  the  rabbit,  and  fry  it  in  the  other  quarter  of  a  po     d  of  butter  till  it 

attained  a  bright  gold  colour.  Then 
ce  all  in  a  stewpan,  with  the  boiling  milk 
I  salt;  let  it  stew  slowly  until  the  hquid  is 
need  to  a  third  of  the  quantity.  Half 
hour  before  serving,  add  the  cloves  and 
juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
?ime.— 2  hours.  Average  Cost,  zs.  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
leasonable,  September  to  February. 


WILD   RABBITS. 


ke  Oommon  or  WUd  Rabbit.— Warrens,  or  enclosures,  are  frequently  made  in  favourable 
litics,  and  some  of  them  are  so  large  as  to  comprise  a,ooo  acres.  The  common  wild  rabbit  is 
grey  colour,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  food.    lu  skin  is  valuable  as  on 
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article  of  commercd,  beiog  used  for  tho  makiog  of  bats.  Aaother  variety  of  the  rabbSt,  faoweveTi 
called  the  "  silver-grey,"  has  been  lately  introduced  to  this  country,  and  is  still  more  valuable. 
Its  colour  is  a  black  ground,  thickly  interspersed  with  grey  haixs ;  and  its  powers  as  a  destroyer 
and  consumer  of  vegetable  food  are  well  known  to  be  enormous,  especiaOy  by  those  who  have 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rabbit  warren. 

1367— CURRIED   RABBIT.    (Fr.— Upin  au  Kari.) 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— I  rabbit,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  onions,  i  pint  of  stock, 
No.  273,  I  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  i 
teaspoonful  of  mushroom-powder,  the  juice  of  J  a  lemon,  i  lb.  of  rice. 

Mode.—Empty,  skin  and  wash  the  rabbit  thoroughly,  and  cut  it 
neatly  into  joints.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter  and  sliced 
onions,  and  let  them  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  blacken.  Pour  in  the  stock,  which  should  be  boiling ;  mix  the 
curry-powder  and  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  water,  add  it  to  the  stock, 
with  the  mushroom-powder,  and  simmer  gently  for  rather  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  squeeze  in  the  lemon-juice,  and  serve  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  with  an  edging  of  boiled  rice  all  round.  Where  economy  is  studied, 
water  may  be  substituted  for  the  stock ;  in  this  case,  the  meat  and  onions 
must  be  very  nicely  browned.  A  little  sour  apple  and  rasped  cocoa-nut 
stewed  with  the  curry  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  from  Sd.  per  lb. 

SnfOlcient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

1368.- CROQUETTE  8     OF     TURKEY. 
(Ff.— Croquettes  de  Dinde.) 

(Cold  Meat  Cookery.) 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  turkey.  To  every  i  lb.  of  meat 
allow  2  oz.  of  ham  or  bacon,  2  shalots,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — ^The  smaller  pieces,  that  will  not  do  for  a  fricass6e  or  hash, 
answer  very  well  for  this  dish.  Mince  the  meat  finely,  with  ham  or  bacon 
in  the  above  proportion  ;  make  a  gravy  of  the  bones  and  trimmings,  well 
seasoning  it ;  mince  the  shalots,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter, 
add  the  flour ;  mix  well,  then  put  in  the  mince,  and  about  half  a  pint  of 
the  gravy  made  from  the  bones.  (The  proportion  of  the  butter  must  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  quantity  of  mince.)  When  just 
boiled,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  put  the  mixture  out  to  cool,  and  then 
shape  it  in  a  wineglass.  Cover  the  croquettes  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  a  delicate  brown.  Put  small  pieces  of  parsley-stems  for 
stalks,  and  serve  with  rolled  bacon  cut  very  thin 
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rime. — ^8  minutes  to  fry  the  croquettes. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  December  to  February. 

lie  Wild  Turkey.— Id  its  wild  state,  the  turkey  is  gregarious,  going  together  in  extensive 
ks,  numbering  as  many  as  500.  These  frequent  the  sreat  swamos  of  America,  where  they 
It ;  but,  at  sunrise,  leave  these  situations  to  repair  to  the  dry  wooas,  in  search  of  berries  and 
rns.  They  perch  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  and,  by  rising  from  branch  to  branch,  attain  the 
(ht  they  desire.  They  usually  mount  to  the  highest  tops,  apparently  from  an  instinctive  con- 
tion  that  the  loftier  they  are  the  further  they  are  out  ofdanger.  They  fly  awkwardly,  but  run 
1  n-eat  swiftness,  and  abont  the  month  of  March  become.so  fat  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  a 
It  beyond  300  or  400  yards,  and  are  then,  also,  easily  run  down  by  a  horseman.  Now.^how. 
r,  it  rarely  happens  that  wild  turkeys  are  seen  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  America.  It  is  only 
he  distant  and  more  unfrequented  parts  that  they  are  found  in  great  numbers. 

39— FRICASSEED  TURKEY.    (Fr.— Fricass6e  de  Dinde.) 

{Cold  Meat  Cookery,) 
ingredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  turkey  ;  a  strip  of 
ion-peel,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  i  onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
int  of  water,  4  tablespoon fuls  of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  ^gg. 
hlode. — Cut  some  nice  slices  from  the  remains  of  a  cold  turkey,  and 
:  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  lemon-peel,  herbs, 
on,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  water  ;  stew  for  an  hour,  strain  the  gravy,  and 
in  the  pieces  of  turkey.  When  warm  through,  add  the  cream  and  the 
kofan  egg;  stir  it  well  round,  and,  when  getting  thick,  take  out  the 
ces,  lay  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over.  Garnish  the 
:ass6e  with  sippets  of  fried  bread.  Celery  or  cucumbers;  cut  into 
ill  pieces,  may  be  put  into  the  sauce ;  if  the  former,  it  must  be  boiled 
t. 

nzne.— i.hourto  make  the  gravy.    Average  Costi  exclusive  of  the 
d  turkey,  4//. 
Snffioient  for  3  persons. 
leasonable  from  December  to  February. 

M  ToarkBy.— This  is  one  of  the  lallipaceoos  birds,  the  principal  genera  of  which  are 
Bsants.  Turkeys,  Peacocks,  BusUrds,  PinUtoes  and  Grouse.  They  live  mostly  on  the  ground, 
ping  the  earth  with  their  feet,  and  feeding  on  seeds  and  grains,  which,  previous  to  digestion, 
siacerated  in  their  crops.  They  usually  associate  in  families,  consisting  of  one  male  and 
iral  fenudes.  Turkeys  are  particularly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  nettles,  whilst  the  seeds  of  the 
lore  will  poison  them.  The  common  turkey  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  »n  the  reign 
icnry  VIIL,  was  introduced  into  England.  According  to  Tusser's  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
d  Husbandry."  it  began  about  the  year  1585  to  form  a  dish  at  our  rural  Christmas  feast  *~ 
"  Beefe,  mutton,  and  i)ork,  shred  pies  of  the  best,  . 

Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest ; 

Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  jolly  carols  to  hear, 

As  then  in  the  country  is  counted  good  cheer." 

turkey  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  rear,  and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemeu. 
M  DIspofltloii  of  the  Turkey.—Among  themselves,  turkeys  are  extremely  furious,  whilst 
ngst  other  animals  they  are  usually  both  weak  and  ^wardly.  The  domestic  cock  frequenUy 
ee  them  keep  ai  a  distance,  whUst  they  wiU  rarely  at|t»ck  him  but  in  a  umted  body,  when 
Mck  is  rather  cmsbed  by  their  weight  than  defeated  iby  tficir  prowess.  The  disposition  of 
lemale  is  in  general  much  more  gentle  than  that  of  the  male.  When  Icadmg  forth  her  young 
>Uect  their  food,  thoudi  so  large  and  apparently  so  power^;^  ^  bird,  she  gives  them  very 
it  protection  from  thelittacks  of  any  rapacious  animal  which  ja^  appear  against  tnem.  bne 
er  warns  them  of  ^eix  danger  Oian  offers  to  defend  them  ;  yet^h;;*  exifemely  affectionate 
Br  young.  '  '  't 
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ROAST  DUCK. 


1370.— ROAST  DUCK. 

No  dishes  require  so  mach  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  carving  as  do 

game  and  poultry,  for  if  is 
necessary  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy 
of  the  bird  and  animal  in 
order  to  place  the  knife  at 
exactly  the  proper  point. 
A  tough  fowl  and  an  old 
goose  are  sad  triers  of  a 
carver's  powers  and  temper, 

and,  indeed,  sometimes  of  the  good-humour  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  carver;  for  a  sudden  tilt  of  the  dish  may  eventuate  in  the  placing  a 

quantity  of  the  gravy  in  the  lap  of  the  right 

or  left-hand  supporter  of  the  host.    We  will , 

endeavour'  to    assist  those    who   are    unac 

quainted  with  the  "  gentle  art  of  carving,'*  and 

also  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted 

with  it,  by  simply  describing  the  rules  to  follow, 

and  referring  to  the  distinctly-marked  illus- 
trations of  each  dish,  which  will  further  help 

to  bring  light  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated. 

If  the  bird  be  a  young  duckling,  it  may  be 

carved  like  a  fowl,  viz.,  by  first  taking  off  the 

leg  and  the  wing  on  either  side,  as  described 

at  No.  1372 ;  but  in  cases  where  the  duckling 

is  very  small,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  separate 

the  leg  from  the  wing,  as  they  will  not  then 

form  too  large  a  portion  for  a  single  serving. 

After  the  legs  and  wings  are  disposed  of,  the 

remainder  of  the  duck  will  be  also  carved  in 

the  same  manner  as  a  fowl;  and  not  much 

difficulty  will  be  experienced,  as  ducklings  are 

tender,  and  the  joints  are  easily  broken  by  a 

little  forcing,  or  penetrating  by  the  knife.     In  cases  where  the  duck  is  a 

large  bird,  the  better  plan  to  pursue  is  then  to  catve  it  like  a  goose,  that  is 


i4(^j^|2r^ 
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itting  pieces  from  the  breast  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  lines 
ed  from  A  to  B,  commencing  to  carve  the  slices  close  to  the  wing,  and 
proceeding  upwards  from  that  to  the  breast- bone.  If  more  should  be 
ed  than  can  be  obtained  from  both  sides  of  the  breast,  then  the  legs 
dngs  must  be  attacked  in  the  same  way  as  is  described  in  connection 
carving  a  fowl.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  as  the  legs  of  a  duck 
laced  far  more  backward  than  those  of  a  fow!,  their  position  causing 
^addling  motion  of  the  birdt  the  thigh-bones  will  be  found  consider- 
nearer  towards  the  backbone  than  io  a  chicken :  this  is  the  only 
ence  worth  mentioning.  The  carver  should  ask  each  guest  if  a  portion 
iffing  would  be  agreeable ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  this,  a  cut  should  be 
\  below  the  breast,  as  shown  by  the  line  from  C  to  D,  at  the  part  called 
apron,"  and  the  spoon  inserted.  (As  described  in  the  recipe,  it  is  an 
lent  plan,  when  a  couple  of  ducks  are  served,  to  have  one  with  and 
ther  without  stuffing.)  As  to  the  prime  parts  of  a  duck,  it  has  been 
that  "  the  wings  of  a  flyer  and  the  legs  of  a  swimmer ''  are  severally 
est  portions.  Some  persons  are  fond  of  the  feet  of  the  duck  ;  and  in 
ng,  these  should  never  be  taken  off.  The  leg,  wmg  and  neckbone  are 
shovm ;  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the  shape  they  should  he  when 


1371.-BOILED  FOWL. 

is  will  not  be  found  a  very  difficult  member  of  the  poultry  family  £0 
s,  unless,  as  may  hap- 
a  very  old  farmyard 
pant,  useless  for  egg- 
g   purposes,    has,   by 

uolncky   mischance, 

introduced  into   the 

en  as  a  '*fine  young  IF!_^^^mHUii:j  1  ^^^»  .iJJHB 

:en."  Skill,  however, 
the  application  of  a 
I  amount  of  strength, 
»ined  with  a  fine  keep- 
f  the  temper,  will  even  get  over  that  difficulty.  Fixing  the  fork  firmly 
B  breast,  let  the  knife  be  sharply  passed  along  the  line  shown  from 
B ;  then  cut  downwards  from  that  line  to  C  ;  and  the  wioj^,  it  will 
>und,  can  be  easily  withdrawn.  The  shape  oi  the  wing  should  be 
the  accompanying  engraving*  Let  the  fork  be  placed  inside  the 
Krhich  should  be  gently  forced  away  from  the  body  of  the  fowl  i 
he  joint,  being  thus  discovered,  the  carver  can  readily  cut  through 
id  the  leg  can  be  served, 

z 
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When  the  leg  is  displaced,  it  should  be  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcat    The  legs  and  wings  on  either  side  having 
been  taken  off,  the  caiver  should  draw  his  knife  through  the  flesh  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  D  to  £ :   by  this  means  the  knife  can  be  slipped 
underneath  the  merrythought,  which  being  lifted  up 
^^1^^  and  pressed  backwards,  will  immediately  come  ofil 

iH^J^^^         The  collar  or  neck  bones  are  the  next  to  consider : 
^^H|H^     these  lie  on  each  side  of  the  merrythou^t,  close 
^HHK^      under  the  upper  part  of  the  wings ;  and,  in  order  te 
^^^^  free  these  from  the  fowl,  they  must  also  be  raised  by 

the  knife  at  their  broad  end,  and  turned  from  the 
body  towards  the  breast-bone,  until  the  shorter 
piece  of  the  bone,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  breaks  off. 
There  will  now  be  left  only  the  breast,  with  the 
ribs.  The  breast  can  be,  without  di£Bculty,  disen* 
gaged  from  the  ribs,  by  cutting  through  the  latter, 
which  will  offer  little  impediment.  The  side-bones 
are  now  to  be  taken  off;  and  to  do  this,  the  lower 
end  of  the  back  should  be>  turned  from  the  carver, 
who  should  press  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the 
top  of  the  backbone,  near  the  centre,  bringing  it 
down  towards  the  end  of  the  back,  completely 
through  the  bone.  If  the  knife  is  now  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  joint  will  be  easOy  separated 
from  the  vertebrae.  The  backbone  being  now  uppermost,  the  fork  should 
be  pressed  firmly  down  on  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  knife  should  be 
employed  in  raising  up  the  lower  small  end  of  the  fowl  towards  the  fork, 
and  thus  the  back  will  be  dislocated  about  its  middle.  Some  persons  pre- 
fer the  legs,  but  the  wings,  breast  and  merrythought  are  usually  esteemed 
the  prime  parts  of  a  fowl.  Byron  gave  it  as  one  reason  why  he  did  not 
like  dining  with  ladies,  that  they  always  had  the  wings  of  the  fowls,  which 
he  himself  preferred.  We  heard  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  might  have 
had  a  wing,  declared  his  partiality  for  a  leg,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obhged  to  eat  legs  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  had  at  last  come  to  like 
them  better  than  the  other  parts.  If  the  fowl  is»  capon -like,  very  large, 
slices  may  be  carved  frpm  its  breast  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a 
turkey's. 

A  boned  fowl  is  usually  carved  by  taking  slices  at  the  same  place  and 
at  the  same  angle  as  the  merry-thought,  so  that  some  of  the  stuffing  may 
be  given  with  each  slice,  or  it  may  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  this,  as  from 
A  to  B  is  the  illustration  of  boiled  fowl,  but  this,  as  well  as  other  boned 
birds,  is  so  easy  to  carve,  that  it  calls  for  no  special  directions,  only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  stufAng,  which  is  not  as  a  rule  the  simple 
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ROAST   FOWL. 


sed  for  roast  fowls,  is  an  important  part  and  should  be  always 
dth  each  slice. 

1372.-ROAST  FOWL 

rally  speaking,  it  is  not  necessary  to  completely  cut  up  a  fowl  as 

e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  unless,  indeed,  a  large 

party  is  assembled, 

ere  are  a  number 

le  mouths"  to  be 

r  some  other  such 

stances  prevail.    A 

>wl  is  carved  in  the 

lanner  as  a  boiled 

[0.  1371 ;    viz.,    by 

along  lire  line  from 

5,  and  then  rplmd 

between  it  and  the. wing.    The  markings  and  detached  pieces,  as 

in  the  engravings  under  the  "heading  of  "  Boiled  Fowl,''  supersede 

essity  of  our  lengthily  again  describing  the  operation.    It  may  be 

that  the  liver,  being  considered  ^  delicacy,  should  be  divided,  and 

f  served  with  each  wing.   In  the  case  of  a  fowl  being  stuffed,  it  will 

rer  to  give  each  guest  a  portion,  unless  it  be  not  agreeable  to  some 

the  party. 

1373 -ROAST  GOOSE. 

)uld  not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  dish  bodes  a  great  deal  of  happi- 
►  an  inexperienced  carver,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  party  to 

serve,  and  the  slices  off 
the  breast  should  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the 
desires  and  cravings  of 
many  wholesome  appe- 
tites, produced,  may  be, 
by  the  various  sports  in 
vogue  at  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas.  The  beginning 
of  the  .  task,  however,  is 
not  in  any  way  difficult. 
'  cut  slices,  not  too  thick  or  too  thin,  should  be  carved  from  the 
in  the  du'ection  of  the  line  from  B  to  C  ;  after  the  first  slice  has 
ut  a  hole  should  be  made  in  the  part  called  the  apron,  passing,  it 
the  line,  as  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  A,  A ;  here  the  stuffing  is 
,  and  some  of  this  should  be  served  on  each  plate,  unless  it  is  dis« 
d  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  some  one  guest.     If  the 
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carver  manages  cleverly,  he  will  be  able  to  cut  a  very  large  number  of 
fine  slices  off  the  breast,  and  the  more  so  if  he  commences  close  by  the 
wing,  and  carves  upwards  towards  the  ridge  of  the  breast-bone.     As 

many  slices  as  can  be  taken  from  the  breast 
being  carved,  the  wings  should  be  cut  off; 
and  the  same  process  as  described  in  carving 
boiled  fowl  is  made  use  of  in  this  instance, 
only  more  dexterity  and  greater  force  will 
most  probably  be  required ;  the  shape  of 
the  leg,  when  disengaged  from  the  body  of 
the  goose,  should  be  like  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  in  taking  off  the  leg,  to  turn 
the  goose  on  its  side,  and  then,  pressing 
down  the  small  end  of  the  leg,  the  knife 
should  be  passed  under  it  from  the  top 
quite  down  to  the  joint ;  the  leg  being  now 
turned  back  by  the  fork,  the  knife  must  cut 
through  the  joint,  loosening  the  thigh-bone 
from  lis  socket.  The  merrythought,  which 
in  a  goose  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  disengaged  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  a  fowl — by  passing  the  knife  under 
it,  and  pressing  it  backwards  towards  the 
neck.  The  neck-bones,  of  which  we  give  a  cut,  are  freed  by  the  same 
process  as  are  those  of  a  fowl ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  this  bird.  The  breast  of  a  goose  is  the  part  most  esteemed ; 
all  parts,  however,  are  good,  and  full  of  juicy  flavour. 


LEO,  WING  AND  NICK-BOKK 
OP  OOOSS. 


1374.— PIGEON. 

A  very  straightforward  plan  is  adopted  in  carving  a  pigeon ;  the  knife 
is  carried  sharply  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  as  shown  from 
A  to  B,  entirely  through  the 
bird,  cutting  it  into  two  pre- 
cisely equal  and  similar  parts.  *iM/  -■i^ji.^^t'-  ^gT^'^Tt 
If  it  is  necessary  to  make  three 
pieces  of  it,  a  small  wing  should 

be  cut  off  with  the  leg  on  either  fioeom. 

side,  thus  serving  two  guests; 

and,  by  this  means,  there  will  be  suflficient  meat  left  on  the  breast  to  send 
to  the  third  guest 


Carving  of  Turkey^ 
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1375.-RABBITS. 

i  clrvlfig  £l  boiled  rabbit,  let  the  knife  be  drawn  on  each  side  of  the 

cbone,  the  whole  length  of  the  rabbit,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  A  to  B : 

i  the  rabbit  will  be  in 

e  parts.    Now  let  the  C 

c  be  divided  (into  two 

il  parts  in  the  direction 

he  line  from  C  to  D  ; 

i  let  the  leg  be  taken 

as  shown  by  the  line 

)  F,  and  the  shoulder, 

lownby  the  line  G  to 

rhis,  in  our  opinion,  is 

best  plan  to  carve  a  rabbit,  although  there  are  other  modes  which  are 

erred  by  some. 

roast  rabbit  is  rather  differently  trussed  from  one  that  is  meant  to  be 

boiled ;  but  the  carving  is 
nearly  similar,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  cut.  The  back 
should  be  divided  into  as 
many  pieces  as  it  will  give, 
and  the  legs  and  shoulders 
can  then  be  disengaged  in 


BOILBD    RABBIT. 


ROAST  RABBIT. 


same  manner  as  those  of  the  boiled  animal. 


1376.-ROAST  TURKEY. 

noble  dish  is  a  turkey,  roast  or  boiled.    A  Christmas  dinner,  with  the 

die  classes  of  this  empire,  would  scarcely  be  a  Christmas  dinner  with- 
out its  turkey ;  and  we 

Q    Q        can  hardly  imagine  an 

object  of  greater  envy 
than  is  presented  by 
a  respected,  portly  pa- 
terfamilias carving,  at 
the  season  devoted  to 

^'  ..M  J^-ji    >j-^.aJ^^^^^^    good  cheer  and  genial 

charity,  his  own  fat 
turkey,  and  carving  it 
well.  The  only  art 
consists,  as  in  the 
ROAST  TURKEY.  carvlug  of  9l  goosc,  in 

ting  from  the  breast  as  many  fine  slices  as  possible ;  and  all  must  have 
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remarked  the  very  great  difference  in  the  large  number  of  people  whom  a 
good  carver  will  find  slices  for,  and  the  comparatively  few  that  a  bad 
carver  will  succeed  in  serving.  As  we  have  stated  in  both  the  carving  of 
a  duck  and  goose,  the  carver  should  commence  cutting  slices  close  to  the 
wing  from  B  to  C,  and  then  proceed  upwards  towards  the  ridge  of  the 
breastbone  :  this  is  not  the  usual  plan,  but,  in  practice,  will  be  found  best* 
The  breast  is  the  only  part  which  is  looked  on  as  fine  in  a  turkey^  the  legs 
being  very  seldom  cut  off  and  eaten  at  the  table :  they  are  usually  removed 
to  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  taken  off,  as  here  marked,  to  appear  only  in 
a  form  which  seems  to  have  a  special  attraction  at  a  bachelor's  supper- 
table — we  mean  devilled:  served  in  this  way,  they  are  especially  Uked 
and  relished.  The  letters  G  C  D  show  where  the  merrythought  is  placed, 
which  can  be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  fowl. 
A  boiled  turkey  is  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  when  roasted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GAME. 

77.  ^IWe  Cafnnu>n  Law  of  England  has  a  maxim,  that  goods,  in 
1  no  person  can  claim  any  property,  belong  by  his  or  her  prerogative,  to  the 
>r  qneen.  Accordingly,  those  animals,  those /<rw  natura,  which  come  under 
(nomination  of  Game,  arc,  in  oUr  laws,  styled  his  or  her  majesty's,  and  may 
fore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  another  ;  in  con- 
nee  of  which  another  may  prescribe  to  possess  the  same  within  a  certain 
act  or  lordship.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  right  of  lords  of  manors 
hers  to  the  game  within  their  respective  liberties  ;  and  to  protect  these. 
is  of  animals,  the  game  laws  were  originated,  and  still  remain  in  force.  There 
onumerable  acts  of  parliament  inflicting  penalties  on  persons  who  may 
Uy  kill  game,  and  some  of  them  are  very  severe  ;  but  they  cannot  be  saidi 
5wer  their  end,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  ever  will,  whilst  there  are  so 

persons  of  great  wealth  who  have  not  otherwise  the  means  of  procuring 
,  except  by  purchase,  and  who  will  have  it.  These  must  necessarily  en- 
ge  poaching,  which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  must  continue  to  render  all  game 
nugatory  as  to  their  intended  effects  upon  the  rustic  population. 

78.  The  Object  of  the  Laws,  however,  ife  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
ining  of  the  illegal  sportsman.  Even  qualified  or  privileged  persons  must 
ill  game  at  all  seasons.  During  the  day,  the  hours  allowed  for  sporting  are 
one  hour  before  sunrise  till  one  hour  after  sunset ;  whilst  the  time  of  killing 
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certain  species  is  also  restricted  to  certain  seasons.  For  example,  the  season  for 
hustard-shooting  is  from  December  i  to  March  z  ;  for  grouse,  or  red  grouse,  from 
August  12  to  December  lo ;  heath-fowl,  or  black-game,  from  August  20  to 
December  20 ;  partridges  from  September  i  to  February  12 ;  pheasants  from 
October  i  to  Feoruary  i  ;  widgeons,  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  wild  fowls,  at  any 
time,  but  between  March  15  and  August  i  ;  bares  may  be  killed  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  under  certain  restrictions  defined  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  loth  of 
George  IIL 

1379.  The  Exercise  or  Diversion  of  pursuing  Four-footed 
JBecLSts  or  Game  is  called  hunting,  which,  to  this  day,  is  followed  in  the  field 
and  the  forest,  with  gun  and  greyhound.  Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  hunted, 
but  shot  in  the  air.  or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  is  called  fowling ; 
or  they  are  pursued  and  taken  by  birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking,  a  species 
of  sport  now  fallen  almost  entirely  into  desuetude  in  England,  although,  in  some 
parts,  showing  signs  of  being  revived.  In  pursuing  Four-footed  Beasts,  such  as 
deer,  boars  and  hares,  properly  termed  hunting,  mankind  were,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  engaged.  It  was  the  rudest  and  the  most  obvious  manner  of  acquiring 
human  support  before  the  agricultural  arts  had  in  any  degree  advanced.  It  is  an 
employment,  however,  requiring  both  art  and  contrivance,  as  well  as  a  certain 
fearlessness  of  character,  combined  with  the  power  of  considerable  physicial 
endurance.  Without  these,  success  could  not  be  very  great ;  but,  at  oest,  the 
occupation  is  usually  accompanied  with  rude  and  turbulent  habits ;  and  when 
combined  with  these,  it  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  savage  state  of  man.  As 
culture  advances,  and  as  the  soil  proportionably  becomes  devoted  to  the  plough 
or  to  the  sustenance  of  the  tamer  or  more  domesticated  animals,  the  range  of  the 
huntsman  is  proportionably  limited  :  so  that  when  a  country  has  attained  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  hunting  becomes  little  else  than  an  amusement  of  the 
opulent.  In  the  case  of  fur-bearing  animals,  however,  it  is  somewhat  different ; 
for  these  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  civilisation  with  one  of  its  most  valuable 
materials  of  commerce. 

1380.  The  Themes  which  for^n  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Earliest 
Ages  either  relate  to  the  spoils  of  the  chase  or  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field. 
Even  the  sacred  writings  introduce  us  to  Nimrod,  the  first  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  and  tells  us  that  Ishmael,  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia,  became  a  skiliiil 
bowman ;  and  that  David,  when  yet  young,  was  not  afraid  to  join  in  combat  with 
the  lion  or  the  bear.  The  Greek  mythology  teems  with  hunting  exploits. 
Hercules  overthrows  the  Nemaean  lion,  the  Erymanthean  boar,  and  the  hydra  of 
Lema ;  Diana  descends  to  the  earth,  and  pursues  the  stag ;  whilst  ^sculapius 
Nestor,  Theseus.  Ulysses  and  Achilles  are  all  followers  of  the  chase.  Aristotle, 
sage  as  he  was,  advises  young  men  to  apply  themselves  early  to  it ;  and  Plato 
finds  in  it  something  divine.  Horace  exalts  it  as  a  preparative  exercise  for  the 
path  of  glory,  and  several  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  its  ardent  votaries.  The 
Romans  followed  the  hunting  customs  of  th^  Greeks,  and  the  ancient  Britons 
were  hunters  before  Julius  Caesar  invaded  their  shores.  Although  the  Ancient 
Britons  followed  hunting,  however,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  solely  to  its 
pursuit.  They  bred  cattle  and  tilled  the  ground,  and,  to  some  extent,  indicated 
the  rudimentary  state  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  life ;  but,  in  every  social 
change,  the  sports  of  the  field  maintained  their  place.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  and  during  the  brief  restoration  of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  "these  were  still 
followed  :  even  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  would  join  in  no  other  secular 
amusements,  took  the  greatest  delight,  says  William  of  Malmesbury.  *'  to  follow 
a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice."  Nor 
was  Edward  the  only  English  sovereign  who  delighted  in  t)ie  pleasure  of  (h^ 
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ase.  William  the  Normao,  and  his  two  sons  who  succeeded  him,  vrere 
ssionately  fond  of  the  sport,  and  greatly  circumscribed  the  liberties  of  their 
bjects  in  reference  to  the  killing  of  game.  The  i>rivilege  of  hunting  in  the  royal 
ests  was  confined  to  the  king  and  his  favourites;  and  in  order  that  these 
ibrageous  retreats  might  be  made  more  extensive,  whole  villages  were  depopu- 
ed.  places  of  worship  levelled  with  the  {[round,  and  every  means  adopted  that 
ght  give  a  sufficient  amplitude  of  space,  m  accordance  with  the  royal  pleasure, 
'  the  beasts  of  the  chase.  King  John  was  likewise  especially  attached  to  the 
3rts  of  the  field  ;  whilst  Edward  III.  was  so  enamoured  of^the  exercise,  that 
en  during  his  absence  at  the  wars  in  France,  he  took  with  him  sixty  couples 
stag-hounds  and  as  many  hare-hounds,  and  every  day  amused  himself  either 
th  hunting  or  hawking.  Great  in  wisdom  as  the  Scotch  Solomon,  James  I., 
ciceived  himself  to  be,  he  was  much  addicted  to  the  amusements  of  hunting, 
wking  and  shooting.  Yea,  it  is  even  asserted  that  his  precious  time  was 
rided  between  hunting,  the  bottle,  and  his  standish  ;  to  the  first  he  gave  his 
r  weather,  to  the  second  his  dull,  and  to  the  third  his  cloudy.  From  his  days 
wn  to  the  present,  the  sports  of  the  field  have  continued  to  hold  their  high 
>utation,  not  only  for  the  promotion  of  health,  but  for  helping  to  form  that 
mliness  of  character  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  sons  of 
i  British  soil.  That  it  largely  helps  to  do  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
e  Duke  of  Gr^ton,  when  hunting,  was,  on  one  occasion,  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
young  curate,  engaged  in  the  same  chase,  cried  out,  "  Lie  still,  my  lord!  " 
Lpt  over  him,  and  pursued  his  sport.  Such  an  apparent  want  of  feeling  might 
expected  to  have  been  resented  by  the  duke  ;  but  not  so.  On  his  being  helped 
by  his  attendant,  he  said,  "  That  man  shall  have  the  first  good  living  tnat 
Is  to  my  disposal :  had  he  stopped  to  have  given  me  his  sympathy,  I  never 
uld  have  given  him  anything."      Such  was  the  manly  sentiment  of  the  duke, 

0  delighted  in  the  exemplification  of  a  spirit  similarly  ardent  as  his  own  in  the 
>rt,  and  above  the  baseness  of  an  assum^  sorrow. 

L381.  That  Hunting  hcis  in  many  instances  been  carried  to 

\  excess  is  well  known,  and  the  match  given  by  the  Prince  Ester  hazy, 
gent  of  Hungary,  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  is  not  the 
St  extraordinary  upon  record.  On  that  occasion,  there  were  killed  160  deer, 
>  wild  boars.  300  hares  and  80  foxes :  this  was  the  achievment  of  one  day. 
ormous.  however,  as  this  slaughter  may  appear,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
de  by  the  contemporary  King  of  Naples  on  a  hunting  expedition.  That 
rereign  had  a  larger  extent  of  ground  at  his  command,  and  a  longer  period 
the  exercise  of  bis  talents  ;  consequently,  his  sport,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
s  proportionably  greater.  It  was  pursued  during  his  journey  to  Vienna,  in 
stria,  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  when  he  killed  5  bears,  1,820  boars,  1,950 
ir,  1. 145  does,  1,625  roebucks,  11,121  rabbits,  13  wolves,  17  badgers,  16,354 
res  and  354  foxes.  In  birds,  during  the  same  expedition,  he  killed  15.350 
easants  and  12,335  partridges.  Such  an  amount  of  destruction  can  hardly 
called  sport ;  it  resembles  more  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  a  battle-field, 
lere  the  scientific  engines  of  civilised  warfare  are  brought  to  bear  upon  de- 
iceless  savages. 

•     -        -r-    - 

L382.  Deer  and  Haresmzj  be  esteemed  as  the  only  four-footed  animals 
w  hunted  in  Britain  for  the  table ;  and  even  these  are  not  followed  with  the 
ne  ardour  as  they  were  wont  to  be.  Still,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
ere  the  sport  of  hunting  on  horseback  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
eat  Britain,  and   where  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are  so  well  understood, 

1  conducted  on  such  purely  scientific  principles.  The  fox,  of  all  *'  the 
ists  of  the  field,"  is  now  considered  to  aflford  the  best  sport.    For  this,  it 
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is  infinitely  superior  to  the  stag ;  for  the  real  sportsman  can  only  enjoy  that 
cha^e  when  the  deer  is  sought  for  and  found  like  other  game  which  are  pursued 
with  hounds.  In  the  case  of  finding  an  outlying  fallow-deer,  which  is  unhar- 
boured  in  this  manner,  great  sport  is  frequently  obtained ;  but  this  is  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  In  reference  to  hare-hunting,  it  is  mucb 
followed  in  many  parts  of  this  and  the  sister  island ;  but,  by  the  true  fox- 
hunter,  it  is  considered  as  a  sport  only  fit  to  be  pursued  by  women  and  old  men. 
Although  it  is  less  dangerous  and  exciting  than  the  fox-chase,  however,  it  has 
great  charms  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  hard-riding  which  the  other 
requires. 

1383.  The  Art  of  taking  or  killing  Birds  is  called  •*  fowling,"  and 
is  either  practised  as  an  amusement  by  persons  of  rank  or  property,  or  for  a 
livelihood  by  persons  who  use  nets  and  other  apparatus.  When  practised  as  an 
amusement,  it  principally  consists  of  killing  them  with  a  light  fire-arm  called  a 
"  fowling-piece, "  and  the  sport  is  secured  to  those  who  pursue  it  by  the  game 
laws.  The  other  means  by  which  birds  are  taken  consists  in  imitating  their 
voices,  or  leading  them,  by  other  artifices,  into  situations  where  they  become 
entrapped  by  nets,  birdlime  or  otherwise.  For  taking  large  numbers  of  birds, 
the  pipe  or  call  is  the  most  common  means  employed ;  and  this  is  done  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  We  will  here  briefl>r  give  a  description 
of  the  modus  operandi  pursued  in  this  sport.  A  thin  wood  is  usually  the  spot 
chosen,  and,  under  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  from  the  others,  a  cabin  iserected, 
and  there  are  only  such  branches  left  on  the  tree  as  are  necessary  for  the 
placing  of  the  birdlime,  and  which  are  covered  with  it.  Around  the  cabin  are 
placed  avenues  with  twisted  perches,  also  covered  with  birdlime.  Having  thus 
prepared  all  that  is  necessary,  the  birdcatcher  places  himself  in  the  cabin,  and, 
simrise  and  sunset,  imitates  the  cry  of  a  small  bird  calling  the  others  to  its 
assistance.  Supposing  that  the  cry  of  the  owl  is  imitated,  immediately  different 
kinds  of  birds  will  flock  together  at  the  cry  of  their  common  enemy,  when,  at 
every  instant,  they  will  be  seen  falling  to  the  ground,  their  wings  being  of  do 
use  to  them,  from  their  having  come  in  contact  with  the  birdlime.  The  cries  oC 
those  which  are  thus  situated  now  attract  others,  and  thus  are  large  numbers 
taken .  in  a  short  space  of  time.  If  owls  were  themselves  desired  to  be  taken, 
it  is  only  during  the  night  that  this  can  be  done,  by  counterfeiting  the  squeak 
of  the  mouse.  Larks,  other  birds  and  water-fowl  are  sometimes  taken  by  nets : 
but  to  describe  fully  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  would  ^  here  occupy  too 
much  space. 

1384.  Featliered  Game  have  from  time  imr^nemoritU  given 
gratification  to  the  palate  of  man.  With  the  excei>tion  of  birds  of  prey,  and 
some  other  species,  Moses  permitted  his  people  to  eat  them  ;  and  the  Egyptians 
made  offerings  to  their  priests  of  their  most  delicate  birds.  The  ancient  Greeks 
commenced  their  repast  with  little  roasted  birds;  and  feathered  game,  amongst 
the  Romans,  was  served  as  the  second  course.  Indeed,  several  of  the  ancient 
gourmands  of  the  '•  imperial  city "  v/ete  so  fond  of  game  that  they  brought 
themselves  to  ruin  by  eating  flamingoes  and  pheasants.  "  Some  modem  nations, 
the  French  amongst  others,"  says  Monsieur  Soyer,  "  formerly  ate  the  heron, 
crane,  crow,  stork,  swan,  cormorant  and  bittern.  The  first  three  especially  were 
highly  esteemed ;  and  Laillevant,  cook  of  Charles  VII.,  teaches  us  how  to 
prepare  these  meagre,  tough  birds,  Belon  says,  that  in  spite  of  its  revolting 
taste  when  unaccustomed  to  it,  the  bittern  is,  however,  among  the  delicious 
treats  of  the  French.  This  writer  also  asserts  that  a  falcon  or  vulture,  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  is  excellent  eating,  and  that  if  one  of  these  birds  happened  to 
kill  itself  in  flying  after  game,  the  falconer  instantly  cooked  it.  Lebaut  calls  the 
heron  a  royal  viand. " 
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.385.  The  Heron  was  hunted  by  the  Hawk,  and  the  sport  of 
vking  is  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  those  amusements  that  can  only  be 
ctised  in  the  country.  This  precedency  it  probably  obtained  from  its  being  a 
time  so  generally  followed  by  the  nobility,  not  in  Great  Britain  only,  but 
;wise  on  the  Continent.  .In  former  times,  persons  of  high  rank  rarely  appeared 
public  without  their  dogs  and  their  hawks ;  the  latter  they  carried  with  them 
en  they  journeyed  from  one  country  to  another,  and  sometimes  even  took 
m  to  battle  with  them,  and  would  not  part  with  them  when  taken  prisoners, 
n  to  obtain  their  own  liberty.  Such  birds  were  esteemed  as  the  ensigns  of 
>ility,  and  no  action  was  reckoned  more  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  rank  than 
t  of  giving  up  his  hawk.  We  have  already  alluded  to '  the  huntmg  propen- 
es  of  our  own  Edward  III. ,  and  we  may  also  allude  to  his  being  equally 
Ucted  to  hawking.  According  to  Froissart,  when  this  sovereign  invaded  France, 
took  with  him  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  who  had  charge  of  his  hawks, 
i  every  day,  as  his  roysd  fancy  inclined  him,  he  either  hnnted,  or  went  to 
i  river  for  the  purpose  of  hawking.  In  the  great  and  powerful,  the  pursuit 
game  as  a  sport  is  allowable,  but  in  those  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by 

I  sweat  of  their  brow,  it  is  to  be  condemned.  In  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of 
^lancholy,"  we  find  a  humorous  story,  told  by  Poggius,  the  Florentine, 
o  reprobates  this  folly  in  such  persons.  It  is  thus  :  A  physician  of  Milan, 
it  cured  madmen,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his 
ients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  mode 
tnia,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.    One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was 

II  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gallant  pass  by  with  a  hawk 
his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would  needs  know  to 

at  use  adl  this  preparation  served.  He  made  answer,  To  kill  certain  fowl, 
e  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which  he  killed  in. a 
IT?  He  replied.  Five  or  ten  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  further,  what 
i  dogs,  horse  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns.  With 
Lt  the  patient  bade  him  begone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare;  '*  for  if  our 
ister  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit,  amongst  the  mad- 
o,  up  to  the  chin.**  Thus  reproving  the  madness  of  such  men  as  will  spend 
sns^ea  in  those  vain  sports,  to  the  neglect  of  their  business  and  necessary 
urs. 

L386.  As  the  inevitable  Result  of  Social  Progress  is,  at  least,  to 
lit,  if  not  entirely  to  suppress,  such  sports  as  we  have  here  been  treating  of, 
ich  of  the  romance  of  the  country  life  has  passed  away.  This  is  more  especiall v 
i  case  with  falconry,  which  had  its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
itury,  although  lately  some  attempts  have  been  rather  successfully  made  to 
ititute  a  revival  of  the  "  gentle  art "  of  hawking.  Julius  Firm icus,  who  lived 
out  that  time,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the  first  Latin  author  who  speaks  of 
coners,  and  the  art  of  teaching  one  species  of  birds  to  fly  after  and  catch 
lers.  The  occupation  of  these  functionaries  has  now,  however,  all  but  ceased, 
(w  and  nobler  efforts  characterise  the  aims  of  mankind  in  the  development  of 
sir  civilisation,  and  the  sports  of  the  field  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  super- 
led  by  other  exercises,  it  may  be  less  healthful  and  invigorating,  but  certainly 
>re  elegant,  intellectual  and  humanising. 

1387.  The  Wild  Birds,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  are  protected 
the  law,  and  may  only  be  killed  or  sold  during  some  months  of  the  year, 
a  country  so  thickly  populated  as  England  they  would  otherwise  soon  be  ex- 

rminated.    It  is,  howe\'«;r,  more  as  a  matter  of  custom  than  as  a  matter  of 

:t.  that  we  speak  of  all  game  as  wild,  for  thousands  of  birds  are  bred, '  tike 

m-door  fowls,  and  turned  loose  for  sport  in  the  autumn, 


' 
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1888.  Seeisan  for  Qanne. — Between  March  15th  and  August  ist  is  the 
worst  time  for  game,  for  since  1872  a  £$  penalty  has  been  exacted  from  any 
person  who  shall  kill  or  sell  any  one  of  a  number  of  birds,  of  which  these  have 
most  to  do  with  the  housekeeper — coot,  dotterel,  mallard,  moorhen,  plover, 
quail,  snipe,  woodcock,  swan,  teal,  widgeon,  wild  duck,  wheatear.  They  may 
be  sold,  however,  if  they  are  proved  to  come  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  good  deal  of  foreign  game  is  sold  to  those  who  cannot 
content  themselves  during  those  months  without  a  game  course  to  dinner. 
Partridges  and  prairie  hens  come  to  us  from  America.  , 

1389.  To  Keep  Gail»6« —All  water  birds  should  be  eaten  as  fresh  as 
possible,  as  their  flesh  is  oily,  and  soon  becomes  rank.  Most  game  is  kept 
until  putrefaction  has  commenced,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  flavour  is  thereby 
developed.  The  time  that  it  may  be  kept  depends  upon  (i)  the  taste  of  the 
persons  who  are  to  eat  it ;  (3)  the  weather ;  (3)  the  age  of  the  bird.  Taking  all 
this  together  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules.  In  damp,  muggy 
weather,  even  if  the  thermometer  is  not  very  high,  game  will  keep  a  very  little 
time,  ^ut  in  clear,  windy  weather,  even  if  it  is  not  very  cold,  it  will  keep  for 
many  days.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  the  fur  or  feathers,  and  should  not 
be  drawn,  and  should  be  hung  up  in  a  current  of  air.  It  mav  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  pluck,  truss,  and  half  cook 'it,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  a  day  or 
two  longer. 

Old  birds  may  always  be  kept  longer  than  young  ones,  so  that  it  is  well,  in  case 
of  having  a  good  deal  of  game,  to  cook  the  old  on  one  day  and  the  young  on 
another.    Old  birds  also  need  longer  cooking. 

1390.  To  Choose  Game.—At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  old  and  young,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  distinctions 
become  obliterated.  Besides  the  smoothness  of  the  claws  and  the  small  lip  cleft 
of  a  young  hare,  the  ear  is  tender,  and  can  be  easily  torn.  This  sign,  however,  is 
not  infallible  if  the  ear  is  torn  by  the  poulterer. -who,  by  long  practice,  can  always 
tear  it  very  readily.  The  short,  stumpy  neck  and  long  joints  of  a  young  rabbit 
or  hare  are  a  better  guide,  and  a  small  bony  knob  can  be  felt  near  the  foot  of  a 
leveret,  which  is  absent  in  a  fuU-^rown  hare.  Partridges,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  long  feathers  in  the 
wing :  in  an  old  bird  they  are  round  at  the  end,  like  the  letter  U  ;  in  a  young  one 
they  are  pointed,  like  a  V. 

The  red-legged  French  partridges  are  rather  larger  and  cheaper  than  the 
English,  but  they  are  not  considered  so  good. 

The  size  of  the  spur,  the  smoothness  of  the  legs,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
pinion  are  the  best  guides  in  choosing  a  pheasant ;  and,  indeed,  these  always  are 
the  points  to  observe  in  all  birds,  so  &r  as  their  age  is  concerned. 

If  they  are  in  good  condition  the  breast  is  thick  and  hard  :  if  lean,  the  breast 
feels  thin  and  soft.  The  feet  generally  tell  if  a  bird  is  fresh.  They  should  be 
supple  and  moist,  especially  in  water  birds,  but  they  soon  become  stiff  and  dry 
after  the  bird  is  dead. 

Game  is  less  fat  than  poultry  or  butcher's  meat,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be 
very  nourishing.  It  is  also  easy  of  digestion,  and  is  valued  in  the  sick  room  as 
well  as  on  the  table  of  the  epicure.  This  does  not  apply  to  wild  fowl,  which  have 
close,  firm,  and  rather  oily  flesh,  and  are.  therefore,  unsuited  to  weak  stomachs. 

A  number  of  small  birds  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
come  within  the  limits  of  either  game,  wild  fowl  or  poultry.  They  are  eaten  as 
articles  of  luxury  to  no  great  amount,  apd  are  placed  h^re  becc^use  they  often 
replace  game  on  the  dinner  table. 


RECIPES    FOR  COOKING    GAME. 


pdAST   a  LACK-CO  CK< 


CHAPTER  KXVL 

.—ROAST  BLACK-COCK.    {Fr.  Coq  de  Bruyfere  R6ti-) 

igredients. — Black<cocki  butter^  toast 

ode. — Let  these  birds  hang  for  a  few  days,  or  they  will  be  tough  and 

less,  if  not  well  kept.     Piuck  and  draw  them,  and  wipe  the  inaides 

outsides  with  a  damp  cloth,  as  washing  spoils  the  flavour.    Cut  off 

leads,  and  truss  them,  the  3ame  as  a  roast 

cutting  off  the  toes,  and  scalding  and 

ng  the  feet.    Trussing  them  with  the  head 

LS  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  still  practised 

aany  cooks,  but  the  former  method  is  now 

idered  the  best.     Put  tbem  down  to  a 

I  fire,  well  baste  them  with  butter,  and  serve  with  a  piece  of  toast 

if,  and  a  good  gravy  and  bread -sance.     After  trussing^  some  cooks 

r  the  breast  with  vine^eaves  acd  shces  of  bacon,  and  then  roast 

1.    They  should  be  served  in  the  same  maimer  and  with  the  same 

►mpaniments  as  with  the  plainly  roasted  birds, 

Lme. — ^45  to  50  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3£.  the  brace* 

officient. — 2  or  3  for  a  dish. 

^asonable  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  November. 

I  Black-Oook,  Eeatli^kwfe,  Moor-Fowl,  or  He^th-PoTilt.— This  bird  sometLines  weighs  as 
;  as  fonr  pounds,  ud  the  hea  &bout  two.    ttis  At  pre  ^c?  at  confined  to  tho  tn  ore  north  era  p^rta 

of  Bntam»  culture  a.ad  eirtcndiag  popuUliou  having 
united  in  driving  it  into  more  desolate  rej^ion^^ 
except »  perhap&»  ta  a  few  oi  ih'S  more  wild  ;ind  ie^s- 
freqiieated  portions  of  England.  It  may  still  b« 
found  in  ihe  New  Forcftp  to  HaLmpsbire,  bartmoor 
and  ScdRmocT,  in  Devonshire^  and  amoDg  ihe  hilJs 
ofSomersfitsbire.  conLieuous  to  thcs  latter.  It  mav 
aiaofac  found  in  StaflordshLre,  id  North  VVale^,  and 
anin  in  ihe  north  of  Eueland;  but  aowbero  bo 
plentiful  ai  in  nome  parts  of  the  Highlands  oI  Scot- 
land. Thn  tuates  are  hurdlv  distinffuishabJe  from 
the  femaJes  until  they  are  About  halr-L;rown,  wheu 
the  black  fealbets  bcjiio  to  appCiir,  hrst  about  ihe 
sides  and  breast.  Their  food  coDSJsts  of  the  top^a  of 
birch  and  heath,  except  when  tbe  niount^tin  herrica 
are  ripe,  at  which  pariod  they  Paserly  and  even 
Toraciousl;  pick  tho  fail  berrif^s  and  cranberries  frosu 
the  bnabea.  Lario  pumbers  of  those  birds  are  found 
trway,  almost  rivatUng  the  lurket  in  point  of  size.  Some  of  them  have  be  Run  to  be  imported 
London,  where  they  arc  vended  in  llie  ihops  ;  but  thi;  fliYOur  of  thew  fle$h  is  not  equal  to 
yftbeS^tcbbird. 
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ROAST  WILD  DUCK. 


1392.-ROAST  WILD  duck;  (Ff.— Canard  Sauvage  R6ti.) 

Ingredients.— Wild  duck»  flour,  butter. 

Mode. — Having  trussed  the  birds,  roast  them  before  a  quick  fire,  and, 
when  they  are  first  put  down,  let  them  remain  for  five  minutes  without . 
basting,  this  will  keep  the  gravy  in ;  afterwards 
baste  plentifully  with  butter,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  serving  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour ; 
baste  well,  and  send  them  to  table  nicely 
frothed,  and  full  of  gravy.  If  overdone,  the 
birds  will  lose  their  flavour.  Serve  with  a 
good  gravy  in  the  dish,  No.  614,  or  orange  gravy ;  and  send  to  table  with 
them  a  cut  lemon,  garnishing  with  the  same.  To  take  off  the  fishy  taste 
which  wild  fowl  sometimes  have,  baste  them  for  a  few  minutes  with  hot 
water  to  which  have  bben  added  an  onion  and  a  little  salt ;  then  take 
away  the  pan  and  baste  with  butter. 

Time. — ^When  liked  underdressed,  20  to  25  minutes  ;  well  done,  20  to  35 
minutes.  Average  Cost,  y.  the  brace. 
Suflacient.— 2  for  a  dish. 
Seasonable    firom    November     to 
February. 

•  The  Wild  Duck.— The  male  of  the  -wild  dnck  is 
called  a  mallard ;  and  the  youne  ones  are  called 
flappers.  The  time  to  try  to  find  a  brood  of  these 
is  about  the  month  of  J[uly,  among  the  rashes  of 
the  deepest  and  mo^t  retired  parts  of  some  brook 
or  stream,  where,  it  the  old  bird  is  spmng,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  certainty  that  its  brood  is  not  far 
off.    When  once  found,  flappers  are  easUy  killed, 
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THE  WILD  DUCK. 


as  they  attain  their  full  growth  before  their  wings 
are  fledged.  Consequently  the  sport  is  more  like 
hunting  water-rats  than  shooting  birds.  When  the 
flappers  take  wine,  they  assume  the  name  of  wild  ducks,  and  about  the  month  of  August  repair  to 
the  corn-fields,  wnere  they  remain  until  .they  are  disturbed  by  the  harvest-people.  They  then 
frequent  the  rivers  pretty  early  in  the  evening,  and  give  excellent  sport  to  tbose^who  have 
patience  to  wait  for  them.  In  order  to  know  a  wild  duck,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  the 
claws,  which  should  be  black.   * 


^393— POTTED  GAME  (of  any 'kind). 

Ingredients. — Remains  of  cold  game,  pounded  mace,  allspice,  cayenne, 
black  pepper,  salt,  i  lump  of  sugar,  ham  or  butter. 

Mode. — Free  the  game  from  skin  and  bone,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar, 
then  add  the  seasonings.  Pound  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  ham,  or,  if 
not  at  hand,  the^ame  amount  of  butter.  Mix  thoroughly,  press  into  pots, 
and  cover  with  clarified  butter.  When  required  for  use,  dish  it  on  an 
aspic,  and  garnish  with  fresh  parsley. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Roast  Grouse. 
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}4-— GROUSE  PIE.  {Fr.^P&t6  de  Coq  de  Bruyfere.) 
Lgredients.  —  Grouse,  cayenne,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  i  lb.  of 
p  steak,  i  pint  of  well-seasoned  broth,  pufif  paste. 
[ode. — Line  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish  with  the  rump-steak  cut  into 
pieces,  and,  should  the  grouse  be  large,  cut  them  into  joints  ;  but,  if 
11,  they  may  be  laid  in  the  pie  whole;  season  highly  with  salt, 
ane  and  black  pepper;  pour  in  the  broth,  and  cover  with  a  puff 
e ;  brush  the  crust  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  eggj  and  bake  from  three, 
ters  to  I  hour.  If  the  grouse  is  cut  into  joints,  the  backbones  and 
mings  will  make  the  gravy,  by  stewing  them  with  an  onion,  a  little 
ry,  a  bunch  of  herbs  and  a  blade  of  mace  ;  this  should  be  poured  in 
•  the  pie  is  baked. 

ime. — I  to  I  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  grouse,  is.  gd 
^asonable  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

5.— ROAST  GROUSE.     (Fr.— Coq  de  Bruyfere  R6ti.) 
Lgredients. — Grouse,  butter,  a  thick  slice  of  toasted  bread. 
ode.— Let  the  birds  hang  as  long  as  possible ;  pluck  and  draw  them ; 
,  but  do  not  wash  them,  inside^  and  out, 
trus6  them  the  same  as  a  roast  fowL    Put 
I  down  to  a  sharp,  clear  fire ;  keep  them 
basted  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are 
ing,  and  serve  them  on  a  buttered  toast 
ed    in    the    dripping-pan,  with    a   little 
ed  butter  poured  over  them,  or  with  bread-sauce  and  gravy. 
me. — ^  hour ;  if  liked  very  thoroughly  done,  35  minutes.      Average 
t,  from  35.  the  brace ;  but  seldom  bought 
ifficient. — 2  for  a  dish. 
^aaonable  from  the  X2th  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

me.— These  birds  are  divided  into  wood  grouse,  black  grouse,  red  grouse  and  white  grouse. 

rood  grouse  is  further  distinguished  as  the  cock  of  the  wood,  or  capercalzie,  and  is  as  lar^e 

as  the  turkey,  being  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds. 
The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male,  and, 
in  the  colour  of  het  feathers,  differs  widely  from  the 
other.  This  beautiful  species  is  found  principally 
in  lofty,  mountainous  regions,  and  is  veiy  rare  in 
Great  Britain;  but  in  the. pine  forests  of  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  it  is  very 
common.  In  these  it  has  its  habitat,  feeding  on  the 
cones  of  the  trees  and  the  fruits  of  various  kinds  of 
plants,  especially  the  berry  of  the  juniper.    Black 

grouse  is  also  distinguished  as  black-game,  or  the 
lack-cock.  It  is  not  larger  than  the  common  hen, 
and  weighs  only  about  four  pounds.  The  female  is 
about  one-third  less  than  the  male,  and  also  differs 
considerably  from  him  in  point  of  colour.  Like  the 
former,  they  are  found  chiefly  in  high  situations, 
and  are  common  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other 
northern  countries.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
am  parts  of  Great  Britain,  feeding  in  winter  on  the  various  berries  and  fruits  belon4;ing  to 
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mountainoitt  countries,  and,  in  summer,  frequently  descending  to  the  lower  \Ukdt,  to  feed  npoo 
com.  The  red  grouse,  gor-cock.  or  moor^cock,  weighs  about  nineteen  ounces,  and  the  female 
somewhat  less.  In  the  wild  heathy  tracU  of  the  northern  counties  d  England  it  is  plentifol,  also 
in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  oi  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant  considered  it  peculiar  to  Britain,  those 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  being  only  varieties  of  the  same  bird. 
White  grouse,  white  game,  or  ptarmigan,  is  nearly  the  same  sise  as  the  red  erouse,  and  is  found 
in  lofty  situations,  where  it  supports  itself  in  the  severest  weather.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  most 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Burope,  and  appears  even  in  Greenland.  In  the  Hebrides,  Orknevs 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  also  found ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  among  the  fells 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  In  winter  they  fly  in  flocks,  and  are  to  little  funiliar  with 
the  sight  of  man,  that  they  are  etsily  shot  or  even  snared.  They  feed  on  the  wild  produce  of  the 
hills,  which  sometimes  imparts  to  their  flesh  a  bitter  but  not  unpalauble  taste.  According  to 
Buffon,  it  is  dark'Coloured,  and  flavoured  somewhat  like  the  hare. 


1396— GROUSE  SALAD.    (Ff.— Salade  de  Gibier.) 

(Soyer's  Recipe  improved,) 

Ingredients. — 8  eggs,  butter,  fresh  salad,  2  or  3  grouse.  For  the  sauce : 
I  tablespoonful  of  minced  shalot,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs,  i  teaspoonfal  of  minced  parsley,  ^  oz.  of  salt,  12  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  Chili  vinegar,  i  gill  of  cream,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  tarragon  and  chervil. 

Mode. — Boil  the  eggs  hard,  shell  them,  throw  them  into  cold  water,  cut 
a  thin  slice  off  the  bottom  to  faciUtate  the  proper  placing  of  them  in  the 
dish,  cut  each  one  into  four,  lengthwise,  and  make  a  very  thin  flat  border 
of  butter,  about  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  dish  the  salad  is  to  be  served 
on ;  fix  the  pieces  of  egg  upright,  close  to  each  other,  the  yolk  outside,  ox 
the  yolk  and  white  alternately ;  lay  in  the  centre  a  fresh  salad  of  whatever 
is  in  season,  and,  having  previously  roasted  the  grouse,  rather  underdone, 
cut  it  into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  prepare  the  sauce  as  follows : — Put  the 
shalots  into  a  basin,  with  the  sugar,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  parsley  and 
salt,  and  mix  in  by  degrees  the  oil  and  vinegar ;  when  all  the  ingredients 
are  well  mixed,  put  the  sauce  on  ice  or  in  a  cool  place.  When  ready  to 
serve,  whip  the  cream  rather  thick,  which  lightly  mix  with  it ;  then  lay 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  grouse  on  the  salad,  sauce  over  so  as  to  cover 
each  piece,  then  lay  over  the  salad  and  the  remainder  of  the  grouse,  pour 
the  rest  of  the  sauce  over,  and  serve.  The  eggs  may  be  ornamented  with 
a  little  dot  of  radishes  or  beetroot  on  the  point.  Anchovy  and  gherkin, 
cut  into  small  diamonds,  may  be  placed  between;  or  cut  gherkins  in 
slices,  and  a  border  of  them  laid  round.  Tarragon  or  chervil-leaves  are 
also  a  pretty  addition.  The  remains  of  cold  black-game,  pheasant  or 
partridge  may  be  used  in  the  above  manner,  and  will  make  a  very  delicate 
dish. 

Seasonable  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

The  Oftpcroalzie.— This  bird  was  to  be  met  with  formerly  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  is 
now  extinct.  The  male  lives  separate  from  the  females,  except  in  the  breedine  season.  Its 
manners  and  habits  are  very  like  those  of  black  grouse,  except  that  it  seems  to  be  wholly  confined 
to  forests  of  pine,  on  the  tender  shoots  of  which  it  feeds.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
woods  of  Norway,  whence  we  received  it.    It  ii  also  loond  abundant  in  Rossia,  Siberia,  Italy, 
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in  some  portions  of  the  Alps.  It  was,  in  1760,  last  seen  In  ScotlAn^  in  the  woods  o<  Strath- 
(.  Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-introduce  it  into  that  country,  but  without  success ; 
cipally  owing,  as  we  should  imagine,  to  the 
t  of  sufficient  food  suitable  for  its  sustenance. 

tmse.— Under  the  general  term  are  included 
rai  species  of  game  birds^called  black,  red, 
Hand  and  white  grouse.  The  black  is  larger 
the  red  {tee  No.  2305)^  and  is  not  so  common, 
therefore,  held  in  higher  estimation.  The  red. 
Brer,  is  a  bird  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  is  a 
re  ot  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  and 
North  of  England.  It  feeds  on  the  tope  of  the 
h,  and  the  berries  that  grow  amongst  tnem ;  its 
]r  is  a  rich  chestnut,  striped  with  black.  The 
Hand,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  is  the  largest  among 
rird  tribes  which  pass  under  the  denomination 
ime.  It  is  smaller  than  the  turkey,  and  was 
Dally  common  in  our  mountains ;  but  it  is  now 
s  found  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
gh  it  still  abounds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Ger- 
Y,  and  in  the  Alps.  -  * 
The  white  grouse^ 

'Sti.riS^hi?^  JSS.!^^  '^!^\'^^^«  «»<«^^  "whS'ySaSiTis"held"iS 

estimation,  being  considered  as  little  different  from  common  grouse. 


iUK  CAPBRCALZIK. 


It  IS  esteemed  as  delicious  eating,  and  Ws  plumage  is  extremely  beauU- 
•  ^'J^l^^^f°*  **  °°*.*  plentiful  bird  in  Britain;  but  it  is  still  found  in 
18  about  half  a  ponnd.    Ihe  London  market  is  supplied  by  Norway  and 
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1397.-ROAST   HARE.    (i^n-Llfevre  R6tl.) 

ngredients. — Hare,  forcemeat,  No.  629,  a  little  milk,  butter. 
lode. — Choose  a  young  hare,  which  may  be  known  by  its  smooth  and 
rp  claws,  and  by  the  cleft  in  the  lip  not  being  much  spread.  To  be  eaten 
erfection,  it  must  hang  for  some  time ;  and,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  it 
7  be  kept  for  several  days.  It  is  better  to  hang  without  being  paunched  ; 
should  it  be  previously  emptied,  wipe  the  inside  every  day,  and  sprinkle 
r  it  a  little  pepper  and  ginger,  to  prevent  the  musty  taste  which  long 
ping  in  the  damp  occasions,  and  which  also  affects  the  stuffing.  After 
it  is  skinned,  wash  it  well,  and  soak  for  an  hour 
in  warm  water  to  draw  out  the  blood  ;  if  old,  let 
it  lie  in  vinegar  for  a  short  time,  but  wash  it  well 
afterwards  in  several  waters.  Make  a  force- 
meat by  recipe  No.  629,  wipe  the  hare  dry,  iiU 
the  belly  with  it,  and  sew  it  up.  Make  of  the 
le  forcemeat  some  balls  for  garnishing,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown. 
i  hare  should  be  kept. at  a  distance  from  the  fire  when  it  is  first 
down,  or  the  outside  will  become  dry  and  hard  before  the  inside 
one.  Baste  it  well  with  milk  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  with 
ter;  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  basting,  so  as  to 
serve  the  meat  on  the  back  juicy  and  nutritive.  When  it  is  almost 
jted  enough,  flour  the  hare,  and  baste  well  with  butter.  When  nicely 
hed,  dish  it,  remove  the  skewers,  and  send  it  to  table  garnished  with 
forcemeat  balls  and  fried  parsley,  with  a  little  gravy  in  the  dish,  and 
ireen  of  the  same.    Red-currant  jelly  must  also  not  be  forgotten,  as 
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this  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  roast  hare.  For  economy, 
good  beef  dripping  may  be  substituted  for  the  milk  and  butter  to  baste 
with  ;  but  the  basting,  as  we  have  before  stated,  must  be  continued  with- 
out intermission.  If  the  liver  is  good,  it  may  be  parboiled,  minced  and 
mixed  with  the  staffing ;  but  it  should  not  be  used  unless  quite  fresh. 

Time. — A  middling-sized  hare,  i J  hour;  a  large  hare,  i^  to  2  hours. 
Average  Cost,  from  45.  to  65. 

SufBicient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  the 
end  of  February. 

The  Hare.— This  little  animal  is  found  generally 

distributed  over  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts 

of  the  northern  world.    Its  extreme  timidity  is  the 

endowment  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  it 

as  a  means  of  defence ;  it  is,  therefore,  attentive  to 

every  sound,  and  is  supplied  with  ears  both  long  and 

tubular,  with  which  it  can  hear  with  great  acute- 

ness.    Its  eyes,  also,  are  so  constructed,  and  placed 

so  prominent  in  its  head,  that  it  can  see  both  oefcMre 

ana  behind  it.    It  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables,  but 

THE  HARB.  ^^  flesht  s  considered  dry,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 

deemed,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  that  of  the 

rabbit,  being  more  savoury,  and  of  a  nraoh  higher  flavour.    Its  genenl  tune  of  feeding  is  the 

evening;  but  during  the  daiy,  if  not  disturbed,  it  adheres  closely  to  its /arm. 

3398.— POTTED  HARE.    (Fn— Terrine  de  Lifevre.) 

{A  LuncJieon  or  Breakfast  Dish,) 

Ingredients. — i  hare,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  a  large  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  4  cloves,  i  teaspoonful  of  whole  allspice,  2  carrots,  2  onions,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  i  pint  of  water,  2  glasses  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Skin,  empty  and  wash  the  hare ;  cut  it  down  the  middle*  and 
put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  it ;  add 
the  remaining  ingredients,  and  stew  very  gently  until  the  hare  is  tender, 
and  the  flesh  will  separate  easily  from  the  bones.  When  done  enough , 
take  it  up,  remove  the  bones,  and  pound  the  meat,  with  the  bacon,  in  a 
mortar,  until  reduced  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste.  Should  it  not  be  suflfi- 
ciently  seasoned,  add  a  little  cayenne,  salt  and  pounded  mace,  but  be  care- 
ful that  these  are  well  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  Press  the  meat 
into  potting-pots,  pour  over  clarified  butter,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  The 
liquor. that  the  hare  was  stewed  in  should  be  saved  for  hashes,  soups,  &c. 

Time.— About  2J  hours  to  stew  the  hare. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

1399.-BROILED    HARE.    (i^/.-Lifevre  Grille.) 
(A  Supper  or  Luncheon  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — The  legs  and  shoulders  of  a  roast  hare,  cayenne  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  little  butter. 
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LANDRAILS* 


rode  -^Cut  tie  legs  and  shoulders  from  a  roast  hare,  season  them 
tly  with  sa[t  ana  cayenne,  and   broil  them  over  a  very  dear  fir^  for 
mmutes     Dish  them  on  a  hot  disb,  rub  over  them  a  littlo  cold  butter 
send  to  table  very  qiiickly.  t**t^i, 

ucne,— 5  minutes*  • 

sasonable  from  September  to  the  end  of  Febrnary. 

Hoo.^ROAST  LANDRAfU  OR  CORN-CRAKE. 

tgredients^^3  or  4  birds,  butter,  fried  bread-crumbs. 
,ode.-l  uck  and  draw  the  birds,  wipe  thorn  inside  and  out  with  damp 
IS,  and  truss  them  in  the  fohovving  man-  ^  tiamp 

— Bring  the  head  round  mider  the  wing, 
the  thighs  close  to  the  sides;  pass  a 
er  through  them  and  the  body,  and  keep 
egs  straight.  Roast  them  before  a  clear 
keep  them  well  basted,  and  serve  on  fried  bread-crumbs,  with  a 
'  wi^th  them'  ^'^'^^'     "^^"^  ^'^^"^^  brcad-sance  may  also  be  sent  to 

me.-^  12  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost^Seldom  bought, 

imcient.— Allow  4  for  a  dish. 

asonable  from  August  12th  to-the  middle  of  September 

LaEdraU,  Q.  Coni.Crako._Th^.  bird  js  migr.t.rnn  Hs  b.bits,  y.t,  f™  Je.  formating,  it 
seems  jil-adsmed  for  lanp  arriaJ  paisaecs,  its  wmgs  bi  ine 
sfiort,  and  pla*;eti  ^n  forward  oui  o(  ihe  centre  of  cravilJ 
Ihat  It  flies  in  an  eitrcmely  hagvy  and  efnbarras&ed  majiner, 
imd  with  us  [figs  hatJiiing  ilown.  When  it  iilights,  it  can 
n;)rd]y  be  sprune  a  second  timii,  as  it  runs  verv  fast  and 
suenis  10  dtpend  for  its  safety  more  co  ihe  swiftbess  of  its 

In  Fn*.!  w  tw  7*h^  "^  '  ^'  ''''^*^'^  ^l  i^^»^*^«  "^  appear anco 
in  Knt^land  about  the  same  tune  a?r  the  quail,  [hat  is  in  the 
rnonthsof  AprU  and  May,  ^m\  ireqijenis  ihe  same  place-. 
In^^i'^f  1  u 'r'  '^  ^"''^  ^.^"^'^^  ^^^"  '11"^  ^^ass  becoiDL-s  Iqnj^ 
^?W.V?i,^  If  V '*]''."  CdnMniies  to  be  heard  until  the 
^r^n^  .Li  ^^^  ''"*^/  ^°^'^^  *r-  ts  seldom  te^n.  for  it  con- 
stants skulks  amnrrj^  rhe  EliTckest  iwiTons  of  tbe  herhairp 
and  runs  so  mmhly  tbrotigh  it,  doubhuR  and  windlBK  in 
:.nA  i,^w-  ik-.     ■   .  ^        "^"^  direction  [bat  ii  is  difficult  (o  gel  ntar  it      It  leavts 

and  before  he  wmler,  and  repairs  tq  other  ccnntric^  in  ^arch  of  its  food^v  hicb  prrnci 
on^.sta  of  5luBPi,  large  numbers  vf  which  i!  de^^trojs.     It  Is  very  rommnnii  Ireland 

in  Englapi    it  is  so  ic  an  as  scarcely  to  weiRh  above  Jiv«  or  sis  ounrr^  ■  t>efore  iJs  del 
=.  however,  it  has  been  known  to  eic^ed  eight  ounces,  and  is  then  most  dehdons  eating 

^oi^TO    DRESS  A   LEVERET-    (/V.^Levraut  R6ti.) 

gradients.— 2  leverets,  butter,  ilour. 

>de,^Leverets  should  be  trussed  io  the  same  mann[::r  as  a  hare,  hot 
do  not  require  stufling.  Roast  them  before  a  clear  ike,  and  keep 
weij  basted  ^  the  time  they  are  cooking.  A  few  minutes  before 
ng,  dredge  them  h'ghtly  witli  flour,  and  froth  them  nicely.  Serve  with 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  send  tg  tabk  red-currant  jcily  with  them. 
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Time.— i^  to  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  45.  each. 

Suffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  August,  but  cheapest  in  July  and  August. 

i402.~BROILED  PARTRIDGE.    (Fr.-Perdreaux  GrllI6s.) 

(A  Luncheon,  Breakfast  or  Supper  dish,) 

Ingredients. — ^3  partridges,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  brown  gravy  or  mushroom  sauce. 

Mode.— Pluck,  draw  and  cut  the  partridges  in  half,  and  wipe  the  inside 
thoroughly  with  a  damp  cloth.  Season  them  with  salt  and  cayenne,  broil 
them  over  a  very  clear  iire,  and  dish  them  on  a  hot  dish ;  rub  a  small 
piece  of  butter  over  each  half,  and  send  them  to  table  with  brown  gravy 
or  mushroom  sauce. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Oostj  3$.  to  45.  6i.  a  brace. 

Sufficient  forJs  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  February. 

1403.— PARTRIDGE   PIE.    (Fr.— Pat6   de  Perdreaux.) 

Ingredients. — 3  partridges,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  x  teaspoonful  of 
minced  parsley  (when  obtainable,  a  few  mushrooms) ;  f  lb.  of  veal  cutlet, 
a  slice  of  ham,  i  pint  of  stock,  puff  paste. 

Mode. — Line  a  pie-dish  with  a  veal  cutlet  ;  over  that  place  a  slice  of 
ham  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Pluck,  draw  and  wipe  the 
partridges  ;  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  and  season  them  inside  with 
pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter ;  place  them  in 
the  dish,  and  pour  over  the  stock  ;  line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  puff 
paste,  cover  with  the  same,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake 
for  three  quarters  to  one  hour. 

Time.--f  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s,  to  45.  6i.  a  brace. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  February. 

Note.— Should  the  partridges  be  very  large,  split  them  in  half ;  they  will  then 
lie  in  the  dish  more  compactly.  Some  cooks  carve  the  partridges  mto  joints 
before  placing  them  in  the  dish.  This  plan  is  commendaDle  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  pie  can  be  helped.  When  at  hand,  a  few  mushrooms 
should  always  be  added. 

1404.-POTTED    PARTRIDGE. 

(Fn— Terrine  de  Perdreaux.) 

Ingredients. — Partridges,  seasoning  to  taste  of  mace,  allspice,  white 
pepper  and  salt ;  butter,  coarse  paste. 
Mode.— PluQk  aud  draw  the  birds,  aad  wip^  them  inside  with  a  damp 
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Pound  well  some  macci  allspice^  white  pepper  and  salt;  mi:i 
r,  and  rub  every  part  of  the  partridges  with  this.  Pack  the  birds 
ly  as  possible  in  a  baking-pan,  with  plenty  of  butter  over  thein, 
^er  with  a  coar&e  fi our- and- water  crust*  Tie  a  paper  over  tbis, 
ze  for  rather  more  tha-n  i|  iiour  j  let  the  birds  get  cold,  then  cut 
ito  pieces  for  keepings  pack  them  closely  into  a  large  potting* pot, 
/er  with  clarified  butter.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
Pigeons  and  other  birds  may  be  potted  iu  the  same  maaneri 
3. — li  hour.  ATerage  Cost,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  a  brace. 
onable  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  February. 

;.—ROAST  PARTRIDGE.     (Fi'.^Perdrcaux    R6tf-) 

Bdients.— Partridges,  butter* 

e. — ^When  the  bird  is  firmly  and  plumply  trussed,  roast  it  before 
aright  fire :  keep  it  well  basted,  and  a  few 
5  before  serving,  flour  and  froth  it  wxlL 
and  serve  with  gravy  and  bread -sauce, 
id  to  table  hot  and  quickly.  A  Ettle  of  the 
hould  be  poured  over  the  bird, 
D. — 25  to  35  minutes*    Average  Cost,  3s.  to  45.  6*f.  a  brace. 
cient. — 2  for  a  dish. 
lOHable  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  February* 

— Choose  young  birds,  with  dark-coloured  bills  and  yellowish  legs,  and 
I  hang  a  few  days,  or  there  will  be  no  flavour  to  the  flesh,  nor  will  it  be 
The  time  they  should  be  kept  entirely  depends  on  the  taste  of  tho^e  for 
hey  are  intended,  as  what  some  persons  would  consider  delicious  would 
hers  disgusting  and  offensive. 

irtridge.-^This  bird  is  10  be  Tound  in  nearly  dl  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  bat 
bundant  m  the  UkrAig^^  a](bouj^h  h  is  unabla  ta  bear  the  eiLrcmcs  qf  climaK^,  whelbcr 
hot  or  cold.  It  wns  formerly  very  co mm ojt  in  Franto, 
and  is,  considcr&d  a  table  luxury  in  Eni^land^  TUe  in- 
stinct of  ihi^  bird  is  fre<juen(ly  exeitiplified  in  a  remark* 
able  manner  for  Lbe  i^resenfation  of  its  young.  ^'  1 
luvs  t.ccii  it  cftcn/'  says  a  Tery  celebrated  wriler, 
and    a.n    accurate    observer    of  nattirCf    ^'  and    once  in 

Earticulan  t  saw  an  eitraordinary  instatics  of  an  old 
ird'fl  solicitude  to  Aave  its  brood.  Aa  1  waii  b untitle 
with  a  ycunff  pointer,  the  do§  ran  on  a  brood  of  very 
small  partridges  ^  tlic  old  bird  cricdT  flunercd,  and 
ran  turrLblin^  a]nng  ju^t  before  the  dc^''9  nojef  till 
ibe  hibd  drawn  hioi  to  a  considerable  distance,  wben 
she  toolt  yrlnfL.  Juid  flew  still  further  off,  btit  not  out  of 
the  beld*  On  this  tbe  do^  return e<I  to  me,  near  thu 
place  where  the  younf^  onts  lay  concealed  m  the  f^a», 
which  the  old  bird  no  sooner  perceived  than  she  flew 
s,  settled  jost  before  the  dog'a  noae  a;Eain,  aud  by  rollini^^nd  tunihlint;  ^liom  drew  ofl 
ion  from  her  you n^,  and  thus  preserved  ber  brood  a  aocond  time,  I  have  also  seen,  when 
I  been  hovering  over  a  covey  oif  youni;  partridt^es^  the  old  birds  fly  uptit  the  bird  of  prey, 
g  and  fightinE  with  all  ihrir  mi^hr*  to  prcssr^e  their  brood."  Partridges  should  be 
jung;  if  old,  they  arc  valueless.  Tlic  yottug  oucs  are  fienerally  knowa  bj  their  yellow 
dark-colcure4  bill  a. 
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1406.--ROAST  PHEASANT.     (Fr.— Faisan  R6ti.) 

Ingredients.— Pheasant,  flour,  butter. 

Mode. — Roast  it  before  a  brisk  fire,  keep  it  well  basted,  and  flour  and 
froth  it  nicely.  Serve  with  brown  gravy,  a  little 
of  which  should  be  poured  round  the  bird,  and  a 
tureen  of  bread-sauce.  Some  of  the  pheasant*s 
best  tail-feathers  are  generally  stuck  in  the  tail 
as  an  ornament. 

Time.— J  to  i  hour,  according  to  the  size.  Average  Cost,  2s.  6i.  to 
3s.  6i.  each. 

Sufficient. — i  for  a  dish. 

Seasonable  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  February. 

Note. — Old  pheasants  may  be  known  by  the  length  and  sharpness  of  their 
spurs;  in  young  ones  they  are  short  and  blunt.  The  cock-bira  is  generally 
reckoned  the  best,  except  when  the  hen  is  with  egg.  They  should  hang  some 
time  before  they  are  dressed,  as,  if  they  are  cooked  fresh,  the  flesh  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  tasteless.  After  the  bird  is  plucked  and  drawn,  wipe  the  inside 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  truss  it  in  the  same  manner  as  partridge.  If  the  head  is 
left  on,,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  bring  it  round  under  the  wing,  and  fix  it  on  the 
point  of  the  skewer. 

The  Pbeasant.— This  beautiful  bird  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Argonauts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  near  mount  Ararat,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  It  is  common, 
however,  in  almost  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
European  Continent,  and  has  been  long  naturalised 
in  the  warmest  and  most  woody  counties  of  England. 
It  is  very  common  in  France;  indeed,  so  common 
as  to  be  esteemed  a  nuisance  by  the  farmers. 
Although  it  has  been  domesticated,  this  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  nor  is  its  flesh  so  palatable 
then  as  it  is  in  the  wild  sute.  M.  Ude  says:— 
"It  is  not  often  that  pheasants  are  met  with 
possessing  that  exquisite  taste  which  is  acquired 
only  by  long  keeping,  as  the  damp  of  this  cfimate 
prevents  their  being  kept  as  long  as  they  are  in 
Other  countries.  The  hens,  in  general,  are  the  most 
delicate.  The  cocks  show  their  age  bv  their 
spurs.  They  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  the 
blood  begins  to  run  from  the  bill,  which  is  com- 
monly six  days  or  a  week  after  they  have  been 
killed.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  has  a 
good  flavour,  if  you  keep  it  long  enough ;  if  not,  tt  is  not  much  diflerent  from  that  of  the  common 
fowl  or  ben.»' 


TRB  PHEASANT. 


1407.-BRILLAT    SAVARIN'S     RECIPE      FOR     ROAST 

PHEASANT.    (Fn— Faisan  Rdti  d  la  Sainte  Alliance.) 

When  the  pheasant  is  in  good  condition  to  be  cooked,  it  should 
be  plucked,  and  not  before.  The  bird  should  then  be  stuffed  in  the 
foUoMong  manner: — ^Take  two  snipes,  and  draw  them,  putting  the 
bodies  on  one  plate  and  the  livers,  &c.,  on  another.  Take  off  the  flesh, 
and  mince  it  finely  with  a  little  beef,  lard,  a  few  truffles,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  stuff  the  pheasant  carefully  with  this.    Cut  a  slice  of  bread 
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onsiderably  tban  the  bird,  and  cover  it  with  the  liver ^  &c.,  and  a 
ffles ;  an  anchovy  and  a  little  fresh  butter  added  to  these  will 
hann.  Put  the  bread,  &c„  into  the  drippiog-pan,  and  when 
I  is  roasted,  place  it  ou  the  preparation,  and  siuround  it  with 
oranges. 

>t  be  uneasy,  Savarin  adds,  ahout  your  dinner  j  for  a  pheasant 
n  this  way  is  fit  for  beings  better  than  men.  The  pheasant  itself 
r  good  bird  ;  and,  imbibing  the  di easing  and  tJie  flavour  o£  the 
nd  snipe,  it  becomes  thrice  better. 


:■  ■ 


3.— BROILED    PHEASANT,    (i>.— Faisan  Grili6.) 

{A  Breakfast  or  LuHchion  Di^h.) 
3dients.~i  pheasant,  a  little  lard.ej^g  and  bread-cmmbs,  salt  and 
:  to  taste. 
B.— Cut  the  legs  off  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  remainder  of  the 

0  neat  pieces  ;  put  them  into  a  frying;  pan  with  a  little  lard,  ami 
rowned  on  both  sides,  and  about  half-done,  take  them  out  and 
lem;   brush  the  pieces  over  with  egg,  and  sprinkle  with  bread- 

with  which  has  been  mi;ced  a  fjood  seasoning  of  cayenne  and 
roil  them  over  a  moderate  fire  for  about  ten  minutes^  or  rather 
and  serve  with  mushroom-satjce,  sauce  piquantcT  or  brown  gravy 

1  a  few  game-bontjs  and  trimminf^s  have  been  Btewed. 
^.—Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6*1  to  ^s  Gif.  each, 
dent  for  4  or  5  persons. 

onable  from  the  ist  of  Oct^jber  to  the  beginning  of  February* 

Ight  of  Excellence  Ja  &  Pheaaaat.— Things  ediWft  huve  Uitlr  d  eg  reus  rf  eitiillcuct; 
ious  circumstances ;  thusK  a^^paraKua,  capurs^  iH.is  and  jiartridges  are  bcsl  wlieii  yc7i:irk|j. 
1  in  others  is  only  rr^ached  when  ihcy  atum  miiutitj  :  lei  u&  &ii>,  foi  txiimpJu,  iHtlons 
f  all  fruits  (we  inu-ii  exctpt.  pertaps,  tlie  mt'AlUT\,  with  iht  ttinjoruy  vi  (host?  ikmmaia 
Bh  we  eat.  But  otbenn  afi^n,  are  not  cood  uiilil  (J«coniposiiii.in  is  alioui  lo  sui  in  ;  and 
nay  mention  pan  it  ul^rly  ihe  wiipe  iirid  Ehcpht:asaEi[.  II  the  Utier  buJ  bK  viii*tn  so  hcum 
lays  after  it  baa  b»:^T!  killed,  it  ihcn  luis  no  ptciiliaiity  ot  tUvom  :  a  pulk-t  would  be 
ibed,  and  a  quail  xvouJtl  surpass  it  in  arctHii.  Ktpt,  lio^^tver,  a  proper  kn^ui  wl  lime 
scan  be  ascertaintd  by  a  slight  &uiii:ll  Aiid  chsrini-  of  colour— then  it  LtcotJits  a  h]^^bly- 
dish,  occupying,  so  to  vp^^K  iht?  middlu  disianc*;  between  chickem  and  venisou.  it  is 
>define  any  exact  titue  to"  hang  '"  4  pheasant  ;  bm  anyottt  pos^cised  of  iLe  iii-uiicia 
lomical  science,  can  at  once  detect  the  u^ht  moment  when  a  phtasanl  shndd  bt-  taken 
the  same  way  as  a  good  cook  know*  wbethtr  a  bird  should  bo  retnovL'd  from  ihc  &pil, 
,  turn  or  two  more 


!|s; 


9.— TO  DRESS   PLOVERS.     (iV.— Pluviers  Rot  is.) 

"edients. — 3  plovers,  hut  tor.  flour,  toasted  liread. 
te. — Having  trussed  the  birds,  put  them  down  to  a  clear  fire,  and 
es  of  moistened  toast  in  the  drippm^-pan,  to  catch  the  trail     Keep 
fell  hasted,  dredge  them  li^ditly  with  flour  a  few  minutes  before  they 
16,  and  let  them  be  nicely  frothed.     Dish  them  on  the  toasts,  over 
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which  the  trail  should  be  equally  spread.  Pour  round  the  toast  a  little 
good  gravy,  and  send  some  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  J  hour.  Average  Cost,  is.  6d.  the  brace,  if 
plentiful. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

Seasonable. — In  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  January. 

Note. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent,  as  that  shows  their  fatness. 
There  are  three  sorts — the  grey,  green  and  bastard  plover,  or  lapwing.  They  will 
keep  good  for  some  time,  but  if  very  stale,  the  feet  will  be  very  dry.  Plovers 
are  scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  roasting ;  they  are.  however,  sometimes  stewed 
or  made  into  a  ragout ;  but  this  mode  of  cooking  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  Kover.— There  are  two  species  of  this  bird,  the  grey  and  the  green,  the  former  being 
larger  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  less  than  the  woodcock.     It  has  generally  been  classed 

with  those  birds  which  chiefly  live  in  the  water  ;  but  it 
woald  seem  only  to  seek  its  food  there,  for  many  of  the 
species  breed  upon  the  loftiest  mountains.  Immense 
flights  of  these  birds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  and,  in  the  winter,  large  nnmbers 
are  sent  to  the  London  market,  which  is  sometimes  so 
much  glutted  with  them  that  they  are  sold  very  cheap. 
Previous  to  dressing,  they  are  kept  till  they  have  a  game 
flavour ;  and  although  their  flesh  is  a  favourite  with  many, 
it  is  not  universally  relished.  The  green  is  preferred  to 
the  grey,  hot  both  are  inferior  to  the  woodcock.  Their 
eggs  are  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy.  Birds  of  this  kind 
are  migratory.  They  arrive  in  England  in  April,  live 
with  us  all  the  spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  autumn  prepare  to  take  leave  by  getting  together  in 
flocks.  It  IS  supposed  that  they  then  retire  to  Spain,  and 
frequent  the  sheep-walks  with  which  that  country  abounds. 


THB  PLOVER. 


1410.— ROAST  PTARMIGANS.    (Ff.— Ptarmigans  R6tis.) 

Ingredients.— 2  or  3  birds,  butter,  flour,  fried  bread-crumbs. 

Mode.— The  ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse,  when  young  and  tender,  are 
exceedingly  fine  eating,  and  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible,  to  be 
good.  Pluck,  draw  and  truss  them  in  the  same  manner  as  grouse,  and 
roast  them  before  a  brisk  fire.  Flour  and  froth  them  nicely,  and  serve  on 
buttered  toast,  with  a  tureen  of  brown 
gravy.  Bread-sauce,  when  liked,  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  them,  and  fried 
bread-crumbs  substituted  for  the  toasted 
bread. 

Time. — ^About  i  hour.     Average 
Cost,  IS.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

Suflacient.— 2  for  a  dish. 

Seasonable  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  April. 


THE   PTARMIGAN. 


•ae  Ptsrmlgan,  or  White  Orouse.— This  bird  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  red  grouse,  and  is 
tond  ot  lofty  situations,  where  it  braves  the  severest  weather,  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of 


Roast  Quails. 
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as  well  MS  [n  Gr»nlaDd*  At  Hudson^s  Bay  ihcj  appear  m  such  multttudos  that  ao  many 
or  seventy  ^e  frequeDtlf  taken  at  odc£  In  a  net+  A^  they  sse  a£  tame  aa  chicke'ii&,  (bis 
without  difiBculty.  Buftbn  ?ays  thjit  the  Ptariiiig^m  avoids  tb«  soUr  tKi^d  and  prefers 
3  of  the  sijmi;nits  of  the  tDDiin tails ^  \  far  as  the  kdow  melts  on  tbc  aided  of  tbo  tiziouD- 
ucendfi  till  it  i^ains  the  top,  where  U  makes  a  hoie  and  burrows  in  ihs  snow.  Id,  winter, 
a  flocks,  and  feeds  on  the  wild  vc|retatioh  of  thu  hills^  which  imparls  to  its  flc^h  A  bitter^ 
altogether  au  impaUlahle  taste.  It  is  dark-cnlourod,  and  has  ^oxriu^tlitDg  of  tlie  davour 
ire,  and  ia  ^caily  relished  and  tnuch  fionjjht  aft^r  by  sooie  sport«meD< 


T 


|ii.— TO  DRESS  QUAILS,    (F^.^Cailtes  R6ties.) 

redienta,— Quails »  butter,  toast, 

le. — These  birds  keep  good  several  days,  and  should  be  roasted 

t  drawing.    Truss  them  in  the  same  manner  as  woodcocks,  roast 

efore  a  clear  ftre,  keep  them  well  basted,  and  serve  on  toasts 

.e. — About  ijo  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  to  zs,  each, 

Icient.^z  for  a  dish* 

lonable  from  October  to  February, 

lalL— Quails  are  almost  uttiverully  diffused  over  Etirope,  Asia  and  Afiica.    Being 

passage,  they  Ate  teen  in  immejise  flookt, 
g  the  Meditenaneai]  Sea  iiom  Eurni>Q  to  Africa, 
limn,  and  returning  again  m  the  sprine,  frequently 
in  their  pas^aee  00  many  of  the  tsfands  oi  the 
igo,  whicn,  wiin  their  vati  numbers,  they  almost 
ly  cover.  On  the  western  caasts  of  the  kingdoEn 
I,  tbeyhavcappearcMi  in  such  prodii;iDXJS  numbers 
in  the  compass  of  t'ournr  five  utiles,  as  manv  aa 
d  tbou^nd  have  been  taken  in  a  day,  "From 
cunastances,"  tays   a  writer   on  natural  history» 


rs  highly  probable  that  the  quails  which  supplied 
ittes  with  food  during  their  journey  through  the 
(S,  were  sent   thither,    oa  their  pasaai^e  to   the 


j^*^ 


THa  QuaiL, 


d  Sthiopja  towards  the  shoxes  of  the  Ken  Sea." 
ad  they  are  not  very  fitimeroLis,  although  they 
it ;  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  remain  throughout  the  fsax.  chaAgiog  their  quarJen 
interior  parta  of  the  country  for  the  sea  ctnit, 


!.— TO  DRESS  SNIPES.    (Fr.— B6cassines  R6ties.) 

6<lieiltS. — Snipes,  butter^  Bour,  toast. 

Le. — ^These,  tike  woodcocks,  should  be  dressed  without  being 
Place  iouT  on  a  skewer,  tie  them  on  to  the  jack  or  spit,  ajid 
roast  before  a  clear  itre  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Put  some  pieces  of  buttered  toast  into  the 
dripping-pan  to  catch  the  trails ;  flour  and  froth  the 
birds  Dieely,  dish  the  pfeces  of  toast  with  the  SDipes 

ai  **"""  Qj^  them,  and  pour  round,  btit  not  over  tbem,  a  liltte 

rown  gravy.     They  should  be  sent  to  table  very  liot  and  expe- 

y,  or  they  will  not  be  worth  eating. 

e.— About  i  hour.    Avere^e  Goat^  zs,  (id,  to  3s,  6d,  the  brace, 

.cient.— 4  for  a  dish. 


^HablQ  from  November  to  February, 
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The   8lllpo.-^This  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  is  generally  distributed  over   Ewope.    It   is 

found  in  most  parts  of  England,  m  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low  lands,  depending  much  on  the  weather.^  In 
very  wet  seasons  it  resorts  to  the  hills,  but  at  other  times 
frequents  marshes,  where  it  can  penetrate  the  earth  with 
its  bill,  hunting  for  worms,  which  form  its  principal 
food.  In  theHebrides  and  the  Orkneys  snipes  are 
plentiful,  and  they  are  fattest  in  frosty  weather.  In  the 
breeding  season  the  snipe  changes  its  note  entirely  fironci 
that  Which  it  has  in  the  winter.  The  male  will  keep  on 
wing  for  an  hour  together,  mounting  like  a  lark,  and 
uttering  a  shrill  piping  noise ;  then,  with  a  bleating  sound, 
not  unlike  that  made  by  an  old  aoat,  it  will  descend  with 
great  velocity,  especially  if  the  female  be  sitting  in  her 
nest,  from  which  it  will  not  wander  far. 

1413— POTTED  SNIPES. 

Ingredients. — Snipes,  black  pepper,  salt,  clarified  butter,  bacon.       ^ 

|y[ode. — ^The  snipes  must  be  perfectly  fresh.  Pluck  them,  cut  off  their 
legs  and  wings,  take  away  the  gizzard,  but  do  not  draw  them.  Split 
them  in  halves ;  take  an  oval  earthen  pie-dish,  with  cover  having  a  hole 
in  the  centre ;  line  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  dish  with  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon.  Place  the  prepared  snipes  in  the  dish  in  even  rows,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  pepper.  When  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  cover  the  birds  com- 
pletely with  fresh  clarified  butter.  Put  a  thin  flour  paste  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish  to  keep  the  steam  in ;  then  put  on  the  cover,  and  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  hot  but  not  fierce  oven. 

Time. — }hour.    Average  Coat^  25. 6d.  to  3s.  6d,  a  brace. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  February. 

1414.— ROAST  ORTOLANS,    (i^n— Ortolans  Rdtis.) 

Ingredients. — 6  ortolans,  6  slices  of  toast,  vine-leaves,  i  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Keep  them  until  tender;  pluck,  truss  and  wipe  them  care- 
fully, but  do  not  draw  them.  Wrap  each  bird  in  a  freshly  gathered  vine- 
leaf,  and  tie  them  on  a  bird-spit ;  roast  for  25  minutes,  or  less,  if  very 
small.  Place  the  sHces  of  toast  in  the  dripping-pan  to  catch  the  trail ;  as 
soon  as  the  butter  melts,  begin  to  baste,  and  never  leave  the  birds  until 
they  are  done,  basting  without  cessation  for  the  25  minutes ;  dish  up  on 
the  toast,  and  serve  very  hot,  with  some  good  gravy. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  roast.    Average  Cost,  15.  6i.  each. 

SafBlcient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  February. 

1415.— ROAST  TEAL    (Fr.— Sarcelle  Rotie.) 

Ingredients.— Teal,  butter,  and  a  little  flour. 

Mode. — Choose  fat,  plump  birds,  after  the  frost  has  set  in,  -as  they  are 
generally  better  flavoured  ;  truss  them  in  the  same  manner  as  fowls  for 
roasting ;  roast  them  before  a  brisk  fire,  and  keep  them  w^U  basted.  Serve 
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)wn  or  orange  gravy,  watercresses,  and  a  cut  lemoa.    The  remains 
Qake  excellent  hash* 

J. — From  9  to  15  minutes.    Average  Coat,  is,  6tf.  each,  ,». 

nent. — 2  for  a  dish- 
enable  from  October  to  Fehruary. 


1416.— ROAST  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON, 

(Fn— Quartier  de  Chevreuil  R6ti.) 
idients. — ^Venison,  coarse  flotir-and- water  paste,  a  little  flour. 
5- — Choose  a  haunch  with  clear,  bright  and  thick  fat,  and  the  clefl 
loof  smooth  and  close ;  the  greater  quantity  of  fat  there  is,  the 
iiality  will  the  meat  be.     As  many  people  object  to  venison  whca 

0  much  hautgoiit,  ascertain  how  lonjj  it  has  been  ke^:^t  by  running 
skewer  into  the  meat  close  to  the  bone;  when  this  is  withdrawn. 
tness  can  be  judged  of.  \Vi\h  care  and  attention,  it  will  keep 
ortnight,  unless  the  weather  is  very  mild.  Keep  it  perfectly  dry 
ig    it  with  clean  cloths  till  not    the  least   damp   remains,  and 

over  powdered  giuger  or  pepper,  as  a  preventative  against  the 
len  required  for  use,  wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  dry  it  tt'£ll  with 
butter  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  put  it  over  the  fat,  lay  a  coarse 
bout  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
er this,  then  a  sheet  or  two 
ig  paper.  Tie  the  whole 
n  to  the  haunch  with  twice, 
the  joint  down  to  a  strong 
e ;  baste  the  venison  im- 
iy,  to  prevent  the  paper  and 
om  burning,  and  continue  this  operation*  without  intermission, 
ie  of  the  time  it  is  cooking.  About  20  minutes  before  it  is  done, 
'  remove  the  paste  and  paperi  dredge  the  joint  with  flotir,  and 
ill  with  butier  until  it  is  nicely  frothed,  and  of  a  nice  pale -brown 
garnish  the  knuckle-bone  with  a  frill  of  white  paper,  and  ser\^e 
3od  strong,  but  tin  flavoured,  gravy,  in  a  tureen,  and  currant  jelly  ; 
"he  jelly  with  a  little  port,  and  serve  that  also  In  a  tureen.     As  the 

1  object  in  roasting  venison  is  to  preserve  the  fat,  the  above  is  the 
ie  of  doing  so  where  expense  is  not  objected  to;  but  in  ordinary 
le  paste  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  double  paper  placed  over 
t  instead;  it  will  not  require  so  long  cooking  without  the  paste, 
omit  to  send  very  hot  plates  to  table ^  as  the  venison  fat  so  soon 
to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  epicures,  it  should  be  eaten  00  hot* 
lates.     The   neck  and  shoulder  may  be  roasted  in  the  same 
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TbHe.'^A  large  haunch  of  buck- venison,  with  the  paste,  4  to  5  hours; 
haunch  of  doe-venison,  3i  to  3}  hours.  Allow  less  time  without  the  paste* 
Average  Cost,  is.  4i.  to  xs.  td.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  18  persons. 

Seasonable.  —  Buck- venison  in  greatest  perfection  from  June  to 
Michaelmas ;  doe  venison  from  November  to  the  end  of  January. 

The  Deer.— This  actire  tribe  of  anlinals  principally  inhabit  wild  and  woody  regions.  In  their 
contentk>ns.  both  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation,  these  animals  not  only  use 
their  horns,  but  strike  very  forioasly  with  their  fore-feet.  Some  of  the  species  are  employed  as 
beasu  of  draught,  whilst  the  flesh  of  the  whole  is  wholesome,  and  that  of  Some  of  the  kinds  under 
the  name  of  **  venison,"  is  considered  very  delicious.  Hunters  have  invented  neculiar  terms 
by  which  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  characterised ;  thus  the  stag  is  called  the  first  year,  a 
mJ/,  or  hind-ealf:  the  second,  a  knobber:  ihe  third,  a  brock;  the  fourth,  a  staggard;  the  fifth,  a 
stag;  and  the  sixth,  a  hart.  The  female  is,  the  first  year,  called  a  calf;  the  second,  a  hearse j 
ana  the  third,  a  hind.  In  Britain,  the  sUf{  has  become  scarcer  than  it  formerly  was;  but,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  ma]|r  still  be  seen,  ranging  over  the  vast 
mountains  of  the  north ;  and  some  of  the  sta?s  of  a  great  size.  In  former  times  the  great  feudal 
chieftains  used  to  hunt  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  sovereigns,  assembling  some  thousands  of 
their  clans,  who  drove  the  deer  into  the  toils,  or  to  such  stations  as  were  occupied  bv  their  chiefs. 
As  this  sport,  however,  was  occasionally  used  as  a  means  for  collecting  their  vassals  together  for 
the  purpose  of  concocting  rebellion,  an  act  was  passed  prohibitory  of  such  asssmblages.  In 
Sir  Waher  Scott*s  "  Waverley,"  a  deer-hunting  scene  of  this  kind  is  admirably  described. 

Veiilaon.>-This  is  the  name  given  to  the  flesh  of  some  kinds  of  deer,  and  is  esteemed  very  de. 
llcions.  Different  species  of  deer  are  found  in  warm  as  well  as  cold  climates,  and  are  in  several 
instances  invaluable  to  man.  This  is  especiallv  the  case  with  the  Laplander,  whose  reindeer 
constitntes  a  large  proportion  of  his  wealth.    There— 

*'  The  reindeer  nnbamess'd  in  fireedom  can  play, 
And  safely  o'er  Odin's  steep  precipice  stray, 
Whilst  the  welf  to  the  forest  recesses  mav  fly, 
And  howl  to  the  moon  as  she  glides  through  Uie  sky." 

In  that  country  it  it  the  snbstitnte  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  goat  and  the  sheep.  From  its  milk 
is  produced  cheese ;  from  its  skin,  clothing ;  from  its  tendons,  bowstrings  and  thread;  from  its 
horns,  glue ;  from  its  bones,  spoons:  and  its  flesh  furnishes  food.  In  England  we  have  the  stag, 
an  animal  of  great  beauty,  and  much  admired.  He  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  France.  About  a  century  back 
he  was  to  be  found  wild  in  some  of  the  rough  and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales  as  well  as  m  the 
forests  of  Exmoor,  in  Devonshire,  and  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  In  the  middle  aees 
the  deer  formed  food  for  the  not  over-abstemious  monks,  as  represeatfld  by  Friar  Tuck's  larder* 
in  the  admirable  fiction  of  "  Ivanhoe  ;"  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  a  deer*stealing  adventure  that 
drove  the  "ingenious**  William  Shakespeare  to  London,  to  become  a  common  player,  and  the 
greatest  dramatist  that  ever  lived. 

1417.— HASHED  VENISON.    (Ff.-Venaison.. 

Ingredient8.-*The  remains  of  roast  venison,  its  own  gravy,  thickening 
of  batter  and  flour. 

Mode.— Cnt  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  neat  slices,  and,  if  there  is 
sufficient  of  its  own  gravy  left,  put  the  meat  into  this,  as  it  is  preferable  to 
any  other.  Should  there  not  be  enough,  put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into 
a  stewpan,  with  about  a  pint  of  good  gravy ;  let  them  stew  gently  for  an 
hour,  and  strain  the  gravy.  Put  a  little  flour  and  butter  into  a  stewpan» 
keep  stirring  until  brown,  then  add  the  strained  gravy,  and  give  it  a  boil 
up ;  skim  and  strain  again,  and,  when  a  Uttle  cool,  put  in  the  slices  of 
venison.  Place  the  stewpan  by  the  side  of  the  Are,  and,  when  on  the 
point  of  simmering,  serve :  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  the  meat  will  bo 
bard.    Send  red- currant  jelly  to  table  with  it. 
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Pime.— Altogether  i^  hour. 

Reasonable. — Back-venison,   from  June  to  Michaelmas ;  doe-venison 

oa  November  to  the  end  of  Jajiuary. 

Note* — A  small  quantity  of  Harvey's  sauce,  ketchup  or  port,  may  be  added 
Enrich  the  gravy  :  these  ingredients  must,  however,  be  used  very  sparingly,  or 
f  will  overpower  the  flavour  of  the  venison. 

M  Fallow  Door.— This  is  the  domestic  or  park  deer;  and  no  two  animals  can  make  a  nearer 
-oach  to  each  other  than  the  stag  and  it,  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more  distinct,  or  avoid 
I  other  with  a  more  inveterate  animosity.  They  never  herd  or  intermix  together,  and  conse- 
itly  never  give  rise  to  an  intermediate  race:  ft  is  even  rare  unless  they  have  been  trans- 
Bd  thither  to  find  fisllow^deer  in  a  country  where  stags  are  numerous.  This  deertis  very  easily 


FALLOW  DBSR  (BUCK). 
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d,  and  feeds  upon  many  things  which  the  stag  refuses :  he  also  browses  closer  than  the  stag^ 
ireserres  liis  venison  better.  The  doe  produces  one  fawn,  sometimes  two^  but  rarely  three. 
tort,  they  resemble  tlie  stag  in  all  his  natural  habits,  and  the  greatest  difference  between 
is  the  doration  of  their  lives :  the  stag,  it  is  said,  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years, 
he  fallow-deer  does  not  live  more  than  twenty.  As  they  are  smaller  than  the  stag,  !t  is  prob- 
Uiat  their  growth  is  sooner  completed.  ^ 

1418.-POTTED  VENISON. 

Igredients.— Venison,  coarse  flour-and-water  paste,  i  lb.  of  butter, 
Qt  of  port,  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace. 

[ode. — Put  some  slices  of  venison  into  a  tin  baking-dish,  pour  the 
3  over  them  till  they  are  just  covered,  then  add  the  butter  and  put  a 
rt  of  coarse  paste  on  top.  Bake  i  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Then 
ove  the  meat  from  the  dish,  pound  it  well  with  the  butter  which  will 
3  risen  to  the  top,  add  the  seasoning  and  put  the  mixture  into  pots, 
them  into  the  oven  for  15  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  when  cold 
r  clarified  butter  on  the  top. 
Lme.—- 1^  hour.  Average  Cost,  is,  6d.  per  lb. 
easonable.— Buck-venison  from  June  to  Michaelmas;  doe*venisoxi 
1  November  to  the  end  of  January. 
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1419.— STEWED  VENISON. 
(Fr.— Venaison,  Sauce  au  Vin  Rouge.) 

Ingredients.— A  shoulder  of  venison,  a  few  slices  of  mutton.£at, 
2  glasses  of  port,  pepper  and  allspice  to  taste,  ij-  pint  of  weak  stock  or 
gravy,  \  teaspoonful  of  whole  pepper,  ^  teaspoonful  of  whole  allspice. 

Mode. — Hang  the  venison  till  tender;  take  out  the  bone,  flatten  the 
meat  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  place  over  it  a  few  slices  of  mutton-fat,  which 
have  been  previously  soaked  for  2  or  3  hours  in  port ;  sprinkle  tiiese  with 
a  little  fine  allspice  and  pepper,  roll  the  meat  up,  and  bind  and  tie  it 
securely.  Put  it  in  a  stewpan,  with  the  bone  and  the  above  proportion  of 
weak  stock  or  gravy,  whole  allspice,  black  pepper  and  port ;  cover  the  lid 
down  closely  and  simmer  very  gently,  from  3^  to  4  hours.  When  quite 
tender,  take  off  the  tape,  and  dish  the  meat ;  strain  the  gravy  over  it,  and 
send  it  to  table  with  red-currant  jelly.  Unless  the  joint  is  very  fat,  the 
above  is  the  best  mode  of  cooking  it. 

Time.— -3i  to  4  hours.  •  Average  Cost,  is.  4^/.  to  is.  6i.  per  lb. 

Sofflcient  for  10  or  12  persons. 

Seasonable.— Buck-venison,  from  June  to  Michaelmas;  doe- venison, 

from  November  to  the  end  of  January. 

The  Boebnok.— This  is  the  Cervus  caprtolus^  or  coaunon  roe,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  Europe.    It  has  great  grace  in  its  movements,  and  stands 


THE  ROBBUCK. 

about  two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  has  a  length  of  about  three  feet  nine.    The  extent  of  its 
horns  is  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

The  8Ug.--The  stag,  or  hart,  is  the  male  of  the  red  deer,  and  the  hind  is  the  female.  He  is 
much  larger  than  the  fallow-deer,  and  his  age  is  indicated  by  his  horns,  which  are  round  ihstead 
ot  being  paknatod,  like  those  of  the  fallow-deer.  During  the  first  year  he  has  no  horns,  but  a 
horny  excrescence,  which  is  short  and  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin.  The  next 
year,  the  horns  are  smrfe  and  straight ;  and  in  the  third  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the  foutfa, 
lour  tUe  tiitJi,  and  five  the  sixth  year  ;  although  this  number  is  not  always  certain,  for  sometimes 


than  by  their  variety.  Large  as  these  horns  seem,  however,  they  are  shed  every  year,  and  their 
4>iace  supplied  by  new  ones.  This  usually  takes  place  in  the  spring.  When  the  old  horns  have 
lalJen  off,  the  new  ones  do  not  make  their  appearance  immediately ;  but  the  bones  of  the  skull 
are  seen  covered  with  a  transparent  periosteum,  or  skin,  which  enwraps  the  bones  of  all  animals. 
Alter  a  thort  time,  however,  the  skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  tumour.  From  this 
Dy*and*by,  nsmg  from  the  head,  shoot  forth  the  antlers  from  each  side ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  in 
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tortion  as  the  a&ixnal  is  in  condition,  the  entire  horns  are  completed.  The  solidity  of  the 
emities,  however,  is  not  perfect  until  the  horns  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  Old  stan^ 
illy  shed  their  horns  first,  which  generally  happens  towards  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
nnine  of  March.  Snch  as  are  between  five  and  six  years  old  shed  them  about  the  middle  or 
T  end  of  March ;  those  still  younger  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the  youngest  of  all  not  till 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May.  These  rules,  though  generally  true,  are  subject  to  variations ; 
severe  winter  wiU  retard  the  shedding  of  the  horns.— The  Hind  has  no  horns,  and  is  lest 


[  for  being  hunted  than  ther  male.  She  takes  the  greatest  care  of  her  young,  and  secretes 
\  in  the  most  obscare  thickets,  lest  they  become  a  prey  to  their  numerous  enemies.  All  the 
:ious  family  of  the  cat  kind,  with  the  wolf,  the  dog,  the  eagle  and  the  falcon,  are  continually 
avonring  to  find  her  retreat,  whilst  the  stag  himself  is  the  foe  of  his  own  offspring.  When 
tas  young,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  courage  of  the  male  is  transferred  to  the  female, 
he  defends  them  with  the  most  resolute  bravery.  If  pursued  by  the  hunter,  she  will  fly 
e  the  hounds  for  half  the  day,  and  then  retnrn  to  ber  young,  whose  life  she  has  thus  pre- 
id  at  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

B  Hew  VenlaoiL— The  deer  population  of  ouf  splendid  English  parks  was,  for  a  very  long 
,  limited  to  two  species,  the  fallow  and  the  red.  Bui  as  the  tallow*deer  itself  was  an  accli- 
d  animal,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  it  came  to  be  a  question  why  might  not  the 
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rietor  of  any  deer-park  !■  England  have  the  luxury  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  species  of  deer 
intelopes,  to  adorn  the  hills,  dales,  ferny  brakes  and  rich  pastures  of  his  domain  ?  ^  The 
lerate  recions  of  the  whole  world  might  be  made  to  yield  specimens  of  the  noble  ruminant, 
ftble  either  for  their  individual  beauty,  or  for  their  availability  to  gastronomic  purposes, 
e  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  deer  to  some  English  noblemen,  who  have  made 
experiment  of  breeding  them  in  their  parks,  and  have  obtained  such  a  decided  success  that  it 
behoped  their  example  will  induce  others  to  foUow  in  a  course  which  will  eventually  give 
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to  England's  rural  scenery  a  nevr  element  of  beaaty,  and  to  English  ubles  a  fresh  viand  of  the 
choicest  character. 

A  practical  eolation  of  this  interesting  question  was  made  by  Viscount  Hill,  at  Hawkestone 
Park.  Salop,  in  January,  1859.  On  that  occasion  a  magnificent  eund.  an  acclimated  scion  of  the 
species  whose  native  home  is  the  South  African  wilderness,  was  killed  for  the  uble.  The  noble 
beast  was  thus  described :— **  He  weighed  1,176  lbs.  as  he  dropped ;  huge  as  a  short-hom,  but 
with  bone  not  half  the  size ;  active  as  a  deer,  stately  in  all  his  paces,  perfect  in  form,  bright  in 
colour,  with  a  vast  dewlap,  and  strong-sculptured  horn.  This  eland  in  his  lifetime  strode  majes- 
tic on  the  hill-side,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  mates  and  their  progeny,  all  English-bom,  like 
himself."  Three  pairs  of  the  same  species  of  deer  were  left  to  roam  at  large  on  the  picturesque 
slopes  throughout  the  day,  and  to  return  to  their  home  at  pleasure.  *'  Here,  during  winter,  they 
are  assisted  with  roots  and  hay,  but  in  summer  they  have  nothing  but  the  pasture  of  the  park : 
so  that,  in  point  of  expense,  they  cost  no  more  than  cattle  of  the  best  description.  Travellers  and 
sportsmen  say  that  the  male  eland  is  unapproached  in  the  quality  of  ha  nesh  by  any  ruminant 
in  South  Africa ;  that  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and  lays  on  fat  with  as  great  facilitv  as  a  true 
short'hom ;  while  in  texture  and  flavour  it  is  infinitely  superior.  The  lean  is  remarkably  fine, 
the  fat  firm  and  delicate.  It  was  tried  in  every  fashion—braised  brisket,  roasted  ribs,  broiled 
steaks,  filet  saut6,  boiled  aitchbone,  &c.— and  in  all  gave  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  a  new  meat  of 
surpassing  value  had  been  added  to  the  products  of  the  English  park. 

When  we  hear  such  a  ^tifying  account  of  the  eland,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  Lord  Hastings 
bao  a  herd  of  the  Canadian  wapiti,  a  herd  of  Indian  nylghaus,  and  another  of  the  small  Indian 
hog-deer :  that  the  Earl  of  Ducie  has  been  successful  in  breeding  the  magnificent  Persian  deer. 
The  eland  was  first  acclimated  in  England  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  between  the  years  1835— 
1851,  at  his  menagerie  at  Knowsley.  On  his  death,  in  1851,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Zoological 
Society  his  breed  of  elands,  consisting  of  two  males  and  three  females.  Here  the  animals  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  success,  and  from  the  year  2833  to  the  present  time  the  females 
have  regularly  reproduced,  with  scarcely  any  loss. 

1420.-ROAST  WIDGEON. 

Ingredients,— Widgeons,  a  little  flour,  butter. 

Mode. — These  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  fowls  for  roasting, 
but  must  not  be  kept  so  long  before  they  are  dressed.  Put  them  down  to 
a  brisk  fire ;  flour  and  baste  them  continually  with  butter,  and,  when 
browned  and  nicely  frothed,  send  them  to  table  hot  and  quickly. 
Serve  with  brown  gravy  made  by  recipe  No.  614,  and  a  cut  lemon. 

Time. — ^  hour ;  if  liked  well  done,  20  minutes.  Average  Cost^  is, 
each. 

Sufficient.— 2  for  a  dish. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  February. 

i42i.~ROAST  WOODCOCK.    (Fr.-B6casses  Rdties.) 

Ingredients.— Woodcocks,  butter,  flour,  toast. 

Mode.— Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn,  as  the  trails  are,  by  epicures, 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  Pluck  and  wipe  them  well  outside ;  truss 
them  with  the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  the  feet  pressing  upon  the 
thighs ;  skin  the  neck  and  head,  and  bring  the 
beak  round  under  the  wing.  Place  some  slices 
of  toast  in  the  dripping-pan  to  catch  the  trails, 
allowing  a  piece  of  toast  for  each  bird.  'Roast 
before  a  clear  fire  from  15  to  25  minutes ;  keep 

KOAST  WOODCOCK.  .,  n      u       x    j  j     «  ,/•.,., 

them  well  basted,  and  flour  and  froth  them 
nicely.    When  done,  dish  the  pieces  of  toast  with  tjie  bird$  upon  tb^m., 
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pour  round  a  very  little  gravy ;  send  some  more  to  table  in  a  tureen t 

se  are  most  delicious  birds  when  well  cooked,  but  they  should  not  be 

:  too  long ;  when  the  feathers  drop,  or  easily  come  out,  they  are  fit 

able*. 

ime,— When  liked  underdone,  15  to  20  minutes  ;  if  liked  well  done, 

AT  ai]  extra  5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4J.  to  65 >  per  brace. 

oMcient. — 2  for  a  dish. 

Basonable  from  October  to  Febnlar}^ 

t  Woodoook,^This  bind  beini^  migratory  la  Ha  habiti^  Haa  conaaquflniljri  do  settled  babita* 
tt  caJiiioi  be  considered  as  the  property  of  anyone^  and  is*  therefore,  not  gme  by  law. 
|eds  in  \ii^i  Dorthern  latitfideii,and  ttiQ  time  of  ii^  appearanDO  anddiBApfMMiLnoo  in  Swodcji 
ide&  eiacd^  wiih  thac  of  hs  arrival  In  and  rot  urn 
Great  Briuin.  On  tbe  coast  of  Sufiblk  its  veroal  ant! 
aal  vlbits  have  beet)  accurately  observed h  In  the 
veekof  October  it  makes  its  appearance  in  smaJL 
vrs,  but  ID  November  and  December  it  appears  ia 
DaoiberSf  and  always  after  sunset,  and  mo^t  grej^- 
y.  fn  tbe  aame  manaef  as  woodcocks  take  their 
of  us.  tbey  quit  FniDCC,  Germany  and  Italy,  makinjt 
orthern  and  colder  clitnaies  their  sumcner  rendei^- 
They  visit  Burgundy  ta  the  Latter  part  of  October, 
jstioue  there  only  a  few  weeks,  the  county  be  in  r 
and  unable  to  sup]]Iy  them  with  such  sustenance  ad 
require,  Iti  the  winter,  they  are  found  as  far  soLJth 
iymaand  Aleppo,  and  duhni;  the  ianie  season,  hi 
kry,  where  the  Africanl  same  tbem  "  the  ass  of  the 
dge,"  It  has  been  asserted  that  tbey  have  been 
as  far  sfHitb  as  Eg^yt,  which  is  the  mc^t  remnte 
1  to  which  they  can  be  traced  on  that  side  of  the  eastern  world  ;  on  the  other  side,  they 
immon  ld  Japau,  Those  which  reKort  to  the  countries  of  the  Lflvant  are  BupfKksed  to  coma 
he  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  the  de^rts  of  Tartm-y  or  Siberia.  The  Sesh  of  tbe  woodcock 
1  in  high  eatimaticm ;  hence  the  bird  ts  eagerly  aoufbt  after  by  the  sportsman. 
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422.— FILLETS     OF     BLACKCOCK    k    LA 
FINANCliRE. 
(P^n— Filets  de  Coq  de  Bruyfera  i  la  Financiire.) 

.gradients.— 2  Blackcocks,  t  pint  of  weak  stockt  cayenne  and  salt  to 

,  financiire  sauce,  No*  710, 

ode.— Cut  the  birds  into  neat  fiUeta  and  stew  io  the  stock  till  tender  ; 

hem  on  an  entrie  dish,  squeeze  over  a  few  drops  of  lemon  and  pour 

a  good  Bnanci^re  sauce^ 

me,— 4  hour.    Average  Ooeti  5s,  per  brace, 

ifficieUt  for  8  persons. 

^asonable  in  autumn. 

a  A 
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1423.-HASHED   WILD  DUCK, 
(/•V.^Canards  Sauvages  en  Salmis.) 

,  Ingredients. — The  remaiDS  of  cold  roast  wild  duck,  1  pint  of  good 
brown  gravy,  2  tablespoon fuls  of  bread-crumbs,  i  glas^  of  claret,  salt, 
cayenne  and  mixed  spices  to  taste,  i  table^poonful  of  lemon  of  Seville 
orange-juice. 

Mode. — Cnt  the  remains  of  the  duck  into  neat  joints,  put  them  into 
a  stewpiin,  with  sili  the  above  ingredients ;  let  them  get  gradually  hot  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  oiccasionally  stir  the  contents  ;  when  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  serve  and  garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time<-About  Jhour.  ,     . 

'  Season^]^  from  November  to  February. 

1424;— RAGOUT  OF  WILD  DUCK. 
(F/.— Canards  Sauvages  en  Vin  Rouge.) 

Ingredients.— 2  wild  ducks,  4  shalots^  I  pint  of  stock,  No,  ^7^,  t  glass 
of  port,  I  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  flour,  the  Juice  of  J  lemon,  cayenne  and 
salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Daek9  that  have  been  dressed  and  left  from  the  preceding 
day  will  answer  for  this  dish.  Cut  them  into  joints,  reserve  the  legs, 
wings  and  breasts  until  wanted  ;  put  the  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  shalots  and  stock,  and  let  them  simmer  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
strain  the  gravy.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan;  when  melted,  dredge  in 
a  little  flour,  and  pour  in  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones;  give  it  one  boil, 
and  strain  it  again ;  add  the  wine,  lemon-juice  and  cayenne  ;  lay  in  the 
pieces  of  duck,  and  let  the  whole  gtadually  \^arm  through,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  or  the  duck  will  be  hard.  The  gravy  should  not  be  too 
thick,  and  should  be  very  highly  seasoned.  The  squeeze  of  a  Seville 
oriHgi  is 'a  great  .improvement  td  ftis  cKsh. 

Time.— About  i  hour  (9  njak^-.  thai  gravy;  ^  hour  for  the  duck 
gradually  to  warm  through. 

Seasonable  jfrom  November  to  Febmfltry;  • 

1425.-RI88OLETTES  OR  CROQUETTES  OP  HARE* 
(Fr.— Croquettes  de  Llivrei) 

(Cold  Meat  Coofeery.) 

tngredient8.-4  ^^'  of  the  remains  of  roast  hare,  i  lb.  of  bread,  3  eggs, 
pepper,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  i  oz.  of  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  stocky 
No.  273,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs. 
Mode.— Midce  the  hare  extremely  flne,  and  add  the  seasoning ;  soak 
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ead  in  the  utoek,  then  place  il  in  u  stewpan  on  the  fire»  add  the 
and  the  yolk  of  one  cgg^  and  i>eal  it  all  untii  of  a  consistency  hke 
paste ;  add  the  mi  need  hare  and  another  egg,  stir  it  thoroughly  and 
by  to  cool.  Then  form  the  muture  into  coDea  or  balls,  egg-and- 
crumb  them,  and  fry  of  a  oice  brown  colour,  Sei've  with  Italian 
No.  7i9t 
ae.— 10  minatca  to  fty  the  croquettes.    Average  Cost,  exclusive 

hare,  6d. 

3onable  from  Soptembpr  to  the  end  of  Febmary, 
Bcient  for  4  persons.  ,  *  * 

42a,-HASHED  GAME,     (i^r.— Salmis  de  Gibier.) 

{Cold  Mmi  Cookery,) 
[redlants,— The  remains  of  cold  game,  i  onion  stuck  with  5  cloves, 
whole  peppers,  i   strip  of  lemon-peel,  salt  to   taste,  thickening  of 
and  flour,  i  glass  of  port,  i  table  spoonful  of  lemon -juice,  i  table* 
fui  of  ketchup,  i  pint  of  water  or  weak  stock. 

de. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold  game  into  joint  a*  reserve  the  best 
;,  and  the  inferior  ones  and  trimmings  put  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
pepper,  lemon -pee  I,  salt,  and  water  or  weak  stock ;  stew  these  for 
an  hour,  and  strain  the  gravy  ;  thicken  it  with  butter  and  ilour : 
Lhe  wine,  iemoo-juice  and  ketchup;  lay  in  the  pieces  of  game,i 
zt  them  gradually  warm  through  by  the  side  of  the  tire  ;  do  not 
it  to  boUf  or  the  game  will  be  hard.  When  on  the  point  of  frim>. 
g,  serve,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 
tte. — Altogether  1}  hour* 
kSOnable  from  August  to  Marct). 

e, — Any  kind  of  game  may  be  hashed  by  the  above  recipe,  and  the  flavour 
e  varied  by  adding  flavoured  vinegars,  ciury-powderj  &c. ;  but  we  cannot 
mend  the$e  latter  ingredients^  as  a  dish  of  game  should  really  tatte  of 
and  if  too  many  sauceti,  esteDces,  &c  are  add^  lo  the  gravy,  they  quite 
»\ver  and  destroy  the  flavour  the  dish  should  possess. 


1427.— HASHED  HARE,    (Fn-Salmis  de  Li^vre.) 

[redients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  hare,  i  blade  of  pounded 
2  or  5  allspice,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  onion,  a  bunch  of  savoui>' 
,  5  tabtespoonfuls  of  port,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  z  tablespoon- 
:  mushroom  ketch  up » 

de.-'Cut  the  cold  bare  into  neat  slices,  aad  put  tiie  head,  bone£  and 
ings  into  a  stewpan,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water;  add  the 
allspice,  seasoning,  onion  and  herbs,  ^nd  stew  for  nearly  an  hour,; 
Irain  the  gravy ;  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  add  the  win*  and 
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ketchup,  and  lay  in  the  pieces  of  hare,  with  any  stuffing  that  may  be  left. 
Let  the  whole  gradually  heat  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  sim* 
mered  for  about  five  minutes,  serve,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread.    Send  red-currant  jelly  to  table  with  it. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  z  hour.  Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  hare,  8i. 

Beasoxiable  from  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

1428.-JUGGED  HARE.    (Fr.^Li&vre  k  la  Daube.) 

(Very  Good.) 

Ingredients.— z  hare,  zi  lb.  of  gravy  beef,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  z  onion,  z 
lemon,  6  cloves,  pepper,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  i  pint  of  port,  force- 
meat balls.  No.  629. 

Mode. — Skin,  paunch  and  wash  the  hare,  cut  it  into  pieces,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  fry  in  boiling  butter.    Have  ready  ij  pint  of  gravy, 
made  from  the  above  proportion  of  beef,  and  thickened  with  a  little 
flour.    Put  this  into  a  jar ;  add  the   pieces  of  fried  hare,  an  onioo 
stuck  with  six  cloves,  a  lemon  peeled  and  cut  in  half,  and  a  gooc^ 
seasoning  of  pepper,  cayenne  and    salt ;    cover  the  jar  down  tightly, 
put  it  up  to  the  neck  in  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stew 
until  the  hare  is  quite  tender,  taking  care  to  keep  the  water  boiling.  When 
nearly  done,  pour  in  the  wine,  and  add  a  few  forcemeat  balls,  made  by 
recipe  No.  629;  these  must  be  fried  or  baked  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  before  they  are  put  to  the  gravy.    Serve  with  red-currant  jelly- 
Time.— 3^  to   4  hours.    If  the   hare  is  very  old,  allow  4!   hours. 
Average  Cost,  7s. 
Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  the  end  of  Febmary. 

Z429.-JUGGED   HARE. 

{A  Quicker  and  more  Economical  Way) 

Ingredients. — z  hare,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  2  onions,  each  stuck 
with  3  cloves,  3  whole  allspice,  \  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a  strip  of 
lemon-peeli  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  a  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketckop,  i  pint  of  port. 

Mode.— -Wash  the  hare  nicely,  cut  it  np  into  joints  (not  too  large),  and 
flour  and  brown  them  as  in  the  preceding  recipe ;  then  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  herbs,  onions,  cloves,  allspice,  pepper  and  lemon-peel ; 
cover  with  hot  water,  and  when  it  boils  carefully  remove  all  the  scum, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  1}  hour,  or 
loDger,8hoiild  the  hare  be  very  old.    Take  out  the  pieces  of  hare,  thicken 
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ravy  with  flour  and  butter,  add  the  ketchup  and  port,  let  it 
3r  about  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  over  the  hare,  and 
A  few  firied  forcemeat  balls  should  be  added  at  the  moment  of 
g,  or,  instead  of  frying  them,  they  may  be  stewed  iathe  gravy,  about 
inutes  before  the  hare  is  wanted  for  table*  Do  not  omit  to  serv« 
irrant  jelly  with  it. 

ae.^Altogether,  2  hours.    Average  CCBt,  55.  6tf, 
Scient  for  7  or  8  persons* 
tsonable  from  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

e. — Should  there  be  any  lelt,  re- warm  it  the  next  day  by  pulling  the  liare, 
to  a  covered  jar,  and  ptacing  this  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  ;  this 
d  preveatB  a  great  deal  of  waste. 


1430.— ORTOLANS  A  LA  PROVENCALE. 

[redients.^ — 10  ortolans,  10  large  trufHes  of  equal  si^ie,  forcemeat, 
ZQ,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  pepper  and  sugar,  3  slices  of 
coDt  i  pint  of  Madeira,  i  pint  of  Espagnole  sauce.  No,  775,  ^  pint 
ck»  No»  373. 

^dei — Cut  off  the  heads  and  feet  of  the  ortolans,  make  a  large  round 
a  each  truffle,  and  hll  the  hole  with  forcemeat,  No.  42S;  season  the 
with  salt,  pepper  and  sugar,  and  place  each  ortolan  on  its  back  in 
ufEes.  Arrange  all  in  a  deep  stewpan,  and  cover  with  the  slices  of 
I ;  add  the  stock,  No.  273,  and  the  Madeira ;  cover  closely,  and  stew 
minutes  ;  take  out  the  trufHes  and  ortolans,  strain  the  sauce  through 
hair-sieve,  let  it  cool,  remove  the  fat,  and  reduce  it  by  quiet  boiling 
Lf  the  quantity  ;  add  the  Espagnole  sauce,  and  again  reduce  it  to 
)r  till  it  clings  to  the  spoon  ;  strain  and  serve  it  separately*  Dress 
uffles  and  ortolans  high  tn  the  centre  of  the  dish,  on  toast  dipped  in 
mce, 

iLet-'40  minutes*    Average  Cost,  2^,  to  3^.  each ;  seldom  bought* 
ffl^cient  lor  10  persons, 
isonabl©  from  November  to  February, 

—HASHED  PARTRIDGES.     {Fi-.^Salmis  de  Perdrix.) 

jredients,— 3  young  partridges,  3  shalots,  a  sUce  of  lean  ham,  i 
t,  3  or  4  mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  s  cloves,  6  whole 
5rs,  i  pint  of  stock,  1  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a  small  lump  of 

>d6i — After  the  partridges  are  plucked  and  drawn,  roast  them  rather 
rdone,  and  cover  them  with  paper,  as  they  should  not  be  browned ; 
lem  into  joints,  take  off  the  skin  from  the  wings,  legs  and  breasts  1 
bese  into  a  stewpan,  cover  them  up,  and  set  by  until  the  gravy  is 
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ready.  Cut  a  slice  of  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them,  with  the 
carrots  sliced,  the  shalots,  mushrooms,  herbs,  cloves  and  pepper,  into  a 
stewpan ;  fry  them  hghtly  in  a  little  butter,  pour  in  the  stock,  add  the 
bones  and  trimming  from  the  partridges,  and  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Strain  the  gravy,  let  it  cool,  and  skim  oH  every  particle  of  fat ;  put 
it  to  the  legs,  wings  and  breasts,  add  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  and  a 
small  lump  of  sugar ;  let  all  gradually  wann  through  by  the  side  of  the 
tire,  and  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  serve,  and  garnish  the  dish  witli 
croi^tons.  The  remains  of  roast  partridge  answer  very  well  dressed  in 
this  way,  although  not  so  good  as  when  the  birds  are  in  the  first  instance 
only  half-roasted.  This  recipe  is  equally  suitable  for  pheasants,  moor- 
game,  &c.,  but  care  must  be  taken  always  to  skin  the  joints. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Coat,  3s.  to  4*.  td.  a  pair. 

Sufficient. — 2  or  3  partridges  for  an  entree. 

Seaaoxiable  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  Februaiy, 

1432.-PHEASANT     CUTLETS. 
(Fr.— Filets  de  Falsan  au  Jus.) 

IngredientB.-~2  or  3  pheasants,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  cayenne  and 
salt  to  taste,  brown  gravy. 

Mode^ — Procure  3  young  pheasants  that  have  been  hung  a  few  days  ; 
pluck,  draw  and  wipe  them  inside;  cut  them  into  joints;  remove  the 
bones  from  the  best  of  these ;  and  the  backbones,  trimmings,  &c.,  put 
into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  stock,  herbs,  vegetables,  seasoning,  &c.,  to 
make  the  gravy.  Flatten  and  trim  the  cutlets  of  a  good  shape,  egg-and 
bread-crumb  them,  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  pile  them  high  in  the 
dish,  and  pour  under  them  the  gravy  fnade  from  the  bones,  which  should 
be  strained,  flavoured  and  thickened.  One  of  the  small  bones  should  be 
stuck  on  the  point  of  each  cutlet. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2s,  6d,  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

Sufficient  for  2  entr6es. 

Seasonable  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  February. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING  GAME. 


1433-BLACKCOCK. 

Skilful  carving  of  game  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  .the  guests 
at  the  dinner-table;  for  game  seems  pre-eminently  to  be  composed  of 
such  delicate  limbs  and  tender  flesh  that  an  inapt  practitioner  appears  to 
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disadvantage  when  mauling  these  pretty  and  favourite  dibhes^  than 
■  acd  more  robu&t  pkces  de  resistance.  At  Lbe  option  of  the  cook^ 
lid  is  variously  served  with  or  without  the  head  on  \  and  al though 

not  personally  object 
;  appearance  of  the 

as  shown  in  Umi 
;utj  yet  it  seems  to 
>re  in  vogue  to  serve 
hout.     The    carvini* 

difficult,  but  should 
egantly    and    deftly 
Slices    from    the 
tj  cut  in  the  direction  ^^'''^  ^y^^- 

i  dotted  line  from  B  to  A,  should  be  taken  oft^  the  merrythought 
ced,  and  the  leg  and  wing  removed  by  running  the  knife  along  from 
3,  and  following  the  directions  given  under  the  head  of  boiletl  fowl* 
high,  which  is  considered  a  great  dehcacy,  may  be  reserviid  for  the 
honoured  guests ,  some  of  whom  may  also  esteem  the  brains  of  this 


1434.— WILD    DUCK. 

game  is  almost  universally  served  as  a  dainty*  and  not  as  a  dish 
.ad  the  assault  of  an  altogether  fresh  appetite^  these  dishes  are  not 

usually  cut  up  entirely,  but 
only  those  parts  are  served 
of  each  which  are  con* 
sidered  the  best  flavoured 
^nd  the  primestn  Of  wild- 
fowl,  the  breast  alone  is  con- 
ordered  by  epicures  worth 
eating,  and  stices  are  cut 
from  this,  in  the  direction 
itcd  by  the  lines,  A  to  B  ;  if  necessary,  the  leg  and  wing  can  be  taken 
passing  the  kiiife  from  C  to  D,  and  by  generally  following  the  direc- 
described  for  carving  boiled  fowl* 


tVILU    DLXIw 


1435.— ROAST  HARE. 

I  *■  Grand  Carver"  of  olden  times,  a  functionary  of  no  ordinary 
y,  was  pleased  when  he  had  a  hare  to  maaipulate,  for  his  skill  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  display.  Dinners  d  la  Russc  may  possibly, 
lilc,  save  modem  gentlemen  the  necessity  of  learning  the  art  which 
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ROAST    HARE. 


was  in  aald  lang  syne  one  of  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  the  youth- 
ful squire ;   but,  until  side-tables  become  universal,  or  till  we  see  the 

office  of  "  grand  carver  *' 
once  more  instituted,  it 
will  be  well  for  all  to  learn 
how  to  assist  at  the  carv- 
ingof  thisdish,which,if  not 
the  most  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance, is  a  very  general 
favourite.  The  hare,  hav- 
ing its  head  to  the  left,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut, 
should  be  first  served  by 
cutting  slices  from  each 
side  of  the  backbone,  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  from  C  to  D.  After  these  prime  parts  are  disposed 
of,  the  leg  should  next  be  disengaged  by  cutting  round  the  line  indicated 
by  the  figures  E  to  F.  The  shoulders  will  then  be  taken  off  by  passing  the 
knife  round  from  G  to  H.  The  back  of  the  hare  shoufd  now  be  divided  by 
cutting  quite  through  its  spine,  as  shown  by  the  line  A  to  B,  taking  care 
to  feel  with  the  point  of  the  knife  for  a  joint  where  the  back  may  be 
readily  penetrated.  It  is  the  usual  plan  not  to  serve  any  bone  in  helping 
hare ;  and  thus  the  flesh  should  be  sliced  from  the  legs  and  placed  alone 
on  the  plate.  In  large  establishments,  and  where  men  cooks  are  kept, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  backbone  of  the  hare,  especially  in  old 
animals,  is  taken  out,  and  then  the  process  of  carving  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably facilitated.  A  great  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
carving  hare  is,  that  plenty  of  gravy  should  accompany  each  helping ; 
otherwise  this  dish,  which  is  naturally  dry,  will  lose  half  its  flavour,  and 
so  become  a  failure.  Stuffing  is  also  served  with  it ;  and  the  ears,  which 
should  be  nicely  crisp,  and  the  brains  of  the  hare,  are  esteemed  as 
deHcacies  by  many  connoisseurs. 


1436.-GROUSE- 


Grouse  may  be  carved  in 
the  way  first  described  in  carv- 
ing partridge.  The  backbone 
of  the  grouse  is  highly  esteemed 
by  many,  and  this  part  of  many  ^ 
game  birds  is  considered  to 
possess  the  finest  flavour. 


Carving  of  Pheasant, 
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1437.— PARTRIDGES- 

re  are  several  ways  of  carving  this  most  familiar  game  bird-  The 
^sual  aad  sumroarj'  mode  is  to  carry  the  knife  sharply  along  the  top 
breast -bone  of  the  bird,  and  cat  it 
Lhroug'h,  thus  dividing  it  into  two 
ely  equal  and  similar  parts,  in 
ime  manner  as  carving  a  pigeon* 
er  plan  is  to  cut  it  into  three 
,  viz.,  by  severing  a  small  wing 
t^  on  either  side  from  the  body, 
llowing  the  line  B  to  A  in  the 
woodcnt ;  thus  making  two  help- 
vhen  the  breast  will  remain  for  a 
plate.  The  most  elegant  manner 
t  of  thrusting  baclt  the  body  from 
gs,  and  then  cutting  through  the 
;  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
t  to  B :  this  plan  will  give  four  or 
helpings  if  necessary.  ^oast  PARTujugs.. 

J43a-"PHEASANT. 

ng  the  fork  in  the  breast,  let  the  carver  cut  slices  from  it  in  the 
ion  of  the  lines  from  A  to  B  :  these  are  the  prime  pieces.     If  there  be 

more  guests  to  satisfy  than 
B  these  slices  will  ser\'e,  then 

"'wB  let  the  legs  and  wings  be 
disengaged  as  in  car\'ing  a 
fowl,  following  the  dotted 
line  to  remove  the  latter 
first  j  the  point  where  the 
wing  joins  the  neckbone 
bein  g  carefu  Uy  found .  The 
thought  will  come  olY  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  fowl*  The  most 
3  parts  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  preferred  in  a  fowl. 


ROAST   FKEASANT. 


il 


I439,^SN1PE, 

t  of  these  small  but  deUcious  birds  may 
ven  whole  to  a  gentleman ;  but  in 
ig  a  lady,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  them 
through  the  centre,  from  A  to  B,  com- 
f  dividing  them  into  equal  and  hke 
ns,  and  put  only  one  half  on  the  plate. 
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HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 


This  is  a  grand  dish  for  a  knight  of  the  carving-knife  to  exercise  his  skill 

/^ ^^^  upon,  and,  what   will   be 

pleasant  for  many  to  know, 
there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  the  performance.  An 
incision  being  made  com- 
pletely down  to  the  bone, 
in  the  direction  of  the  line 
A  to  B,  the  gravy  will  then  be  able  easily  to  flov'j  when  slices,  n6t  too 
thick,  should  be  cut  along  the  haunch,  as  indicated  4)y  the  line  D  to  C  ; 
that  end  of  the  joint  marked  C  having  been  turned  towards  the  carver,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  more  complete  command  over  the  joint.  Although 
some  epicures  affect  to  believe  that  some  parts  of  the  haunch  are  superior 
to  others,  yet  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  slices  cut 
above  and  below  the  line.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  serve  each  guest 
with  a  portion  of  fat ;  and  the  most  expeditious  cancer  is  the  best  carver, 
as,  like  mutton,  venison  .soon  begins  to  chill,  when  it  loses  much  of  its 
charm. 


i44i.~WOODCOCK. 

This  bird,  like  a  partridge,  may  be  carved  by  cutting  it  exactly  into  two 
like  portions,  or  made  into  three 
helpings,  as  described  in  carving 
partridge  (No.  1437).  The  back- 
bone is  considered  a  tit-bit  of  a 
woodcock,  and  by  many  the  thigh 
is  also  thought  a  great  delicacy. 
This  bird  is  served  in  the  manner 
advised  by  Brillat  Savarin  in  con- 
nection with  the  pheasant,  viz., 
on  toast  which  has  received  its  woodcock. 

dripping  whilst   toasting;  and  a  piece  of  this  toast  should  invariably 
accompany  each  plate. 


1442— landrail- 
Landrail,  being  trussed  Hke  Snipe,  with  the  exception  of  its  beings 

drawn,  may  be  carved  in  the  same  manner.— (S^e  No.  X439.) 
Ortolans  are  usually  helped  whole,  but  may  be  divided  for  ladies. — {See 

Snipe,) 


Carving  of  Plovers', 
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1443.-PTARMIGAN. 

lRMIgan,  being  of  much  the  same  size,  and  trussed  ill  the  same  man- 
s  the  reed-bird,  may  be  carved  in  the  manner  described  in  Grouse 
Cartridge  carving  (Nos.  1436  and  1437). 

1444.-QUAILS. 

iiLS, '  being  trussed  and  served  Hke  Woodcock,  may  be  similarly 
d.-^Sec  No.  1441.) 

1445.-PLOVERS. 

>VER3  may  be  carved  Hke  Quails  or  Woodcock,  being  trussed  and 
i  in  the  same  way  as  those  birds. — (See  No.  1441). 

1446.— TEAL. 

iL,  being  of  the  same  character  as  Widgeon  and  Wild  Duck,  may  be 
id,  in  carving,  in  the  same  style. 

1447.-WIDGEON. 

DGEON  may  be  carved  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  regard  to 
Duck,  at  No.  I434« 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1448.  Vegetarianism, — As  it  is  intended  that  this  book  shall  afford  useful 
information  for  all  housekeepers,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  add  this  chapter  for 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  do  not  eat  animal  food,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  do 
not  destroy  animal  life  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  themselves.  It  has  been  added 
the  more  readily  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  English  people  make  too 
small  a  use  of  vegetable  food,  and  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  its  nutritive  value, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  ways  of  preparing  it. 

There  are  living  in  England  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  roughly  classed  together  as  vegetarians,  and  who,  in  point  of  fact,  either 
abstain  from  animal  food  altogether,  or  who  only  take  it  in  such  forms  as  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  very  occasionally  fish.  Of  course  these  last  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  vegetable  feeders,  for  all  these  animal  products  are  highly  con- 
centrateci  forms  of  nourishment  Of  course,  too,  vegetarians  abstain  from  meat 
from  many  and  mixed  motives,  with  which  in  the  present  place  we  have  little  to 
do.  It  is  said  that  health  suffers  from  our  flesh-eating  habits ;  that  moral  excel- 
lence is  most  easily  attained  on  a  simple  diet ;  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
cattle-market  and  the  slaughter-house  are  disgraceful  to  humanity ;  that  money 
spent  on  unnecessary  food  should  be  applied  to  the  elevation  of  the  race.  Under 
all  these  heads  there  is  much  to  be  said.  No  one  will  deny  that  more  evil  comes 
from  eating  too  much  than  from  eating  too  little,  and  that  the  foods  people  do  eat 
too  much  of  are.  as  a  rule,  meat,  game,  fish,  eggs,  cream,  milk,  cheese,  upon 
which  the  culinary  art  seems  often  to  be  exercised  only  to  tempt  us  beyond  the 
appeasement  of  appetite  for  the  gratification  of  taste.  No  man  eats  too  much  of 
bread  and  potatoes.  Hence  the  prevalence  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  diseases 
of  the  overtaxed  excretory  organs.  Again,  one  does  not  look  for  moral  excellence 
in  a  bear ;  but  there  is  the  pertinent  case  of  Baron  Liebig's  bear  at  Giessen — 
tame  and  harmless  so  long  as  it  was  fed  on  vegetable  food,  savage  when  it  was 
fed  on  meat.  The  slaughter-house,  meat-eaters  try  to  forget.  And  as  for  money, 
Christmas  bills,  with  the  butcher's  at  the  head  of  them,  have  passed  into  a 
proverb. 

1449.  Lenten  Fare, — It  is  curious  that  it  has  often  been  customary,  or 
prescribed  as  a  duty,  to  abstain  from  flesh  during  certain  seasons  or  under  special 
circumstances.  The  Lenten  fast  was  ordered,  and  was  observed  all  over  the 
Christian  world.  In  French  cookery-books  a  chapter  corresponding  to  this  treats 
of  food  for  Lent  and  fast-days.  Among  English-speaking  people,  who  have,  in 
the  past  years  of  prosperity,  consumed  an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  meat,  the 
protest  against  indulgence,  and  the  call  for  a  simpler  diet,  comes  from  anothei 
quarter. 
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0,  U7i€it  VeifCfUViuns  Teach  115.— One  benefit  that  we  are  likely 
3  from  the  labours  of  vegetarians  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  available 

It  wtll  not  be  denied  that  it  i^  best  for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual 
[e  1J5C  of  every  food  that  is  wholesotne  and  attainable  ;  nor  ^viU  tho^  who 
hought  at  all  about  this  matter  hesitate  to  say  that  the  foods  in  every<-day 
this  count ry^  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  are  lamentably  few  in 
ir.  Of  the  few  foods  in  constant  demand  the  price  naturally  increa^es^ 
3ther  foods,  far  cheaper  and  ouite  as  nourishing,  meet  with  no  sale  at  all. 
of  the  recipes  in  other  parts  of  the  book  fnight,  of  course,  h&  used  by  vege* 
t,  since  they  contain  no  animal  food  ;  and  we  propose  to  add  here  recipes 
^king  pulse,  the  cereals  and  fruits,  as  well  as  for  what  is  often  understood 
etables« 

1.  What  is  Vegetable  ?—  An  English  cook*s  idea  of  vegetables  is  any- 
;hat  can  be  served  as  an  addenaura  to  the  meat  course.  It  is  unnecessary 
It  out  that  no  person  could  live  wholesomely  on  boiled  potatoes  and  cab> 
with  a  piece  of  bread.  Vegetables  Include  all  vegetable  food*  and  there  is 
son  why  we  should  not  bestow  upon  thatn  some  of  tbe  care  in  selection  and 
It  ion  that  now  is  bestowed  upon  meat*  A  vegetarian  would  be  very  ill -fed 
average  middle-class  table;  and  the  Englishman  who  fasts  in  Xjent  will 
bly  be  compelled,  even  if  he  do  not  desire,  to  submit  to  some  amount  of 
tion.  as  ivelL  as  10  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  because  of  the 
jic:e  of  English  cooks.  £ut  a  vegetarian  need  submit  to  no  starvation : 
:jrst  that  will  happen  to  him  will  be  that  he  longs  for  the  more  bigbty- 
red  and  more  stimulating  diet  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Being 
lependable  on  custom »  it  seems  likely  that,  having  in  the  past  accustomed 
ives  to  one  sort  o^  food,  we  could  in  tbe  future  accustom  our^ves  to 
^r,  if  sufficient  reason  were  shown  to  convince  us  of  an  advanta^  to  be 
L 

t2.  Constituents  OfFaotL—l\  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  whether 
ves  on  animal  or  vegetable  food,  the  same  constituents  must  be  present* 
r,  starch  or  sugar,  fat,  salts,  and  flesh-formers  are  not  less  demanded  by 
ass  of  the  community  than  by  the  rest, 

for  water,  it  is  free  to  all :  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  most  vegeta- 
:ookery-books  there  is  a  lar^e  preponderance  of  soups,  and  stews,  and 
Iges,  all  moist  foods,  containing  much  water,  and  therefore  not  calling  for 
water  to  accompany  them.  Vegetable  food  is  not  provocative  of  thirst  to 
une  extent  that  animal  food  is.  In  most  of  the  recipes,  condiments  and 
niogs  are  sparingly  used  ;  in  some  they  are  not  tised  at  alL  We  have,  how- 
in  the  few  recipes  that  follow,  added  a  usual  amount  of  seasoning,  sinca 
are  plenty  of  vegetarian  cookery-books,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  gain  for 
;cSpes  the  favour  of  the  general  public. 

?3.  StUf*fh  or  Siiffaj*  is  at  all  times  a  vegetable  food,  and  is  therefore 
by  all.     The  people  who  go  without  starch  are  those  who  live  in  the  region 

and  suow,  where  plants  cannot  grow;  and  where  a  rigid  vegetarian  would 
have  to  give  up  the  struggle  of  life.     The  prepared  starches,  such  as  com- 

arrowroot,  sago  and  tapioca,  are  very  cheap,  and  starch,  in  combinatioD 
other  substances — in  potatoes,  flour,  rice,  oatmeal— ^ is  commoner  stiM.  ^ 

j4,  F'fit  is  rather  a  difficulty  with  some,  who  get  over  it  by  having  recourse 
[tter,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  always^  butter,  and  not  butterine.  But 
is  a  small  quantity  of  fat  in  cereals,  and  in  many  foods  where  it  is  not  sus^ 
±  Vegetable  oils  are  t^oth  palatable  and  cheap*  There  is  olive  oil,  used 
alads  very  sparingly  in  this  country,  very  plentifully  on  the  Continent; 
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walnut  oil.  also  common  in  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland;  cotton-seed  oil, 
pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  exported  to  England  in  large 
quantities,  partly  to  adulterate  the  ditarer  kindsof  oils,  partly  for  more  legitimate 
use  in  preserving  fish  and  in  firjring.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  "frying  oil "  by  the 
poorer  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  it  used  in  cookshops.  Poi>py*seed  oil  is 
seldom  seen,,  but  is  cheapo  nearly  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  Palm-oil  is  used,  in  the 
countries  where  it  grows  as  a  food.  and.  if  refined,  would  be  unobjectionable  and 
cheap ;  but  at  present  it  is  imported  into  this  country  for  manufBictariag  purposes, 
and  IS  not  refined,  as  it  easily  might  be.  There  are  many  other  vq^^etawe  fats 
now  available,  or  likely  in  the  future,  with  improved  manufacturing  skall.  to 
become  so. 

Of  all  the  cereals,  maize  contains  most  fat,  and  rice  the  least.  Oatmeal  has 
rather  more  than  wheat-meal,  and  considerably  more  than  flour. 

1465.  Albuminoids,  popularly  described  as  flesh-fbrmers,  are  also  found,  to 
some  extent,  in  all  unprepared  foods.  Gluten  in  flour,  fibrin  in  all  the  cereals, 
albumen  in  all  seeds  and  nttts,  nitrogen  in  some  fofm^  in  every  plant  thatgiows 
--->these  all  supply  flesh-formers  in  different  quantities.  Vegetable  feeders 
never  recommend,  and'seldom  practise,  the  habit  of  eating  very  white  bread,  and 
so  get  moreflesh-JPormers  by  that  channel  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the 
great  stand-by.  fs  in  the 'pulses— beans,  peas  and  lentils— whidi  are  richer  in 
idbifraittoids  than  a^y  other  lood  that  is  known.  Maccaroni  and  semoliaa, 
though  made  only  of  wheat  and  water,  are  richer  in  flesh-formers  than  the  white 
'Wheat-flour  comtnotily  used. 

Many  recipes,  given  liere,  and  also  in  approved  vegetarian  cookery-books,  nse 
imHt  aad'^egg^  in  abundance.  These  animal  foods  are  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions that  are  made  to  meat.  At  any  rate,  they  are  higbl3^>conc6ntrated  fbods, 
containing  much  nourishment  in  a  small  space,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  albu- 
minoids. 

We  hdive  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  chiefly  from  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits  that  we  all  must  draw  our.  supplies  of  salts,  whether  we  eat 
meat  in  addition  or  no. 
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1456.-VEGETABLE    STOCK.    (F/.-^BouUron  Maigre.) 

Xngredi9&ts.^~<2  quarts  of  water^  2  02.  of  haricot  Jbeansi  2  oz.  of  split 
peas,  z  onion,  i  carrot,  ^  stick  of  celery,  parsley  and  herbs,  pepper*  salt, 
5  cloves  and  a  blade  of  mace.  ' 

',.  Stpde.— QToil  ia  2  quarts  of  water  for  5  or  4  hours  all  the  above 
veget3i>ies«  since  and  herbs.  Strain  it*oif.  It  *vill  keep  hr  some  time  if 
it  is  let  to  stand  and  poured  off  from  the  sediment. , 

'  Note»^Tfaia  may  serve  as  the  basis,  of  a.  good  many  soups  and  sauqes.  just  as 
atock  made  of  meat  and  bcmes  serves  man/  purposes.  •  All  t:ooks  taxy  be  assured 
that  if  gravy  has  to  be  made,  and  no  meat. is  at  hand  t6  make  it  of.  water  in 
^rhich  any  v^etables  have  been  boiled  (except  potatoes)  will  be  better  than 
water  from  the  tap  or  kettle. 
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,      .    1+57.-HOTCH    POTCH.  ' ; 

grcdients. — 3  oz.  of  pearl   barley,  i   small  cabbage,  1  oarrote,   f 
p,  a  oDioas,  parsley  and  herbs,  3  ok,  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
irts  of  water, 
ode.— Put  the  barley  on  the  fire  with  the  cold  water.    Scrape  or 

one  of  the  carrots,  and  put  it  aside  in  a  httle  water.  Chop  all  the 
^f  the  vegetables  ver>'  smalU  and  when  the  water  boils  put  them  in 

the  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  There  should  be  enough  vegetable^  to 
?  it  rathei-  thick.  Boil  it  all  for  z  hours,  then  put  in  the  scraped 
its  and  boil  another  half  hour. 

te* — Any  other  vegetable  may  be  used.  Thuss  are  the  moiit  coffimon  ; 
c,  ifreen  peas,  when  they  are  rather  old,  and  celery  are  all  suitable, 

\      i458,^WHITE    SOUP.    *  "■"  "    ^      ;■ 
gredients*— Onions,  turnips,  potatoes,  celery,  parsnips,  artichokes» 
3  Jb^  ;  3  pints  of  water,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  dessertepooiifhl  of  flour  or 
lour,  I  o;;.  of  butter,  salt, 

&de»^ — Cut  2  lbs»  weij^ht  of  auy  white  vegetables  or  of  ieveral  sorts 
d  (^which  is  better)  into  pieces,  and  boil  them  until  soft  iu  the  water 
salt  and  butter.  Ral>  them  through  a  sieve  or  colaiiderT  put  them 
in  the  saucepan  with  the  milk,  and  let  it  boiL  Put  in  the  flour  the 
thin^,  mixed  smooth  with  a  little  cold  water  or  milU*  Let  it  boil 
,  and  ser^^e  with  dice  of  fried  bread,  .  ^  .. 

H59.-POTATO    SOUP. 

gTBdiontB, — 2  lb&<  of  potatoes,  i  leek,  i  stick  of  celery,  |  pint  of 
li,  I  pint  of  milkj  i  quart  of  water,  2  o^.  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  z  o^i 
go  or  tapioca. 

QCl6< — Cut  up  the  vegetables,  using  only  the  white,  part  of  the  leek,  ^ 
put  them  in  a  eaucepan  with  the  butter.  Let  them  cook  for  about 
liuutes,  but  not  take  colour  ^  then  add  the  milk  aud  water,  and  boil 
t  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  rub  through  a 
iieve*  B oil  it  again,  adding  more  milk  if  necessary,  and  let  the  sago 
ler  till  it  is  transparent.  Add  the  cream  the  last  thing,  and  do  not 
boil  again*     Serve  with  fried  bread. 

te. — Do  not  make  it  in  an  iron  saucepan,  or  it  will  be  a  bad  colonr. 


i46a-^COUNT    RUMFORD'S    SOUP. 

gredients.— i  lb-  of  Scotch  barley,  5  ozi  of  epUt  peas,  12  ox*  of 
toes,  1  tablespoon  fills  of  vinc^av,  2  quarts  of  water,  \  lb.  of  bread  or 
J-crosts,  salt,  sweet  herbs. 
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Mode.— First  boil  the  barley,  peas  and  water  for  a  hours  very  slowly  ; 
then  add  the  potatoes,  vinegar  and  salt,  and  simmer  for  another  hour. 
Put  in  the  bread  just  before  serving. 

Note. — If  it  is  cooked  fast  more  water  will  have  to  be  added,  as  it  will  boil 
away ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  simmer  it. 

1461.— GREEN  PEA  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  peas,  with  their  shells ;  i  small  lettuce,  a  spray 
of  parsley  and  one  of  mint,  i  small  leek,  2  quarts  of  water,  i  pint  of  milk, 
or  milk  and  cream ;  salt,  pepper,  soda,  sugar. 

Mode.— Shell  the  peas  and  put  them  into  the  boiling  water  and  soda, 
with  their  shells  and  the  other  vegetables.  In  about  20  minutes  take  out 
a  few  of  the  peas  for  garnish  and  rub  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  through 
a  sieve.  The  greater  part  of  the  shells  can  be  rubbed  through,  and  they 
make  quite  as  good  soup  as  the  peas  themselves.  Boil  the  soup  again, 
adding  sugar  and  seasoning  and  the  milk.  If  cream  is  put  in  it  must  not 
be  boiled.    Garnish  with  the  whole  peas  and  serve  at  once. 

1462.— BROWN  VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — 2  quarts  of  water,  a  slice  of  bread,  x  cabbage,  2  carrots, 
X  turnip,  2  onions,  2  potatoes,  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  i  tablespoonful  of  oil. 

Mode. — Fry  a  sliced  onion  in  a  little  oil  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  sauce- 
pan. When  it  is  brown,  but  not  burnt,  add  2  quarts  of  water,  salt,  pepper, 
a  slice  of  stale  bread  toasted,  and  vegetables  cut  up  small.  One  small 
cabbage,  2  carrots,  x  turnip,  2  onions,  2  or  3  potatoes,  and  a  bunch  of 
parsley  make  a  good  soup.  French  beans,  peas,  with  their  shells,  celery, 
parsnips,  or  any  other  vegetable  may  be  added.  Boil  3  or  4  hours,  then 
mash  it  through  a  colander,  or  in  the  saucepan  with  a  spoon,  boil  another 
10  minutes,  and  the  soup  is  ready.  If  it  is  too  thick,  add  more  water  and 
boil  ten  minutes  after  putting  the  water  in ;  if  too  thin,  boil  fast  with  the 
lid  off  the  saucepan  until  it  is  thick  enough. 
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1463.-FRIED  BANANAS. 

Ingredients.— Bananas,  peeled ;  flour,  oil  or  butter  to  fry. 

Mode. — Cut  the  bananas  in  slices  and  flour  each,  fry  a  light  brown  in 
a  frying  pan,  sprve  with  fried  bpjsad,  or  with  poached  eggs,  as  bacon  and 
eggs  are  served. 
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1464.-CURRIED  BEANS. 

redientfl.— i  pint  of  haricot  beaas,  half  a  canot,  1  apple,  i  onion,  a 
»ooDful  of  oil  or  some  butter,  t  dessertspoonful  of  flonr  and  curry 
r  mixed,  i  pint  of  water^  rice. 

le, — Bake  the  beans  ia  a  slow  oven  with  water  until  soft,  grate  or 
be  vegetables  very  fine,  melt  the  oil,  add  the  vegetables  and  firy  for 
inutes,  then  the  flour  and  curry,  and  last  of  all  the  water  or  an 
juantity  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  beaas  were  boiled,  if  any  remains. 
id  thicken,  add  the  beans^  make  it  thoroughly  hot,  and  serve  with 
er  of  bolted  rice.  If  the  rice  ia  not  very  well  boiled,  which  may 
1  witb  an  inexperienced  cook,  press  it  into  a  mould  or  into  teacups, 
kem  Qut  into  the  middle  of  the  dish^  and  pour  the  beans  round. 

'^ — Peas  and  lentils  may  be  cooked  ia  the  same  way,  or  indeed  any  kind 
table. 

H65.--BEAN  CROQUETTES. 

redlents. — ^B oiled  beans,  bread-crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  onion,  egg  or 
nd  milk,  oil  to  fry. 

ifi, — Take  some  boiled  haricot  beans — any  that  are  left  over  from 
of  the  day  before  will  do ^m ash  them,  add  bread-crumbs  enough  to 
hem  stiflf  enough  to  mould,  a  little  chopped  onion,  pepper  and  salt. 
them  into  balls  or  flat  cake^^  egg-and*bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  in 
I  Serve  ^vith  some  sauce,  or  brown  gravy  poured  round,  and  garnish 
ied  parsley.  If  peas  are  preferred,  the  ordinary  split  peas  can  Ue 
and  If  lentils,  either  the  Egyptian  or  the  German,  but  the  latter  are 
though  dearer.  Parsley  and  herbs,  or  lemon^peel,  can  be  added 
■oved.    They  must  be  eaten  hot. 

i46a-POTTED   BEANa 

redidntB. — i  pint  of  haricot  beans,  2  oz.  of  bread  crumbs,  2  oz,  oi 
cheese,  grated ;  2  oz,  of  butter,  cayenne,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg  to 

ie, — Bake  the  beans  in  a  slow  oven,  pound  them  in  a  mortar, 
:  the  other  ingredients  gradually.  Press  it  into  pots,  and  rua  a 
utter  over  the  top  if  it  is  to  keep  many  days.  It  makes  very  good 
iches  with  bread  and  batter. 


1+67,-BEANS  AND  TOMATOES. 

redients* — Baked  or  boiled  haricot  beans,  t  or.  of  florr*  I  oz.  of 
,  i  pint  of  the  water  in  which  the  beans  were  cooked,  2  table- 
fuls  of  tomato  sauce. 
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Modo.^StraiQ  the  beans,  thicken  the  liquor  with  flour,  or  flour  and 
butter,  add  the  tomato  sauce,  and  let  it  boil.  Put  in  the  beans,  and 
9erve  as  soon  as  it  is  hot. 

1468.-BREAD  CUTLETS. 

Ingredients.— Slices  of  bread,  niilk,  nutmeg,  pepper,  chopped  parsley, 
herbs  and  lemon-peel,  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  oil  to  frj\ 

Mode.— Cut  slices  of  bread  of  a  suitable  shape  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Soak  them  in  a  little  milk  on  a  plate,  but  not 
so  long  that  they  break.  Mix  the  parsley,  herbs,  lemon-peel,  spice  and 
bread-crumbs.  Break  the  egg  on  a  plate,  dip  each  slice  into  it  and  then 
in  the  crumbs,  and  fry  at  once  in  a  frying-pan.  Drain  on  paper,  and 
serve  hot. 

1469.-CROQUETTES  OF   HOMINY. 

Ingredients.— I  breakfafcteupftil  of  hominy,  i  quart  of  milk,  i  oz.  of 
butter,  2  eggs,  salt,  cayenne  to  taste,  bread-cruml^s,  oil  to  fry. 

Mode.— Soak  the  hominy  in  water  all  night,  a;wJ  next  morning  boil  it 
in  the  milk  till  tender.  Let  it  cool,  add  the  bnttef,.Jj  egg,  and  seasoning. 
When  quite  cold  shape  it  in  balls*  egg-and-bread"«crumb  each,  fry  in  a 
saucepan  of  oil,  and  serve  with  tomato  or  onion  sauce  round. 

1470.-CARROT  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.- Boiled  carrots,  half  their  bulk  in  bread-crumbs,  1  or  2 
eggs,  pepper  and  salt,  2  oz,  of  butter,  white  sauce. 

Mode.-^'Boil  some  carrots  until  soft,  and  either  chop  them  small  orrub 
them  through  a  sieve,  add  the  crumbs  and  butter,  and  eggs  enough  to 
^ind  the  whole  together,  with  seasoning  to  taste.  If  eggs  are  not  used,  a 
couple  of  tablespoonliils  of  flour  and  a  little  mUk  should  be  put  in. 
Butter  a  pudding- basin,  put  in  the  mixture,  steam  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  according  to  size,  tiirn  it  out  and  serve  hot  with'  white  Sfiuce 
poured  round. 

Note.'— This  can  be  made  with  other  vegetable?.  Cfiopped  turnips  or  cauli* 
flowers  are  very  good  mixed  with  the  carrot. 

147X.-FORCEMEAT   FRITTERS, 

(Mrs,  Brotherton's  Recipe.) 

Ingredients.— 8  02.  of  bread-crunbs,  s  oz.  of  butter,  4  eggs,  ^  pint  of 
cream,  i  oz.  of  chopped  parsley,  i  oz,  of  leeks,  J  oz.  of  sweet  marjoram, 
winter  savory  and  lemon  thyme,  mixed. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  bread-crumbs;  add  the  parsley,  leek^ 


Mushroom  Piddin}f, 
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rbsi  \  season  with  pepper  atnd  salt ;  mix  the  whole  with  the  eggs* 
?ateu,  and  the  cream ;  fry  in  fritters  together  with  ^  hard-boiled 
it  in  dices  ;  place  the  eggs  round  the  fritters,  and  serve  with  brown 
joured  over  tbe  whole,  and  currant  jelly, 

1472.-LENHL   RISSOLES. 

:"ecUents.— i  lb.  of  lentils »  boiled  or  baked  j  ^  o^.  of  butter,  pepper 
It^  notmeg,  pastrj^ 

le.^ — Cook  the  lentils  UDtit  they  are  soft  enough  to  mash,  add  the 
and  seasoning.  They  ought  not  to  be  very  dry.  Roll  the  pastry 
lin  and  cut  it  into  rounds  with  a  tea  cup.  Into  each  round  pat  a 
F  the  lentil  mixture,  fold  it  up,  wet  the  edge,  and  stick  it  together, 
id*  bread -crumb  the  rissoles,  and  fry  them  in  oil.  Serve  hot  with 
arsley^.    The  whole  lentils  are  the  best  to  use  for  this  purpose, 

1473--MACCARONI  AND  ONION  FRITTERS. 

'edients. — 4  oz.  of  onions,  2,  oz.  of  maccaroni,  6  oi,  of  bread-crumbi^, 
seasoning.. 

Ldp — Stew  the  maccaroni  io  watcr»  and  \vhen  tender,  drain  and  cut 
lall  pieces;  add  the  onions,  boiled  and  chopped, the  bread-crumbs 
led  with  a  little  water,  and  the  eggs  well  beaten  ;  seasou  with 
and  salt ;  fry  the  fritters,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 


1474,-MUSHROOM   PUDDING, 

*edients.— li  lb.  of  flour,  S  o^,  of  butter,  i  teaspoonfuL  of  baldng 
:,  cold  water,  i  quart  of  mushrooms,  picked  and  peeled ;  pepper  and 

ie. — Make  a  crust  with  the  flour,  powder  and  5  oz»  of  the  butter, 
greased  puddicg-basin,  put  in  the  mushrooms  with  the  rest  of  the 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  water.  Finisii  off  like  a  beef-pudding, 
r  hotir.  .  -  ^. ,     ^ 

r475._MACCARONI  AND  TOMATOES- 
redienta. — i  lb.  of  Naples  maccaroni,  suit  and  water,  \  oz.  of  flour, 
Df  butter,  3  table spooafuls  of  tomato  sauce,    1   onion  stuck  with 

ie.— Drop  the  maccaroni  into  fast-boiling  water,  with  sdt  and  the 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour*  or  until  it  is  tender,  and  drain  the 
Dff.  Melt  the  butter  iu  a  saucepan,  add  the  flour  and  the  water 
should  be  about  half  a  pint),  let  it  boil^  theti  stir  in  the  sauce  and 
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the  maccaroni.    When  it  is  hot  through  it  is  ready  to  serve.    The  onioil 
should  be  removed. 

1476.-MACCARONI   PUDDING. 

Ingredient8.~-6  oz.  of  maccaroni,  J  lb.  of  bread,  i  teaspoonful  of 
parsley,  i  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  lemon  peel,  spice,  pepper  and 
salt,  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  egg. 

Mode. — Parboil  the  maccaroni,  and  with  it  line  a  pint  buttered  basin. 
Soak  the  bread  in  cold  water,  squeeze  it  dry,  and  add  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients  with  any  maccaroni  that  may  be  over,  cut  into  pieces.  Fill 
the  basin  and  press  it  down.  Cover  it  with  battered  paper,  and  steam  it 
i^  hour.    Serve  hot  with^brown  sauce. 

i477.^POTATOES  WITH  CHEESE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  boiled- potatoes,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  pepper 
and  salt,  3  oz.  of  grated  cheese,  browned  bread-crumbs,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Mash  the  potatoes  while  hot,  add  the  milk,  seasoning,  half  the 
butter  and  the  cheese.  Butter  a  pie  dish,  strew  the  crumbs  rather  thickly, 
put  in  the  potatoes,  and  bake  half  an  hour#in  a  good  oven.  Turn  it  out 
and  serve  hot. 

1478.— POTATO  PIE. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  potatoes,  i  onion,  I  stick  of  celer>%  i  oz.  ot 
butter,  I  oz.  of  sago  or  tapioca,  seasoning,  paste  to  cover,  water  or  milk. 

Mode. — Slice  the  potatoes  and  the  celery,  fry  the  onion  in  half  the 
butter,  and  fill  a  pie  dish  with  these,  strewing  in  the  sago,  and  seasoning 
to  taste.  Fill  up  with  water  or  milk,  put  on  a  cover  of  paste,  and  bake  in 
good  oven  for  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  size. 

1479.-POTATO  ROLLS. 

Ingredients.'^Pastry,  potatoes,  turnips,  celery,  onion,  parsley,  Sweet 
herbs,  seasoning,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode.—Cut  the  potatoes  small.  To  each  pound  add  one  small  turnip, 
I  stick  of  celery,  i  small  onion,  chopped  parsley,  herbs  and  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  the  butter.  Roll  out  the  paste  to  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  in 
rounds  or  squares,  fill  each  with  the  vegetables,  fold  it  up  like  a  turnover, 
and  bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 

1480.--POTATO  SANDERS. 

Ingredients. — Boiled  potatoes,  flour,  salt,  bread-crusts  soaked  in  water, 
chopped  parsley  and  herbs,  seasoning,  i  an  onion  soaked  in  boiling  water. 
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hIq. — Have  the  potatoes  liot  if  possible,  work  into  them  enough 
to  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  in  squares*    Squeeze  the  bread  dry,  add  the 
ingredients,  put  a  httlc  m  each  square,  and  ^nish  off  like  sausage 
Bake  in  a  good  oven  for  20  minutes,  and  scn'c  hot. 
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i+Sn^SAVOURY  RICE. 

JredieiLtB. — i  lb.  of  rice,  1  onion,  5  table  spoon  fills  of  gmted  cheese, 
Icspoonfuls  of  tomato  sauce,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and 
H,  cayenne  and  salt,  1  oz».  of  butter. 

>de. — Boil  the  rice  iu  water  with  one  small  onion  chopped  fine, 
a  tender  and  nearly  dry,  stir  in  the  other  ingredients.  It  should  be 
enough  to  make  a  mound  on  the  dish.    Serve  hot, 

1482,— VEGETABLE   GOOSE. 

^redlents. — -J  lb-  of  bread-crumbs  soaked  in  cold  water,  i  onion, 
spoonful  of  parsley  and  herbs,  i  oz.  of  buttert  pepper  and  salt. 
ade.— Squeeze  the  bread  nearly  dry,  and  roash  it.  Mix  in  the  other 
dients,  chopped  small.  Butter  a  Yorkshire  pudding  dish,  put  in  the 
1.  iiud  bake  in  a  good  oven  for  about  an  hour.  Serve  hot,  cut  in 
res. 

14S3— VEGETABLE    PIE, 

gredients,— I  onion,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  i  stick  of  celery^  a  handful 
een  peas,  J  oa  of  sago  or  tapioca,  i  o^.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  a 
loonfnl  of  flour,  paste  to  cover. 

Dd6,— Stew  ail  the  above  ingredients  together  in  a  very  little  water 
they  are  nearly  cooked.  They  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces. 
I  put  them  in  a  pic-dish,  cover  it  with  crust  like  a  meat  pie,  and  bake 
til  the  cnist  is  done.  It  may  be  made  of  any  vegetables  that  are  in 
in,  A  few  mushrooms  always  improve  it,  or  some  mushroom 
let. 


148+-VEGETABLE    PIE, 

{A  rmihcr  Mode.) 
[gredient0i~|  lb.  of  boiled  maccaroni,  3  hard-boiled  eggs,  veal  for€e« 
[,    made  with  butter  or  oil  instead  of  suet,  i  or  2  tomatoes,  if 
oved,  ^,^ 

iode.— Prepare  and  slice  the  abo%'e  ingredients,  fill  a  pie-dish,  and 
h  as  for  meat  pie*    Bake  till  the  crust  is  done. 
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VEGETABLE    SAUCES 


1485— BROWN    GRAVY. 

Ingredients.— 2  onions,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  f  pint  of  hot  water, 
seasoning,  i  oz.  of  butter  or  a  tablespoonful  of  oil. 

Mode. — Chop  the  onions,  fry  them  brown  in  the  butter,  add  the  flour, 
and  let  that  brown  also.  Pour  in  the  water,  and  stir  till  it  thickens ; 
then  season  it  to  taste.  It  is  better  to  use  any  kind  of  vegetable  stock 
than  water. 

i486.-^BROWN    GRAVY. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— I  onion,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  parsley,  herbs  and  bay 
leaf,  I  oz.  of  butter,  1  pint  of  water,  i  dessertspoonful  of  vinegar,  a  lump 
of  sugar,  spice,  a  teaspoonful  of  sauce. 

Mode.— Fry  the  chopped  vegetables  in  the  butter  until  they  are  dark 
brown ;  add  the  flour  and  water,  and  stir  till  it  boils ;  then  put  in  the 
parsley^  herbs,  vinegar,  sugar,  spice  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Let  it 
simmer  by  the  side  of  the  Are  for  an  hour.  Strain  it,  and  add  the  sauce. 
If  it  is  not  dark  enough,  it  can  be  poloured  with  burnt  sugar;  but  it  ought 
to  be,  especially  if  a  few  onion  skins  are  put  in. 

1487.--SHARP  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.-^Salad  oil,  i  onion,  1  tomato,  3  mushrooms,  garlic, 
1  oz,  of  flour,  I  pint  of  water,  vinegar,  sweet  herbsi  pepper  and  salt, 
nutmeg. 

Mode. — Put  into  a  saucepan  a  wineglassful  of  oil  with  an  onion,  a 
tomato,  and  a  few  mushrooms  and  a  bit  of  garlic,  all  very  flnely  chopped. 
In  about  ten  minutes'  time  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  then  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  or  vegetable  stock,  and  stir  till  it  boils.  Put 
in  3  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  a  few  sweet  herbs.  Simmer  for  some 
minutes ;  strain  and  serve.    The  garlic  may  be  omitted. 

ijbs.-tomato  sauce. 

Ingredients. — 6  tomatoes,  pepper  and  salt,  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  tomatoes  in  just  enough  water  to  prevent  their 
burning  and  cook  them  till  soft,  either  in  the  oven  or  over  the  fire.  Put 
them  through  a  sieve,  warm  them  again,  add  a  very  little  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 
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1489.-TOMATO  SAUCE. 

(Another  Mode.) 

gredients.— 4  or  6  tomatoes,  i  oz.  of  butter^^  02«  of  flour,  i  pl&t 
ater,  seasoning  as  above. 

ode. — Prepare  the  tomatoes  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  or  peel  and 
ter  them,  removing  the  core  and  pips  before  they  are  cooked.  Make 
arter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter  with  the  above  ingredients,  add  the 
itoes  and  the  seasoning,  give  It  one  boil,  and  serve.  Some  persons 
to  add  a  flavour  of  onion,  which  should  be  cooked  with  the  tomato 
then  removed. 

1490.-WHITE    SAUCE    FOR    PUDDrrsiGS. 

gredients.— I  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  comflourj  a  tablespoonfuls  of 
>  J  pint  of  water,  i  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar. 
ode. — Boil  the  lemon-rind  in  the  water,  mix  the  cornflour  with  milk 
smooth  paste,  and  pour  the  boiling  water  on.    Put  it  back  in  the 
epan  with  the  sugar,  and  let  it  boil ;  add  the  lemon  juiqe,  and  serve. 


FLOUR     FOODS, 


1491— OATMEAL  PORRIDGE. 

igredients.— To  each  J  pint  of  water  about  1  oz.  of  oatmeal. 
!ode. — Three  qualities  are  sold — the  coarse,  fine,  and  medium  oat- 
I.  Either  can  be  used.  The  coarse  required  longer  boiling.  There 
nany  diflerent  ways  of  making  porridge,  and  many  different  sbrts  of 
idge  when  made.  The  common  plan  is  to  boil  the  water  with  salt, 
while  it  boils  fast  to  stir  in  the  meal  with  one  hand  and  add  it  with  the 
r.  When  it  is  thick  enough,  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer 
wenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  surer  way  to  get  no  lumps  is  to 
'  cold  water  on  the  meal  ir  a  basin  and  stir  it  smooth,  then  to  put  it 
a  saucepan,. and  boil  all  for  half  an  hour.  A  third  plan  is  to  pour 
Dg  water  over  the  meal  and  to  let  it  stand  all  night,  then  in  the 
ling  to  boil  it  until  it  is  of  the  required  consistence.  Serve  with 
r,  treacle,  salt,  or  cold  or  hot  milk,  as  taste  may  dictate. 

12  -MAIZE  MEAL  PORRIDGE,  POLENTA,  OR  MUSH. 

igredients.— -Indian  meal, salt,  water. 

[ode.— Boil  a  saucepan  half  full  of  water,  strew  in  meal  with  one 
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hand  and  stir  with  the  other.    Boil  5  or  10  minutes.    Stir  in  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  serve  hot. 

Note.— Both  yellow  and  white  maize  meal  is  sold.  It  must  be  used  quickly, 
or  kept  in  a  covered  tin,  as  it  very  soon  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
turns  bitter.  Maize  meal  is  also  sold  in  packets,  steam-dried  and  partially 
cooked. 

1493— HOMINY   PORRIDGE. 

Ingredients. — Hominy,  water,  a  piece  of  butter. 

Mode. — Pour  boiling  water  on  the  hominy  over  night,  and  let  it  stand 
till  morning.  Then  add  more  water  if  necessary,  and  boil  it  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.    Stir  in  the  batter  just  before  serving. 

Note. — Hominy  is  the  inner  part  of  the  maize,  and  bears  about  the  saine 
relation  to  maize-meal  that  coarsely-ground  flour  does  to  whole  wheat  meal. 
It  is  not  so  nourishing,  but  being  less  oily  it  keeps  well,  and  has  not  the  charac- 
teristic flavour  of  maize-meal,  which  is  unpleasant  to  some  persons. 

1494.-WHEAT-MEAL    PORRIDGE. 

Ingredients. — Wheat  meal,  coarsely  ground ;  water. 
Mode. — Make  as  directed  for  oatmeal. 


1495— LENTIL    PORRIDGE. 

Ingredients. — 3  oz.  of  lentil  flour,  i  pint  of  water,  salt,  butter. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  and  salt  in  a  basin  with  a  little  cold  water,  add 
the  rest  of  the  water  boiling,  put  it  on  the  fire  and  boil  it  for  10  minutes. 
Stir  in  the  butter  just  before  serving.  Half  lentil  and  half  barley  or 
wheat  flour  is  preferred  by  some  people,  and  makes  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Revalenta  Arabica,  so  much  advertised  for  invalids. 

1496.-PEASE    BROSE. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  above,  using  about  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pease  meal, 
rather  less  than  half  a  pint  of  water,  i  oz.  of  butter,  and  salt. 

1497.-OATMEAL    SCONES. 

Ingredients.— Cold  oatmeal  porridge,  flour. 

Mode. — Into  the  cold  porridge  knead  as  much  flour  as  will  enable  it 
to  be  rolled  out  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  it  in  three-cornered 
pieces,  and  bake  on  a  greased  griddle  or  in  the  oven.  Serve  hot,  split 
and  buttered. 


Polenta  and  Cheese.  717 

1498.-HOMINY    FRITTERS. 

{redients. — Cold  hominy  porridge,  £at  to  iry,  flour. 
>de.— Cut  the  cold  porridge  into  slices,  about  an  inch  thick,  flour 
lightly  on  both  sides,  and  fry  in  a  frying-pan  with  butter  or  oil. 
I  hot 

1499.— PEA    FRITTERS. 

{redients. — Cold  brose,  or  lentil  porridge;  bread-crumbs,  herbs, 

,  seasoning,  flour,  kt  to  fry. 

>de. — Mix  with  the  cold  porridge  .bread-crumbs,  about  its  own  bulk 

mtity.    Add  a  httle  chopped  onion  and  sweet  herbs  and  seasoning 

te.    Shape  it  into  flat  cakes,  flour  them,  and  fry  a  nice  brown  in  the 

;.pan. 

1500.-.POLENTA   AND   CHEESE. 

{redients.—Cold  maize-meal  porridge,  butter  or  oil,  grated  cheese, 
nd  cayenne. 

>de. — Cut  the  cold  polenta  into  square  or  oblong  pieces  about  three- 
ers  of  an  inch  thick.  Arrange  them  on  a  flat  dish,  or  in  a  pie-dish, 
ers,  with  grated  cheese  between  and  over  the  top.  .  Put  a  few  pieces 
tter  over,  and  bake  till  brown  in  a  good  oven.    Serve  hot. 
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VEGETABLE  PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY. 


.^'ould  be  useless  to  repeat  any  recipes  for  butter  pastry.  All  those 
i  chapter  on  puddings  and  pastry  are  suitable, 
r  is  there  any  difficulty  in  selecting  puddings  made  from  vegetable 
lets.  The  only  peculiarity  that  might  be  said  to  belong  to  vege^ 
a  puddings^  as  a  class,  is  that  they  are  more  solid  and  satisfjring  than 
ings  that  are  often  thrown  in  as  a  luxury,  rather  than  as  a  food,  at 
snd  of  a  repast  of  meat. 


1501.-PASTRY   WITHOUT    BUTTER. 

gredientB.— I  lb.  of  flour,  x  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  small 

glassful  of  salad  oil,  water. 

ode.^Mix  the  flour  and  baking  powder.    Add  the  oil  to  cold  water, 
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and  stir  the  paste  to  a  proper  consistency  for  rolling.    Fold  it  over  and 
roll  it  out  twice  or  thrice,  and  bake  immediately. 

Note.— I  copy  (again  from  Mrs.  Brotherton)  the  three  following  recipes  for 
well-known  puddings  from  which  the  suet  is  omitted : — 

1502.-PLUM    PUDDING. 
Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  j-  lb.  of  turrants  or  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  grated 
,  carrots,  ^  lb.  of  grated  potatoes,  J  lb.  of  butter,  4  oz.  of  sugar,  salt,  spice. 
Mode. — Mix  it  all  together,  and  boil  it  in  a  battered  basin  x^  hour. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

1503.-PLUM    PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  cnrrants,  i  lb.  of  sultanas,  4  oz.  of 
butter,  3  eggs,  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Mode. — Mix  the  powder  with  tbe  flour,  rub  in  the  butter  and  add  the 
currants  and  raisins,  the  lemon  peel  finely  grated,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the 
eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  in  a  buttered  basin,  boil  or  steam  4  hours,  and 
servo  with  sweet  sauce. 

i5o4.-MrNCE-MEAT. 

Ingredients. — 6  lemons,  -}  lb.  of  apples,  I  lb.  of  raisins,  weighed  when 
picked  and  stoned ;  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter, 
z  oz.  of  candied  citron,  2  oz.  of  candied  orange. 

Mode. — Grate  off  the  yellow  rind,  cut  the  lemons  in  two,  and  .squeeze 
out  the  juice,  boil  the  rinds  in  spring  water  till  tender,  but  not  soft, 
changing  the  water  .four  or  five  times  to  take  out'  the  bitterness,  and 
putting  a  large  tablespoonful  of  salt  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  first 
boiled ;  when  done,  drain  the  water  from  them,  and  take  out  the  seeds 
and  ^kins,  then  chop  them  with  the  raisins  in  a  wooden  bowl ;  when 
finely  chopped  add  the  currants,  sugar,  the  apples  (previously  prepared 
as  for  sauce),  ihG  grated  rind  of  the  lemons,  the  juice,  half  a  saltspoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  mace,  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  12  or  15  drops  of  almond  flavour,  the  candied  orange  and 
citron  cut  in  thin  slices,  and,  lastly,  the  butter  melted  and  stirred  well  in. 

1505.-GINGERBREAD    PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  treacle,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  ^  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  i  eg^,  salt. 

Mode*— Mix  the  baking  powder  and  ginger  with'  th«  flour,  rub  in  the 
butter,  add  the  treacle  and  the  egg,' well  beaten,  and  mix  all  together; 
flour  a  pudding  cloth,  put  in  the  mixture,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  t^  hour. 
Serve  with  butter  sauce. 
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CHAPTER    XXyill. 
OENBa^L  OBSSRVATIONS  ON  TEQETABLES. 

"  Strange  diere  should  be  found 
Who,  aelfoiinprlton'd  in  their  prood  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  o|>en  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom ; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
.  Th'  tniiBHor  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand  ? 
Lovely,  indeecU  the  mimic  works  of  art. 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier."— Cowper. 

06.  «•  The  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms^**  says  Hogg,  in  his  j . 

lural  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  "  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  '  i 

sury  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  are  so  gradually  and  intimately 

led,  that  we  fail  to  discover  where  the  one  terminates  and  where  the  other 

s.     If  we  had  to  deal  with  yellow  and  blue  only,  the  eye  would  easily 

iguish  the  oiie  from  the  other;  but  when  the  two  are  blended,  and  form 

,  we  cannot  tell  where  the  blue  ends  and  the  yellow  begins.    And  so  it  is 

e  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     If  our  powers  of  observation  were 

Ml  to  the  highest  orders  of  animals  and  plants,  if  there  were  only  mammals, 

.  reptiles,   fishes  and  insects  in  the  one,  and  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  in 

ther,  we  should  then  be  able  with  facility  to  define  the  bounds  of  the  two 

loms ;  but  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  each,  and  arrive  at  the  lowest  forms 

limals  and  plants,  we  there  meet  with  bodies  of  the  simplest  structure, 

times  a  mere  cell,  whose  organization,  modes  of  development  and  repro- 

on,  ar6  so  anomalous^  and  partake  so  much  of  the  character  of  both,  that 

innot  distinguish  whether  they  are  plants  or  whether  they  are  animals." 

hilst  it  is  thus  difficult  to  determine  where  the  animal  begins  and  the  vege-  ^ 

1  end»,  it  is  as  difficult  ta  account  for  many  o£  the  singularities  by  which  j . 

beis  of  plants .arocharacteoaed^    This,  howevei:,. can  {latdly  be  regarded  as  <] 
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A  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  recollect  that,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  composed  of  upwards  of  92,000  species  of  plants.  Of  this 
flm^ying  number  the  lichens  and  the  mosses  are  of  the  simplest  and  hardiest 
lands.  These,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  very  creators  of  the  soil :  they 
thrive  in  the  coldest  and  more  sterile  regions,  many  of  them  commencing  the 
operations  of  nature  in  the  growth  of  vegetables  on  the  barest  rocks,  and  re- 
ceiving no  other  nourishment  than  such  as  may  be  supplied  to  them  by  the 
simple  elements  of  air  and  rain.  They  pass  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  sustain 
other  species,  which  in  their  turn  become  food  for  various  mosses,  and  also  rot. 
This  process  of  growth  and  decay,  being  continued,  bv-and-by  forms  a  soil  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  larger  plants,  which  also  die  and  decay,  and  so 
increase  the  soil,  until  it  becomes  deep  enough  to  sustain  an  oak,  or  even  the 
weight  of  a  tropical  forest.  Different  kinds  of  lichen  minister  to  the  elegant  arts, 
in  toe  form  of  beautiful  dyes ;  thus  the  lieh^  rocella  is  used  to  communicate  to 
silk  and  wool  various  shades  of  purple  and  crimson,  which  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  these  materials.  This  species  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and,  when  scarce,  as  an  article  of  commerce  has  brought  as  much  as 
£1,000  per  ton.  Iceland  moss,  lichtn  iskmdicus,  is  used  not  only  medicinally,  but 
as  food. 

1507.  In  the  Vicinity  of  lAchens,  the  Muscim  or  Mosses,  are 

generally  to  be  found.  Inoeed,  wherever  vegetation  can  be  sustained,  there 
thev  are,  afifording  protection  to  the  roots  and  seeds  of  more  delicate  vegetables, 
ana,  by  their  spongy  texture,  retaining  a  moisture  which  preserves  other  plants 
from  the  withering  drought  of  summer.  But  even  in  winter  we  find  them  en- 
livening, by  their  verdure,  the  cold  bosom  of  Nature.  We  see  them  abounding 
in  our  pastures  and  our  woods,  attaching  themselves  to  the  living,  and  still  more 
abundantly  to  the  dead,  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  In  marshy  places  they 
also  abound,  and  become  the  medium  of  their  conversion  into  fruitful  fields. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  manner  in  which  peat-mosses  are  formed;  on  the 
surface  of  these  we  find  them  in  a  state  of  great  life  and  vigour ;  immediately 
below  we  discover  them,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  decomposition;  and,  still 
deeper,  we  find  their  stems  and  branches  consolidated  into  a  light  brown  peat. 
Thus  are  extensive  tracts  formed,  ultimately  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man. 

1608.  When  Nature  has  found  a  Soilf  her  next  care  is  to  perfect 
the  growth  of  her  seeds,  and  then  to  disperse  them.  Whilst  the  seed  remains 
confined  in  its  capsule,  it  cannot  answer  its  purpose ;  when  it  is  sufficiently  ripe, 
the  pericardium  opens  and  lets  it  out.  What  must  strike  every  observer  with 
surprise  is.  how  nuts  and  shells,  which  we  can  hardly  crack  with  our  teeth,  or 
even  with  a  hammer,  will  divide  of  themselves,  and  make  way  for  the  little 
tender  sprout  which  proceeds  firom  the  kernel.  There  are  instances,  it  is  said, 
such  as  in  the  Touch-me-not  {impatUns),  and  the  Cuckoo-flower  (cardamine),  in 
which  the  seed-vessels,  by  an  elastic  jerk  at  the  moment  of  their  explosion,  cast 
the  seeds  to  a  distance.  We  are  all  aware,  however,  that  many  seeds — ^those  of 
the  most  composite  flowers,  as  of  the  thistle  and  dandelion— are  endowed  with, 
what  have  not  been  inap;)ropriately  called  wings.  These  consist  of  a  beautiful 
silk-looking  down,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  float  in  the  air,  and  to  be 
transported,  sometimes,  to  considerable  distances  from  the  parent  plant  that 
produced  them.  The  swelling  of  this  downy  tuft  within  the  seed-vessel  is  the 
means  by  which  the  seed  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  its  coats,  and 
to  force  tor  itself  a  passage  by  which  it  escapes  from  its  little  prison-house. 

1509.  BirdSf  as  weU  as  Quadrupeds,  are  likewise  the  means  of  dis- 
persing the  seeds  of  plants,  and  placing  them  in  situations  where  they  ultimately 
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V,     Amongst  the  latter  is  the  squirrel,  which  is  an  extensive  planter  of  oaks; 

it  may  bd  regarded  as  having,  in  some  measure,  been  one  of  the  creators 
le  British  navy.  We  have  reaid  of  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  one  day  in 
e  woods  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Troy  House,  in  Monmouth- 
e,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  squirrel,  sitting  very  composedly 
a  the  ground.  He  stopped  to  observe  its  motions,  when,  in  a  short  time,  the 
:  animal  suddenly  quitted  its  position,  and  darted  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
iaXh  which  it  had  been  sitting.  In  an  instant  it  returned  with  an  acorn  in 
nonth,  and  with  its  paws  began  to  burrow  in  the  earth.  After  digging  a 
U  hole,  it  therein  deposited  an  acorn,  which  it  hastily  covered,  and  then 
ed  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment  it  was  down  with  another,  which  it 
ied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  continued  its  labour,  gathering  and  burjring, 
9ng  as  the  gentleman  had  patience  to  watch  it.  This  industry  in  the  squirrel 
1  instinct  which  directs  it  to  lay  up  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter ;  and 
t  is  probable  that  its  memory  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  it  to 
dlect  all  the  spots  in  which  it  deposits  its  acorns,  it  no  doubt  makes  some 
5  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  loses  some  of  them.    These  few  spring  up. 

are.  in  time,  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  tree.  Thus  may  the 
i  of  Britain,  in  some  degree,  consider  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  in- 
^  and  defective  memory  of  this  little  animal  for  the  production  of  some  of 
le  "wooden  walls"  which,  before  the  introduction  ot  the  iron-clads  of  the 
lent  dav,  so  long  "  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze"  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
great  deep,  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilised  globe.  As  with  the  squirrel,  so 
I  jays  and  pies,  which  plant  among  the  grass  and  moss,  horse-beans,  and 
t)ably  forget  where  they  have  secreted  them.  Mr.  White,  the  naturalist. 
;,  that  both  horse-beans  and  peas  sprang  up  in  his  field-walks  in  the  autumn ;  j : 

he  attributes  the  sowing  of  them  to  birds.      Bees,  he  also  observes,  are  \*^ 

:h  the  best  setters  of  cucumbers.    If  they  do  not  happen  to  take  kindly  to  the  i 

aes,  the  best  way  is  to  tempt  them  by  a  little  honey  put  on  the  male  and  I 

ale  bloom.    When  they  are  once  induced  to  haunt  the  frames,  they  set  all  } 

fmit,  and  will  hover  with  impatience  round  the  lights  in  a  morning  till  the  '  ! 

ses  are  opened.  j 

^10.  Sotne  of  the  Acoma  planted  by  the  Squirrel  of  Mon^ 
iUthShire  may  be  now  in  a  fair  way  to  become,  at  the  end  of  some  cen-  I  , 

68,  venerable  trees  ;  for  not  the  least  remarkable  quality  of  oaks  is  the  strong 
iciple  of  life  with  which  they  are  endued.  In  Major  Rooke's  "  Sketch  of  the 
est  of  Sherwood."  we  find  it  stated  that,  on  somie  timber  cut  down  in  Berk- 
1  and  Bilhaugh,  letters  were  found  stamped  in  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  de-  • 

ing  the  king's  reign  in  which  they  were  marked.  The  bark  appears  to  have 
n  cot  off.  and  then  the  letters  to  have  been  cut  in,  and  the  next  year's  wood 
lave  grown  over  them  without  adhering  to  where  the  bark  had  been  cut  out. 
i  ciphers  were  found  to  be  of  James  I.,  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  King  * 

n.    One  of  the  ciphers  of  James  was  about  one  foot  within  the  tree,  and  one  ;; 

t  from,  the  centre.  It  was  cut  doMm  in  17S6.  The  tree  must  have  been  two  ^ 
;  in  diameter,  or  two  yards  in  circumference,  when  the  mark  was  cut  A  tree 
this  size  is  generally  estimated  at  120  years'  growth ;  which  number  being 
tracted  from  the  middle  year  of  the  reign  of  Tames,  would  carry  the  year 
k  to  1492,  which  would  be  about  the  period  of  its  being  planted.  The  tree 
h  the  cipher  of  William  and  Mary  displayed  its  mark  about  nine  inches  within 
tree,  and  three  feet  three  inches  from  the  centre.  This  tree  was  felled  in 
6. .  The  cipher  of  John  was.  eighteen  mches  within  the  tree,  and  rather  more 
n  a  foot  from  the  centre.  The  middle  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  was 
7.    By  subtracting  from  this  120,  the  number  of  years  requisite  for  a  tree's 

I 
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^owth  to  arrive  at  the  diameter  of  two  feet,  the  date  of  its  being  planted  would 
seem  to  have  been  1085,  or  about  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest. 

1511.  Consiflering  the  great  JBntluran^je  of  these  Treeti,  we 

are  necessarily  led  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  such  strength  and  maturity.  '*  Plants  have  been  described  by  naturalists 
who  would  determine  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  organised  living  bodies, 
without  volition  or  locomotion,  destitute  of  a  mouth  or  intestinal  cavity,  which, 
when  detached  from  their  place  of  growth,  die,  and,  in  decay,  ferment,  but  do  not 
putrefy,  and  which,  on  being  subjected  to  analysis,  furnish  an  excess  of  carbon 
and  no  nitrogen.  The  powers  of  chemistry  and  of  the  microscope,  however,  in- 
stead of  confirming  these  views,  tend  more  and  more  to  show  that  a  still  closer 
affinity  exists  between  plants  and  animals ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  nitrogen, 
which  was  believed  to  be  present  only  in  animals,  enters  largely  into  the  compo< 
sition  of  plants  also.  When  the  microscope  is  brought  to  aid  our  powers  of  ob- 
servation, we  find  that  ther^  are  organised  bodies  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  possess  very  evident  powers  of  locomotion,  and  which  change 
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about  in  so  very  remakable  a  manner  that  no  other  cause  than  that  of  volktGdi 
can  be  assigned  to  it."  Thus,  some  vegetables  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
animal  life ;  and  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  supplied  with 
nourishment,  and  perform  the  functions  of  their  eodsteDce,  the resemblanoe  would 
seem  still  closer.  If,  for  exami>le,  we  take  a  thin,  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of 
any  plant,  or  a  slice  cut  across  its  stem,  and  inunerse  it  in  a  little  pure  water,  and 
place  it  under  a  microscoper  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  principally  of  ceUs^  more 
or  less  regular,  and  resemUin^  those  of  a  honeycomb,  or  a  network  of  cobweb. 
The  size  of  these  varies  in  different  plants,  as  it  doed  &  dififenent  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  and  they  are  sometimes  so  minute  as  to  recjoirs  ajnillion  to  cover  a 
square  inch.  This  singular  structure,  besides  containmg  water  and  air,  is  the 
repository  or  storehouse  of  various  secretions.  Through  it,  the  sap,  when  pro* 
duced,  is  difiused  sidewavs  through  the  plant,  and  Iw  it  numerous  changes  are 
effected  in  the  juices  which  fill  its  cells.  The  forms  of  the  cells  are  various ;  they 
are  also  subject  to  various  transformations.  Sometimes  a  number  of  cylindrical 
cells  are  laid  end  to  end,  and,  by  the  absorption  of  the  transverse  partitions,  form 
a  continuous  tube,  as  in  the  sap-vessels  o£^  plants,  or  m  muscular  and  nervous 
fibre ;  and  when  cells  are  thus  woven  together,  they  are  called  cellular  tissue, 
which,  in  the  human  body,  forms  a  fine,  net-like  membrane,  enveloping  or  con- 
necting most  of  its  structures.    In  pulpy  fruits,  the  cells  may  be  easily  sepaxatcdf 
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from  lira «d]er  rand  within. the  cells  are  smaller  cells,  commonly  known  as 
p.  Aasoog  the  celi-contettts  of  some  plants' are  beautiful  crystals,  called 
iuUs^  The  term  is  derived  from  /m^ts,  a  ntetUe,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
he  crystal  to  a  needle.  They  atB  composed  of  the  phosphate  and  oxalate  of 
s ;  bnt  there  ia  great  difference  of  opssion  as  to  their  Use  in  the  economy  of 
plant.  "The  differenoes  between  the  highest  form  of  crystal  and  the  lowest 
nof  organic  life  known — v».,  a  simple'  reproductive  cell,  are  manifold  and 
king.  In.  a  layer  of  an  onion,  a  fig.  a  section  of  garden  rhubarb,  in  some 
:ies  of  aloe,  in  the  bark  of  many  trees,  and  in  portions  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
licinal  sqnill,  bundles  of  tli^e  needle-shaped  crystals  are  to  be  found.  Some 
bem  areas  large  as  i-40th  of  an  inch,  others  are  as  small  as  the  i-ioooth. 
y  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant — in  the  stem,  bark,  leaves,  stipules, 
Us,  fruit,  roots,  ana  even  in  the  pollen,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  they 
always  situated  in  the  interior  of  cells.     Some  plants,  as  many  of  the  cactus 
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e,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  these  needle-crystals;  in  some  instances, 
ry  cell  of  the  cuticle  contains  a  stellate  mass  of  crystals ;  in  others,  the  whole 
irior  is  fttU  of  them,  rendering  the  plant  so  exceedingly  brittle  that  the  least 
ch  will  occasion  a  fracture ;  so  much  so  that  some  specimens  oi  Cactus  senilis, 
1  to  be  dr  thousand  years  old,  which  were  sent  a  few  years  since  to  Kew,  from 
ith  America,  were  obliged  to  be  paclced  in  cotton,  with  all  the  care  of  the 
it  delicate  jewellery;  to  preserve  them  during  transport. 

512.  Besides  the  CeUiUar  Tissue,  there  is  what  is  called  a  vascular 
temr  whksh  consists  of  aabtlier  set  of  small  vessels.  If,  for  example,  we,  early 
:he  spring,  cut  a  branch  transversely,  we  will  perceive  the  sap  oozing  out  from 
nerous  ppints  over  the  whole  of  the  divided  surface,  except  on  that  part  occu- 
d  bv'the  pifh  and  the  bark  :  and  if  a  twic,  on  which  the  leaves  are  already 
'61<ied.  be  cut  from  the  tree,  and  placed  with  its  cut  end  in  a  watery  scJution 
Brazil-wood,  the  cokmring  laatter  will  be  found  ,to  ascend  .into  the  leaves  and 
ihe  top  of  the  twig.    In  both  these  cases,  a  close  examination  with  a  powerful 
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microscope  will  discover  the  sap  perspiring  from  the  divided  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  the  colouring  matter  rising  through  real  tubes  to  the  top  of  the  twig ;  these 
are  the  sap  or  conducting  vessels  of  the  plant.  If,  however,  we  examine  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  vine,  or  of  any  other  tree,  at  a  later  period  of  the  season,  we 
iind  that  the  wood  is  apparently  dry,  whilst  the  bark,  particularly  that  part  next 
the  wood,  is  swelled  with  fluid.  This  is  contained  in  vessels  of  a  diflferent  kind 
from  those  in  which  the  sap  rises.  They  are  found  in  the  bark  only  in  trees,  and 
may  be  called  returning  vessels,  from  their  carrying  the  ss^  downwards  after  its 
preparation  in  the  leaf.  It  is  believed  that  the  passage  of  the  sap  in  plants  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  blood  in  man,  from  the 
regular  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  vessels ;  but,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
minuteness,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  be  certain  upon  this  point.  Numerous 
observations  made  with  the  microscope  show  that  their  diameter  seldom  exceeds 
a  3000th  part  of  an  inch.  Leuwenhoeck  reckoned  20,000  vessels  in  a  morsel  of  oak 
I -19th  of  an  inch  large. 

1613.  In  the  Vascular  System  of  a  Plant  we  at  once  see  the 
great  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  system ;  but 
neither  it,  nor  the  cellular  tissue  combined,  is  all  that  is  required  to  perfect  the 
production  of  a  vegetable.  There  is,  besides,  a  tracheal  system,  which  is  com- 
posed of  very  minute  elastic  spiral  tubes,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
air  both  to  and  from  the  plant.  There  are  also  fibres,  which  consist  of  collections 
of  these  cells  and  vessels  closely  united  together.  These  form  the  root  and  the 
stem.  If  wfe  attempt  to  cut  them  transversely,  we  meet  with  difficulty,  because 
we  have  to  force  our  way  across  the  tubes,  and  break  them ;  but  if  we  slit  the 
wood  lengthwise,  the  vessels  are  separated  without  breaking.  The  layers  of 
wood,  which  appear  in  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree  cut  transversely,  consist  of 
different  zones  of  fibres,  each  the  produce  of  one  year's  growth,  and  separated 
by  a  coat  of  cellular  tissue,  without  which  they  could  not  oe  well  distingfuished. 
Resides  all  these,  there  is  the  cuticle,  which  extends  over  every  part  of  the  plant, 
and  covers  the  bark  with  three  distinct  coats. 

1614.  27»e  Root  and  the  Stem  finally  Demand  Noticed—The 
root  is  designed,  not  only  to  support  the  plant  by  fixing  it  in  the  soil,  but  also 
to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  nourishment;  it  is 
therefore  furnished  with  pores,  or  spongioles,  as  they  are  called,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  sponge,  to  suck  up  whatever  comes  within  its  reach.  It  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  hence  its  adaptation  to  a  great  diversity  of  soils 
and  circumstances.  We  have  heard  of  a  willow-tree  being  dug  up  and  its  head 
planted  where  its  roots  where,  and  these  suffered  to  spread  out  in  the  air  like 
naked  branches.  In  course  of  time,  the  roots  became  branches,  and  the  branches 
roots,  or  rather  roots  rose  from  the  branches  beneath  the  ground,  and  branches 
shot  from  the  roots  above.  Some  roots  last  one  year,  others  two,  and  others, 
like  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  they  produce,  have  an  indefinite  period  of  exis- 
tence ;  but  they  all  consist  of  a  collection  of  fibres,  composed  of  vascular  and 
cellular  tissues,  without  tracheae,  or  breathing-vessels.  The  stem  is  the  grand 
distributor  of  the  nourishment  taken  up  by  the  roots  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  seat  of  its  vitality  is  in  the  point  or  spot  called  the  neck,  which 
separates  the  stem  from  the  root.  If  the  root  of  a  young  plant  be  cut  off,  it  will 
shoot  afresh ;  if  the  stem  be  taken  away,  it  will  be  renewed ;  but  if  the  neck 
part  be  injured,  the  plant  will  surely  die. 

1516.  Vegetables* — We  will  here  take  vegetable  in  its  usual  acceptation 
and  not  in  its  literal  meaning.  We  have  already  spoken  of  vegetable  tood  in 
contradistinction  to  animal;   we  want  now  more  especially  to  consider  those 
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able  fooda  that  are  eaten  with,  and  to  some  extent  supply  the  deficiencesof. 

r  convenience  sake,   we  may   divide   these  vegetables  into  four  classes : 
>ts  and  ttib^rs  ;  :i,  ptilses;  3,  leaves  and  salads  ;  4,  fungi. 
is  a  rough  classification,  and  some  vegetables  will  not  fall  of  themselves  into 
r  class /but  it  serves  indifferently  well  for  our  present  purpose, 

16.  Rnot^  antl  Tubers*— Oi  roots  and  tubers  the  principal  one  b  the 

0  Brought  from  South  America  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter 
igh,  as  everyone  knows,  it  was  a  long  time  creeping  into  public  favour,  and 
in  the  1 8th  centnry  we  hod  Bradley,  a  considerable  authority  on  gardens, 
og,  "They  are  of  less  note  than  horseradish^  radish »  scorsonera,  beets < 
;tf  but  as  they  are  not  without  admirers  I  will  not  pass  them  by  iu  silence." 
ortimer's  "  Garden  Kalendar,"  published  1708,  ive  are  told  "  the  root  is  very 
the  nature  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  although  not  so  good  and  whole- 
.  but  it  may  prove  good  for  swine." 

17.  I*opiUar  prejudice*~ln  Count  Rumford'a  very  interesting  and 
iicUve  book  on  "Food,"  wTitten  abont  a  century  ago,  from  which  we  have 
dy  quoted  on  several  occasions,  he  tells  how,  when  he  bad  to  feed  the  poor 
unicht  the  prejudice  against  potatoes  was  so  stroog  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ire  them  in  secret,  ajjd  to  let  none  of  the  people  know  what  thickened  the 
they  liked  so  weli  But  when  once  accustomed  to  the  new  food  they  pre- 
d  it  to  any  other  soup.  Unfortunately,  prejudice  did  not  die  with  the 
^33  of  Rumford*s  potatoes  a  century  agOf  or  we  should  not  have  to  regret 

people  nowadays  care  for  no  vegetahle  except  potato,  and  place  undue 
nee  upon  that. 

18.  fotato  €ts  Footl,^^}io  doubt  moch  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  its 
pness,  Its  good  Iceeping  power,  and  its  unobtrusive  flavour.  Since  the  potato 
■se  has  come  it  has  not  always  been  as  cheap  as  once  it  was,  but  it  still 
ins  one  of  the  cheapest,  if  not  tkf  cheapest  of  foods.     We  have  cheap  corn 

and  so  long  as  potatoes  and  corn  are  the  same  price  per  pound,  com  is  the 
per  of  the  two.  For  potatoes  are  very  watery.  Three  c^uarters  of  the  weight 
ery  potato  is  water,  and  of  the  remaining  quarter,  half  is  starch,  there  being 

1  less  of  ilesb -forming  matenal  than  in  many  other  cheap  foods.  If  a  man 
to  live  on  potatoes  alone  be  must  eat  many  pounds  daily  weight  in  order  to 
in  flesh-formers  enough  to  do  even  moderate  work  The  Irish  who  do  live  on 
toes  add  buttermilk  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  and  even  so  consunje 
&nse  quantities  of  the  vegetable :  Dr  E,  Smith  says  loj  lbs.  daily  ;  3J  lbs 
ch  meaL  Potato,  however,  besides  starch  and  water,  contains  much  ash  or 
and  is  for  that  reason,  an  excellent  anti -scorbutic.  So  long  as  potatoes  hold 
sailors  at  sea  escape  scurvy,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  their  daily  rations 
me  juice.    Our  people  on  land  have  often  to  thank  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 

immunity  as  they  enjoy  from  this  class  of  disease.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
Y  English  people,  from  one  week^s  end  to  another,  eat  no  vegetable  except 
to,  an  exotic,  acclimatised  here  at  the  cost  of  mncb  pains  and  perseverance, 
le  potato  belongs  to  the  order  soJannc^'T.  to  which  also  belong  some  of  the 
liest  poisons  we  possess,  and  it  is  often  said  that  the  potato  also  contains  a 
inous  principle  known  as  sGlattine,  '*  H  there  be  a  poison  present  it  must  be 
fr  insignificant  in  amount  or  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  to  which  the  potato  is 
Kted  before  being  sent  to  the  table/'  We  hear  of  no  ill  effects  from  eating 
toes  cooked  in  their  skins,  nor  from  eating  potato  soup,  which  is  a  common 
in  almost  every  country  of  Central  Europe,  Potatoes  that  have  been  frozen 
!lj  decompose  :  this  is  because  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  thai  they  contjtin 
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the  cells  are  burst  and  broken.  They  also  deteriorate  if  they  are  allowed  to 
sprout.  Some  or  all  of  the  starch  is  changed  to  dextrine,  a  gummy  substance 
with  a  sweetish  taste,  which  no  longer  assumes  a  mealy  appearance  on  boiling  as 
does  a  starchy  potato.  The  waste  in  boiling  is  much  less  if  the  tubers  are  boiled 
in  their  skins,  which  are  of  a  cork-like  substance  impervious  to  water.  There  ii 
also  considerable  waste  in  peeling  potatoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  least 
watery  and  most  albuminous  part  of  the  tubers  li^  immediately  under  the  skin. 
It  is  said  that  one  potato  in  every  seven  is  wasted  by  the  common  method  of 
cooking. 

Potato  starch  is  largely  used  to  adulterate  other  farinaceous  preparations.  S3 
it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  starch.  It  is  said  to  turn  watery  sooner  than  other 
starches  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  after  it  is  cooked. 

1519.  Vegetables  of  the  Olden  2¥'i»e.— Not  potatoes  alone,  but  many 
other  vegetables  common  now  were  unknown  to  our  forefathers  even  a  few 
centuries  back,  and  the  fruits  were  very  different  to  those  at  present  produced  in 
England.  The  following  extract,  from  Professor  Thorold  Rogers'  well-known 
work  on  the  "  History  of  Prices,"  serves  to  show  the  state  of  things,  and  the  neces- 
sary consequence  thereof. 

"  The  manor  house  possessed  a  garden  and  orchard.  But  the  former  was  very 
deficient  in  vegetables.  The  householder  of  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries  grew 
onions  and  leeks,  mustard,  and  garden  or  green  peas.  He  probably  also  possessed 
cabbage,  though  I  have  never  found  either  seed  or  plants  quoted.  Apples,  and 
sometimes  pears,  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  orchard  produce,  but  we  read  of 
no  plums  except  once  of  damsons.  A  regular  part  of  the  produce  of  the  orchard 
was  cider,  and  its  low  price  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  made  in  considerable 
(Quantities.  Sometimes,  too,  wine  was  grown  in  England.  Crabs  were  collected 
in  order  to  manufacture  verjuice— an  important  item  in  mediaeval  cookery.  Bees. 
though  honey  was  dear  and  wax  very  nigh  priced,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
commonly  kept. 

"  Scurvy  in  its  most  violent  forms,  and  leprosy,  modified  perhaps  by  the  climate, 
were  common  disorders,  for  as  has  often  b^n  said,  the  people  lived  on  salt  meat 
half  the  year,  and  not  only  were  they  without  potatoes,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  other  roots  now  in  common  use,  as  carrots  and  parsnips.  Omons  and 
cabbage  appear  to  have  been  the  only  esculent  vegetables.  It  will  be  found  that 
nettles  (if  we  can  identify  those  with  urticae)  were  sold  from  the  garden.  Spices, 
the  cheapest  of  which  was  pepper,  were  quite  out  of  their  reach.  Sugar  vras  a 
very  costly  luxury,  and  our  forefathers  do  not  appear,  judging  from  the  rarity  of 
the  notices,  to  have  been  skilful  in  their  mainagement  of  beeSk" 

1520.  Value  of  Vegetable  Food. — If  potatoes  are  watery,  most  of  the 
roots  and  tubers  we  have  now  to  consider  are  even  more  so.  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  potato,  seventy-five  are  water ;  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of 
carrot,  eighty-nine;  of  turnips,  ninety-two :  of  the  artichoke,  eighty;  of  oniou, 
ninety-one  ;  of  the  eight  or  ten  pounds  that  remain  there  is  sometimes  starch, 
sometimes  an  analogous  substance  known  as  inuUn,  and  there  is  one  to  two 
pounds  of  albuminoid.  In  all,  too,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cellulose  and 
woody  fibre,  both  of  which  are  indigestible  by  such  apparatus  as  is  posseted  by 
man.  We  must  ascribe  their  chief  value  to  the  salts  they  contain  and  to  the 
value  of  variety  in  food.  They  also  introduce  into  the  system  some  water^  neces- 
sary for  digestion  and  assimilaticMi.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  the 
manner  of  cooking  vegetables  that  prevails  in  this  country,  a  great  part  of  these 
salts  is  dissolved  in  water  and  thrown  away,  only  the  vegetable  itself  being  eaten, 
or  at  least — for  fashion,  as  usual,  is  somewhat  arbitrary— of  most  vegetables  the 
salts  are  thrown  away ;  of  others  (such  as  carrots  and  turnips)  the  water  is  kept, 
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id  the  vegetables  are  often  thrown  away.    All  vegetables  are  best  when  they  are  ,   - 

o»\'n  quickly,  in  which  case  they  have  less  woody  fibre.     Sometimes  light  is  ex-  ;     ! 

iided,  for  light  leads  to  the  developement  of  colouring  matter,  and  also  of  the  * 

laracteristic  principles  of  the  plant,  which  is  often  unpleasantly  pungent  and  • 

icasionally  unwholesome.  ^ 

1521.  Ft^esJi  Vegetables.— AW  green  vegetables  need  to  be  eaten  fresh.  A  I " 
rge  number  of  those  sold  in  towns  are  plucked  days  before,  full  of  sap,  and  }  • ' 
icked  in  heaps  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  fermentation,  which  *  'j  u  , 
>esnot  fail  to  commence,  and  sufl5ciently  accounts  for  the  unpleasant  results  j  j    -* 
ten  experienced  after  eating  cabbages,  &c.,  in  such  a  state.  |   •    ;  _, 

1522.  nried  Ve ff etables. —  Mzny  vegetables  are  now  sold  dried  and  j  ^  ^ 
mpressed.  Sliced  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflower,  &c.,  suitable  for  julienne  soups,  or  • 
*ws  are  often  useful  to  the  housewife  when  such  vegetables  are  out  of  season  ! 
id  dear,  and  also  when  economy  of  time  is  necessary,  but  they  are  not  As  well  ! 
voured  as  the  fresh  vegetable.  Granulated  potato,  sold  in  packets,  and  chieflv  j 
tended  for  use  on  board  ship,  is  a  preparation  that  might  be  useful  in  the  same 
ly.  It  only  requires  to  have  boilmg  water  poured  on  it,  and  in  ten  minutes  is  j 
ady  to  serve  as  mashed  potato,  or  to  be  made  into  fritters,  &c. 

1623.  JPuises  afford  the  most  nourishing  food  that  we  know.  Lentils,  beans 
d  peas  in  point  of  nourishment  stand  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them, 
Dugh  very  near  together,  lentils  heading  the  list  with  14  per  cent,  pf  water  and 
per  cent,  of  casein.  The  well-known  Revalenta,  or  Ervalenta,  Arabica, 
Qtains  lentil   flour,   generally  mixed  with  barley  or  other  meal,  and  salt.  1 

U  it  is  sold  at  many  times  the  price  of  any  of  its  ingredients.    The  celebrated  J 

isa^  served  out  to  the  German  troops  during  the  war  of  1 870-71,  was  mads  of  ! 

as,  bacon  and  onions.     Each  one  weighed  a  pound,  and  could  be  made  into  I 

ip  or  eaten  in  sausage  form,'  They  were  easily  carried  and  kept,  and  contained 
:  recjuisite  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  food,  but  we  are  told  that  the  I 

m  tired  of  it  alter  a  few  days.    It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  pulses  cannot  j  ^    , 

used  as  the  only  flesh-forming  food,  and  taken  even  in  moderation  they  disagree  ! '     | 

th  some  persons.    Generally,  however,  they  are  relished  if  they  are  so  prepared  I " 

it  the  tough  skin  is  removed,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  way  of  cooking  < 

sm  more  suitable  than  as  puree  soups,  where  they  require  for  nourishment's 
Ee  no  addition  of  meat,  owing  to  the  amount  of  albuminoid,  which  is  far  * 

iaAer  than  in  meat  itself.  They  do  require  added  Cat.  Green  peas  are  more 
[estible  but  less  nourishing  than  dried  or  even  than  full-grown  peas,  which  ) 

luire  prolonged  boiling  to  make  them  digestible,  and  which,  when  old,  no  I 

iount  of  boiling  will  soften ;  indeed,  the  longer  they  are  boiled  the  harder  they  ' 

:ome.    Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  usually  added  to  ^een  vegetables  to  preserve  the  \ 

our,  at  the  same  time  softens  the  cellulose.     Directions  are  generally  given  noi  ' 

idd  it  in  the  case  of  young  peas,  which  require  to  be  served  whole,  but  it  is  a  j 

:ful  addition  to  old  green  peas,  or  to  any  of  the  dried  pulses.  1 

VLany  varieties  of  dried  beans  are  sold,  and  all,  considered  as  food,  have  much  ' , 

'.  same  value.  French  beans  are  eaten  in  an  unripe  state,  pod  and  young  seeds 
ether,  in  which  state  they  more  nearly  approach  to  other  green  vegetables 
n  to  the  dried  pulses. 

.^entils  are  most  often  seen  in  two  kinds,  the  orange  coloured  Egyptian  and  the 
wner  German  lentil.    The  former  is  cheaper,  the  latter  better  flavoured, 
'ea  and  lentil  flour  is  often  adnlterated  with  other  flour,  which  diminishes  its  'j 

d  value.  1 

524.  SaUids  generally  contain  no  flesh-forming  or  heat-giving  material,  but  .  •*• 

y  are  valuable  because  they  introduce  into  the  system  large  quantities  of  saline  { 
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matter  which  is  generally  removed  from  vegetables  in  the  process  of  cooking. 
Their  value  in  this  way  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  our  towns  is  scarcely  to  he 
overrated.  Sufficient  care  is  not  however  always  bestowed  upon  cleansing  them. 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  parasitic  animals  are  sometimes  mtroduced  into  the 
human  body  through  such  negligence.  They  need  to  be  freshly  gathered  in  order 
to  be  wholesome,  although  they  may  regain  some  of  their  crispness  if  the  stalks 
are  freshly  cut  and  placed  under  water.  Many  salad  plants  contain  some  essen^ 
tial  oil  to  which  their  characteristic  flavour  and  odour  are  due.  Lettuce  has. 
besides,  a  small  quantity  of  a  mild  narcotic,  the  effects  of  which  may  occasionally 
be  observed. 

1625.  Fiitigi  are  used  little  in  this  country,  although  they  are  plentiful  and 
highly  nutritious.  Only  three  kinds  are  commonly  considered  as  good  for  food,  and 
of  these  only  one  can  be  said  to  be  commonly  eaten.  These  are  the  mushroom, 
agaricus  campestns ;  the  morelle,  morcheUa  escuUnta :  and  the  truffle,  tuber  cibarinm. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  edible  kinds,  but  the  prejudice  against  them  is 
strong,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  edible  and  poisonous  kinds 
prevents  these  foods  from  being  utilised.  It  seems,  too,  as  if  even  the  edible  kinds 
might  become  poisonous  under  certain  special  conditions,  whether  of  the  food 
eaten  or  the  individual  eating.  Mushrooms  contain  much  nitrogen  and  also 
much  iaX,  and  they  are  less  watery  than  most  of  the  v^;etables  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

1626.  Idchens  have  not  often  oeen  used  as  food.  Iceland  moss  is  used  as  a 
food  for  invalids,  and  is  nourishing.  It  grows,  where  nothing  else  will  grow,  on 
barren  rocks  in  northern  latitudes. 

1627.  Seaweeds  are  occasionally  employed  as  food.  Irish  moss,  or  carraigeen, 
is  given  to  consumptive  patients,  and  is  also  used  commonly  as  a  food  in  some 
places.  In  loo  pounds  of  the  moss  there  are  only  19  of  water  and  9  of  albu- 
minoids, so  that  It  is  among  the  most  nourishing  vegetable  foods  we  have.  Laver, 
tangle  or  red  ware,  and  pulse  are  also  collected  and  eaten  in  pickle  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  other  boiled  vegetables. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1528,-BOlLED    ARTICHOKES 

(Fk — Artichauts  au  Nature!. ) 

Jredieuts.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  1  heaped  tablespoonful 

lU  a  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  BhilUng ;  artichokes. 

>de- — Wash  the  artichokes  well  in  several  waters ;  see  that  no  in- 

reraain  about  them,  and  trim  away  the  leaves  at  the  bottom.  Cut 
off  the  stems  and  put  them  into  boiling  water,  to 
Hhich  have  been  added  salt  and  soda  in  the  above 
proportion.  Keep  the  saucepan  unco v ere d^  and 
let  them  boil  quickly  until  tender  ;  ascertain 
when  tbey  are  done  by  thrusting  a  fork  in  them 

trying  if  the  leaves  can  be  easily  removed.     Take  them  out  Jet  them 

for  a  minute  or  two,  and  serve  on  a  napkin,  or  with  a  little  white 

poured  over.     A  tureen  of  melted  butter  or  oiled  butter  should  ac* 

any  them  {AriichdnU  il  la  Sauct  Blanche),    This  vegetable,  unlike  any 

t  is  considered  better  for  being  gathered  two  or 
days;    but  they   must  be    well    soaked    and 

;d  previous  to  dressing,  or  if  left  till  cold  they 

e  served  with  olive  oii  and  vinegar  (i  I'liuiU), 

ne* — 20  to  25  minutes   after  the  water   boiis, 

age  Cost,  from  41/*  io  6d*  each, 

fficieilt.--A  dish  of  5  or  6,  for  4  persona, 

isotL&ble  from  July  to  the  beginning  of  Sep> 


AATICnOKXS* 


CARt^OON   ARTICIIOKR. 


DoinpoeltSi^  or  Ooiiip<ii^tQ  Flowin.-^This  fdmily  i^  sq  eiien- 

ta  contain  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  v^gmablct 

n^    It  embrac««   about  ^,oqo  species,  distributed  over  aJmost 

Duntry ;  mnd  new  diicoverjes  arv  constamly  being  made  luid  added  1q  the  number.    To^ 

hepole^lbeir  nuoibefs  diminish,  andiLlgbtlyi  also,  towards  Lbe  equator;  but  tbey  :^L.ouiiJ 

ropicaJ  and  aub-tropical  islands,  and  in  the  tract t  of  cQntiaent  not  fat  from  the  &t:a-fthore> 

escttleot  vegetiibleSp  the  JeuuM,  ^alsifyj  scorsoncra,  cardoon  and  artichoke  be  Ions  to  itfl 
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i529._FRIED  ARTICHOKES.    (Fr.-Artichauts  Frits.) 

Ingredients.— 5  or  6  artichokes, salt  and  water.  For  the  batter:  i  lb. 
of  flour,  a  little  salt,  the  yolk  of  i  egg,  milk. 

Mode. — Trim  and  boil  the  artichokes  by  recipe  No.  1528,  and  put 
lemon-juice  into  the  water,  to  keep  them  white.  When  they  are  quite 
tender,  take  them  np,  remove  the  chokes,  and  divide  the  bottoms ;  dip  each 
piece  into  the  batter,  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping,  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  crisped  parsley  or  serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  boil  the  artichokes ;  5  or  7  minutes  to  £r>'  them. 
Average  Cost,  from  4^.  to  6d,  each. 

Sufficient; — 5  or  6  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  the  beginning  of  September. 

1530.-A  FRENCH  MODE  OF  COOKING  ARTICHOKES. 
(Fr— Artlchauts  aux  Fines  Herbes.) 

Ingredients— 5  or  6  artichokes;  to  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow 
I  heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt,  J  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  i  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  2  oz,  of  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  as  also  the  stems ;  put  the  arti- 
chokeis  into  boiling  water,  with  the  above  proportion  of  salt,  pepper,  herbs 
and  butter ;  let  them  boil '  quickly  until  tender,  keeping  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan  off,  and  when  the  leaves  come  out  easily,  they  are  cooked 
enough.    Serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

Time:---io  to  25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^.  to  6d.  each. 

Sufficient. — 5  or  6  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  the  beginning  of  September. 

iS3».-ARTICH0KES  WITH  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 
(^^— Artichauts  aux  Champignons.) 

Ingredients.— 4  or  5  artichokes,  salt,  butter,  about  i  pint  of  good  gravy. 

IMode.— Trim  and  cut  the  artichokes  into  quarters,  and  boil  them  until 
tender  in  water  mixed  with  a  little  salt  and  butter.  When  done,  drain 
them  well,  and  lay  them  all  round  the  dish,  with  the  leaves  outwards. 
Reduce  the  gravy,  highly  flavoured  with  mushrooms,  until  quite  thick, 
2>our  it  round  the  artichokes,  and  serve. 

Time.--2o  to  25  minutes  to  boil  the  artichokes.  Average  Cost,  4^. 
to  6d.  each. 

Sufficient  for  one  side-dish. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  the  beginning  of  September. 

OomtttlieBt  ProMrtiM  of  tlie  Arttchoka.— According  to  the  analnu  of  Bracooaet.  the  con- 
It ;  filed  oil,  I ;  woody  fibre,  is ;  inorgBoic  matter,  27 ;  and  water,  770.  b    »  ^  >  b««, 
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1532.— BOILED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 
(Fr.— Topinambours  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

QgredientS.— -To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespboti- 
sfsalt;  artichokes.  I 

lode.— Wash,  peel  and  shape  the  artichokes  in  a  round  or  oval  form,  I 

and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  snflicient  cold 
water  to  cover  them,  salted  in  the  above  propor- 
tion. Let  them  boil  gently  until  tender;  take 
them  up,  drain  them,  and  serve  them  m  a  napkin » 
)lain,  whichever  mode  is  preferred ;  send  to  table  with  them  a  tureen  ' 

aelted  butter  or  cream  sauce,  a  Uttle  of  which  may  be  poured  over  the 
chokes  when  they  ore  not  served  in  a  napkin.  . 

!ime. — ^About  20  minutes  after  the  water  boils.    Average  Cost,  2d,  j 

\d.  per  lb.  I 

^offlolent. — 10  for  a  dish  for  6  persons.  I , 

leasonable  from  Septemher  to  June.  * 

M  of  the  Jsromlflm  ArtUflioke.—This  b^i&s  a  toberotts-rooted  plant,  with  leafy  steins  from  1 

to  six  feet  high,  it  is  alleged  that  .its  tops  wiU  afford  as  much  fodder  per  acre  as  a  crop  of  < 

,  or  more,  and  its  roots  half  as  many  tubers  as  an  ordinary  crop  of  potatoes.    The  tubers,  I 

g  abundant  in  the  market'gardena,  are  to  be  had  at  little  more  tban  the  price  of  potatoes.  1 

fibres  of  the  stems  may  be  separated  by  maceration,  and  manafactured'into  cordage  or  '" 

1 ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  done  in  some  parts  of  the  north  and  west  of  France,  as  about  ) , 

enau,  where  this  plant,  on  the  poor  sandy  soils,  is  an  object  of  field-culture*    The  leaves  are  » , 

Icularly  suitable  to  pack  fruit  in.  | ' 

I* 

I533-MA8HED    JERUSALEM    ARTICHOKES.  jj 

(i^r.— Pur6e  de  Topinambours.)  ! . 

ngredients.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  oz.  of  salt ;  15  or  16 

[chokes,  I  02.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  | 

Iffode. — Boil  the  artichokes  as  in  the  preceding  recipe  until  tender ; 

in  and  press  the  water  from  them,  and  beat  them  up  with  a  fork.  ' 

ten  thoroughly  mashed  and  free  from  lumps,  put  them  into  a  sauce-  i 

I  with  the  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  white  pepper  and  salt;  keep  ! 

ring  over  the  fire  until  the  artichokes  are  quite  hot,  and  serve.    To 

»ve  sauce  a  cupfrd  of  cream  may  be  added  {Topinambours  li  la  Cr^me)» 

Kme.— About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2d.  to  3^,  per  lb. 

^ufflolealt  for  6  or  7  persons.  !  ■ 

{easonabla  from  September  to  June.  | 

34.-UERU8ALEM  ARTICHOKES  with  WHITE  SAUCE.  • 

(Fr.— Topinambours  4  la  Sauce  Blanche.)  ;  i 

in^dienis.— 12  tp  15  artichokes,  ;« to  15  Brussels  sprouts,  i  pint  of  ^  ! 

ite  sauce,  No.  .795.  .  j 

BAode.^Peel  and  cut  the  axtichokeft  in  the  shape  of  a  pear;  cut  a  \ 
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piece  off  the  bottom  of  each,  that  they  may  stand  upright  in  the  dish, 
and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  nntil  tender.  Have  ready  half  a  pint  of 
white  sauce,  made  by  recipe  No.  795;  dish  the  artichokes,  pour  over 
them  the  sauce,  and  place  between  each  a  fine  Brussels  sprout ;  these 
should  be  boiled  separately  and  not  with  the  artichokes. 

Time.—- About  20  minutes:   Average  Cost,  2d,  to  3^.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  June. 

TlM  Jaramlam  ArlUhoko.— This  plant  is  well  known,  being,  for  its  tubers,  cultivated  not  only 
as  a  garden  vegetable,  but  also  as  an  agricultural  crop.  By  many  it  is  much  esteemed  as  aa 
esculent,  when  cooked  in  various  ways ;  and  the  domesticated  animals  eat  both  the  fresh  foliage 
and  the  tubers  with  great  relish.  By  some,  they  are  not  only  considered  nourishing,  but  even 
fattening. 

I535--FRIED  ARTICHOKES  (QOUFFE). 

(Fn— Artichauts  Frits.) 

Ingredients.— 6  artichokes,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  3  eggs,  i  gill  of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  water,  3  oz.  of  flour. 

Mode. — Remove  the  leaves,  cut  the  artichokes  into  fine  slices,  as  thin 
as  a  card,  and  throw  them  into  a  basin  with  the  vinegar  and  water  to 
whiten  them.  Drain  off  the  water,  and  season  with  i  pinch  of  salt  and 
z  dash  of  pepper*  Break  3  eggs  into  a  basin,  add  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil  and  the  flour,  mix  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  the  artichokes, 
stirring  them  with  the  hand  lightly  so  as  to  cover  every  portion  of  them 
with  the  mixture.  Fry  very  gently  of  a  light  gold  colour,  drain  on  blotting 
paper,  and  pile  them  up  in  a  white  napkin.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley, 
and  serve. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  id.  to  3^.  per  lb. 

Sofflcient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  June. 

T536.^BOILED  ASPARAGUS. 
(F^— Asperges  k  la  Sauce  Blanche— au  Beurre.) 

IngredientB.— -To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 
of  salt;  asparagus.  , 

Mode. — Asparagus  should  be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
cut,  although  it  may  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two  by  putting  the  stalks  into 
cold  water;  yet,  to  be  good,  like  every  other  vegetable,  it  cannot  be 
cooked  too  fresh.  Scrape  the  white  part  of  the  atoms,  beginning  from  the 
hcadt  and  throw  them  into  cold  water;  then  tie  them  into  bundles  of 
about  20  each,  keeping  the  heads  all  one  way,  and  cut  the  stalks  evenly, 
that  they  may  all  be  the  same  length ;  put  them  into  boiling  water,  with 
salt  in  the  above  proportion ;  keep  them  boiling  gently  until  tender,  with 
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saucepan  uncovered.  When  the  asparagus  is  done,  dish  it  upon 
t  which  should  be  dipped  in  the  water  it  was  cooked  in.  Serve  with 
een  of  melted  butter  or  oiled  butter.    Boiled  too  fast^  the  heads 


ASPAU^Ua  OH  TOiAST. 


ASPjiKAGUS  TgNGS. 


I  off.    It  is  better  to  set  each  bundle  upright  in  a  deep  pan  with 

the  stalks  in  water. 

me. — 15  to  18  minutes  after  the  water  boils.  AT6r- 

Doat,  in  full  season «  ss,  6i,  the  f  00  heads;. 

.fficient,— Allow  about  50  heads  for  4  or  5  per- 

aaonable.— May  be  bad,  forced,  from  January ;  but 
pest  in  May,  June  and  July. 

UUOI*— This  plant  belonf^s  to  tbe  viricii&l^-featDred  fsmilj 
order  LiliatCifj  wtaicb,  tn  the  temperate  regions  of  but b  hemi- 
%.  Is  mosi  abundaiit^  andt  between  the  tropics,  gieintic  in  lizti 
boreiceiit  in  form.  Asparagm  la  a  native  of  Greiii  Britain,  and  is 
an  vu-ioii3  parts  of  the  seacoast,  and  in  tbo  fens  of  Ltncalnshin^^ 
lajice  Cove,  in  CorowaEI,  tbere  la  i.  rocky  iiJAnd  called  "  Asparaeus 
/'  from  its  baving  been  once  cultivated  there.  The  U£et  to  which 
une  tbootsare  applied,  vid  the  tninaer  tn  which  the?  are  cultivated 
^  to  brine  th&ca  \o  the  hlgheat  state  of  eicalletice*  bav«  bein  a  stud;  witli  tnany  kItdeH 
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i537*-ASPARAGUS  AND  EGGS. 
(Fi^.— OEufs  aux  Asperges.) 

gredlentfl.— Cold  boiled  asparagus,  6  eggs,  2  o^,  of  butter,  i  tea< 

nUi\  of  castor  sugar,  salt,  pepper. 

ode. — Cut  up  the  soft  parts  of  the  asparagus,  aud  lay  it  in  a  buttered 

3g-disli,  seasoning  with  a  little  pepper,  salt   and  sugar.      Break  the 

,  which  must  be  fresh,  into  the  dish ;  put  a  few  lumps  of  butter  over^ 

bake  ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

me. — 10  minuteSi    Avfiragd  Cost,  Zd*  without  tho  asparagus* 

ifflcient  for  3  persons. 

sasonable.— Cheapest  in  May,  June  and  July. 

L— ASPARAGUS  PEAS.  (Fr.— Asperges  en  Pet  its  Pois.) 

Lgredlents.— 100  heads  of  asparagus,  2  oz,  of  butter,  a  email  bunch  of 
ley,  ^  or  3  green  onions,  flour,  i  lump  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
jlespoonfuls  of  cream,  saltp 

^Ode. — Carefully  scrape  the  asparagus,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  an  equal 
avoiding  that  which  is  the  least  hard  or  tough,  and  throw  them  intp 
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cold  water.  Then  boil  the  asparagus  in  salt  and  water  until  three* 
parts  done;  take  it  out,  drain  and  place  it  on  a  cloth  to  dry  the 
moisture  away  from  it.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  parsley 
and  onions,  and  shake  over  a  brisk  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Dredge  in  a 
little  flour,  add  the  sugar  and  moisten  with  boiling  water.  When  boiled 
a  short  time  and  reduced,  take  out  the  parsley  and  onionSt  thicken  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  with  the  cream  ;  add  a  seasoning  of  salt, 
t  and  when  the  whole  is  on  the  point  of  simmering,   serve.     Make  the 

sauce  sufficiently  thick  to  adhere  to  the  vegetables.  The  onions  may  be 
omitted. 

Time.— Altogether,  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  2£.  a  pi»t. 

Snfflcient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  May,  June  and  July. 

MftdfoteiO.  iii0g  of  Anmnni.— This  plant  not  only  acts  as  a  wholetome  and   nntritioiis 
vegetable,  but  also  as  a  diureuc,  aperient  and  deobstraent.    The  chemical  analysis  of  its  juice 
discovers  its  composition  to  be  of  a  pecttliar  crystalUsaUe  principle,  oaOed  aspacagin,  aUnunen, 
mannite,  malic  acid  and  some  salts.     Thours  says,  the  cellular  tissue  contains  a  sabstanoe 
I  similar  to  safo.     The  berries  are  capable  of  undergoing  vinous  fermentation,  and  aifonling 

alcohol  by  distillation.  In  their  unripe  state  they  posf^  the  same  properties  as  the  roots,  and 
probably  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

1539.-ASPARAGUS   PUDDING- 
;  (Fr.— Boudin  aux  Asperges.) 

I  IngreddeatSr-i  pint  of  asparagus  peas,  4  eggs»  2  tablespoonfuls  of 

j  fiour,  I  tablespoonful  of  very  finely  minced  ham,  i  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and 

!  salt  to  taste,  milk. 

i  Mode. — Cut  up  the  nice  green  tender  parts  of  asparagus,  about  the 

size  of  peas ;  put  them  into  a  basin  with  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well- 
beaten,  and  the  flour,  ham,  butter,  pepper  and  salt.    Mix  all  these  in- 
gredients  well  together,  and  moisten  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  the 
I  pudding  of  the  consistency  of  thick  butter ;  put  it  into  a  pint  buttered 

I  mould,  tie  it  down  tightly  with  a  floured  cloth,  place  it  in  boiling  water, 

I  and  let  it  boil  for  two  hours;  turn  it  out  of  the  mould  on  to  a  hot  dish, 

I  and  pour  plain  melted  butter  roundy  but  not  over,  the  pudding.    Green 

pease-pudding  may  be  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  substituting 
!  peas  for  the  asparagus. 

I  Time.— 2  hours.      Average  Cost,  is.  6d,  per  pint. 

Sufficient  for  2  or  3  persons. 
>  Seasonable  in  May,  June  and  July. 

1540.— ASPARAGUS    ROLLS. 

(Fr.— Petits  Pains  aux  Aspergee.) 

Ingredients.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water  1  heaped  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  asparagus,  milk,  butter,  flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  French  rolls. 
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Od6. — The  asparagus  must  be  boiled  in  the  iisua.1  way;  \sheu 
er,  cut  up  the  tops  and  all  that  is  eatable,  roll  a  piece  of  butter 
»ar,  put  it  ia  a  saucepan  with  the  asparagus^  some  milk,  the  beaten 
\  of  raw  eggs,  a  little  nutmeg  and  mace.  The  quantities  of  the 
idients  must  be  reflated  by  the  ainount  of  tisparagus.  Scoop  [im 
ib  out  of  some  Freach  rolls,  after  cutting  off  the  top  crust,  fill  t\v.: 
y  with  the  boiling  asparagus,  put  oq  the  top  ciu^t  and  serve  imme* 
.ly. 

me. — 25  minutes.  ^  1 

ifficient.^ — Allow  I  roll  for  each  person. 

lasonabld.— May  be  had  forced  from  Januafyi  but  cheapest  in  May, 
and  July. 

1541  .-B  OILED     FRENCH    BEANS- 

(Fr.— Haricots  Verts  au  Naturel,) 

^redisnts. — To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tabiespoonful 
dt,  a  very  itiuill  piece  of  soda* 
ode. — This    vegetable  should   always  be  eaten 
igt  aSf    when    allowed   to    grow    too    long,    it 
:s    stringy   and    tough    when  cooked.    Cut    off 
heads    and    tails,    and   a   thiu  strip   on    each 
of  the  beans,   to  remove   the    strings-    Then 
le  each  bean  into  four   or  six  pieces,  according 
iize,    cutting    them  lengthways,  in    a    slanting 
^tion,    and,    as  they  are  cut,   drop  them   into 
water  with  a  ?=!iTiall  quantity  of  salt  dissolved 
Have  ready  a    saucepan    of   boiling  wattr 
salt  and  soda  in  the  above  proportion ;  put  in 
beans,  keep  them  boiling  quickly,  with  the   litl 
iveredi   and  be   careful    that  they  do    not    got 
ced.    When  tender,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  their  sinking  tf? 
>ottoin  of  the  saucepan,  take  them  up,  throw  them  into  a  colander  ; 
when  drained  J  dish  and  serve  witbi  or  without,  plain  melted  butter. 
jn  very  young,  beans  are  sometimes  served  whole;  when  they  arc  thiii 
sed,  their  colour  and  flavour  are  much  better  preserved  ;  but  the  more 
ral  way  of  dressing  them  is  to  cut  them  into  thin  strips, 
ime. — Ver>^  yoii^ig  beans,   10  to   i^  minutes  j    moderate  size,   15  to 
inutes,  after  the  water  boils*    Airerag6  Cost|  in  full  season^  11.  4^,  a 
;;  but  when  forced,  very  expensive. 
iffloient. — Allow  i  peck  for  6  or  7  peraonfin. 

^asonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  September ;  but 
be  had,  forced,  from  February  to  the  beginning  of  June, 
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iS42.-FRENCK^  MODE  OF  COOKING  FRENCH  BEANS. 
(Fr.— Haricots  Verts  Sautes  au  Beurre.) 

Ingredients.— A  quart  of  French  beans,  3  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  the  jqice  of  ^  lemon. 

Mode.— Cut  and  boil  the  beans  by  the  preceding  recipe,  and  when 
tender,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  shake  over  the  fire,  to  dry  away  the 
moisture  from  the  beans.  When  quite  dry  and  hot,  add  the  butter, 
pepper,  salt  and  lemon -juice  ;  keep  moving  the  stewpan,  without  using  a 
spoon,  as  that  would  break  the  beans ;  and  when  the  butter  is  melted, 
and  all  is  thoroughly  hot,  serve.  If  the  butter  should  not  mix  well  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  gravy,  and  serve  very  quickly.  Chopped  parsley  and 
lemon-juice  added  just  before  serving  make  haricots  verts  d,  la  maitre 
d'hotcl. 

Time. — About  J  hour  to  boil  the  beans :  10  minutes  to  shake  them  over 
the  fire.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  about  is.  4^.  a  peck. 

Sofflcient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September. 


1543— BOILED  BROAD  OR  WINDSOR  BEANS. 

(Fr.-F6ves  d  la  Mattre  d'Hotel.) 

Ingredients. — ^To  each  ^  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 
of  salt;  beans. 

Mode. — ^This  is  a  favourite  vegetable  with  many  persons,  but  to  be 
nice,  should  be  young  and  freshly  gathered.  After  shelling  the  beans, 
put  them  into  boiltng  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion,  and  boil 
rapidly  until  tender.  Drain  them  well  in  a  colander ;  dish,  and  serve  with 
them  separately  a  tureen  of  parsley  and  butter.  Boiled  bacon  often  ac- 
companies this  vegetable,  but  the  beans  should  be  cooked 
separately.  It  is  usually  served  with  the  beans  laid 
round,  and  the  parsley  and  butter  in  a  tureen.  Beans 
also  make  an  excellent  garnish  to  a  ham,  and  when  used 
for  this  purpose,  if  very  old,  should  have  their  skins 
removed. 

Time.—Very  young  beans,   15  minutes ;  when  of  a 
moderate  suce,  20  to  25  minutes,  or  longer.    Average 
Cost,  unshelled,  6d,  per  peck. 
Sofflcient. — Allow  i  peck  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  in  July  and  August. 

NutrltlTe  PropertiM  of  tlM  Bean.— The  produce  of  beana  in  meal  is,  like 
that  of  peas,  more  in  proportion  to  the  grain  than  in  any  of  cereal  grasses. 
A  bushel  oi  beans  Is  supposed  to  yield  fourteen  pounds  more  of  flour  than  a  bushel  of  oats;  and  a 


I'; 
Broad  SeaHs,  ^37  I 

lel  of  pf^s^igbteen  poiinds  more,  or^  according  to  lome,  twenty  poaads.  A  tboosand  parts' 
Mn-  flouT  were  found  by  Sir.  H-  Davy  to  yieJd  570  part*  of  nulrilive  matter,  of  wblch  446  were 
J^eor  state  a.  193  ^luten^  and  41  extract^  or  mBttux  readered  In^olubto  daring  tho  procui, 

4.— BROAD   BEANS  A   LA  POULETTE.    (Fr.^FfevesO 

agredientS.^ — z  pints  of  broad  beans^  ^  pint  of  stock  or  broth,  a  small  , 

ch  of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley,  a  smaH  lump  of  sugatj  the  yoll:  ^. 

eggi  i  pint  of  cream,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  "  P 

[ode,— Procure  some  young  and  freshly  gathered  beans,  and  shell  \ ' 

cieot  to  make  z  pints ;  boil  themt  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  until 
riy  done;  then  drain  them  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  the 
k,  finely-mmced  herbs  and  sugar.  Stew  the  beans  until  perfectly 
ler,  and  the  liquor  has  dried  away  a  httle  ;  then  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
igg  with  the  cream,  add  this  to  the  beans,  let  the  whole  get  thoroughly 

and  when  on  the  point  of  simmeringt  serve-  Should  the  beans  be 
'  large,  the  skins  should  be  removed  previously  to  boiling  them  or 
r  they  are  boiled,  which  is  (Quicken 

imep^io  minutes  to  boil  the  beans,  15  mintites  to  stew  them  in  the 
k.    Average  Cost,  un shelled,  6i,  per  peck. 
Bssonable  in  July  and  August. 

gUi  imd  Varifitlea  of  tha  B«mi.— Tliis  valoable  plaut  is  said  to  be  a  nitJTe  of  Egjfpt,  but. 
iiher  plants  whicb  have  been  domesticated,  \tA  orif^in  is  uuccrtain.  Il  bas  been  cuhivAled  in 
pe  and  A^iA  froin  time  laimeoioi'ia],  aJid  bA3  been  ]dii|^  known  ifi  Uriialn.  Its  varieties  may 
:]uded  under  two  general  heads— the  whitCt  or  carden-beiUis.  and  (he  gray,  or  ficld-beaiis. 
le  former^  sown  ia  the  field Sp  the  m^fa^ati  and  ^ong-pod  are  aJniGft  ihc  only  sorts ;  of  the 
J  ihosc  known  as  the  borse-be^nn  ihe  small  or  ticks^  aod  tbe  prolific  of  Heligoland,  sire  Lhs 
ipal  sorbi,    N«w  varieiiea  are  procured  in  (be  g&me  aumner  mi  ia  other  plants. 

545^- GOLDEN  BEANS.    (Fr.— Haricots  k  la  Crfime.) 

(German  Method.) 

Igradients* — 3   pints  of  golden  beans,  J  pint  of  cream,  t  lump  of 

ir,  J"  pint  of  stock* 

Lode-— Cut  off  the  stalk  and  pointed  ends  of  the  beans,  but  do  not 

I  them  ;  boil  by  preceding  recipe  for  twenty  minutes*     Have  the  stock 

ing  in  another  saucepan  ;  drain  the  beans  from  the  water,  and  place 

n  in  the  stock ;  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  fire  to  stew  gently  for  fifteen 

Qtes  ;   add  the  cream  and  sugar,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  let  all 

ner  one  minute,  and  serve  with  the  shells  no  removed, 

inie« — 20  minutes  to  boil ;   15  minutes  to  stew.      Average  Cost,  is, 

peck ;  seldom  bonght. 

easonable  in  September. 


I  QoMeji  B<ftli  IS  much  approvect  of  in  German;^,  tbougb  little  known  in  this  cntinttr.  It  is 
eaily  in  June,  and  is  of  a  brif:ht  golden  hue  in  Septetiibet*  It  should  bang  on  the  plant 
perfectly  ripe.    Tbe  pod  and  b^aa  are  eaten,  and  idsLe  delicicu^ly. 


r  I 
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(F/.— Betteraves.) 


1546.-BOILED   BEETROOT. 

Ingredients— Beetroot ;  boiling  water. 

Mode. — When  laxge,  young  and  juicy,  this  vegetable  makes  a  ven' 
excellent  addition  to  winter  salads,  and  may  easily  be  converted  into  an 
economical  and  quickly-made  pickle.  {See  Pickles.)  Beetroot  is  more 
frequently  served  cold  than  hot  :  when  the  latter  mode  is  preferred, 
melted  butter  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  It  may  also  be  stewed  with 
button  onions,  or  boiled  and  served  with  roasted  onions.  Wash  the  beets 
thoroughly  ;  but  do  not  prick  or  break  the  skin  before  they  are  cooked, 
or  they  will  lose  their  beautiful  colour  in  boiling. 
Put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 
until  tender,  keeping  them  well  covered.  If  to  be 
served  hot,  remove  the  peel  quickly,  cut  the  beet 
into  thick  slices,  and  send  to  table  with  melted 
butter.  For  salads,  pickle,  &c.,  let  the  root  cooh 
then  peel,  and  cut  it  into  slices. 

Time. — Small  beetroot,  i.}  to  2  hours;  large  2I 
to  3  hours.  Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  od.  each. 
Seasonable. — May  be  had  at  any  time. 

Boetroot. — The  geographical  distribution  of  the  order  Stalwort^ 
{Saholacca\  io  which  beetroot  belongs,  is  most  common  in  extra- 
tropical  and  temperate  regions,  where  they  are  common  weeds, 
frequenting  waste  places,  among  rubbish,  and  on  marshes  by  the 
sea-shore.  In  the  tropics  they  are  rare.  They  are  characterised 
by  the  large  qaantitv  of  macilare,  sugar  starch  and  alkaline  salts  which  are  foood 
in  them.  Many  of  tnem  are  used  as  potherbs,  and  some  are  emetic  and  vermifiii;e  in 
their  medicinal  properties.  The  root  oi  garden  or  red  beet  is  exceedingly  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious, and  Dr.  Lion  Playfair  has  recommended  that  a  good  brown  bread  may  be  made  by  rasp- 
ing down  this  root  witn  an  equal  quantity  of  flour.  He  says  that  the  average  quality  of  flour 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  axotised  principles  adapted  for  fhe  formation  ol  flesh,  and  the 
average  quality  of  beet  contains  a^ut  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  materials. 


BEETROOT. 


1547.— BOILED  BROCOLI.    (Fi'.— Champleur.) 

Ingredients. — ^To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  z  heaped  tablespoonful 
of  salt  ;  brocoli. 

Mode. — Strip  off  the  dead  outside,  and  the  inside  ones  cut  off  level 
with  the  flower ;  cut  off  the  stalk  close  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the  brocoli 
into  cold  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  with 
the  heads  downwards.  When  they  have  remained  in 
this  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  they  are 
perfutly  free  from  insects,  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion,  and 
keep  them  boiling  gently  with  the  stalk  upwards  and  the  saucepan  un- 
covered. Take  them  up  with  a  slice  the  moment  they  are  done  ;  drain 
them  well,  and  serve  with  a  tureen  of  melted  butter,  a  little  of  which 
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Id  be  poured  over  the  brocali.    If  left  in  the  water  after  it  is  done,  it 

3  re  a  k,  its  colour  will  be  spoiled »  and  its  crispness  gone* 

ey  are  boiled  too  fast  they  break. 

me. — Small  brocoli,  lo  to  15  Triinutes  ;  large  onC|  20  to 

linates.    Ayaraga  Cost,  5^.  eaclt. 

ifficientj  2  for  4  or  5  persons. 

^asonable  from  October  to  March ;   plentifnl  in  Feb- 

y  axid  March. 

1  Kohl'RaM,  or  Tumlp-Ga^bage.-— This  vArlciy  pr^'-ftnts  a  sirif;u]ar  ilc- 

[jieut,  iiiaaiduch  as  ihn  ^tnn  ^wellg  out  like  a  Ijir^c  turnip  on  tlic^  GUtface 

'ground,  iind   leaves  shooiiD^  from  it  ail  rQuiid,  and  ttie  lop  Ix^jn^j  sur*  buocoli, 

t<fd  by  a  cluster  of  \ea.VG^  isuuTiff  from  it.     Althougb  not  gencrakly  ^rovm 

gardL-n  vei^euble,  if  oiQd  wbea  ^ouag  and  tender,  it  iii  who[<iEotuCj  nutritiouA,  Add  vtty 

iblc. 

i548.^BOILED    BRUSSELS    SPROUTS. 
— Choux  de  Bruxefles  a  la  Sauce  Blanche—^  la  Mattre 

d'Hotel— au  Beurre,) 
Igredients.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoon ful 
lit ;  a  very  smaU  piece  of  soda. 

[ode. — Clean  the  sprouts  from  insects^  nicely  wash  them*  and  pick 
ny  dead  or  discoloured  leaves  from  the  out  sides  ;  put  them  into  a 
■epan  of  boiling  water,  with  salt  and  soda  in  the  above  proportion  ; 
>  the  pan  uncovered»  and  let  them  boil  quickly  over  a  brisk  fire  until 
,er  ;  drain,  dish  and  servo  with  a  tureen  of  melted  butter^  and  maitrc 
tei  sance  is  sometimes  poured  over  them.  Another  mode  of  serving 
hen  they  are  dished,  to  stir  in  about  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  butter 
a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  They  must,  however,  be  sent  to  table 
'  quickly,  as,  being  so  ver}-^  small,  this  vegetable  soon  cool.  Where  the 
L  ifi  very  expeditious,  this  vegetable,  when  cooked,  may  he  arrauged 
he  dish  in  the  form  of  a  pineapple ;  and,  so  served,  has  a  very  pretty 
earaoce. 

ime. — From  9  to  1  s  minutes  after  the  water  boils*  Average  Costp 
3r  4J,  per  lb, 

afl&cient. — ^Ailow  between  40  and  50  for  5  or  6  persona, 
easonble  from  November  to  March, 

?0|ra  and  BniSMla  Bprouts.—Whffn  the  green  kale  or  borecole  hoe  beiea  advaticed  a  Etcp 
er  ID  the  path  of  i  en  prove  meat,  it  assumEZ!!  the  headed  or  hearting  char  tic  t(.'r^  \^'ith  blistc:ri,,.l 
*  i  it  is  then  known  b>'  the  namn  of  savoys  and  bfussels  sprouts.  Aaothfif  of  it3  hc^aded 
^  but  with  lunooLh  glaucous  leaves,  i&  (be  cuitivatcd  cabbage  of  our  gardtitis  (the  Borectfh 
:ta  capituia  of  scieuccl,  and  aH  its  varic^tit^a  of  sretn,  red,  dwarf,  tan^  e^ilyi  late,  round, 
;a],  flat,  and  all  the  forms  into  wbicb  it  la  possible  to  put  it. 

1549.— TO  BOIL  YOUNG  GREENS  OR  SPROUTS. 
(Fr. — Choux  de  Bruxelles  au  Naturel  au  Jus.) 
agredienta^^To  each  I  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 
alt;  a  very  small  piece  of  soda. 
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Mode. — Pick  away  all  the  dead  leaves,  and  wash  the  greens  well  ia 
cold  water ;  drain  them  in  a  colander,  and  put  them  into 
fast-boiling  water,  with  salt  and  soda  in  the  above  pro- 
portion. Keep  them  boiling  quickly,  with  the  lid  uncovered 
until  tender ;  and  the  moment  they  are  done,  take  them 
up,  or  their  colour  will  be  spoiled;  when  well-drained t 
serve.  The  great  art  in  cooking  greens  properly,  and  to 
have  them  a  good  colour,  is  to  put  them  into  pUrUy  of  fast- 
boiling  water,  to  let  them  boil  very  quickly,  and  to  take 
them  up  the  moment  they  become  tender.  If  warmed  up 
on  the  second  day  in  a  good  bouillon  and  served  very  hot, 
these  sprouts  are  delicious. 
Time. — Brocoli  sprouts,  lo  to  12  minutes;  young  greens 
10  to  12  minutes ;  sprouts,  12  minutes,  after  the  water  boils. 

Seaaonable.-^Sprouts  of  various  kinds  may  be  had  all  the  year. 

OaemtL  Kato  on  Boraoote.— When  colewort,  or  wild  cabbage,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, its  character  becomes  greatly  improved,  although  it  still  reuins  the  loose  open  leaves, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  called  green  kale  or  borecole.  The  scientific  name  is  Borecole  oUracea 
aeephaia,  and  of  it  there  are  many  varieties,  both  as  regards  the  form  and  colour  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  heieht  which  the  plants  atuin.  We  may  observe  that  among  them  are  included 
the  thousand-headed,  and  the  cow,  or  tree,  cabbage. 

IS5O.-B0ILED  CABBAGE.    (Fr.-Choux  au  Nature!.) 

Ingredients.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 
of  salt ;  a  very  small  piece  of  soda. 

Mode. — Pick  off  all  the  dead  outside  leaves,  cut  off  as  much  of  the 
stalk  as  possible,  and  cut  the  cabbages  across  twice  at  the  stalk  end ;  if 
they  should  be  very  large,  quarter  them.  Wash  them  well  in  cold  water, 
place  them  in  a  colander,  and  drain  ;  then  put  them  into  plenty  of  fast- 
boiling  water,  to  which  have  been  added  salt  and  soda  in  the  above  pro- 
portions. Stir  them  down  once  or  twice  in  the  water,  keep  the  pan 
uncovered,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  until  tender.  The  instant  they  are 
done  take  them  up  into  a  colander,  place  a  plate  qver  them,  let  them 
thoroughly  drain,  dish,  and  serve. 

Time. — Large  cabbages,  or  savoys,  i  to  J  hour,  young  summer  cabbage, 
10  to  12  minutes,  after  the  water  boils.  Average  Cost,  zd,  each  in  full 
season. 

Sufficient.— 2  large  ones  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable.— Cabbages  and  sprouts  of  various  kinds  at  any  time. 

Tlif  Oftbbago  Tribe ;  their  0rl|d]i.-Of  all  the  tribes  of  the  CtMcifera  this  is  by  far  the  most 
tmporunt.  Its  scientific  name  is  Broisica,  and  it  contains  a  collection  of  plants  which,  both  in 
themselves  and  their  prodacts,  occopy  a  prominent  position  in  agricaltore,  commerce  and 
domestic  economy.  On  the  diflts  of  Dover,  and  in  many  places  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire. 
Cornwall,  and  Yorkshire  there  grows  a  wild  plant,  with  variously-indented,  much-waved,  and 
loose-spreading  leaves,  of  a  sea-green  colour  and  large  yellow  dowers.  In  spring,  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  arc  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  after  boiling  them  in  two  waters,  to  remove  the 
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ess,  use  them  as  a  vegetable  along  with  their  meat.  This  is  the  Brtuiica  oUracea  of  science, 
fild  cabbage,  or  coleworti  from  which  have  originated  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauli" 
r,  greens,  and  brocoli. 

1551  —BOILED  CABBAGE  A  LA  WALTERS. 

(Fn— Choux  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

igredients.— 2  small,  or  i  large  summer  white-heart  cabbage,  toast, 
int  of  melted  butter,  No.  677,  or  sauce  blanche,  No.  665.  To  each 
illon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonfal  of  salt,  a  very  small  piece 
oda. 

[ode. — Pick  off  all  dead  or  faded  outside  leaves,  cut  off  as  much  of 
stalk  as  possible,  and  cut  the  cabbages  across  twice  at  the  stalk  end ; 
[ley  should  be  very  large,  quarter  them.  Wash  them  well  in  cold 
2r,  and  drain.  Throw  them  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  to  which 
e  been  added  salt  and  soda  in  the  above  proportions.  Stir  them 
n  once  or  twice  in  the  water,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  8  minutes ; 
e  another  saucepan  with  fast-boiling  water  prepared  as  above,  and 
►w  them  into  it,  and  let  them  boil  12  minutes;  throw  away  the  water 
tained  in  the  first  saucepan,  and  fill  it  as  beforei  remove  the  cabbages 
5  again  into  this,  and  let  them  boil  for  10  minutes  if  small,  for  20  if 
e.  Take  up,  drain  into  a  colander  with  a  plate  over  them,  dish  on  a 
5  of  toast  dipped  in  the  melted  butter,  No.  677,  or  the  sauce  blanche, 
665.  Pour  the  butter  or  sauce  over,  and  serve  very  hot. 
ime. — Large  cabbage,  i  to  J  hour,  young  small  cabbage,  15  to  20 
utes,  according  to  size.  Average  Cost,  2d.  each,  in  full  season. 
officient. — i  large  one  for  4  or  5  persons. 
easonable  in  June  and  July. 

»  Cftbbage.— The  author  of  this  recipe,  one  of  the  best  yet  invented  for  cooking  this  useful 
lable,  states  that,  were  the  cabbage  treated  with  the  same  respect,  good  cookings  and 
»,  with  which  other  vegetables  are  treated,  it  would  equal  asparagus  in  flavour,  and  arti- 
es  in  delicacy.  The  three  separate  boilings  remove  all  unpleasant  flavour,  and  this  dish  is 
called  as  showing  what  may  be  done  with  this  simple,  common  vegetable. 

1552.    STEWED    RED    CABBAGE. 
(Fn— Choux  au  Jambon.) 

agredients. — i  red  cabbage,  a  small  slice  of  ham,  ^  oz.  of  fresh 
ter,  I  pint  of  weak  stock  or  broth,  i  gill  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to 
e,  I  tablespoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 

lode. — Cut  the  cabbage  into  very  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a  stewpan, 
1  the  ham  cut  in  dice,  the  butter,  half  a  pint  of  stock,  and  the  vinegar  ; 
er  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  for  i  hour.  When  it  is  very  tender, 
the  remainder  of  the  stock,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  the 
nded  sugar ;  mix  all  well  together,  stir  over  the  fire  until  nearly  all  the 
[or  has  dried  away,  and  serve.    Fried  sausages  are  usually  sent  to 
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table  with  this  dish :  they  should  be  laid  round  and  on  the  cabbage, 
as  a  garnish. 

Tiine.~Rather  more  than  z  hour.    Average  Cost,  6^.  each. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  January. 

ThB  WUd  Oabbam.or  OoUwort.— This  plant,  9S  it  to  foood  on  the  s6ft-cliffs  o(  England,  p!«- 
seats  us  with  the  origin  of  the  cabbage  tribis  in  its  simplest  and  norraal  form.  In  this  state  it  is 
the  true  collet,  or  colewort,  although  the  name  is  now  applied  to  any  yonng  cabbage  which  has  a 
looae  and  open  heart. 

iSS3~ BOILED  CARROTS.    (Fr.—Carottes  au  Natural.) 

Ingredients. — ^To  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 
of  salt;  carrots. 

Mode. — ^Cut  off  the  green  tops,  wash  and  scrape  the  carrots,  and, 
should  there  be  any  black  specks,  remove  them.  If  very  large,  cut 
them  in  halves,  divide  them  lengthwise  into  four  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion  ;  let  them  boil  until  tender, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  thrusting  a  fork  into  them  :  dish,  and  serve 
very  hot.  This  vegetable  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  boiled 
beef.  When  thus  served,  it  is  usually  boiled  with  the  beef;  a  few  carrots 
are  placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish,  and  the  re- 
mainder sent  to  table  in  a  vegetable  dish.  Young 
carrots  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  boilinft  nor 
should  they  be  divided  ;  they  make  a  nice  addition 
to  stewed  veal,  &c. 

-    Time.  —  Large  carrots,   ij  to  2}    hours;    young 
ones,  about  i  hour.     Average  Cost,  6d,  to  8i.  per 
bunch. 
Sufficient. — 4  large  carrots  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable.— Young  carrots,  from  April  to  June ; 
old  ones,  at  any  time. 


CAKROTir.  plenntuTly  in  Britain,  both  in  cultivated  lands  and  by  waysides,  and  is 

known  by  the  name  of  bird's*nest.  from  its  umbels  of  fruit  becoming 
incurved  from  a  hollow  cup,  like  a  btrd's-nest.  In  this  sute  its  root  is  whitish,  slender  and  hard, 
with  an  acrid,'  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  afad  was  formerly  used  as  an 
aperient.  When  cultivated,  it  is  reddish,  thick,  fleshy,  with  a  pleasant  odour,  and  a  peculiar, 
sweet,  mucilaginous  taste.  The  carrot  is  said  by  naturalists  not  to  contain  much  nourishing 
matter,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion. 

i554._TO  DRESS  CARROTS  IN  THE  GERMAN  WAY. 
(Fr.— Garottes  k  rAllemande.) 
Ingredients.— 8  large  carrots,  3  or.  of  butter,  salt  to  taste,  a  ver>' 
little  grated  nutmeg,  i  tablespoonful  of  finely  minced  parsley,  i  dessert- 
spoonful of  minced  onion,  rather  more  than  i  pint  of  weak  stock  or  broth, 
1  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
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tode, — Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots,  aad  cut  them  into  rings  of  about 
:b  in  thickness*  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan  ;  when  it  is  melted,  lay 
te  carrots,  with  salt,  nutmegi  parsley,  and  omon  in  the  above  propor- 
?.  Toss  the  stew  pan  over  the  fire  for  a  fev/  minutes,  and  when  the 
Dts  are  well  saturated  with  the  butter,  pour  in  the  stock,  and  simmer 
ly  until  they  are  nearly  tender.  Then  put  into  another  stewpan  a 
il  piece  of  butter  ;  dredge  in  about  a  tablespoonful  of  fiour ;  stir  this 
the  fire,  and  when  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  add  the  liquor  that  the 
ots  have  beeu  boiled  in  ;  let  this  just  boil  up,  pour  it  over  the  carrots 
!ie  other  stewpan,  and  let  them  finish  simmering  until  quite  tender. 
'e  very  hot.  This  vegetable,  dressed  as  above,  is  a  favourite  accom- 
iment  of  roast  pork,  sausages,  &c. 

ime.^About  i  hour.    Average  Cost^  td*  to  %d,  per  bunch. 
iifQcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Basonable. — Youn^^  carrots  froni  April  to  June ;  old  ones  at  any  time. 

LStltitftati  of  the  Oarrot.— Tb^c  are  cryitall liable  and  uacrystalUjBblE  su^fir,  k  ]itUe 
j^  e attractive  gluten,  albumtio,  voUtJle  oil,  vtj{ctab1«  jelJ^.  or  peeling  salme  niMtlcr,  xnalie 
aod  a  peculiar  cr^5t:illi£able  ruby^r'CiJ  neuter  principle^,  wfthout  odoar  or  la^te^  calicxl 
n*  Thi4  rege table  jell^,  or  pectin^  so  nam«d  Iroia  its  bin^ular  property  of  ncUtinumf,  l^ 
dcrcd  by  5011  ic  la  anothfr  form  of  cnm  qr  mucilngen  ccnibmed  wrth  vcpuiable  acid.  It 
,  tnore  or  1^:^  m  all  vcigetablcSr  and  is  4;5peci;iLJy  abantJaitt  in  iho^e  rools  and  fniits  from 
1  jellies  ue  prciiorcd. 

55,-A  NICE  WAY  OF  DRESSING  NEW   CARROTS. 

(Fr,— Garottes  k  la  M  ait  re  d'HdteK) 

l^redients. — albs,  of  small  new  carrots,  butter^  parsley,  lemon -juice, 
tr,  pepper,  salt,  stock. 

[ode. — Trim  the  carrots  and  boil  them  fifteen  m mutes  in  salted  water, 
sn  done,  drain  off  the  water,  add  apiece  of  fresh  butter,  some  finely 
ced  parsley,  pepper,  some  powdered  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon- 
?,  moisten  with  a  little  stock  quite  clear  of  fat,  and  serve  very  boti 
tme:— ao  minutes.    Average  Cost,  bii,  per  bunch, 
ufflcieiat  for  3  or  4  persons* 
Qaaonable  iu  April  and  May, 
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5,— STEWED  CARROTS.    (F^.-Carottes  a  la  Cr§me.) 

IgredientS*— 7  or  8  large  carrots,  i  teacup fut  of  broths  pepper  and 
to  taste,  ^  lea  cupful  of  cream,  thickeomg  of  butter  and  flour* 
[ode. — Scrape  the  carrots  nicely;  half-boil^  and  slice  them  into  a 
pan  ;  add  the  broth  1  pepper  and  saltt  and  cream  ;  simmer  till  tender ^ 
be  careful  the  carrots  are  not  broken,  A  few  minutes  before  serving, 
a  little  fiour  with  about  one  ounce  of  butter  \  thicken  the  gravy  with 
;  let  it  jnst  boil  up  and  serve. 
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Time. — About  i  hour  to  parboil  the  carrots,  about  20  minutes  to  cook 
them  after  they  are  sliced.    Average  COBt,  6d.  to  Sd,  per  bunch. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable. — Young  carrots  from  April  to  June  ;  old  ones  at  any  time. 

MutritlTe  Propertlei  of  the  Oarrot.— Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  the  nutritive  matter  of  (be 
carrot  to  amount  to  ninety-eight  parts  in  one  thousand  ;  of  which  ninety-five  are  sugar  and  three 
are  starch.  It  is  used  in  winter  and  spring  in  the  dairy  to  give  colour  and  6avour  to  butter ;  and 
it  is  excellent  in  stews,  haricots,  soups,  and,  when  boiled  whole,  with  salt  beef.  In  the  distillery, 
owing  to  the  great  proportion  of  sugar  in  its  composition,  it  yields  more  spirit  than  the  potato. 
The  usual  quanUty  is  twelve  gallons  per  ton. 

1557— CARROTS  FOR  GARNISH.    (Fr.— Garottes au  Jus.) 

Ingredients.— 5  or  6  large  carrots,  a  large  lump  of  sugar,  i  pint  of 
weak  stock,  3  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Scrape  and  wash  the  carrots,  cut  them  into  slices  of  an  equal 
size,  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  until  half-done ;  drain  them  well, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  sugar  and  stock,  and  let  them  boil  over 
a  brisk  fire.  When  reduced  to  a  glaze,  add  the  fresh  butter  and  a  season- 
ing of  salt ;  shake  the  stewpan  about  well,  and  when  the  butter  is  well 
mixed  with  the  carrots,  serve.  There  should  be  no  sauce  in  the  dish  when 
it  comes  to  table,  but  it  should  all  adhere  to  the  carrots. 

Time.— Altogether,  }  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  bunch. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable.— Young  carrots  from  April  to  June ;  old  ones  at  any  time. 

The  Seed  of  tbe  Garret.— In  order  to  save  tbe  seed  of  cairocs,  the  plan  is  to  select  annually 
the  most  perfect  and  best  shaped  roots  in  the  taking*up  season,  and  either  preserve  them  in  sanil 
in  a  cellar  till  spring,  or  plant  them  immediately  in  an  open  airy  part  of  the  garden,  protecting; 
them  with  litter  during  severe  frost,  or  earthing  them  over,  and  uncovering  them  in  March  follow^ 
ing.  The  seed  is  in  no  danger  from  being  injured  by  any  other  plant.  In  August  it  is  fit  to 
gather,  and  is  best  preserved  on  the  stalks  till  wanted. 

1558.— CARROTS.    (Fr.— Garottes  k  la  Poulette.) 

Ingredients.— I  bunch  of  young  carrots,  3  or.  of  butter,  i  gill  of 
water,  i  pinch  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  i  gill  of  cream, 
i  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 

Mode.— Blanch  the  carrots  in  boiling  water  for  5  minutes,  wipe,  and 
rub  off  the  skin  with  a  clean  cloth,  cut  off  the  green  head  and  the  point, 
and  cut  in  slices  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny;  place  them  in  a  quart 
saucepan,  and  add  half  a  gill  of  water,  3  oz.  of  butter,  the  salt  and  sugar, 
cover  the  saucepan,  and  stew  slowly  for  20  minutes,  shaking  the  sauce- 
pan every  5  minutes  to  ensure  their  cooking  equally.  If  done  enough 
they  will  feel  soft  and  give  way  under  the  finger.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  cream,  butter  and  parsley  for  5  minutes,  add,  shake  over  the  fire 
for  5  minutes,  and  serve. 

Time.— 30  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d,  to  &d.  per  bunch. 

Sufficient  for  5  persons. 

'Seasonable  from  April  to  June. 
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i559.-B  OILED     CAULIFLOWERS. 
(Fr.--Choufleurs'&  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

llgredients. — ^To  each  J  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful 

salt. 

^ode. — Choose  cauliflowers  that  are  close  and  white;  trim  off  the 

:ayed  outside  leaves,  and  cut  the  stalk  off  flat  at  the  bottom.  Open 
the  flower  a  little  in  places  to  remove  the  insects,  which 
generally  are  found  about  the  stalk,  and  let  the  cauli- 
flowers lie  in  salt  and  water  for  an 
hour  previous  to  dressing  them,  with 
•  their  heads  downwards :  this  will 
effectually  draw  out  all  the  vermin. 
Then  put  them  into  fast-boiling  water, 
with  the  addition  of  salt  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let 
them  boil  briskly  over  a  good  Are,  keeping  the  saucepan 
uncovered.  The  water  should  be  well  skimmed ;  and, 
when  the  cauliflowers  are  tender,  take  them  up  with  a 

:e;  let  them  drain,  and  lay  them  carefully  in  the  dish.    Serve  with 

in  melted  butter,  a  little  of  which  may  be  poured  over  the  flower. 

nme.— Small  cauliflower,  12  to  15  minutes,  large  one,  20  to  25  minutes, 

sr  the  water  boils.    Average  Cost,  for  large  cauliflowers,  td,  each. 

^ufflcient. — Allow  i  large  cauliflower  for  3  persons. 

^asonable  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
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1560.— CAULIFLOWERS  A  LA  SAUCE  BLANCHE. 
(Fr.— Choufleurs  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

CngredientB. — 3  cauliflowers,  ^  pint  of  sauce  blanche,  or   French 

Ited  butter,  Ko.  678 ;  3  oz.  of  butter ;  salt  and  water. 

Illode. — Cleanse  the  cauUflowers  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  cut 

I  stalks  off  flat  at  the  bottom ;  boil  them  until  tender  in  salt  and  water, 

which  the  above  proportion  of  butter  has  been  added,  and  be  careful 

take  them  up  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they  will  break,  and  the 

pearance  of  the  dish  will  be  spoiled.    Drain  them  well,  and  dish  them 

the  shape  of  a  large  cauliflower.    Have  ready  half  a  pint  of  sauce, 

de  by  recipe  No.  678,  pour  it  over  the  flowers,  and  serve  hot  and 

[ckly. 

nme. — Small  cauliflowers,  12  to   15  minutes,  large  ones,  20  to  25 

lutes,  after  the  water  boils.    Average  Cost.— Large  cauliflowers,  in 

!  season,  6d.  each. 

Sufficient.— I  large  cauliflower  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
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Oanliflower  and  Broooli.— These  are  only  forms  of  the  wild  cabbage  in  its  enkivated  state. 
They  are  both  well  known ;  bttt  we  n»y  observp  that  the  purple  and  white  brocoli  are  only 
varieties  of  the  cauliflower. 

1561.— CAULIFLOWERS  WITH  PARMESAN  CHEESE. 

(Fr.— Choufleurs  au  Gratin.) 

I21gredienta.— 2  or  3  cauliflowers,  rather  more  tlian  ^  pint  of  white 
sauce  No.  665,  z  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  2  oz.  of  &esh 
butter,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Cleanse  and  boil  the  cauliflowers  by  recipe  No.  1559,  and 
drain  them,  and  dish  them  with  the  flowers  standing  upright.  Have 
ready  the  above  proportion  of  white  sauce  made  very  thick,  and  mixed 
with  the  cheese ;  pour  it  over  the  cauliflowers ;  sprinkle  over  this  some 
more  rasped  Parmesan  cheese.  Brown  with  a  salan^ander,  or  before  the 
fire,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time-'Altogether,  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  £qv  l^uTgc  cauliflowers, 
6d,  each. 

SofOicient. — ^3  small  cauliflowers  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 

1562.— CELERY.    (Ff.-C6l6ri.) 

Mode. — With  a  good  heart,  and  nicely  blanched,  this  vegetable  is 
generally  eaten  raw,  and  is  generally  served  with  the  cheese.    Let  the  roots 
be  washed  free  from  dirt,  all  the  decayed  and  outside 
leaves  being  cut  off,  preserving  as  much  of  the  stalk  as 
possible,  and  all  specks  or  blemishes  being  carefully 
removed.     Should  the  celery  be  large,  divide  it  length- 
wise into  quarters,  and  place  it,  root  downwards,  in  a 
celery-glass,  which  should  be  rather  more  than  half  filled 
with  water.    The  top  leaves  may  be  curled  by  shreddin,i; 
them  in  narrow  strips  with  the  point  of  a  clean  skewer, 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches  from  the  top. 
Average  Cost,  zd,  per  head. 
Sufficient. — Allow  two  heads  for  4  or  5  persons. 
CELERY  IN  GLASS.       Seasoiiable ' from  October  to  April. 

Note. — This  vegetable  is  exceedingly  useful  for  flavouring  soups,  sauces,  &c. 
and  makes  a  very  nice  addition  to  winter  salad. 

1563.-STEWED  CELERY.    (Fr.^C&\6r\  k  la  Cr6me.) 
Ingredients.— 6  heads  of  celery ;  to  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i 
heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt,  i  blade  of  pounded  mace,  i  pint  of  cream. 
Mode.— Wash  the  celery  thoroughly;  trim  and  boil  it  in  salt  and  water 
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tender.    Put  the  cream  and  pounded  mace  into  st  stewpan  ;  shake  it 

the  fire  until  the  cream  thickens,  dish  the  celery,  pour  over  the  sauce, 

serve. 

Ene. — Large  heads  of  celery,  25  minutes  j    stnaD  oucSi   15  to  30 

tes.    Average  Cost,  zd,  per  head. 

ifflclent  for  5  or  6  persons. 

asonable  from  October  to  April, 

L^AdBiit.— This  plant  J^  ffac  Smymiinn  chisiratnm  of  science,  and  is  u^d  in  Lhis  country  in 
:]ie  wmy  in  whicn  cck^ry  is^  It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain*  uid  h  found  fn  its  wild  sute 
]c  ^eacoskst.  It  received  \\^  Dame  frqm  thti  Italiaji  *'  herb^  AlexAndrina,'*  and  \^  supposed 
c  been  oridp^Uy  brought  itom  AlexAJidria ;  but,  be  this  ii^  it  may,  its  cultlvAtlon  Ik  qqw 
.  eaLirely  ^Bandoned, 

564,— STEWED    CELERY    WITH    WHITE    SAUCE. 
{Ff. — C^l^rl  h  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

gredients. — 6  heads  of  cekr>%  i  o-r.  of  butter :  to  each  J  gallon  of 
r  allow  I  helped  tablespoonful  of  salt,  ^  pint  of  white  sasice,  No.  665, 
i6, 

ode. — Have  ready  sufficient  boiling  water  just  to  cover  the  celery^ 
salt  and  butter  in  the  above  proportioup  Wash  the  celery  well ;  cut 
le  decayed  outside  leaves,  trim  away  tho  green  tops,  and  shape  the 
into  a  point ;  put  it  into  the  boiUog  water ;  let  it  boil  rapidly  until 
&r ;  then  take  it  out,  drain  well,  place  it  upon  a  dish, 
pour  over  about  half  a  pint  of  white  sauce,  made  by 
T  of  the  recipes  No*  66g  or  666.  It  may  also  be 
tly  boiled  as  above,  placed  on  toast,  and  melted 
i^r  poured  over,  the  same  as  asparagus  is  dished, 
me.— Large  heads  of  celery  ^25  minutes,  small  ones, 
1  so  minutes,  after  the  water  boilSi  Average  Cost, 
ler  head. 

ifficient  for  5  or  6  persons, 
^asonable  from  October  to  April. 

5111  of  0al6^.— Intbe  tn^rsbts  and  dt tehee  of  this  Country  there  ia 
found  a  vefy  common  plant,  known  by  thf^  name  of  amallti^e.  This 
wild  fonn  pf  celery^  btit,  by  beinE'  subjected  to  cultivationt  it  loses 
rid  nature,  and  becomes  miliraiKi  aive^t-  In  its  natural  state  ii  has  a 
lar  rank,  coarse  taste  aitd  smell,  atid  jt9  toot  was  reckvued  by  the 

nts  a*  one  of  tbe  "  five  greater  aperient  roots/*  There  U  a  variety  of  this  in  which  the  root 
ie&  tdmip-shaped  ajad  lar^e.  It  is  called  Celrtia-^  and  h,  extensively  used  by  the  Germans, 
referred  by  them  to  the  sort  of  cajcry  we  g^ne rally  use.  In  n  raw  state,  this  plant  rloe^  not 
■eak  stomachs  \  cooked*  It  is  loss  disc  nit  of  digestion,  and  is  a  very  whole^ocne  vegetable. 

565,-^STEWED  CELERY-    (i^>.-C6l6n  k  la  Cr6meO 

{Another  Mode) 
Igredients.— 6  heads  of  celery,  j  pint  of  white  stock  or  weak  broth, 
blespoonfuls  of  cream,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,    i  blade  of 
ided  mace,  a  v£ry  UtUe  grated  nutmeg;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste* 
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Mode.— Wash  the  celery,  strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  about  four  inches.  Put  these  into  a  saucepan  with  the  broth, 
and  stew  till  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ; 
then  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  simmer  altogether  for  ioixr  or  five 
minutes,  pour  into  a  dish,  and  serve.  It  miaiy  be  garnished  with  sippets 
of  toasted  bread. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  zd.  per  head. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  April. 

Note. — By  cutting  the  celery  into  smaller  pieces,  by  stewing  it  a  little  longer, 
and.  when  done,  by  pressing  it  tbroogb  a  sieve,  the  above  stew  may  be  converted 
into  a  puree  of  celery.  Celery  is  also  good  cooked  like  cauliflower  au  gratin, 
No.  1561. 

1566.— BAKED  CUCUMBERS. 
(Fr.— Concombres  Farcies,) 

Ingredients. — 3  large  cucumbers,  i  lb.  of  cold  mutton/  i  lb.  of  cold 
ham,  I  onion,  parsley,  i  dessertspoonfril  of  chutney,  pepper  and  salt, 
i  pint  of  rich  gravy. 

Mode. — Pare  the  cucumbers,  cut  off  the  bitter  ends  and  scoop  out  the 
seeds  with  a  teaspoon.  Mix  the  seeds  with  the  ham  and  mutton  finely 
minced,  adding  the  seasoning  and  herbs.  Fill  the  cudimbers  with  the 
mince,  pour  in  a  little  cold  gravy,  then  put  them  in  a  baking-dish  and 
bake  for  30  minutes,  basting  occasionally  with  gravy.     Serve  hot. 

Time.— 30  minutes.  Average  Cost,  frame  cucumbers,  when  cheapest, 
4^.  each. 

Safflcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seaaonble. — May  be  had  forced  from  the  beginning  of  March. 


1567.-TO  DRESS  CUCUMBERS. 

(Fr.— Concombres  k  I'Huile.) 

Ingredients. — 3    tablespoonfiils   of    salad  oil,   4   tablespoonfuls   oi 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  cucumber. 

Mode. — Pare  the  cucumber,  cut  it  equally  into  very  thin  slices,  and 
commence  cutting  from  the  thick  end;   if  commenced  at  the  stalk,  the 
cucumber  will  most  likely  have  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste,  far  from  agreeable.    Put  the  sUces  into  a  dish, 
sprinkle  over  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  over  oil  and 

SLICED  CUCUMBER.  f  •       x,.  .  '^    '^'^       *.  ,  „ 

vmegar  in  the  above  proportion ;  turn  the  cucumber 
?ibout,  und  it  is  ready  to  serve.     This  is  a  favourite  accompaniment  to 
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d  salmon,  is  a  nice  addition  to  all  descriptiona  of  salads*  and  makes 

stty  garnish  to  lobster  salad. 

rerage  Cost,  when  scarce  is,  to  2^,  6rf* :  when 

pest,  frame  cucumbers  may  be  had  for  4^.  each. 

lasonable. — Forced   from    the     beginning    of 

jh  to  the  end  of  June ;  in  full  scasoa  in  July,  mjh^^kl 

ist  and  September.  V  y^Jp^^Ibi      / 

prapliloftl  Diftmmtlon  of  Owrambon.— ThU  ikmtly  is  not 
I  in  the  frigid  zone,  is  somewhat  rare  in  the  Lemper  ate,  but  in 
ipical  and  warmer  regions  throughout  the  world  ihcy  arc  sbur^ 
Thej  are  most  plentiful  in  the  continent  of  HiodostAii  ^  but  tn 
za.  are  not  so  plentiful.    Many  of  the  kinds  supply    uieful  cnrtiuBPir 

s  of  consumption  for  food  and  others  are  actively  medicinal  in  i^t/tijMj*  it* 

rirtnes.     Generally  speaking,  delicate  stomachs  should  avoid  this  pis  at,  for  it  is  c&ld  and 
itible. 


1568.— CUCUMBERS   FOR   GARNISH. 
(Fr.— Concombres  a  la  Poufette.) 

gredients. — 2  or  3  cucumbers,  salt  and  vinegar,  2  oz*  of  butttr,  flour, 
t  of  broth,  I  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  lump  of  sugar^  the 

of  2  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

xle.— Pare  and  cut  the  cucumbers  Into  pieces  of  an  equal  thickness 
g  out  the  seeds  and  let  them  remain  in  a  picklo  of  salt  and  vinegar 
aif  an  hour ;  then  drain  them  in  a  cloth  and  put  them  into  a  stcwpan 
the  butter.  Fry  them  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  do  not  brown  them,  and 
dredge  over  them  a  little  flour ;  add  the  broth,  skim  off  all  the  fat, 
1  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  boil  gently  until  the  gravy  is  somewhat 
:ed  ;  but  the  cucumber  should  not  be  broken.  Stir  in  the  yelks  of 
iggs  and  the  parsley,  sugar  and  a  seasoning;  of  pcppec  and   salt; 

the  whole  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  ijerve. 
me.— Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost^  from  4/f.  each. 
.fficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

asonable  in  July,  August  and  Septeinber;  but  maybe  had,  forced^ 
the  beginning  of  March. 


ig— FRIED  CUCUMBERS.     (/V.-Concombres  Frits,) 

gredients.— 2  or  3  cucumbers,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  flour,  oil  or 

r. 

Dde* — Pare  the  cucumbers  and  cut  them  into  slices  of  an  equal 

ness,  commencing  to  slice  from  the  thick  end,  and  not  the  stalk  end 

e  cucumber.    Wipe  the  slices  dry  with  a  cloth,  dredge  them  with 

and  put  them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  oil  or  butter ;  keep  turning  them 

t  till  brown  ;  lift  them  out  of  the  pan,  let  them  drain,  and  serve,  piled 
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lightly  in  a  dish.  These  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  to  rump- 
steak:  they  should  be  placed  on  a  dish  round  a  steak. 

Time.— 5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  4<f.  each.    , 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable. — Forced  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  June; 

in  full  season  in  July  and  August. 

ProperttM  and  Uim  %t  Xb%  OiurarMtaoea.~The  common  cucumber  ia  the  C.  saMvMS  of  science 
and  although  the  whole  of  the  tamily  have  a  similar  action  in  the  animal  economy,  yet  there  are 
some  which  present  us  with  great  anomalies.  The  rooU  of  those  which  are  perennial  contain, 
besides  fecula,  which  is  their  base,  a  resinous,  acrid  and  bitter  principle.  The  fruits  of  this 
family,  however,  have  in  general  a  sugary  taste,  and  are  more  or  less  dissolving  and  perfumed,  as 
we  find  in  the  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  vegetable-marrows  and  squashes.  But  these  are 
slightly  laxative  if  paruken  of  largely.  In  tro|>ical  countries^this  order  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
witn  a  large  portion  of  their  food,  which,  even  in  the  most  and  deserts  and  most  barren  islands, 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  In  China,  Cashmere  and  Persia,  they  are  cultivated  on  the  lakes  on  the 
floating  collections  of  weeds  common  in  these  localities.  In  India  they  are  everywhere  abundant, 
either  m  a  caltivated  or  wild  state,  and  the  seeds  of  all  the  family  are  sweet  and  mucilaginous. 

1570.-8TEWED  CUCUMBERS. 
(Fn— Concombres  au  Jus.) 

Ingredients. — ^3  large  cucumbers,  flour,  butter,  rather  more  than  ^  pint 
of  good  brown  gravy. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cucumbers  lengthwise  the  size  of  the  dish  they  are 
intended  to  be  served  in ;  empty  them  of  the  seeds  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  for  5  minutes ;  then 
take  them  out,  place  them  in  another  stewpan,  with  the  gravy,  and  let 
them  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  until  the  cucumbers  are  tender.  Should  these 
be  bitter,  add  a  lump  of  sugar ;  carefully  dish  them,  skim  the  sauce,  pour 
over  the  cucumbers  and  serve. 

Time.— Altogether  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  from  ^d.  each. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August ;  but  may  be  had,  forced,  from 
the  beginning  of  March. 

The  Ohate.— This  cucumber  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  produces  a  fruit  of  almost 
the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  melon.  In  Egypt  it  is  esteemed  by  the  upper  class  oatives  as 
well  aa  by  Europeans,  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  have. 

IS7I.-STEWED  CUCUMBERS  WITH  ONIONS. 

(Ff.— Concombres  aux  Oignons.) 

Ingredients. — 6  cucumbers,  3  moderate-sized  onions,  not  quite  i  pint 
of  white  stock,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  the  yolks  of  2  eggSi  a  very  little 
grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Pare  and  slice  the  cucumbers,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  cut  the 
onions  into  thin  slices;  put  these  both  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  stock, 
and  let  them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer,  should  the  cucumbers 
be  very  large.     Beat  up  the  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  stir  these  into  the  sauce ; 
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the  cayenne,  salt  ant]  grated  nutmeg;  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiHn^i 
serve.    Do  not  allow  the  sauce  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.    This  is  a 

3urite  dish  with  lamb  or  mutton  chops,  r amp-steaks,  fire* 

Ime-— Altogetlier»  so  minutes.    Average  Cofit|  from  4/f.  each, 

ufficient  for  6  or  7  persons, 

Reasonable  in  July,  August  and  September  ;  but  may  be  had,  forced, 

n  the  beginning  of  March, 

€  Bfiftloii.— This  is  anotber  spficigi  of  Lhs  CDCUDiber»  and  is  hii^lily  es(cct[ici:i  Tjr  its  rich  and 
Jous  frLtE,  It  Wfli  imroducfld  to  thiA  coantry  ffotn  );itniiic%  iei  1570;  fitter  which  pniinJ  ji  liiu 
II  u  ed  to  be  cu  I U  vated,    1 1  W4S  f c  rm  er ly  called  tli  e  tnusk  mc  ]  un. 

1572— ENDIVE.    (Fn— Chicor^e.) 

his  vegetable  so  beautiful  in  appearance,  makes  an  e:£cellent  addition 
winter  salad,  when  lettuces  and  other  salad  herbs  are  not  ob  lain  able, 
3  usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  looks  remarkably  pretty 
i  slices  of  beetroot,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  curled  celery  ptaceil  round 
iO  that  the  colours  contrast  nicely.  In  preparing 
carefully  wash  and  cleanse  it  from  insects,  which 
generally  found  near  the  heart;  remove  any 
ayed  or  dead  leaves,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  by 
king  in  a  cloth.  This  vegetable  may  also  he 
/ed  hot,  stewed  in  cream,  brown  gravy,  or 
ter ;  but  when  dressed  thus,  the  sauce  it  is 
ved  in  should  not  he  very  highly  seasoned,  as 
t  would  destroy  and  overpower  the  flavotir  of  the 
etable, 

leverage  Cost,  2i,  per  head, 
iufflcient.^i  head  for  a  salad  for  4  persons. 
Reasonable  from  November  to  March, 

LdlVtt.^This  is  thf  C.  tndivium  of  ^ience,  and  is  much  ustd  a&  a  a^Ud.  It  belonL:^  to  tha 
Ijf  of  the  Compoutii^  vrilh  chicory,  cornmon  Ejaat's-beard,  and  olhera  of  the  ^^nun'-  in*nH^ 
lering  $;uies,  ihut  belci>r«  the  stents  of  the  comma u  ]joat'3i<b<.'afd  ^hocit  up^  tht?  i  CDt&^U»i]«d  Vtku 
naignK,  liavi!  the  EAmq  flavDur,  and  ara  nearly  as  nuiritiom;;.  VV^  are  also  infortiU'il  by  S'lllars 
the  chUdren  i^  Daaphinnf  rniveniaHy  tat  the  stems  and  kavea  of  die  young  plant  be  for  p  tli^ 
grs  appear^  witb  p^eat  avidity.  Tb{^  fresh  juicfi  of  :he&9  tender  bflrbe  iA  said  to  be  the  bcsl 
ent  ot  bilCr 

1573— STEWED  ENDiVE.    {/V,— Pur^e  de  Chjcor6e0 

ngrddlents, — ^5  heads  of  endive,  salt  and  water ^  i  pint  of  brotJi, 
:kening  of  butter  aod  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  a  small 
ip  of  sugar, 

Aode. — Wash  and  free  the  endive  thorouf^hly  from  insects,  remove 
green  part  of  the  leaves,  and  put  it  into  boihng  water^  slight Jy  salted, 
t  it  remain  for  ro  minutes ;  then  take  it  out,  drain  it  till  there  is  no 
ter  remainingt  and  chop  it  very  fine.  Put  it  intoa  stewpan  with  the 
rth  ;  add  a  little  salt  and  a  lump  of  sugar,  ajid  boil  until  the  endive  is 
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Huioot  Beailf  .—This  is  the  haricot  blanc  of  the  Freoch,  and  is  a  Native  of  India.  It  ripens 
readily,  in  dry  sammers,  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  but  its  calture  has  hitherto  been  connned 
to  gardens  in  England  ;  bat  in  G(;rmany  and  Switzerland  it  is  grown  in  fields.  It  is  usually 
harvested  by  pulling  up  the  plants,  which,  being  dried,  are  stacked  and  threshed.  Tlie  haulm 
is  both  of  little  bulk  and  little  use,  but  the  seed  is  used  in  making  the  esteemed  French 
dish  called  haricot,  with  which  it  were  well  if  the  working  classes  of  this  country  were 
acquainted.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  vegetable  dish  so  cheap  and  easily  cooked,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  agreeable  and  nourishing.  The  beans  are  boiled,  and  then  mixed  with  a  littl<» 
£Bt  or  salt  butter,  and  a  little  milk  or  water  and  flour.  From  3,840  parts  of  kidney-bean,  Einhoff 
obtained  2,805  P*^  ^  matter  analogous  to  starch,  351  of  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  799  parts  oi 
mucilage. 

1578.--HARICOT  BEANS  AND  MINCED  ONIONS. 
(Fr.— Haricot  A  la  Lyonnaise.) 

Ingredients, — i  quart .  of  white  haricot  beans,  4  middle-sized  onions, 
i  pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  little  flour. 

Iff  ode. — Peel  and  mince  the  onions  not  too  finely,  and  fry  them  in  butter 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  dredge  over  them  a  little  flour,  and  add  the  gravy 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  haricot  beans 
well  boiled  and  drained ;  put  them  with  the  onions  and  gravy,  mix  all 
well  together  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— From  2  to  2^  hours  to  boil  the  beans ;  5  minutes  to  fry  the 
onions.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 


i579.-HERB    PANCAKES. 
(Fr.— Crfipes  aux  Fines   Herbes.) 

Ingredients.— Any  green  herbs,  .  such  as  parsley,  chives,  thyme, 
spinach,  &c.,  2  oz.  of  butter,  minced  ham  or  bacon,  stock;  fried  pancakes. 

Mode. — Chop  the  herbs  finely,  then  put  them  into  the  stewpan  with 
the  butter,  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Keep  them  moist,  then  mix  the 
ham  or  bacon  with  them  ;  put  a  thin  layer  of  mince  over  each  pancake 
and  roll  them  up.  Put  them  closely  side  by  side  in  a  stewpan,  add  just 
enough  stock  to  keep  them  from  burning,  cover  closely  and  stean^  thirty 
minutes. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  pancakes,  4^^, 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

1580.-HOR8ERADISH.    (Fr.-Ralfort.) 
Mode.— This  root,  scraped,  is  always  served  with  hot  roast  beef,  and  is 
used  for  garnishing  many  kinds  of  boiled  fish.     Let  the  horseradish 
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tain  in  cold  water  for  an  hour ;  wash  it  well,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 

ipe  it  into  very  thin  shreds,  commencing  from 

thick  endof  the  root.    Arrange  some  of  it  lightly  ^t*;l'fV* 

I  small  glass  dish,  and    the   remainder  use  for      ^^^  L 

oishing  the  joint :  it  should  be  placed  in  tufts    ^i^'lji'* 

ud  the    border  of  the  dish,  with  one   or   two 

iches  on  the  meat. 

Lverage  Cost,  2d.  per  stick. 

ieasonable  from  October  to  June. 

e  HonaradillL— This  belongs   to  the  tribe   Alyssida,   and  is 

ly  stimulant  and  exciting  to  the  stbmach.    It  has  been  reconi- 

(fed  in  chronic  rheomatisim,  palsy,  dropsical  complaints,  and  in 

I  of  enfeebled  digestion.    Its  principal  use,  however,  is  as  a  con- 

!nt  to  promote  appetite  and  excite  the  diaestiTO  organs.    The 

eradish  contains  sulphur  to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 

ber  of  its  elements ;  and  it  is  to  the  presence  ot  this  quality  that  the  metal  vessels  in  which 

adish  is  sometimes  distilled  are  turned  into  a  black  colour.    It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 

tants  and  antiscorbutics  we  have,  and  forms  the  basis  of  several  medical  preparations,  in 

orm  of  wines,  tinctures  and  syrups. 


UOK^i:  RADISH. 


1581.-LETTUCE&     (Ff.-Laitues.) 

lode.— These  form  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  summer  salads; 
aid  be  nicely  blanched,  and  be  eaten  young.  They  are  seldom  served 
Luy  other  way,  but  may  be  stewed  and  sent  to  table  in  a  good  brown 
»y  flavoured  with  lemon-juice.  In  preparing  them  for  a  salad,  carefully 
h  them  free  from  dirt,  pick  off  all  the  decayed  and  outer  leaves,  and 
them  thoroughly  by  shaking  them  in  a  cloth.  Cut  off  the  stalks,  and 
er  halve  or  cut  the  lettuces  into  small  pieces.  The  manner  of  cutting 
n  up  entirely  depends  on  the  salad  for  which  they  are  intended.  In 
nee,  the  lettuces  are  sometimea  merely  wiped  with  a  cl6th  and  not 
bed,  the  cooks  there  declaring  that  the  act  of  washing  them  injuri- 
ly  affects  the  pleasant  crispness  of  the  plant ;  in  this  case, 
ipulous  attention  must  be  paid  to  each  )eaf,  and  the  grit  thoroughly 
wiped  away. 

Average  Cost;  when  cheapest,  id,  each. 

Sufficient. — Allow  2  lettuces  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  August,  but  may  be  had 
all  the  year. 

The  Lsttnoe.— All  the  varieties  of  the  garden  lettuce  have  originated 

from  the  Lactucasativa  of  science,  whick  has  never  yet  been  found  in  a 

wild  state.    Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  merely  another  torm 

of  some  species,  changed  through  the  eflfects  of  cultivation.    In  its  young 

7    state,  thelettuce  forms  a  well-known  and  wholesome  salad,  containing  a 

*  bland  pellucid  juice,  with  little  taste  or  smell,  and  havinea  cooling  and 

LXTTLXX.  soothing  influence  on  the  system.    This  arises  from  the  large  quantities 

of  water  and  mucilage  it  contains,  and  not  from  anjr  narcotic  principle, 

b  it  is  supposed  to  possess.   During  the  period  of  flowering,  it  abounds  in  a  pecuhar  milky 

.  which  flows  from  the  stem  when  wounded,  and  which  has  been  found  to  be  possessed  of 

led  medicinal  properties. 
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1582.-MIXED  VEGETABLES  FOR  GARNISH. 
{Fr. — Mac^doine.) 

Illgredient8.--4  carrots,  4  turnips,  equal  quantities  of  peas,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts,  French  beans,  butter,  pepper^  salt,  sugar,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick  white  sauce,  No.  665,  stock  No.  273. 

Mode. — ^Wash  and  scrape  the  turnips  and  carrots,  which  must  be  good 
and  sound,  shape  them  into  filberts,  olives,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  instru- 
ments sold  almost  anywhere  for  the  purpose.  Boil.them  in  a  stewpan,  with 
a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  sugar  and  a  little  stock.  When 
done,  drain  them  quite  dry  and  put  them  into  a  saut6-pan  with  equal 
quantities  of  the  vegetables  named  above,  previously  cooked  and  quite 
dry,  cut  in  diamonds  ;  add  the  white  sauce,  more  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Stir  lightly  over  the  fire,  then  serve  as  directed 
for  the  different  dishes. 

i583.~MAIZENA,  OR  INDIAN  CORN.     (Fr.-MaVs.) 

Ingredients.— 2  young  "ears"  of  Indian  com,  3  quarts  of  water,  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  off  the  stem,  and  throw  the  green  ears  into  cold  water, 
with  the  above  proportion  of  salt,  and  boil  slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  until  tender.    Serve  on  toast,  with  melted  butter  No.  676. 

Time.'—}  of  an  hour  after  the  water  boils.  Average  Coati  Seldom 
bought  in  London.    In  Liverpool,  ^d.  to  41/.  per  ear. 

Sufficient. — One  ear  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

1584.-6  AK  ED     MUSHROOMS. 

(Fr.— Champignons  au  Beurre.) 

{A  Breakfast^  Luncheon^  or  Supper  Dish,) 

IngredientB.--i6  or  20  mushroom-flaps,  butter,  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode.— For  this  mode  of  cooking,  the  mushroom-flaps  are  better  tl.an 
the  buttons  and  should  not  be  too  large.  Cut  off  a  portion  of  stalk,  peel 
the  top,  and  put  them  at  once  into  a  tin  baking-dish,  with  a  very  small 
piece  of  butter  placed  on  each  mushroom ;  sprinkle  over  a  little  pepper, 
and  let  them  bake  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  should  the  mush- 
rooms be  very  large.  Have  ready  a  very  hot  dish,  pile  the  mushrooms 
high  in  the  centre,  pour  the  gravy  round,  and  send  them  to  table  quickly 
on  very  hot  plates. 

Time.— 20  minutes;  large  mushrooms,  i  hour.  Average  Cost,  8i. per  lb. 

Snfflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable. — Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  and  October ;  culti- 
vated mushrooms  may  be  had  at  any  time. 


Broiled  Mushrooms. 
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1585.-MUSHROOMS   ON    TOAST. 

(Ff.— Champignons  d  la  CasseTout.) 

ngredients.— Mushrooms,  toast,  2  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
yiode.— Cut  a  round  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick,  and  toast  it  nicely ; 
ter  both  sides,  and  place  it  in  a  clean  baking-sheet  or  tin ;  prepare  the* 
shrooms  by  preceding  recipe,  and  place  them  on  the  toast  head  down- 
rds,-  lightly  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  place  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
L  nut  on  each  mushroom,  cover  them  with  a  finger-glass  and  let  them 
►k  close  to  the  fire  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Slip  the  toast  into  a 
;  dish,  but  do  not  remove  the  glass  cover  until  they  are  on  the  table, 
the  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  are  preserved  by  this  method. 
rime.— 12  minutes.  Average  Cost,  8i.  per  lb. 
^offlcient. — 3  or  4  mushrooms  to  each  person. 

Reasonable. — Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  and  October.  Culti- 
ed  mushrooms  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

lote.— The  name  of  this  excellent  recipe  need  not  deter  the  careful  house- 
per  from  trying  it.  With  moderate  care  the  glass  cover  will  not  crack.  In 
ter  it  should  be  rinsed  in  warm  water  before  using. 

1586.-B  ROILED      MUSHROOMS. 
(Fr.— Champignons  Grilles.) 
(A  Breakfast^  Luncheon ^  or  Supper  Dish,) 
Jlgredients.— Mushroom-flaps,  pepper  and  salt,  butter,  lemon-juice, 
kffode.— Cleanse  the  mushrooms  by  wiping  them  with   a  piece  ol 
inel  and  a  little  salt :   cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stalk,  and  peel  the 
8:  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  turning  them 
:c,   and    arrange     them  on    a   very   hot    dish. 
b  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each   mushroom, 
son   with  pepper   and  salt,  and   squeeze    over 
m    a   few    drops    of  lemon -juice.      Place    the 
h  before  the  fire,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  serve  very  hot  and 
ckly.    Moderate-sized  flaps  are  better  suited  to  this  mode  of  cooking 
than  the  buttons ;  the  latter  are  better  in 
stews. 

Time. — 10    minutes    for   medium-sized 
mushrooms.    Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient.— Allow  3  or  4  mushrooms  to 
each  person. 

Seasonable. — Meadow   mushrooms    in 
September  and  October ;  cultivated  mush- 
rooms may  be  bad  at  any  time. 
IIIvUm  of  \^  Mil9lirQQlB4— The  commQn  mushroom  found  incur  pastures  is  the  Agaricys 
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caw^pairtt  ot  science,  and  aaocber  edible  British  cpecies  is  A.  Gwr^i;  b«  A.pranlms is  affirmed 
to  be  Che  most  de&aoos  moshnxm.  The  tnord  tkMofehdU  aemUmtm  and  Twktr  ,ctkmnmm  is  the 
owmMM  trvffie.  There  is  in  Nev  Zealand  a  loof  faa^as,  which  crows  from  the  bead  oC  a  cater* 
pillar,  and  which  fonns  a  bora,  as  it  wexe,  aad  is  caOed  Sfk^n^Eobtrtsiu 

1587.— B  ROILED     MUSHROOMS. 
(Ft. — Champignons  k  la  Bordelaise.) 

IngredientB. — Mushroom-flaps  }  pint,  melted  butter.  No.  676,  i  tea- 
spoonfol  each  of  pepper  and  salt,  parsley,  onions  and  gartic  or  shalot. 

Mode. — Clean  large,  firm  and  freshly-gathered  flaps,  sldn  them  and 
lightly  score  the  nnder  side.  Place  them  in  an  earthen  dish ;  baste  them 
with  melted  batter,  and  strew  pepper  and  salt  over  them.  Let  them  re- 
main in  this  for  two  honrs ;  then  broil  them  on  both  sides  ibr  10  minutes 
over  a  clear  fire,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  of  melted  butter,  with  minced 
parsley,  young  onions  and  garlic.  The  moment  before  serving,  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    ATerage  Cost^  8i.  per  lb. 

Sufficient.— Allow  3  or  4  mushrooms  to  each  person. 

Seasonable. — Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  and  October.  Cul- 
tivated mushrooms  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

158S.— TO  PRESERVE  MUSHROOM& 

Ingredients. — To  each  quart  of  mushrooms,  allow  3  oz.  of  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  clarified  butter. 

Wode. — Peel  the  mushrooms,  put  them  into  cold  water,  with  a  little 
lemon-juice ;  take  them  out  and  dry  them  very  carefully  in  a  cloth.  Put 
the  butter  into  a  stewpan  capable  of  holding  the  mushrooms ;  when  it  is 
melted,  add  the  mushrooms,  lemon-juice  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt ;  draw  them  down  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  them  remain  until  their 
liquor  b  boiled  away,  and  they  have  become  quite  dry,  but  be  careful  in 
not  allowing  them  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan.  Wlien  done, 
put  them  into  pots,  and  pour  over  the  top  clarified  butter.  If  not  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  they  will  keep  good  a  few  days  without  being  covered 
over.  To  re-warm  them,  pat  the  mushrooms  into  a  stewpan,  strain  the 
butter  from  them,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  lb. 

Seasonable. — Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  .and  October;  Cul- 
tivated mushrooms  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

t  with  in  pastures,  wtKMls  and  man! 

one 


.,  ^ ^    They  sometimes  j(raw  solitary,  bat 

more  freqaently  they  are  gregarious,  and  rise  in  a  remnlar  carcnlar  form.  Many  species  are  em* 
ployed  by, man  as  food;  bnt^ generally  speaking,,  they  are  difficolt  of  digestion.  Many  of  them 
are  also  of  sospicions  qoaltties.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  their  taste,  smelJ,  or 
colonr,  as  mnch  depends  on  the  sitoation  in  which  they  vegetate ;  and  even  the  same  plant,  it  is 
affirmed,  may  be  innocent  when  yoong,  bat  become  noxious  when  advanced  io  age. 
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1589.— STEWED    MUSHROOMS. 
(Fr— Champignons  a  la  Or§meO 

tngredients. — i  pint  of  musliroom-bultons,  3  oz.  of  fresh  btitter,  wbitc 
epper  aud  salt  to  taste,  lemon-jtiice,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  cream  or 
liik,  J  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode* — Cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks^  and  pare  neatly  a  pint  of  mush- 
}om  buttons ;  put  them  into  a  basin  of  watcr^  with  a  little  lemou- juice,  as 
ley  are  done.  When  all  are  prepared,  take  them  from  the  water  with 
le  hands,  to  avoid  the  sediment,  and  put  them  into  a  stew  pan  with  the 
esh  butter,  white  pepper,  salt  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  j  cover  the 
an  closel3>  and  let  the  mushrooms  stew  gently  from  20  to  25  minutes ; 
len  thicken  the  butter  with  the  abo%^e  proportion  of  flour,  add  gradually 
jfficient  cream,  or  cream  and  milk»  to  make  the  sauce  of  a  proper  con- 
stency,  and  put  in  the  grated  nutmeg.  U  the  mushrooms  are  not  per- 
ictly  tender,  stew  them  for  five  minutes  longer,  remove  every  particJe  of 
utter  which  may  be  floating  on  the  top,  and  serve* 

Time.—  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  from  gd,  to  2j*  per  pint. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persous* 

Seasonable.— Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  and  October. 

To  ProGUra  ISusbroomE-— In  ardt^r  ta  obtain  mushrooms  At  all  seasons,  several  tnethodi  of 
rcpAC^hOD  bnivi^  been  bad  recourse  to.  It  is  said  tb^^  In  some  p2.rts  af  Italy,  a  species  of  s;an« 
usLHd  (ot  this  purpose ,  wbJcb  is  des^nbcid  as  biilQi;  of  two  difFcreat  kiuds ;  {^^  one  is  foupd  in 
le  cbalk  hills  near  Naples,  and  has  a  wblte^  porons,  sialactieaL  appearance  -,  the  other  b 
widened  turf  from  some  vol  conic  mountains  neu  Florence.  These  ^tonea  are  kept  in  cellars, 
id  occasionally  moistened  with  water  wbicb  has  been  used  in  the  washtni;  of  tnusbrooms.  and 
re  thus  supplied  trith  ihelr  rointite  seeds.  In  tbii.  country  rardfiners  provide  themselves  with 
bat  is  calfed  ipawn,  either  from  tbo  old  manure  of  cuoumber-bedEn  or  purchase  it  from  those 
host  business  it  is  to  propagate  it.  When  thus  procured,  it  is  iifiualfy  made  up  for  «a]e  in 
uadriLs,  consjs^tini^  ot  numerous,  while,  fibrous  roots,  IiavioK  a  strong  imt^ll  of  mushroonit. 
hi«  is  planted  in  rows,  in  a  dry  situation,  and  qarefullly  attended  to  for  &ve  or  shU  veuka,  when 
i^  beet  begins  to  produaoj  and  coatiniiefl  to  do  so  for  i£vei:aJ  months. 


i59o.-^STEWED  MUSHROOMS  IN   GRAVY, 
(Fr.— Champignons  au  Jus.) 

Ingredients.— I  pmt  of  mushroom-but  tone,  i  pint  of  brown  gravy, 
io.  614  ;  I  teaspoonfnl  of  grated  nutmegs  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Make  a  pint  of  brown  ^ravy  by  recipe  No,  614;  cut  nearly  all 
le  stalks  away  from  the  mushrooms  and  peel  the  tops ;  pnt  them  into  a 
te^\'pan,  with  the  gravy,  and  Siinmer  them  gently  from  zo  minutes  to  half 
n  hour.  Add  the  nutmeg  and  a  seasoning  of  cayenne  aud  salt,  and 
^r\e  very  hot. 

Time*— 20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Average  Cost,  gd*  to  zs,  per 
int. 

SuMcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable. — Meadow  mushrooms  in  September  and  October; 
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1591— BAKED  SPANISH  ONIONS. 

(Fr.— Oignons.) 

Ingredients.— 4  or  5  Spanish  onions,  salt  and  water. 
Mode. — Put  the  onions,  with  their  skins  on,  into  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  slightly  salted,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  an  hour. 
Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them  thoroughly,  wrap  each  one 
in  a  piece  of  buttered  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  2  hours,  or  longer,  should  the  onions  be  very  large. 
They  may  be  served  in  their  skins  and  eaten  with  a  piece  of 
cold  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt;  or  they 
may  be  peeled,  and  a  good  brown  gravy  poured  over 
them. 

Time.— I  hour  to  boil,  2  hours  to  bake.    Average  Cost, 
medium-sized,  2d,  each. 
Bofflcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  January. 

The  Oenu  AUinm.— The  onion,  like  the  leek,  garlic  and  shalot,  belongs  to  th« 
genus  Ailiumf  which  is  a  namerous  species  of  vegetable;  and  every  one  of  chem 

.    ,  more  or  less  a  volatile  and  acrid  penetrating  principle,  pricking  the  thin  transparent 

membrane  of  the  eylids ;  and  aH  are  very  similar  in  their  properties.  In  tne  whole  of  them  the 
bnlb  is  the  most  active  part,  and  any  one  of  them  may  supply  the  place  of  the  other ;  for  they  are 
all  irritant,  excitant  ana  vesicant.  With  many,  the  onion  is  a  very  great  favourite,  and  is  an  ex- 
tremely nutritive  vegetable.  The  Spanish  kind  is  frequently  taken  for  supper,  it  being  simply 
boiled,  and  then  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Some  dredge  on  a  little  flouri  bat  many 
prefer  it  without  this. 


1592.-BURNT  ONIONS  FOR  GRAVIES. 

In^edients. — i  lb.  of  onions,  i  pint  of  water,  ^  lb.  of  moist  sugar, 
}  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode.>-Peal  and  chop  the  onions  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
(not  tinned),  with  the  water ;  let  them  boil  for  5  minutes,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  mixture  becomes  nearly  black  and 
throws  out  bubbles  of  smoke.  Have  ready  the  above  proportion  of  boiling 
vinegar,  strain  the  liquor  gradually  to  it,  and  keep  stirring  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  it  is  well  incorporated.    When  cold,  bottle  for  use. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour. 

PropertlM  of  thaOnloii.— The  onion  is  possessed  of  a  white,  acrid,  volatile  oil,  holding  solphur 
En  solution,  albumen,  a  good  deal  of  uncrystallieable  sugar  and  mucUage ;  phosphoric  acid,  both 
free  and  combined  with  lime ;  acetic  acid,  citrate  of  lime  and  lignine.  Of  all  the  species  of  allium, 
the  onion  has  the  volatile  principle  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  scales  of  the  root  without  the  eyes  being  affected.  The  jnice  is  sensibly  acid  and  is  capable  of 
beinc  by  fermentation  converted  into  vinegar;  and  mixed  with  water  or  dregs  of  beer,  yinds,  by 
distiUation,  an  alcoholic  liquor.  Although  used  as  a  common  esculent,  onions  are  not  suited  to  aU 
stomachs ;  there  are  some  who  cannot  eat  them  either  fried  or  roasted,  whilst  others  prefer  tbem 
boiled,  which  is  the  best  way  of  using  them,  as  by  the  process  they  then  undergo  they  are  deprived 
of  their  essential  oil  Manv  persons  who  cannot  eat  onions  in  pie  or  stew,  if  they  are  pot  in  raw, 
find  them  quite  digestible  if^they  are  first  scalded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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1593*    STEWED  SPANISH  ONIONS. 
(Fr, — Oignons  au  Jus.) 

^redients. — 5  or  6  Spanish  onions,  1  pint  of  good  broth  or  gravy. 
ode. — Peel  the  onions,  taking  care  not  to  cut  away  too  much  of  the 
or  tails,  or  they  would  then  fall  to  pieces ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
ble  of  holding  them  at  the  bottom  without  piling  them  one  on  the 
)f  another ;  add  the  broth  or  gravy,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  the 
as  are  perfectly  tender.  Dish  them,  pour  the  gravy  round,  and 
:.  Instead  of  using  broth,  Spanish  onions  may  be  stewed  with  a 
I  piece  of  butter ;  they  most  be  done  very  gradually  over  a  slow  fire 
)t  plate,  and  will  produce  plenty  of  gravy. 

me.— To  stew  in  gravy,  2  hours,  or  longer  if  very  large.      Average 
t,  medium-sized,  2d,  each, 
ifficient  for  6  or  7  persons, 
^asonable  from  September  to  January. 

»te — Stewed  Spanish  onions  are  a  favourite  accompaniment  to  roast 
Ider  of  mutton. 

^oftheOnios.— This  vegetable  is  thought  to  have  originally  come  from  India,  throng 
,  where  it  became  aa  object  of  worship.  Thence  it  was  transmitted  to  Greece,  thence  to 
amd  oltimately  it  was  distributed  throughout  Europe,  in  almost  every  part  of  which  it  has, 
ime  immemorial,  been  cultivated.  In  warm  climates  it  isfotmd  to  be  less  acrid  and  much 
er  than  in  colder  latitudes ;  and  in  Spain  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  peasant  munching 
on,  as  an  Englishman  would  an  apple.  Spanish  onions  which  are  imported  to  this  country 
;  the  winter  months,  are,  when  properly  roasted,  perfectly  sweet  and  equal  to  many 
ves. 


194.  SCALLOPED  OYSTER  PLANT.  (Fr.~Salsifis.) 

tgredients. — ij  lb.  of  stewed  plant,  3  oz.  of  butter,  ^  gill  of  milk, 
)lespoonfuls  of  salt,  i  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper. 
ode. — ^When  the  oyster  plant  is  boiled  tender,  rub  it  through  a 
ader :   add  part  of  the  butter  and  all  the  other  ingredients.     Mix 
put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  the  top  with  grated  bread-crumbs  and  . 
est  of  the  butter.     Bake  it  a  delicate  brown,  and  serve  hot. 
Line.— 15  minutes.    Aversige  Cost,  2d.  per  root. 
ifficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
iasonable  in  winter. 

dtT  (Pr.— Salilfl),  or  purple  goat's  beard,  is  a  plant  iodigenous  to  England,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  as  chicory  and  lettuce.  It  is  less  often  eaten  in  En^sland  than  on  the  Continent  and  in 
lea,  where  it  is  known  from  its  peculiar  taste  as  the  "  oyster  plant."  The  root  is  long  and 
ng,  similar  to  the  parsnip. 

;9S— PARSNIP  BALLS.    (Fr.— Croquettes  de  Panais.) 

igredients.— 6  large  parsnips,  2  eggs,  a  little  flour  and  salt,  lard  to 
'ode-^Parboil  the  parsnips  and  let  them  get  thoroughly  cold;  peel 
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and  grate  them  upon  a  bread-grater.  Beat  the  eggs  till  light,  and  mi 
thoroughly  with  the  grated  parsnips,  adding  sufficient  sifted  flour  to  bim 
the  mixture  together.  Flour  the  hands  well  and  make  the  mixture  int 
balls.  Have  the  lard  boiling  hot  in  a  deep  frying  pan,  sufficient  to  nearl 
cover  the  balls.  Fry  quickly  to  a  good  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  ver 
hot.    A  very  nice  vegetable  dish. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  May. 


1596.    BOILED  PARSNIPS.    (Fr.— Panais  au  Nature!.) 

Ingredients. — Parsnips ;  to  each   i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heape< 
tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  the  parsnips,  scrape  them  thoroughly,  and  with  th 
point  of  the  knife,  remove  any  black  specks  about  them,  and  should  the; 
be  very  large,  cut  the  thick  part  into  quarters.  Put  them  into  a  saucepai 
of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion ;  boil  them  rapidly  unt: 
tender,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  thrusting  a  fork  in  them  ;  take  then 
up,  drain  them  and  serve  in  a  vegetable-dish.  This  vegetable  is  usuall; 
served  with  salt  fish,  boiled  pork  or  boiled  beef ;  when  sent  to  table  wit] 
the  latter,  a  few  should  be  placed  alternately  with  carrots  round  the  dist 
as  a  garnish. 

Time.—Large  parsnips,  i  to  i^  hour ;  small  onef 
^  to  I  hour.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 
Sufficient. — Allow  i  for  each  person. 
Seasonable  from  October  to  May. 

The  Pannlp.— This  veseuble  is  found  wild  in  meadows  all  ov< 
Europe,  and.  in  Bng^^kand,  Is  met  with  very  frequently  on  dry  banks  i 
a  chalk/  soiL  In  its  wild  state,  the  root  is  white,  mncilaginan 
aromatic  and  sweet,  with  some  deftree  of  acrimony :  when  old.  it  hi 
been  known  to  cause  vertiga  Willis  relates  that  a  whole  family  fie 
into  delirium  from  having  eaten  of  its  roots,  and  cattle  never  touch 
in  its  wild  state.  In  domestic  economy  the  parsnip  is  mnch  use 
and  is  found  to  be  a  hishly  nutritious  vM^etable.  In  times  of  scarcit 
an  excellent  bread  has  oeen  made  from  the  roots,  and  they  also  fumu 
THE  PARSNii .  an  excellent  wine  resembling  the  malmsey  of  Madeira  and  the  Cai 

aries ;  a  spirit  is  also  obtained  from  them  fin  as  great  quantities  : 

from  carrots.  The  composition  of  the  parsnip-root  has  been  found  to  be  79*4  ot  water,  6*9  stare 

and  fibre,  61  gum,  5's  sugar  and  2*1  of  albumen. 


1597-BOILED  GREEN  PEAS. 
(Fr.— Petits  Pois  au  Natural  k  TAnglais.) 

Ingredients. — Green  peas ;  to  each  ^  gallon  of  water  allow  i  small  tea 
spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  i  heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — ^This  delicious  vegetable,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  should  b 
young,  and  not  gathered  or  shelled  long  before  it  is  dressed.    Shell  the  peas 
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I  them  well  in  coLd  water,  and  draio  tbi^m ;  then  put  tbem  into  a 
span  with  plenty  of  fast -boiling  water,  to  which  salt  and  moist  sugar 

been  added  in  the  above  proportion ;  let  them  boil  quickly  over  a 
fire,  with  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and  be  careful  that  the 
:e  does  not  draw  in*  When  tender,  pour  them  into  a  colander  ;  put 
L  into  a  hot  vegetable  dish,  and  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  peas  place  a 
:  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Many  cooks  boil  a  small  bunch  of 
with  thopeast  or  garnish  them  with  it,  by  boiling  a  few  sprigs  in  a 
3pan  by  themselves.  Shoaid  the  peas  be  very  old  and  difficult  to  boil 
>d  colour,  a  very  tiny  piece  of  soda  may  be  thrown  in  the  water  pre- 
\  to  putting  them  in  ;  but  this  must  be  very  sparingly  used,  as  it  causes 
ieas»  when  boiled,  to  have  a  smashed  and  broken  appearance-  With 
g  peas,  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  use  it, 
me.— Young  peas,  10  to  15  minutes ;  the  large  sorts,  such  as  marrow- 
3cc.,  18  to  24  minutes;  old  peas  i  hour,  AverBige  Coat|  wheii 
pest|  6d^  per  peck  ;  when  first  in  season,  is.  to  is.  ^d.  per  pecL 
ifflcieBt, — Allow  1  peck  of  unshelled  peas  for  +  or  5  persons, 
lasonable  from  June  to  the  end  of  August* 

;M  0f  tbs  F03k— AU  tbe  varictks  of  F^ardi!n  peas  wliich  ajc  cultivated  bavc  csrif^mattd 
ic  Pisum  iativuin,  a  native  o(  the  sautli  of  Europe ',  ^fid  fidd  peas  arA  vcirieLJ^s  of  {"iium 
c.  The  EverlastinFT  Pea  is  LMhyttti  ifitifoiitts,  aii  old  fAVciuritc  in  OjOWG regard isns.  iHs  said 
d  An  3  bund  ante  of  honey  ta  beeSj  which  are  reniarkabiy  fond  of  it.  In  mis  counn"^  ihe  pea 
en  ^rown  from  time  jm^nemorial ;  but  its  cuUure  Bueins  io  bave  diminisbcd  siocta  tho  mote 

II  lairoductiDa  ot  berbAgSf  plants  and  roots, 


1598.— BOILED    GREEN     PEAS, 

(i^^^Petits  Pois  k  la  Fran^aiseO 

gredients. — 2  quarts  of  green  peas,  3  oa,  of  fresh  butter^  a  bench 
irsley,  6  green  onions,  flour,  a  small  lump  of  sugar,  ^  tea  spoonful  of 
a  teaspoonfal  of  flour, 

ode. — Shell  suiftcieDt  fresh-gathered  peas  to  fill  2  quarts;  put  them 
cold  water,  with  the  above  proportions  of  batter,  and  stir  tbem  about 
they  are  well  covered  with  the  butter;  drain  them  in  a  col  an  den  and 
hem  iu  astewpan,  with  the  parsley  and  onions  \  dred§:e  over  them  a 
flour,  stir  the  peas  well,  and  moisten  them  with  boiling  water;  boil  them 
Idy  over  a  large  fire  for  30  minutes,  or  until  there  is  no  liquor  remain- 
Dip  a  small  lump  of  sugar  into  some  water,  that  it  may  soon  melt; 
t  with  the  peas,  to  which  add  half  a  teaspoon  fill  of  salt.  Take  a  piece 
itter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  work  it  together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
add  this  to  the  peas,  which  should  be  boiling  when  it  is  put  in.  Keep 
ing  the  stew  pan,  and,  when  the  peas  are  nicely  thickened,  dress  them 
in  the  dish  and  serve,  , 
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Time.- Altogether,  ^  hoar.     Average  Cost,  6i.  per  peck,  whe 
cheapest. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  from  June  to  the  end  of  August. 

Varletiet  of  the  Poa.— The  varieties  of  the  pea  are  numeroos ;  but  they  may  be  divide 
into  two  dasses^those  grown  for  the  ripened  seed,  and  those  grown  for  gathering  in  a  gree 
sute.  The  culture  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  large  towns,  an 
may  be  considered  as  in  part  rather  to  belong  to  the  operations  of  the  gardener  than  to  tho> 
of  the  agriculturist  The  grey  varieties  are  the  early  grey,  the  late  gre^  and  the  purple  grej 
to  which  some  add  the  Marlborough  grey  and  the  horn  grey.  The  white  varieties  grown  i 
fields  are  the  pearl,  early  Charlton,  golden  hotspur,  the  common  white,  or  Sufiblk,  and  oChc 
Suifolk  varieties. 


i599.~STEWED  GREEN    PEAS. 
(Fr.— Petits  Pois  k  la  Fran^aise.) 

Ingredients.—  i  quart  of  peas,  i  lettuce,  i  onion,  2  oz.  of  butter,  peppe 
and  salt  to  taste,  i  egg,  \  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Mode.— Shell  the  peas,  and  cut  the  onions  and  lettuces  into  slices ;  pni 
these  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  but  with  no  mon 
water  than  that  which  hangs  round  the 
lettuce  from  washing.  Stew  the  whole  ver} 
gently  for  rather  more  than  one  hour ;  then 
stir  to  it  a  welM>eaten  egg,  and  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  When  the 
peas,  &c.,  are  nicely  thickened,  serve;  but, 
after  the  egg  is  added,  do  not  allow  them  to 
boil. 

Time.— I  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  td,  pei 
peck  when  in  full  season. 

Seasonable   from   June   to   the   end   oi 
August. 

The  Sweet  pea  tad    tht  Heath  or  Wood-pta.~The 

well-known  sweet-pea  forms  a  fine  covering  to  a  trellis,  or 

lattice-work  in  a  flower^arden.  Its  gay  and  fragrant  flowers, 

CRSEN  PBA.  with  its  rambling  habits,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  fcM- 

snch  purpose.    The  wood-pea,   or  heath-pea,  is   foond  in 

the  heaths  of  Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders  of  that  country  are  extremely  partial  to  them. 

and  dry  and  chew  them  to  give  a  ereater  relish  to  their  whiskey.    They  also  regard  them  as 

good  against  chest  complaints,  and  say  that  by  the  use  of  them  they  are  enabled  to  withstand 
unger  and  thirst  for  a  lone  time.  The  peas  have  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat  like  the  root  of 
liquorice,  and  when  boiled  nave  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  nutritive.  In  times  of  scardtr 
thev  have  served  as  an  article  of  food.  When  well  boiled,  a  fork  will  pass  through  them ;  and 
slightly  dried,  they  are  roasted,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders  served  up  like  chestnuts. 


1600.-PEASE    PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i^  pint  of  spUt  peas,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  eggs,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste. 
Mode. — Put  the  peas  to  soak  over-nighty  ii^  i:^-w^ter|  and  float  off 
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that  are  worm-eaten  or  discoloured.  Tie  theirt  loosely  in  a  clean 
I,  leaving  a  little  room  for  them  to  swell,  and  put  them  on  to  boil 
Jd  rain-water,  allowing  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  water  has  sim- 
id  up.  When  the  peas  are  tender,  take  them  up  and  drain ;  rub 
I  through  a  colander  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  add  the  butter,  eggs, 
»er  and  salt ;  beat  all  well  together  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the 
Kiients  are  well  incorporated;  then  tie  them  tightly  in  a  floured 
I ;  boil  the  pudding  for  another  hour,  turn  it  on  to  the  dish,  and 
5  very  hot.  This  pudding  should  always  be  sent  to  table  with 
id  leg  of  pork,  and  is  an  exceedingly  nice  accompaniment  to  boiled 

ixne.— 2i  hours  to  boil  the  peas,  tied  loosely  in  the  cloth  ;   1  hour  for 
pudding.    Average  Cost,  6<f. 
ifficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 
^asonable  from  September  to  March, 
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BAKED  POTATOES  SERVED 
IN  NAPKIN. 


>oi.~BAKED  POTATOES.    (Fr.-Pommes  de  Terre.) 

Lgredients,^Potatoe8, 

[ode.— Choose  large  potatoes,  as  much  of  a  size  as  possible ;  wash 
1  in  lukewarm  water,  and  scrub  them  well,  for  the  browned  skin 
baked  potato  is  by  many  persons  considered  the  better  part  of  it, 

them  into  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  them 
i.bout  two  hours,  turning  them  three  or  four 
s  whilst  they  are  cooking.  Serve  them  in 
pkin  immediately  they  are  done,  as,  if  kept 
Qg  time  in  the  oven,  they  have  a  shrivelled 
sarance.  Potatoes  may  also  be  roasted  before 
fire,  in  an  American  oven ;  but  when  thus  cooked,  they  must  be  done 

slowly.    Do  not  forget  to  send  to  table  with  them  a  piece  of  cold 
er. 

Lme.— Large  potatoes,  in  a  hot  oven,  i\  hour  to  2  hours ;  in  a  cool 
1,  2  to  2i  hours.   Average  Cost,  id.  per  lb, 
afflcient.— Allow  2  to  each  person. 

easonable  all  the  year,  but  not  good  just  before  and  whilst  new 
itoes  are  in  season. 

ato^ugar.— This  sngar  subsunce,  found  In  the  tubes  of  potatoes,  is  obtained  in  the 
of  syrup  or  treacle.  It  resembles  grape-sugar,  is  not  crystallizable,  and  is  less  sweet 
cane  sugar.  It  is  used  to  roake  sweetmeats,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Sixty,  pounds 
Latoes,  yielding  eight  pounds  of  dry  starch,  will  produce  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar, 
lasiait  is  extensively  made,  as  good,  though  of  less  consistency  than  the  treacle  obtained 
cane-sugar.  A  cheap  and  common  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  the  tubers,  which  resembles 
iy,  but  is  milder,  and  has  a  flavour  as  if  it  were  charged  with  the  odour  of  violets  or  rasp- 
es.  In  France  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively,  and  five  hundred  pounds  ot 
abets  will  produce  twelve  quarts  of  the  spirits,  the  pulp  being  given  to  cattle. 


•  7^6  Recipes  for  Cooking  Vegetables- 

1602.— TO     BOIL    POTATOES. 
(Fy.— Pommes  de  Terre  au  Naturel.) 

Izigredient8.*-io  or  12  potatoes;  to  each  i  gallon  of  water  allo^ 
I  heaped  tablespoonfal  of  salt. 

Mode.— Choose  potatoes  of  an  eqnal  size,  pare  them,  take  out  a 
the  eyes  and  specks,  and  as  they  are  peeled,  throw  them  into  col 
water.  Put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cove 
them,  with  salt  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let  them  boil  gently  unt 
tender.  Ascertain  when  they  are  done  by  thrusting  a  fork  in  thei 
and  take'them  up  the  moment  they  feel  soft  through ;  for  if  they  are  lei 
in  the  water  afterwards,  they  become  waxy  or  watery.  Drain  away  th 
water ;  put  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  with  the  lid  partiall 
removed,  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  let  the  potatoes  ge 
thoroughly  dry,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get  burnt  Their  superfluou 
moisture  will  evaporate,  and  the  potatoes,  if  a  good  sort,  should  be  per 
fectly  mealy  and  dry.  Potatoes  vary  so  much  in  quality  and  size,  tha 
it  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  time  for  boiling ;  they  should  be  attentivel 
watched,  and  probed  with  a  fork,  to  ascertain  when  they  are  cooked 
Send  them  to  table  quickly,  and  very  hot,  and  with  an  opening  in  th 
cover  of  the  dish,  that  a  portion  of  the  steam  may  evaporate,  and  not  fa] 
back  on  the  potatoes. 

Time.— Moderate-sized  old  potatoes,  15  to  20  minutes  after  the  wate 
boils  ;  large  ones,  i  hour  to  35  minutes.    Average  Oost,  id,  per  lb. 

Sufflcient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  not  good  just  before  and  whilst  nev 
potatoes  are  in  season. 

Note.— To  keep  potatoes  hot,  after  draining  the  water  from  them,  put  a  foldec 
cloth  or  flannel  (kept  for  the  purpose)  on  the  top  of  them,  keeping  the  saucepan 
lid  partially  removed.  This  will  absorb  the  moistore,  and  keep  them  hot  soom 
time  without  spoiling. 

The  Potato.— The  potato  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  SaUmacea^  the  greater  number  o 
which  inhabit  the  tropics,  and  the  remainder  are  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  o 
both  hemispheres,  hot  do  not  extend  to  the  arctic  and  antarctic  zones.  The  whole  of  the  &mii^ 
are  auspicious :  a  great  number  are  narcotic,  and  many  are  deleterious.  The  roots  partake  of  th< 
properties  of  the  plants,  and  are  sometimes  even  more  active.  The  tubercles  of  such  as  prodna 
them  are  amylaceous  and  nutritive,  as  in  those  of  the  potato.  The  leaves  are  generally  narcotic 
but  they  lose  this  principle  in  boiling,  as  in  the  case  with  the  solanum  nigrum,  which  is  used  as 
a  vegetable  when  cooked. 


1603.-IRISH  (AND    BEST)  WAY  TO  BOIL  POTATOES- 
(Fn— Pommes  de  Terre  k  I'lrlandaise.) 

Ingredients.— Potatoes,  water. 

Mode.— Wash  the  potatoes  clean,  but  do  not  peel  them.    Let  the 
water  boil,  then  put  in  the  potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  soft  enough 
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a  fork  to  be  easily  thrust  through  them,  dash  some  cold  water  into 
pan,  let  the  potatoes  remain  two  minutes,  then  pour  off  the  water. 

m  half  remove  the  lid,  and  let  the  potatoes  remain  on  the  slow  fire  till 
steam  has  evaporated ;  then  peel  them,  and  set  on  the  table  in  an 

i  dish.  Potatoes  of  a  good  kind  thus  cooked  will  always  be  sweet, 
and  mealy.    A  covered  dish  is  bad  for  potatoes,  as  it  keeps  the 

im  in,  and  makes  them  soft  and  watery. 

!ime.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  id.  per  lb. 

leasonable  at  any  time. 


1604.— TO  BOIL   POTATOES  IN  THEIR  JACKETS. 

(i5y.— Pommes  de  Terra  au  Nature!.) 
ngredients.— 10  or  12  potatoes  ;  to  each  i  gallon  of  water,  allow  i 
ped  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

lode. — To  obtain  this  wholesome  and  delicious  vegetable  cooked^ 
perfection,  it  should  be  boiled  and  sent  to  table  with  the  skin  on. 
Ireland,  where,  perhaps,  the  cooking  of  potatoes  is  better  under- 
3d  than  in  any  country,  they  are  always  served  so.  Wash  the  pota- 
3  well,  and  if  necessary  use  a  clean  scrubbing-brush  to  remove  the 
t  from  them ;  and  if  possible,  choose  the  potatoes  so  that  they  may 
be  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible.  When  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  saucepan  half  full  with  them,  and  just  cover  the  potatoes  with 
d  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion  ;•  they  are  more  quickly 
led  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and,  besides,  are  more  savoury 
n  when  drowned  in  it.  Bring  them  to  boil,  then  draw  the  pan  to 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  tender.  Ascer- 
1  when  they  are  done  by  probing  them  with  a  fork;  then  pour  off 
!  water,  uncover  the  saucepan,  and  let  the  potatoes  dry  by  the  side  of 
!  fire,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  bum.  Peel  them  quickly,  put  them 
1  very  hot  vegetable-dish,  either  with  or  without  a  napkin,  and  serve 
y  quickly.  After  potatoes  are  cooked,  they  should  never  be  entirely 
rered  up,  as  the  steam,  instead  of  escaping,  falls  down  on  them,  and 
kes  them  watery  and  insipid.  In  Ireland  they  are  usually  served 
with  the  skins  on,  and  a  small  plate  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each 
»t 

Kme. — Moderate-sized  potatoes,  with  their  skins  on,  20  to  25  minutes 
it  the  water  boils ;  large  potatoes  25  minutes  to  i  hour, ,  or  longer ; 
linutes  to  dry  them.    Average   Cost,  id.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seaaonable  all  the  year,  but  not  good  just  before  and  whilst  new 
tatoes  are  in  season. 
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Analjlifl  of  tlM  Potato.— Next  to  the  cereals,  the  potato  is  the  most  valuable  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  human  food.  Its  tubers,  according  to  analysis  conducted  by  Mr.  rrombere,  in  tb« 
laboratory  of  the  Agriculture  Chemical  Association  in  Scotland,  contain  the  following  ingredients :~ 
75'5>  V^f  cent  of  water,  1572  starch,  0*35  dextrine,  3*3  of  impure  saccharine  matter  and  3*23  of  fibre 
with  coagulated  albumen.  In  a  dried  state  the  tuber  contains  64*2  per  cent,  of  surch,  2*25  of  dex* 
trine,  ivaj  of  impure  saccharine  matter,  379  of  caseine,  gluten  and  albumen,  x  ot  fatty  matter  and 
13*31  of  fibre  and  coagulated  albumen. 

1605.-70  BOIL  NEW  POTATOES, 
(Fr.— Pommes  de  Terre.) 

Ingredients.— Potatoes ;  to  each  ^  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped 
tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Do  not  have  the  potatoes  dug  long  before  they  are  dressed,  as 
they  are  never  good  when  they  have  been  out  of  the  ground  some  time. 
Well  wash  them,  rub  off  the  skins  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  put  them  in 
boiling  water  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  them  boil  until  tender; 
try  them  with  a  fork,  and  when  done,  pour  the  water  away  from  them  ;  let 
them  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  with  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  partially 
•removed,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  dry,  put  then^  in  a  hot 
vegetable-dish,  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut;  pile  the 
potatoes  over  this,  and  serve.  If  the  potatoes  are  too  old  to  have  the 
skins  rubbed  off,  boil  them  in  their  jackets  ;  drain,  peel  and  serve  them  as 
above,  with  a  piece  of  butter  placed  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Time.-— J  to  i  hour,  according  to  the  size.  Average  Cost|  in  full 
season  i  Jrf.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — Allow  3  lbs.  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  May  and  June,  but  may  be  had,  forced,  in  March. 

Potato  starch.— This  fecula  has  a  beantiful  white  crystalline  appearance,  and  is  inodoroos. 
soft  to  the  touch,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  on  this  starch  that 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  tubers  depend.  As  an  aliment,  it  is  well  adapted  for  invalids  and 
persons  of  delicate  constitutions.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  arrowroot,  and  eaten  with  milk 
or  sugar.  For  pastry  of  all  kinds  it  is  more  light  and  easier  of  digestion  than  that  made  with  flour 
•of  wheat  In  confectionery  it  serves  to  form  creams  and  jellies,  and  in  cookery  may  be  used  to 
thicken  soups  and  sauces.  It  accommodates  itself  to  the  chest  and  stomach  of  children*  for  whom 
it  is  well  adapted ;  and  it  is  an  aliment  that  cannot  be  too  generalljr  used,  as  much  on  account  of  its 
wholeeoraeness  as  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  kept,  which  are  equal  if  not 
superior,  to  all  the  much< vaunted  exotic  feculie ;  as,  salep,  tapioca,  sago  and  arrowroot. 

1606.— TO    STEAM     POTATOES. 
(Fr.— Pommes  de  Terre  k  TEau.) 

Ingredients.— Potatoes ;  boiling  water. 

Mode. — ^This  mode  of  cooking  potatoes  is  now  much  in  vogue,  par- 
ticularly where  they  are  wanted  on  a  large  scale,  it  being  so  very  con- 
venient. Pare  the  potatoes,  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are 
peeled,  then  put  them  in  a  steamer.  Place  the  steamer  over  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  and  steam  the  potatoes  from  20  to  40  minutes,  according 
to  the  size  and  sort.  When  the  fork  goes  easily  through  them,  they  are 
done ;  then  take  them  up,  dish,  and  serve  very  quickly. 
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nme.— 20  to  40  minates.   Average  Cost,  id.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — Allow  2  large  potatoes  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  all, the  year,  but  not  good  whilst  new  potatoes  are  in  season. 

Ml  of  the  Potato.— Poutoes  boiled  and  beaten  with  soar  milk  form  a  sort  of  cheese  which 
nade  in  Saxony;  and  when  kept  in  close  vessels,  may  be  preserved  for  several  years, 
atoes  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  become  green  are  verv  unwholesome.  Cadet 
^aux  asserts  that  poutoes  will  clean  linen  as  well  as  soap ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  berries 
I.  saponauum  are  used  in  Peru  for  the  same  purpose. 

1607.-HOW    TO   USE  COLD   POTATOES. 

(Fr.— Rechauffe  de  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

[ngredients. — ^The  remains  of  cold  potatoes ;    to    every   lb.    allow 

ablespoonfuls  of  flour,  2  ditto  of  minced  onions,  i  oz,  of  butter,  milk. 

Slode. — Mash  the  potatoes  with  a  fork  until  perfectly  free  from  lumps ; 

r  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  add  sufficient  milk  to  moisten  them  well ; 

»s  the  potatoes  in  a  mould,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  nicely 

)wn,  which  will  be  in  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.    Turn  them  out  of 

t  mould  and  serve. 

rime. — 2o  minutes  to  |  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Dtato  Broad.— The  manner  in  which  this  is  made  is  verv  simple.  The  adhesive  tendency'of  the 
r  of  the  potato  acts  against  its  being  baked  or  kneaded  without  being  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  or 
l1;  it  may  however,  De  made  into  cakes  in  the  following  manner:— A  small  wooden  frame, 
rly  square,  is  laid  on  a  pan  like  a  frying-pan,  and  is  grooved  and  so  constructed  that,  by  means 
pressor  or  lid  introduced  into  the  groove,  the  cake  is  at  once  fashioned,  according  to  the 
ensions  of  the  mould.  The  frame  containing  the  farina  may  be  almost  immediatelviwithdrawn 
r  the  mould  is  formed  upon  the  pan  ;  becaiise  from  the  consistency  imparted  to  the  incipient 
e  by  the  heat,  it  will  speedily  admit  of  beine  safely  handled ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  fried  too 
dly .  It  will  then  eat  verv  palatably,  and  ought  from  time  to  time  be  soaked  for  puddings,  like 
oca,  or  mieht  be  used  like  the  cassada-cake,  for,  when  well  buttered  and  toasted,  it  will  be 
Dd  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  breakfast.  In  Scotland,  cold  boiled  potatoes  are  frequently 
eezed  up  and  mixed  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  an  excellent  cake  or  scone  obtained. 


38.— FRIED  POTATOES.    (Fr.— Pommes  de  Terre  Frites.) 

{French  Fashion.) 
[ngredients. — Potatoes,  hot  oil  or  clarified  dripping,  salt. 
MEode. — Peel  and  cut  the  potatoes  into  thin  slices,  as  nearly  the  same 
5  as  possible,  parboil  them  and  dry  them  in  a  cloth ;  make  some  oil  or 
pping  quite  hot  in  a  saucepan ;  put  in  the  potatoes  and  fry  them  to  a 
e  brown.    When  they  are  crisp  and  done,  take  them  up,  place  them  on 
5er  before  the  fire,  and  serve  very  hot,  after  sprinkling  them  with  salt. 
ese  are  delicious  with  rump-steak,  and,  in  France  are  frequently  served 
IS  as  a  breakfast  dish.    The  remains  of  cold  potatoes  may  be  sliced 
i  fried  by  the  above  recipe,  but  the  slices  must  be  cut  a  little  thicker. 
rime. — Sliced  raw  potatoes,  5  minutes ;  cooked  potatoes,  5  minutes, 
rerage  Cost,  id.  per  lb. 
Sufficient. — 6  sliced  potatoes  for  3  persons, 
3ea,80Qable  at  any  time. 
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1609.— FRIED  POTATOES-  (Fr.— Pommes  de  Terre  Frites.) 

Ingredients.— 6  potatoes,  i  lb.  of  butter,  salt 

Mode. — Peel  the  potatoes  very  evenly,  cut  them  into  slices  as  thin  as 
an  egg-shell.  Place  the  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  boiling, 
add  the  sliced  potatoes,  and  fry  them  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  shaking  them 
so  as  to  cook  them  equally ;  drain  on  sheets  of  paper  before  the  fire, 
powder  with  salt,  and  serve  very  hot    Serve  with  game. 

Time.— 8  to  10  minntes  to  fry.     Average  Oosti  id.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1610.— FRIED  POTATOES.    (Fr.— Pom mesde  Terre  Frites.) 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.-- d  potatoes,  oil  or  dripping,  salt. 

Mode. — Peel  the  potatoes  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  for  10 
minutes,  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  peel  them  into  ribbons  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  cutting  round  and  round  until  the  centre  is  reached.  Fry  by 
preceding  recipe,  drain,  and  serve  hot  on  rump-steak  or  as  a  garnish  to 
minced  mutton,  beef  or  veal. 

Time.— 8  to  10  minutes  to  fry  the  potatoes.    Average  Oost,  id.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1611.— A  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  COOKING  POTATOES. 

(Fn— Pommes  de  Terre  A  rAllemande.) 

Ingredients. — 8  to  10  middling-sized  potatoes,  30Z.  of  butter,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  i  pint  of  broth,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Puf  the  butter  and  flour  into  a  stewpan ;  stir  over  the  fire 
until  the  butter  is  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  and  add  the  broth  and  vinegair; 
peel  and  cut  the  potatoes  into  long  thin  slices,  lay  them  in  the  gr$.vy,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  10  to  15  minutes, 
and  serve  very  hot.  A  laurel-leaf  simmerd  with  the  potatoes  is  an 
improvement 

Time. — 10  to  15  minutes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

FraMTvllig  Potatoet.— In  general,  potatoes  are^  stored  or  preserved  in  pits,  cellars,  pies  or 


of  a  house-roof,  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  The  camps  are  shallow  pits,  filled  and  ridged 
up  in  a  similar  manner,  covered  up  with  the  excavated  mould  of  the  pit.  in  Russia  and  Canada, 
the  potato  is  preserved  in  boxes,  in  houses  or  cellars,  heated,  when  necessary  to  a  temperature  oi 
one  or  two  degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  bj  stoves.  To  keep  potatoes  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  best  way  is  to  place  them  in  thin  layers  on  a  platform  suspended  in  an  ice-cellar ;  there,  the 
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iperature  belneiilways  below  thatof  actWev<?£eUtionp  ths^y  will  not  sprout;  ^^ilff,  not  being 
ive  one  or  two  degrees  below  freeziaf-pciDt,  cbe  tubers  will  not  be  frost-bitten.  Anstbt^r  made 
o  scoop  out  the  tyt.Ti  wkh  a  very  so^iill  aci^op,  anJ  Irtp  th*;  roots  buried  in  tarth  ;  a  third  made 
3  destroy  the  vital  principle,  by  kLln^ryiu^»  steajniii^  or  acalding;  A  fourtb  is  to  bury  limm  50 
p  in  dry  soilftbat  no  change  of  icDiptraLurt  will  rflach  them  i  and  ihv.%,  being  withQut  ^i  they 
iremaiii  upwards  of  a  jeskt  without  vcgutating. 


i6i2.^POTATOES    WITH     PARSLEY    SAUCE. 
(-F^.— Pommes  de  Terre  k  la  Matt  re  d'HdteL) 

[ngredients, — Potatoes^  saJt  and  watery  to  every  6  potatoes  allow 
tablespoonfii]  of  minced  parsley^  2  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to 
»te,  4  tablespooofuls  of  gravy,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon -juice. 
Diode. — Wash  the  potatoes  clean  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  by 
:ipe  No.  1602  ;  when  they  are  done,  drain  them,  let  them  cool ;  then 
el  and  cut  the  potatoes  into  thick  slices ;  if  these  are  too  thin,  they 
11  break  in  the  sauce.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stevypan  with  the  pepper. 
It,  gravy  and  parsley ;  mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  put  in  the 
tatoes,  shake  them  two  or  three  tiraes,  that  they  may  be  well  covered 
th  the  sauce,  and,  when  quite  hot  through  squeere  in  the  lemon*juice, 
d  serve. 

rime. — i  to  J  hour  to  boil  the  potatoes  ;  10  rainotes  for  them  to  heat 
the  sauce.    Average  Cost,  3^.  per  bushel. 
Sufficient  for  3  persons* 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 


1613.— MASHED  POTATOES. 

(Fr,— pur^e  de  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

[ngredlents. — Potatoes ;  to  every  lb,  of  mashed  potatoes  allow  i  o^*  of 
tier,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  salt  to  taste. 

l!lfl[ode. — Boil  the  potatoes  in  their  skins ;  when  done,  drain  them,  and 
them  get  thorouj^^hly  dry  by  the  side  of  the  ftre  ;  then  peel  them,  and, 
they  are  peeled,  put  them  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  with  a  targe  fork 
it  them  to  a  light  paste  J  add  butter,  milk  and  salt  in  the  above  pro- 
rtion,  and  stir  all  the  ingredients  well  over  the  fire.  When  thorouj^^hly 
t,  dish  them  hghtly,  and  draw  the  fork  backwards  over  the  potatoes 
make  the  surface  rough,  and  serve.  When  dressed  in  this  manner, 
ly  may  be  browned  at  the  top  wuth  a  salamander  or  before  the  fire, 
me  cooks  press  the  potatoes  into  moulds,  then  turn  them  out,  and  brown 
im  in  the  oven  j  this  is  a  pretty  mode  of  servingp  but  it  makes  them 
ivy.  In  whatever  way  they  are  sent  to  table,  care  must  be  takeq  to 
/e  them  quite  free  from  lumps. 

Pime.— From  i  to  i  hour  to  boil  the  potatoes.  Average  Cost,  3s.  per 
shel. 
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Sufficient. — i  lb.  of  mashed  potatoes  for  3  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Mashed  potatoes  may  be  made  into  the  form  of  apples,  pears,  &c.,  by 
being  moulded  with  the  hand  well  floured ;  a  clove  should  be  inserted  for  the  eye 
of  the  fruit,  and  a  piece  of  parsley  stem  for  the  stalk.  Cheese  or  cold  meat  may 
be  added. 

1614.-VERY  THIN   MASHED  POTATOES. 
(Fr.— Pur6e  de  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  mashed  potatoes  allow  \  pint  of  good 
broth  or  stock,  2  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Boil  the  potatoes,  well  drain  them  and  pound  them  smoothly 
in  a  mortar,  or  beat  them  up  with  a  fork ;  add  the  stock  or  broth,  and  rub 
the  potatoes  through  a  sieve.  Put  the  pur6e  into  a  very  clean  saucepan 
with  the  butter ;  stir  it  well  over  the  fire  until  thoroughly  hot,  and  it  will 
then  be  ready  to  serve.  A  purde  should  be  rather  thinner  than  mashed 
potatoes,  and  is  a  delicious  accompaniment  to  dehcately-broiled  mutton 
cutlets.  Cream  or  milk  may  be  substituted  for  the  broth  when  the  latter 
is  not  at  hand.  A  casserole  of  potatoes,  which  is  often  used  for  rago^its 
instead' of  rice,  is  made  by  mashing  potatoes  rather  thickly,  placing  them 
on  a  dish,  and  making  an  opening  in  the  centre.  After  having  browned 
the  potatoes  in  the  oven,  the  dish  should  be  wiped. clean,  and  the  ragouts 
or  fricass6e  poured  in. 

Time. — About  i  hour  to  boil  the  potatoes ;  6  or  7  minutes  to  warm 
the  pur^e.    Average  Oost,  45.  per  bushel. 

Sufficient.— Allow  i  lb.  of  cooked  potatoes  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

▼ulatles  of  the  Pot*to.^Tbese  are  very  numerous. 
"  They  diflfer,"  says  an  authority,  "  in  their  leaves  and  bulk 
of  haulm  ;  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  tubers;  in  the 
colour  of  the  interior,  compared  with  that  of  the  skin ;  in 
the  time  of  ripening ;  in  beim;  farinaceous,  glutinous,  or 
watery;  in  tasting  agreeably  or  disagreeably;  in  cooking 
readily  or  tediously  ;  in  the  length  of  the  subterraneous 
stolonti  to  which  the  tubers  are  attached ;  in  blossoming  or 
not  blossoming  •  and,  finally,  in  the  soil  which  they  prefer.** 
The  earliest  varieties  grown  in  fields  are— the  Early  Kidney, 
the  Nonsuch,  the  Early  Shaw,  and  the  Early  Champion. 
This  last  is  the  most  generally  cultivated  round  London  ; 
it  is  both  mealy  and  hardy.  The  sweet  potato  is  but  rarely 
eaten  in  Britain;, but  in  America  it  is  often  served  at  table, 
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and  is  there  very  highly  esteemed. 
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1615.— POTATO  PATTIES. 
(Ff.— Souffles  de  Pommes  de  Terre.) 

Ingredients.—}  lb.  of  mealy  potatoes,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  milk,  6 
eggs,  bread-crumbs. 
Mode.— Rub  the  potatoes  through  a  sieve  and  mix  them  with  a  little 
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E,  add  to  them  the  butter,  melted  and  beaten  to  a  cream.  Boil  the 
of  the  milk  and  pour  it  boiling  into  the  potatoes,  then  stir  the  whole, 
!ing  the  pan  over  the  fire,  into  a  smooth,  fine  paste.  Stand  it  on  the 
,  and  mix  into  it  two  'well-beaten  eggs.  Let  the  mixture  become  cool, 
1  beat  up  with  it  the  yolks  of  the  remaining  eggs  ;  whisk  the  whites  to 
oth  and  carefully  stir  into  the  batter.  Butter  little  patty-pans  and 
nkle  them  thickly  with  bread-crumbs^  then  pour  in  the  batter  and  bake 
i  deep-gold  yellow  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  hot  with  any  nice  dish  of  fish 
awl  &Cm  or  as  a  second-course  vegetable. 

ime.— Altogether,  i  houi-.    Average  Cost,  jod. 
ufficieut  for  4  or  5  persons* 
easonable  at  any  time. 

161 6-" POTATO    BALLS. 
{Fr.— Croquettes   de   Pommes    de  Terreo 

QgredieiltS.-^Mashed  potatoes,   salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;     when 
d,  a  very  little  minced  parsley,  egg,  and  bread-crumbs. 
ilode.— Boil   and    mash    the   potatoes  by   recipe    No.  iGrj  ;    add  a 
zoning  of  pepper  and   salt,   and,  when  liked, 
ttle  minced  parsley.      Roll  the  potatoes  into 
dl   ba]ls,  cover    them    with  egg  and   bread- 
en  bs,  and  fry  in  hot  oil  or  dripping  until  light 
wn ;  let  them  drain  before  the  fire,  <3ish  them  on  a  napkin^  and  serve. 
*iine.^To  minutes  to  fry  the  rissoles. 
reasonable  at  any  time, 

lote, — The  flavour  of  these  rissoles  may  be  very  much  increased  by  adding 
ly  minced  tongue  or  hzm,  or  even  chopped  onions,  when  thesu  are  liked. 

tallUM  orPola.tOOR.— Id  m^kuig  a  cboica  fram  the  many  van eties  of  potatoes  which  Are 
vwhc[«  found>  the;  be^l  way  ia  ta  lect  a  sample  and  tASle  ihc^irip  arid  tbe^n  fix  upan  ihe  kind 
h  best  pleases  yaar  palate^  The  Shaw  ]&  ane  of  ibe  mo%t  zsttnttatsd  of  tbe  eikrly  pot  Aloes  for 
-culture;  and  the  Kidney  and  Dread-truit  are  iilac?  ^ood  iofts.  Tbe  Lancashire  Piiik  is 
a  Igood  paiAta,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  tbe  neiglibourhoud  of  LiverpoeL.  As  lale  ot 
-keftpLng:  potatoes,  ihe  Tartan  or  Red- apple  fitands  vaj  high  in  favour. 


POTATO    FISSOLHS. 


1617,-POTATO  RICE. 

(Ff.— Pommes    de   Terre  au   Riz.) 

ngredients. — 10  potatoes,  salt  aud  butter. 

lode, — Choose  white  potatoes^  boil  them  until  ten  tier,  and  mash 
11  by  recipe  No.  1613  ;  press  them  through  a  large  colander  oti  to  a 
dish  t>efoi'e  the  ftre ;  shake  the  colander  lightly  every  other  minute 
aiise  the  potatoes  to  fall  off  in  short  grains  like  rice  ;  serve  very  hot* 
3  will  be  found  a  Eice  accompaniment  to  a  sausage  supper. 
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Time. — |  of  an  hour.     Avenge  Cost^  3s.  per  basheL 

Snfficieilt  for  9  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  bat  best  in  winter. 

161S.— POTATO  SNOW. 
(Fr.—Pommes  de  Terre  au  Neige*) 

IllgiedientB.— Potatoes,  salt  and  water. 

liKrJit^ — Choose  white  potatoes,  as  free  from  spots  as  possible  ;  boil 
tbem  in  their  skins  in  salt  and  water  nntfl  perfectly  tender,  drain  and 
dry  than  thoroughly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  peel  them.  Pat  a  hot 
dish  before  the  fire,  mb  the  potatoes  through  a  coarse  sieve  on  to  this 
dish  ;  do  not  tonch  them  afterwards,  or  the  flakes  will  £dl,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible. 

Time. — \  to  }  hour  to  boil  the  potatoes.  Average  Cost^  35.  per 
bnshel. 

Sufficieiii. — 6  potatoesfor  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

HhB  fMalo  as  aa  artkda  of  Hamaa  FDod.— This  TaJoabfe  escclent.  next  to  wheat,  is  of  the 
greatest  imporuoce  in  the  eye  o€  the  political  eoooomist.  Proa  no  otber  crop  that  «<t^  be 
caltivated  doei  the  poMic  derive  so  great  a  weight  of  food ;  aod  it  has  been  demonstrated  *>»*» 
an  acfe  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  anmber  of  people  that  cui  be  fed  from  an  acre  ctf 
wheat. 

1619— TO  DRESS  SALSIFY. 
(Fr.— Salsifis  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

Ingredients. — Salsify :  to  each  J  gallon  of  water  allow  1  heaped 
tablespoonfiil  of  salt,  i  oz.  of  batter,  2  tablespoonfiils  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode.— Scrape  the  roots  gently,  so  as  to  strip  them  only  of  their 
oatside  peel ;  cat  them  into  pieces  aboat  foar  inches  long,  and,  as  they 
are  peeled,  throw  them  into  water  with  which  has  been  mixed  a  little 
lemon- jaice,  to  prevent  their  discoloaring.  Pat  them  into  boiling  water, 
with  salt,  batter  and  lemon-jaice  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let  them 
boil  rapidly  antil  tender ;  try  them  with  a  fork ;  and,  when  it  penetrates 
easily,  they  are  done.  Drain  the  salsify,  and  serve  with  good  white  saace 
or  French  melted  butter. 

Time. — 30  to  50  minates. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Note.— This  vegetable  may  be  also  boiled,  sliced,  and  fried  in  batter  of  a  nice 
brown.  When  crisp  and  a  good  colonr.  it  should  be  serxed  with  fried  parsley 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  a  little  fine  salt  ^^rinkled  over  the  salsify. 

Sjdilflf.— This  esculent  is.  for  the  sake  of  iu  roots,  cnltivated  in  gardens.  It  belooca  to  thA 
Composite  class  of  flowers,  which  is  the  most  extensive  £sunily  in  the  vegetable  kinEdom  TW 
family  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  natnral  and  most  uniform  in  stractare,  but  t±i(m»  1&  ako^ 
great  similarity  existing  in  the  properties  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed.  (S-n«»Si« 
speaking,  all  composite  flowers  are  tonic  or  stimulant  in  their  medicinal  virtu^  ^-v«*«»i«jj 
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Bailed  Sea-Kale.  ^i| 

1620.— BOILED  SEA' KALE-     (Fr-— Choux  Mar  ins-) 

Igredients.— To  each  4  g  alio  a  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoon* 
)f  salt. 

[ode. — Well  wash  the  kale^  cut  away  any  worm-eateo  pieces,  and 
t  into  small  bunches ;   put  it  into  boiling  water, 
jd  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let  it  boil  quickly 
1  tender.     Take  it  out,  drain,  uotie  the  bunches 
serve  with  plain  melted  butter  or  white  sauce,         boiled  5ka'Jcai.e. 
tie  of  which  may  be  poured  over  the  kale.    Sea-kale  may  also  be 

parboiled  and  stewed  in  good  brown  gravy :   it  will  then 

take  about  half  an  hour  altogether* 
Tu&e. — 15    minutes ;    when    hked    very    thoroughly 

done>  allow  an  extra  5  minutes.    Average  CobI,  io  full 

season ,  9ci.  per  basiceti 
Sufficient*— Allow  12  heads  for  4  or  five  persons. 
Seasonable  from  February  to  June. 

SeA*Kale.— This  plant  bcLang^  to  Ihc  ^'iparagy;  tribe ^  a^nd  grows  on  »e^< 

tbores,  eapecii^lJ^  in  Uic  West  of  Ea gland <  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Dublin.     AUhotigh  it  ia  now  in  very  general  ase,  it  did  not  come  into 

repute   till  17^.    It  is  c^\y  cultivated,  and   is  esteemed    h*  one  of  th» 

~  most  valuable  caculcLta  uidigAnous  10  Britain,    As  a  vegetable^  it  is  stitnu* 

BBAoKALE.  latiisg  to  thfl  appetite,  ea^ly  di|^estibi&.  uid  nulritious.    Ix  is  &d  Light  tbat 

the   moit  delicate  or^nijadons  may  readily  eat  it.    Tbe  flowera  form  a 

rite  resort  for  beeSf  flis  their  putala  contain  a  great  atuount  of  saccharine  matter. 

1621,— BOILED  SALAD.    (i^r.^Salade,) 
Igredienta*— 3  heads  of  celeryt  i  pmt  of  French  beans,  lettuce,  and 
ve. 

[ode»—  Boil  the  celery  and  beans  separately  until  tender^  and  cut 
celery  into  pieces  about  two  iQchea  long.     Put  these  into  a  salad- 
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I  or  dish  ;  pour  over  either  of  the  sauces  Ko,  764,  765^  or  7&6,  and 
ish  the  dirth  with  a  little  lettuce  finely  chopped,  blanched  endive,  or 
w  tufts  of  boiled  cauhfiower.     This  compositioa^  if  ie$9  agreeable 
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than  vegetables  in  their  raw  state,  is  more  wholesome ;  for  salads,  how- 
ever they  may  be  compounded,  when  eaten  uncooked,  prove  to  some 
people  indigestible.  Tarragon,  chervil,  burnet,  and  boiled  onion, 
may  be  added  to  the  above  salad  with  advantage,  as  also  slices  of  cold 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 
Etoasonable  from  July  to  October. 

Aoetailoiu  VagatablM.— By  the  term  Aceurious  Vegetables  is  expressed  a  nomeroiis  clasj 
of  plants,  of  various  culture  and  habit,  which  are  principally  used  as  salads,  pickles,  and  condi 
ments.  They  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  articles  oi  comparative  luxury  than  as  ordinan 
food,  and  are  more  desirable  for  their  coolness,  or  their  agreeable  flavour,  than  for  theii 
nutritive  powers. 

Oattliflowvn.— The  cauliflower  is  less  indigestible  than  the  cabbage ;  it  possesses  a  mosi 
agreeable  flavour,  and  is  sufficiently  delicate  to  be  served  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  s 
wholesome  vegetable,  but  should  be  eaten  moderatly.as  it  induces  flatulence.  Persons  of  weali 
constitutions  and  delicate  stomachs  should  abstain  from  cauliflower  as  much  as  possible.  The] 
may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and^  in  selecting  them,  the  whitest  should  be  choaen; 
those  tinged  with  green  or  yellow  being  of  indifferent  quality. 

1622.-SUMMER  SALAD.    (Ff.-Salade.) 
Ingredients. — 3  lettuces,  2  handfuls  of  mustard-and-cress,  10  yonng 
radishes,  a  few  slices  of  cucumber. 

Mode. — Let  the  herbs  be  as  fresh  as  possible  for  a  salad,  and,  if  at 
all  stale  or  dead-looking,  let  them  lie  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  which 
will  very  much  refresh  them.  Wash  and  carefully 
pick  them  over,  remove  any  decayed  or  worm-eaten 
leaves,  and  drain  them  thoroughly  by  swinging  them 
gently  in  a  clean  cloth.  With  a  silver  knife,  cut 
the  lettuces  into  small  pieces,  and  the  radishes  and 
cucumbers  into  thin  slices  ;  arrange  all  these  ingre- 
BOWL.  dients  lightly  on  a  dish,  with  the  mustard-and- 
cress,  and  pour  under,  but  not  over,  the  salad,  either  of  the  sauces  No. 
764,  765,  or  766,  and  do  not  stir  it  up  until  it  is  to  be  eaten.  It  should 
be  garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices,  beetroot  alternately,  or 
•  sliced  cucumbers,  nasturtiums,  cut  vegetable-flowers,  and  many  other 
things  that  taste  will  always  suggest  to  make  a  pretty  and  elegant  dish. 
In  making  a  good  salad,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  herbs  freshly 
gathered,  and  thoroughly  drained  before  the  sauce  is  added  to  them,  01 
it  will  be  watery  and  thin.  Young  spring  onions,  cut  small;  are  by  many 
persons  considered  an  improvement  to  salads  ;  but,  before  these  are 
added,  the  cook  should  always  consult  the  taste  of  her  employer.  Slices 
of  cold  meat  or  poultry  added  to  a  salad  make  a  convenient  and  quickly- 
made  summer  luncheon-dish;  or  cold  fish,  flaked,'  will  also  be  found 
exceedingly  nice,  mixed  with  it. 

Average  Cost,  gd.  for  a  salad  for  5  or  6  persons  ;  but  more  expensive 
when  the  herbs  are  forced. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 


Cticumber  Salad* 
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1623.-EA8T  INDIA  SALAD. 

gredients. — i  large  crab,  i  gill  of  tarragon  vinegar,  i  teaspoonful 
ill  vinegar,  i  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil,  i  anchovy,  i  bead  of  celery, 
d  of  endive,  small  banch  of  green  chives,  salt. 

>de.— Take  a  large  boiled  crab  and  chop  it  finely,  bruise  the 
3vy  in  a  mortar  and  add  it  to  the  crab  with  the  vinegar,  oil  and 
Chop  the  vegetables,  then  arrange  all  in  a  salad  bowl.  This  is 
tjoyable  relish  eaten  with  toasted  cheese,  cold  fowl  and  other  meats. 
Qie. — 20  minutes  to  prepare.  Average  Cost,  3^. 
fficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
EUlonable  in  winter. 


1624.-CREAM  DRESSING  FOR  SALAD, 
(redients.— 3  eggs,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  3  tablespoonfuls 
sited  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  i  tea- 
iful  of  black  pepper,  i  teacupful  of  vinegar. 

>de.— Beat  all  the  ingrediente  well  together,  then  put  them  into  a 
pan  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens  like  custard,  but  do  not 
boil  or  it  will  curdle.    Let  it  cool,  then  mix  with  salad. 
ae.— 5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d. 
isonable  at  any  time. 

1625.-CUCUMBER    SALAD. 

(Fn— Concombres  A  THuile.) 

(redients.—x  large  or  2  small  cucumbers,  i  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

salt  mixed,   i  tablespoonful  of  best 

;h  vinegar,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  pure 

oil. 

Kle. — Peel  and  slice  the  cucumber  as 

as  possible,  sprinkle  the  pepper  and 

ver  it ;  add  vinegar  and  salt  in  the 

proportions  a  moment  before  using. 

ae.— 5  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

in  full  season. 

ficient  for  5  persons. 

isonable  in  May,  June  and  July. 

DlMn.— The  cucumber  is  refreshing,  bat  neither  nutritions  nor  digestible,  and  should  be 
d  from  the  regimen  of  the  delicate.  There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  cucumbers, 
pithered  young,  they  are  called  gherkins ;   these  pickled,  are  much  used  in  seasonings. 

ihH.— This  is  the  common  name  given  to  the  root  of  the  '^Rophanus  sativust  one  of  the 
»  of  the  cultivated  horseradish.  There  are  red  and  white  radishes  ;  and  the  French 
Iso  what  they  call  violet  and  black  ones,  of  which  the  black  are  the  larger.  Radishes 
sposed  of  nearly  the  same  constituents  as  turnips,  that  is  to  say,  mostly  fibre  and 
a  ;  and,  being  generally  ^tcQ  raw,  it  is  on  the  last  of  these  that  their  flavour  depends. 
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i626.~RED   CABBAGE  SALAD. 

(Fr.— Chou  Rouge  k  THuile.) 

Ingredients.— A  small  red  cabbage,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  x  pint  ol 
vinegar,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper. 

Mode.-^Take  ofif  the  outside  leaves  of  a  fresh  red  cabbage,  and  cut 
the  remainder  very  finely  into  small  thin  slices.  Mix  with  the  cabbage 
the  above  salad  ingredients,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  days,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  This  salad  will  keep  very  well  for  a  few  days.  The 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  may  of  course  be  a  little  varied,  according 
to  taste. 

Time.— 2  days.    Average  Cost,  from  4^.  to  6rf.  each. 

Seasonable  in  July  and  August. 

1627.— WINTER   SALAD.    (Ff.-Salade.) 

Ingredients. — Endive,  mustard-and-cress,  boiled  beetroot,  3  or  4 
tiard -boiled  eggs,  celery. 

Mode. — ^The  above  ingredients  form  the  principal  constituents  of  a 
winter  salad,  and  may  be  converted  into  a  very  pretty  dish  by  nicely 
contrasting  the  various  colours  and  by  tastefully  garnishing  it.  Shred 
the  celery  into  thin  pieces,  after  having  carefully  washed  and  cut  away 
all  worm-eaten  pieces  ;  cleanse  the  endive  and  mustard-and-cress  free 
from  grit,  and  arrange  these  high  in  the  centre  of  a  salad-bowl  or  dish  ; 
garnish  with  the  hard-boiled  eggs  and  beetroot,  both  of  which  should  be 
cut  in  slices,  and  pour  into  the  dish,  but  not  over  the  salad,  either  of 
the  sauces  No.  764,  765,  or  766.  Never  dress  a  salad  long  before  it  is 
required  for  table,  as,  by  standing,  it  loses  its  freshness  and  pretty  crisp 
and  light  appearance ;  the  sauce,  however,  may  always  be  prepared  a 
few  hours  beforehand,  and  when  required  for  use,  the  herbs  laid  lightly 
over  it. 

Average  Cost,  gd,  for  a  salad  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  the  end  of  September  to  March. 

Salads.— Salads  are  raw  vegetables,  of  which,  among  us,  the  lettuce  is  the  most  generally 
used  ;  several  others,  however,  such  as  cresses,  celery,  onions,  beetroot,  &c.,  are  occasionally 
^^mployed.  As  vegetables  eaten  in  a  raw  state  are  apt  to  ferment  on  the  stomach,  and  as  they 
liAve  very  little  stimulative  power  upon  that  organ,  they  are  usually  dressed  with  some  cxya- 
Jiments,  such  as  pei>per,  vinegar,  salt,  mustard  and  oil.  Respecting  the  use  of  these,  medical 
men  disagree,  especially  in  reference  to  oil,  which  is  condemned  by  some  and  recommended  by 
others. 

1628.— POTATO  SALAD. 
(Fr.— Pommes  de  Terre  au  Salade.) 
Ingredients. — 10  or  12    cold  boiled  potatoes,   4   tablespoonfols    of 
tarragon  or  plain  vinegar,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  I  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley. 
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Mode.— Cn£  the  potatoes  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
:  these  into  a  salad-bowl  with  oil  and  vinegar  in  tbe  above  proportion  ; 
son  with  pepper^  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley  ;  stir  the 
ad  wxU^  that  all  the  ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
s  ready  to  serve.  This  should  be  made  3  or  3  hours  before  it  is 
ated  for  table.  Anchovies,  olives,  or  pickles  may  be  added  to  this 
id,  as  also  slices  of  cold  beef,  fowl,  or  turkey. 
taaBonable  ^t  any  time. 

'hicken    Salad. — 5«    No.    1285.      Grouse    Salad.— S^^j  No.     1394. 
asTER  Salad. — See  No.  490. 
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i62g.-S0RREL  GARNISH.    (Fn— Purde  d'Oseille,) 

ngredients,— 5  lbs.  of  sorrel,  i  oz,  of  flour,  i^  o£,  of  butter,  i  pint  of 
:k.  No,  273,  3  eggs,  4  gill  of  milk, 

4ode.--See  that  the  sorrel  is  very  fresh  and  green.  Pick  it  over  care- 
y,  removing  all  stalks  J  then  wash  it  thoroughly,  changing  the  water 
luently.  When  perfectly  clean  put  it  into  a  stewpan  w^ith  a  quart  of 
er  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  boil  fifteen  mioutes,  then 
e  it  out,  and  dram  it  well  and  chop  it  very  finely.  Roll  the  butter  in 
flour  and  melt  it  smoothly  over  the  fire  in  a  clean  saucepan ;  then  add 
sorrel  and  half  the  stock.  Stir  it  for  eight  minutes.  Then  add  tbe 
L  of  tbe  brothj  and  continue  stirring  it  for  twenty  mioutes.  Beat  up 
eggs  with  the  rnilk  in  a  basin,  then  pour  them  quickly  00  to  the 
rel  and  stir  the  whole  for  five  minutes,  after  which  it  will  be  ready  to 
.  It  can  also  be  cooked  like  spinach  and  used  for  garnish* 
Hme,— ^  boor*    Average  Cost,  10^. 

[ufficicnt  for  2  or  3  dishes, 
ieasonable.— Best  from  May  to  October, 


1630.— TO   BOIL  SPINACH,      (Fx.— Epinards.) 

{English  Mode*) 
ngredients.'-a  pailfuls  of  spinach*  2  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  salt, 
I,  of  hotter,  pepper  to  taste. 
(Lode* — Pick  the  spinach  carefully^  and  see  that  no  stalks  or  weeds  are 

amongst  it;  wash  it  in  several  waters^  and,  to 
vent  it  being  gritty,  act  in  the  following  manner  : 
[ave  ready  two  large  pans  or  tubs  filled  with 
er:    put    the    spinach    into   one  of    these,  and  spiNActf o*hnishkj> with 

.      *  t  .    »       >i        1  *        .      ■  J.       Ml  -  I  CHOUTOK5. 

ih  It  :  then  with  the  hands^  take  out  tbe  spioacti 
I  put  it  into  the  oihtr  tttb  of  water   (by  this  means  all  the  grit  will  be 
at  the    bottom  of  the  tub) ;    wash  it   again,  and  should  it  not  be 
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perfectly  free  from  dirt,  repeat  the  process.     Put  it  into  a  very 
saucepan,  with  about  half  a  pint   of  water,  just    sufficient  to  kee] 
spinach  from  burning,  and  the  above  proportion  of  salt.     Press  it 
frequently  with  a  wooden  spoon,  that  it  may  be  done  equally ;  and 
it  has  boiled  for  rather  more  than  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  is  perl 
tender,  drain  it  in  a  colander,  squeeze  it  quite  dry,  and  chop  it  f 
Put  the  spinach  into  a  clean  stewpan,  with  the  butter  and  a  seas< 
of  pepper ;  stir  the  whole  over  the  fire  until  quite  hot ;  then  put  it 
hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time. — lo  to  15  minutes  to  boil  the  spinach,  5  minutes  to  warm 
the  butter.    Average  Cost,  for  the  above  quantity,  8^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable. — Spring  spinach  from  March  to  July  ;  winter  sp: 
from  November  to  March. 

Note. — Grated  nutmeg,  pounded  mace,  or  lemon-juice  may  also  be  ad( 
enrich  the  flavour  ;  and  poached  eggs  are  also  frequently  served  with  spii 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  it  should  be  garnished  with  s 
of  toasted  bread. 

Varieties  of  Spinaoh.— These  comprise  the  Strawberry  spinach,  which,  under  that  nan 
wont  to  t>e  grown  in  our  flower«gardens  ;  the  Good  lUng  Harry,  the  Garaen  Oracle,  the  ] 
and  the  Round,  are  the  varieties  commonly  used.  The  Oracle  is  a  hardy  sort,  much  ssteei 
France,  and  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  introduced  in  1548.  The  common  tpinach  has  its 
round,  and  is  softer  and  more  succulent  than  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 


i63i.^SPINACH   DRESSED  WITH   CREAM, 

(Fr.— Epinards  k  la  Crfime.) 

Ingredients. — 2  pailfxils  of  spinach,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  z  < 
butter,  8  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  x  small  teaspoonful  of  pounded  s 
a  very  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Boil  and  drain  the  spinach  as  in  recipe  No.  1630;   ch 
finely,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter;     stir  over    a  g 
.  fire,  and,  when  the  butter  has  dried  away,  add  tl 
maining  ingredients,  and  simmer  for  about  five  mir 
Previously  to  adding  the  cream,  boil  it  first,  in  c; 
should  curdle.    Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  and  garnish  c 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread  or  leaves  of  puff-past 
Time. — 10  to   15  minutes  to  boil  the  spinach 
minutes  to  stew  with  the  cream.    Average  Cos 
the  above  quantity,  8(/. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable.— Spring  spinach  from  March  to  , 
SPINACH.  winter  spinach  November  to  March. 

Spinaoh.— This  is  a  Persian  plant.    It  has  been  cultivated  in  our  caxdtni  about  two  hi 
years,  and  is  the  most  wholesome  of  vegetables.    It  is  not  very  nutritious^  but  is  very 
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tsted,  1 1  is  vcrj  ligbt  A]id  Ukidve.  Wonderful  properties  buve  been  jascribad  to  £pijiacb> 
i  an  eficellcnt  vegeubici  »nA  very  beneficial  to  health.  However  drcs«d»  iL  i£  a  resource  for 
r  or  rich. 

pluach^^This  vegetable  belongs  to  a  ^b-ord«r  of  the  Sat^o-lim^.  or  saJtnortii  and  li  claasified 
er  ih*  htad  of  Spiraifibea,  with  leaVHii  shaped  like  wormsi  and  of  a  siiccuJent  kind.  Itj  its 
graphical  distribittioh  It  ia  commonly  found  in  eK bra-tropical  and  tiimperate  regtons,  whern 
7  grow  a;;  we'eds  in  w^te  places  and  anionf;  rubbish,  anrf  m  mar&hea  by  the  seaiiiore.  In  (he 
tic5  thr  order  is  rjjrcly  found.  Many  of  ihcm  are  tisod  ai  pottaerbe^  aod  some  Qf  tbcja  aia 
;[ic  aad  vermiin|i;e  ixi  lacLr  medlcin^  propertied. 


1632.-SPIIMACH  WITH  BROWN  GRAVY, 

(-Fr.— Epinards  au  Jus.) 

[ngredients.— 2  pail fu Is  of  spinach,  2  tablespoonfula  of  salt,  2  oz.  of 

Ltcr,  I  tea^poonful  of  flour,  S  tablespoonfuls  of  good  gravy  ;  when  liked, 

ery  little  grated  nutmeg* 

Mode,^-Pick,  wash  and  boil  the  spinach,  as  in  Recipe  No*  1630, 
J,  when  quite  tender,  drain  and  squeeze  it  perfectly  dry  from  the 
ter  that  hangs  about  it.  Chop  it  very  fine^  put  the  butter  into  a 
wpan^  aiid  lay  the  spinach  over  that  ;  stir  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
jdge  in  the  flour.  Add  the  gravy,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  for  a  few 
itites,  that  it  may  not  discolour.  When  the  flavour  of  nutmeg  is 
;d,  grate  some  to  the  spinach,  and  when  thoroughly  hot,  and  the 
.vy  has  dried  away  a  little,  serve.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of 
sted  bread. 

nme. — 10  to  15  mhiutes  to  boil  the  spinach  ;  xo  minutes  to  simmer  In 
gravy*  Average  Cost  for  the  above  quantity,  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

seasonable*— Spring  spinach  from  March  to  Julyj  winter  spinach, 
u  October  to  February. 

fote. — For  aa  entremets,  spinach  dressed  by  the  above  recipe  may  be  pressed 
3ugh  a  sieve,  ihea  into  a  hot  mould  ;  it  ihould  then  be  turned  out  quickly, 
served  very  hot. 


I 


f'i 


13.-BAKED    TOMATOES,      (i^/.— To  mates  au   Gratin.) 

{ExcclUnt.) 

ngredients.— 8  or  lo  tomatoes,  pepper  and  Salt  to  taste,  2  oz.  of 
let,  bread-crumbs. 

lode.— Take  off  the  stalks  from  the  tomatoes ;  cut  them  into  thick 
;s,  and  put  tbem  into  a  deep  baking>dish  ;  add  a,  plentiful  seasoning 
jepper  and  salt,  and  butter  in  the  above  proportion  ;  cover  the 
lie  with  bread-crumbs;  drop  over  these  a  little  clarified  butter;  bake 
,  moderate  oven  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  serve  very  hot. 
s  ve:n;etable,  dre&sed  as  above,  is  an  exceedingly  nice  accompantnient 
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The  tomatoes,  instead    of  being  ci 
but  they  will  take  rather  longer  tm 


to  all  kinds  of  roast  meat, 
slices,  may  be  baked  whole ; 
cook. 
Time.— 20  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  4 

grf.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October,  but  may  be 
forced,  much  earlier.  The  cheapest  are  those  imported  in  barrels 
America. 

1634.-BAKED  TOMATOES. 

'  {Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— 6  tomatoes,  some  bread-crumbs,  a  little  butter,  o: 
cayenne  and  salt. 

Mode.— Scoop  out  a  small  hole  at  the  top ;  firy  the  bread-cru 
onion,  &c.,  and  fill  the  holes  with  this  as  high  up  as  possible ;  then 
the  tomatoes  in  the  oven,  and  take  care  that  the  skin  does  not  break. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  Sd.  to  gd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October. 

1635.-TOMATOES  STUFFED.    (Ff.— Tomates  Farcic 

Ingredients.- 6  tomatoes,  z  oz.  of  forcemeat  No.  629,  2  teaspoo 
of  salad  oil. 

Mode.— Choose  the  tomatoes  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  poss 
plunge  them  for  one  minute  into  boiling  water :  take  them  out,  re 
the  thin  skin,  and  cut  out  a  round  piece  from  the  stalk  end,  season 
pepper  and  salt,  insert  an  egg-spoon  and  carefully  remove  the  pips 
up  the  space  left  with  the  forcemeat,  and  spread  it  thinly,  like  a  j 
over  each  tomato.  Cover  the  tomatoes  with  fine  raspings,  an 
in  the  oil  for  eight  minutes  over  a  fierce  fire,  or  bake  for  twelve  mir 
and  brown  with  a  salamander.  Tomatoes  thus  prepared  are  delicious 
braised. 

Time.— 8  to  12  minutes.    Average  Cost,  Sd,  or  gd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October. 


1636.— STEWED  TOMATOES.    (Fr.— Tomates  au  Beu 

Ingredients.— 8  tomatoes,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  oz.  of  butt( 
Mode. — Slice  the  tomatoes  into  a  lined  saucepan ;  season  them 
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r  and  salt,  and  place  small  pieces  of  butter  on  them.    Cover  the  lid 

closely,  and  stew  firom  20  to  25  minutes,  or 

he  tomatoes  are  perfectly  tender ;  stir  two  or 

times  and  serve  with  any  kind  of  roast  meat, 

vhich  they  will  be  found  a  delicious  accom- 

ent 

le. — 20  to  25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  8i.  or  gd, 

Bcient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

sonable  from  August  to  October ;  but  may  be  had,  forced,  much 

.  % 

rtls  Of  the  Tomato.— The  frait  of  the  love-apple  is  the  only  part  used  as  an  escnlent,  and 
een  found  to  contain  a  particular  acid,  a  volatile  oil,  a  brown  very  fragrant  extracto*resin« 
ter,  a  vegeto-mineral  matter,  mncho-saccharine,  some  salts  and,  in  all  probability,  an 
.  The  whole  plant  baa  a  disagreeable  odonr,  and  its  juice,;snbjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire, 
vapour  so  powerful  as  to  cause  vertigo  and  vomiting. 


7.— STEWED  TOMATOES.    (Fi'.— Tomates  au  Jus.) 

(Another  Mode.) 
[redients.— 8  tomatoes,  about  i  pint  of  good  gravy,  thickening  of 
*  and  flour,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

ide.— Take  out  the  stalks  of  the  tomatoes ;  put  them  into  a  wide 
an,  pour  over  them  the  above  proportion  of  good  brown  gravy,  and 
gently  until  they  are  tender,  occasionally  carefully  turning  them,  that 
nay  be  equally  done.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  butter  and 
worked  together  on  a  plate ;  let  it  just  boil  up  after  the  thickening  is 
I,  and  serve.  If  it  be  at  hand,  these  should  be  served  on  a  silver  or 
1  vegetable-dish. 

ae. — 20  to  25  minutes,  very  gentle  stewing.    Average  Cost,  in  full 
a,  English  gd,  per  lb.,  American  5^,  per  lb. 
Cdcient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

laonable  in  August,  September  and  October ;  but  may  be  had, 
1,  much  earlier. 

romato  or  Love- Apple.— This  vegetable  is  a  nadveof  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  is 
ind  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
mtry  itis  much  more  cultivated  than  it  formerly  was:  and  the  more  the  commtmity  be- 
acquainted  with  the  many  agreeable  forms  In  which  the  firuit  can  be  prepared,  the  more 
will  its  cultivation  be  extended.  For  ketchup,  soups  and  sauces,  it  is  equally  applicable 
i  unripe  fruit  makes  one  of  the  best  pickles. 


1638.--TRUFFLES.    (Ff.— Truffes  au  Nature!.) 

jredientfl.— Truffles,  buttered  paper. 

5de.— Select  some  fine  truffles;  cleanse  them,  by  washing  them  in 
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several  waters  with  a  brush,  until  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  grit  f € 

on  them ;  wrap  each  truffle  in  buttered 

and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  quite  an 

take  off  the  paper,  wipe  the  truffles 

serve  them  in  a  hot  napkin. 

Time.— I   hour.     Average   Cost. 

often  bought  in  this  country. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  Mar 

The  Cknnmon  Truffla.— This  is  the  Tuber  ciba 
science,  and  belonfrs  to  that  numerous  class  of  < 
fungi  distinguished  from  other  vegetables  not  only 
TRUFFLES.  Singularity  of  their  forms,  but  by  their  chemical  comi 

Upon  analysis,  they  are  found  not  only  to  contain  tl 
components  of  the  vegeuble  kingdom,  such  as  carb 
gen  and  hydrogen,  bat  likewisra  large  proportion  of  nitrogen ;  from  which  they  approa« 
nearly  to  the  nattire  of  animal  flesh.  It  was  lone  ago  observed  by  Dr.  Darwm,  that  ail  ih< 
rooms  cooked  at  our  Ubles,  as  well  as  those  used  for  ketchup,  possessed  an  animal  flavo 
soup  enriched  by  mushrooms  only  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  contain  meat. 


1639.-TO  DRESS  TRUFFLES  WITH  CHAMPAGh 
(Fn— Truffes  au  Vin  de  Champagne.) 

Ingredients.— 12  fine  black  truffles,  a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  i  ( 

1  turnip,  2  onions,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  including  parsley,  i  ba 

2  cloves,  I  blade  of  pounded  mace,  3  glasses  of  champagne,  \  p 
stock. 

Mode.— Carefully  select  the  truffles,  reject  those  that  have  a 
smell,  and  wash  them  well  with  a  brush,  in  cold  water  only,  until  pei 
clean.  Put  the  bacon  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  truffles  and  the  rem 
ingredients ;  simmer  these  gently  for  an  hour,  and  let  the  whole  ( 
the  stewpan.  When  to  be  served,  re-warra  them,  and  drain  ther 
clean  cloth ;  then  arrange  them  on  a  delicately-white  napkin,  that  i 
contrast  as  strongly  as  possibe  with  the  truffles,  and  serve.  The  trim 
of  truffles  are  used  to  flavour  gravies,  stock,  sauces,  &c.,  and  a 
excellent  addition  to  rago{kts,  made-dishes  of  fowl,  &c. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost.— Not  often  bought  in  this  couo 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

The  TmlBa.— The  truffle  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  mushroom.  It  is  certain  that  th 
must  possess,  eoually  with  other  plants,  organs  of  reproduction ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
efforts  of  art  and  science,  it  has  been  impossible  to  subject  it  to  a  regular  culture.  TrufBes 
a  considerable  depth  under  the  earth,  nerer  appearing  on  the  surface.  They  are  found  i 
parts  of  France:  those  of  Pirigord  and  Magny  are  the  most  esteemed  for  their  odour.  Tl 
three  varieties  of  the  species,  the  black,  the  red  and  the  white  ;  the  latter  are  of  little  valu 
red  are  very  rare  and  their  use  is  restricted.  The  black  has  the  highest  repute  and  its  cc 
tion  is  enormous.  When  the  peasantry  go  to  gather  truffles,  they  take  a  pig  with  them  1 
out  the  spot  where  they  grow.  When  that  is  found,  thejpig  turns  up  the  surface  with  his  sr 
the  men  then  dig  until  they  find  the  truffles.  Good  truffles  are  easily  distinguished  by  thei 
able  perfume ;  they  should  be  light  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  elastic  when  pressed  oy  th 
To  have  them  in  perfection,they  should  be  (juite  fresh,  as  their  aroma  is  considerably  din 
b^  smy  conserving  process.  Truffles  are  stimulating  and  heating.  Weak  stomachs  dige 
with  difficulty.  Some  of  the  culinary  uses  to  which  they  are  subjected  render  them  more 
ible :  but  they  should  always  be  eaten  sparingly.    Their  chief  use  is  in  seasoning  and  gar 
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a  ^ofessor  has  said,  *'  Meats  with  troffles  are  the  most  distinguished  dishes  that  opu* 
I  offer  to  the  epicure."  The  truffle  grows  in  clusters,  some  inches  below  the  surface  of 
nd  is  of  an  irregular  globular  form,  fhose  which  grow  wild  in  England  are  about  the  size 
I  egg  and  have  no  roots.  As  there  is  nothing  to  indieate  the  places  where  they  are.  dogs 
a  trained  to  discriminate  their  scent,  by  which  thev  are  discovered.  Hogs  are  vex7  fond 
and  frequently  lead  to  their  being  ifound,  from  their  rutting  up  the  ground  in  search 


•  '    . 


p.-ITALIAN  MODE  OF  DRESSING  TRUFFLES. 

(Fr.— Truffes  k  I'ltalienne.) 

'edients. — 10  trufifles,  J  pint  of  salad-oil,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 

»poonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  very  little  finely  minced  garlic  or 

2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  1  tablespoonful  of  lemon -juice. 

Le. — ^After  cleansing  and  brushing  the  truffles,  cut  them  into  thin 

nd  put  them  in  a  baking-dish,  on  a  seasoning  of  oil,  pepper,  salt, 

',    garlic  and  mace,  in  the  above  proportion.       Bake  them  for 

an  hour,  and  just  before  serving  add  the  lemon-juice,  and  send 

D  table  very  hot. 

e. — Nearly  i  hour.    Average  Cost.— Not  often  bought  in  this 

(onable  from  Novembfer  to  March. 

Truffles  are  Foimd.— In  this  country,  the  common  truffle  is  found  on  the  downs  of 
re,  Wiltshire  and  Kent ;  and  they  abound  in  dry  light  soils,  and  more  especially  in  oak 
tnut  forests.  In  France  they  are  plentiful,  and  many  are  imported  from  the  south  of 
trjr  and  Italy,  where  they  are  much  larger  and  in  greater  perfection ;  they  lose,  however, 
heir  flavour  by  drying.    In  England  the  artificial  pr  ^       ^     . 

>ut  success. 


1  propagation  of  truffles  has  been  tried, 


1641.-TRUFFLES  WITH  ITALIAN  SAUCE. 
(Fr— Truffes  k  ritalienne.) 

redients. — 10  truffles,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  i  minced 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  good 
gravy,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  cayenne  to  taste. 

le. — ^Wash  the  trufifles  and  cut  them  into  slices  about  the  size  of  a . 
piece ;  then  put  them  in  a  saut6-pan,  with  the  parsley,  shalot,  salt, 
,  and  one  oz.  of  butter ;  stir  them  over  the  fire,  that  they  may  all 
ally  done,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  drain  off  some 
butter ;  then  add  a  little  more  fresh  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
ravy,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  cayenne ;  stir  over  the 
til  the  whole  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  when  serve. 
le. — Altogether,  20  minutes.    Average  Cost.— Not  often  bought 
country. 
ionable  from  November  to  March. 

r  the  Trnine.— like  the  morel,  truffles  are  seldom  eaten  alone,  but  are  much  used  in 
ioups  and  ragouts.  They  are  likewise  dried  for  the  winter  months,  and,  when  reduced 
tf,  form  a  nsefol  ouliiury  ingredient ;  they,  however,  have  many  virtues  attributed  to 
lich  thev  do  not  possess.  Their  wholesomeness  is,  perhaps,  questionable,  and  they 
e  eaten  in  modoration* 
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1642.— BOILED  TURNIPS.    (Fr.— Navets   au   Natur 

Ingredients. — Turnips;  to  each  i  gallon  of  water  allow  i   I 

tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Pare  the  turnips,  and,  should  they  be  very  large,  divid( 

into  quarters ;  but  unless  this  is  the  case,  let  them  be  cooked  whole 

them  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  prop 

and  let  them  boil  gently  until  tender.    Try  them  with  a  fork,  and 

done,  take  them  up  in  a,  colander  ;  let  them  thoroughly  drain,  and 

Boiled  turnips  are  usually  sent  to  table   with  boiled    mutton,  b 

infinitely  nicer  when  mashed  than  served  whole  :  unless  nice  and  ; 

they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  dressing  plainly  as  above. 

Time. — Old  turnips,  J  to  li  hour  ;  young  ones,  about  18  to  20  m 

Average  Cost,  4^.  per  bunch. 

Sufficient.— Allow  a  bunch  of  12  turn 

5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable.— May  be  had   all  the 

but    in    spring    only    useful    for    flav 

gravies,  &c. 

The   Turnip.— This  vegetable  is  the  Brassica 

science,  and  grows  wild  in  England,  but  cannot  be 

exactly  to  resemble  what  it  becomes  in  a  cultivate 

It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  I 

TURNIPS.  ^^^  forms  an  excellent  culinary  vegetable,  much 

over  Europe,  where  it  is  either  eaten  alone  or  mas 

cooked  in  soups  and  stews.    They  do  not  thrive  in  a  hot  climate ;   for  in  India  they,  ai 

more  of  our  garden  vegetables,  lose  their  flavour  and  become  comparatively  tasteles 

Swede  is  the  largest  variety,  but  it  is  too  coarse  for  the  table. 


1643.-MASHED    TURNIPS.     (Fr.-Pur6e  de  Nave 

Ingredients.— 10  or  12  large  turnips  ;  to  each  i  gallon  of  watei 
I  heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt,  2  oz.  of  butter,  cayenne  or  white  j 
to  taste. 

Mode.— Pare  the  turnips,  quarter  them,  and  put  them  into  1 
water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion  ;  boil  them  until  tender :  ther 
them  in  a  colander,  and  squeeze  them  as  dry  as  possible  by  pressing 
with  the  back  of  a  large  plate.  When  quite  free  from  water,  ri 
turnips  with  a  wooden  spoon  through  the  colander,  and  put  ther 
a  very  clean  saucepan ;  add  the  butter,  white  pepper,  or  cayenn< 
if  necessary  a  little  salt.  Keep  stirring  them  over  a  fire  until  the 
is  well  mixed  with  them,  and  the  turnips  are  thoroughly  hot ;  dii 
serve.  A  little  cream  or  milk  added  after  the  turnips  are  pressed  tl 
the  colander,  is  an  improvement  to  both  the  colour  and  flavour  < 
vegetable. 

Time. — From  i  to  }  hour  to  boil  the  turnips ;  10  minutes  to  warn: 
through.    Average  Cost,  4^.  per  bunch. 
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ifScient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

)asonable.--May  be  had  all  the  year ;  but  in  early  spring  only  good 

avouring  gravies. 

etablM  Reduoed  to  Pnrfe.— Persons  in  the  flower  of  youth,  having  healthy  stomachs  and 
gactive1tv68»may  eat  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  without  inconvenience,  save,  of  course,  in 
(.  The  digestive  functions  possess  great  energy  during  the  period  of  vooth ;  the  body,  to 
>p  itself,  needs  nourishment.  Physical  exercise  gives  an  appetite,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
r,  and  vegetables  cannot  resist  the  vigorous  action  of  the  gastric  organs.  An  old  proverb 
"  At  twenty,  one  can  digest  iron."  But  for  aged  persons,  the  sedentary,  or  the  delicate,  it  is 
otherwise.  Then  the  gastric  power  has  considerably  diminished,  the  digestive  organs  have 
leir  energy,  tiie  process  of  digestion  is  consequently  slower,  and  the  least  excess  at  table  is 
•ed  by  derangement  of  the  stomach  for  several  days.  Those  who  generalljrdieest  vegetables 
lifficnlty,  should  eat  them  reduced  to  a  pulp  or  purtfe,  that  is  to  sa^r,  with  their  skins  and  tough 
'emovea.  Subjected,  to  this  process,  vegetables  which,  when  entire,  would  create  flatulence 
ind,  are  then  comparatively  narmless.  Experience  has  established  the  rule  that  nourish- 
isnot  complete  without  the  alliance  of  meat  with  vegetables.  Wo  would  also  add,  that  the 
emost  favourable  to  health  is  found  in  variety :  varietur  pleases  the  senses,  monotony  is  dis< 
ible.  The  eye  is  fatigued  by  looking  always  on  one  omect,  the  ear  by  listening  to  one  sound 
le  palate  by  tasting  one  flavour.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stomach ;  consequently,  variety  of 
5  one  of  the  essentials  for  securing  good  digestion. 

i644.~GERMAN  MODE  OF  COOKING  TURNIPS. 

(Fr.— Navets  au  Jus.) 

Lgredients. — 8  large  turnips,  3  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
er  more  than  |  pint  of  weak  stock  or  broth,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
!ode. — Make  the  butter  hot  in  a  stewpan,  lay  in  the  turnips,  after  having . 
d  and  cut  them  into  dice,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt* 
i  them  over  the  Are  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  broth,  aad  simmer 
whole  gently  till  the  turnips  are  tender.  Brown  the  above  proportion 
our  with  a  little  butter;  add  this  to  the  turnips,  let  them  simmer 
her  5  minutes,  and  serve.  Boiled  mutton  is  usually  sent  to  table  with 
vegetable,  and  may  be  cooked  with  the  turnips  by  placing  it  in  the 
it  of  them :  the.  meat  would  thei^  be  very  delicious,  as,  there  being  so 
t  liquid  with  the  turnips,  it  would  almost  be  steamed,  and  subsequently 
tender. 

Loie. — 2o  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4i.  per  bunch. 
uffioient  for  4  persons. 
3a80Xiable.~May  be  had  all  the  year. 

nlpi. — Good  turnips  are  delicate  in  texture,  firm  and  sweet.  The  best  sorts  contain  a  sweet 
mocilage»  uniting  with  the  aroma  a  slightly  acid  quality,  which  is  completely  neutralised  in 
ng.  The  turnip  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Ducks  stufied  with  turnips  have  been 
f  appreciated.  It  is  useful  in  the  ref  imen  of  persons  afflicted  with  chronic  visceral  irritations, 
nrnip  only  creates  flatulency  when  it  is  soft,  porous  and  stringy.    It  is  then,  consequently, 

1645.— TURNIPS  IN  WHITE  SAUCE. 
(Fr.o-Navets  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

(An  Entremds^  or  to  be  served  with  the  Second  Course  as  a  Side-dish.) 

igredients.—  7  or  8  turnips,  i  oz.  butter,  i  pint  of  white  sauce.  No.  6^65 
66.  . 
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Mode.—Peel  and  cut  the  turnips  in  the  shape  of  pears  or  ma 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  buttei 
tender;  then  take  them  out,  drain,  arrange  them  on  a  dish,  and  poi 
the  white  sauce  made  by  recipe  No.  665  or  666,  and  to  which  ha; 
added  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  In  winter,  when  other  vegetables  are  s 
this  will  be  found  a  very  good  and  pretty-looking  dish :  when  appro 
little  mustard  may  be  added  to  the  sauce. 

Time.— About  i  hour  to  boil  the  turnips.  Average  Cost,  ^ 
bunch. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

The  Frenoh  NaTet.— This  is  a  variety  of  the  turnip;  bat,  instead  of  being  globular  hi 
the  shape  of  the  carrot.  Its  flavour  being  excellent,  it  is  much  esteemed  on  the  Conti 
soups  and  made-dishes.  Two  or  three  of  them  will  impart  as  much  flavour  as  a  dose 
common  turnips  will.  Accordingly  when  stewed  in  gravy,  they  are  greatly  relished.  Thx 
resides  in  the  rind,  which  is  noi  cut  oft,  but  scraped.  This  variety  was  OQce  grown  in  £ 
but  now  it  is  rarely  found  in  our  gardens,  though  highly  deserving  of  «  place  there,  i 
yellowish-white  colour  and  is  sometimes  Imported  to  the  London  marlcet. 


1646.-BOILED  TURNIP-GREENS. 
(//.— Pouss6es  de  Navets.) 

Ingredients.— To  each  ^  gallon  of  water,  allow  z  heaped  tablesp 
of  salt ;  turnip -greens. 

Mode. — Wash  the  greens  well  in  two  or  three  waters  and  pick 
the  decayed  and  dead  leaves ;  tie  them  in  small  bunches,  and  put 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Keep 
boiling  quickly,  with  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and  when  tender 
them  into  a  colander ;  let  them  drain,  arrange  them  in  a  vegetable 
remove  the  string  that  the  greens  were  tied  with,  and  serve. 

Time. — 15  to  20  minutes.  Average  Cost,  4^.  for  a  dish 
persons. 

Seasonable  in  March,  April  and  May. 

Cabbage,  Turnlp-tcps  and  ereeni.— All  the  cabbage  tribe,  which  comprises  eoleworts, 
cauliflower,  sprouts  and  turnip-tops,  in  order  to  be  delicate,  ^ould  be  dressed  young,  wl 
hsTe'a  rapid  growth ;  but.  if  they  have  stood  the  summer,  in  order  to  be  tender,  they  si 
allowed  to  have  a  touch  of  frost.  The  cabbage  contains  much  vegetable  albumen  and 
parts  of  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  potass.  Cabbage  is  heavy,  and  a  long  time  digesting,  wt 
led  to  a  belief  that  it  b  verv  nourishing.  It  is  only  fit  food  for  robust  and  active  perse 
sedentary  or  delicate  should  carefullv  avoid  it.  Cabbage  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  c 
it  serves  as  a  garniture  to  several  recherche  dishes— partridfce  and  cabbage,  for  example, 
and  cabbage  is  a  very  favourite  dish ;  but  only  «  good  stomach  can  digest  it. 


1647.-BOILED  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

(Fy.— Courge  au  Ecu r re.) 

Ingredients.— To  each  i  gallon  of  water,  allow  z  heaped  tablesp 
of  salt ;  vegetable  marrows. 
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VEGETABLE  MARROW 
ON  TOAST. 


!ode. — Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  above 

ortion ;  put  in  the  marrows  after  peeling  them,  and  boil  them  until 

\  tender.     Take  them  up  with  a  slice ;  halve 

should  they  be  very  large,  quarter  them.    Dish 

L  on  toast,  and  send  to  table  with  them  a  tureen 

elted  butter,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  small  pat  of 

butter.    Large  vegetable  marrows  may  be  pre- 

5d  throughout  the  winter  by  storing  them  in  a 

3lace ;  when  wanted  for  use,  a  few  slices  should  be  cut  and  boiled  in 

;ame  manner  as  above  ;  but,  when  once  begun,  the  marrow  must  be 

a  quickly,  as  it  keeps  but  a  short  time  after  it  is  cut.     Vegetable 

•ows  are  also  very  delicious  mashed:  they  should  be  boiled,  then 

led  and  mashed  -smoothly  with  a  wooden  spoon.    Heat  them  in  a 

epan,  add   a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  small  piece  of 

ity  and  dish  with  a  few  sippets  of  toasted  bread  placed  round  as  a 

ish.    Served  in  this  manner  the  dish  is  called  Puree  de  Courge, 

me. — Young  vegetable  marrows,  10  to  20  minutes;  old  ones,  ^  to 

ir.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  2d,  to  4^.  each. 

ifflcient. — Allow  half  a  moderate-sized  marrow  for  each  person. 

^asonable  in  July,  August  and  September ;  but  may  be  preserved  all 

printer. 

1648.-FRIED  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

(Ff.— Courge  Frite.) 

gredients. — 3  medium-sized  vegetable  marrows,  egg  and  bread- 
ibs,*hot  lard. 

ode.— Peel  and  boil  the  marrows  until  tender  in  salt  and  water; 
drain  and  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  take  out  the  seeds.  When 
thoroughly  drained,  brush  the  marrows  over  with 
egg^  and  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs ;  have  ready 
some  hot  fet  or  oil,  fry  the  marrow  in  this,  and 
when  of  a  nice  brown,  dish  ;  sprinkle  over  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve. 

Time. — About  i  hour  to  boil  the  marrow,  7  minutes 
to  fry  it.  Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  2d,  to  4^. 
each. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 

TABLE  MARROW. 

VegetaUa  Marrow.— Tliis  vegetable  is  now  extensively  used,  and  belongs  to  the  Cueuf' 
%,  It  is  the  C.  ovifera  of  science,  and,  like  the  melon,  gourd,  cucumber  and  squash,  is 
f  diffused  in  the  tropical  or  wanner  regions  of  the  globe.  Of  Ac  nature  of  this  family  wo 
ilready  spoken  when  treating  of  the  cucumber. 
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1649.— CUT  VEGETABLES  FOR  SOUPS,  &c 

The  annexed  CDgrarving  represents  a  cutter  for  shaping  vegetj 
soups,  ragouts,  stews,  &c.,  carrots  and  turn! 
the  usual  vegetables  for  which  this  utensil 
Cut  the  vegetables  into  shces  about  a  qu 
an  inch  in  thickness,  stamp  them  out  with  th< 
and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  s; 
water  until  tender.  Turnips  should  be  cut  i 
▼soBTABLB  CUTTER,  thickcr  sUccs  than  carrots,  on  account 
former  boihng  more  quickly  to  a  pulp  than  the  latter. 

OaiTOtf.— Several  species  of  carrots  are  cultivated— the  red,  the  yellow  and 
Those  known  as  the  Crecy  carrots  are  considered  the  best,  and  are  very  sweet.  1 
has  been  classed  by  hygienists  among  flatulent  vegetables,  and  as  difficult  of  digestic 
the  root  becomes  old,  it  is  almost  as  nard  as  wood ;  but  the  voung  carrot  which  has  n 
its  full  growth  is  tender,  relishing,  nutritious,  and  digests  well  when  properly  cooked. 

1650.— VEGETABLE   MARROWS  IN   WHITE  SAI 
(Fn— Courge  k  la  Sauce  Blanche.) 

Ingredients.— 4  or  5  moderate-sized  marrows,  i  pint  of  whiti 
No.  666. 

Mode.— Pare  the  marrows,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  shaj 
half  at  the  top  in  a  point,  leaving  the  bottom 
end  flat  for  it  to  stand  upright  in  the  dish. 
Boil  the  marrows  in  salt  and  water  until  tender ; 
take  them  up  very  carefully,  and  arrange  theui 
on  a  hot  dish.  Have  ready  half  a  pint  of 
white  sauce,  made  by  Recipe  No.  666  ;  pour  this  over  the  marrc 
serve. 

Time.— From  15  to  20  minutes  to  boil  the  marrows.  Averag 
in  full  season,  2d.  to  4^.  each. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 

1651.-BOILED    INDIAN    WHEAT    OR    MAIZE 

(Fr.— MaVs.) 

Ingredients.— The  ears  of  young  and  green  Indian  wheat ;  t 
i  gallon  of  water  allow  i  heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — ^This  vegetable,  which  makes  one  of  the  most  delicioui 
brought  to  table,  is  unfortunately  very  rarely  seen  in  Britain  ; 
wonder  that,  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  not  invariably  cul 
Our  sun,  it  is  true,  possesses  hardly  power  sufficient  to  ripen 
but,  with  well  prepared  ground,  and  in  a  favourable  position,  i 
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ifficiently  advanced  by  the  beginniDg  of  autumn  to  serve  as  a 
ible.  The  outside  sheath  being  taken  off  and  the  waving  fibres 
^ed,  let  the  ears  be  placed  in  boiling  water,  where  they  should 
n  for  about  twenty- five  minutes  (a  longer  time  may  be  necessary  for 

ears  than  ordinary) ;  and,  when  sufficiently  boiled  and  well  drained} 
nay  be  sent  to  table  whole,  and  with  a  piece  of  toast  midemeath 

'  Melted  butter  should  be  served  with  them.    Tinned  maize  is  also 

Qe. — 25  to  35  minutes.    Average  Cost.— Seldom  bought 
ficient. — I  ear  for  each  person. 
Ifionable  in  Autumn. 

B. — William  Cobbett,  the  English  Radical  writer  and  politician,  was  a 
cultivator  and  admirer  of  maize,  and  constantly  ate  it  as  a  vegetable,  boiled, 
slieve  he  printed  a  special  recipe  for  it,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
'.  Buchanan,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the  habit,  when 
>sador  here,  of  receiving  a  supply  of  Indian  corn  from  America  in  hermeti- 
sealed  cases ;  and  the  editor  of  this  work  remembers,  with  considerable 
ction,  his  introduction  to  a  dish  of  this  vegetable,  when   in  America.    He 

it  to  combine  the  excellence  of  the  young  green  pea  and  the  finest  as- 
15  ;  but  he  felt  slightly  awkward  when  holding  the  large  ear  with  one  hand, 

the  other  had  to  be  employed  in  cutting  off  with  a  knife  the  delicate  green 
Another  vegetable  which  Americans  learnt  to  appreciate  before  we  dis- 
sd  its  value  is  the  tomato.  Long  before  it  was,  as  now,  found  constantly 
our  tables,  they  consumed  it  in  Targe  quantities,  eating  it  more  as  a  fruit 
I  vegetable ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  risen  so  highly  in  our  estimation  that 
y  now  be  considered  as  popular  here  as  there.  The  yellow  tomato,  which 
so  well  known  as  the  red,  is  grown  chiefly  abroad,  where  it  bears  aburdanoe 
it. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

GSNSRAL  OBSERVATIONS  OK  PUDDINGS  AND  PASTR! 

1662.  buddings  and  JPastrff,  familiar  as  they  may  be.  and 
portant  as  they  may  be  held  in  the  estimation  of  some,  are  yet  intimatel 
nected  with  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  in  reference  to  the 
grasses.  When  they  began  to  be  made  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  safely  pr 
that  a  porridge,  the  simplest  form  of  pudding,  was  amongst  the  first 
made  atter  discovering  a  mode  of  grinding  wheat  into  flour.  As  to  who  w; 
real  discoverer  of  the  use  of  corn  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  traditions  o: 
rent  countries  ascribe  it  to  various  fabulous  personages,  whose  names  it  i 
unnecessary  to  introduce.  In  Egypt,  however,  corn  must  have  grown  abund 
for  Abraham,  and  after  him  Jacob,  had  recourse  to  that  country  for  su 
during  times  of  famine. 

1653.  The  Habits  of  a  JPeople,  to  a  great  extent,  are  fopned  1 
climate  in  which  they  live,  and  by  the  native  or  cultivated  productions  in 
their  country  abounds.  Thus  we  find  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  a: 
Egyptians  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day,  and  the  '. 
of  the  people  are  not  materially  altered.  In  Greece,  the  products  cultiva 
antiquity  were  the  same  kinds  of  grains  and  legumes  as  are  cultivated  at  pr 
with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  apple  and  other  fruits.  So  with  the  Ro 
and  so  with  other  nations.  As  to  the  different  modes  of  artificially  pre{ 
these  to  please  the  taste,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  arise  from  th 
covery  that  food  so  prepared  was  both  more  satisfying  and  more  digestil 
well  as,  to  some  extent,  it  may  be  from  the  universal  desire  of  novelty,  cl 
teristic  of  man  in  every  development  of  his  social  condition.  Thus  has  ; 
the  whole  science  of  Cookery,  and  thus  arose  the  art  of  making  puddings, 
porridge  of  the  Scotch  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  hasty  pudding, 
>osed  of  oatmeal,  salt  and  water  ;  and  the  "  red  pottage  "  for  which  Esai 
is  birthright  must  have  been  something  similar.     The  barley-gruel  c 
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sdaemonians,  of  the  Athenian  gladiators  and  common  people,  was  the  same, 
the  exception  of  the   slight  seasoning  it  had  beyond  the   simplicity  of 

tish  fare.     Here  is  the  ancient  recipe  for  the  Athenian  national  dish : — 

y  near  the  fire,  in  the  oven,  twenty  pounds  of  barley-flour ;  then  parch  it ; 

three  pounds  of  linseed-meal,  half  a  pound  of  coriander-seed,  two  ounces  of 
and  the  quantity  of  water  necessary."    To  this  sometimes  a  little  millet  was 

dy  in  order  to  give  the  paste  greater  cohesion  and  delicacy. 

^64.  Oatmeal  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Motnans  was  highly 
;med,  as  was  also  rice,  which  they  considered  beneficial  to  the  chest.  They 
held  in  high  repute  the  Irion,  or  Indian  wheat  of  the  moderns.  The  flour 
lis  cereal  was  made  into  a  kind  of  hasty  pudding,  and,  parched  or  roasted, 
eaten  with  a  little  salt.  The  Spelt,  or  Red  wheat,  was  likewise  esteemed, 
its  flour  formed  the  basis  of  the  Carthaginian  pudding,  for  which  we  here 
the  recipe  : — "  Put  a  pound  of  red-wheat  flour  mto  water,  and  when  it  has 
ped  some  time,  transfer  it  to  a  wooden  bowl.  Add  three  pounds  of  cream 
jse,  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  one  egg.  Beat  the  whole  together,  and  cook 
I  a  slow  fire  in  a  stewpan."  Should  this  be  considered  unpalatable,  another 
I  has  been  recommended.  "  Sift  the  flour,  and,  with  some  water,  put  it  into 
Kxien  vessel,  and,  for  ten  days,  renew  the  water  twice  each  day.  At  the  end 
lat  period,  press  out  the  water,  and  place  the  paste  in  another  vessel.  It  is 
to  be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  lees,  and  passed  through  a  piece  of 
linen.  Repeat  this  last  operation,  then  dry  the  mass  in  the  sun  and  boil  it 
ilk.  Season  according  to  taste."  These  are  specimens  of  the  puddings  of 
luity,  and  this  last  recipe  was  held  in  especial  favour  by  the  Romans. 

>55.  However  great  may  have  been  the  qualifications  of  the 

ents  in  the  art  of  pudding- making,  we  apprehend  that  such  preparations  as 
!  gratification  to  their  palates  would  have  generally  found  little  favour 
ngst  the  insulated  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Here,  from  the  simplest 
-dumpling  up  to  the  most  complicated  Christmas  production,  the  grand 
ire  of  substantiality  is  primarily  attended  to.  Variety  in  the  ingredients,  we 
k,  is  held  only  of  secondary  consideration  with  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
ided  that  the  whole  is  agreeable  and  of  sufficient  abundance.  Although  from 
lings  to  pastry  is  but  a  step,  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of  art  to  make  the 
than  to  make  the  other.  Indeed,  pastry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
iches  of  the  culinary  science.  It  unceasingly  occupies  itself  with  ministering 
sure  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  taste ;  with  erecting  graceful  monuments, 
ature  fortresses,  and  all  kinds  of  architectural  imitations,  composed  of  the 
itest  and  most  agreeable  products  of  all  climates  and  countries.  At  a  very 
f  period,  the  Orientals  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  manipulating  in 
ry ;  but  they  by  no  means  attained  to  the  taste,  variety,  and  splendour  of 
^  by  which  it  is  characterised  amongst  the  moderns.  At  first,  it  generally 
listed  of  certain  mixtures  of  flour,  oil  and  honey,  to  which  it  was  confined 
lenturies.  even  among  the  southern  nations  of  the  European  continent.  At 
x>mmencement  of  the  middle  ages,  a  change  began  to  take  place  in  the  art  of 
ng  it.  Eggs,  butter  and  salt  came  into  repute  in  the  making  of  paste, 
^h  was  forthwith  used  as  an  enclosure  for  meat,  seasoned  with  spices.  This 
mce  attained,  the  next  step  was  to  enclose  cream,  fruits  and  marmalades  ;  and 
lext  to  build  pyramids  and  castles,  when  the  summit  of  the  art  of  the  pastry- 
:  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  achieved. 

i56.  Modern  luxuries, — It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  puddings  as 
310W  them  are  modern  inventions,  for  sugar  and  spices  were  rare  and  costly 
ries  in  the  middle  ages,  spices  being  brought  by  Italian  merchants  from  the 
;,  and  sugar  coming  firom  South  Eastern  Europe  by  the  same  precarious  and 
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uncertain  means.  Pepper  was  the  commonest  spice,  and  the  old  tern 
peppercorn  rent  survives  to  show  how  highly  it  was  valued  by  the  landlo 
old  times.  It  was  commonly  used  for  spicing  over  sweet  pastry.  Ginger  t» 
next  commonest,  and  cloves  were  occasionally  used  by  the  wealthy  and  luxi 
Sugar  was  commoner  and  cheaper  than  spice,  but  it,  too,  was  costly  and  d 
to  obtain,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  our  present  lavish  way,  when  we  - 
Saxons  consume  14  lbs.  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
races  are  content  with  12  lbs, ;  the  Teutonic  with  7  lbs.,  while  the  poor  of  F 
Poland,  Turkey  and  Greece  have  but  3  lbs.    So  it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Le 

1657.  Directions  to  be  observed  in  making  Buddings 
Pastry, — To  the  cook  who  is  fond  of  classification,  puddings  are  a  sub 
very  great  difficulty.  The  French  ••  plat  doux,"  or  sweet  dish,  covers,  pe 
better  than  any  other  designation,  all  that  we  understand  by  the  term  pn* 
but  even  it  leaves  outside  the  savoury  puddings,  such  as  Yorkshire,  pease,  a 
dumplings  peculiar  to  the  several  English  counties.  The  sweet  < 
plays  a  less  important  part  in  the  national  bill  of  fare  in  all  the  Conti 
countries.  In  the  British  Isles  in  1862,  about  30  lbs.  of  sugar  was  consul 
England  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  consumption  of  dried  frui 
nearly  double  that  of  our  nearest  competitor. 

However,  it  is  only  as  matter  of  convenience  in  speaking  that  so  heterogc 
a  collection  of  foods  are  comprised  in  the  chapter  on  puddings :  properl] 
sidered,  all  puddings  come  in  one  of  four  classes. 

(i.)  Those  of  which  the  suet  dumpling  is  the  origin.  They  are  great 
guised  and  overloaded,  so  that  suet  and  flour  is  often  lost  to  sight  or  is  re] 
by  other  fats  and  farinacea. 

(2. 1  Those  that  have  ^gs  and  milk  as  a  foundation,  batter  and  custard 
the  simplest  forms. 

(3.)  Variations  of  sponge  or  pound  cake. 

(4.)  Farinacea,  with  milk  or  water  and  flavouring. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these,  like  all  classificatkms,  are  somewhat  arbi 
Things  that  have  grown  up  gradually  and  naturally,  as  puddings  have,  can 
be  divided  by  rule  into  classes  like  the  things  artificially  made. 

1658.  A  few  general  remarks  respecting  the  various  ingredie 
which  puddings  and  pastry  are  composed  may  be  acceptable,  as  prelimin 
the  recipes  in  this  department  of  Household  Management.  Flour  should 
the  best  quality,  thougn  not  necessarily  the  finest  or  whitest,  for  puddings, 
easier  to  make  puff'-pastry  of  the  finest  flour,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  sifted  1 
being  used ;  if  in  the  least  damp,  the  paste  made  from  it  may  be  heavy.  It  s 
be  kept  in  a  bin  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  this  bin  should  be  put 
dry  cupboard. 

1659.  Butter,  Lard  and  Su^U—BvUter,  unless  fresh  is  used,  shoi 
washed  from  the  salt,  and  well  squeezed  and  wrung  in  a  cloth,  to  ge 
all  he  water  and  butter-milk,  which,  if  left  in,  is  apt  to  make  the  paste  h 
For  pastry  the  butter  should  be  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  dough, 
rolls  in  better.  The  dough  should  therefore  be  stififer  in  cold  weather 
in  hot. 

Lard  should  be  perfectly  sweet,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  cuttin 
bladder  through,  and,  if  the  knife  smells  sweet,  the  lard  is  good.  It  can  be 
fied  and  refined  by  pouring  on  it  boiling  water,  and  letting  it  stand  till  cold 

Suet  should  be  finely  chopped,  perfectly  free  from  skin,  and  quite  s^ 
during  the  process  of  chopping  it  should  be  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  > 
prevents  the  pieces  from  sticking  together. 

Beef  or  veal  kidney  suet  is  to  be  used  if  possible,  but  mutton  suet  is  not  a] 
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^tioimUe.  Marrow  is  by  many  persons  preferred  to  any  auet  or  lard,  and 
tw  imported  and  sold  lo  tins  at  a  small  price.  The  soft  fat  is  not  so  good  as 
lardn  and  it  is  geiwrally  better  to  melt  it  dowTi  aad  make  it  into  dripping, 
sJiould  be  white,  not  showing  any  blood-vessels.  The  kidney  suet  is  often 
first  part  of  the  animal  to  show  disease.  The  fat  skimmed  from  soup  or 
d  meat  can  be  used  instead  of  suet  or  dripping,  but  it  needs  to  be  well 
tied  if  vegetables  have  been  boiled  in  the  liquor. 

160.  Drippitiff  is  fat  that  has  been  melted.  The  less  the  heat  employed  to 
it  the  less  granular  and  the  better  it  is  Bought  dripping  is  often  so  pre- 
i  that  it  retains  a  great  deal  of  walerj  which  increases  its  weight  ^  to  the  profit 
te  seller  and  to  the  Joss  of  the  purchaser,  but  that  from  joints  roasted  at 
e  is  very  useful  for  both  plain  pastry  and  puddings.  Dripping  may  replace 
In  puddings,  but  does  not  make  them  so  light,  and  therefore  is  the  better 
be  addition  of  a  little  baking-powder. 

ippin^  must  at  all  times  be  used  sparingly,  not  more  than  4  or  5  oz.  to  a 
id  of  floor,  or  it  gives  a  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  generally  belter  for  hot 
■  than  cold,  and  for  savoury  rather  than  sw^t  pies, 

61.  I^Heti  Ff*fHtf  such  as  raisins,  sultanas,  currants,  figs  and  prunes,  come 
the  market  about  November,  in  readiness  for  ihe  Christmas  markets  They  vary 
ice  with  the  season,  and  are  some  years  cheapeiT  than  others.  Old  fruit  is  to 
>nght  very  cheaply  after  Chrifltmas,  if  the  new  crop  is  good  and  plentiful^  and 
lany  purposes  old  raisins  and  iigs  answer  very  well.  The  sugar  crystallises, 
hat  may  not  matter  if  they  are  free  from  mites.     Cake  manufacturers  often 

boiling  water  on  them  to  plump  them.  Sultanas  aife  usually,  but  not  always, 
2r  than  raisins.  Currants  do  not  keep  well,  and  are  neither  so  wholesome 
so  nutritious  as  raisins.  Their  unwholesomeness,  which  is  a  fact  noticed 
I?  day,  is  probably  owing  to  the  waxy  skm  that  envelopes  them  and  defies 
iCtion  of  the  digestive  juices.  Raisins  also  have  a  waxy  skin,  but  are  chopped 
asticated.    Currants  should  be  washed  and  picked  over  when  first  they  come 

the  shop^  dned  slowly  and  put  away  ;  tben^  before  using^  they  only  need 
ing  to  flour  to  remove  the  dust.  To  use  them  wet  or  hot  spoils  any  cakes, 
to  dry  them  in  the  oven  spoils  the  flavour.  Raisins  can  also  be  stoned  at 
re,  and  put  away  in  closed  jars  until  wanted  The  best  sort  of  raisins  are 
un -dried  Roquovaire.  Inferior  raisins  are  dried  in  kilns  and  they  have  a 
taste.  Dried  muscat  grapes  are  sold  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  puddings, 
eaper  variety  goes  under  the  name  of  Valencia. 

63.  Sugar  is  so  cheap  at  the  present  time  that  the  temptation  to  adulterate 
small.  Moist  and  pounded  white  sugar  are  least  likely  to  be  pure,  and  the 
t,  especially,  sometimes  contains  the  sugar  mite  that  produces  '*  grocer  s 
'  in  those  who  handle  it  Except  for  the  finer  kinds  of  puddings  crystalhsed 
erara  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  has  most  sweetening  powers.  In  Krance,  in 
300.000^000  kilograms  ef  beeirofit  sugar  were  produced,  and  most  of  the  sugar 
e  in  that  country  is  btitroot,  which  has  less  sweetening  power  than  cane,  so 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this  in  using  French  recipes. 


63,  Egffi(,^The  important  thing  is 
,  sfff  instructions.  Each  one  should  be 
ioubt  of  their  being  good  They  are  not 
puddings,  though  they  are  necessary 
gh  9onr  to  hold  the  other  ingredients 
cularly  the  yolk  of  an  egi*^  should  be 
i  efficacious  than  to  beat  it  in  a  basin 
«?hite  is  better  beaten  to  a  froth  and 


that  they  should  be  fresh.  To  choose 
broken  separately  into  a  basin  if  there  is 

necessary*  only  advisable,  in  the  plainer 
in  the  richer  kinds  where  there  is  not 

together.  Generally  speaking,  an  egg, 
well  beaten  in  a  pudding,  which  is  much 

alone  For  almost  all  light  puddings 
added  the  last  thing.    Baking-powder 
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replaces  egg  only  to  a  small  extent.    The  egg-powders  and  cuBtard-pow< 
starchy  preparations,  coloured  yellow  and  flavoured. 

1664.  Spices  are  best  bought  whole,  as  they  are  then  less  likely  to  I 
terated,  and  without  adulteration  they  soon  lose  flavour  if  exposed  to 
They  should  always  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  tin  or  bottle. 

1665.  In  JReistry  making,  the  quality  to  be  desired  is  lightness, ; 
depends  on  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pastry  before  and  the  expansion  of  the 
it  is  put  in  the  oven.  Therefore  the  best  pastry  is  that  which  contains  the 
quantity  of  the  coldest  air  before  it  is  baked.  The  foldings  and  the  rollin 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  has  this  increase  of  air  in  view.  The  difference  1 
flaky  and  short  crust  is  that  in  one  there  are  thin  layers  of  air  and  pastry  a 
ing,  and  in  the  other  the  air  fills  small  cavities  all  over  the  pastry. 

To  make  the  air  cold,  pastry  should  always  be  made  in  a  cold  place,  w 
water,  on  ice  if  possible ;  and  paste  that  is  set  aside  to  wait  between  rol 
before  baking  should  stand  on  ice  or  on  a  cold  stone.  Cooks  with  a  h 
should  mix  paste  with  a  knife.  Pastry  should  be  rolled  lightly,  the  rol 
often  lifted  and  little  pressed  upon.  It  should  not  be  turned  1 
thrown  about.  Any  pieces  that  are  left  over  should  be  laid  one  over  tl 
and  rolled  flat,  not  rolled  into  a  ball  as  the  common  practice  is.  Eggs  a 
to  increase  the  tenacity  of  the  paste,  and  so  hold  more  air,  or  if,  as  soi 
happens,  the  white  is  whisked  to  a  froth,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  air  '^ 
carries  with  it  into  the  paste.  Baking-powder  has  the  same  effect  in  pastr; 
bread,  where  its  action  has  been  more  or  less  fully  described.  If  it  is  used,  ii 
be  for  pastry  baked  at  once  and  little  handled—that  is  for  short  rather  t 
flaky  crust. 

1666.  Strict  Cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  pastry-making; 
utensils  used  should  be  perfectly  free  fro 
and  dirt,  and  the  things  required  for  past 
entirely  for  that  purpose. 

1667.  In  mixing  Paste,  add  the 

very  gradually,  work  the  whole  together  v 
knife-blade,  and  knead  as  lightly  as  possib 
perfectly  smooth.  Those  who  are  mexpe 
m  pastry-making  should  work  the  butte 
breaking  it  in  small  pieces.  an4  covering  tfa 
rolled  out.  It  should  then  be  dredged  wit 
nd  the  ends  folded  over  and  rolled  out  vc 
gain  ;  this  process  must  be  repeated  until 
•utter  is  used. 

PASTEBOARD  AND  KOLLITfO-PXN.  «  ,   .  ^ 

1668.  The  art  of  making  Paste  r 

much  practice,  dexterity  and  skill ;  it  should  be  touched  as  lightly  1 
sible,  made  with  cool  hands  and  in  a 
cool  place  (a  marble  slab  is  better 
than  a  board  for  the  purpose),  and  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  process  during  warm  weather. 

1669.    JPuif-'Vaste   requires   a    brisk 
oven,  but  not  too-^hot.  or  it  would  blacken    o.na^ ";"o"?„V  «*»"c\ro%°^ri.' 
the  crust ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  oven  be 
too  slack,  the  paste  will  be  soddened,  and  will  not  rise,  nor  will  it  ba 
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)Ui'.  The  richer  the  paste,  as  a  rule,  the  hotter  the  oven  should  be.  Tart- 
,  cake-moulds,  dishes  for  baked  puddings,  patty-pans,  &c.,  should  all  be 
tsxed  or  greaeed  before  the  article  intended  to  be  baked  is  put  in  them ; 


twaa^ 


pastbk:utter  and  corner-cutter. 


I  1 1 1  [T I 


ORNAIISKTAL  PASTE-CUTTER. 


gs  to  be  baked  on  sheets  should  be  placed  on  buttered  paper.  Pufif  pastry 
►o  buttery  to  stick,  even  if  the  tin  is  not  buttered.  Raised-pie  paste  should 
3  a  moderate,  long-continued  heat,  and  paste  glazed  must  have  rather  a  slack 


PATTY-PAIfS,  PLAIN  AND  TLUTBO.  PIE  L>ISH. 

I,  that  the  icing  be  not  scorched.  It  is  better  to  ice  tarts,  &c.,  when  they  are 
e-parts  baked 

370.  To  ascertain  when  the  Oven  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree 
pufif-paste,  put  a  small  piece  of  the  paste  in  previous  to  baking  the  whole,  and 
I  the  heat  can  thus  be  judged  of.  Or  some  flour  can  be  sprinkled  on  the  oven- 
r :  if  it  blackens,  the  oven  is  too  hot ;  if  it  does  not  colour,  it  is  too  cold 
pastry,  though  not  for  such  a  thing  as  a  rice-pudding,  which  can  hardly  be 
Led  too  slowly.    Anything  that  is  to  ris$  should  be  put  at  first  into  a  hot  oven. 


i 


RAISSD'PIB  MOULD. 


RAISED-PIE  MOULD,  OPEN. 


ot  as  may  be  without  danger  of  burning.     Dishes  prepared  with  moist  sugar, 

1  as  gingerbread,  are  very  likely  to  burn. 

atter  pudding  should  be  smoothly  mixed  and  free  from  lumps.     To  ensure 

,  first  mix  the  flour  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  milk,  and  add  the  remainder 

iegrees.    Should  the  pudding  be  very  lumpy,  it  may  be  strained  through  a 

-sieve. 


< 
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7q8  General  Observations  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 

1671*  All  halletl  Puddings  should  be  put  on  in  hoilitip  waUr,  which  m 
not  be  allowed  to  stop  simmering,  and  the  pudding  m 
always  be  covered  with  the  water  ;  if  requisite,  the  sau 
p^n  should  be  kept  filled  up.  Many  light  puddings  ; 
better  steamed  than  boiled. 

To  prevent  a  pudding  boiled  in  a  cloth  from  sticking 
the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  place  a  small  plate  or  sam 
underneath  it,  and  set  the  pan  an  a  trivet  over  the  fire. 
ri  mould  is  used,  this  precaution  is  not  necessary ;  1 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  pudding  well  covered  w 
water. 
For  dishing  a  boiled  pudding  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
the  pot,  dip  it  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  let  it  stand 

CDol  a  niinutEf  and  the  cloth  will  not  then  adhere  to  it,  nor  will  it  break.     Gn 

expedition  is  necessary  in  sending  puddings  to 

table,  as.  by  standing.  I  hey  quickly  become  heavy, 

batter  puddings  part  I  ctj  lady. 
For  baked  or  boiled   puddings,   the  moulds, 

cups,  or  basins  should  be  always  buttered  before 

the  mixture  is  put  in  them,  and  they  should  be 

put  into  the  saucepan  directly  they  are  filled.     A 

baiter  pudding  is  better  for  standing  awhile. 

1672.  CleanUneits, — Scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanlin 

of  pudding-cloths,  as,  from  neglect  in  this  particul 
the  outsides  of  boiled  puddings  frequently  taste  v 
disagreeably.  As  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  tal 
off  the  pudding  it  should  be  soaked  in  water,  i 
then  well  washed,  without  soap,  unless  it  be  v 
greasy.  It  should  be  dried  out  of  doors,  then  fol( 
up,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  When  wanted  for  i 
dip  it  in  boiling  water,  and  dredge  it  slightly  v 
flour. 

1673.  The  I iiffrcf limits  for  Puddings  are  generally  better  for  be 
mixed  some  time  before  they  are  wanted. 

A  pinch  of  salt  is  an  improvement  to  the  generality  of  puddings ;  but  t 
ingrediept  should  be  added  very  sparingly,  as  the  flavour  should  not  be  detect 

When  baked  puddings  are  sufficiently  solid,  turn  them  out  of  the  dish  they  w 
baked  in,  bottom  uppermost,  and  strew  over  them  finely  sifted  sugar. 

When  pastry  or  baked  puddings  are  not  done  through,  and  yet  the  outsid 
sufficieotly  brown,  cover  them  over  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  until  thoroue 
cooked  ;  this  prevents  them  from  getting  burnt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1674.-.VERY  GOOD   PUFF-PASTE. 

ngredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  lb.  of  butter,  and  not  quite 
int  of  water. 

Hode.— -Carefully  weigh  the  flour  and  butter,  and  have  the  exact 
portion ;  squeeze  the  butter  well,  to  extract  the  water  from  it,  and 
srwards  wring  it  in  a  clean  cloth,  that  no  moisture  may  remain.  Sift 
flour ;  see  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  proceed  in  the  following  manner 
nake  the  paste,  using  a  very  clean  pasteboard  and  rolling-pin :— Sup- 
ang  the  quantity  to  be  one  pound  of  flour,  work  the  whole  into  a  smooth 
ite  with  not  quite  half  a  pint  of  water,  using  a  knife  to  mix  it  with ; 

proportion  of  this  latter  ingredient  must  be  regulated  by  the  discre- 
1  of  the  cook ;  if  too  much  be  added,  the  paste,  when  baked,  will  be 
gh.  Roll  it  out  until  it  is  of  an  equal  thickness  of  about  an  inch ; 
ak  four  oz.  ot  the  butter  into  small  pieces  ;   place  these  on  the  paste, 

over  it  a  little  flour,  fold  it  over,  roll  out  again,  and  put  another 
r  oz.  of  butter.  Repeat  the  rolling  and  buttering  until  the  paste  has 
in  rolled  out  four  times,  or  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter  have 
m  used.  Do  not  omit,  every  time  the  paste  is  rolled  out,  to  dredge  a 
le  flour  over  that  and  the  rolling-pin,  to  prevent  both  from  sticking. 
ndle  the  paste  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  do  not  press  heavily  upon  it 
h  the  rolling-pin.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  oven,  as  the 
ting  of  pastry  requires  particular  attention.  Do  not  put  it  into  the  oven 
il  it  is  sufficiently  hot  to  raise  the  paste  ;  for  the  best-prepared  paste, 
lot  properly  baked,  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Brushing  the  paste  as 
en  as  rolled  out  and  the  pieces  of  butter  placed  thereon,  with  the  white 
an  egg,  assists  it  to  rise  in  leaves  or  flakes.  As  this  is  the  great  beauty 
pufl'-paste,  it  is  as  well  to  try  this  method. 
(Average  Ck)8t^  is.  4^.  per  lb. 

utter.— About  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era^  butter  was  placed  by  Galen  amongst 
useful  medical  agents ;  and  about  a  century  before  him,  Dioscorides  mentioned  that  he  had 
iced  that  6^esh  batter,  made  of  ewes'  and  goats*  milk,  was  served  at  meals  instead  of  oil,  and 
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that  it  took  the  place  of  fat  in  makinff  pastry.  Thus  we  have  undoubted  authority  that,  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  there  existed  a  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  qualities  of  butter.  The  Rom 
seem  to  have  set  about  making  it  much  as  we  do ;  for  Pliny  tells  us,  *'  Butter  is  made  from  m 
and  the  use  of  this  aliment,  so  much  sought  after  bv  barbarous  nations,  distinguished  the  i 
from  the  common  people.  It  is  obtained  principally  from  cows' milk;  that  from  ewes  is 
fattest ;  goats  also  supply  sone.  It  is  produced  by  agitating  the  milk  in  long  vessels  i 
narrow  openings:  a  little  water  is  added. '^ 


1675.-MEDIUM   PUFF-PASTE. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  8  oz.  of  butter,  4  oz.  of  la 
not  quite  J  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — This  paste  may  be  made  by  the  directions  in  the  preced 
recipe,  only  using  less  butter  and  substituting  lard  for  a  portion  of 
Mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  not  quite  half  a  pint  of  water ;  tl 
roll  it  out  three  times,  the  first  time  covering  the  paste  with  butter,  1 
second  with  lard,  and  the  third  with  butter,  and  it  will  be  ready 
use.  Keep  the  rolling-pin  and  paste  slightly  dredged  with  flour  to  prev< 
them  from  sticking. 

Average  Cost,  15.  per  pound. 

Batter  In  Hait«.~In  his  "  History  of  Food/'  Soyer  savs  that  to  obtain  butter  instantly,  i 
only  necessary,  in  summer,  to  put  new  milk  into  a  bottle,  some  hours  after  it  has  been  ta 
from  the  cow,  and  shake  it  briskly.  The  clots  which  are  thus  formed  should  be  thrown  int 
sieve,  washed  and  pressed  together,  and  they  constitute  the  finest  and  most  delicate  butter  ( 
can  possibly  be  made. 

1676.-COMMON   PASTE  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Ingredients.— I J  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  rather  more  than  i  p: 
of  water. 

Mode.—Rub  the  butter  lightly  into  the  flour,  and  mix  it  to  a  smoc 
paste  with  the  water ;  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times,  and  it  will  be  rea 
for  use.  This  paste  may  be  converted  into  an  excellent  short-crust  i 
sweet  tart,  by  adding  to  the  flour,  after  the  butter  is  rubbed  in,  two  tab 
spoonfuls  of  fine-sifted  sugar. 

Average  Cost,  dd,  per  lb. 

To  Keep  Butter  Fresh.— One  of  the  best  means  to  preserve  butter  fresh  is,  first 
completely  press  out  all  the  buttermilk  ;  then  to  keep  it  under  water,  renewing  the  wa 
frequently,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  by  wrapping  it  in  a  ^ 
cloth. 


1677.-FRENCH   PUFF-PASTE.    (Fn— Feuilletage.) 

{Founded  on  M,   Ude's  Recipe,) 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter — say  i  lb.  of  eac 
i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  rather  more  than  J  pint 
water. 

Mode.— Weigh  the  flour ;  ascertain  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  sift  i 
squeeze  all  the  water  from  the  butter,  and  wring  it  in  a  clean  cloth  t 
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ere  is  no  moisture  remaining.    Put  tiio  flour  on  the  paste-board,  work  *  1  < 

htly  into  it  2  oz.  of  the  butter,  and  then  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  j  into  \ 

is  well  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  salt,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  J  f  '  ^ 

water  (the  quantity  of  this  latter  ingredient  must  be  regulated  by  the  1  j  t 

ok,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  proportion  of  it) ;  knead  up  the 

ste  quickly  and  lightly,  and,  when  quite  smooth,  roll  it  out  square  to  I . 

e  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch.    Presuming  that  the  butter  is  perfectly  u' 

iefrom  moisture,  and  as  cool  as  possible,  roll  it  into  a  ball,  and  place  this 

11  of  butter  on  the  paste  ;  fold  the  paste  over  the  butter  all  round,  and 

cure  it  by  wrapping  it  well  all  over.    Flatten  the  paste  by  rolling  it 

htly  with  the  rolling-pin  until  it  is  quite  thin,  but  not  thin  enough  to 

ow  the  butter  to  break  througbi  and  keep  the  board  and  paste  dredg^ 

htly  with  flour  during  the  process  of  making   it.      This  rolling  gives 

the  first  turn.       Now  fold  the    paste  in   three,  and  roll  out  again 

id,  should  the  weather  be  very  warm,  put  it  in  a  cold  place  on  the 

ound  to  cool  between  the  several  turns ;  for,  unless  this  is  particularly 

tended  to,  the  paste  wil!  be  spoiled.     Roll  out  the  paste  again  twlce^ 

it  it  by  to  cool,  then  roll  it  out  twice  more^  which  will  make  six  turnings 

all.     Now  fold  the  paste  in  two,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  properly 

.ked  and  well  made,  this  crust  will  be  delicious,  and  should  rise  id  the 

en  about  five  or  six  inches.     The  paste  should  be  made  rather  firm  in 

e  first  instance,  as  the  ball  of  butter  is  liable  to  break  through.    Great 

tention  must  also  be  patd  to  keeping  the  butter  very  cool,  as,  if  this  is 

a  liquid  and  soft  statC;  the  paste  will  not  answer  at   all.     Should  the  * 

ok  be  dexterous  enough  to  succeed  in  making  this,  the  paste  will  have  a 

ach  better  appearance  than  that  made  by  the  process  of  dividing  the 

itter  into  four  parts,  and  placing  it  over  the  rolled -out  paste ;  but,  until 

perience  has  been  acquired,  we  recommend  puff-paste  made  by  recipe  ,  | 

0.   1674.     The  above  paste   is  used  for  vols-au.vent,  small  articles  of 

Lstry,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  requires  very  hght  crust. 

Average  Cost,  is.  ed.  per  lb. 

WhaX  to   do  with   Ranold   Butter.— When  butter  bas  become  very  rancid,  it  ahonld  b« 

ilted  several  tiines  by  a  mnderate  lieat,  wiih  or  witbouL  the   addition  of  ^Qter*  and   ^s  soon 

it  has  been  well  kneaded  afteT  the  coolm^^  ip  order  la  ej: tract  any  water  k  may  have  retained, 

ihould  be  put  into  brown    frcestoae  pots,  and  sbbkeccd  form  the  contact  qI  tha  air,      Tbe 

ench  often  add  to  it,  after  it  has  been  melted,  a  piece  of  touted  bread,  wbicb  helps  to  destroy  I    li 

i  tendency  of  the  butter  to  rancidity,  |  ||  I 

1678.— SOYER'S   RECiPE  FOR  PUFF-PASTE.  f ' 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  the  yolk  of  i  egg,  the  juice 
I  lemon,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt^  cold  water,  i  lb,  of  fresh  butt  en 
]|^ode. — Put  the  flour  oq  to    the  paste-board  j  make  a  bole  ia  the 
ntre,  into  which  put  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  the  lemon- juice  and  salt ;  mix 
e  whole  with  cold  water  (this  should  be  iced  in  summer^  if  convenient) 
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into  a  soft  flexible  paste,  with  the  right  hand,  and  handle  it  as  little 
possible ;  then  squeeze  all  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter,  wring  it  ii 
cloth,  and  roll  out  the  paste  ;  place  the  butter  on  this,  and  fold  the  edj 
of  the  paste  over,  so  as  to  hide  it  ;  roll  it  out  again  to  the  thickness 
a  quarter  of  an  inch;  fold  over  one  third,  over  which  again  pass  the  rolUi 
pin ;  then  fold  over  the  other  third,  thus  forming  a  square  ;  place  it  with  1 
ends,  top  and  bottom  before  you,  shaking  a  little  flour  both  under  a 
over,  and  repeat  the  rolls  and  turn  twice  again,  as  before.  Flour  a  baki 
sheet,  put  the  paste  on  this,  and  let  it  remain  on  ice  in  some  cool  pk 
for  half  an  hour;  then  roll  twice  more,  turning  it  as  before;  place  it  agj 
upon  the  ice  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  give  it  two  more  rolls,  maki 
seven  in  all,  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  when  required. 

i679._VERY  GOOD  SHORT  CRUST  FOR   FRUIT 
TARTS. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  lb.  of  batter,  i  tablespoon 
of  sifted  sugar,  ^  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  after  having  ascertained  that  t 
latter  is  perfectly  dry ;  add  the  sugar,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a  stiff  pas 
with  about  one-third  of  a  pint  of  water.  Roll  it  out  two  or  three  tim< 
folding  the  paste  over  each  time,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  Coat,  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

1680.-ANOTHER  GOOD  SHORT  CRUST. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  8  oz.  of  butter,  the  yolks  o 
eggs,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  i  pint  of  milk. 

Mode.~Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar,  and  mix  the  wh< 
as  lightly  as  possible  to  a  smooth  paste,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  w 
beaten,  and  the  milk.    The  proportion  of  the  latter  ingredient  must 
judged  of  by  the  size  of  the  eggs ;  if  these  are  large,  so  much  will  not 
required,  and  more  if  the  eggs  are  smaller. 

Average  Cost,  15.  per  lb. 

Sugar  and  Beetroot.—There  are  two  sorts  of  beet— white  and  red;  occasionally,  in 
south,  a  yellow  variety  is  met  with.  Beetroot  contains  twenty  parts  sugar.  Everybody  knc 
that  the  beet  has  competed  with  the  sugar-cane,  and  a  great  part  of  the  French  sugar  is  ma: 
factured  from  beet.  Beetroot  has  a  refreshing,  composing  and  aUgbtly  purgative  qoal 
The  young  leaves,  when  cooked,  are  a  substitute  for  spinach  ;  they  are  also  useful  for  mix 
with  sorrel,  to  lessen  its  acidity.  The  large  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  serviceable  in  vari< 
culinary  preparations ;  the  root  also  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways,  but  its  most  general  us< 
in  salad.  Some  writers  upon  the  subject  have  expressed  their  opmion  that  beetroot  is  eai 
digested,  but  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  carefully  ansdyse  its  qualities  make  quite  a  cootr: 
statement.  Youth,  of  course,  can  digest  it ;  but  to  persons  of  a  certain  age  beet  is  v< 
indigestible,  or  rather,  it  does  not  digest  at. all.  It  is  not  the  sugar  pulp  which  is  mdigestible,  1 
its  fibrous  network  that  resists  the  action  of  the  gastric  organs.  Thus,  when  the  root  is  redu< 
to  al  purde,  almost  any  person  may  eat  it. 

Freiudi  Ctagar.— It  had  long  been  thought  that  tropical  heat  was  necessary  to  form  sug 
and.  about  1740,  it  was  discovered  that  many  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  amongst  otb 
the  beet,  contained  it.    Towards  the  beginnmg  of  the  19th  century,  circumstances  having. 
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nee,  made  sugar  scarce,  and  consequently  dear,  the  Government  caused  inquiries  to  be 
itnted  as  to  the  possibility  of  findine  a  substitute  for  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  ascertained 
:  sofar  exists  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  m  the  grape,  cbestnot, 
ito,  but  that,  far  above  all.  the  beet  contains  it  in  a  large  proportion.  Thus  the  beet  became  an 
ict  of  the  most  careful  culture ;  and  many  experiments  went  to  prove  that  in  this  respect  the 
world  was  independent  of  the  new.  Many  mannfectories  came  into  existence  in  all  parts  of 
nee,  and  the  making  of  sugar  became  naturalised  in  that  country. 

1681.-COMMON  SHORT  CRUST. 

ilgredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  2  oz,  of  sifted  sugar,  3  oz.  of 

ter,  about  i  pint  of  boiling  milk. 

ittode.— Crumble  the  butter  into  the  flour  as  finely  as  possible,  add  the 

;ar,  and  work  the  whole  up  to  a  smooth  paste  with  the  boiling  milk. 

11  it  out  thin,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Lverage  Cost,  6i.  per  lb. 

laHtlei  of  Siigar. — Sugars  obtained  from  various  plants  are,  in  fact,  of  the  same  nature,  and 
)  no  intrinsic  difference  when  they  have  become  equallv  purified  by  the  same  processes. 
te,  crystallisation,  colouri  weight,  are  absolutely  identical ;  and  the  most  acute  observer 
lot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

1682.— BUTTER  CRUST. 

{For  Boiled  Puddings,) 
ngredieiits.~-To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  6  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of 
:er. 

f  ode.— With  a  knife  work  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  ^  pint  of 
er ;  roll  the  crust  out  rather  thin ;  place  the  butter  over  it  in  small 
:es,  dredge  lightly  over  it  some  flour,  and  fold  the  paste  over ;  repeat 
rolling  once  more,  and  the  crust  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  may  be 
iched  by  adding  another  2  ozs.  of  butter,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
ve  quantity  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 
Lvenige  Cost,  6d.  per  lb. 

1683.— DRIPPING   CRUST. 

(For  Kitchen  Puddings,  Pies,  S-c) 
agredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  6  oz.  of  clarified  beef  drip- 
;,  i  pint  of  water. 
lode.— After  having  clarified  the  dripping  by  either  of  the  recipes, 

886  or  887,  weigh  it,  and  to  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  the  above  pro- 
tion  of  dripping.  With  a  knife  work  the  flour  into  a  smooth  paste 
1  the  water,  rolling  it  out  three  times,  each  time  placing  on  the  crust 

ounces  of  the  dripping,  broken  into  small  pieces.    If  this  paste  is 
tly  made,  if  good  dripping  is  used,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  it  will  be 
3d  good ;  and  by  the  addition  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  moist  sugar, 
lay  be  converted  into  a  common  short  crust  for  fruit  pies. 
Lverage  Cost,4i.  per  lb. 

ater— What  the  Andents  Thought  of  It.— All  the  nations  of  antiquity  possessed  areat  vene. 
m  for  water:  thus  the  Egyptians  offered  prayers  and  homage   to  water,  and  the  Nile 
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w»  an  ^special  object  of  their  adoration ;  the  Persians  would  not  wash  their  bands ;  the  Scytb 
hdtioured  the  Danabe ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  erected  altars  to  the  fountains  and  riv 
and  some  of  the  architectural  embellishments  executed  for  fountains  in  Greece  were 
markable  for  their  beauty  and  delicacy.  The  purity  of  the  water  was  a  great  object  of  the  ( 
of  the  HQcients ;  and  we  learn  that  the  Athenians  appointed  four  officers  to  keep  watch 
ward  over  the  water  in  the  citv.  These  men  had  to  keep  the  fountains  in  order  and  clean  tb< 
s^rvoira,  so  that  the  water  might  be  preserved  pure  and  limpid.  Like  officers  were  appointe 
□iher  Greek  cities. 

1684.  — SUET    CRUST. 

{For  Pies  or  Puddings,) 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  5  or  6  oz.  of  beef  si 
i  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Free  the  suet  from  skin  and  shreds ;  chop  it  extremely  fi 
and  rub  it  well  into  the  flour ;  work  the  whole  to  a  smooth  paste,  with 
above  proportion  of  water;  roll  it  out,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  T 
crust  is  quite  rich  enough  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  when  a  better  ( 
is  desired,  use  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  suet 
every  lb.  of  flour.  Some  cooks,  for  rich  crusts,  pound  the  suet  in  a  mod 
with  a  small  quantity  of  butter.  It  should  then  be  laid  on  the  paste 
small  pieces,  the  same  as  for  pu£f-crust,  and  will  be  found  exceedin 
nice  for  hot  tarts.  5  oz.  of  suet  to  every  lb.  of  flour  will  make  a  very  gc 
crust ;  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  lb.  will  answer  very  well  for  children, 
where  the  crust  is  wanted  very  plain. 

Average  Cost,  5^.  per  lb. 

1685.--PATE  BRISEE,  or  FRENCH   CRUST. 

(For  Raised  Pies.) 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  2  eg 
i  pint  of  water,  6  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Spread  the  flour,  which  should  be  sifted  and  thoroughly  d 
OQ  the  paste-board ;  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  into  which  put  the  butt 
work  it  lightly  into  the  flour,  and,  when  quite  fine,  add  the  salt ;  work  1 
whole  into  a  smooth  paste  with  the  eggs  (yolks  and  whites)  and  wat 
and  make  it  very  firm.  Knead  the  paste  well,  and  let  it  be  rather  si 
that  the  sides  of  the  pie  may  be  easily  raised,  and  that  they  do  not  aft 
wards  tumble  or  shrink. 

Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Note. — This  paste  may  be  very  much  enriched  by  making  it  with  eq 
quantities  of  flour  and  butter ;  but  then  it  is  not  so  easily  raised  as  when  m; 
plainer. 

Wat«T  Bnpifly  In  Rome.— Nothing  in  Italy  is  more  eitraordinary  than  the  remains  of 
Bqueducts.  At  first,  the  Romans  were  contented  with  the  water  from  the  Tiber.  Ancus  Mar 
vr^i  tbe  first  to  commence  the  bailding  of  aqueducts  destined  to  convey  the  water  of  the  fa 
tain  of  Ficonia  from  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  some  33,000  paces.  Appius  Claudius  c 
linuf)4i  the  good  work,  and  to  him  is  due  the  completion  of  the  celebrated  Appian  way.  In  ti 
the  gigantic  wateArays  greatly  multiplied,  and,  by  the  reign  of  Nero,  there  were  constructed  n 
pioqipal  aqueducts,  the  pipes  of  which  were  of  bricks,  baked  tiles,  stone,  lead  or  wood.  Accc 
w%  Id  the  calculation  of  Vigenerus,  half  a  million  hogsheads  of  water  were  conveyed  into  Re 
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ry  day,  by  upwards  of  z6,ooo  small  pipes,  not  above  one>third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
er  was  received  in  large  closed  basins,  above  which  rose  splendid  monuments;  these  basins 
plied  other  subterranean  conduits,  connected  with  other  quarters  of  the  city,  and  these 
veyed  water  to  small  reservoirs  furnished  with  taps  for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  streets. 
i  water  which  was  not  drinkable,  ran  out,  by  means  of  large  pipes,  into  extensive  enclosures, 
?re  it  served  to  water  cattle.  At  these  places  the  people  washed  their  linen ;  and  here,  too, 
I  a  supply  of  this  necessary  element  in  case  of  fire.  '   :  •  p 

1686.-COMMON   CRUST.  ;'* 

(For  Raised  Pies.)  ]:, 

[ngredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  pint  of  water,  i^  oz.  of  j  ;  t  \ 

tter,  1^  oz.  of  lard,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt.  ^  **     '. 
Eklode. — Put  into  a  saucepan  the  water ;  when  it  boils,  add  the  butter 

d  lard  ;  and  when  these  are  melted,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of*  the  \ 

ur;  pour  in  the  water  gradually;  beat  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon,  '     '' 

d  be  particular  in  not  making  the  paste  too  soft.   When  it  is  well  mixed,  •     I 

ead  it  with  the  hands  until  quite  stiff,  dredging  a  little  flour  over  the  *;  - 
ste  and  board,  to  prevent  them  from  sticking.    When  it  is  well  kneaded, 

ice  it  before  the  fire,  with  a  cloth  covered  over  it,  for  a  few  minutes ;  it  It 

U  then  be  more  easily  worked  into  shape.    This  paste  does  not  taste  so  Jt 

:ely  as  the  preceding  one,  but  is  worked  with  greater  facility,  and  f" 
swers  just  as  well  for  raised  pies,  iov  the  crust  is  seldom  eaten. 

Average  Cost,  5J.  per  lb.  i  ^ 

1687.-EXCELLENT  CRUST  FOR   RAISED   PIES.  '   ' 

{See  Game  Pie  with  Jelly.) 
Ingredients. — Lard,  dripping,  flour,  salt,  water.  ||  » 

Mode. — Boil  lard,  good  and  flne,  in  water;  add  as  much  excellent 
ipping  as  there  is  lard ;  there  must  not  be  much  of  either.  When  still 
>t,  mix  it  with  as  much  flour  as  you  have  calculated  will  do  for  your, 
irpose.  Make  the  paste  stiff  and  smooth  by  kneading,  and  also  by  beat- 
5  it  with  a  rolling-pin.    When  perfectly  smooth,  put  a  ball  of  it  by  in  a  {f  j 

)th  till  cold,  then  use. 

1688.— LARD   OR  FLEAD   CRUST. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  lb.  of  lard  or  flead,  i  pint 
water,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Clear  the  flead  free  from  skin,  and  slice  it  into  thin  flakes ; 
b  it  into  the  flour,  add  the  salt,  and  work  the  whole  into  a  smooth 
Lste,  with  the  above  proportion  of  water ;  fold  the  paste  over  two  or 
ree  times,  beat  it  well  with  the  rolling-pin,  roll  it  out,  and  it  will  be  ready 
r  use.  The  crust  made  from  this  will  be  found  extremely  light,  and  may 
;  made  into  cakes  or  tarts ;  it  may  also  be  very  much  enriched  by  adding 
ore  flead  to  the  same  proportioo  of  flour. 
Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  lb. 
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Recipes  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 


Hutritious  Qualities  of  Flour.— The  gluten  of  grain  and  the  albumen  of  vegetable  juices 
identical  in  composition  with  the  albumen  of  blood.  Vegeiable  ca seine  has  also  the  compo& 
of  aiiimal  caseine.  The  finest  wheat-flour  contains  more  starch  than  the  coarser  ;  the  ora 
whc.it  is  proportionably  richer  in  gluten.  Rye  and  rye-bread  contain  a  substance  resemt 
fltarch^gum  (or  dextrine,  as  it  is  called)  in  its  pro];>eTties,  which  is  very  easily  converted 
»u^ar.  The  starch  of  barley  approaches  in  many  properties  to  cellulose,  and  is  therefore 
diiL'^c  itible.  Oats  are  particularly  rich  in  plastic  substances  ;  Scotch  oats  are  richer  than  tl 
»£ro.'  n  in  England  or  m  Germany.  This  kind  of  grain  contains  in  its  ashes,  after  deductio 
\ht  ^iUca  ot  the  husks,  very  nearly  the  same  in^edientsas  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  juu 
f1e-£i.  Fine  American  flour  is  one  of  the  varieaes  which  is  richest  in  gluten,  and  is  conseqtu 
one  of  the  most  nutritious, 

1689.— TO   GLAZE   PASTRY. 

To  glaze  pastry,  which  is  the  usual  method  adopted  for  meat  or  rail 
pies,  break  an  egg,  separate  the  yolk  from  the  white,  and  beat  the  fon 
for  a  short  time.  Then,  when  the  pastry  is  nearly  baked,  take  it  out 
the  oven,  brush  it  over  with  this  beaten  yolk  of  eg%^  and  put  it  back  in 
oven  to  set  the  glaze. 

1690.— TO  ICE  PASTRY. 

To  ice  pastry,  which  is  the  usual  method  adopted  for  fruit  tarts  j 
sweet  dishes  of  pastry,  put  the  white  of  an  egg  on  a  plate,  and  with 
blade  of  a  knife  beat  it  to  a  stiif  froth.  When  the  pastry  is  nearly  bak 
brush  it  over  with  this,  and  sift  over  some  pounded  sugar;  put  it  b 
into  the  oven  to  set  the  glaze,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  do 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  paste  does  not  catch  or  burn  in 
ovenj  which  it  is  very  liable  to  do  after  the  icing  is  laid  on.    ' 

1691.-ALMOND  CHEESECAKES. 

(^^— Tartelettes  d'Amandes  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  4  bitter  ones,  3  eggs,  2  oz 
butter,  the  rind  of  J  lemon,  i  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  3  oz.  of  sug 
Mode. — Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  smoot 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  rose  or  spring  water ;  stii 
the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten,  and  the  buti 
which  should  be  wanned  ;  add  the  grated  lemon-p 
and  juice,  sweeten,  and  stir  well  until  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  p 
paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  for  20  minul 
or  rather  less,  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time. — 20  minutes,  or  rather  less.  Average  Cc 
lod. 
Sufficient  for  about  12  cheesecakes. 
ALUdNT)  AND  BLOSSOM.       Scasonable  at  any  time. 

Almonds.— Almonds  are  the  fruit  of  the  Atnygdalus  communis^  and  are  cultivated  throug] 
thu  srhole  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Syria,  Persia  and  Northern  Africa ;  but  England  is  mc 
supplied  with  those  which  are  grown  in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France.    They  are  distinguia 
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sweet  and  bitter,  the  produce  of  different  varieties.  Of  the  sweet  there  are  two  varieties, 
Dgnished  in  coounerce  by  the  names  of  Jordan  and  Valentia  almonds.  The  former  are  im- 
ed  from  Malaga,  and  are  longer,  narrower,  more  pointed,  and  more  highly  esteemed  than 
latter,  which  are  imported  from  VaJeotia.  Biuer  almonds  are  principally  obtained  from 
occo,  and  are  exported  from  Magador. 

1692.-ALMOND  PASTE.    (Fr.— Pains  d'Amandes.) 
(For  Second-Course  Dishes,) 

ilgredients.— I  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  6  bitter  ones,  i  lb.  of  very  finely 
ed  sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Hode.— Blanch  the  almonds,  and  dry  them  thoroughly ,  p^t  them  into 
lortar  and  pound  them  well,  wetting  them  gradually  with  the  whites 
2  eggs.  When  well  pounded,  pat  them  into  a  small  preserving-pan, 
i  the  sugar,  and  place  the  pan  on  a  small  but  clear  fire  (a  hot-plate  is 
ter) ;  keep  stirring  until  the  paste  is  dry,  then  take  it  out  of  the  pan, 
t  it  between  two  dishes,  and,  when  cold,  make  it  into  any  shape  that 
icy  may  dictate. 

rime. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  25.  for  the  above  quantity. 
Snfficient  for  3  small  dishes  of  pastry. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Ktmr  AlmondJ.— The  bitter  almond  is  a  variety  of  the  common  almond,  and  is  injurioas  to 
nal  life,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  and  is  consequently 
lom  used  in  domestic  economy,  unless  it  be  to  give  flavour  to  confectionery ;  and  even  then 
lonld  be  used  with  great  caution.  A  single  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  suffi- 
It  to  destroy  a  bird,  and  four  drops  have  caused  the  death  of  a  middle-sized  dog. 


1693. -ALMOND   PASTE.    {Fr. 
(For  Tarts,) 
lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  lb. 


Pains  d'Amandes.) 


of  loaf  sugar,  gelatine 


[ngredients.— I 

TOuring. 

Slode. — Blanch  the  almonds  by  putting  them  into  boiling  water ;  soak 
im  for  4  hours  in  cold  water  and  pound  them  well  in  a  mortar,  adding 
ew  drops  of  water  to  take  off  the  oiliness.  When  beaten  to  a  paste, 
t  in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  well- crushed  loaf  sugar,  and  mix  aN 
jether.  When  quite  fine  and  smooth,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  over  a  slow 
J,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  it  is  white  and  dry.  Put  it  again  in 
i  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a  little  melted  and  strained  gelatine.  Keep 
:overed.  Flavour  with  what  you  like.  Cover  with  a  damp  towel,  or 
vill  dry  up. 

1694.— BAKED  ALMOND  PUDDING. 

{Very  Rich.) 

[ngredients. — J  lb.  of  almonds,  4  bitter  ones,  i  glass  of  sherry,  4  eggs, 
5  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon.  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  cream,  2  table- 
^onfuls  of  sugar. 
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Mode. — Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  to  a  smooth  paste  with  the 
water ;  mix  these  with  the  butter,  which  should  be  melted  ;  beat  up  the 
eggs,  grate  the  lemon-rind  and  strain  the  juice;  add  these,  with  the 
cream,  sugar  and  wine  to  the  other  ingredients  and  stir  them  well  to- 
gether. When  well  mixed,  put  it  into  a  pie-dish  lined  with  puff-paste  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  25.  z^' 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — To  make  this  pudding  more  economically,  substitute  milk  for  the 
cream ;  but  then  add  rather  more  than  z  oz.  of  finely  grated  bread. 

nnt  of  Sweet  A]moad.--The  kernels  of  the  sweet  almond  are  used  either  in  a  green  or 

ripe  state,  and  as  an  article  in  the  dessert.  Into  cookery,  confectionery,  perfumery  and 
medicine,  they  largely  enter,  and  in  domestic  economy,  should  always  be  used  in  preference  to 
bitter  almonds.    The  reason  for  advising  this  is  because  the  kernels  do  not  contain  any  hf' 
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cyanic  or  prussic  acid,  although  it  is  found  in  the  leaves,  Howers  and  bark  of  the  tree.  When 
young  and  green,  they  are  preserved  in  sugar,  like  green  apricots.  They  furnish  the  almond- 
oil,  and  the  farinaceous  matter  which  is  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  forms  the  pati  tCamanda 
of  perfumers.  In  the  arts,  the  oil  is  emploved  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  olive-oil,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  kalydor,  macassar  oil,  Gowfand's  lotion  and  many  other  articles  oi  that  kind 
vended  by  perfumers.    In  medicine,  it  is  considered  a  nutritive,  laxative  and  an  emolUenL 

1695.— SMALL  ALMOND  PUDDINGS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  6  bitter  ones,  i  lb.  of  butter, 
4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy. 

Mode.— Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a 
spoonful  of  water ;  warm  the  butter,  mix  the  almonds  with  this,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients,  leaving  out  the  whites  of 
2  eggs,   and   be  particular  that  these  are  well 
beaten.     Mix  well,  butter  some  cups,  half  fill 
ALMOND  puDDiHos.        thom,  aud  bake  the  puddings  from  20  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.    Turn  them  out  on  a  dish»  put  a  preserved  cherry  on  the 
top  of  each,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
Time.— 20  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

The  Huki  of  AlmoBdJ.— In  the  environs  of  Alicante,  the  hnaks  of  almondi  ere  groond  to 
a  powder,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  common  soap,  the  large  quantity  ot  alkaline 
principle  they  contain  rendering  them  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of 
France,  where  they  are  extensively  grown,  horses  and  mules  are  fed  on  the  green  and  dn 
husks ;  but,  to  prevent  any  evil  consequences  arising  from  this  practice,  they  are  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  or  oats. 

1696.-ALMOND  PUFFS- 

Ingredients. — 2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  pounded 
sugar,  2  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  4  bitter  almonds. 
Mode,— Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste* 
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melt  the  batter,  dredge  in  the  Hour  and  add  the  sugar  and  pounded  almonds. 
Beat  the  mixture  well  and  put  it  into  cups,  or  very  tiny  jelly-pots,  which 
should  be  well  buttered,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  20  minutes, 
or  longer  should  the  puffs  be  large.  Turn  them  out  on  a  dish,  the  bottom 
of  the  puff  uppermost,  and  serve. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

Sofflcient  for  2  or  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1697.-AUNT  MARTHA'S  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.~5  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  3  eggs,  2  02.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of 
sugar,  I  lemon,  i  teacupful  of  milk,  ^  lb.  of  raisins,  i  grating  of  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Stir  the  sugar  into  the  bread-crumbs,  and  pour  the  milk  boil- 
ing over  them ;  beat  up  the  eggs,  grate  the  lemon -peel  and  press  out  the 
juice;  add  the  batter  and  nutmeg  and  beat  up  all  together  for  15  minutes. 
Butter  a  mould  and  stick  it  ail  over  with  the  raisins,  stoned,  but  not 
halved ;  pour  in  the  pudding  and  boil  for  i  J  hour.  This  quantity  will  fill 
a  i^  pint  mould. 

Time.— li  hour  to  boil.    Average  Cost,  is, 

Sufflcient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 

i698.~AUNT  NELLY'S  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — I  lb.  of  flour,  ^  lb.  of  treacle  i  lb.  of  suet,  the  rind  and 
jaice  of  i  lemon,  a  few  strips  of  candied  lemon-peel,  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  a  eggs. 

Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely ;  mix  with  it  the  flour,  treacle,  lemon-peel, 
minced,  and  candied  lemon-peel ;  add  the  cream,  lemon-juice  and  2  well- 
beaten  eggs ;  beat  the  pudding  well,  put  it  into  a  buttered  basin,  tie  it 
down  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  from  3^  to  4  hours. 

Time.— 3i  to  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 

Tretole  or  Molaisei.— Treacle  is  the  uncrystallisable  part  of  the  saccharine  juice  drained  from 
the  Muscovado  su|;ar,  and  is  either  naturally  so  or  rendered  uncrystallisable  through  some  defect 
in  the  process  of  boiling.  As  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  or  saccharine  principle  and  is 
cheap,  it  is  of  great  use  as  an  article  of  domestic  economy.  Children  are  especially  foncf  of  it ;  and 
U  is  accounted  wholesome.    It  is  also  useful  for  making  Seer,  rum  and  the  very  dark  syrups. 

1699.— AUNT  POLLY'S  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i  teacupful  of  raisins,  i  teacupful  of  golden  syrup,  i  tea- 
cupful  of  sponge  cake,  i  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs,  i  teacupful  of  flour,  2 
eggs,  J  wineglassful  of  brandy,  a  pinch  of  ginger,  a  few  drops  of  rosewater, 
a  little  minced  orange-peel. 
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Mode. — Stir  and  beat  the  above  ingredients  thoroughly,  then  p< 
them  into  a  buttered  mould  and  steam  it  2  or  3  hours.  Serve  with  sw 
sauce. 

Time.— 2  to  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  6i. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 


1700.— AMBER  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.~i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  15  eggs,  candied  pi 
pufl[  paste. 

Mode. — Put  the  butter  and  sugar  in  a  saucepan  and  when  well  mi 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  enough  fresh  candied  peel,  beaten  to  a  pa 
to  flavour  and  colour  it.  Line  a  dish  with  puff-paste,  fill  it  with  the  abc 
cover  it  with  paste,  as  for  a  pie,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  hoi 
cold. 

Tiine.-4  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s.  3^/. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  anytime. 


1701.— BAKED  APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

{A  Plain  Family  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— 6  apples,  J  lb.  of  suet-crust.  No.  1684,  sugar 
taste. 

Mode. — Pare  and  take  out  the  cores  of  the  apples,  without  divid 
thtim,  and  make  half  a  lb.  of  suet-crust  by  recipe  No.  1684  ;  roll  the  apple 
the  crust,  previously  sweetening  them  with  moist  sugar  and  taking  c 
to  join  the  paste  nicely.  •  When  they  are  formed  into  round  balls,  put  th 
on  a  tin  and  bake  them  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer  should  the  apj 
be  very  large  ;  arrange  them  pyramidically  on  a  dish  and  sift  over  th 
some  pounded  white  sugar.  These  may  be  made  richer  by  using  one 
the  pufF-pastes  instead  of  suet. 

Time.— From  i  to  }  hour,  or  longer.    Average  Cost,  i^J.  each. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March ,  but  flavourless  after  the  end 
January. 

Uaoi  of  the  Apple.— It  is  well  known  that  this  fruit  forms  a  very  important  article  of  ftK> 
ib«s  fortn  of  pies  and  puddines,  and  famishes  several  delicacies,  such  as  sauces,  marmalades 
lelh^::^,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit.  V^hen  flattened  in  the  form  of  round  cakes 
Dak^d  in  ovens,  they  are  called  beefings ;  and  large  quantities  are  annually  dried  in  the  sui 
AuMiri^a  as  well  asm  Normandy  and  stored  for  use  during  winter,  when  they  may  be  stewe< 
injiit  into  pies.  In^a  roasted  state  they  are  remarkably  wholesome,  and,  it  is  saidT,  strengthei 
to  a  weak  stomach.  In  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  when  used  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
currants,  they  are  considered  highly  efficacious. 


Apple  Dumplings.  8n 

1702.— APPLE   CHEESECAKES. 

Qgredients.~i  lb.  of  apple-pulp,  \  lb.  of  sifted  sugar.  J  lb.  of  butter, 

jgs,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon. 

lode.— Pare,  core  and   boil  sufficient  apples  to 

ce  half  a  pound,  when  cooked;  add  to  these  th^ 

ar,  the  butter,  which  should  be  melted,  the  eggs, 

ring  out  2  of  the  whites,  and  the  grated  rind  an<^ 

e  of  I  lemon;  stir  the  mixture  well;  line  some  patty < 

s  with  puff-paste,  put  in  the  mbcture   and   bake 

ut  20  minutes. 

iverage  Cost,  for  the  above  quantity,  with  tlic 
te,  15.  2d. 

►uflacient  for  about  18  or  20  cheesecakes.  ,,  , 

easonable  from  August  to  March. 

e  Apple.--The  most  useful  of  all  the  British  fruits  is  the  appSr, 
n  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  may  be  found  in  woods  and  hedgea  in 
orm  of  the  common  wild  crab,  of  which  all  our  best  apples  ate 
oal  varieties  produced  by  culture  or  particular  circumstances.  In 
temperate  climates  it  is  very  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  Ene- 

both  as  regards  variety  and  quantity,  it  is  excellent  and  abundaiit-      apple:  as^u  ulossdh. 
ense  supplies  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States  and  from 

ce.  The  apples  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  of 
but  unless  selected  and  packed  with  great  care,  they  are  apt  to  spoil  before  reaching 
uid. 


1703— BOILED  APPLE  DUMPLINGS, 

Igredients.— 6  apples,  J  lb.  of  suet  crust,  No.  1684,  sugar  to  taste. 
[ode. — Pare  and  take  out  the  cores  of  the  apples  without  dividing 
n;  sweeten,  and  roll  each  apple  in  a  piece  of  crust  made  by  recipe 
1684 »  be  particular  that  the  paste  is  nicely  joined ;  put  the  dump- 
5  into  floured  cloths,  tie  them  securely,  and  put  thcrn  into  boiUng 
jr.  Keep  them  boiling  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  re- 
e  the  cloths,  and  send  them  hot  and  quickly  to  table.  Dumplinj^s 
id  in  knitted  cloths  have  a  very  pretty  appearance  wheutheycometo 
5.  The  cloths  should  be  made  square,  just  large  enough  to  hold  one 
pling,  and  should  be  knitted  in  plain  knitting,  with  vtry  coarse 
>n. 

ime.— J  to  I  hour,  or  longer  should  the  dumplings  be  very  large. 
irage  Cost,  iH  each. 
ifficient  for  4  persons. 

easonable  from  August  to  March,  but  flavourless  after  the  end  of 
lary. 

,bswool,  or  Lamasool.— This  old  English  beverage  is  composed  of  apples  uiixed  wilh  ale  and 
led  with  sugar  and  spice.  It  takes  its  name  from  Lamaaabhal,  whichr  in  ancient  British, 
es  the  day  otapple-iruit,  from  being  drunk  on  the  apple  feast  in  a  ut  u  \i\  n.  1  n  Fra  ncc,  a  bcv  era  ge, 
by  the  Parisians  raisinu,  is  made  oy  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  new  wine,  skimming  it 
m  as  fresh  scum  rises,  and,  when  it  is  boiled  to  half  its  bulk,  straining  it.    To  tbis,  apples. 


8i2  Recipes  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 

pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  are  added:  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  simmer  gently,  stirni 
all  the  time  with  a  lonR  wooden  spoon,  till  the  apples  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  liauor. 
the  whole  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  eitremely  agreeable  to  the  taste,  havii 
slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  mixed  with  honey. 

1704.-RICH  BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  the  pulp  oi  apples,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  6  oz. 
butter,  the  rind  of  i  lemon,  6  eggs,  puff-paste. 

Mode. — Peel,  core  and  cut  the  apples,  as  for  sauce  ;  put  them  intc 
stewpan,  with  only  just  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  from  bumii 
and  let  them  stew  until  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and 
every  half  pound  add  sifted  sugar,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  six  well-beal 
eggs.  Beat  these  ingredients  well  together ;  then  melt  the  butter,  stii 
to  the  other  things,  put  a  border  of  puff-paste  round  the  dish,  and  bs 
for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  butter  should  not  be  added  ui 
the  pudding  is  ready  for  the  oven. 

Time.-4  to  }  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  lod. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

1705— BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

{More  Economical.) 

Ingredients. — 12  large  apples,  6  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  3  02.  of  buti 
4  eggs,  I  pint  of  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples,  as  for  sauce,  and  boil  th 
until  reduced  to  a  pulp  ;  then  add  the  butter,  melted,  and  the  eg 
which  should  be  well  whisked.  Beat  up  the  pudding  for  2  or  3  minut< 
butter  a  pie-dish ;  put  iu  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  then  the  apple,  s 
and  then  another  layer  of  bread-crumbs ;  flake  over  these  a  few  t 
pieces  of  butter,  and  bake  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note. — A  very  good  economical  pudding  may  be  made  merely  with  app 
boiled  and  sweetened  with  the  addition  of  a  few  strips  of  lemon-peel.  A  laye 
bread-crumbs  should  be  placed  above  and  below  the  apples,  and  the  pudd 
baked  for  half  an  hour. 

Constitneiits  of  the  Apple.— All  apples  contain  sugar,  malic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  ape 
mucilage,  or  Rum  ;  woody  tibrc,  and  water ;  together  with  some  aroma,  on  which  their  peci 
flavour  depends.  The  hard  acid  kinds  are  unwholesome  if  eaten  raw;  but  by  the  proce< 
cooking,  a  great  deal  of  this  acid  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  sugar  The  sweet 
mellow  kinds  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert.  A  great  part  of  the  acid  juice  is  conve 
into  sugar  as  the  frujt  ripens,  and  even  after  it  is  gathered,  by  a  natural  process  termed  mat 
tion;  but  when  apples  decay,  the  sugar  is  changed  into  a  bitter  principle,  and  the  muci 
becomes  mouldy  and  ofiensive.  Old  cheese  has  a  remarkable  eflfect  in  melioratine 
apple  when  eaten;  probably  from  the  volatile  alkali  or  ammonia  of  the  cheese  neutraS 
its  acid. 


Apple  Pudding. 
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1766.— RICH  SWEET  APPLE  PUDDING. 

ingredients. — J  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of  suet,  ^  lb.  of  currants, 
X  of  apples,  ^  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  6  eggs,  12  sweet  almonds,  ^  saltspoon- 
of  grated  nutmeg,  i  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

Ilode. — Chop  the  suet  very  fine ;  wash  the  currants,  dry  them,  and 
k  away  the  stalks  and  pieces  of  grit ;  pare,  core  and  chop  the  apple, 
3  grate  the  bread  into  fine  crumbs,  and  mince  the  almonds.  Mix  sjl 
jse  ingredients  together,  adding  the  sugar  and  nutmeg ;  beat  up  the 
js,  omitting  the  whites  of  three ;  stir  these  to  the  pudding,  and  when 
is  well  mixed,  add  the  brandy,  and  put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered 
>uld ;  tie  down  with  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
il  for  3  hours. 

rime.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

0  ProMrre  Applei.— The  best  mode  of  preserving  apples  is  to  carry  them  at  once  to  the 
t>room,  where  they  should  be  put  upon  shelves,  covered  with  white  paper,  after  gently  wiping 
h  of  the  {rait.  The  room  should  be  dry  and  well  aired,  but  should  not  admit  the  sim.  The 
r  and  larger  kinds  of  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  should  be  kept 
arate.  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  shallow  trays  should  be  provided,  supported  by  racka 
tands  above  eaca  other.  In  very  cold  frosty  weather,  means  should  be  adopted  for  wanning 
room. 

1707.— BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

{Very  Good,) 

[ngredients. — 5  moderate-sized  apples,  2  tablespoonfuls' of  finely- 
opped  suet,  3  eggs,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  i  pint  of  milk,  a  little  grated 
tmeg. 

Eff ode. — Mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  batter  with  the  milk ;  add  the  eggs, 
lich  should  be  well  whisked,  and  put  this  batter  into  a  weU-buttered  pie- 
;h.  Wipe  the  apples  clean,  but  do  not  pare  them ;  cut  them  in  halves  and 
Ee  out  the  core ;  lay  them  in  batter,  rind  uppermost ;  shake  the  suet  on  the 
>,  over  which  also  grate  a  little  nutmeg ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an 
or  and  cover,  when  served,  with  sifted  loaf  sugar.  This  pudding  is  also 
ry  good  with  the  apples  pared,  sliced  and  mixed  with  the  batter. 
rime.— I  hour.  Avenge  Cost,  i  id. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
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1708.-BOILED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

[ngredients. — Crust  No.  1683,  apples,   sugar  to  taste,  i  small  tca- 
x)nfui  of  finely-minced  lemon-peel,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice. 
Ddode. — Make  a  dripping-crust  by  recipe  No.  1683,  or  a  suet  one  by 
ripe  No.  1684,  using  for  a  moderate-sized  pudding  from  three-quarters  to 
e  pound  of  flour^with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion.  Butter  a  basin ; 
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line  it  with  some  of  the  paste  ;  pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  slic 
and  fill  the  basin  with  these  ;  add  the  sugar,  the  lemon-peel  and  juice  2 
cover  with  crust;  pinch  the  edges  together,  flour  the  cloth,  place 
over  the  pudding,  tie  it  securely  and  put  it  into  plenty  of  fast-boil 
water.  Let  it  boil  from  ij^  to  2^  hours,  according  to  the  size ;  then  tun 
out  of  the  basin  and  send  to  table  quickly.  Apple  puddings  may  a 
be  boiled  in  a  cloth  without  a  basin ;  but,  when  made  in  this  way,  must 
served  without  the  least  delay,  as  the  crust  so  soon  becomes  heavy.  Ap 
pudding  is  a  convenient  dish  to  have  when  the  dinner-hour  is  rather 
certain,  as  it  does  not  spoil  by  being  boiled  an  extra  hour ;  care,  howe\ 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  well  covered  with  the  water  all  the  time  and  : 
allow  it  to  stop  boiling. 

Time. — From  i^  to  2^  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pudding  t 
the  quality  of  the  apples.    Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sofflcient,  made  with  i  lb.  of  flour,  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March ;  but  the  apples  become  flavour] 
and  scarce  after  February. 


1709.-APPLE     TART     OR     PIE. 
(Fr.— Tourte  aux  Pammes.) 

Ingredients. — Puff-paste  No.  1674  or  1675,  apples ;  to  every  lb.  of 
pared  apples  allow  2  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  finely-min< 
lemon-peel,  i  tablespoonfiil  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Make  half  a  pound  of  puff-paste  by  either  of  the  above-nan 
recipes ;  place  a  border  of  it  round  the  edge  of  a  pie-dish  and  fill  it  ¥ 
apples,  pared,  cored  and  cut  into  slices ;  sweeten  with  moist  sugar,  s 
the  lemon-peel  and  juice,  and  2  or  3  tablespoonfiils  of  water ;  cover  ¥ 
crust ;  cut  it  evenly  round  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pie-dish,  and  bake  i 
hot  oven  torn  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  rather  longer,  sho 
the  pie  be  very  large.  When  it  is  three-parts  done,  take  it  out  of  the  o' 
put  the  white  of  an  egg  on  a  plate,  and,  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  whis 
to  a  froth ;  brush  the  pie  over  with  this,  then  sprinkle  upon  it  some  sif 
sugar  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water.  Put  the  pie  back  into  the  oven,  j 
fimsh  baking,  and  be  particularly  careful  that  it  does  not  catch  or  bi 
which  it  is  very  liable  to  do  after  the  crust  is  iced.  If  made  with  a  pi 
crust,  the  icing  may  be  omitted. 

Time. — J  hour  before  the  crust  is  iced ;  10  to  15  minutes  aflerwai 
Average  Cost,  qd. 

Sufficient. — Allow  2  lbs.  of  apples  for  a  tart  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March ;  but  the  apples  become  flavourl 
after  February. 


Creamed  Apple  Tart. 
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5te. — Many  things  are  suggested  for  the  flavouring  of  apple-pie  ;  some  say  z  or 

■lespoonfuls  of  beer,  others  the  same  quantity  of  sherry,  which  very  much 

ove  the  taste;  whilst  the  old-fashioned  addition  of  a 

gloves  is  J  by  many  persons,  preferred  to  anything  else  ; 

•V  slices  of  quince  arican  improvement,  in  our  judg- 

t. 

Jioe*.— The  environs  of  Corinth  originaJly  prodoccd  thfi  moat 
iful  qtiL£icc:$,  but  ihc  [>lant  was  siibseq;iienlly  introduced  into  Gaul 
:he  most  perfect  success.  The  Bncienta  pr** served  the  fniit  by 
rg  it,  with  Its  branches  and  leaves  Jnlo  a  vessel  Ulled  with  honey 
eft  wine,  which  was  reduced  to  half  ths  quantity  hy  ebullition, 
;cs  may  be  profitably  cultivated  In  this  ajantry  m  a  variety  with 
fruit'treesj  and  may  be  planted  in  espaliers  or  as  standards.  A 
Bqe-flavoured  marmalade  tn ay  be  prepared  from  qtiinoes,  and  a 

rrtioti  of  quince  in  apple-pie  much  lEnprovea  its  havour.  The 
use  quinces  for  flavouring  many  sauces.  Tliis  fruit  has  the 
'kftble  pficuHahty  of exhalingan  aRreeahle odour,  taken  singly; 
ben  in  any  quantity^  or  when  Ihej  are  siuwt^d  away  in  a  drawctir 
ise  rooni,  the  pleasant  aroma  becomffl  ati  intolerable  stench, 
>i(5h  the  fruit  tiiay  be  perfectly  sound  ;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  that^  as  but  a  few  quinces 
;quired  for  kecpinij.  they  should  be  kept  in  a  high  and  dry  loft,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
£  used  hy  the  tamily. 
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1710.-CREAMED  APPLE    TART, 

igredients,— Paff-crust,  No,  1674,  or  1675,  apples ;  to  every  lb,  of 
d  and  cored  apples^  allow  2  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  iteaspoonful  of  minced 
>n-peel,  i  table  spoonful  of  lemon -juice,  J  pint  of  boiled  custard, 
[ode. — Make  an  apple  tart  by  the  preceding  recipe,  with  the  exception 
mitting  the  icing.  When  the  tart  is  baked,  cut  out  the  middle  of  the 
jr  cru^t,  leaving  a  border  all  round  the  dish.  Fill  up  with  a  nicely- 
e  boiled  custardT  grate  a  Uttlc  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  the  pie  is 
[y  for  table.  This  tart  is  usually  eaten  cold ;  is  rather  an  old-fashioned 
,  but,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  nice, 

ime, — k  to  f  hour.    Average  Costj  is.  3^. 

afficient  for  5  or  6  persons, 

easoaable  from  August  to  March,  , 


i> 


1711-APPLE   SNOWBALLS, 

igredients. — 2  teaenpfuls  of  rice,  apples^  moist  sugar,  cloves, 
[ode. — Boil  the  rice  in  milk  until  three-parts  done  ^  then  strain  it  off, 
pare  and  core  the  apples  without  dividing  them.  Put  a  small  quantity 
igar  and  a  clove  into  each  apple,  put  the  rice  round  them  and  tie 
1  ball  separately  in  a  cloth.  Boil  until  the  apples  are  tender;  then 
them  up  J  remove  the  cloth,  and  serve. 

ime. — i  hour  to  boil  the  rice  separately  ;  J  to  i  hour  with  the  apples, 
^rage  Cost,  6d. 
O-fficient  for  3  persons* 
eaaonable  from  August  to  March, 


*:(■ 
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1712.-APPLE   CAKE.    (G^f.— Appel  Tort.) 

(A  German  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — 10  or  12  apples,  sugar  to  taste,  the  rind  of  i  smi 
lemon,  3  eggs,  J  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  i  lb.  of  butter,  J  lb.  of  good  sho 
crust.  No.  1679,  3  oz.  of  sweet  almonds. 

Mode. — Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  small  pieces ;  put  sufiicie] 
moist  sugar  to  sweeten  them  into  a  basin ;  add  the  lemon-peel,  whi( 
should  be  finely  minced,  and  the  cream ;  stir  these  ingredients  well,  whii 
the  eggs  and  melt  the  butter ;  mix  altogether ;  add  the  sliced  apple  ai 
let  these  be  well  stirred  into  the  mixture.  Line  a  large  round  plate  wii 
the  paste,  place  a  narrow  rim  of  the  same  round  the  outer  edge,  and  h 
the  apples  thickly  in  the  middle.  Blanch  the  almonds,  cut  them  into  loi 
shreds,  and  strew  over  the  top  of  the  apples,  and  bake  from  half  to  thre 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  that  the  almonds  do  not  get  burnt ;  wh( 
done,  strew  some  sifted  sugar  over  the  top  and  serve.  This  tart  ms 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and  is  sufficient  to  fill  2  large-sized  plates. 

Time.— i  to  }  hour.    Average  Cost,  25.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  2  large-sized  tourtes.' 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Applet. — No  fruit  is  so  univenally  popular  as  the  apple.  It  is  grown  extensively  for  cid< 
but  many  soru  are  cultivated  for  the  table.  The  apple  uncooked*  is  less  digestible  than  t 
pear  ;  the  degree  of  digestibility  varying  according  to  the  firmness  of  its  texture  and  flavoi 
Very  wholesome  and  delicious  jellies,  marmaladfes  and  sweetmeats  are  prep 
Entremets  of  apples  are  made  in  great  variety.  Apples,  when  peeled,  cored  and 
are  a  most  grateful  food  for  the  dyspeptic. 


1713— ALMA   PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — I  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  i  lb.  ( 
flour,  ^  lb.  of  currants,  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  thick  cream,  strew  in,  by  degrees,  tl 
sugar  and  mix  these  both  well  together ;  then  dredge  the  flour  in  gradual! 
add  the  currants,  and  moisten  with  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beatei 
When  all  the  ingredients  are  well  stirred  and  mixed,  butter  a  mould  thi 
will  hold  the  mixture  exactly,  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth,  put  the  puddir 
into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  6  hours;  when  turned  out,  strew  son 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  serve. 

Tixne^— 6  hours.    Average  Cost^  ts.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1714— BAKED  APRICOT  PUDDING- 

Ingredients.— 12  large  apricots,  J  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  i  pint  < 
milk,  3  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  the  yolks  of  4  eggS,  i  glass  of  sherry. 
.    Mode.— Make  the  milk  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  on  to  the  bread-crumbi 
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en  half  cold,  add  the  sugar,  the  well- whisked  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 

iiry.    Divide  the  apricots  in  half,  scald  them  until  they  are  soft,  and  ,j  ,  ^ 

ak  them  up  with  a  spoon,  adding  a  few  of  the  kernels,  which  should  '   ]  i 

well  pounded  in  a  mortar;  then  mix  the  £ruit  and  other  ingredients  >  "*  ii 

[ether,  put  a  border  of  paste  round  the  dish,  fill  with  the  mixture,  and  *  ,  ) 

ke  the  pudding  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  houi*.  /J   . 

rime.— ^  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  is.  6d.  v 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons.  !  .t  ^ 

Seasonable  in  August,.  September  and  October.  1^  .  ' 

1715.— APRICOT  TART.    (PV.— Tourte  aux  Abrlcots.)  ;,    [ 

[ngredients. — 12  or  14  apricots,  sugar  to  taste,  puff-paste  or  short-  r ;  •  j 

1st.  '(^  ;. 

Bftode. — Break  the  apricots  in  half,  take  out  the  stones,  and  put  them  '<\''  \ 
o  a  pie-dish,  in  the  centre  of  which  place  a  very  small  cup  or  jar,  bottom  I 

permost ;  sweeten  with  good  moist  sugar,  but  add  no  water.    Line  the  '  i  'If 

ge  of  the  dish  with  paste,  puton  the  cover,  and  ornament  the  pie  in  any  of  i  ■  ■  ^ 

3  usual  modes.    Bake  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  -^i^. 

size ;  and  if  puff-paste  is  used,  glaze  it  about  10  minutes  before  the  pie  i| ' 

done,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  again  to  set  the  glaze.    Short  crust  ji 

srely  requires  a  little  sifted  sugar  sprinkled  over  it  before  being  sent  to  ft 

ble.  W 
Time.— i  to  ^  hour.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  is,  6i. 

Snffioient  for  4  or  5  persons.  [|j|    » 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October;  green  ones  rather  |[|    | 

rlier.  '  '  * 

Note. — Green  apricots  make  very  good  tarts,  but  they  should  be  boiled  with  a 
Lie  sugar  and  water  before  they  are  covered  with  the  crust. 

Lprtootl.— The  apricot  is  indiKenons  to  the  plains  of  Armenia,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
DOSt  every  climate,  temperate  or  tropical.  There  are  several  varieties.  The  skin  of  this 
lit  has  a  perfumed  flavour,  highly  esteemed.  A  good  apricot,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  an 
sellent  frutt.  It  has  been  somewhat  condenmed  for  its  laxative  qualities,  but  this  has  possibly 
sen  from  the  fruit  having  been  eaten  unripe,  or  in  too  great  quantity.  Delicate  persons  should 
i  eat  the  apricot  uncooked,  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  powdered  sugar.    The  apricot  makes 


:eliept  jam  and  marmalade,  and  there  are  several  foreign  preparations  of  it  which  are  con-  |  |    , 


lered  great  luxuries. 


716.— BAKED  OR  BOILED  ARROWROOT  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — 2  tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  ij'  pint  of  milk,  i  oz.  of 
itter,  the  rind  of  i  a  lemon,  2  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  a 
tie  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Mix  the  arrowroot  with  as  much  cold  milk  as  will  make  it  into 
smooth  batter,  moderately  thick ;  put  the  remainder  of  the  milk  into  a 
ewpan  with  the  lemon-peel  and  let  it  infuse  for  about  half  an  hour ; 
hen  it  boils,  strain  it  gently  to  the  batter,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  keep 
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it  smooth ;  then  add  the  butter,  beat  this  well  in  until  thoroughly  mixe 
and  sweeten  with  moist  sugar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  pie-dish,  roui 
which  has  been  placed  a  boraer  of  paste,  grate  a  httle  nutmeg  over  tl 
top,  and  bake  the  pudding  from  z  to  i^ hour, in  a  moderate  oven,  or  boil  it  tj 
same  length  of  time  in  a  well-buttered  basin.  To  enrich  this  puddin 
stir  to  the  other  ingredients,  just  before  it  is  put  in  the  oven,  3  we 
whisked  eggs  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy.  For  a  nursery  puddu 
the  addition  of  the  latter  ingredients  will  be  found  quite  supe^uoas, 
also  the  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

Time. — i  to  i^  hour,  baked  or  boiled.    Average  Cost,  ^d, 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Arrowroot.— In  India,  and  in  the  colonies,  by  the  process  of  rasping,  they  extract  fron 
vegetable  (Maranta  arundinacea)  a  sediment  nearly  resembling  Tapioca.  The  grated  pnlp 
sifted  into  a  quantity  of  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  strained  and  dried,  and  the  sedime 
thus  produced  is  called  Arrowroot.    Its  qualities  closely  resemble  those  of  Tapioca. 


1717— APRICOT  SOUFFLE.    (Fr.— Souffle  aux  Abricots 

Ingredients.— 5  or  6  eggs,  2  oz.  of  cornflour,  i  pint  of  mOk,  sugar  1 
taste,  a  tin  of  apricots. 

Mode. — Rub  the  apricots  through  a  fine  sieve,  first  boiling  them 
necessary  till  they  are  soft.  Put  the  milk  on  the  fire  and  mix  the  comfloi 
with  it,  stirring  till  it  thickens.  Add  the  fruit  and  sugar  to  taste,  then  th 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  beat  them  well.  Last  of  all  add  the  whites,  whippc 
to  a  froth,  and  bake  or  steam  the  souffle  at  once  for  20  or  30  minute 
If  baked,  the  oven  must  be  hot ;  if  steamed,  the  water  must  not  babb! 
after  the  souffl6  is  set  in  it. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  6d, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Any  other  fruit  may  be  used,  but  it  must  not  be  very  juicy.  It  shoul 
be  a  thick  puree  when  nibbed  through  the  sieve.  Any  superfluous  juice  or  S)rii] 
can  be  added  to  the  sauce  of  a  steamed  pudding;  a  bakea  one  is  usually  serve 
dry. 

1718.— A  BACHELOR'S  PUDDING. 

Ingredients, — 4  oz.  of  grated  bread,  4  oz,  of  currants,  4  02.  of  applet 
2  oz.  of  sugar,  3  eggs,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  a  little  grate 
nutmeg. 

Mode. — Pare,  core  and  mince  the  apples  very  finely,  sufiicient,  whe: 
minced,  to  make  4  oz. ;  add  to  these  the  currants,  which  should  be  wel 
washed,  the  grated  bread  and  sugar;  whisk  the  eggs,  beat  these  up  witJ 
the  remaining  ingredients,  and,  when  all  is  thoroughly  mixed,  put  th 


Bakewdl  Pudding,  819 

idding  into  a  buttered  basin,  tie  It  down  witii  a  olotti  asd  boil  for 

bours* 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost^  ^, 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons* 

Seasonable  from  Aa^st  to  March. 

1719.— BAKED  PUDDING. 

{Deiicious.) 
Ingredients ,^^3  penny  rolls,  4  oz.  of  almonds,  2  tables poonfuls   of 
g^an  I  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  peel  of  i  lemon,  z  oz,  of  butter, 
juart  of  milk,  8  eggs. 

Edode. — The  rolls  should  be  fresh  and  light.     Cut  them  into  thiB  slices 
d  line  the  bottom  of  a  well-buttered  pie-dish  with  them.     Pound   the 
nonds  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  with  the  sugar^  cinnamon  and  grated 
nou-peeh     Strew  half  this  miscttir©  over  the  roll,  cover  with  more  slices, 
3n  strew  the  rest  of  the  almond  mixture  and  cover  again  with  roll, 
tting  small  lumps  of  butter  on  top.    Whisk  the  eggs  well,  add  them 
the  milk  and  sweeten  to  taste,  then   pour  this   into  the  pie-dish  and 
ke  1  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.    When  done,  loosen  the  puddiag  by 
ssing  a  knife  along  the  edges,  turn  it  on  to  a  flat  dish  and  send  to  table 
th  wine  sauce  poured  over  it 
rime.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  \&.  M, 
Buffi cient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i72o.^BAKEWELL  PUDDING. 

{Very  Rich.) 
[ngredlents. — \  lb.  of  puff-paste,  5  eggs,  6  o^.  of  sugar ^  |  lb*  of  butler, 
)z,  of  alrnonds,  jam, 

Dili  ode. — ^Cover  a  dish  with  thin  paste  and  put  over  this  a  layer  of  any 
id  of  jam,  half  an  inch  thick  ;  put  the  yolks  of  5  eggs  into  a  basin  with  the 
lite  of  I,  and  beat  these  well  \  add  the  sifted  sugar,  the  butter,  which 
mid  be  melted  J  and  the  almonds,  which  should  be  well  pounded;  beat 
together  until  well  mixed,  then  pour  it  into  the  dish  over  the  Jam  and 
ke  for  I  hour  in  a  moderate  oven, 
rime.— I  houn    Average  Cost,  n.  6i, 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time, 

1721.-BAKEWELL  PUDDfNa 

{Amilur  Mode,} 
Ingredients.— }  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  i  pint  of  milk^  4  eggs,  z  oz,  of 
gar,  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz.  of  pounded  almonds,  jam. 
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Mode.— Put  the  bread-crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  then  ov( 
them  a  layer  of  jam  of  any  kind  that  may  be  preferred ;  mix  the  milk  an 
eggs  together ;  add  the  sugar,  butter  and  pounded  almonds;  beat  all  we 
together ;  pour  it  into  the  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  i  hour. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  ^d.  to  is.  6rf. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1722.-BABA  AU    RHUM. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.^f  flour,  i  oz.  of  German  yeast,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  7  or 
eggs,  I  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of  raisins,  sultanas  and  currants,  mixe( 
3  oz.  of  candied  peel,  a  pinch  of  salt.  For  the  sauce,  J  pint  of  rum,  hall 
pot  of  apricot  or  any  other  suitable  jam ;  ^  pint  of  water,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — Put  one  quarter  of  the  flour  to  rise  with  thefyeast,  salt  and  enou^ 
warm  water  to  make  a  sponge.  Mix  the  other  ingredients  in  a  large  basi 
adding  the  eggs  one  by  one  and  l>eating  it  thoroughly  with  the  hand  um 
it  is  full  of  bubbles.  When  the  sponge  has  risen  (it  should  be  set  for  i 
2  hours)  mix  that  in  also  and  beat  again.  Butter  a  flat  round  tin,  < 
small  tins,  put  in  the  cake  and,  when  it  has  risen  by  the  side  of  the  Rre 
double  its  size,  bake  it  in  a.  good  oven  and  turn  it  out.  For  the  sauce,  b( 
the  sugar  and  water  to  a  syrup,  add  the  jam,  and  strain.  Then  put  in  tl 
rum  and  let  it  just  boil.    Serve  with  the  baba. 

Average  Cost,  3s. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1723.-BARONESS  PUDDING. 

{Author's  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  suet, }  lb.  of  raisins,  weighed  after  being  stones 
1  lb.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  milk,  J  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Prepare  the  suet,  by  carefully  freeing  it  from  skin,  and  chop 
finely ;  stone  the  raisins  and  cut  them  in  halves,  and  mix  both  these  i 
gredients  with  the  salt  and  flour ;  moisten  the  whole  with  the  above  pr 
portion  of  milk,  stir  the  mixture  well  and  tie  the  pudding  in  a  floured  clo 
which  has  been  previously  wrung  out  in  boiling  water.  Put  the  puddi] 
into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil,  without  ceasing,  4^  houi 
Serve  merely  with  plain  sifted  sugar,  a  httle  of  which  may  be  sprinkl 
over  the  pudding. 

Time.— 4i  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter,  when  fresh  fruit  is  not  obtainable. 

Note.— This  pudding  the  Editress  cannot  too  highly  recommend.  The  reel 
was  kindly  given  to  her  family  by  a  lady  who  bore  the  title  here  prefixed  to 


Barberry  TarU 
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with  all  who  have  partakeTi  of  it,  it  is  an  especial  favourite.  Nothing  k  of 
ter  consequence^  in  the  above  directions,  than  attention  to  the  time  of  boil- 
which  should  never  be  k$i  than  that  mentioned. 


I 


1724 -BARBERRY  TART. 

igredients.— To  every  lb*  of  barhctrieii  allow  ]  lb.  of  lump  sugar; 
e. 

[ode.— Pick  the  barberries  from  the  stalks, 
put  the  fruit  into  11  stoae  jar ;  place  this  jar 
oiling  AvatcT,  atid  let  it  simmer  very  slowly    /^ 
I  til©  fniit  is  soft ;  then  put  it  into  a  pre-    v 
mg' pan  with  the  sugar  and  boil  gently  for  15 
ates  ;  line  a  tart  let- pan  with  paste,  bake  it, 
when  the  paste  is  cold^  fill  with  the  bar- 
berries and  ornament  the  tart  with  a  few  baked  leaves 
of  paste,  cut  out  as  shown  in  Che  engraving* 

Time.— i  hour  to  bake  tlic  tart.    Average  Cost| 
4i.  per  pint. 
Seaaonable  in  autumn. 

BATtwrrlae  \liffhttni  V%ii^afii).—A.  fruit  of  suth  i;rcat  acidity  i}iAt 
even  bird  %  ref  u  se  tQ  ea  i  it.  1  u  t  b  is  respec  r,  il  nb<hrly  £t  pprpachc  » tbe  la  m- 
(irind,    Whta  boiled  with  iu^^r,  It  makaa  a  very  Ei^reeablc  prc'iitirve  or 


Ltu'  IS  furr-rxsTi. 


jeUyv  .iccordtne  to  the  diJTcreiu  modes  of  prep:^fin|^iu    B^j-berrUs  are 
CAlcuUtcd  lo  allay  hem  and  ibirat  in  pctsons  amicus  with  fevers.    The 


ulro  uM-d  as  h  Jrv  sw<!Ct[»f:4t  ;iDd  in  &U|i;jiJ<ptuniftor  cumlits  \  art  pickled 
with  vtnc^^u  Atid  are  used  for  various  culijiary  pur^Krsti^.  They  are  well 


; 


SARSKIlJr)I.a. 


coaira&tiDg  %q  weJI  and  producing  a  very  %QQd  cficqt 


1725.-BAKED  BATTER  PUDDING. 

Igredientfl." 1 1  pint  q(  milk,  4  tablespgonful^.  of  flour, :;  0^.  of  butter, 

gs,  a  little  salt. 

[ode.— Mix  the  fluur  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold   uiilk ;  make  the 

ibder  hot   and  pour  it  on  to  the  flour,  keeping   the  mixture  well 

ed ;  add  the  butter,  eggs  and  salt ;  beat  the  whole  well  and  put  the 

iin^  into  a  buttered  pie  dish  ;  bake  for  tbrec-quarters  of  an  hour  and 

e  with  sweet  sance,  wine  sauce  or  stewed  fruit.     Bake  J  m  snmll  cups, 

makes  very  pretty  httlc  puddings  and  should  be  eaten  with  the  same 

impauiments  as  ab€^  c, 

ime,— i  hour.    Average  Coat,  g.f. 

afflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

easomable  at  any  time. 

1  £ 
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I726.~-BAKED  BATTER  PUDDING. 

(With  Dried  or  Fresh  Fruit,) 


Ingredients. — li  pint  of  milk,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  3  eggs,  2 
of  finely-shredded  suet,  i  lb.  of  currants,  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  the  milk,  flour  and  eggs  to  a  smooth  batter;  add  a  li 
salt,  the  suet  and  the  currants,  which  should  be  well  washed,  picked 
dried  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  pie-dish  and  bake  in  a  mode 
oven  for  i^  hour.  When  fresh  fruits  are  in  season,  this  pudding  is 
ceedingly  nice,  with  damsons,  plums,  red  currants,  gooseberries  or  app 
when  made  with  these,  the  pudding  must  be  thickly  sprinkled  over  1 
sifted  sugar.  Boiled  batter  pudding,  with  fruit  is  made  in  the  si 
manner,  by  putting  the  fruit  into  a  buttered  basin  and  filling  it  up  \ 
batter  made  in  the  above  proportion,  but  omitting  the  suet  It  must 
sent  quickly  to  table  and  covered  plentifully  with  sifted  sugar. 

Time. — Baked  batter  pudding,  with  fruit,  i^  to  i^  hour;  boi 
ditto,  i^  to  li  hour;  allowing  that  both  are  made  with  the  ab 
proportion  of  butter.  Smaller  puddings  will  be  done  enough  in  i  c 
hour.    Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  with  dried  fruits. 


1727.-BOILED  BATTER  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — 3  eggs,  i  or.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  milk,  3  tablespoon 
of  flour,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  and  add  sufficient  milk  to  moii 
it ;  carefully  tub  down  all  the  lumps  with  a  spoon,  then  pour  in  the 
inainder  of  the  milk  and  stir  in  the  butter,  which  should  be  previoi 
melted  ;  keep  beating  the  mixture,  add  the  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  a 
when  the  batter  is  quite  smooth,  put  it  into  a  well-buttered  basin,  tv 
down  very  tightly,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water ;  move  the  basin  ab 
for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  put  into  the  water,  to  prevent  the  fl 
Settling  in  any  part,  and  boil  for  kn  hour  and  a  quarter.  This  pudd 
may  also  be  boiled  in  a  floured  cloth  that  has  been  wetted  in  hot  wat 
it  will  then  take  a  few  minutes  less  than  when  boiled  in  a  basin.  S< 
these  puddings  very  quickly  to  table,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce,  wi 
sauce,  stewed  fruit,  or  jam  of  any  kind ;  when  the  latter  is  used,  a  li 
of  it  may  be  placed  round  the  dish  in  small  quantities  as  a  garnish. 

Time. — i^  hour  in  a  basin,  i  hour  in  a  cloth.    Average  Costy  yd» 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Brandy  Pudding. 
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t72S.-ORANGE  BATTER  PUDDING. 

I  pint  of  milk,  ij  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  3  table- 


&gs, 


[ngredientB.— 4  eg 

>onfuls  of  f^onr. 

Iklode. — Make  tbe  batter  with  the  above  iDgrediciits,  put  it  into  a  well- 

ttered  basm^  tie  it  down  with  a  doth,  and  boil  for  1  hour.     As  soon  as 

s  turned  out  of  the  basin,  put  a  small  jar  of  orange  marmalade  all  over 

:  top^  and  send  the  pudding  very  quickly  to  table. 

riiae,—  I  hour.    Average  Cost,  with  the  marmalade,  is.  ji. 

^ufScient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

>ea30liabte  at  any  time  ;  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 


i»<! 
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1739-BAKED   BREAD  PUDDINa 

Jlgredients. — i  lb,  of  grated  bread,  i  pint  of  milk,  4  eggs,  4  oz.  of 
ter,  4  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  3  o?»  of  candied  peel,  6  bitter  almonds, 
able  spoonful  of  brandy. 

!flode>— Put  the  miJk  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  bitter  almonds ;  let  it 
ase  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point ;  strain  it  on 
the  bread-crumbs,  and  let  these  remain  till  cold  ;  then  add  the  eggs, 
icb  should  be  well  whisked,  the  butter,  sugar  and  brandy,  and  beat  the 
3ding  well,  until  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  line  the  bot- 
1  of  a  pie-dish  with  the  caiidied  peel,  shcod  thin,  piit  in  the  mixture 
I  bake  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  houn 
rime.— Nearly  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  ^. 
lofflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

^ote. — A  few  currants  may  be  Bubstitutcd  for  the  c.-ind icd  peej,  and  will  be 
nd  an  excellent  addition  to  this  pudding ;  tbey  should  be  beaten  m  with  the 
ttUT£,  and  not  laid  ai  the  bottom  of  the  pie>d[sh« 

1730.— BRANDY  PUDDINa 

[ngrediente* — ^Dried  cherries  or  raisins,  3  French  rolls,  z  glasses  of 
mdy,  4  eggs,  J  lb.  of  sugar,  J  of  a  nutmegi  ^  of  a  lemon,  J  pint  oi  new 
Ik  or  cream,  ratafias  or  macaroons. 

^ode.^ — ^Line  a  mould  with  jar  raisins  or  dried  cherries  j  then,  with 
n  slices  of  roll,  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  roll,  ratafia  and  fruit, 
inkling:  in  the  2  glasses  of  brandy.     Make  a  custard  of  the  remaining 
;redients,  pour  it  over  the  cakes  and  let  it  stand  awhile.    Then  cover 
Ih  a  floured  cloth  aod  boil  1  hour.    Serve  with  sauce  round. 
rime.—  li  hour,    Ayerage  Cost,  zs,  Qd, 
Sufflcient  for  G  persons. 
Seasonable  at  aoy  timci„ 


i 


8a4  Recipes  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 

1731.-VERY  PLAIN  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — Odd  pieces  of  crust  or  crumb  of  bread :  to  every  que 
allow  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  3  oz.  of  mo 
sugar,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i^  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Break  the  bread  into  small  pieces,  and  pour  on  them  as  mu 
boiling  water  as  will  soak  them  well.  Let  these  stand  till  the  water 
cool ;  then  press  it  out,  and  mash  the  bread  with  a  fork  until  it 
quite  free  from  lumps.  Measure  this  pulp,  and  to  every  quart  stir 
salt,  nutmeg,  sugar  and  currants  in  the  above  proportion ;  mix  all  W( 
together  and  put  it  into  a  well-buttered  pie-dish.  Smooth  the  surfa 
with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  and  place  the  butter  in  small  pieces  over  t 
top,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  serve  very  h< 
Boiling  milk  substituted  for  the  boiling  water  would  very  much  impro^ 
this  pudding. 

Time.— i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  (k/.,  exclusive  of  the  bread. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1732-BOILED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Ingredients, — i^  pint  of  milk,  j  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  sugar  to  tasi 
4  eggs,  I  oz,  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  currants,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg 

Mode. — Make  the  milk  boiling,  and  pour  it  on  the  bread-crumbs ;  1 
these  remain  till  cold  ;  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  taking  care  tfa 
the  eggs  are  well  beaten,  and  the  currants  well  washed,  picked  and  dric 
Beat  the  pudding  well,  and  put  it  into  a  buttered  basin ;  tie  it  do\ 
tightly  with  a  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  ai 
a  quarter  ;  turn  it  out  of  the  basin  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Any  0( 
pieces  or  scraps  of  bread  answer  for  this  pudding ;  but  they  should  1 
soaked  overnight,  and,  when  wanted  for  use,  should  have  the  wat 
well  squeezed  from  them. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

BnaA.~Bread  ocmUins,  in  its  eomposxtion,  in  the  form  of  vegetable  albumen  and  vegetal 
fibrine,  two  ot  the  chief  conatitnents  of  flesh,  and,  in  ita  incombastible  constituents,  the  sa 
which  are  indispensible  for  sanguification,  of  the  same  onality  and  in  the  same  proportion 
flesh.  But  flesh  contains,  besides  these,  a  number  of  sunstances  which  are  entirefjr  wanting 
vegetable  food  :  and  on  these  peculiar  constituents  of  flesh  depends  certain  effects,  by  whict 
is  essentially  distinguished  from  other  articles  of  food. 

1733.— BROWNBREAD  PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—)  lb.  of  brown  bread-crumbs,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb. 
suet,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  2  tab) 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 


Bread  Puddings* 
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Iliffode. — Grate  three -qaarters  of  a  lb.  of  crumbs  from  a  stale  brown 
if ;  add  to  these  the  currants  and  suet,  and  be  particular  that  the  latter 
haely  chopped.    Put  in  the  remaining  iugredients ;  beat  the  pudding  well 
a  few  minutes ;  put  it  into  a  buttered  basin  or  mould ;  tie  it  dowo 
btly,  and  boil  for  nearly  4  hours.    Send  sweet  &auce  to  table  with  it. 
rime,— Nearly  4  hours.    Average  Coat,  15*  6rf. 
Sufficient  for  G  or  7  persons. 
SeaBon&ble  at  any  time ;  but  more  suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 

1734^-MINIATURE  BREAD  PUDDINGS. 

[Bgredients.— I  pint  of  milk,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  4  eggs,  2  oz. 
butter,  sugar  to  taste  J  stablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  i  tcaspoonful  of  fiuely- 
nced  lemon-pee  L 

^Ode.— Make  the  milk  boiling,  pour  it  on  to  the  bread-crumbs,  and 
them  soak  for  about  half  an  houn  Beat  the  eggs,  mix  these  with  the 
iad-cnimbs,  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  and  stir  well  until  all  is 
jToughly  mixed.  Butter  some  small  eups  ;  rather  more  than  half  fill 
?m  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  20  misutes  to 
li  an  houn  ^ud  serve  with  sweet  sauce<  A  few  currants  may  be  added 
these  puddings  ;  about  3  oz,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  above  qnan- 
r. 

rime*— ao  minutes  to  ^  hour.    Average  Coat,  is, 
Sufficient  for  7  or  8  small  puddings, 
Seasonable  at  any  lime. 


1735— A  NICE  BREAD   PUDDING, 

[ngredientfi* — }  teacupful  of  milk,  i  teacupful  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
f^^.  loaf-sugar,  nutmeg. 

Modflp— Boil  the  milk  and  pour  it  boiling  over  the  bread-cmrabs,  and 
them  coo!*     Then  beat  very  finely,  and  add  the  eggf  the  yolk  and 
lite  beaten  separately,  a  little  pounded  loaf-sugar  and  grated  nutmeg, 
titer  a  large  cup,  pour  in  the  mixture,  tie  a  buttered  paper  over  it,  then 
it  in  a  cloth  and  boil  for  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
rime.— 4  hour.    Average  CoBt,  zd, 
Safflcient  for  1  person. 
Beasonable  at  any  time, 

1736^-BAKED  BREAD-AND-BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Ingrediezita. — 9  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  ij  pint  of  milk,  4  eggs, 
gar  to  taste^  ^  lb.  of  currants,  flavouring  of  vanilla,  grated  lemon -peel  or 
itmeg. 
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Mode. — Cut  9  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  not  very  thick,  and  put  th* 
into  a  pie-dish,  with  currants  between  each  layer  and  on  the  top.  Sweel 
and  flavour  the  milk,  either  by  infusing  a  little  lemon-peel  in  it,  or 
adding  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla ;  well  whisk  the  eggs,  and  s 
these  to  the  milk.  Strain  this  over  the  bread  and  butter,  and  bake  ic 
moderate  oven  for  i  hour,  or  rather  longer.  This  pudding  may  by  v< 
much  enriched  by  adding  cream,  candied  peel,  or  more  eggs  than  stat 
above.  It  should  not  be  turned  out,  but  sent  to  table  in  the  pie-dish,  a 
is  better  for  being  made  about  2  hours  before  it  is  baked. 

Time.— I  hour,  or  rather  longer.    Average  Cost,  i  id. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Butter.—Butter  is  indispensable  in  almost  all  culinary  preparatio 
n  moderation,  is  easily  digested  ;  it  is  nutritious  and  iattemng,  an 


jtions.  Good  fresh  butter,  u< 
in  moderation,  is  easily  digested  ;  it  is  nutritious  and  fattening,  and  ia  lar  more  easily  diges 
than  any  other  of  the  oleaginous  iubstances  sometimss  used  in  its  place. 


1737.-BROWN  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 3  oz,  of  flour,  x  oz.  of  chopped  suet,  i  egg,  2  oz. 
treacle,  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  i  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  ac 
^  teaspoonful  of  lemon  flavouring. 

Mode. — Mix  the  tartaric  acid  and  soda  with  the  flour ;  add  the  su 
finely  chopped,  beat  the  egg  in  a  cup,  and  add  the  treacle  to  it,  beati 
it  well  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  add  the  lemon-flavouring,  and  ir 
all  thoroughly.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  basin,  but  do  not  fill  it  or  tie  tJ 
pudding  down,  as  it  will  rise.  Steam  for  3  hours;  serve  with  wi 
sauce. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Avenge  Coat,  ^d. 

SOQfBOnable  in  winter. 


1738.-BEIGNETS  SOUFFLES. 

Ingredient8.~i  pint  of  water,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  of  whii 
sugar,  3  or  4  eggs,  £&t  to  fiy,  lemon-peel  or  vanilla  to  flavour,  about  i  1 
of  flour. 

Mode. — Boil  the  butter  and  water,  and  stir  in  enough  flour  to  mal 
the  mixture  stiff  enough  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  then  add  tli 
yolks  of  the  eggs  and  beat  it  well.  When  cold,  stir  in  the  whites  of  tl: 
eggs  whipped  to  a  stiff  firoth,  and  fry  in  spoonfuls  in  very  hot  fat  or  oi 
Serve  immediately,  with  sifted  sugar.  ^  slit  can  be  cut  in  each  and 
piece  of  jelly  inserted.  Cheese  is  sometimes  put  in.  Of  course,  in  tha 
case,  cayenne  pepper  must  be  substituted  for  the  sugar. 

Average  Cost,  gd. 

Snflicient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Cabinet  Pudding.  8a;  " 

1739— ECLAIRS* 

ngredients.— The  same  as  No.  1738. 

iode^^Mix  exactly  as  N©,  1738;  rather  Etiff,    Bake  the  mixture  (in*  llj; 

id  of  frying  it)  on  sheets  in  strips  3  or  4  inches  long,  or  in  roiind  pieces^ 

^  oven  must  not  be  very  hot.    When  cold,  glaze  them  with  chocolate 

>ther  icing ;  slit  each  cake,  and  put  in  a  spoonful  of  cream  or  custard, 

otired  to  taste,  ' 


f4* 


i74o.-CABrNET,  OR  CHANCELLORS,  PUDDtNG- 

ngrediente, — li  oz,  of  candied  peel^  4  oz.  of  currants,  4  dozen  sultanas, 
;w  slices  of  Savoy  cake,  sponge  cake,  a  French  roll,  4  eggs^  i  pint  of 
k,  grated  lemon  rind,  J  nutmegs  3  tabl ©spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
lode* — Melt  some  butter  to  a  pastCi  and  with  it  well  grease  the 
[lid  or  basin  in  which  the  pudding  is  to  be  boiled,  taking  care  that 
i  buttered  in  every  part*  Cut  the  peel  into  thin  slices,  and  place  these 
a  fanciful  device  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  fill  in  the 
ces  between  with  currants  and  sultanas  ;  then  add  a  #^ 

shces  of  sponge-cake  or  French  roll ;  drop  a  few     ^M0m  *|^Bk. 
ps  of  melted  butter  on  these,  and  between  each  layer     s^^iJ^S^S  {    j 

inkle  a  few  currants.     Proceed  in  tbis  manner  till  the  *" 

uld  is  nearly  full;  then  flavour  the  milk  with  nutmeg     ^^"'*"=*  ri:^ni^u. 
I  grated  lemon-rind ;  add  the  sugar,  and  stir  to  this  the  eggs,  which 
uld  be  well  beaten.     Beat  this  mixture  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  stram 
Qto  the  mould,  which  should  be  quite  full;  tie  a  piece  of  buttered 
jerover  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  z  hours  ;  then  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth, 

ft  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  t  houn  In  taking 
p,  let  it  stand  for  a  minute  or  two  before;  the  cloth  is  removed  ;  then 
ckly  turn  it  out  of  the  monld  or  basin,  and  servo  with  sweet  sauce,  sepa- 
eiy.    The  flavonring  of  this  pudding  may  be  varied,  by  substituting  for 

lemon-rind  essence  of  vanilla  or  bitter  almonds  ;  and  it  may  he  made 
ch  richer  by  using  cream ;  but  tbis  is  not  at  all  necessary.    This  pud- 
g  is  very  delicious  when  iced, 
rime,—!  hour.    Average  Cost,  u,  6J, 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons, 
Reasonable  at  anytime, 

1741.-A  PLAIN  CABINET  OR  BOILED  BREAD  AND- 

BUTTER  PUDDING, 

tllgredientB,— 2  o^.  of  raisins,  a  few  thin  iiljces  of  bread-and-butter* 

ggs,  1  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  J  nutmeg, 

Mode.— 'Butter  a  puddlng-baBin,  and  Hne  the  inaide  with  a  layer  ol 
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raisins  that  have  been  previously  stoned  ;  then  nearly  fill  the  basin  v 
slices  of  bread  and  batter  with  the  crust  cut  off,  and,  in  another  ba 
beat  the  eggs ;  add  to  them  the  milk,  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg ;  mix 
well  together  and  pour  the  whole  on  to  the  bread  and  butter;  let  it  sts 
half  an  hour,  then  tie  a  floured  cloth  over  it ;  boil  for  i  hour  and  serve  m 
sweet  sauce.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  basin  is  quite  full  before 
cloth  is  tied  over. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Coat,  9^. 

Suffloient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1742.— CANARY  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — The  weight  of  3  eggs  in  sugar  and  butler,  the  Mcigli( 
2  eggs  in  flour,  the  rind  of  i  small  lemon,  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Melt  the  butter  to  a  liquid  state,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  oil ;  1 
to  this  the  sugar  and  finely-minced  lemon  peel  and  gradually  dredge  in 
flour,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred  ;  whisk  the  eggs ;  add  these  to 
pudding ;  beat  all  the  ingredients  until  thoroughly  blended,  and  put  th 
into  a  buttered  mould  or  basin ;  boil  for  2  hours  and  serve  with  sw 
sauce. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1743.-BAKED  OR  BOILED  CARROT  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— i-  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  4  oz.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  stoE 
raisins,  J  lb.  of  carrot,  J  lb.  of  currants,  3  oz.  of  sugar,  3  eggs,  mi 
^  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Boil  the  carrots  until  tender  enough  to  mash  to  a  pulp  :  a 
the  remaining  ingredients  and  moisten  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  t 
pudding  of  the  consistency  of  thick  batter.  If  to  be  boiled,  put  the  m 
ture  into  a  buttered  basin,  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth  and  boil  for  2 J  houj 
if  to  be  baked,  put  it  into  a  pie-dish  and  bake  for  nearly  an  hour ;  turc 
out  of  the  dish,  strew  sifted  sugar  over  it  and  serve. 

Time.— 2j  hours  to  boil ;  i  hour  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  IS.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 
OarroU,  says  Lieblg.  contain  the  same  kind  of  sbgar  as  the  juice  of  the  sugar-catie. 

1744.— CARAMEL  PUDDING.    (F/.— Creme  Renvers6e. 

Ingredient8.--6  oz.  of  sugar,  i  gill  of  water,  i  J  pint  of  new  milk,  6  yol 
and  4  whites  of  eggs,  sugar  to  taste. 


ChcYfy  Tart, 


Sag 


nSode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  togatb^r  until  it  Is  dark  brown i  then 
rin  a  buttered  mould  or  basin  and  coat  it  over  wit  a  this  carameL  I'he 
5t  plan  is  to  put  in  the  caramel  a  ad  keep  turning  it  rouud  and  round 
it  IS  set  Put  in  the  other  ingredients,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
sted  and  then  atraioed,  cover  and  steam  it  v^iy  gently  for  one  hour. 
e  water  round  must  not  bubble.  When  it  ia  f|«ite  cold  turn  it  out 
■efnllv. 

Vverage  Ccmt,  qd. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons- 
Seasonable  at  any  time, 

I745--ROYAL  COBURG  PUDDINGS. 

[ngredients.— I  pint  oi  new  milk,  6  oz.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  sugar,  6  02.  of 
:ter,  6  oz,  of  currants,  6  eggs»  brandy  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste, 
yiode. — Mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  batter  with  the  milk,  add  the  re- 
ining ingredients  gradually  and  when  well  mixed,  put  it  into  four  basins 
moulds,  half  full ;  bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  turn  the  puddings 
on  a  dish  and  serve  with  ^vine  sauce. 
rime.—}  hour.    Average  Costj  u.  gd, 
Jufflcient  for  7  or  S  persons. 
JeaBOnable  at  any  time. 

1 74G— CORN-FLOUR  PUDDINGS. 

ngredients.— 2  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-flour,  ij  pint  of  miikj  T  table- 

onful  of  moist  sugar,  i  egjj. 

ij0(jg^_Mix  the  corn-flour  into  a  smooth  paste  with  a  httle  cold  milk ; 

I  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  pour  it  boiling  on  the  paste;  stir  in  the  sugar 

I  egg  and  pour  into  a  pie -dish ;  bake  for  20  minutes, 

[^ime.— 30  minutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  ^d, 

Jufflcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Reasonable  at  any  time. 


iy47,_CHERRY  TART.    (F^,— Flan  de  C^rrsesO 

ngredienta,— li  lb,  of  cherries,  2  small  tablespoonfuls  of  moist  sugar, 
K  of  short-crust,  No.  167^  or  i68o» 

Sode. — ^Pick  the  stalks  from  the  cherries,  put  them,  with  the  sugar,  into 
lit'P  pie-dish  just  capable  of  holding  them,  with  a  small  cup  placed 
ide  down  in  the  midst  of  them*  Make  a  short-crtist  with  half  a  pound 
ftour,  by  either  of  the  recipes  Nos.  1679  or  1680  ;  lay  a  border  round  the 
je  of  the  disht  put  on  the  cover  and  ornament  the  edges ;  bake  in  a 
sk  oven  from  half  an  hour  to  40  minutas ;  strew  fin?]y-sifted  sugar  over 
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and  serve  hot  or  cold,  although  the  latter  is  the  more  usual  mode.  II 
more  economical  to  make  two  or  three  tarts  at  one  time,  as  the  trimmii 
from  one  tart  answer  for  lining  the  edges  of  the  dish  for  another  and 
much  paste  is  not  required  ,as  \^hen  they  are  ms 
singly.  Unless  for  family  use,  never  make  fruit-pies 
very  large  dishes ;  select  them,  however,  as  dup 
possible. 

Time.— ^  hour  to  40  minutes.   Average  Cost, 
full  season,  10^. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 

Note. — ^A  few  currants  added  to  the  cherries  will  be  foi 
to  impart  a  nice  piquant  taste  to  them. 

Cherrlei.— According  to  Lucunas,the  cherry-tree  was  known  in  Asa 
the  year  of  Rome  660.    Seventy  different  q>ecies  of  cherriest  wild  mad 
tivated,  exist,  which  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  differe 
CHERHY.  of  their  form,  size  and  colour.    The  French  distil  from  cherries  a  hm 

named  hirxch-wasser  (eau  de  cirises) ;  the  Italians  prepare,  from  a  cn< 
called  marusca,  the  liqueur  named  marasguin,  sweeter  and  more  a^eeable  than  the  former.  ' 
most  wholesome  cherries  hare  a  tender  and  delicate  skin ;  those  with  a  hard  skin  should  be  v 
carefully  masticated.  Sweetmeats,  syrups,  tarts,  entremets,  ftc,  of  cherries  are  univers 
approved. 

1748.-CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 5  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  i  oz.  of  pounded  almonds,  J 
of  chocolate,  J  pint  of  milk,  or  milk  and  cream  mixed,  3  oz.  of  sugar,  vani 
flavouring,  3  eggs.  « 

Mode. — Boil  the  milk  with  the  chocolate  and  sugar  and  pour  it  on  1 
bread.  Add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  flavouring  and  beat  well.  Th 
butter  a  mould  thoroughly.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth  and  a 
the  cream,  if  any  is  used.  Steam  it  for  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  firm,  a 
serve  with  custard  or  cream  sauce  flavoured  with  vanilla. 

Time.— -I  hour.    Average  Cost,  15. 

iSufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Chocolate  powder  or  good  cocoa  can  replace  the  chocolate.  If  1 
pudding  must  be  made  in  a  hurry,  the  whites  and  yolts  of  the  eggs  can  be  put 
together. 

1749— COCOA-NUT  PIE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  grated  nut,  i  quart  of  milk,  i  glass  of  white  wii 
8  eggs,  4  heaped  dessertspoonfuls  of  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
biscuit,  puff"- paste,  ^  a  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Carefully  free  the  nut  from  the  brown  outer  skin  and  put  it 
a  saucepan  to  boil  very  slowly  for  8  minutes.  Pound  the  sugar  finely  a 
t)eat  it  to  a  froth  with  the  eggs,  melt  and  pour  in  the  butter,  add  the  wii 
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d  wheu  tlic  milk  an<3  nut  are  quite  cool  add  these  iDgredientSi  beating 
oroughJy,  Grate  the  half  of  a  small  nutmegj  pound,  the  biscuit  and  add 
the  above.  Line  deep  platus  with  puff-paste  and  put  a  rim  of  the  samet 
them  with  the  above  mixture  and  bake  at  once  for  10  minutes,  or  till 
B  paste  is  done. 

Time.— Altogether  30  minutes.  Average  COflt,  is,  5i,  ^vithout  tho 
If-paste. 

Buffi  oient  for  ^  pies. 
Beasonabla  in  autumn. 

1750--CODLING  TART. 
Ingredients.— 6  or  8  codlings,  3  0*.  of  pounded  lump  sugari  short- crust, 
K  1680. 

Diode. — The  fruit  must  be  scalded  and  thea  the  skin  removed ;  put 
em  uDCut  into  a  tart  dish  with  a  Uttle  of  the  water  they  were  scalded  or 
iled  io.  Sprinkle  over  them  pounded  lump  sugar.  Let  them  get  quite 
td^  then  put  an  edging  of  good  paste  round  the  dish,  brush  the  crust  with 
lite  of  egg  J  and  having  sprinkled  sugar  over  the  top,  send  to  table  with  a 
:e  plain  custard* 

rimep— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

175U— COLD  PUDDING. 
Ingredients, —4  eggs,   i  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  a  Uttle  grated 
11  on -rind,  3  or,  of  raisins,  4  tablespoon  fuls  of  marmalade,  a  few  sHces  of 
onge-cakc. 

Mode,— Sweeten  the  milk  with  lump  sugar,  add  a  little  grated  lemon- 
id  and  stir  to  this  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  whisked :   line  a 
ttered  mould  with  the  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  in  half;  spread  the  shces 
cake  with  the  marmalade  and  place  them  in  the  mould;  then  pour  in  the 
stard,  tie  the  pudding  down  with  pai>er  and  a  cloth,  and  boil  gently  for 
iour ;  when  cold,  turn  it  out  and  serve. 
rime.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  li,  2d, 
Sufficient  iw  5  or  6  pei'sons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time, 

1752.-COLLEGE   PUDDINGS. 
Ingredients,--!  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  6  or,  of  huely^chopped  suet, 
b.  of  currants,  a  few  thin  slices  of  candied  peel,  3  ojc,  of  sugar,  [  nutmeg, 
?gs;s,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode.— Put  the  bread-crumbs  into  a  basin ;  add  the  suet,  currants, 
ndied  peel,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  grated,  and  attr  these  Ingredients  until 
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they  are  thoroughly  mixed.    Beat  up  the  eggs,  moisten  the  pudding  wi 
these  and  put  in  the  brandy ;  beat  well  for  a  few  minutes,  then  form  t 
mixture  into  round  balls  or  egg-shaped  pieces  ;  fry  these  in  hot  butter 
lard,  letting  them  stew  in  it  until  thoroughly  done,  and  turn  them  two 
three  times  till  of  a  fine  light  brown :  drain  them  on  a  piece  of  blottic 
paper  before  the  fire,  dish  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost|  is.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  puddings. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i753~CRACKER    PIE. 

IngiredientSh — 1  soda  biscuit,  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  teacupful 
fine  white  sugar,  short-crust,  No.  1679. 

Mode. — Break  the  biscuit  into  small  pieces,  pour  a  teacupful  of  boUii 
water  on  it  and  leave  it,  close  covered,  to  swell.  Then  grate  on  it  t 
yellow  rind  of  the  lemon,  add  the  strained  juice  and  the  sugar,  and  beat 
well.  Then  proceed  exactly  as  in  making  an  apple  pie,  pouring  in  tl 
above  mixture  in  place  of  fruit.  Sift  pounded  sugar  on  the  top  when  t! 
pie  is  baked. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Ooat,  3i.  without  the  paste. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1754— COMARQUES   PUDDING. 

(ExcelUni.) 

Ingredients.— 5  eggs,  3  tablespoonfula  of  flour,  3  tablespoonfols 
powdered  sugar,  rind  of  i  lemon,  i  pint  of  cream,  different  kinds 
preserve. 

Mode* — Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  separately  and  put  the 
into  different  basins  ;  stir  the  flour,  sugar  and  lemon-peel  into  the  yolk 
whip  the  cream  very  thick  and  put  it  on  a  sieve  to  harden ;  then  ac 
it,  with  the  white  of  the  eggs,  to  the  other  ingredients  and  pour  the  mi 
ture  into  little  deep  saucers  just  before  putting  into  the  oven.  Bake  abo 
half  an  hour.  When  they  are  taken  out,  a  very  thin  layer  of  different  kin 
of  preserve  should  be  put  upon  each  and  they  should  be  piled  one  abo 
another.  A  little  whipped  cream  placed  here  and  there  on  the  pudding 
a  garnish  would  be  found  to  improve  the  appearance  of  this  dish. 

Time.— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  ^. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I7SS-CURRANT   DUMPLINGS. 

Zngredients.'-i  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  currants,  rather  mo: 
than  \  pint  of  water. 


Black  or  Red  Currant  Pudding. 


^ 


lode.— Chop  the  suet  finely^  mix  it  with  the  fiour  and  add  the  currants, 

ch  should  be  nicely  washetli  picked  and  dried ;  mix  the  whole  to  a  hmp 

te  with  the  water  (if  wanted  very  nice  i>se  milk)  ;  divide  it  into  7  or 

umpliDgs ;    tie  them  i a  clotha  and  boil  for  r  j  hour.    They  may  be 

ed  without  a  cloth ;  they  should  then  bo  made  into  round  baUs  and 

pped  into  boilm*:  water  and  should  be  mov^ed  about  at  fir^t,  to  prevent 

n  from  stickinj;  to  the  bottom  of  tho  .saiicopan,   Serve 

1  a  cut  lemon,  cold  butter  and  sifted  sugar,  \^\ 

ime.— In  a  cloth,  i:^  hour  ]  without,  ]  houn    Avftf-  ^i 

\  Costy  6^. 

ufflcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

easonable  at  anv  time. 


ZAJfra    CUflRAMTS. 


Aver- 


ateOiOTant^,— The  dried  frtjit  which  Roes  bv  the  name  of  cumnts 
ocers*  shops  11  not  a  currant  really,  bat  a  fimnll  hind  of  grape.  chicAy 
iTdted  in  the  Morea  and  the  tonuu  T&land&,  Corfii^  Zante»  fltc.  Those 
inte  are  cult ivatfrH  in  an  iuitneiiEQ  plain^  undtsr  the  shelter  of  inoun* 
on  the  shore  of  the  iaUnd,  where  tha  ^un  baj;  gr€-ai  p Diver  and 
!S  them  to  maturity.  WhtEi  lE^thered  and  dried  b^  the  sun  and  air* 
oats,  thfly  are  convened  lo  niaj^a/ineM,  heaped  tDgether,  and  left  to 
until  ready  for  ahippini^.  Tbtv  ara  thou  dug  om  bv  irop  crowbars, 
leninto  cask*,  and  enported.  The  fertile  vale  of "  2aiiLe  the  Woody  " 
aces  about  9,000,000  Ibsn  of  currants  aqnualljr.  In  C4k«t  and  puddings  this  dcUcioufl  little 
e  is  most  eitenalvfily  n^ed ;  in  facti  wo  could  QOt  tuakfii  a  pium  pudding  without  the 
iQts. 

1756--BOILED    CURRANT    PUDDING. 

(Plain  and  £conojnicaL) 
agredients.— I  lb,  of  flour,  |  lb.  of  suet,  i  lb»  of  currants,  milk. 
lode.— Wash  the  currants^  dry  thera  thoroughly  and  pick  a\v  ay  any 
ks  or  grit ;  chop  the  suet  finely  ;  mis  all  the  inj^edients  together  and 
sten  with  sufficient  miJk  to  make  the  pudding  into  a  stiff  batter ;  tie  it 
in  a  floured  cloth,  put  it  into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  3.J  hours;  serve 
1  a  cut  lemon,  cold  butter  and  sifted  sugar. 
Ime.— 3J  hours.    Average  Ct)gt,  10^. 
lUfflclGllt  for  7  or  8  persons. 
iesisonable  at  any  time. 

I757--BLACK  OR   RED  CURRANT  PUDDING. 

ngredlents^— I  quart  of  red  or  black  curraats,  measured  with  the 
ks;  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  suet  cnist,  No,  1684,  or  butter  crust,  No.  1682. 
llode. — Make,  with  ^  lb.  of  flour,  either  a  suet  crust  or  butter  crust 
5  former  is  usually  made) ;  butter  a  basia  and  line  it  with  part  of  tlie 
St:  put  in  the  currants, which  should  be  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and 
inkle  the  sugar  over  them  ;  put  the  cover  of  the  pudding  on,  make  the 
:es  very  secure^  that  the  juice  does  not  escape;  tie  it  down  with  a 
ired  clotli,  put  it  into  boilinj^  water  and  boil  from  2 J  to  3  hours.  Boiled 
bout  a  basin,  allow  half  ac  hour  les^.    We  have  allowed  rather  a  large 
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proportion  of  sugar,  but  we  find  fruit-puddings  are  so  much  more  ji 
a»d  palatable  when  well  sweetened  before  they  are  boiled,  besides  b 
more  economical.  A  few  raspberries  added  to  red-currant  pudding  a 
very  Dice  addition :  about  half  a  pint  would  be  sufHcieut  for  the  ab 
quantity  of  fruit.  Fruit-puddings  are  very  deUcious  if,  when  they 
turned  out  of  ihu  basin  the  crust  is  browned  with  a  salamander,  or  put 
a  very  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  colour  it : 
makes  it  crisp  on  the  surface. 

Time. — 2i  to  3  hours ;  without  a  basin,  2  to  2\  ho 
Average  Cost,  in  full^eason,  &/. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 


Oarraati.— The  utility  of  carrants.  red.  black  or  white,  has  lose 
established  in  domestic  economy.  The  juice  of  the  red  species,  if  b 
with  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  substance  c 
currant  jelly ^  much  employed  in  sauces,  and  very  valuable  in  the  ci 
sore  throats  and  colds.  The  French  mix  it  with  sugar  and  water, 
thus  form  an  agre«>able  beverage.  The  juice  of  currants  is  a  valv 
remedy  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels :  and,  in  febrile  complaints, 
useful  on  account  of  its  readily  quenching  thirst,  and  for  its  cooling  e 
on  the  stomach.  White  and  flesh-coloured  currants  have,  with  the  ei 
tion  of  the  iulness  of  flavour,  in  every  respect  the  same  aualities  as 
.    .  red  species.    Both  white  and  red  curranu  are  pleasant  additions  to 

dessert,  but  the  black  variety  is  mostly  used  for  culinary  and  medi( 

purpose  ^  e«pecrisilly  in  the  form  of  jelly  for  quinscys.    The  lea  ires  of  the  black  currant  m 

pIcMiUil  tea. 


1758.-RED  CURRANT  AND  RASPBERRY  TART. 

Ingredients, — ijpint  of  picked  currants,  J  pint  of  raspberries,  3  hea 
tablespooDfuls  of  moist  sugar,  J  lb.  of  short-crust,  No.  1680. 

Mode.— Stnp  the  currants  from  the  stalks  and  put  them  into  a  d 
pie-dish.  With  a  small  cup  placed  in  the  midst,  bottom  upwards ;  add 
raspberries  und  sugar ;  place  a  border  of  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  d 
cover  with  crust,  ornament  the  edges  and  bake  from 
half  to  three -quarters  of  an  hour ;  strew  some  sifted 
sugar  o^'er  before  being  sent  to  table.    This  tart  is  more 
generally  served  cold  than  hot. 

Time.— i  to  J  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  4^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 


R&t]}berrlea.— There  are  two  sorts  of  raspberries,  the  red  and  the 
white.  £oLti  ihf  isfiCDt  and  flavour  of  this  fruit  are  very  refreshing,  and 
the  berry  iiself  i%  esceedingly  wholesome  and  invaluaole  to  people  of  a 
tiervDits  QT  bUiouH  fc^mperament.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  of  its 
IxrUig  cuhivalt^  with  the  same  amount  of  care  which  is  bestowed  upon 
iMNiw  other  of  ilic  berry  tribe,  although  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  a 
more  careful  cultivaition  would  not  be  repaid  by  a  considerable  improve- 
roent  in  the  «Ize  and  flavour  of  the  berry;  neither,  as  an  eating  fruit, 
is  it  so  untvertally  ee^teemed  as  the  strawberry,  with  whose  lusciousness 
and  peculiarly  ai^ee^ble  flavour  it  can  bear  no  comparison.  In  Scotland,  raspberry. 

h  i«  foiund  in  larc<^  quantities,  growing  wild,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after 
lit  the  woods  by  children.    Its  juice  is  rich  and  abundant,  and,  to  many,  extremely  agreeable, 
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1759-CUSTARD  PIE. 

Bgredients.  — I  quart  of  new  milkj  12  peach  leaves,  or   rind  oi   I 
ion,  I  tablespoon ful  o(  flaur,  3  c^s^,  sugar  to  taste,  puff- paste. 
Sode. — Put  the  uiilk  and  flavourinij  into  a  saucepan  on  the  fire*  -anti 
it  infiise  till  U  tastes  stron.^ly,  then  straiot  return  to  the  pan  and  draw 
3  the  side  of  tlie  fire^  where  it  may  still  ttoil  ^(^ntly.     Mix  the  flour  to  a 
)oth  paste  with  a  little  cold  milk,  then  stir  it  into  the  saucepan,  stir  ibf 
linute,  then  remove  from  the  fue  and  let  it  cool,  after  which  add  the 
ar  and  well- be  at  en  eggs,     Kme  deep  dishes  with  puff- paste,  pour  in  the 
tare  and  bake  for  120  minutes  in  a  quick  oven, 
■ime.— i  to  %  hour.    Average  Cost,  Stf**  without  the  paste, 
iufflcient  for  ^  pies. 
ieasonable  at  any  time. 


1760,-BAKED  CUSTARD  PUDDING, 
ogredients.— t}  pint  of  milk^  the  rind  of  J  lemoti»  i  lb-  of  moist  sugar, 

lode.— Put  the  milk  into  a  saiicepan  with  the  sugar  and  lemon  rind,  and 
this  infuse  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  untd  the  milk  is  well  flavoured ; 
sk  the  eggSt  yolks  and  whites;  pour  the  milk  to  them,  stirring  all  the 
le;  then  have  ready  a  pie-dish,  lined  at  the  edge  with  paste  ready 
ed ;  strain  the  ctistard  into  the  dish,  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top 
bake  in  a  very  dow  nven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  rather  longer. 
5  flavour  of  tlii^  pudding  may  be  varied  by  substituting  bitter  almonds 
the  lemon-rmd  ;  and  it  may  be  very  much  enriched  by  using  half  cream 
I  half  milk,  and  doubling  the  quantity  of  eggs, 
'ime.— i  to  i  hour.    Average  Cos^  9^, 
infflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Reasonable  at  any  time. 

ote. — This  pudding  is  Yisually  served  cold  with  fruit  tarts. 


II 


1761.-BOILED  CUSTARD  PUDDING- 
Qgredients.— I  pint  of  milk,  i  tablespoonfnlof  ftour,  4  eggs,  flavouring 
aste. 

lode.— Flavour  the  milk  by  infusing  in  it  a  little  lemon^rind  or  cinna- 
1 ;  whisk  the  eg^s,  stir  the  flour  gradually  to  these,  and  pour  over  them 
milk,  and  stir  the  mixture  well.  Butter  a  basin  that  will  exactly  hold 
put  in  the  custard,  and  tie  a  floured  cloth  over;  plunge  it  into  boiling 
er,  and  turn  it  about  for  a  few  minutes,  to  prevent  the  flour  from 
tling  in  one  oart.    Boilit  slowly  for  half  an  hovir;  turn  it  out  of  the 
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basin  aud  oerve.     The  pudding  may  be  garnished  with  red'Currant  jel 
and  sweet  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it* 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Costi  yd, 

Suffloient  for  s  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1762.— CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 3  tablespoonfuls  of  maizena,  i  quart  of  milk,  x  cup 
of  sugar,  3  eggs,  sherry,  jam. 

Mode. — Heat  the  milk  to  near  boiling,  add  the  maizena,  previous 
dissolved  in  a  part  of  the  milk,  then  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  t 
sugar;  let  it  boil  for  5  minutes,  stirring  briskly;  flavour  according 
taste.  Put  a  layer  of  oake,  soaked  in  sherry,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dii 
or  deep  glass  dish,  then  a  layer  of  strawberry  jam,  then  pour  the  custa 
over,  and  set  it  by  to  cooL    It  makes  a  delicious  dish. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Bnfflolent  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1763.-DAM8ON  TART. 

Ingredients.— li  pint  of  damsons,  ^  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  sh 
or  puff-crust,  No.  1680,  1675. 

Mode. — Put  the  damsons,  with  the  sugar  between  them,  into  a  de 
pie-dish,  in  the  midst  of  which  place  a  small  cup  or  jar  turned  upsi 
down ;  pile  the  fruit  high  in  the  middle,  line  the  edges  of  the  dish  w 
short  or  puff-crust,  whichever  may  be  preferred ;  put  on  the  cover,  on 
ment  the  edges,  and  bake  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  go 
oven.    If  puff-crust  is  used,  about  10  minutes  before  1 
pie  is  done,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  brush  it  over  w 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth  with  the  blade  o 
knife;  strew  some  sifted  sugar  over,  and  a  few  drc 
of  water,  and  put  the  tart  back  to  finish  baking;  w 
short  crust,  a  Httle  plain  sifted  sugar  sprinkled  over, 
all  that  will  be  required. 
Time.— i  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 

DAMSONS.  DaaiBOM.— Whether  for  jam,  jelly,  pie,  padding,  water,  Ice,  wine,  di 

fruit  or  preserved,  the  damson,  or  damascene  (for  it  was  originally  brou 
from  Damascus,  whence  its  name),  is  invaluable.  It  combines  sugary  and  acid  qaalitiec 
happy  proportions,  when  fun  ripe.  It  is  a  fruit  easily  cultivated;  and,  if  budded  nine  inc 
trom  the  ground  on  vigorous  stocks,  it  will  grow  several  feet  high  in  the  first  year,  and  make  i 
standards  in  the  year  following.  Amonsst  the  list  of  the  best  sorts  of  baking  plums,  the  dam 
stands  first,  not  only  on  aoconnt  of  the  abundance  of  its  juice,  but  also  on  account  of  its  » 
softening.    Because  of  tfae  roughness  of  its  flavour,  it  requires  a  large  quantity  of  sugar. 


Empress  Pudding. 
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i764.^DAMSON   PUDDING. 

Igredients,— t^  pint  of  damsons,  }  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  \  lb,  of  suet 
utter  crust. 

[ode.— Make  a  suet  crust  with  three-quarters  of  a  pouad  of  flour  by 
3e  No.  1684,  iine  a  buttered  puddiDg-basia  with  a  portion  of  it ;  ailtlie 
tt  with  the  damsonst  sweeten  them,  and  put  on  the  lid ;  pinch  the 
«  of  the  crust  together,  that  the  juice  does  not  escape;  tic  over  a 
ed  cloth,  put  the  pudding  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  from  3^  to  5 
s. 

™o«— 2^  to  3  hours.    Average  Costj  Si- 
iffloient  for  6  or  7  persons* 
)a80Iiable  in  September  and  October. 

1765— DELHI   PUDDING- 

Lgredients.— 4  large  apples,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  i  teaspoonful  of 
;ed  lemon-pet^l,  2  large  tablcspoonfuls  of  sugar,  6  oz.  of  currajits,  :]  lb, 
let-crust,  No,  1684. 

Ode.—Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  slices  j  put  them  into  a 
epan,  with  the  nutmegs  lemon-peel  and  sugar ;  stir  them  over  the 
intil  soft ;  then  have  ready  the  above  proportion  of  crust,  roll  it  out 
spread  the  apples  over  the  paste,  sprinkle  over  the  currants,  roll 
mdding  up,  closing  the  ends  properly,  tie  it  in  a  floured  cloth,  and 
For  2  hours. 
me.— 2  hours.    Average  Coat,  loi, 

ifficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
lasonable  from  Augfust  to  March. 


lyea-EMPRESS  PUDDING. 

gredients.— I  lb,  of  rice,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  eggs,  jam,  Eufficitnf 
to  soften  the  rice. 

ode.— Boil  the  rice  in  the  milk  until  very  soft ;  then  add  the  butter^ 
t  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  latter  ingredient  as  put  in,  and  set  it  by 
ol.  Well  beat  the  eggs,  stir  these  in,  and  line  a  dish  with  pufi-paste ; 
►ver  this  a  layer  of  rice,  then  a  tbin  layer  oi  any  kind  of  jam,  then 
ler  layer  of  rice,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  nnti!  the  dish  is  full, 
)ake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  pudding 
be  eaten  hot  or  cold  :  if  the  latter,  it  will  be  much  improved  by 
ig  a  boiled  custard  poured  over  it, 
me.—}  hour.  Average  Coat>  is. 
ifficient  for  6  or  7  persons,  ^ 

asonable  at  any  time. 
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1767.-EXETER   PUDDING. 

(Very  Rich.) 

Ingredients.— 10  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  4  oz.  of  sago,  7  oz.  of  fine! 
chopped  suet,  6  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind  of  i  a  lemon,  J  pint  of  nii 
7  eggs,  4  tablespoonfiils  of  cream,  4  small  sponge-cakes,  2  oz.  of  ratafia 
4  lb.  of  jam. 

Mode.— Put  the  bread-crumbs  into  a  basin  with  the  sago,  suet,  suga 
minced  lemon.peel,  rum  and  4  eggs ;  stir  these  ingredients  well  togethe 
then  add  three  more  eggs  and  the  cream,  and  let  the  mixture  be  w( 
beaten.  Then  butter  a  mould,  strew  in  a  few  bread-crumbs,  and  covi 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  ratafias ;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  the  mixtur 
then  a  layer  of  sliced  sponge-cake  spread  thickly  with  any  kind  of  jan 
then  add  some  ratafias,  then  some  of  the  mixture  and  sponge-cake,  at 
so  on  until  the  mould  is  full,  taking  care  that  a  layer  of  the  mixture  is  c 
the  top  of  the  pudding.  Bake  in  a  good  oven  from  three-quarters  to  oj 
hour,  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce  :--Put  3  tablespoonfuls  of  blac 
currant  jelly  into  a  stewpan,  add  2  glasses  of  sherry,  and,  when  wan 
turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  mould,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  he 

Time.— From  iioi\  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d, 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1768.-FIG  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  figs,  i  lb.  of  suet  4  lb.  of  flour,  J  lb.  of  brea- 
crumbs,  2  eggs,  milk. 

Mode.— Cut  the  figs  into  small  pieces,  grate  the  bread  finely,  and  chc 
the  suet  very  small ;  mix  these  well  together,  add  the  flour,  the  egg 
M'hich  should  be  well  beaten,  and  sufficient  milk  to  form  the  whole  into 
stiff  paste;  butter  a  mould  or  basin,  press  the  pudding  into  it  ve: 
closely,  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  for  three  hours,  or  rather  longc 
turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  with  melted  butter,  wine-sauce,  ( 
cream. 

Time.— 3  hours,  or  longer.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable. — Suitable  for  a  winter  pudding. 

1769— FIG  PUDDING. 

(Staffordshire  Rezipe,) 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  figs,  6  oz.  of  suet,  ?  lb.  of  flour,  milk. 

Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely,  mix  with  it  the  flour,  and  make  these  inl 
a  smooth  paste  with  milk ;  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  incl 
cut  the  figs  in  small  pieces,  and  strew  them  over  the  paste ;  roll  it  Uj 
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s  the  ends  securCf  tie  Ibc  padding  iu  a  clotfar  and  boil  it  irom  i^  Xq  z 

s. 

ilie.--ii  to  2  hours.    Avaraige  Cost,  15, 

iffioient  for  5  or  6  peisoni^. 

^asonable  at  any  time. 

i77o.-FiG   PUDDING. 

{A  noiher  Modi.) 

gredients. — i  lb.  of  figs,  1  lb,  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  bread -cmmbs,  treacle, 
r. 

ode. — Chop  the  sQct  and  figs  finely,  then  mix  with  the  bread-crumbs, 
a.  little  sugar  and  enough  treacle  to  make  a  paste.     Butter  a  mould, 
in  the  mixture,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half. 
me.— ij  hour.    Average  Goat,  la/. 
iffident  for  3  or  4  persons. 
^asonable  in  winter, 

177'— FLOATING    PUDDING. 

igredients. — i  quart  of  milk,  5  tablespoonfals  of  corn-flour,  3  eggs, 

of  sugar,  I  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  flavouring, 

ode. — Nearly  buil  the  milk,  and  meantime  make  a  smooth  batter  of 

;om- flour,  well-whisked  eggs»  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  adding  the  flavouring, 

stir  into  the  milk  until  it  thickens.     Have  a  dish  ready  with  half  the 

r  strewed  over  the   bottomj  pour  in  the  hot   pudding,  strew  the 

under  of  the  sugar  over  it,  cover  close,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.   When 

,  the  pudding  will  be  found  floating  in  a  sweet  syrup, 

ime.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Coat,  ^d, 

ifflcient  for  3  or  4  persona. 

^asonable  in  summer. 

1772— FOLKESTONE   PUDDiNGPIES. 

Lgredients.— I  pint  of  milk,  3  o^*  of  ground  rice,  3  oz.  of  butter,  Jib. 
igar,  flavouring  of  lemon-peel  or  bay-leaf,  6  eggs,  puff-paste,  currants. 
ode. — Infuse  2  laurel  or  bay  leaves,  or  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  in 
nilk,  and  when  it  is  wclJ  flavoured,  strain  it,  and  add  the  rice ;  boil 
e  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time  ;  then  take  them  off" 
are,  stir  in  the  butter,  sugar  and  eggs,  and  let  these  latter  be  well 
en  before  they  are  added  to  the  other  ingredients  \  when  nearly  cold* 
some  patty-pans  with  pufl^-paste,  fill  with  the  custard,  strew  uvtreach 
V  currants,  and  bake  from  20  to  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven, 
ime.— 20  to  25  minutes*  Average  Cost,  u.  bd. 
tlfficient  to  All  a  dozen  patty- pans. 

easonable  at  any  time. 
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§40  Recipes  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 

1773  — DUCHES8E  CAKE.    (Fr.— Gateau  d  la  Duchesse.] 

Mode. — Take  any  good  sponge  or  Madeira  cake,  and  cut  it  into  roun( 
or  ovals  of  the  size  required,  and  about  |  inch  thick.  If  the  cal 
has  been  baked  on  purpose  for  gateaux,  it  will  already  be  of  the  require 
thickness,  but  any  cake  can  be  split  and  used.  Spread  each  piece  wit 
apricot  jam,  and  lay  them  one  over  the  other,  carefully  trimming  tl 
edges  with  a  sharp  knife.  Mix  together  over  a  slow  fire,  i  glass  < 
Maraschino  or  other  liquetir,  and  6  oz.  of  finely-sifted  sugar  with  cochine 
to  colour,  and  spread  this  over  the  gateau.  Ornament  it  with  pipings  < 
sugar  icing  or  with  dried  fruits,  chopped  pistachio  nuts,  tiny  lumps  < 
sugar-coloured  or  white,  or  cut  out  of  the  trimmings  small  oblong,  ova 
finger,  or  crescent-shaped  cakes,  ice  them  with  different  icing,  and  sti< 
them  round  the  larger  gateau.  This  is  but  one  mode  of  making  a  swei 
that  has  endless  variations.  For  instance,  chocolate  icing  or  plain  sugi 
icing  may  be  used,  or  the  cake  may  be  spread  thinly  with  apricot  jam  t 
marmalade  over  top  and  sides,  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  almonds  < 
pistachios ;  or  of  all  except  the  bottom  two  rounds  of  cake  the  centre  ca 
be  stamped  with  a  cutter,  and  the  hole  thus  left  can  be  filled  with  whippc 
cream. 

1774.-CHOCOLATE  ICING. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  sugar,  3  oz.  of  chocolate,  grated  or  in  powde 
vanilla  flavouring  if  there  is  already  none  in  the  chocolate,  a  small  te; 
cupful  of  water. 

Mode.— Melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  spread  the  cake  or  cakes,  and  di 
them  in  the  oven. 

i775.«FRUIT  TURNOVERS. 

(Suitable  for  Picnics,) 

lUgrediente.— Puff-paste,  No.  1675,  any  kind  of  fruit,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Make  some  puif-paste  by  recipe  No.  1675 ;  roll  it  out  to  ik 
thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  cut  it  out  in  pieces  of  a  circuls 
form  ;  pile  the  fruit  on  half  of  the  paste,  sprinkle  over  some  sugar,  w< 
the  edges  and  turn  the  paste  over.  Press  the  edges  together,  omamer 
them,  and  brush  the  turnovers,  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  sprink 
over  sifted  sugar,  and  bake  on  tins,  in  a  brisk  oven,  for  about  20  minute 
Instead  of  putting  the  fruit  in  raw,  it  may  be  boiled  down  with  a  litt 
sugar  first,  and  then  enclosed  in  the  crust ;  or  jam  of  any  kind  may  I 
substituted  for  fresh  fruit. 

Time. — 20  minutes. 

Sufficient. — ^  lb.  of  puff-paste  will  make  a  dozen  lurnovero. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


t 
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1776.-GERMAN    PUDDING. 

(Fn— Crfime  au  Caramel.) 

igredients. — z  teaspoonfuls  of  Hour,  i  teaspoonful   of  arrowroot, 

at  of  milky  z  oz.  of  butter»  sugar  to  taste,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  4 

{,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

[ode. — Boil  the  milk  with  the  lemon-rind  imtil  well-flavoured ;  then 

in  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  flour,  arrowroot,  butter,  and  sugar.    Boil 

e  ingredients  for  a  few  minutes,  keeping  them  well  stirred ;  then  take 

a  off  the  fire  and  mix  with  them  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten 

irately,  and  added  separately,    ^oil  aomp  sugar  to  capdy;  line  t^ 

Id  with  this,  put  in  the  brapdy,  then  the  inixture ;  tie  down  with  ^ 

i,  and  boil  for  rather  more  tbaP  l  bpur.    When  turped  out,  the  brc^ndy 

sugar  make  a  nice  sauce. 

ime,— Rather  more  than  j  hour.   Average  Copt,  ?^. 

afflclent  for  4  or  5  persons. 

&asoiXftble  at  any  time. 

777— DAMPFNUDELN,  OR  GERMAN  PUDDINGS, 

Igredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  5  eggs,  2  small  tablespoon, 
of  yeast,  3  tablespooniuls  of  finely-pounded  sugar,  milk,  a  very  Httle 

[ode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  into 
:h  put  the  yeast,  and  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 
;  make  this  into  a  batter  with  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  let  the 
ige  rise  in  a  warm  temperature.  When  sufficiently  risen,  mix  the  eggs, 
er,  sugar,  and  salt  with  a  little  more  warm  milk,  and  knead  the  whole 
together  with  the  hands,  beating  the  dough  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth, 
it  drops  from  the  fingers.  Then  cover  the  basin  with  a  cloth,  put  it 
warm  place,  and  when  the  dough  has  nicely  risen^  knead  it  into  small 
i ;  butter  the  bottom  of  a  deep  saut6«pan,  strew  over  some  pounded 
r,  and  let  the  dampfnudeln  be  laid  in,  but  do  not  let  them  touch  one 
her ;  then  pour  over  sufficient  milk  to  cover  them,  put  on  the  lid,  and 
bem  rise  to  twice  their  original  size  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Now  place 
1  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  to  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour,  and 
e  them  on  a  napkin,  with  custard  sauce,  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  a 
oU  of  any  fi*uit  that  may  be  preferred. 

ime. — i  to  }  hour  for  the  sponge  to  rise ;  lo  to  15  minutes  for  the 
lings  to  rise ;  10  minutes  to  bake  them  in  a  brisk  oven.    Average 

t,  15. 

nfficient  for  10  or  12  puddings. 
sasonable  at  any  time. 
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842  Recipes  for  Puddings  and  Pastry. 

i778.~GINGER  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of  suet,  \  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  2  lai 
teaspoonfuls  of  grated  ginger. 

Mode.— Shred  the  suet  very  fine,  mix  it  ivith  the  flour,  sugar,  a 
ginger ;  stir  all  well  together ;  butter  a  basin,  and  put  the  mixture  in  rfi 
tie  a  cloth  over,  and  boil  for  3  hours. 

Time.— -3  hours.    Average  Cost,  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I779--GINGERBREAD  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  gingerbread,  J  lb.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  treacle,  i  oz. 
sugar,  2  oz.  of  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  one  egg,  \  pint  of  mill 

Mode. — Crumble  the  gingerbread,  which  is  best  stale,  into  a  bas 
and  mix  with  the  flour,  stir  in  the  treacle,  sugar,vand  almonds,  beat  t 
egg  and  milk  together  for  five  minutes,  add  and  mix  thoroughly,  and  b 
2^  hours. 

Time.— 2}  hours  to  boil.    Average  Cost,  7<f. 

Snffloient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

1780.-GOLDEN  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  J  lb.  of  suet,  \  lb.  of  marmalac 
J  lb.  of  sugar,  4  eggs. 

Mode.— Put  the  bread-crumbs  into  a  basin ;  mix  them  with  the  su 
which  should  be  finely  minced,  the  marmalade,  and  the  sugar ;  stir 
these  ingredients  well  together,  beat  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  moisten  t 
pudding  with  these,  and,  when  well  mixed,  put  it  into  a  mould  or  butter 
basin ;  tie  down  with  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Wh 
turned  out,  strew  a  little  fine-sifted  sugar  over  the  top,  and  ser\'e. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  iid. 

Snffloient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— The  mould  may  be  ornamented  with  stoned  raisins,  arranged  in  a 
fanciful  pattern,  before  the  mixture  is  poured  in,  which  would  add  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  pudding.  For  a  plainer  pudding,  double  the  quantity 
the  bread-crumbs,  and  it  the  eggs  do  not  moisten  it  sufficiently,  use  a  little  mil 

1781.-BAKED  GOOSEBERRY  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— li  pint  of  gooseberries,  3  eggs,  li  oz.  of  butter,  J  pi 
of  bread-crumbs,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Put  the  gooseberries  into  ajar,  previously  cutting  off  the  to 
and  tails ;  place  this  jar  in  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boU  unt«l  the  §00? 
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BOILBD  FRUIT  PUDDING. 


ries  are  soft  enough  to  pulp ;  then  beat  them  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
to  every  pint  of  pulp  add  3  well-whisked  eggs,  ij  oz.  butter,  half  a 
:  of  bread-crumbs,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  beat  the  mixture  well,  put  a 
ler  of  puff-paste  round  the  edge  of  a  pie-dish,  put  in  the  pudding,  bake 
ibout  40  minutes,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve, 
ime.— About  40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  10^. 
afficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
easonable  from  May  to  July. 

1782.-BOILED  GOOSEBERRY  PUDDING. 

igredients.— i  lb.  of  suet  crust,  No.  1684,  i\  pint  of  green  gooseberries, 
of  moist  sugar. 

[ode. — Line  a  pudding-basin  with  suet  crust, 
1684,  roll  out  to  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off^the  tops  and  tails 
he  gooseberries ;  fill  the  basin  with  the  fruit, 
in  the  sugar,  and  cover  with  crust.    Pinch  the  edges  of  the  pudding 
ther,  tie  over  it  a  floured  cloth,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  from 
5  3  hours ;  turn  it  out  of  the  basin,  and  serve  with  a  jug  of  cream. 
Lme.— 2  J  to  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  lod, 
afficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Basonable  from  May  to  July. 

1783— GOOSEBERRY  TART. 

Igredients.— i^  pint  of  gooseberries,  i-  lb.  short-crust,  No.  1680,  \  lb. 

ioist  sugar. 

[ode. — With  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  off  the  tops  and  tails  of  the  goose- 
berries; put  them  into  a  deep  pie-dish,  pile  the  fruit 
high  in  the  centre,  and  put  in  the  sugar ;  line  the 
edge  of  the  dish  with  short-crust,  put  on  the  cover, 

JPfllV-JMS^"^      and  ornament  the  edges  of  the  tart ;  bake  in  a  good 

TnBf^Ky^jl,   oven  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  before 

iC#^^^^^     being  sent  to  table,  strew  over  it  some  fine-sifted 
sugar.    A  jug  of  cream,  or  a  dish  of  boiled  or  baked 
custards,  should  always  accompany  this  dish. 
Time.—}  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

lioosEBERRY.  SeasoHable  from  May  to  July. 

)8eb8rri0i.— The  red  and  the  white  are  the  two  principal  varieties  of  gooseberries.  The 
re  rather  the  more  acid ;  but,  when  covered  with  white  sugar,  are  most  wholesome,  because 
3gar  neutralizes  their  acidity.  Red  gooseberries  make  an  excellent  jelly,  which  is  light  and 
»hing,  but  not  very  nourishing.  It  is  good  for  bilious  and  plethoric  persons,  and  to  iuvalids 
rally  who  need  light  and  digestible  food.  It  is  a  fruit  from  which  maqv  dishes  might  be 
!.  All  sorts  of  gooseberries  are  agreeable  when  stewed,  and.  in  this  country  especially,  there 
Iruit  so  universally  in  favour.  In  Scotland  there  is  scarcely  a  cottagC'gard^n  without  its 
!t%Trv  bu'hes.    Several  of  the  species  arc  cultivated  with  the  nicest  care. 
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1784.— RED  GROATS  PUDDING. 

(A  Favourite  German  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— Ripe  currants  or  raspberries,  i  pint  of  red  wine,  i  lb. 
groats,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Press  the  fruit  in  a  sieve,  then  strain  the  juice,  and  add  to  ea 
pint  the  same  quantity  of  red  wine.  Sweeten  the  mixture  well,  then  p 
it  to  boil  in  a  clean  saucepan.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  dredge  or  sprinkle 
the  groats  (crushed  wheat  or  barley  will  do  equally  well) ;  stir  well  till  t 
inixture  thickens,  then  pour  it  into  a  wet  mould ;  kt  it  remain  till  perfeci 
cold,  then  turn  on  to  a  glass  dish,  and  serve  either  with  or  without  fn 
sauce. 

Time,— f  hour.   Average  Cost,  15.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seaaonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 

1785.-HALF.PAY  PUDDING- 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  suet,  J  (b.  of  currants,  J  lb.  of  raisins,  \  lb. 
flour,  J  lb.  of  bread-crumbs^  2  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle,  i  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely ;  mix  it  with  the  currants,  which  shoi 
be  nicely  washed  and  dried,  the  raisins,  which  should  be  stoned,  the  floi 
bread-crumbs  and  treacle  ;  moisten  with  the  milk,  beat  up  the  ingrediei 
until  all  are  thoroughly  mixed,  put  them  into  a  buttered  basin,  and  b 
the  pudding  for  3  J  hours. 

Time.— 3i  hours.   Average  Cost,  Sd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  tunc. 

1786.-HERODOTUS    PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  -}  lb.  of  good  figs,  6  oz.  of  su 
G  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  -}  saltspoonful  of  salt,  3  eggs,  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Mince  the  suet  and  figs  very  finely ;  add  the  remaining  ing; 
clients,  taking  care  that  the  eggs  are  well  whisked ;  beat  the  mixture  fo: 
few  minutes,  put  it  into  a  buttered  mould,  tie  it  down  with  a  floured  cloi 
and  boil  the  pudding  for  5  hours.    Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Time.— 5  hours.   Average  Cost,  iid. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i787.-HUNTER'S  PUDDING- 

Ingredieilts.— I  lb.  of  raisins,  I  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  suet,  1  lb. 
bread-crtimbs,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  8  eggs,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  ^ 
of  mixed  candied  peel,  i  glass  of  brandy,  10  drops  of  essence  of  lemc 
TO  drops  of  essence  of  almonds,  ^  nutmegt  z  blades  of  mace,  6  cloves. 
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xle. — Stone  and  shred  the  raisins  rather  small,  chop  the  suet  finely, 
lib  the  bread  until  all  lumps  are  well  broken ;  pound  the  spice  to 
er,  cut  the  candied  peel  into  thin  shreds,  and  mix  all  these  ingredients 
:ogether,  adding  the  sugar.    Beat  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth,  and  as 
are  beaten,  drop  into  them  the  essence  of  lemon  and  essence  of 
dds ;  stir  these  to  the  dry  ingredients,  mix  well,  and  add  the  brandy, 
he  pudding  firmly  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  6  hours  at  the  least : 
(  hours  would  be  still  better  for  it.    Serve  with  boiled  custard,  or  red- 
nt  jelly,  or  brandy  sauce. 
iie.--6  to  8  hours.   Average  Cost,  3s.  6<?, 
fficient  for  9  or  10  persons. 
Uionable  in  winter. 

-ICED  PUDDING.  (Fr.— Poudingglac6,<^/^Nesselrode.) 

{Parisian  Recipe,) 

{redients. — J  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  2  oz,  of  bitter  ones,  J  lb.  of 
.  8  eggs,  i^  pint  of  milk. 

>de. — Blanch  and  dry  the  almonds  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  then  pound 
in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a 
th  paste;  add  to  these  the  well- 
n  eggs,  the  sugar  and  milk;  stir 
ingredients  over  the  fire  until  they 
in,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil ; 
strain  and  put  the  mixture  into  the 
ng-pot ;  surround  it  with  ice,  and 
i  it  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  1789. 
1  quite  frozen,  fill  an  iced-pudding 
1,  put  on  the  lid,  and  keep  the 
ng  in  ice  until  required  for  table ; 
turn  it  out  on  the  dish,  and  garnish 
h  SL  compete  of  any  fruit  that  may 
eferred,  pouring  a  httle  over  the  top  of  the  pudding, 
>e  flavoured  with  vanilla,  Cura9oa  or  Maraschino. 
ne. — i  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture. 
isonable. — Served  all  the  year  round* 


ICED-PUDDING   MOULD. 


This  pudding 


1789.-ICED  APPLE    PUDDING. 

(French  Recipe,  after  Careme,) 
[redients. — 2  dozen  apples,  a  small  pot  of  apricot  jam,  ^  lb.  of  sugar, 
ille  orange,  i  pint  of  preserved  cherries,  J  lb,  of  raisins,  r  oz.  of 
u  2  oz.  of  almonds,  i  gill  of  Curagoa,  i  gill  of  Maraschino,  i  pint  of 
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Mode. — Peel,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  quarters,  and  sinuner  t 
over  the  fire  until  soft ;  then  mix  with  them  the  apricot-jam 
the  sugar,  on  which  the  rind  of  the  orange  should  be  previc 
rubbed ;  work  all  these  ingredients  through  a  ^ieve,  and 
them  into  the  freezing-pot.  Stone  the  raisins,  and  simmer  t 
in  a  little  S3nrup  for  a  few  minutes ;  add  these,  with  the  si 
citron,  the  almonds  cut  in  dice,  and  the  cherries 
drained  from  their  syrup,  to  the  ingredients  in 
the  freezing-pot ;  put  in  the  Cura9oa  and  Maras- 
chino, and  freeze  again  ;  add  as  much  whipped 
cream  as  will  be  required,  freeze  again,  and  fill 
the  mould.  Put  the  lid  on,  and  plunge  the 
mould  into  the  ice-pot ;  cover  it  with  a  wet  cloth 
and  pounded  ice  and  saltpetre,  where  it  should 
remain  until  wanted  for  table.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  of  the  mould  on  to  a  clean  and  neatly  folded 
napkin,  and  serve  as  sauce  a  little  iced  whipped 
cream,  in  a  sauce-tureen  or  glass  dish. 
Time. — i  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture. 
icE-PESTLE.    Seasonable  from  August  to  March.  freezikcpa 

Method  of  Working  the  Freezing  Apparatus Put  into  the  outer 

some  pounded  ice,  upon  which  strew  some  salt]>etre ;  then  fix  the  pewter  free: 
pot  upon  this,  and  surround  it  entirely  with  ice  and  saltpetre!  Wipe  the  c 
and  edges  of  the  pot,  pour  in  the  preparation,  and  close  the  lid ;  a  quartc 
an  hour  after,  begin  turning  the  freezing-pan  from  right  to  left,  and  when 
mixture  begins  to  be  firm  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  stir  it  about  with 
slice  or  spattle,  that  the  preparation  may  be  equally  congealed.  Close 
lid  again,  keep  working  from  right  to  left,  and.  from  time  to  time,  remove 
mixture  from  the  sides,  that  it  may  be  smooth ;  and  when  perfectly  froze 
is  ready  to  put  in  the  mould  ;  the  mould  should  then  be  placed  in  the  ice  a| 
where  it  should  remain  until  wanted  for  table. 


A 


1790.-ROLY-POLY  JAM   PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— f  lb.  of  suet-crust.  No.  1684,  f  lb.  of  any  kind  of  jai 

Mode. — Make  a  nice  light  suet-crust  by  recipe  No.  X684,  and  roll  it 
to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch.  Spread  the  jam  equally  over  it,  lea 
a  small  margin  of  paste  without  any,  where  the  pudding  joins.  Roll  i1 
fasten  the  ends  securely,  and  tie  it  in  a  floured  cloth ;  put  the  pud( 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Mincemeat  or  marmalade  i 
be  substituted  for  the  jam,  and  makes  excellent  puddings. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  gd, 

Sofflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable.— Suitable  for  winter  puddings,  when  fresh  fruit  is 
ODtainable, 
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rgi.-LEMON   CHEESE-CAKE   THAT  WILL   KEEP. 

gredlents, — 6  lemons,  6  eggs,  i  lb,  of  lump  sugar»  6  oz*  of  butter. 
3de. — Grate  4  lemons,  add  the  juice  of  6r  the  yolks  of  6   eggs  and 
s  of  2;  mix  tboroaghly,  aud  put  all  in  a  jug;  place  the  jug  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water ;  stir  one  way,  until  the  mixture  is  a  nicR  thick 
,    When  quite  cold,  cover  closely  ;  it  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight, 
oae.— ao  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  ryd, 
fficient  for  24  cheese -cakes, 
BAonable  at  any  time. 

1792— FRENCH    HONEY. 

Jredienta,— Take  i  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  6  eggs,  and 

hites  of  4,  the  juice  of  4  lemons^  the  grated  rind  of  ::  lemons,  and 

of  butter. 

)de-— Stir  this  mixture  over  a  sJow  fire  till  it  becomes  thick  like  honey, 

I  keep  good  a  year  in  a  cool  place,  and  is  very  nice  for  tarts. 

ne.—  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  n.  ^d. 

isouable  at  any  time. 

i793.~KAISER   PUDDING. 

fredients. — }  lb,  of  almonds,  i  orange,  6   eggs^  t  pint  of  cream, 

3  lemon  peel,  sliced  candied  peel,  sugar  to  taste. 

yde. — Pound  tlie  almonds  in  a  mortar,  squeezing  the  orange-Juice  on 

during  the  process.     Beat  the  egg  yolks,  and  stir  iri  gently  the  lemon 

tad  the  cream ;  last  add  the  well-whisked  whites  of  eggs.     Butter  or 

Tiould,  stick  thin  slices  of  candied  peel  and  blanched  almonds  over 

iir  in  the  above  mi^xture,  and  steam  it  for  i^  hour. 

ne.— li  honn    Average  CoBt>  23. 

fficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

isonable  at  any  time. 

i794'-LEMON    TARTLETS. 

Jrediente,— J  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  the  yolks 
igg-S  well  beaten,  1  lemon. 

Mle, — Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  grate  the  rind.     First  mix 
ugar  with  the  butter,  then  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then  the  lemon 
ind  juice  ;  mix  it  well  together.    Let  it  ataad  for  a  day  or  two;  it  is 
ready  for  use.    Line  some  patty-tins  with  pastrj',  aud  put  a  little  in 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  ;  keep  turning  them,  as  they  so  soon  burn. 
ne,— 2  dayj.    Average  CoBt^  St/, 
fflcient  for  13  tarts, 
it^Ona^lf  ^t  any  time, 
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1795  -LEMON  CHEESE-CAKES. 

XnSrecUents. — i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  6  eggs,  the  riad 
lemons  and  the  juice  of  3. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  carefully  grating 
lemon-rind  and  straining  the  juice.  Keep  stirring  the  mixture  over 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  it  begins  to  thicken :  when  of 
consistency  of  honey,  it  is  done ;  then  put  it  into  small  jars,  and  kee 
a  dry  place.  This  mixture  will  remain  good  3  or  4  months.  When  bd 
into  cheese-cakes,  add  a  few  pounded  almonds,  or  candied  peel,  or  gr; 
sweet  biscuit ;  line  some  patty-tins  with  good  puff-paste,  rather  more  1 
half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoi 
a  good  brisk  oven. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  ^, 

Sufficient  for  24  cheese-cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1796.-LEMON  MINCEMEAT. 

Ingredients.— 2  large  lemons,  6  large  apples,  i  lb.  of  suet,  i  It 
currants,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  2  oz.  of  candied  lemon-peel,  i  oz.  of  citron,  m 
spice  to  taste. 

Mode. — Pare  the  lemons,  squeeze  them,  and  boil  the  peel  until  tei 
enough  to  mash.  Add  to  the  mashed  lemon -peel  the  apples,  which  sh( 
be  pared,  cored  and  minced ;  the  chopped  suet,  currants,  sugar,  si 
peel  and  spice.  Strain  the  lemon-juice  to  these  ingredients,  stir  the  1 
ture  well,  and  put  it  in  a  jar  with  a  closely-fitting  lid,  Stir  occasion! 
and  in  a  week  or  lo  days  the  mincemeat  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  18  large  or  24  small  pies. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  about  the  beginning  of  December. 


1797.-LEMON  DUMPLINGS. 


Ingredlents.- 


Ib.  of  grated  bread,  ^  lb.  of  chopped  suet,  i  lb 
moist  sugar,  2  eggs,  i  large  lemon. 

Mode. — Mix  the  bread,  suet  and  moist  sugar  1 
together,  adding  the  lemon-peel,  which  should 
very  finely  minced.     Moisten  with  the  eggs  ; 
strained  lemon-juice ;  stir  well,  and  pat  the  mixt 
into  small  buttered  cups.    Tie  them  down  and  I 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Turn  them  out  on  a  dish,  strew  sifted  su 
over  them,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 
Time.--}  hour.    Average  Cost,  yd. 
Sufficient  for  6  dumplings. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


LBUON  OUMPLXNCS. 
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1798.— LEMON    PIE. 

Igredients. — The  juice  and  grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  i  cup  of  sugar, 
:s  of  2  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  milk  to  fill  pie-plate.    If  milk  is 
handy,  water  with  a  small  lump  of  butter  in  it  is  a  good  substitute. 
[ode- — Line  a  medium-sized  plate  or  dish  with  nice  pastry,  pour  in  the 
ard,  bake  until  done.    Beat  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
eten  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  spread  smoothly  over 
pie  when  baked,  aud  brown  lightly  in  the  oven. 
ime.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  5^. 
afficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
easonable  at  any  time. 

1799.-BAKED  LEMON  PUCDING. 
igredients. — ^The  yolks  of  4  eg^s,  4  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  i  lemon,  i 
►f  butter,  puff-crust. 

[ode. — Beat  the  eggs  to  a  froth;  mix  "dth  them  the  sugar  and  warmed 
er ;  stir  these  ingredients  well  together,  putting  in  the  grated  rind 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon-peel.    Line  a  shallow  dish  with  puff-paste ; 
in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  40  minutes ;  turn  the 
iing  out  of  the  dish,  strew  over  it  sifted  sugar,  and  serve. 
bne.— 40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod, 
dfflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
easonable  at  any  time. 

1800.-LEMON  PUDDING. 

{Another  Mode.) 
igredients.— 10  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  2  pints  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
non,  \  lb.  of  pounded  sugar,  4  eggs,  i  tablespoonfal  of  brandy. 
lode. — Bring  the  milk  to  the  boiling  point,  stir  in  the  butter  and  pour 
e  hot  over  the  bread-crumbs ;  add  the  sugar  and  very  finely  minced 
>n-peel ;  beat  the  eggBj  and  stir  these  in  with  the 
dy  to  the  other  ingredients  ;  put  a  paste  round  the 
,  and  bake  for  thrRC-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Ime.— f  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  2d. 
ifflcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
easonable  at  any  time. 

ion.— The  lemon  is  a  variety  of  the  citron.    The  juice  of  this  fruit 

i  one  of  our  most  popular  and  refreshing  beverages— lemonade, 

I  is  gently  stimulating  and  cooling,  and  soon  quenches  the  thirst. 

y  be  freely  partaken  oy  bilious  and  sanguine  temperaments ;  but 

[IS  with  irritable  stomachs  should  avoid  it,  on  account  of  its  acid 

ies.    The  fresh  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a  gentle  tonic,  and  wbond^ied 

rated,  is  used  in  flavouring  a  variety  of  culinary  preparations. 

ns  appear  in  company  with  the  orange  in  most  orange-growing 

rics.    They  were  only  known  to  the  Romans  at  a  very  late  period,  •  llmon  "  * 

,t  first  were  used  only  to  keep  the  mojhsfrom  their  eann^ts :  their 

y  was  unpleasant  to  them.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,  tne  lemon  was  hardly  known'otherwiss 

la  an  excellent  counter-poison.  ,    < 


m 
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1801.— LEMON  PUDDING. 

(A  nother  Mode,     Very  Rich.) 

Ingredidnts. — ^The  riud  and  juice  of  2  large  lemons,  \  lb.  of  loaf  sug 
J  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  8  eggs,  2  oz.  of  almonds,  ^  lb.  of  bull 
melted. 

Mode. — Mix  the  pounded  sugar  with  the  cream,  and  add  the  yolks 
eggs  and  the  butter,  which  should  be  previously  warmed.  Hhinch  a 
pound  the  almonds,  and  put  these,  with  the  grated  rind  and  strained  ju 
of  the  lemons,  to  the  other  inf^redients.  Stir  all  well  together ;  line  a  d 
with  puff-paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  for  i  hour. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i8o2.~BOIL€D  LEMON  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  chopped  suet,  *}  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  2  sm 
lemons,  6  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  \  lb.  of  flour,  2  eggs,  milk. 

Mode. — Mix  the  suet,  bread-crumbs,  sugar  and  flour  well  together,  ac 
ing  the  lemon-peel,  which  should  be  very  finely  minced,  and  the  jui 
which  should  be  strained.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  moisi 
with  the  eggs  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  the  pudding  of  the  consistei 
of  thick  batter ;  put  it  into  a  well-buttered  mould,  and  boil  for  3  J  houi 
turn  it  out,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce,  or  not, 
pleasure. 

Time.— 3i  hours.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— This  pudding  may  also  be  baked,  and  uill  be  found  very  good  :  it  v 
take  about  2  hours. 

1803.-PLAIN  LEMON  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  lard  or  dripping,  the  juice  oi 
large  lemon,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  sugar. 

Mode. — Make  the  above  proportions  of  flour  and  lard  into  a  smoo 
paste,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch.  Squee 
the  lemon-juice,  strain  it  into  a  cup,  stir  the  flour  into  it,  and  as  mm 
sugar ;  spread  it  over  the  paste,  roll  it  up,  secure  the  ends,  and  tic  tl 
pudding  in  a  floured  cloth.    Boil  for  2  hours. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  7^/. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Maizena  Pudding. 
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i8o4^LENT  POTATOES. 

igredieilts. — ^3  oz.  of  sweet,  3  bitter  almonds,  both  blanched  and 

ided,  8  oz.  of  batter,  a  httle  orange-flower  water,  4  eggs,  well-beaten ; 

ss  of  raisin  wine,  sugar  to  taste,  3  Savoy  biscuits,  grated. 

ode. — Mix  all  the  above  ingredients  together  and  beat  them  till  quite 

»th.    Make  balls  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  using  a  little  flour,  and  fry 

I  in  a  pan  full  of  lard  or  oil.    Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

rerage  Cost,  is,  Sd. 

iffldent  for  6  persons. 

lasoxxable  at  any  time. 


-  '1 


1805.-LENTIL  PUDDING, 
gredlents.— 3  oz.  of  lentil  flour,  i  oz,  of  cornflour,  a  pint  of  milk,  3 
a  pinch  of  salt. 

ode.7-Pour  the  milk,  boiling,  gradually  on  to  the  flour,  stirring  it ; 
t  cool  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  mix  well,  boil  an  hour  in  a  buttered 
mould.    Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
me.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d. 
ifficient  for  2  or  3  persons. 
asonable  at  any  time. 

1806.--MAIZENA  PUDDING. 

gredients.— 2  tablespoonfuls  of  Maizena,  i  tablespoonful  of  moist 
r,  I  egg,  i^  pint  of  milk. 

Dde. — Mix  the  Maizena   into   a    smooth  paste  with  a  little    cold 
place  the  rest  of  the  milk  in  a  clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil,  then 
it  boiling  on  the  paste,  stir  in  the  sugar  and  tg^,  pour  in  a  deep  dish, 
>ake  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
tne.— 25  minutes.   Average  Cost,  ^id. 
ifficient  for  3  persons. 
asonable  at  any  time. 

1807.--MANCHESTER  PUDDING. 

{To  Bat  Cold.) 

^edients. — ^3  oz.  of  grated  bread,  i  pint  of  milk,  a  strip  of  lemon- 
4  eggs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  sugar  to  taste,  pufT-paste,  jam,  3  tablespoon- 
)f  brandy. 

xle.— Flavour  the  milk  with  lemon-peel,  by  infusing  it  in  the  milk  for 
an  hour ;  then  strain  it  on  the  bread-crumbs,  and  boil  it  for  2  or  3 
tes ;  add  the  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  2,  the  butter,  sugar,  and 
iy ;  stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together ;  cover  a  pie-dish  with  puff- 

2   F 
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paste,  and  at  the  bottom  put  a  thick  layer  of  any  kind  of  jam ;  (^otir 
above  mixture,  cold,  on  the  jam,  and  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hoar.    Se 
cold,  with  a  little  sifted  sugar  sprinkled  over. 

Tiine.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.6d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1808.-SWEET  MACARONI  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 2^  oz.  of  macaroni,  2  pints  of  milk,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lem 
3  eggs,  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Put  the  macaroni,  with  a  pint  of  the  milk,  into  a  sauce] 

with  the  lemon-peel,,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  macaroni  is  tend 

then  put  it  into  a  pie-dish  without  the  peel ;  mix  the  other  pint  of  n 

with  the  eggs ;  stir  these  well  together,  adding  the  suj 

and  brandy,  and  pour  the  mixture  over  the  macarc 

Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a  mo 

rate  oven  for  half  an  hour.    To  make  this  pudding  1( 

•ilH  ^^S^^"\     °ice,  a  paste  should  be  laid  round  the  edge  of  the  di 


and,  for  variety,  a  layer  of  preserve  or  marmalade  n 
be  placed  on  the  macaroni ;  in  this  case  omit  the  bran 

Time. — }  hour  to  simmer  the  macaroni,  i  hour 
bake  the  pudding.    Average  Costy  15. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
MACARONI.  Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Macaroni  is  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  worked  up  with  water  into  a  pastei  to  which,  f: 
peculiar  process,  a  tubular  or  pipe  form  if  given,  in  order  that  it  may  cook  more  readily  in 
water.  That  of  smaller  diameter  than  macaroni  (which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quit 
called  vermicelli ;  and  when  smaller  still,  fidelini.  The  finest  is  made  firom  the  flour  of  the  h) 
grained  Black  Sea  wheat.    Macaroni  is  the  principal  article  of  food  in  many  p«Lrt3  of  It 


gem 
tubes ;  but  there  are  many  different  varieties. 

1809.-MACARONI  PUDDING. 

(An  Excellent  Way  of  Making,) 

Ingredients.— j  lb.  of  macaroni,  t  pint  of  sherry^  2  lemons,  ^  pini 
milk,  6  eggs,  i  lb.  of  Sultana  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  ;  i  oz. 
allspice. 

Mode» — Boil  the  macaroni  in  the  wine  and  lemon-juice  with  the  tJ 
lemon-rind  until  tender ;  then  add  the  milk  and  the  eggs,  well  beate 
pour  into  a  dish,  and  add  the  other  ingredients,  cover  with  puff-paste,  a 
bake  20  minutes.    Apple  sauce  is  the  nicest  to  serve  with  this  dish. 

Time.— 1  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost|  2^.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons, 

SesLSOPable  at  any  time.  ^ 


Marlborough  Pudding.  853  •  ; 

x8io.-^MACARONI   PUDDING.  J  ' 

(Simph  Method.)  ^\  -" 

ngredients. — \  lb.  of  macaroni,  i^  pint  of  milk,  3  eggs,  2  tablespoon-  r  . 

;  of  brown  sugar.  j  J 

Code. — Boil  the  macaroni  till  tender  in  a  pint  of  milk ;  then  put  it  into  | 

uttered  pie-dish,  put  in  the  sugar,  the  remainder  of  the  milk  and  the  '•• 

s,  beaten  very  thoroughly;  bake  for  half  an  hour.  jl  i 

?ime.— I  hour.    Average  Coit,  yd.  r 
laffloient  for  3  or  4  persons* 
leasoxxable  at  any  time. 


1813.— MARLBOROUGH  PUDDING. 

[igredients.— i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  4  eggs, 
-paste,  a  layer  of  any  kind  of  jam. 

lode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  stir  in  the  powdered  sugar,  whisk 
eggs,  and  add  these  to  the  other  ingredients.    When  these  are  well 


1811.--MANNA  KROUP  PUDDING. 

ngredients. — 3  tablespoonfuls  of  manna  kroup,  12  bitter  almonds,  * 

int  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  3  eggs.  :    ^ 

Code. — Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  in  a  mortar;  mix  them  with  VJ^ 

manna  kroup ;  pour  over  these  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  let  them  '    ^ 

}p  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  sugar  and  ;;    , 

well-beaten  eggs ;  mix  all  well  together ;  put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  !j    . 

I  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
!lme,-H  liour.   Average  Cost,  u. 
tuffldent  for  4  or  5  persons. 
^asonable  at  any  time. 

1812.-MAN8FIELD   PUDDING. 

ngredients. — ^The  cmmb  of  2  rolls,  I  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste, 
^gs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  6  oz.  of  chopped  suet,  flour,  currants 
nutmeg. 

lode. — Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  moisten  with  the  eggs, 
idy  and  cream ;  beat  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a 
lered  dish  or  mould,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  i^  hour.    Turn 
at,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve. 
Ime.— I J  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 
nffident  for  6  or  7  persons. 
easonable  at  any  time. 


i 
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mixed,  line  a  dish  with  puff-paste,  spread  over  a  layer  of  any  kind  of  jan 
that  may  be  preferred,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  pudding  fo 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  IS. 

Suffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1814.-MARMALADE  AND  VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— I  breakfastcupful  of  vermicelli,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mar 
malade,  J  lb.  of  raisins,  sugar  to  taste,  3  eggs,  milk. 

Mode.— Pour  some  boiling  milk  on  the  vermicelli,  and  let  it  remaii 
covered  for  10  minutes ;  then  beat  it  with  the  marmalade,  stoned  raisins 
sugar  and  beaten  eggs  j  stir  all  well  together,  put  the  mixture  into  a  butteret 
mould,  boil  for  i^  hour,  and  serve  with  custard  sauce. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1815.-MARROW  DUMPLINGS. 

{To  Serve  with  Roast  Meat^  in  Soups^  with  Salad,  &c,) 
{German  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — i  oz.  of  beef  marrow,  i  oz.  of  butter,  2  eggs,  2  penn] 
rolls,  I  teaspoonful  of  minced  onions,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  sal: 
and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Beat  the  marrow  and  butter  together  to  a  cream ;  well  whisl 
the  eggs,  and  add  these  to  the  other  ingredients.  When  they  are  wel 
stirred,  put  in  the  rolls,  which  should  previously  be  well  soaked  in  boiHni 
milk,  strained,  and  beaten  up  with  a  fork ;  add  the  remaining  ingredients 
omitting  the  minced  onions  where  the  flavour  is  disliked,  and  form  th< 
mixture  into  small  round  dumplings ;  drop  these  into  boiling  broth,  anc 
let  them  simmer  for  about  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  They  may  be  ser\'ec 
in  soup,  with  roast  meat,  or  with  salad,  as  in  Germany,  where  they  arc 
niore  frequently  sent  to  table  than  in  this  country.    They  are  very  good. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  J  hour.    Average  Cost,  6^. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  dumplings. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1816.— BAKED  OR  BOILED  MARROW  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — Jpint  of  bread-crumbs,  i^pint  of  milk,  6  oz.  of  marrow, 
4  eggs,  J  lb.  of  reiains  or  currants,  or  2  oz.  of  each ;  sugar  and  grated  nut 
meg  to  taste. 


Mincemeat. 


85s 


Mode.— Make  the  milk  boilinji;,  pour  it  hot  on  to  the  bread -cm  mbs,  and 
these  remaia  covered  for  about  half  an  hour ;  shred  the  m arrow ^  beat  up 
?  eggs,  and  mix  these  with  the  bread-crumbs ;  add  the  remaining 
predients,  beat  the  mixture  well,  and  either  put  it  into  a  buttered  mould 
d  boil  it  for  zl  hours^  or  put  it  into  a  pie-dish  lined  with  puff-paste,  and 
kefor  rather  more  than  three- quarters  of  an  hour  ;  before  sending  it  to 
>lei  sift  a  little  pounded  sugar  over^  after  being  turned  out  of  the  mould 
basLo, 

rime.— ^i  hours  to  boU ;  5  hour  to  bake,    Aveiuga  Coat,  u,  zd. 
3iifflcient  for  5  or  6  persons, 
3^^on^t>le  at  ^ny  time. 


i8r7.-MILITARY    PUDDINGS. 

[ngredientfi. — k  lb.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of  moist  sugar, 

;  rind  and  jnice  of  1  large  lemoa. 

Uode. — Chop  the  suet  finely,  mix  it  with  the  bread-crumbs  and  sugar, 

1  mineo  the  lemon-rind  and  strain  the  juice;  Btir  these  into  the  other 

^edients,  mix  wall,  and  put  the  mixture  into  small  buttered  cups,  and 

te  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour ;  turn  them  out  on  the  dishi  and 

ve  with  lemon  sauce.    The  above  ingredients  may  be  made  into  small 

11 S}  and  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  ^  they  should  then  be  aerved  with 

;  same  sauce  as  when  baked, 

Pime.— Rather  more  than  |  hour*   Average  CoBt,  9^. 

Sufficient  to  fill  6  or  7  moderate-si/ed  cups. 

ieasoiiable  at  any  time. 

iSia-MINCEMEAT- 
[ngredients*— 2  lbs.  of  raisins ^  3  lbs,  of  currants,  ij  lb,  of  lean  beef, 
bs-  of  beef  suet,  2  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  2  oz,  of  citron,  2  02.  of  candied 
ion- peel,  2  oz.  of  candied  orange-peel,  i  small  nutmeg,  z  lbs,  of 
pies,  the  rind  of  3  lemons,  the  juice  of  i,  J  pint  of  brandy. 
MEode. — Stone  and  ctU  the  raisins  once  or  twice  across,  but  do  not  chop 
im ;  wash  dry  and  pick  the  currants  free  from  stalks  and  gdt,  and 
ace  the  beef  and  suet,  taking  care  that  the  latter  is  chopped  very  fine  j 
:e  the  citron  and  candied  peel,  grate  the  nutmeg,  and  pare,  core,  and 
ace  the  apples ;  mince  the  lemon-peel,  strain  the  juice,  and  when  all 
\  ingredients  are  thus  prepared,  mix  them  well  together,  adding  ttui 
mdy  when  the  other  things  are  well  blended;  press  the  whole  mto  a 
,  carefully  exclude  the  air,  and  the  mincemeat  will  be  ready  for  use  ijj 
Dftnight. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  85. 
^easonablc^Make  thia  about  the  bcginniog  of  December, 
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i8i9.--AMERiCAN   RECIPE   FOR  MINCEIVIEAT. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  fresh  beef  tongue  (boiled),  i  lb.  of  beef  suet, 
I  lb.  of  candied  citroo,  2  lbs.  each  of  stoned  raisins,  sugar  and  washed 
and  dried  currants,  4  lemons  (using  grated  rind  only),  ^  oz.  of  ground 
allspice,  i  oz.  of  nutmegs,  J'oz.  each  of  ground  cinnamon,  salt,  and  ground 
cloves,  I  tablespoonful  of  black  pepper,  3  pints  of  brandy,  i  pint  of  sherry, 
3  lbs.  of  chopped  apples,  i  pint  of  sweet  cider. 

Mode. — Mix  well  the  tongue,  chopped  till  as  fine  as  powder,  suet, 
raisins,  currants  and  citron.  All  these  must  be  chopped  very  fine,  sepa- 
rately,  and  then  mixed  thoroughly.  Add  all  the  other  ingredients  excepi 
the  cider  and  apples.  Put  up  in  covered  jars  for  three  days  before 
using.    Add  the  apples  and  cider  when  making  pies. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  135. 

Seasonable.-— Make  it  in  November. 

i82o.-^EXCELLENT  MINCEMEAT. 

Ingredients.— 3  large  lemons,  3  large  apples,  i  lb.  of  stoned  raisins^ 
i  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  suet,  2  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  i  oz.  of  sliced  candied 
citron,  r  02.  of  sliced  candied  orange-peel,  and  the  same  quantity  oi 
lemon-peel,  i  teacnpful  of  brandy,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  marmalade, 

Mode. — Grate  the  rinds  of  the  lemons ;  squeeze  out  the  juice,  strain 
it,  and  boil  the  remainder  of  the  lemons  until  tender  enough  to  pulp  01 
chop  very  finely.  Then  add  to  this  pulp  the  apples,  which  shonld  be 
baked,  and  their  skins  and  cores  removed ;  put  in  the  remaining  ingre- 
dients  one  by  one,  and  as  they  are  added,  mix  everything  very  thoroughly 
together.  Put  the  mincemeat  into  a  stone  jar  with  a  closely  fitting  lid, 
and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Unless  it  is  liked  very  bitter, 
all  or  a  part  of  the  pith  of  the  lemon  should  be  omitted. 

Avex^ige  Cost,  15.  per  lb. 

Seasonable.-— This  should  be  made  the  first  or  second  week  in 
December. 

1821.-MINCE  PIES. 

Ingredients. — Good  puff-paste,  No.  1674,  mincemeat,  No.  1820. 
Mode.— Make  some  good  puff-paste  by  recipe  No.  1674,  roll  it  out  to  the 
thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inph,  and  line  some 
good-sized  patty-pans  with  it ;  fiU  them  with  mince- 
meat, cover  with  the  paste,  and  cut  it  off  all  round 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  tin.  Put  the  pies  into  a 
brisk  oven  to  draw  the  paste  up,  and  bake  for  25 
MINCE  piKs,  minutes,  or  longer,  should  the  pics  be  very  large  ; 

brush  them  ovq?  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  the  blade  of  a  knife 
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stiff  froth;  sfSfinklc  over  poanded  sugar*  and  put  them  into  the 
for  a  minute  or  two,  to  dry  ttie  egg;  dish  the  pies  on  a  white 
ey,  and  setve  hot.  They  may  be  merely  sprinkled  with  powdered 
r  instead  of  being  glazed,  wherithat  mode  is  preferred.  To  re -warm 
I,  put  the  pics  on  the  patty- pans,  and  let  them  remain  iu  the  oven  for 
inutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour»  and  they  will  be  almost  as  good  as  if 
[[y  made, 

me. — 25  to  30  minutes^  10  minutes  to  re- warm  them.  Avera^ge 
t,  4t/.  each. 

ifflcient.— J  lb.  of  paste  for  4  pieSi 
iSLSOnable  at  Christmas  time. 

i822.^MON DAY'S  PUDDING- 
igredienta.— The  remains  of  coid  plum-pudding,  brandy,  custard 
e  with  4  eggs  to  every  pint  of  milk. 

ode.— Cut  the  remains  of  good  cold  plum-pudding  into  finger -piece  s^ 
them  in  a  httle  brandy,  and  lay  them  cross-barred  in  a  mould  until 
Make  a  custard  with  the  above  proportion  of  milk  and  eggs,  flavour- 
t  with  nutmeg  or  lemon -rind ;  fill  tip  the  mould  with  it ;  tie  it  down 
a  cloth,  and  boil  or  steam  it  for  an  houn  Serve  with  a  httle  of  the 
ird  poured  over,  to  which  has  been  added  a  tablespoon fnl  of  brandy ^i 
.me*— I  hour.  Average  C08t,  exclusive  of  the  pudding,  6d, 
ifficient  for  5  or  6  person s< 
^asonable  at  any  time. 

iS23.^MUFFlN   PUDDING, 

Lgr6dieiltS< — 2  muffins,  1^  pint  of  milk,  2  eggs,  rind  of  1  leraoni 
T  to  taste. 

lodei — Pour  the  milk  over  the  muffins,  and  leave  to  soak  until  quito 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  lemon- rind  and  sugar  to  taste,  then  mix 
oughly  with  the  muffins  and  milk.    Butter  a  pie-dish  thickly^  pour  ia 
mixture,  and  bake  1  hour  in  a  quick  ovea- 
Lme,— I  hour.    Average  Coat,  8d^ 
iScient  for  3  or  4  persons^ 
sasonable  at  any  time*  ■* 

i8a4.-N  ESSELRODE     PUDDING. 

{A  fashionabU  iud pudding — C^riime's  Recipe.) 

igredientB.- 40  chestnuts,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  flavouring  of  vanilla,  1  pint 
ream,  the  yolks  of  12  eggs,  1  glass  of  Maraschmo,  i  ounce  of  citron, 
*  of  preserved  cherries,  3  oz*  o(  stoned  raisins,  i  pint  of  whipped 
Lin**i  eggs. 
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Mode.-^Blanch  the  chestnuts  in  hoiling  water,  remove  the  husks,  a 
pound  them  in  a  mortar  until  perfectly  smooth,  adding  a  few  spoonfi 
of  syrup.  Then  rub  them  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix  them  in  a  ba! 
with  a  pint  of  syrup  made  from  i  lb.  of  sugar,  clarified  and  flavour 
with  vanilla,  i  pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  12  eggs.  Set  this  mixtu 
over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  it  without  ceasing^  and  just  as  it  begins  to  be 
take  it  off  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  intc 
£reezing-pot,  adding  the  Maraschino,  and  make  the  mixture  set ;  then  a 
the  sliced  citron,  the  cherries,  and  stoned  raisins  (these  two  latter  shot] 
be  soaked  the  day  previously  in  Maraschino  and  sugar  pounded  wi 
vanilla) ;  to  the  whole  thus  mingled,  add  a  plateful  of  whipped  crea 
mixed  with  the  whites  of  3  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth  with  a  little  syru 
When  the  pudding  is  perfectly  frozen,  put  it  into  a  pineapple-shap( 
mould  :  close  the  lid,  place  it  again  in  the  freezing-pan,  covered  over  wi 
pounded  ice  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  remain  until  required  for  tab! 
then  turn  the  pudding  out,  and  serve. 

Time.— i  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture.    Average  Cost,  55. 

Seasonable  firom  October  to  February. 

1825.-NEWMARKET  PUDDING. 

Ingrec^ients. — i  oz.  of  ground  bitter  almonds,  3  oz.  of  sweet  almonc 
10  penny  sponge  cakes,  3  oz.  of  citron  and  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine,  3  < 
of  currants,  3  oz.  of  muscatel  raisins,  5  eggs,  6  oz.  of  sugar,  i  pint 
milk,  I  pot  of  red  currant  jelly. 

Mode.— Beat  well  together  the  eggs,  s  igar,  and  milk.     Break  up  ai 
mix  all  the  other  ingredients  (save  the  jelly),  and  fill  a  pudding  mould  whi 
has  already  been  buttered  and  thickly  lined  with  currants.    Pour    t 
custard  in,  screw  paper  over,  and  steam  for  i  hour.    Melt  the  pot 
jelly,  with  this  mash  the  pudding,  and  serve  hot. 

Time.—ii  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s.  M. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1826.-BAKED  ORA.NGE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  stale  sponge-cake  or  bruised  ratafias,  6  orang< 
I  pint  of  milk,  6  eggs,  ^  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode.— Bruise  the  sponge-cake  or  ratafias  into  fine  crumbs,  and  po 
upon  them  the  milk,  which  should  be  boiling.  Rub  the  rinds  of  z 
the  oranges  on  sugar,  and  add  this,  with  the  juice  of  the  remainder, 
the  other  ingredients.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  stir  them  in,  sweeten  to  tasi 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  pie-dish  previously  lined  with  puff-pasl 
Bake  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour ;  turn  it  out  of  the  dish,  strc 
sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve. 


Orange  Tart 

Average  Cost,  u.  6d. 
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Pime.— Rather  more  than  i  hour. 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

I827.-OMNIBUS   PUDDING, 
[ngredients.— 6  oz.  of  fine  flour,  6  oz.  of  shred  suet,  6  cz.  of  stoned 
sins,  4  oz.  of  golden  syrup,  i  pint  of  milk.  , 

Hode.— Thoroughly  incorporate  the  above  ingredients,  butter  a  basin, 
ir  in  the  mixture,  tie  a  floured  cloth  over  it,  and  boil  for  3^  hours, 
■ve  with  brandy  sauce. 
Kme.— 3i  hours.    Average  Costi  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
Reasonable  in  winter. 

1828.-8EVILLE  ORANGE  PUDDING, 
ngredients.— 4  Seville  oranges,  6  oz.  of  fresh  butter^  12  almonds,  i  lb. 
lifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  8  eggs. 

fode. — Boil  the  oranges  and  chop  them  finely,  taking  out  all  the 
s.     Put  the  butter,  the  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped,  and  the 
ar,  into  a  saucepan,  to  which  add  the  orange  pulp  and  the  lemon- 
e.  Put  it  on  a  hot  place  to  warm,  mixing  all  together  until  the  butter 
thoroughly  melted.    Turn  the  mixture  out,  let  it  get  cold,  then  add 
eggs,  which  should  be  well  whipped.     Put  all  into   a  baking-dish, 
dered   with   puff-paste,  and   bake  from  half  hour   to   40   minutes, 
ording  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
Ame, — i  hour  to  40  minutes.    Average  Cost;  15.  gd, 
ioffioient  for  6  persons. 
leasonable  from  November  to  May. 

1829.-ORANGE  TARTS. 

ngredients. — Oranges,  sugar,  puflf-paste. 

Code. — Pare  some  oranges  very  thin,  soak  them  in  water  for  three  days, 
.nging  the  water  frequently.  Boil  them  until  soft.  When  cold,  cut  a  thick 
e  from  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  rest  in  thin  slices ;  line  tart  dishes 
b  puff  paste,  and  fill  them  with  la^'ers  of  sugar  and  orange  alternately. 
ieasonable  from  November  to  May. 

1830.— PARADtSE  PUDDING- 
ngredientB.-~3  eggs,  3  apples,  \  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  3  oz.  of  sugar, 
z.  of  currants,  salt  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  the  rind  of  i  lemon, 
wineglassful  of  brand)-. 

lode. — Pare,  core,  and  mince  the  apples  into  small  pieces,  and  mix 
m  with  the  other  dry  ingredients ;  beat  up  the  eggs,  moisten  the  mix- 
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ture  with  these,  ^nd  beat  it  well;  stir  in  the  brandy,  and  put  the  puddin 
into  a  buttered  mould ;  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth,  boil  for  i  J  hour,  and  serv 
with  sweet  sauce. 

^JSme,— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  is. 

SuQcient)  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

i83i,-PARAD|SE  PUDDING. 

(Richer^ 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  6  apples,  6  oz.  of  bread-crumbs,  6  oz.  of  suga: 
I  glass  of  brandy,  peel  of  ^  a  lemon  cut  thin,  ^  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
grating  of  nutmeg. 

Mode, — Peel  and  mince  the  apples,  and  mix  with  the  sugar  and  breac 
crumbs,  lemon-peel,  salt,  and  nutmeg ;  beat  the  eggs,  and  add  them ;  sti 
in  the  brandy.  Boil  in  a  well- buttered  mould  for  three  hours,  and  serv 
with  wine  sauce. 

Time,— 3  hours.   Average  Cost,  15.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons.     Seasonable  in  winter. 

1832.-BAKED  PLUM  PUDDING. 
Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  raisins,  i  lb.  c 
suet,  2  eggs,  I  pint  of  milk,  a  few  slices  of  candied  peel. 

Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely ;  mix  with  it  the  flour,  currants,  stonci 
raisins,  and  candied  peel ;  moisten  with  the  well-beaten  eggs,  and  ad( 
sufficient  milk  to  make  the  pudding  of  the  consistency  of  very  thic 
batter.  Put  it  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a  good  oven  from  2  J  to  2 
hours ;  turn  it  out,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  servf 
For  a  very  plain  pudding,  use  only  half  the  quantit; 
of  fruit,  omit  the  eggs,  and  substitute  milk  or  wate 
for  them.  The  above  ingredients  make  a  large  famil 
pudding ;  for  a  small  one,  half  the  quantity  would  b 
found  ample ;  but  it  must  be  baked  quite  i  J  hour. 

Time. — Large  pudding,  2 J  to  2J  hours;  half  th 
size,  li  hour.    Average  Cost,  tzs.  6d, 
Sufficient  for  9  or  10  persons. 
Seasonable  in  winter. 

Baiiiii-Orape.— All  the  kinds  of  raisins  have  macb  the  same  virtues 
ihev  are  nutritive  and  balsamic,  but  they  are  very  subject  to  fermentatioi 
with  juices  of  any  kind :  and  hence,  when  eaten  immoderately,  the 
often  bring  on  colics.  There  are  many  varieties  of  crapes  used  fc 
raisins ;  the  fruit  of  Valencia  is  that  mostly  dried  tor  cnlinarT  porposej 
RAisiNGRAPB.  while  most  of  the  table  kinds  are  /i^rown  in  Ma\skf»^  and  called  Nlusca 

tels.  The  finest  of  all  table  raisms  come  from  Provence  or  Italy ;  th 
most  esteemed  of  all  are  those  of  Roquevaire ;  they  are  very  large  and  very  sweec.  This  soi 
is  rarel>  eaten  by  any  but  the  most  wealthy.  The  dried  Malaga,  or  Muscatel  raisins,  whic 
come  to  this  country  packed  in  small  boxes,  and  nicely  preserved  m  bunches,  are  variable  in  the) 
quality,  but  most  ot  a  rich  flavour,  when  pew.  juicy,  and  of  a  deep  purple  hye. 


Plum  Pudding. 
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1833.-AN  EXCELLENT  PLUM  PUDDING  MADE 
WITHOUT  EGGS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  raisins,  6  oz.  of  currants,  i  lb. 
■  chopped  suet,  J  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  J  lb.  mashed  carrot,  J  lb.  of  mashed 
>tatoes,  I  tablespoonful  of  treacle,  i  oz.  of  candied  lemon  peel,  z  oz.  of 
Lodied  citron. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour,  currants,  suet,  and  sugar  well  together ;  have 
ady  the  above  proportions  of  mashed  carrot  and  potato,  which  stir  into 
le  other  ingredients ;  add  the  treacle  and  lemon-peel ;  but  put  no  liquid 
the  mixture,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  Tie  it  loosely  in  a  cloth,  or,  if  put 
a  basin,  do  not  quite  fill  it,  as  the  pudding  shoiild  have  room  to  swell, 
id  boil  it  for  4  hours.  Serve  with  brandy  sauce.  This  pudding  is  bettei* 
r  being  mixed  over-night. 
Time.— 4  hours.  Average  Cost,  is. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons.    Seasonable  in  winter. 

i834«— AN  UNRIVALLED  PLUM  PUDDING. 
Ingredients. — 1|  lb.  of  muscatel  raisins,  if  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of 
iltana  raisins,  2  lbs.  of  the  finest  moist  sugar,  2  lbs.  of  bread -crumbS) 
i  eggs,  2  lbs.  of  finely-chopped  suet,  6  oz,  of  mixed  candied  peel,  the 
ad  of  2  lemons,  i  oz.  of  ground  nutmeg,  i  oz.  of  ground  cinnamon,  ^  oz. 
pounded  bitter  almonds,  i  pint  of  brandy. 

Mooe. — Stone  and  cut  up  the  raisins,  but  do  not  chop  them ;  wash 
id  dry  the  currants,  and  cut  the  candied  peel  into  thin  slices.  Mix  all 
e  dry  ingredients  well  together,  and  moisten  with  the  eggs,  which  should 
i  well-beaten  and  strained,  to  the  pudding ;  stir  in  the  brandy  and,  when 
1  is  thoroughly  mixed,  well  butter  and  flour  a  stout  new  pudding  cloth ; 
it  in  the  pudding,  tie  it  down  very  tightly  and  closely ;  boil  from  6  to  8 
)urs,  and  serve  with  brandy  sauce.  A  few  sweet 
monds,  blanched  and  cut  in  strips,  and  stuck  on  the 
idding,  ornament  it  prettily.  This  quantity  may  be 
vided  and  boiled  in  buttered  moulds.  For  small  fami- 
is  this  is  the  most  desirable  way,  as  the  above  will  be 
und  to  make  a  pudding  of  rather  large  dimensions. 
Time.— 6  tp  8  hours.  Average. Cost,  7s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  12  or  14  persons. 
Seasonable  in  winter. 

Note. — ^The  muscatel  raisins  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap 
^te  loose  (not  in  bunches) :  they  are  then  scarcely  higher  in 
ice  than  the  ordinary  raisins,  and  impart  a  much  richer 
ivour  to  the  pudding. 

Boltana  Ormpe.--W«  have  elsewhere  suted  that  the  small  black  grape  avAP* 

own  in  Corinth  and  the  Ionian  Isles  is,  when  dried,  the  common  currant        »u*-tawa  okafe. 
the  grocers'  shops ;  the  white  or  yellow  gra|>e,  grown  in  the  same  places,  is  somewhat  larger 
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than  the  black  variety.  It  has  been  called  Sultana  from  its  delicate  qualities  and  unique  growtl 
the  finest  are  those  of  Smyrna.  They  have  not  suflteient  flavour  and  sugary  properties  to  sen 
alone  for  puddings  and  cakts.  but  they  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  mixing,  that  is  to  say,  for  intr( 
ducing  in  company  with  the  richer  soru  of  Valencias  or  Muscatels.  In  white  pnddtngv>r  cake 
too,  where  the  whiteness  must  be  preserved,  the  Sultana  raisin  should  be  used.  But  tBft^eate 
value  of  this  fruit  in  the  euinne  is  that  of  its  saving  labour;  for  it  has  no  stones.  It  require 
however,  careiiil  picking  over  to  remove  stalks,  &c.  Half  Muscatels  and  half  Sultanas  is  s 
admirable  mixture  for  general  purposes. 

1835.-PLUM  PUDDING. 

(John  Bull's  Own.) 

\  Ingrediezits. — i  lb.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  It 
of  raisins,  i  lb.  of  sultana  raisins,  i  lb.  of  mixed  candied  peel,  \  lb.  c 
bread-crumbs,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  of  mixed  spice,  8  eggj 
i  pint  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Finely  chop  the  suet,  stone  the  raisins,  remove  stalks,  &c 
from  the  sultanas,  thoroughly  wash  and  dry  the  currants,  chop  the  pee 
and  sift  the  bread-crumbs ;  mix  all  in  the  following  order.  Flour,  sal 
spice,  sugar,  raisins,  peel,  bread-crumbs,  sultanas,  and  currants.  Beat  tb 
eggs  and  strain  them  for  10  minutes ;  add  the  brandy  to  them  and  pov 
over  the  mass ;  stir  for  25  minutes  until  the  ingredients  are  thorough! 
mixed ;  butter  a  mould,  and  fill  it ;  scald  a  clean  cloth  and  flour  it ;  ti 
the  pudding  down,  and  boil  13  hours. 

Time.— 13  hours.    Average  Cost,  5s. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  on  Christmas  Day  and  in  winter. 

Note.— In  buying  mixed  spice,  avoid  the  packets  in  which  it  is  usually  sold 
Any  good  grocer  will  grind  spices  freshly,  it  desired.  The  spice  in  pacuBts  i 
usually  gritty. 

1836.-A  PLAIN  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Ingredients.— t  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  }  lb.  of  stonw 
raisins,  \  lb.  of  currants,  }  lb.  of  suet,  3  or  4  eggs,  milk,  2  oz.  of  candiec 
peel,  I  teaspoonful  of  powdered  allspice,  \  saltspoonfol  of  salt. 

Mode.— Let  the  suet  be  finely  chopped,  the  raisins  stoned,  and  tht 
currants  well  washed,  picked,  and  dried.  Mix  these  with  the  other  drj 
ingredients,  and  stir  all  well  together;  beat  and  strain  the  eggs  to  th< 
pudding,  stir  these  in,  and  add  just  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  mix  properly 
Tie  it  up  in  a  well-floured  cloth,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  al 
least  five  hours ;  serve  with  a  sprig  of  holly  placed  in  the  middle  of  th( 
pudding,  and  a  httle  pounded  sugar  sprinkled  over  it. 

Time.— 5  hours.   Average  Cost,  2s. 

Snffioient  for  9  or  10  children. 

Seasonable  at  Christmas. 


Christmas  Pudding. 
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AUillf.— Raisins  are  grapes,  prepared  by  sufiering  them  to  remaia  on  the  vine  until  they  are 
fectly  ripe,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  snn  or  by  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  sun-dried  grapes 
sweeL  the  oven*dried  of  an  acid  flavour.  The  common  way  of  drying  grapes  tor  raisins  is  to 
rwo  Q«*  three  bunches  of  them  together  whilst  vet  on.the  vine,  and  dip  them  into  a  hot  lixivium 
rood-ashes  mixed  with  a  littl^of  the  oil  of  olives ;  this  disposes  them  to  shrink  and  wrinkle, 
r  which  they  are  left  on  the  vine  three  or  four  days,  separated,  on  sticks  in  a  horixontal 
ation,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  at  leisure,  after  being  cut  from  the  tree. 


CHRISTMAS  PLUM-PUDDINO  IN  MOULD. 


i837.~CHRI8TMA8  PLUM-PUDDING. 

(Very  Good.) 

[ngredients,— li  lb.  of  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  mixed  peel,  i  lb. 

^read-crumbs,  J  lb.  of  suet,  8  eggs,  i  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

Sffode. — Stone  and  cut  the  raisins  in  halves,  but  do  not  chop  them ; 

sh,  pick,  and  dry  the  currants,  and  mince  the   sufet  finely;  cut  the 

idied  peel  into  thin  slices,  and  grate  down  the  bread  into  fine  crumbs. 

len  all  these  dry  ingredients  are  prepared, 

i  them  well  together ;  then  moisten  the 

dure  with  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well 

Lten,   and  the  brandy;  stir  well,   that 

siything  may  be  very  thoroughly  blended, 

\  press  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  mould ; 

it  doMm  tightly  with  a  floured  cloth,  and 

I  for  5  or  6  hours.    It  may  be  boiled  in  a 

th  without  a  mould,  and  will  require  the 

le  time  allowed  for  cooking.    As  Christ- 

s  puddings  are  usually  made  a  few  days  before  they  are  required  for 

le,  when  the  pudding  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  hang  it  up  immediately, 

1  put  a  plate  or  saucer  underneath  to  catch  the  water  that  may  drain 

n  it.    The  day  it  is  to  be  eaten,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep 

•oiling  for  at  least  two  hours ;  then  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve 

h  brandy-sauce.    On  Christmas  Day  a  sprig  of  holly  is  usually  placed 

be  middle  of  the  pudding,  and  about  a  wineglassful  of  brandy  poured 

nd  it,  which,  at  the  moment  of  serving,  is  lighted,  and  the  pudding 

s  brought  to  table  encircled  in  flame. 

Mme.— 5  or  6  hours  the  first  time  of  boiling ;  2  hours  the  day  it  is  to  be 

^ed.    Average  Cost,  35. 3<f. 

(uffioient  for  a  quart  mould  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Reasonable  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  on  various  festive  occasions 

March. 

Iota. — Five  or  six  of  these  puddings  should  be  made  at  one  time,  as  they  will 
p  good  for  manv  weeks,  and  in  cases  where  unexpected  guests  arrive,  will  be 
Qd  an  acceptable,  and,  as  it  only  requires  warming  through,  a  quicklv-prepared 
3.  Moulds  of  every  shape  and  size  are  manufactured  for  these  puddmgs,  and 
s  a  pleasant  variety  can  be  made. 

raxidy  it  the  tUoobolic  or  spirituous  portion  of  wine,  septrated  from  the  aqneout  part,  the 
coring  matter,  &c.,  by  distillation.    The  word  is  of  German  origin,  and  in  its  German  form. 
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hrantweirit  signifies  barnt  wine,  or  wine  that  has  undergone  the  action  of  fire ;  brandies,  so  callec 
however,  have  been  made  from  poutoes,  carrots,  beetroot,  pears,  and  other  vegetable  subsunces 
but  the3r  are  all  interior  to  true  brandy.  Brandy  is  prepared  in  most  wine  countries,  but  that  ( 
France  is  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  procured  not  only  by  distilling  the  wine  itselt,  but  also  fa 
fermenting  and  distilling  the  m^rc,  or  residue  of  the  pressings  of  the  grape.  It  is  procured  ii 
differently  from  red  or  white  wme,  and  different  wines  yield  very  difieient  proportions  ot  it,  tb 
strongest,  of  course,  f^iving  the  largest  quantity.  Brandy  obtained  from  marc  has  a  more  acri 
taste  than  that  from  wine.  The  celebrated  brandy  from  Cognac,  a  town  in  the  department  ( 
Charente,  and  that  broognt  from  Andraye  seem  to  owe  their  excellence  to  being  made  froi 
white  wine.  Like  other  spirit,  brandy  is  colourless  when  recently  distilled  ;  by  mere  keepini 
however,  owing,  probably,  to  some  change  in  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  it,  it  acquires  a  sligl 
colour,  which  is  much  increased  by  keeping  in  casks,  and  is  made  of  the  required  intensity  c 
the  addition  of  burnt  sugar  or  other  colouring  matter.  What  is  called  British,  brandy  is  not,  i 
fact,  brandv,  which  is  the  ns^me.  as  we  have  said,  of  a  spirit  distilled  from  wine;  but  it  isa  spir 
made  chiefly  from  malt  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  and  various  flavouring  mgred 
ents,  the  exact  composition  being  kept  secret  It  is  distilled  somewhat  extensively  in  th 
country;  real  brandy  scarcely  at  all.  The  brandies  imported  into  England  are  chiefly  froi 
Bordeaux,  Rochelle  and  Cognac 

1838.-A  POUND  PLUM-PUDDING. 
Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  stoned  raisini 
8  «ggs»  i  grated  nutmeg,  2  oz.  of  sliced  candied  peel,  i  teaspoonful  ( 
ground  ginger,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  pint  of  milk. 
Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely;  mix  with  it  the  dry  ingredients;  st 
these  well  together,  and  add  the  well-beaten  eg§ 
and  milk  to  moisten  with ;  beat  up  the  mixtui 
well,  and  should  the  above  proportion  of  milk  nc 
be  found  sufficient  to  make  it  of  the  proper  coi 
sistency,  a  little  more  should  be  added  ;  press  tb 
pudding  into  a  mould,  tie  it  in  a  floured  clotl 
and  boU  for  5  hours,  or  rather  longer,  and  ser\ 
with  brandy  sauce. 
Time.--5  hours,  or  longer.  Average  Cost,  3 
Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  in  winter. 

Note.— The  above  pudding  may  be  baked  instead  of  boiled  :  it  should  be  pi 
into  a  buttered  mould  or  tin,  'cind  baked  for  about  2  hours ;  a  smaller  one  woul 
take  about  i|  hour. 

Citron.  -The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree  (Citrus  mtdica)  is  acidulous*  antiseptic,  and  antiscorbutit 
it  excites  the  appetite,  and  stops  vomitin?.  and,  like  lemon-jnice,  has  been  Rrcatly  extolled 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  scurvy.  Mixed  with  cordials,  it  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  tl 
machiruel  poison.  The  candied  peel  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  orange  or  lemon  pee 
that  is  to  say,  the  peel  is  boiled  in  water  until  quite  soft,  and  then  suspended  in  concentrate 
syrup  (in  the  cold),  after  which  it  is  either  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  in  a  stove,  at  a  he 
not  exceeding  lao*'  Fahrenheit.  The  syrup  must  be  kept  fully  saturated  with  sugar  by  reboilii 
it  once  or  twice  during  the  process.  It  may  be  dusted  with  powdered  lump  sugar,  if  necessar 
The  citron  is  supposed  to  be  the  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Persian  apple  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  describ* 
by  Risso  as  having  a  majestic  appearance,  its  shining  leaves  and  rosy  flowers  being  succeeded  1 
fruit  whose  beauty  and  size  astonish  the  observer,  whilst  their  odour  gratifies  bis  senses.  1 
China  there  is  an  enormous  variety,  but  the  citron  is  cultivated  in  all  orange-growing  countries. 

1839.-PLUMPUDDING  OF  FRESH  FRUIT. 

Ingredients.— }  lb.  of  suet  crust,  No.  1684,  li  pint  of  Orleans  or  an 
other  kind  of  plun\,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar. 


BAKED  PUDDING  OR 
CAKE-MOULD. 


Plum  Tart.  865 

Mode. — Linea pudding-basin  with  suet-crust  rolled  out  to  the  thickness 

F  about  half  an  inch ;  fill  the  basin  with  the  fruit,  put  in  the  sugar,  and 

)ver  with  crust ;  fold  the  edges  over,  and  pinch  then 

tgether,  to  prevent  the  juice  from  escaping ;  tie  over  a 

3ured  cloth,  put  the  pudding  into  boiling  water,  and 

>il  from  2  to  2i  hours ;  turn  it  out  of  the  basin,  and 

trve  quickly. 

Tiine.~2  to  2i  hours.    Average  CoBt,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable,  with  various  kinds  of  plums,  from  the 

jginning  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October. 

Plmu.— Almost  all  the  varieties  ot  the  cultivated  plum  are  agreeable 

d  refreshing;  it  is  not  a  nourishing  fruit,  and  if  Indalged  in  to  excess, 

ten  unripe,  is  almost  certain  to  cause  diarrhqpa  And  cholera.    Weak 

d  delicate  persons  had  better  abstain  from  plums  altogether.    The  n  ums. 

KSes  of  preparing  plums  are  as  numerous  as  the  v^ties  of  the  fruit. 

le  objections  raised  against  raw  plums  do  not  apply  to  the  cooked  fruit,  which  even  the  invalid 

if  eat  m  moderation. 

1840.-PLUM  TART. 

Ingredients. — }  lb.  of  good  short-crust,  No.  1680,  li  pint  of  plums, 

lb.  of  moist  sugar. 

Mode. — Line  the  edge  of  a  deep  tart-dish  with  crust  made  by  recipe 

3.  1680 ;  fill  the  dish  with  plums,  and  place  a  small  cup  or  jar,  upside 
down,  in  the  midst  of  them ;  put  in  the  sugar, 
cover  the  pie  with  crust,  ornament  the  edges, 
and  bake  in  a  good  oven  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  when  puif-crust  is  preferred 
PLUM  TART.  ^^  short-crust,  use  that  made  by  recipe  No.  1675, 

id  glaze  the  top  by  brushing  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a 

iff  froth  with  a  knife  ;  sprinkle  over  a  little  sifted  sugar,  and  put  the  pie 

the  oven  to  set  the  glaze. 

Time.— i  to  f  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Snfficient^for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable,  with  various  kinds  of  plums,  from  the  beginning  of  August 

the  beginning  of  October. 

1841.-POTATO  PUDDING. 
Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  mashed  potatoes,  2  oz.  of  butter,  a  eggs,  ^  pint 
milk,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry,  ^  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  juice  and  rind 
I  small  lemon.  2  oz.  of  sugar.  *  1 

Mode.— Boil  sufficient  potatoes  to  make  half  a  lb.  when  mashed ;  add  to  ij  j 

ese  the  butter,  eggs,  milk,  sherry,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar ;  mince  the  I'  ' 

oaon-peel  very  finely,  and  beat  all  the  ingredients  well  together;  put  th^  \ 
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pudding  into  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  for  rather  more  than  half  a 
hour.  To  enrich  it,  add  a  few  pounded  almonds,  and  increase  th 
quantity  of  eggs  and  butter. 

Time.— ihour»  or  rather  longer.    Average  Oost;  S^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1842.-PRUNE  TARTS. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  prunes,  i  teaspoonful  of  cranberry  juice,  suga 
to  taste. 

Mode. — Scald  the  prunes,  remove  the  stones  and  take  out  the  kernels 
put  the  fruit  and  kernels  into  the  cranberry  juice,  and  add  the  sugar 
simmer  for  10  minutes,  when  cold  make  into  tarts.  Any  stone  fruit  ca 
be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Time.~io  minutes.    Average  Cost,  td. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1843.-PUMPKIN  PIES. 

Ingredients.— To  every  quart  of  pumpkin,  strained,  allow  6  eggs,  \  It 
of  butter,  i  pint  of  sweet  milk,  \  lb.  of  white  sugar,  i  tablespoonful  c 
French  brandy,  i  gill  of  madeira  or  sherry. 

Mode. — Cut  the  pumpkin  into  large  pieces ;  peel  these,  and  put  ther 
into  cold  water  over  a  very  slow  fire ;  simmer,  without  boiling,  until  ever 
piece  is  tender ;  then  strain  through  a  colander,  and  afterwards  throug 
coarse  muslin,  squeezing  out  every  drop  of  water.  To  every  quart  of  th 
pumpkin  add  the  ingredients  given  above,  beating  the  eggs  till  thick  an< 
light,  and  stirring  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream.  When  well  mixec 
bake  in  a  puff  paste. 

Time.— I  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October.  '^ 


1844.— QUAKING  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  cream,  4  eggs,  i^  tablespoonful  of  flour,  nul 
meg  and  sugar. 

Mode. — Scald  the  cream,  when  nearly  cold  add  to  the  other  ingredients 
tie  it  close  in  a  basin  with  a  cloth  over,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Turn  on 
with  care.    Serve  hot  with  wine  sauce. 

Time.— J  of  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6i. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Quickly-made  Pudding.  867 

1845.-QUEEN  MAB  PUDDING- 

Ingredients,— I  piat  of  milk,  6  or  8  bitter  almonds,  or  i  pod  of  vanilla^ 
le  riad  of  a  lemon  J  i  0£.  of  isinglass,  4^  oz.  of  lump  sugar,  i  pint  of 
ream,  6  oggs,  14  oz.  of  candied  citron,  2  oz,  of  dried  cherries, 
SCode. — Throw  into  a  pint  of  new  milk  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  6  or  8 
itter  almonds,  blanched  and  braised,  or  snhstitute  for  these  half  a  pod  of 
milla  cut  small ;  heat  it  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  keep  it  at  the 
uint  of  boiling  until  it  is  strongly  flavoured ;  then  add  a  small  pinch  of 
tit,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fine  i  sin  glassy  or  a  full  ounce  if  the 
eather  should  be  extremely  warm.  When  this  is  dissolved,  strain  the  milk 
irough  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  saucepan,  with  4I  oz.  of  sugar  in 
imps,  and  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream  ;  give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  then  stir 
briskly  and  by  degrees  to  the  well*beaten  yolks  of  6  fresh  eggs;  next 
licken  the  mixturet  as  a  custardj  over  a  gentle  iire,  but  do  Qot  hai^ard  its 
3rdling<  When  it  is  of  a  tolerable  consistency,  pour  it  out,  and  continue 
le  stirring  until  it  is  half  cold ;  then  mix  with  it  14  oz.  of  capdied  citron, 
:t  in  small  pieces,  and  2  oz,  of  dried  cherries,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould 
tbbed  with  a  little  oil.  Turn  out,  and  serve  cold.  This  pudding  is 
shcious  iced.  Preserved  ginger  or  preserved  pine -apple  may  be  used 
St*  ad  of  the  cberries^  or  they  may  be  mixed. 
Time-— u  hour.  ATerfbgo  Cost,  ^, 
Sufflclent  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  aoy  time. 

1846.-QUEER  TIMES  PUDDING. 

Ingredients,— i  pint  of  golden  s^Tup,  i  pint  of  water,  2  teaspoonfuls 
carbonate  of  soda,  z  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  flour. 

Mode.— Mix  the  syrup,  &c.,  together,  and  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a 
ther  stiff  batter;  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  but  loosely,  that  it  may  have  room  to 
reil;  boil  steadily  for  three  hours.    Eat  either  witli  or  without  sauce. 
Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  ^d. 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I847.-QUICKLY-IVIADE  PUDDINGS. 

Ingrediems,— i  lb.  of  butter,  |  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  J  lb,  of  floun  i  pint 
rnilk,  5  eggs,  a  little  grated  lemon -rind. 

Mode»— Make  the  milk  hot,  stir  in  the  butter,  and  let  it  cool  before  the 
her  ingredients  are  added  to  it;  then  stir  in  the  sugar,  flour,  and  eggs, 
tiich  should  be  well  whisked,  and  omit  the  whites  of  2;  flavour  with  a 
tie  grated  lemon-rind,  and  beat  the  mixture  well.    Butter  some  small 
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cups,  rather  more  tbaa  half  All  them  ;  bake  from  20  miniitea  to  half  ai 
hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  puddings,  and  serve  with  frqit,  custard 
or  wine  sauce,  a  little  of  which  may  be  poured  over  them. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  r^,  zd, 

Saffioient  for  6  puddings. 

gea^on^blQ  att  any  time. 


X848.-BAKED  RAISIN   PUDDING. 

(Plain  and  EconomicaU) 

Ingredients.:— I  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  stoned  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  suet,  a  pincl 
of  salt,  I  oz,  of  sugar,  a  tittle  grated  nutmeg,  milk. 

Mode. — Chop  the  suet  finely ;  stone  the  raisins  and  cut  them  in  halves 
mix  these  with  the  suet,  add  the  salt,  sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  anc 
moisten  the  whole  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  o 
thick  batter.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  fw 
li  hour,  or  rather  longer.  Turn  it  out  of  the  dish,  strew-  sifted  sugai 
over,  and  serve.  This  is  a  very  plain  recipe,  and  suitable  where  then 
is  a  family  of  children.  It,  of  course,  can  be  much  improved  by  th< 
addition  of  candied-peel,  currants,  and  rather  a  Irjge  proportion  of  suet 
a  few  eggs  would  also  make  the  pudding  richer. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  9^. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Introdnetlon  of  Sugar.— Sugar  was  iirst  known  as  a  dm|(,  and  used  by  the  a^thecaries,  anc 
witb  them  was  a  most  important  article.  At  its  first  appearance,  some  said  it  was  heating 
otbers.that  it  injored  the  chest;  others,  that  it  disposed  persons  to  apoplexy?  the  truth,  how 
ever,  soon  conquered  these  fancies,  and  the  use  of  sugar  has  increased  every  day,  and  there  u 
po  household  in  the  civilised  world  which  can  do  without  it. 


i849.~BOILED   RAISIN   PUDDING, 

(Plain  and  Economical,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  J  lb.  of  stoned  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  chopped 
suet,  I  saltspoonful  of  salt,  milk. 

Mode.— After  having  stoned  the  raisins  and  chopped  the  suet  finely, 
mix  them  with  the  flour,  add  the  salt,  and  when  these  dry  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  moisten  the  pudding  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  it 
into  rather  a  stiff  paste.  Tie  it  up  in  a  floured  cloth,  put  ii  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  for  4  hours  ;  serve  with  siiled  sugar.  This  pudding  may 
also  be  made  in  a  long  shape,  the  same  as  a  rolled  jam-pudding,  and 
will  then  not  require  so  long  boiling;  55 J  hours  would  then  be  quite 
sufficient. 


khubarb  favL  S69 

IMme.— Made  round,  4  hours  \  in  a  long  shape,  2^  hours.    Ayeroge 

Sufficient  for  S  or  9  persons. 
Seasonable  in  winter, 

1850.-BOILED   RHUBARB   PUDDING. 

'ngredients.— 4  or  five  sticks  of  fme  rhubarb,  I  lb*  of  moist  sugar,  J  lb, 
>uet- crust,  No.  16S4. 

ilode*— Make  a  snet-crast  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  by 
tpe  No.  16S4,  and  line  a  buttered  basin  with  it.    Wash  and  wipe  the 
ibarb,  and,  if  old,  string  it — that  ia  to  say,  pare  off  the  outside  skin, 
t  it  into  inch  leugths,  fill  the  basin  with   it,  put    in  the  sugar*  and 
-er  with  erust.     Pinch  the  edges  of  the  pudding  together,  tie  over  it  a 
u:ed  doth,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boii  from  2  to  2J  hours.    Turn 
>ut  of  the  basin,  and  serve  with  a  jug  of  cream  and  sifted  sugan 
rime.— *  to  2i  hours.    Average  Coat,  yd. 
Juffi-cient  for  6  or  7  persons, 
^eaeonable  io  spring. 

1851.^  RHUBARB  TART. 

ingredients.— 4  lb*  of  puff-paste,  No.  1G75,  about  5  sticks  of  large 
ibarb,  \  lb,  of  moist  sugar. 

fflode*— Make  a  puff-cnist  by  recipe  No,  1675  ;  line  the  edges  of  a  deep 
-djsh  with  it,  and  wash,  wipe,  and  cut  the  I'hubarb  into  pieces  about 
ich  long.  Should  it  be  old  and  tou^h,  string  it^ — that  is  to  say,  pare 
the  outside  skin.  Pile  the  fruit  high  in  the  dish,  as  it  shrinks  very 
ch  in  the  cooking;  put  in  the  sugar,  cover  with  crust,  ornament  the 
[es,  and  bake  the  tart  in  a  well-heated  oven  from  half  to  three-quarters 
an  hour.     If  wanted  very  nice,  brush  it  over  with 

white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  sprinklo 
it  some  sifted  sugar,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  just  tti 

the  gla^e :  this  should  be  done  when  the  tart  is 
irly  baked.  A  small  quantity  of  lemon-jtiice,  and 
ittle  of  the  peel  minced,  are  by  many  persons  con- 
ered  an  improvement  to  the  flavour  of  rhubarb 
t, 

rime. — \  to  }  hour.    Average  Cost,  9^* 
iuffleient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
seasonable  in  spring. 

hiibArlJ  — This  i«  oiic  uf  the  raoit  Daeful  of  aTl  ijeirden  protfucHons  rmlibajib. 

rfir  put  into  pk«  aad  puddings.    It  was  cam  par  a  tiv  Ely  mtJn  known 

wLthiD  the  last  twenty  or  tbiriy  yearSp  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  almost  cvpty  Brltlsli  nar-'en. 
!  part  UKd  is  the  TooLslalk  of  the  leases,  whiph,  peeled  a^nd  cat  jnid  sniall  fii6Cr>.,  a.TK  p  i  into 
Sh  citbci:  muted  wiiU  appJea  or  aloae.    When  quite  yE)U4ig,  they  ate  umcb  beit  r  iiot  ^  euicid 
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Rhabarb  comes  in  season  when  apples  are  going  out.  The  common  rhabarb  is  a  native  of  Asij 
the  scarlet  variety  has  the  finest  flavour.  Turkey  rhubarb,  the  well-known  medicinal  drug, 
the  root  of  a  very  elegant  plant  (Rheum  palmatum),  coming  to  greatest  perfection  in  Tartai 
For  culinary  purposes,  all  kinds  of  rhubarb  are  the  better  for  being  blanched. 

1852.— RAISED  PIE  OF  POULTRY  OR  GAME. 
(Fr.-Pat6  froid  de  Gibier-de  Volallle.) 
Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  ( 
water,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  i  teaspoonfnl  of  salt  (these  are  for  the  crust 
I  large  fowl  or  pheasant,  a  few  slices  of  veal  cutlet,  a  few  slices  of  dresse 
ham,  forcemeat,  seasoning  of  nutmeg,  allspice,  pepper  and  salt,  gravy. 

Mode.— Make  a  stiff  short-crust  with  the  above  proportion  of  butte 
flour,  water,  and  eggs,  and  work  it  up  very  smoothly ;  butter  a  raised-pi 
mould,  as  shown  in  No.  1670,  and  line  it  with  the  paste.  Previously  1 
making  the  crust,  bone  the  fowl,  or  whatever  bird  is  intended  to  be  nse< 
lay  it,  breast  downwards,  upon  a  cloth,  and  season  the  inside  well  wit 
pounded  mace,  allspice,  pepper,  and  salt ;  then  spread  over  it  a  layer  < 
forcemeat,  then  a  layer  of  seasoned  veal,  and  then  one  of  ham,  and  the 
another  layer  of  forcemeat,  and  roll  the.fowl  over,  making  the  skin  me< 
at  the  back.    Line  the  pie  with  forcemeat,  put  in  the  fowl,  and  fill  ap  tb 

cavities  with  slices  of  seasoned  veal  an 
ham  and  forcemeat ;  wet  the  edges  of  it 
pie,  put  on  the  cover,  pinch  the  edge 
together  with  the  paste-pincers,  and  decora! 
it  with  leaves ;  brush  it  over  with  beaten  yol 
of  e^gf  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  f( 
4  hours.  In  the  meantime,  make  a  goo 
strong  gravy  from  the  bones,  pour  it  throug 
a  funnel  into  the  hole  at  the  top ;  cover  th 
hole  with  a  small  leaf,  and  the  pie,  when  cold,  will  be  ready  for  ust 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  gravy  must  be  considerably  reduce 
before  it  is  poured  into  the  pie,  as,  when  cold,  it  should  form  a  fin 
jelly,  and  not  be  the  least  degree  in  a  liquid  state.  The  recipe  is  suitabl 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry  or  game,  using  one  or  more  birds,  according  t 
the  size  of  the  pie  intended  to  be  made ;  but  the  birds  must  always  b 
boned.  Truffles,  mushrooms,  &c.,  added  to  this  pie,  make  it  much  nicei 
and,  to  enrich  it,  lard  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  poultry  or  game  with  thi 
strips  of  bacon.  This  method  of  forming  raised  pies  in  a  mould  is  gen« 
rally  called  a  timbale,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  mad 
than  one  where  the  paste  is  raised  by  the  hands ;  the  crust,  besides,  bein 
eatable. 
Time. — Large  pie,  4  hours.  Average  Cost,  6s.  6i. 
Seasonable,  with  poultry,  all  the  year ;  with  game,  from  Septembe 
to  March. 
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x853.~RAI8ED    PIE   OF  VEAL  AND  HAM. 
(Fy.— Pat6  de  Veau  et  Jambon.) 

Qgredients.— 3  or  4  lbs,  of  veal  cutlets,  a  few  slices  of  bacon  or  ham, 
soniDg  of  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  allspice,  forcemeat  No.  629,  2  lbs. 
^ot-water  paste.  No.  1686,  i  pint  of  good  strong  gravy. 
iode.— -To  raise  the  crust  for  a  pie  with  the  hands  is  a  very  difficult 
c,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  skilled  and  experienced  cooks. 
3  process  should  be  seen  to  be  satisfactorily  learnt,  and  plenty  of 
ctice  given  to  the  making  of  raised  pies,  as  by  that  means  only  will 
cess  be  ensured.  Make  a  hot-water  paste  by  recipe  No.  1686,  and 
n  the  mass  raise  the  pie  with  the  hands ;  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
bed,  cut  out  pieces  for  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  long  piece  for  the 
is ;  festen  the  bottom  and  side-piece  together  by  means  of  egg^  and 
ch  the  edges  well  together ;  then  line  the  pie  very  carefully  with  force- 
it,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  veal,  and  a  plentiful  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper, 
meg,  and  allspice,  as,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  pies  taste  very 
pid  unless  highly  seasoned.  ^  Over  the  seasoning  place  a  layer  of 
ed  bacon  or  cooked  ham,  and  then  a  layer  of  forcemeat,  veal  seasoning, 
I  bacon,  and  so  on  until  the  meat  rises  to  about  an  inch  above  the 
te;  taking  care  to  finish  with  a  layer  of  forcemeat,  to  fill  all  the 
ities  of  the  pie,  and  to  lay  in  the  meat  firmly  and  compactly.  Brush 
top  edge  of  the  pie  with  beaten  egg,  put  on  the  cover,  press  the 
:es,  and  pinch  them  round  with  paste-pincers.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
Idle  of  the  lid,  and  ornament  the  pie  with  leaves,  which  should  be 
ck  on  with  the  white  of  an  egg;  then  brush  it  all  over  with  the  beaten 
k  of  an  egg,  and  bake  the  pie  in  an  oven  with  a  soaking  heat  from  3 
\.  hours.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  done,  run  a  sharp-pointed  knife  or 
wer  through  the  hole  at  the  top  into  the  middle  of  the  pie,  and  if  the 
at  feels  tender,  it  is  sufficiently  baked.  Have  ready  about  half  a  pint 
rery  strong  gravy,  pour  it  through  a  funnel  into  the  hole  at  the  top,  stop 
the  hole  with  a  small  leaf  of  baked  paste,  and  put  the  pie  away  until 
ated  for  use.  Should  it  acquire  too  much  colour  in  the  baking,  cover 
idth  white  paper,  as  the  crust  should  not  in  the  least  degree  be  burnt, 
ishrooms,  truffles,  and  many  other  ingredients,  may  be  added  to  enrich 
I  flavour  of  these  pies,  and  the  very  fleshy  part  of  the  meat  may  be 
ded.  These  pies  are  more  frequently  served  cold  than  hot,  and  form 
(Client  dishes  for  cold  suppers  or  breakfasts.  The  cover  of  the  pie  is 
aetimes  carefully  removed,  leaving  the  perfect  edges,  and  the  top 
x)rated  with  square  pieces  of  very  bright  aspic  jelly ;  this  has  an 
^eedingly  pretty  effect. 

rime.— About  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  65.  6d, 
iofflcient  for  a  very  large  pie.    Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 
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1854— BAKED  RICE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — t  small  teacnpful  of  rice,  4  eggs,  i  pint  of  milk,  2  oz. 
fresh  butter,  a  oz,  of  beef  marrow,  ^  lb.  of  currants,  2  tablespoonfiils 
brandy,  nutmeg,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Put  the  lemon-rind  and  milk  into  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  infi 
till  the  milk  is  well-flavoured  with  the  lemon ;  in  the  meantime,  boil  1 
rice  in  water  until  tender,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt,  and,  wb 
done,  let  it  be  thoroughly  drained.  Beat  the  eggs,  stir  to  them  the  mi 
which  should  be  strained,  the  butter,  marrow,  currants,  and  remaini 
Ingredients ;  add  the  rice,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Line  the  edges 
the  dish  with  puff-paste,  put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  for  about  thr( 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  Slices  of  candied  peel  may  be  add 
Ht  pleasure,  or  Sultana  raisins  may  be  substituted  for  the  currants. 

Time.--}  hour.    Average  Ck>8t|  is.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable. — Suitable  for  a  winter  pudding,  when  fresh  fruits  are  c 
obtainable. 

Moi,  wilh  proper  nunagement  in  cookiag  it.  ftmit  t  very  valaable  and  eheap  addition  to  < 
{arinacioiM  food*  and  in  years  of  scarcity  has  been  found  eminently  useful  in  lessening  the  c 
sumption  of  flour.  Whea  boiled,  it  should  be  so  managed  that  the  grains,  though  soft,  should 
as  little  broken  and  as  dry  as  possible.  The  water  in  which  it  is  dressed  should  only  simmer,  s 
not  boil  hard.  Very  little  water  should  be  used,  as  the  grains  absorb  a  great  deal,  and,  cor 
quently,  swell  much;  and  if  they  take  up  too  much  at  first,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  ot  it.  fiak 
it  in  puddings  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it. 

1855.-BAKED  RICE  PUDDING. 

(Plain  and  EcanomictU ;  a  nice  Pudding  for  Children,) 

Zn^redientB. — i  teacupful  of  rice,  2  tablespoonfiils  of  moist  sugar 
quart  of  milk,  i  02.  of  butter  or  2  small  tablespoonfiils  of  chopped  sa< 
.}  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Wash  the  rice,  put  it  into  a  pie-dish  with  the  sugar,  pour 
the  milk,  and  stir  these  ingredients  well  together ;  then  add  the  butt 
cut  up  into  very  small  pieces,  of,  instead  of  this,  the  above  proportion 
finely-minced  suet ;  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  bake  the  pu 
ding  in  a  moderate  oven,  from  i^  to  2  hours.  As  the  rice  is  not  previous 
cooked,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pudding  be  very  slowly  baked,  to  gi 
plenty  of  time  for  the  rice  to  swell,  and  for  it  to  be  thoroughly  done. 

Time.— U  to  2  hours.   Average  Cost,  jd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  children. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1856.-.RICE  PUDDING. 

In^redient8.-*Take  12  teacupfuls  of  milk,  I  of  rice,  i^  of  sugar,  a  te 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  Uttle  salt,  flavour  with  vanilla« 


Boiled  Rice  Pudding.  ^73 

ffode,— Soak  the  rice  well ;  add  the  milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  flavouring. 
•  altogether,  and  bake  slowly  3  to  4  hours. 
!ime.— 3  or  4  hours.    Average  Cost^  9<f. 
iufflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
ieasonable  at  any  time. 

i857.^TO  BOIL  RICE  A  L'lNDIENNE, 

Qgredients. — i  lb/ of  rice,  water. 

lode.— Thoroughly  wash  the  rice  in  three  separate  waters,  then  place 

I  a  very  large  saucepan  nearly  full  of  water,  let  it  boil  gently  until  it  is 

te  tender,  which  may  be  tried  by  pressing  a  grain  betiveen  the  thumb 

i  finger.    Pour  the  water  off  from  the  rice,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire 

L  smaller  saucepan  until  it  is  quite  dry.    Turn  it  into  a  hot  basin,  and 

er  with  a  plate ;  place  before  the  fire,  let  it  stand  5  minutes,  then  turn 

at  into  a  hot  dish  ready  for  the  table. 

■ixae.— 30  minutes  to  boil.    Average  Cost,  3|J» 

iufflcient  for  8  persons. 

ieasonable  at  any  time. 


T858.— PLAIN  BOILED  RICE  PUDDING, 

ngredlents.— i  lb.  of  rice. 

iode. — Wash  the  rice,  tie  it  in  a  pudding-cloth,  allowing  room  for  the 

!  to  swell,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water ;  boil  it  gently  for 

ours,  and  if,  after  a  time,  the  cloth  seems  tied  too  loosely,  take  the 

t  op  and  tighten  the  cloth.    Serve  with  sweet  melted  butter,  or  cold 

ter  and  sugar,  or  stewed  firuit,  jam  or  marmalade  ;    any  of  which  ac^ 

ipaniments  are  suitable  for  plain  boiled  rice. 

'ime.— 2  hours  after  the  water  boils.    Average  Cost,  2d, 

Infficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

ieasonable  at  any  time. 

1859.— BOILED  RICE  PUDDING. 

Ilgredient8.-~i  lb.  of  rice,  i^  pint  of  new  milk,  2  oz.  of  new  butter, 
jgs,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  4  large  tablespoonftils  of  moist  sugar,  flavour- 
to  taste. 

(Lode, — Stew  the  rice  very  gently  m  the  above  proportion  of  new  milk, 
I  when  it  is  tender,  pour  it  into  a  basin ;  stir  in  the  butter,  and  let  it 
nd  to  cool ;  then  beat  the  eggs,  add  these  to  the  rice  with  the  sugar, 
t.  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be  approved,  soch  as  nutmeg,  powdered 
namon,  grated  lemon-peel,  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  or  vanilla.    Whejl 
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all  is  well  stirred,  put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  basin,  tie  it  down  w 
a  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  i\  hour. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i860.— BOILED  RICE  PUDDING. 

(With  Dried  or  Fresh  Fruit :  a  nice  dish  for  the  Nursery,) 

Ingredients.-^  lb.  of  rice,  i  pint  of  any  kind  of  fresh  fruit  that  w 
be  preferred,  or  ^  lb.  of  raisins  or  currants. 

Mode. — Wash  the  rice,  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  allowing  room  for  it  to  sw< 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water ;  let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  then  ta 
it  up,  untie  the  cloth,  stir  in  the  fruit,  and  tie  it  up  again  tolerably  tig 
and  put  it  in  the  water  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Boil  for  anotl 
hour,  or  rather  longer,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce,  if  made  with  dri 
fruit,  and  with  plain  sifted  sugar  and  a  little  cream  or  milk,  if  made  wi 
fresh  fruit. 

Time.-— I  hour  to  boil  the  rice  without  the  fruit ;  i  hour,  or  longer,  afti 
wards. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  children, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— This  pudding  is  very  good  made  with  apples :  they  should  be  pari 
cored,  and  cut  mto  thin  slices. 

i86i.^BOILED  RICE   FOR  CURRIES,  &c 

Ingredients.—}  lb.  of  rice,  water,  salt. 

Mode. — Pick,  wash,  and  soak  the  rice  in  plenty  of  cold  water ;  th 
have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  drop  the  rice  into  it,  and  ke 
it  boiling  quickly,  with  the  lid  raised,  until  it  is  tender,  but  not  sg 
Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and  put  it  on  a  dish  before  the  fire  to  dry:  do  11 
handle  it  much  with  a  spoon,  but  shake  it  about  a  little  with  two  fori 
that  it  may  be  equally  dried,  and  strew  over  a  little  salt.  It  is  now  rea 
to  serve,  and  may  be  heaped  lightly  on  a  dish  by  itself,  or  be  laid  roui 
the  dish  as  a  border,  with  a  curry  or  fricass6e  in  the  centre.  Some  coo 
smooth  the  rice  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  and  then  brush  it  over  wi 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to  colour ;  but  the  rice  wi 
boiled,  white,  dry,  and  with  every  grain  distinct,  is  by  far  the  more  pi 
ferable  mode  of  dressing  it.  During  the  process  of  boiling,  the  ri 
should  be  attentively  watched,  that  it  be  not  overdone,  as,  if  this  is  tl 
case,  it  will  have  a  mashed  and  soft  appearance. 

Time. — 15  to  25  minutes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  rice.  Avera( 
Cost,  3if. 


Caszerok  of  Rice.  875 


Sofflcient  for  a  large  dish  of  curry. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


jage  00  board  ship,  apd  in  the  warehoases.  It  is  sometimes  brought  to  England  io  the 
ape  of  paddj,  and  the  busk  detached  here. 

1862.-TO  BOIL  RICE  FOR  GURRIES,  &c. 

(Soyer's  Recipe,) 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  2  quarts  of  water,  1}  oz. 

butter,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  the  rice  well  in  two  waters  ;  make  two  quarts  of  water 
>iling,  and  throw  the  rice  into  it ;  boil  it  until  three-parts  done,  then 
ain  it  on  a  sieve.    Butter  the  bottom  and  the  sides  of  a  stewpan,  put 

the  rice,  place  the  lid  on  tightlyr  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until 
e  rice  is  perfectly  tender,  occasionally  shaking  the  pan  to  prevent  its 
icking.    Prepared  thus,  every  grain  should  be    separate   and  white, 
ither  dish  it  separately,  or  place  it  round  the  curry  as  a  border. 
Time.— 15  to  25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  td, 
Suffloient  for  2  moderate-sized  curries. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1863.-BUTTERED  RICE. 

Ingredients.-* i  lb  of  rice,  li  pint  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  butter,  sugar  to 

ste,  grated  nutmeg  or  pounded  cinnamon. 

Mode. — ^Wash  and  pick  the  rice,  drain  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 

e  milk ;  let  it  swell  gradually,  and,  when  tender,  pour  off  the  milk ;  stir 

the  butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and,  when  the  butter  is 

oroughly  melted,  and  the  whole  is  quite  hot,  serve.    After  the  milk  is 

^ured  off,  be  particular  that  the  rice  does  not  bum  :  to  prevent  this,  do 

►t  cease  stirring  it. 

Time.— About  \  hour  to  swell  the  rice.    Average  Cost^  yd. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

lioe  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  aocianta ;  they  considered  it  as  a  very  beneficial  food 
the  cheat ;  therefore  it  was  recomtoended  in  cases  of  consumption,  and  to  persons  subject 
spitting  of  blood. 

1864.-8 AVOURY   CASSEROLE    OF    RICE. 

(Or  Rice  Border  for  RagoQts,  Fricass6es,  &c.) 
Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  rice,  3  pints  of  weak  stock  or  broth,  2  slices 

fat  ham,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode.— A  casserole  of  rice,  when  made  in  a  mould,  is  not  such  a  diffi- 
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CASSKROLE  OF  KICK. 


cult  operation  as  when  it  is  moulded  by  the  hand.  It  is  an  elegant  an 
inexpensive  entr6e,  as  the  remains  of  cold  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  may  be  serve 
as  ragouts,  fricassees,  &c.,  enclosed  in  the  casserol 
It  requires  great  nicety  in  its  preparation,  tl 
principal  thing  to  attend  to  being  the  boiling  of  tit 
rice,  as  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  cooked,  the  cass 
role,  when  moulded,  will  have  a  rough  appearan< 
which  would  entirely  spoil  it.  After  having  washed  the  rice  in  two  < 
three  waters,  drain  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  stock,  ha^ 
and  salt ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  the  rice  gradually  swell  over 
slow  fire,  occasionally  stirring,  to  prevent  its  sticking.  When  it  is  quii 
soft,  strain  it,  pick  out  the  pieces  of  ham,  and  with  the  back  of  a  lar^ 
wooden  spoon,  mash  the  rice  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste.  Then  wc 
grease  a  mould  (moulds  are  purposely  made  for  rice  borders),  and  tui 
it  upside  down  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  drain  away  the  fat,  should  thei 
he  too  much ;  put  some  rice  all  round  the  bottom  and  sides  of  it ;  plac 
ist  piece  of  soft  bread  in  the  middle,  and  cover  it  with  rice  ;  prej 
it  in  equally  with  the  spoon,  and  let  it  cool.  Then  dip  the  mould  inl 
hot  water,  turn  the  casserole  carefully  on  to  a  dish,  mark  where  the  lid 
to  be  formed  on  the  top,  by  making  an  incision  with  the  point  of  a  knii 
about  an  inch  from  the  edge  all  round,  and  put  it  into  a  very  hot  ovei 
Brush  it  over  with  a  httle  clarified  butter,  and  bake  about  half  an  hou; 
or  rather  longer ;  then  carefully  remove  the  lid,  which  will  be  formed  b 
the  incision  having  been  made  all  round,  and  remove  the  bread,  i&  sraa 
pieces,  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  cass( 
role.  Fill  the  centre  with  the  ragoCit  or  fiicass6e,  which  should  be  mad 
thick ;  put  on  the  cover,  glaze  it,  place  it  in  the  oven  to  set  the  glaze,  an 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  The  casserole  should  n^Dt  be  emptied  too  mud 
as  it  is  liable  to  crack  from  the  weight  of  whatever  is  put  in ;  and  in  bakin 
it,  let  the  oven  be  very  hot,  or  the  casserole  will  probably  break. 
Time,— About  f  hour  to  swell  the  rice.  Average  Cost,  is,  lod. 
Safflcient  for  2  moderate-sized  casseroles. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


186S.-SWEET  CASSEROLE  OF  RICE. 

(Ff.—Casserole  au  Riz.) 

Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  rice,  3  pints  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  flavourin{ 
t)f  bitter  almonds,  3  oz.  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  3  eggs. 

Mode.— This  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  savoury  casse 
role,  only  substituting  the  milk  and  sugar  for  the  stock  and  salt.  Put 
the  milk  into  a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  essence  of  bitter  almonds  tc 
fiavou-'^well;  then  add  the  rice,  which  should  be  washed,  picked  and 
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imedt  and  let  it  swell  gradually  in  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire.    When 
is  tender,  stir  in  the  sugar,  butter,  and  yolks  of  eggs ;  butter  a  mould, 
ess  in  the  rice,  and  proqeed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  recipe 
>.  1684.    When  the  casserole  is  ready,  fill  it  with  a  compdte  of  any  fruit 
it  may  be  preferred,  or  with  melted  apricot  jam,  and  serve. 
rime.— From  {  to  i  hour  to  swell  the  rice,  i  to  }  hour  to  bake  the 
sserole.    Average  Ooatf  exclusive  of  the  compdte  or  jam,  is.  6(f , 
Snfflcient  for  z  casseroles. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1866.-RICE  MILK, 
[ngredients.— ;^  lb.  of  rice,  3  pints  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  sugar. 
Bf  ode. — Boil  the  rice  by  recipe  No.  1857 ;  when  quite  dry^  place  in  a 
ge  pie-dish,  boil  the  milk  and  sugar  together,  and  pour  hot  on  the  rice, 
rime.— 25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  jd. 
Sufficient  for  6  children. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
Note*~Children  are  extremely  fond  of  this  simple,  wholesome  dish. 

867.-FRENCH  RICE  PUDDING.    (Fn-Gateau  de  RI2.) 

[ngredients.-— To  every  ^  lb.  of  rice  allow  i  quart  of  milk,  the  rind  of 

lemon,  i  teaspoonfnl  of  salt,  sugar  to  taste,  4  oz.  of  butter^  6  eggs, 

sad'cmmbs. 

Bffode.— Put  the  milk  into  a  stewpan  with  the  lemon«rind,  and  let  it 

iise  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  former  is  well  flavoured ;  then  take  out 

3  peel ;  have  ready  the  rice,  washed,  picked  and  drained ;  put  it  into  the 

Ik,  and  let  it  gradually  swell  over  a  very  slow  fire.    Stir  in  the  butter, 

it,  and  sugar,  and  when  properly  sweetened,  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 

d  then  the  whites,  both  of  which  should  be  well  beaten,  and  added 

^arately  to  the  rice.    Butter  a  mould,  strew  in  some  fine  bread-crumbs, 

d  let  them  be  spread  equally  over  it ;  then  carefully  pour  in  the  rice, 

d  bake  the  pudding  in  a  slow  oven  for  i  hour ;  turn  it  out  of  the  mould, 

d  garnish  the  dish  with  preserved  cherries,  or  any  bright-coloured  jelly 

jam.   This  pudding  is  exceedingly  nice  flavoured  with  essence  of  vanilla. 

Fime. — i  to  i  hour  for  the  rioe  to  rise  well ;  to  be  baked  i  hour  in  a 

w  oven.    Average  Cost,  is.  Sd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6' persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  j  : 

168.— BAKED  OR  BOILED  GROUND  RICE  PUDDrNQ.  ' 

[ngredients.— 2  pints  of  inilk,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice,«ugar  to 
te»  4  eggs,  flavouring  of  lenipn-rmd,  nutmeg,  bitter  almonds  or  bay-leaf, 

11 
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Mode. — Pat  i^  pint  of  the  milk  into  a  stewpan,  with  any  of  the  abo 
flavourings,  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  and,  with  the  other  half-pi 
of  milk,  mix  the  ground  rice  to  a  smooth  batter ;  strain  the  boiling  m 
to  this,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  is  tolerably  thick ;  th 
pour  it  into  a  basin,  leave  it  uncovered,  and  when  nearly  or  quite  co 
sweeten  it  to  taste,  and  add  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously  w 
beaten,  with  a  little  salt.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  well-buttered  basin, 
it  down  with  a  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  if  hoi 
For  a  baked  pudding,  proceed  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  only  usi 
half  the  above  proportion  of  ground  rice,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
the  other  ingredients ;  an  hour  will  bake  the  pudding  in  a  moders 
oven.  Stewed  fruit,  or  preserves,  or  marmalade,  may  be  served  wi 
either  the  boiled  or  baked  pudding,  and  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Time.— li  hour  to  boil,  i  hour  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  lof, 

Bafflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Z869.— ICED  RICE  PUDDING.    (Fr.—Rtz  k  nmp6ratrice 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  the  yolks 
6  eggs,  I  small  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla. 

Mode. — Put  the  rice  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  milk  and  sugar,  and  '. 
these  simmer  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  rice  is  sufficiently  soft  to  bre 
up  into  a  smooth  mass,  and  should  the  milk  dry  away  too  much  a  lit 
more  may  be  added.  Stir  the  rice  occasionally,  to  prevent  its  bumin 
then  beat  it  to  a  smooth  mixture ;  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  which  shot: 
be  well  whisked,  and  the  vanilla  (should  this  flavouring  not  be  like 
essence  of  bitter  almonds  may  be  substituted  for  it) ;  put  this  rice  custa 
into  the  freezing-pot,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  1789.  Wh 
wanted  for  table,  turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  mould,  and  pour  over  t 
top,  and  round  it,  a  compSte  of  oranges,  or  any  other  fruit  that  may  be  pi 
ferred,  taking  care  that  the  flavouring  in  the  pudding  harmonises  w 
with  the  fruit  that  is  served  with  it 

Time.~4  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture.  Average  Oosty  is.  &/. ;  exdusi 
of  the  compdte,  is.  2d, 

Seasonable.-* Served  all  the  year  round. 

1870.— MINIATURE  RICE  PUDDINGS. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  rice,  li  pint  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  4  egi 
sugar  to  taste ;  flavouring  of  lemon-peel,  bitter  almonds,  or  vanilla ;  a  fc 
strips  of  candied  peel. 

Mode.— Let  the  rice  swell  in  z  pint  of  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  puttii 
with  it  a  strip  of  lemon-peel ;  stir  to  it  the  butter  and  the  other  b»lf-pint 
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Ik,  &itd  let  the  mixture  cool  j  then  add  the  well-beaten  eggSt  and  a  few 
c^ps  of  esseoce  of  almonds  or  essence  of  vanilla,  whichever  may  be  pre- 
red  ;  butter  well  some  small  cups  or  moulds,  line  them  with  a  few  pieces 
candied  peel  sliced  very  thin,  fill  them  three-parts  falli  and  bake  for 
oTit  40  minutes ;  turn  them  out  of  the  cups  on  to  a  white  d'oyley.  and 
■ve  with  sweet  sauce.  The  flavouring  and  candied  peel  miglit  be 
litted^  and  stewed  fruit  or  preserve  served  instead,  with  these  puddings, 
rime.— 40  minutes.  Average  Cost,  u. 
Bufflcient  for  6  paddings. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i87r^RUM  PUDDING. 

[ngredients. — i  piut  of  milk,  i  pint  of  cream,  6  oz.  of  lump  sugar, 

iks  of  10  eggs,  3  lemons,  i  oz,  of  gelaUue,  1  gill  of  best  rum, 

Ci^ode. — Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  milk  for  5  minutes,  thep  stir  it  in  a 

icepan  over  the  fire  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  rub  the  sugar  on  the  lemons  to 

:  off  all  the  yellow  rind,  and  put  with  the  gelatine.     Beat  the  yolks  of 

?  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  cream  (if  too  expensive,  take  another  pint 

milk  in  its  place) ;  add  this  to  the  contents  of  the  saucepan,  and  stir 

:h  an  iron  wire  over  the  fire  till  it  is  almost  hoiitng  hot ;  then  remove  it  i 

m  the  fire,  stir  till  nearly  cold,  and  put  in  the  rum.     Oil  a  large  mould,  ^ 

two  small  ones,  with  the  finest  Florence  oil ;  dip  them  in  cold  water  and  (  I 

LIT  in  the  pudding*    Let  it  be  perfectly  cold  befcr^  turning  it  out, 

fore  sending  to  table  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  it, 

rime,— About  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  with  crcanij  35, 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time, 

i872.-^SAGO  PUDDING- 
[ngredients.— ii  pmt  of  milk,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  eago,  the  rind  of  ^ 
emon,  3  o^,  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  i  J  ox*  of  butter,  grated  nutmegs  puff- paste. 
Mode*— Put  the  milk  and  lemon *rind  into  a  stewpan,  place  it  by  the 
e  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  milk  is  well  flavoured  with  the 
lou ;  then  strain  it,  mix  with  it  the  sago  and  sugar,  and  simmer  gently 
about  15  minutes.  Let  the  mixture  cool  a  little,  antj  stir  to  it  the  eggs, 
ich  should  be  well  beaten,  and  the  butter*  Line  the  edges  of  apie-diah 
h  puff- paste,  pour  in  the  pudding,  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top, 
d  bake  from  J  to  i  hour. 

Pime.— 1  to  I  hour,  oc  loager  if  the  oven  13  vGvy  slow.    Average 
>at,  15, 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Reasonable  at  any  time, 
io\^ — Tb^  ^bove  puddisg  may  be  boiled  iastead  of  baked  \  but  then  allow  a 
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oxtrd  tablespooafuls  of  sago,  and  boil  the  pudding  in  a  buttered  basin  from  x^  t 
i{  hour. 

8aSO.^Sa0>  is  the  pith  of  a  species  ol  palm  (Cvcas  circi«alis).  Its  form  is  that  of  a  sma 
round  tfrain.  There  are  two  sorts  of  saco:  the  white  and  the  yellow;  but  their  properties  ai 
the  same.  Sago  absorbs  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  cooked,  becomes  transparent  and  soft,  an 
retains  its  origUial  shape.  Its  alimentary  properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  tapioca  and  airov 
root 

1873.-SAGO  SAUCE  FOR  SWEET  PUDDINGS. 

Ingredients.— I  tablespoonful  of  »ago,  i  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of  port  0 
sherry,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  small  lemon,  sugar  to  taste ;  when  th 
flavour  is  liked,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon. 

Mode.— Wash  the  sago  in  two  or  three  waters ;  then  put  it  into 
saucepan,  with  the  water  and  lemon-peel ;  let  it  simmer  gently  by  the  sid 
of  the  fire  for  10  minutes ;  then  take  out  the  lemon-peel,  add  the  remainiu 
ingredients,  give  one  boil,  and  serve.  Be  particular  to  strain  the  lemor 
juice  before  adding  it  to  the  sauce.  This,  on  trial,  will  be  found  a  deliciou 
accompaniment  to  various  boiled  puddings,  such  as  those  made  of  breac 
raisins,  rice,  &c. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  ^. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1874.-SAUCER  PUDDINGS. 

Ingredient8.~2  tablespoonfqls  of  floor*  2  tablespoonfuls  of  powdere 
sugar,  3  eggs,  a  teacupful  of  mijk,  batter,  preserve  of  any  kind. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour  and  sugar,  beat  the  eggs,  add  them  to  the  mill 
and  beat  up  with  the  flour  and  sugar.  Well  butter  3  saucers,  half  fill  then 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  20  minutes.  Remove  them  from  th 
saucers  when  cool  enough,  cat  in  half,  and  spread  a  thin  layer  of  preserv 
on  each  half;  close  them  again,  and  serve. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  bake,    Average  Cost,  yd,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1875.— SAVARIN. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  fine  flour,  ^  oz.  of  German  yeast,  i  pint  of  mill 
i  lb.  of  butter,  5  eggs,  f  oz,  of  sugar,  i  oz.  of  salt,  2  oz.  of  candied  orang 
peel,  I  tablespoonful  of  chopped  almonds. 

Model — Pat  the  flour  in  a  bowl  and  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  put  tli 
yeast  into  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  lukewarm  milk,  then  pour  it  into  the  hd 
in  the  flour  and  stand  the  bowl  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  sponge  ha 
risen  to  twice  its  first  size,  pour  in  a  gill  of  warm  milk  and  2  eggs.  Wor 
and  mix  the  ingredients,  with  a  spoon,  then  add  another  egg.    Beat  th 
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>utwer,  salt  and  sugar  with  a  fork  and  the  remainder  of  the  milk  wanned, 
idd  to  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  and  continue  working  the  mixture,  drop- 
»ing  in  an  egg  until  all  are  used.  Cut  the  peel  into  small  dice  and  mix  with 
he  paste.  Butter  a  fluted  cylinder  mould,  strew  the  chopped  almonds 
ver  it  and  half  fill  it  with  the  paste.  Let  it  stand  until  it  has  risen  to  the 
op  of  the  mould,  bake  it  and  turn  it  out.  Serve  it  with  syrup  poured 
ver  it,  flavoured  (preferably)  with  anisette. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  Sd. 

SnfBicient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1876.-BAKEO  SEMOLINA  PUDDiNa 

Ingredients.— 3  oz.  of  semolina,  i^  pintof  milk,^  lb.  of  sugar,  ti 
itter  almonds,  3  oz.  of  butter,  4  eggs. 

Mode.— Flavour  the  milk  with  the  bitter  almonds  by  infusing  them  ia 

by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  strain  it,  and  mix- 
ith  it  the  semolina,  sugar,  and  butter.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  the? 
re  for  a  few  mmutes ;  then  take  them  off,  and  gradually  mix  in  the  eggs, 
'hich  should  be  well  beaten.  Butter  a  pie-dish,  line  the  edges  with  pufF- 
aste,  put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven  firom  40  to  50 
linutes.  Serve  with  custard  sauce  or  stewed  fruit,  a  little  of  which  may 
e  poured  over  the  pudding. 

Time.— 40  to  50  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SoiloUna.— After  vermicelli,  Semolina  is  the  most  useful  ingredteut  that  Can  b^  used  fof 
lickening  soups,  meat  or  vegetoble,  of  rich  or  simple  quality.  Semolina  ia  softening,  Ught, 
holesome,  easY  of  digestion,  and  adapted  to  the  in£ant,  the  aged,  and  the  in?aUd.  That  of  a 
tear  yellow  colour,  well  dried  and  newly  made,  is  the  fittest  for  use. 

1877.-8HROPSHIRE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  suet,  i  lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  i  lemon,  juice  and 
ind,  I  grating  of  nutmeg,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  5  eggs. 

Mode. — Mix  all  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  beating  the  eggs,  adding 
hem  last;  butter  a  mould,  place  the  mixture  in  it,  tie  down,  and  boil  4 
tours. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d. 

Sufficient  for  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i87a-SPARROWS- 

In^redients.— I  pbt  of  milk  or  cold  water,  i  Ibi  of  flour,  salt,  2  oz.  of 
utter,  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs. 
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Mode.~Make  a  thick  batter  with  the  flour  and  milk  (or  water;  anc 
salt.  Drop  small  portions,  like  buttons,  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  then 
five  minutes.  They  are  done  when  they  float  on  the  top.  Strain  them 
and  put  them  into  a  dish.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  crisp ;  then  pour  over  the  '*  sparrows,'*  and  serve  a 
once,  hot  and  light. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  with  milk,  si. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1879.-TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 3  oz.  of  tapioca,  i  quart  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  butter,  \  It 
of  sugar,  4  eggs,  flavouring  of  vanilla,  grated  lemon-rind,  or  bitte 
almonds,  pufl'-paste. 

Mode. — Wash  the  tapioca  and  let  it  stew  gently  in  the  milk  by  th 
side  of  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  occasionally  stirring  it ;  then  k 
it  cool  a  little ;  mix  with  it  the  butter,  sugar  and  eggs,  which  should  b 
well  beaten,  and  flavour  with  either  of  the  above  ingredients,  putting  i 
about  12  drops  of  the  essence  of  almonds  or  vanilla,  whichever  is  pn 
ferred.  Butter  a  pie-dish,  and  line  the  edges  with  pufl'-paste.;  put  in  th 
pudding,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour.  If  the  pudding  : 
to  be  boiled,  add  a  little  more  tapioca,  and  boil  it  in  a  buttered  basi 
1^  hour. 

Time.—!  hour  to  bake,  i^  hour  to  boil.    Average  Cost,  u.  2 J. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Taplooa.— Tapioca  is  recommended  to  the  convalescent,  as  being  easy  of  digestion.  It  m. 
be  U9|g^  soup  or  broth,  or  mixed  with  milk  or  water  and  butter.  It  is  excellent  food  for  eith 
the  faMpror.sick,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  quickly  digested  without  fatigue  to  the  stomach. 


1880.— TAPIOCA  PUDDING  WITH  APPLES. 

Ingredients. — i  cupful  of  tapioca,  2  lb.  of  cooking  apples,  sugar, 
lemon. 

Mode. — Soak  the  tapioca  in  cold  water  for  12  hours,  then  pour  a  pij 
of  boiling  water  on  it  and  cook  it  slowly  for  20  minutes.  Pare  and  coi 
the  apples,  and  cover  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  with  them ;  fill  tl 
cavities  with  sugar,  and  flavour  with  lemon.  Pour  the  tapioca  over  tl 
apples,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  Serve  hot,  or  cold,  with  suga 
Sago  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Time.— X  hour  and  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  &/. 

SuflQoient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


DIhIt     or    TAn  J.k.JLl 


Treads  Pudding.  ISS 

i83i.— TARTLETS. 

igredientSi^Trirnuiiiigs  of  puff- paste,  any  jam  or  marmalade  tbat 

be  preferred. 

[ode,— Roll  out  the  paste  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch; 
er  some  round  patty- pans,  lioe  them  with  it,  and  cut  off  the  su per- 
ns paste  close  to  the  edge  of  the  paji.     Put  a  small  pieee  of  bread 

each  tartlet  (this   is  to   keep  them  in  shape)  i 

bake  in  a  brisk  ovea  for  about    lo  minutes  or 
ier  longer.    When   they  are  done,  and  are  of  a 
:  col  our,  take  the  pieces  of  bread  out,  carefully, 
replace  them  by  a  spoonful  of  jam  or  marmalade, 
1  them  high  on  a  white  d'oyley,  piled  high  in  the  centre,  and  serve, 
ime. — lo  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 
ufficien'L— I  lb.  of  paste  will  make  2  dishes  of  tartlets 
eaaonable  at  any  time, 

1882.— TRANSPARENT  PUDDING. 

dgredieats.— 8  eggs,  i  lb,  of  powdered  sugar,  i  lb,  of  butter,  grated 

tneg,  pu^-paste. 

lode.— Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  the  other  ingredients  iu  a 

tpan.     Line  a  dish  with  paste,  pour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  in  a 

derate  o%'ea.    Can  died -peel  may  be  added. 

i7erag€  Coat,  i^.  8^/. 

ufficient  for  6  persons. 

easonable  at  any  time,  * 

1883,-ROLLED  TREACLE   PUDDING. 

agredientfl.^i  lb*  of  suet-crust,  No.  1684,  J  lb.  of  treacle,  i  teaspoon- 

of  grated  ginger. 

Iidode.— Make,  with  i  lb,  of  flour,  a  suet-crust  by  recipe  No.  16S4;  roll 

ut  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  spread  the  treacle  equally 

r  itf  leaving  a  small  margin  where  the  paste  joins ;   close  the  ends 

urely,  tie  the  pudding  in  a  floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 

I  boU  for  two  hours.  We  have  inserted  this  puddings  being  economical. 

I  a  favourite  one  with  children;  it  is,  of  course,  only  suitable  for  a 

-scry,  or  very  plain  family  dinner.     Made  with  a  lard  instead  of  suet 

St,  it  would  be  very  nice  baked,  and  would  be  sufficieotly  done  in  from 

to  2  hours. 

[^me. — Boiled    pudding,  3  hours;  baked   puddiog,   i^  to  2  houi%i 

erage  Cost,  yd, 

Jufflcient  for  5  or  6  persons,  .  .  '    "  '"  ^  ^" '" " 

Reasonable  at  any  time.  -         '* 

2  Q 
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i884.~MEAT  OR  SAUSAGE  ROLLS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  pu£f-paste,  No.  1675,  sausage-meat,  and  1 
yolk  of  I  egg. 

Mode. — I  lb,  of  pufif-paste  by  recipe  No.  1675 ;  roll  it  out  to  the  thickn< 
of  about  half  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  and  divide  it  into  8,  10,  or  izsquar 
according  to  the  size  the  rolls  are  intended  to  be.  Place  some  sausaj 
meat  on  one-half  of  each  square,  wet  the  edges  of  the  paste,  and  fold 
over  the  meat ;  slightly  press  the  edges  together,  and  trim  them  nea 
with  a  knife.  Sm$h  the  rolls  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  th< 
in  a  well-heated VOen  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer  should  they 
very  large.  The  remains  of  cold  chicken  and  ham,  minced  and  seasonc 
as  also  cold  veal  or  beef,  make  very  good  rolls. 

Time.^  liour,  or  longer  if  the  rolls  are  large.    Average  Cost,  is.  ( 

Sufficient. — i  lb.  of  paste  for  10  or  12  rolls. 

Seasonable,  with  sausage-meat,  from  September  to  March  or  April. 

i885.«SOMERSETSHIRE   PUDDINGS. 

Ingredients. — 3  eggs,  their  weight  in  flour,  pounded  sugar  and  butt 
flavoupng  of  grated  lemon-rind,  bitter  almonds,  or  essence  of  vanilla. 

Mode. — Carefully  weigh  the  various  ingredients,  by  placing  on  o 
side  of  the  scales  the  eggs,  and  on  the  other  the  flour ;  then  the  sug2 
and  then  the  batter.  Warm  the  batter,  and  with  the  hands  beat  it  to 
cream ;  gradually  dredge  in  the  flour  and  pounded  sugar;  and  keep  stirri 
and  beating  the  mixture  without  ceasing  until  it  is  perfectly  smool 
Then  add  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  whisked,  and  either  of  the  abo 
flavourings  that  may  be  preferred ;  butter  some  small  cups,  rather  mc 
than  half  All  them,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  Tu 
them  out,  dish  them  on  a  napkin,  and  serve  custard  or  wine-sau^e  wi 
them.  A  pretty  little  supper  dish  may  be  made  of  these  paddings,  col 
by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  inside  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  puttij 
into  the  cavity  a  little  whipped  cream  or  delicate  preserve,  such  ; 
apricot,  greengage,  or  very  bright  marmalade.  The  pa^te  for  these  puddin 
requires  ^  great  deal  of  mixing,  as  the  more  it  is  beaten  the  better  w 
the  pu4dings  be.  When  served  gold),  th^y  are  usually  called  gateaux  a 
MadtUine* 

Tinie.-4  hour.    Average  Cost,  lu/. 

Sufflpi^t  for  6  or  7  puddings* 

S^aspnafc^e  at  any  timo.  .     . 

1886.-SUET  PUDDING. 

(To  Serve  with  Roast  Meat,) 
Ingredients*— I  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz,  of  flnely-chopped  suet,  I  saUbpo«»ui! 
of  salt,  i  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  1  pint  of  milk  or  water. 


Suet  Pudding.  885 


1887.— PUDDING  X  LA  VENETIENN^. 
Igredients. — i  pint  of  any  ckar  jelly,  fresh  fruit,  sponge-cake,  ratifia, 
iss  of  sherry,  x  gl466  of  hpa^dy,i  ^lasB  of  noyeau,  dried  candied  fruits, 
at  of  milk,  8  yolks  of  eggs,  6  oz.  of  sugar,  2  oz.  of  gelatine,  i  glass  of 
aschino.  .      .  •. 

Eode. — Ornament  the  tqp  of  a  jelly  mould  with  the  clear  Jelly,  setting 
ay  ficesh  fruit  that  is  in  season,  such  as  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries, 
When  cold  and  firm,  fill  the  mould  lightly  with  alternate  layers  of 
d  candied  fiiiit  in  small  pieces  and  sponge-cake,  ratafia  and  macaroons 
ted  in  sherry,  brandy  and  noyeau.  Make  a  custard  with  1  pint  of 
:,  8  yolks  of  eggs,  6  oz.  of  sugar,  and  when  cold .  add  gelatine  and  i 
s  of  Maraschino.    Set  it  on  ice  until  wanted ;  wh^n  quite  cold  turn  it 

1888.I.A  NICE  SUET  PUDDING. 
Igredients.— Take  1  teacupful  of  suet,  i  of  milk,  i  of  golden  syrup, 
raisins,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  enough  to  stiffen  to  a  thick  batter. 
[ode. — Mix  the  atK>yQ  iogredietit$  Wdl  tog^ther^  and  boil  or  steam  4 
rs.  ,  ^,,  , 

Ime.— 4  hours. ,  Average  Cost^  3^. 
afflcient  for  2  or  3  persons. 
easonable  at  any  time.  .       , 

1389.-VEAL  SUET:  PUDDING.      . 

[igredients.-^  lb.  of  veal  suet,  z  quart  of  rich  milk,  j^  lb.  of  bread- 
nbs,  ^  lb.  of  currants,  3  eggs,  sugar  to  tasto. 


r 


(ode. — Chop  the  suet  very  finely,  after  freeing  it  from  skin,  and  mix 

ell  with  the  flour;  add  the  salt  and  pepper  (this  latter  ingredient  niay  •> 

)mitted  if  the  flavour  is  not  liked),  and  make  the  whole  into  a  smooth  ; 

te  with  the  above  proportion  of  milk  or  water*    Tie  the  pudding  i^  a  i^ 

red  cloth,  or  put  it  into  a  buttered  basin  and  boil  from  2^  to  3  hours.  ■♦ 

enrich  it,  substitute  3  beaten  eggs  for  some  of  the  milk  or  water  j 

increase  the  proportion  of  suet. 

ime.— ai  to  3  hours.   ATerage,CQ9lv  6d.             ,  ' 

nfScient  for  6  persons.  .             [ 

easonable  at  any  time.                                              .,../-',•  ^ 

3te. — When  there  is  a  joint  roasting  or  baking,  this  pudding  may  be  boiled  J. 

long  shape,  and  then  cut  into  slices  a  few  minutes  bisfiftre  dinner  is.' served ; 

e  slices  uionld  be  laid  in  a  dripping-pan  for  a  minute  ox  twp,  and  then  > 

med  before  the  .fire.    Most  children  like  this. accompaniment  to  roast  meat. 

^e  there  is  a  large  famil;^  of  children,  and  the  means  of  keeping  then!  are  ; 

ted,  it  is  a  most  economical  plan  to  serve  up  the  pudding  before  the  meat ;  ' 

a  this  case,  the  consumption  of  the  latter  article  will  be  much  sm|fellar  .than  it  j^ 

rwise  would  be. 


Ir 
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Mode.— Chop  the  suet  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  the  milk  to  g 
hot,  but  not  boil,  then  pour  it  on  the  bread-crumbs  and  sugar,  add  t 
currants,  washed  and  dried,  beat  the  eggs  well  and  add  them.  Put  it  ir 
a  floured  cloth,  or  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  or  boil  i  hour. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  4^. 

Snffloient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

1890.-.SUFFOLK  OR  HARD  DUMPLINGS. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  water,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode* — Mix  the  flour  and  water  together  to  a  smooth  paste,  previous 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  Form  this  into  small  round  dumpling 
drop  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  \ 
hour.  They  may  be  served  with  roast  or  boiled  meat ;  in  the  latter  ca 
they  may  be  cooked  with  the  meat,  but  should  be  dropped  into  the  wal 
when  it  is  quite  boiling. 

Time. — ^  to  f  hour. 

Sufficient  for  zo  or  12  dumplings. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1891.-VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 4  oz.  of  vermicelli,  i^  pint  of  milk,  ^  pint  of  crea 
3  ox.  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  sugar,  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Boil  the  vermicelli  in  the  milk  until  it  is  tender ;  then  stir 
the  remaining  ingredients,  omitting  the  cream  if  not  obtainable.  Flavo 
the  mixture  with  grated  lemon-rind,  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  or  vanill 
butter  a  pie-dish ;  line  the  edges  with  puff-paste,  put  in  the  pudding,  a 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  25. 

Snffiaient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

T«nBtoelli.-The  finest  ▼ermicelH  comes  from  Marseilles,  Nimes,  and  MontpeOier.  It  i 
noarisbing  food,  tnd  owes  Its  name  to  its  peculiar  thread-like  form.  Vermioelfi  means,  li 
worms. 

189a.— VICARAGE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients.-^  lb.  of  flour,  Jib.  of  chopped  suet,  i  lb.  of  currants,  \ 
of  raisins,  i  tablespoonful  of  moist  sugar,  J  teaspoonful  of  ground  ging 
\  saltsi>oonful  of  salt. 

Mode.— Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  basin,  having  previously  stor 
the  raisins  and  washed,  picked,  and  dried  the  currants ;  mix  well  witl 
clean  knife ;  dip  the  pudding-cloth  into  boiling  water,  wring  it  out,  a 
gut  in  the  mixture.    Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  plunge 
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Vol-au-Vrnt  887 

e  pudding  and  boil  for  3  hours.  Turn  it  out  on  the  dish,  and  serve  with 
ted  sugar* 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  CoBt,  7^. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable.— Suitable  for  a  winter  pudding- 

1893,-VICTORIA  PUDDING- 

Ingredientfl. — J  pod  of  vanilla,  ^  pint  of  cream,  i  pint  of  milk,  3  oz.  of  '  1 

le  sifted  sugar^  yolks  of  8  eggs.  I 

Mode,-*BoiI  the  vanilla  in  the  milk,   strain  it  through   muslin  into 

e  cream,  place  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  all  the  time ;  add  the  sugar  when 

e  mixture  boils»  pour  it  over  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  having  previously 

iiisked  them  thoroughly.    Stir  till  nearly  cold ;  then  pour  into  a  buttered 

Lsin,  and  boil  gently  for  1  hour*     Let  the  pudding  stand  for  5  minutes 

?fore  turning  it  out,    Sen'e  v/ith  melted  red  currant  jelly  round  it 

Time.— ij  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  loJ. 

Sufficient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time, 

iSg+^VOL-AU-VENT. 

Ingredientn.^J-  to  1  lb.  of  puff-paste,  No.  1677,  fricasseed  chickens, 
bbits,  ragouts,  or  the  remains  of  cold  fish,  flaked  and  wanned  in  thick 
tiite  sauce. 

Mod9.— Make  from  J  to  1  lb,  of  pufl^^pastCt  by  recipe  No.  1677^  taking 
re  that  it    is  very  evenly  rolled    out  each  time,  to  insure  its  rising 
operly  ;  and  if  the  paste  is  not  extremely  light,  and  put  into  a  good  hot 
en,  this  cannot  be  accomplishedi  and  the  vol-au^ 
fi^  will  look  very  badly.    Roll  out  the  pa&te  to  the 
ickness   of  about    ij  inch,  and,   with    a  fluted 
itter,  dipped  in  boiHng  water,  stamp  it  out  to  the 
!sired  shape,  either  round  or  oval,  and,  with  the 
lint  of  a  small  knife,  or  better,  a  cutter  of  the  tol-au-vekt. 

me  shape,  but  two  sizes  smaller,  make  a  slight  incision  in  the  paste  all 
uud  the  top,  about  an  inch  from  the  edge,  which,  when  baked,  forms  the 
L  Put  the  vol-mu*vmt  into  a  good  brisk  oven,  and  keep  the  door  shut 
r  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  piU  \n*  Particular  attention  should  t>e  paid 
the  heating  of  the  oven,  for  the  paste  canfs^f  rise  without  a  tolerable 
gree  of  heat.  When  of  a  nice  colour,  without  being  score hed,  withdraw 
from  the  oven,  instantly  remove  the  cover  where  it  was  marked,  and 
tach  all  the  soft  crumb  from  the  centre ;  in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to 
eak  the  edges  of  the  vol-au-venti  but  should  they  look  thin  in  places, 
op  them  with  small  flakes  of  the  inside  paste,  stuck  on  with  the  white  of 
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an  egg.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  fricassee,  or  ragoAt, 
from  bursting  the  case,  and  so  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  dish.  Bill 
the  voUaU'Vent  with  a  rich  mince,  or  fricassee,  or  ragout,  or  the  remains  of 
cold  fish,  flaked  and  wanned  in  a  good  white  sauce,  and  do  not  make  them 
very  liquid,  for  fear  of  the  gravy  bursting  the  crust ;  replace  the  hd,  and 
serve.  To  improve  the  appearance  of  thQ  crust,  brush  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  after  it  has  risen*  pf dpefly; 

Time.—}  hour  to  bake  the  voUau^venU    Aver- 
age Cost,  exclusive  of  interior,  is,  6d, 
Seasonal^e  at  any  time. 

Note. — Small  vol-au-vents  may  be  made  like  those 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  filled  with  minced  veal, 
chicken,  &c.    They  should  be  made  of  the  same  paste 
as  the  larger  ones,  and  stamped  out  with  a  small  fluted  cutter. 


SMALL  VOL-AU-VENTS. 


1895.-SWEET  VOL-AU-VENT  OF  PLUMS,  APPLES,  OR 
ANY  OTHER  FRESH  FRUIT. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  puff-paste,  No.  1677,  about  I  pint  of  fruit 
coinp6te. 

Mode. — Make  ^  lb.  of  puff-paste  by  recipe  No.  1677,  taking  care  to 
bake  it  in  a  good  brisk  oven,  to  draw  it  up  nicely  a:nd  make  it  look  light. 
Have  ready  sufficient  stewed  fruit,  the  syrup  of  which  must  be  boiled 
doMOi  until  very  thick ;  fill  the  vol-au-vent  with  this,  and  pile  it  high  in  the 
centre ;  powder  a  little  sugar  over  it,  and  put  it  back  in  the  oven  to  gla2e, 
or  use  a  salamander  for  the  purpose :  the  vol-au-vent  is  then  ready  to 
serve.  They  may  be  made  with  any  fruit  that  is  in  season,  such  as 
rhubarb,  oranges,  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  apples,  &c. ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  syrup  too  thin,  for  fear  of  its  breaking 
through  the  crust. 

Time.— i  hour  to  40  minutes  to  bake  the  vohau-vent  Average  Cost, 
exclusive  of  the  compote,  is,  id. 

Sufficient  for  i  entremets. 


i896.^VOL.AU-VENT  OF  FRESH  STRAWBERRIES 
WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Ingredients. — -J  lb.  of  puff-paste,  No.  1677,  i  pint  of  freshly-gathered 
strawberries,  sugar  to  taste,  a  plateful  of  whipped  cream. 

Mode. — Make  a  vol-au-vent  case  by  r^ecipe  No.  1894,  only  not  quite  so 
large  nor  so  high  as  for  a  savoury  one.  When  nearly  done,  brush  the 
paste  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,*  then  sprinkle  on  it  some  pounded 
sugar,  and  put  it  back  in  the  oven  to  set  the  glaze.     Remove  the  interior, 
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r  soft  crumb,  and  at  the  moment  of  serviDg,  fiU  it  with  the  strawberries, 
hich  sliould  be  picked »  and  broken  up  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten 
lem  nicely.  Place  a  few  spoonfuls  of  whipped  cream  oo  the  top,  and 
;rvc. 

TimSp^  hour  to  40  minutes  to  bake  the  volrau-vmL  Average  Cost^ 
^  i^r 

Sufllcient  for  i  vol-au-wut. 

Seasonable  in  June  and  July. 

StrawbenTK— Among  ihe  Creeks  the  nanio  ol  the  strawberry  indicated  ita  tcnuilyt  thi*  fruii 
rmin^  baldly  a  maLithriil.  Wiib  ibe  Latms,  tht  name  reminded  gtie  of  llifi  delicious  peduniti 
thia  pUnt  Both  ndtion^  wena  ^qu^lay  fond  of  ir,  and  appfied  the  siimfl  care  to  its  cultivation, 
irpl  appear^i  Lo  pface  it  in  the  same  rank  wtth  flowers:  and  Ovid  giviis  it  i tender  cpilliL't,  which 
slicace  pahtes  would  not  disavovr.  Npith^a^  does  thi«  IujcutIqh^  poet  forget  the  wild  straw berrfi 
fcuch  disappears  beneath  It*  modest  foUaj^ft,  but  ^vbosepicseacu  the  licjenlcd  air  rcvf:jU&» 

1897.— WASHINGTON  PUDDINa 

IngredientB.— 6  oz.  of  butter,  3  eggs,  ^  lb,  of  ssifted  fl^jur,  2  tablespoon- 
lis  of  raspberry  jam,  i  teaspounful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Mode,— Stir  the  butter  and  sugai'  to  a  cream,  add  the  egj^swclUbeaten. 
1l\  the  soda  with  the  rtour,  add  to  tlie  mixture,  atir  in  the  jam.  Beat  all 
cll  togi^ther;  boit  in  a  mould  for  ^^  hourat 

Time,— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  V- 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons, 
Seasonal^le  at  any  time. 

1898.— WEST  INDIAN  PUDDING, 

Ingredlenta.— T  pint  of  cream,  J  lb*  of  loaf  sugar,  J  lb,  of  Savoy  or 
ponge  cakes,  8  eggs,  5  02.  of  preserved  green  ginger. 

Mode* — Crumble  down  the  cakes,  put  them  into  a  basin,  and  pour  over 
hem  the  cream,  which  should  be  previously  sweetened  and  brought  to 
he  boiling-point ;  cover  the  basio,  well  heat  the  eggs,  and  when  the  cream 
s  soaked  up,  stir  them  in.  Butter  a  mould,  arrange  the  ginger  round  it, 
^our  in  the  pudding  carefully,  and  tie  it  down  with  a  cloth ;  steam  or  boil 
t  slowly  for  i|  hourj  and  serve  with  the  syrup  from  the  giii^^r,  which 
hould  be  warmed  and  poured  over  the  pudding* 

Time.— T ;  hour*    Average  Costj  zs*  8d. 

Sufilcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time, 

i8^9,_YEA8T  OR  NORFOLK  DUMPLINGa 

Ingredients, — ^  quartern  of  dough,  boiling  water. 

Mode.— Make  a  very  light  dough  as  for  bread,  u^jiug  to  mix  it,  milk, 
D stead  of  water  ;  divide  it  into  7  or  8  dumplings  ;  plunge  them  into  boil- 
ng  water,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes.    Serve  the  instant  they  are 
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taken  up,  as  they  spoil  dirt)ctly  by  falling  and  becoming  heavy ;  and  i 
eating  them  do  not  touch  them  with  a  knife,  but  tear  them  apart  with  tu 
forks.  They  may  be  eaten  with  meat  gravy,  or  cold  butter  and  sugai 
if  not  convenient  to  make  the  dough  at  home,  a  little  from  the  bakei 
answers  as  well,  only  it  must  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  near  the  fire,  i 
a  basin  with  a  cloth  over  it,  to  let  it  rise  again  before  it  is  made  into  dum] 
lings. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

Soffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1900.-YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

(To  Serve  with  Hot  Roast  Beef.) 

Ingredients.—!}  pint  of  milk,  6  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  3  egg 
X  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin  with  the  salt,  and  stir  gradually  1 
this  enough  milk  to  make  it  into  a  stiff  batter.    When  this  is  perfect 
smooth,  and  all  the  lumps  are  well  rubbed  dow: 
add  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  and  the  eggs,  whic 
should  be  well  beaten.    Beat  the  mixture  for  a  h 

YORKSHIRE  puDDiNQ.  miuutes,  aud  pour  it  into  a  shallow  tin  which  hj 
been  previously  well  rubbed  with  beef  dripping.  Put  the  pudding  inl 
the  oven,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour ;  then,  for  another  half-hour,  place 
under  the  meat,  to  catch  a  little  of  the  gravy  that  flows  from  it.  Cut  tl 
pudding  into  small  square  pieces,  put  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve, 
the  meat  is  baked,  the  pudding  may  at  once  be  placed  under  it,  resting  tl 
former  on  a  small  three-cornered  stand. 

Time.— i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  jd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


SMALL  DISHES  OF  PASTRY  FOR  ENTREMETS, 
SUPPER  DISHES,  &c. 


1901.-ALMOMD  CAKE. 

Ingredients.—^  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  the  rind 
i  a  lemon,  the  white  of  i  egg,  puff-paste. 

Mode.— Blanch  the  almonds,  and  chop  them  fine ;  rub  the  sugar  c 
the  lem6n  rind,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar ;  mix.  this  with  the  almonds  ai 
the  white  of  the  egg.    Roll  iome  puff-paste  out ;  cut  it  in  any  shape  ihi 


Almond  Flowers,  Sgi 

may  be  preferred,  sach  as  diamonds,  rings,  ovals,  &c.,  and  spread  the 
ibove  mixture  over  the  paste.  Bake  the  bouch6es  in  an  oven,  not  too  hot, 
md  serve  cold. 

Time. — i  hour,  or  rather  more.    Average  Oo8t,  i5« 

SofOicient  for  i  lb.  of  puff-paste. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1902.— ALMOND  PASTE  TARTLETS. 
(Fn— Tartelettes  d'Amandes.) 

Ingredients. — Almond  paste,  No.  1692 ;  jam,  or  sweetmeat. 

Mode. — Spread  your  paste  on  your  board,  cut  it  with  a  cutter  to  the 
ize  of  your  tartlet  tins,  which  must  be  well-buttered,  put  some  kind  of 
weetmeat  in  the  centre  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

1903— ALMOND  FLOWERS.  (Fn— Biscuit  aux  Amandes.) 

Ingredients.— Puff-paste,  No.  1674 ;  to  every  i  lb.  of  puff-paste  allow 

oz.  of  almonds,  sifted  sugar,  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Mode. — Roll  the  paste  out  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and, 
riih  a  round  fluted  cutter,  stamp  out  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  required. 
Vork  the  paste  up  again,  roll  it  out  and,  with  a  smaller  cutter,  stamp  out 
ome  pieces  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Brush  the  larger  pieces  over  with  the 
rhite  of  an  egg,  and  place  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  on  each.  Blanch 
nd  cut  the  almonds  into  strips  lengthwise  ;  press  them  slanting  into  the 
aste  closely  round  the  rings;  and  when  they  are  all  completed,  sift  over 
ome  pounded  sugar,  and  bake  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  min- 
tes.  Garnish  between  the  almonds  with  strips  of  apple  jelly,  and  place 
1  the  centre  of  the  ring  a  small  quantity  of  strawberry  jam ;  pile  them  high 
n  the  dish,  and  serve. 

Time. — i  hour  or  20  minutes.  Average  Cost,  15.  for  the  above 
uantity. 

Sufficient.— 18  or  20  for  a  dish. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

904.— APRICOT  BOUCHEES.  (Fn— Bouch6es  d'Abricots.) 

Ingredients. — Puff-paste,  apricots,  loaf  sugar,  cream. 

Mode.-— Make  some  puff-paste  by  recipe  No.  1677,  or  any  small  pieces 
'ft  from  larger  dishes  will  suffice.  Cut  it  into  2-inch  rounds,  lay  them  on 
wet  baking-sheet,  sift  over  some  finely-powdered  sugar;  make  a  circular 
identation  with  a  smaller  cutter,  and  bake  to  a  light  brown  colour  in  a 
uick  oven,  and  when  hot  press  Ughtly  in  the  centre  of  each  to  make 
x>m  for  the  fruit.  Cut  some  ripe  apricots  in  half,  take  out  the  stonea 
nd  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  syrup  made  firom  the  sugar.    Whi^n 
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thoroughly  drained  put  half  an  apricot,  hollow  upwards  in  each,  and 
fill  with  whipped  cream. 

Aveiuge  Cost,  2d,  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1905— CREAM  TARTLETS.    (Fr.— Tartelettes  d  la Grftme.) 

Ingredients,— I  white  and  3  yolks  of  eggs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz,  of 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  flour,  jam,  whipped  cream. 

Mode. — Make  a  paste  of  the  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  flour,  and  salt,  work- 
ing it  very  lightly.  Roll  it  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  line  tartlet-tins 
with  it  and  fill  them  with  rice  to  preserve  the  shape.  Bake  carefully  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  the  rice,  fill  them  with  jam  and  put  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  cream  on  each.    These  form  a  very  pretty  dish. 

Time.— 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  qd.  for  this  quantity. 

SnfBlcient  for  6  tartlets. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1906.— CUSTARD  TARTLETS.    (Fr.— Fanchonnettes.) 

Ingredients.— For  the  custard,  4  eggs,  \  pint  of  milk,  z  oz.  of  butter, 
2  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  3  dessertspoonfuls  of  flour,  flavouring  to  taste,  the 
whites  of  2  eggs,  2  oz.  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — ^Well  beat  the  eggs ;  stir  to  them  the  milk,  the  butter,  which 
should  be  beaten  to  a  cream,  the  sugar,  and  flour ;  mix  these  ingredients 
well  together,  put  them  into  a  very  clean  saucepan,  and  bring  them  to  the 
simmering-point,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil  Flavour  with  essence  of 
vanilla,  bitter  almonds,  lemon,  gmted  chocolate,  or  any  flavouring  ingre- 
dient that  may  be  prefered.  Line  some  round  tartlet-pans  \vith  good  puff- 
paste  ;  All  them  with  the  custard,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
20  minutes ;  then  take  them  out  of  the  pans ;  let  them  cool,  and  in  the 
meantime  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth ;  stir  into  this  the 
pounded  sugar,  and  spread  smoothly  over  the  tartlets  a  little  of  this  xmx- 
ture.  Put  them  in  the  oven  again  to  set  the  icing,  but  be  particular  that 
they  do  not  scorch ;  when  the  icing  looks  crisp,  they  are  done.  Arrange 
them,  piled  high  in  the  centre,  on  a  white  napkin,  and  garnish  the  dish, 
and  in  between  the  tartlets,  with  strips  of  bright  jelly,  or  very  firmly-made 
preserve.  . . 

Time. — 20  minutes  to  bake  the  tartlets ;  5  minutes  after  being  iced. 
Average  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  paste,  10^. 

Sufficient  to  fill  10  or  12  tartlets. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— The  icing  may  be  omitted  on  the  tops  of  the  tartlets,  and  a  spconfhl  of 
any  kind  of  preserve  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  custard  instead  ;  this  varies  both 
the  flavour  and  appearance  of  this  dish, 


German  Puffs. 

i907.^FLUTED  ROLLS. 

Ingffidiente,— Puff-paste,  the  white  of  an  egg,  siftoti'  sugar,  jelly  or 
preserve. 

Mode.— Make  some  pufl-paste  by  recipe  No.  1677  {trimminp  answer 
very  w  gU  for  litfle  fishes  of  this  sort) ;  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  ati  inch,  aod,  with  a  round  fiuted  paste  cutter,  stamp  out  a^ 
many  round  pieces  as  may  be  rcriuired  ;  brush  over  the  upper  side  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  \  roil  up  the  pieces,  pressing  the  paste  ligbtly  together 
where  it  joins ;  place  the  rolls  on  a  bakmg-sheet,  and  bake  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  few  minutes  before  they  are  done,  brush  them  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg;  strew  over  sifted  sugar,  put  them  back  in  tlic 
oven,  and  whcu  the  icing  is  firm  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour  they  arc 
done.  Place  a  strip  of  jelly  or  preserve  across  each  roll,  dish  tbcni  hi^h 
un  a  napkmi  and  serve  cold. 

Time. — \  hour  before  being  iced;  5  to  10  minutes  after.   Average 

Costt  IS.  jif. 
Sufficient— i  lb.  of  pua^paste  for  2  dishes. 
Seasonable  at  any  tiine» 

igo8.— FRANGIPANNI  TART. 

Ingredients.— 5  pint  of  milk,  nutmeg^,  lemon -peel,  t  bay  leaf,  ik  oz. 
of  butter,  if  oz.  of  sugar,  J  o^,  of  fine  sifted  flour,  4  eggs* 

Mode,"  Put  the  milk,  nutmeg,  peel  and  bayleaf  od  the  fire  in  a  sauce^ 
pan  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  Strain  it 
through  a  cloth  or  fine  hair  sieve.  When  straiDed  add  the  butter,  sugar, 
flour  and  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately.  Stir  it  continuously 
over  the  fire  till  thoroughly  incorporated.  Broken  up  macarooas  maybe 
added  if  hked* 

Time,— 20  minutes.    Average  Coat,  ^d,  for  thid  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  one  large  tart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

;909^-GERMAN  PUFFS. 

Ingredients,— i  lb,  of  butter,  1  breakfastcupful  of  milk,  i  cupfifl 
of  flour,  yolks  of  6  and  whites  of  4  eggs,  grated  rind  of  i  a  lejuouj  sugar 
to  taste* 

Mode.^Put  the  milk  and  butter  into  y.  saucepan  and  kt  it  builj  tht:u 
t^ently  add  the  flour  and  beat  thoroughly.  Let  it  ^-row  cold,  then  add  ihc 
yolks  and  whites  of  c^gs,  whisked  with  the  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  Make 
into  puffs  and  bake  io  a  rather  quick  oven. 

Time»— ij  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  jJ. 

Suffieient  for  12  pn/fs. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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1910.— LEMON  TARTS.    (/^.— Tartelettes  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients.— 4  lemons,  4  oz.  of  blanched  almonds,  4  oz,  of  lump 
sugar. 

Mode.— Pare  the  lemons  thickly  and  boil  the  rinds  in  two  waters  till 
tender,  then  beat  them  fine.  Cat  the  almonds  in  thin  slices,  add  theiu, 
the  sugar,  lemon-juice  and  some  grated  peel,  and  simmer  till  a  thick  syrup 
is  obtained.  Line  shallow  tart-dishes  with  thin,  rich,  puff-paste,  pour  iu 
the  syrup,  and  put  strips  of  paste  across.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.— About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  9^/. 

Sufficient  for  z  tarts. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1911.-PASTRY  SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients.— Puff-paste,  jam  of  any  kind,  the  white  of  an  egg,  sifted 
sugar. 

Mode.— Roll  the  paste  out  thin ;  put  half  of  it  on  a  baking-sheet  or  tin, 
and  spread  equally  over  it  apricot,  greengage,  or  any  preserve  that  may 
be  preferred.  Lay  over  this  preserve  another  thin  paste :  press  the  edges 
together  all  round,  and  mark  the  paste  in  lines  with  a  knife  on  the  surface, 
to  show  where  to  cut  it  when  baked.  Bake  from  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour ;  and,  a  short  time  before  being  done,  take  the  pastry  out  of  the 
oven,  brush  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  sift  over  pounded  sugar,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  oven  to  colour.  When  cold,  cut  it  into  strips ;  pile 
these  on  a  dish  pyramidically,  and  serve.  These  strips,  cut  about 
2  inches  long,  piled  in  circular  rows,  and  a  plateful  of  flavoured  whipped 
cream  poured  in  the  middle,  make  a  very  pretty  dish. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  ^  hour.    Average  Cost,  with  ^  lb.  of  paste,  i^. 

Sufficient. — i  lb.  of  paste  will  make  2  dishes  of  sandwiches. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1912.— POLISH  TARTLETS. 

Ingredients.— Pufl'-paste.  the  white  of  an  egg,  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — Roll  some  good  puff-paste  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into  two-and-a- 
half-inch  squares :  brush  each  square  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg^  then 
fold  down  the  comers,  so  that  they  all  meet  in  the  middle  of  each  piece 
of  paste ;  slightly  press  the  two  pieces  together,  brush  them  over  with 
the  egg,  sift  over  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  nice  quick  oven  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour«  When  they  are  done,  make  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
paste  and  fill  it  up  with  apricot  jam,  marmalade,  or  red-currant  jelly. 
Pile  them  high  in  the  centre  of  a  dish,  on  a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  the 
same  preserve  the  tartlets  are  filled  with. 
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Time.— i  hour  or  20  minutes.  Average  Cost,  with  i  lb.  of  puff-paste, 
r. 

Sufficient  for  2  dishes  of  pastry. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  all  dishes  of  small  pastry,  such  as 
le  preceding,  trimmings  of  pufif-paste  left  from  larger  tarts  answer  as  well  as 
lakmg  the  paste  expressly. 

9I3.-OPEN  TART  OF  STRAWBERRY  OR  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OF  PRESERVE.    (Fr.— Flan  de  Fraises.) 

Ingredients. — ^Trimmings  of  puff-paste,  any  kind  of  jam. 

Mode. — Butter  a  tart-pan  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  roll 
ut  the  paste  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  line  the  pan  with  it ; 
rick  a  few  holes  at  the  bottom  with  a  fork,  and  bake  the  tart  in  a  brisk 
ven  from  10  to  15  minutes.    Let  the  paste  cool  a  little ;  then  fill  it  with 


OPEN  TART.  OPSN    TAUT  MOULL. 

reserve,  place  a  few  stars  or  leaves  on  it,  which  have  been  previously 
ut  out  of  the  paste  and  baked,  and  the  tart  is  ready  for  table.  By 
laking  it  in  this  manner,  both  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  jam  are 
•reserved,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  were  it  baked  in  the  oven  on 
he  paste ;  and,  besides,  so  much  jam  is  not  required. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  8i. 

Sufficient. — i  tart  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Btrawberrj.— The  name  of  this  favoorite  fruit  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  cnstom  of 
ratting  straw  beneath  the  frait  when  it  began  to  ripen,  which  is  very  usefol  to  Iceep  it  moist  and 
lean.  The  strawberry  belongs  to  temperate  ana  rather  cold  climates ;  and  no  fruit  of  these 
»titiides,  that  ripens  withoat  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  is  at  all  comparable  with  it  in  point  of 
iavonr.  The  strawberry  is  widely  diffhsed,  being  found  in  most  ports  of  the  world,  and 
tarticolarly  in  Europe  and  America. 

1914.— PUFF-PASTE  RINGS.  (Fr.-^Puits  d'Amour.) 

IngredientB.— Puff-paste,  No.  1677,  the  white  of  an  ^gg,  sifted  loaf 
iugar. 

Mode. — Make  some  good  puff-paste  by  recipe  No.  1677 ;  roll  it  out  to  the 
thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  with  a  round  fluted  paste- 
mtter,  stamp  out  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  required ;  then  work  the 
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paste  up  again,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  same  thickness,  and  with  a  sma 
cutter,  stamp  out  sufficient  pieces  to  correspond  with  the  larger  on 
Again  stamp  out  the  centre  of  these  smaller  rings;  brush  over  the  oth 
with  the  white  of  an  Q%g^  place  a  small  ring  on  the  top  of  every  la 
circular  piece  of  paste,  egg  over  the  tops  and  bake  from  15  to  20  minul 
Sift  over  sugar,  put  them  back  in  the  oven  to  colour  them  ;  then  fill 
rings  with  preserve  of  any  bright  colour.  Dish  them  high  on  a  nap! 
and  serve.  So  many  pretty  dishes  of  pastry  may  be  made  by  stamp 
puff-paste  out  with  fancy  cutters,  and  filling  the  pieces,  when  baked,  w 
jelly  or  preserve,  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  separ 
recipe  for  each  of  them ;  but,  as  they  are  all  made  from  one  paste,  a 
only  the  shape  and  garnishing  varied,  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,  and, 
exercising  a  little  ingenuity,  variety  may  always  be  obtained.  Hi 
moons,  leaves,  diamonds,  stars,  shamrocks,  rings,  &c.  are  the  m 
appropriate  shapes  for  fancy  pastry. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  with  i  lb.  of  paste,  15. 

Sufficient  for  2  dishes  of  pastry. 

SeMonable  at  any  time. 

.  iQiS-PUFFPASTE  RINGS. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— Puff-paste,  No.  1677,  white  of  an  egg,  sifted  sugar 
rather  large  grains  coloured  with  cochineal,  apple  jelly. 

Mode.—Make  the  rings  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe,  sifting  o^ 
the  pink  sugar  instead  of  the  white,  and  filling  them  with  bright  coloui 
apple  jelly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXri. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CREAMS.  JELLIES.  SOTJPFLfiS, 
OMELETS  AND   SWEET  PISHES. 

1616,  Cf^emn,^ — The  yellowish-white,  opaque  fluid,  smooth  and  uTictuou?^ 
the  touch,  Tvhich  separates  itself  from  new  milk  and  forms  a  layer  on  its  sur- 
cCi  is,  when  remo\'ea  by  aki mining,  employed  in  a  variety  of  cuhnary  prepara- 
3ns.  The  analyses  of  the  contents  of  cream  have  been  decided  to  be,  in  lOO 
irts^butter,  35;  curd,  or  matter  of  cheese,  3-5;  whey.  53*0.  That  cream 
intains  an  oil  is  evinced  by  its  staining  clothes  in  the  manner  of  oil ;  and  when 
jiled  for  some  time,  a  little  oil  fJoats  upon  the  surface.  The  thick  animal  oil 
hicb  it  contain*,  the  well-known  buttty,  is  separated  only  by  ajsjitation.  as  in  the 
»mmon  process  of  chnmin,^,  and  the  cheesy  matter  remains  blended  vvUh  the 
hev  in  the  '^tate  olbuitemtUk.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  cream,  tl^e  principal  are 
e  t>evoTishire  and  Dutch  clotted  creams,  the  Costorphin  cream,  and  the  ficoich 
iir  cream.  The  Devonshire  and  Comwali  cream  is  produced  by  nearly  boiling 
e  miik  in  shallow  tin  vessels  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  keeping  it  in  that  state 
itil  the  whole  of  the  cream  is  thrown  up.  It  is  used  instead  of  butter  for  butter 
akmg  in  those  counties,  but  in  London  it  i^  sold  only  for  eating  with  frnits  a&d 
rts.  The  cream  from  Costorphin,  a  village  of  that  name  near  Edinburgh .  is 
■celerated  in  its  separation  from  three  or  four  days'  old  milk,  by  a  certain 
igree  of  heat ;  and  the  Dutch  clotted  cream— a  coagulated  mass  in  which  a 
K>on  'will  stand  upright— is  manufactured  from  fresh -drawn  milk,  which  is  put 
to  a  pan,  and  stirred  with  a  spoon  two  or  three  times  a  day.  to  prevent  ihe 
eam  from  separating  from  the  milk.  The  Scotch  '*  seiur  cream  ''  is  a  misnomer : 
r  it  is  a  material  produced  without  cream.  A  small  tub  filled  with  skimmed 
ilk  is  put  into  a  larger  one.  containing  hot  water,  and  after  remaining  there  all 
ght»  the  thin  milk  (called  ufgg)  is  drawn  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  contents 
"  the  smaller  vessel  is  "  sonr  cream. ^* 
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1017.  To  ftulJce  Creams. — For  whipping  and  making  sweets  it  is  usual  tc 
ask  for  double  cream,  that  is  thick  cream  that  nas  stood  on  the  milk  for  twenty-foui 
hours  instead  of  twelve.  Thin  cream  with  milk  mixed  in  it  will  not  whip  to  e 
froth.  The  colder  it  is  the  better  it  whips,  in  warm  weather  it  is  apt  to  turn  tc 
butter. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  cream  in  the  chapter  on  milk  and  butter.  What  i; 
understood  by  creams  is  something  different.  They  are  cream,  or  milk,  or  som< 
preparation  of  custard,  variously  flavoured  and  garnished  and  generally  stiffenec 
witn  gelatine  to  tuni  out  of  a  mould,  so  that  they  come  naturally  into  the  same 
chapter  with  jellies,  which  are  solutions  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  in  water,  with  wine 
fruit,  or  other  additions. 

1018.  Isinglass  and  CMatine.— The  preparation  of  all  these  dishes  ha! 
been  very  much  simplified  and  cheapened  since  the  introduction  of  prepared 
gelatine,  which  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in  the  place  of  calf  s  foot  oi 
isinglass.  Chemically  speaking,  there  is  no  difference  between  isinglass  and 
gelatine,'  though  there  is  considerable  apparent  difference  even  between  the 
various  kinds  of  isinglass,  now  used  so  largely  in  silk-dressing,  paper-making 
beer  refining,  and  the  new  process  of  photography.  It  is  the  dried  sound,  oi 
swimming  bladder,  and  sometimes  the  intestines,  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  different 
species  b£ng  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  sturgeon  is  said  tc 
furnish  the  best.  The  quality  varies  immensely,  according  to  the  care  that  i« 
used  in  collection  and  refinmg,  some  being  dark  and  discoloured  and  some 
nearly  white.  The  isinglass  of  cx>mmerce  is  cut  into  thin  leaves  or  strips,  and  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  "leaf,"  ••  book,"  ••  staple,"  '•  pipe,"  according  to  its  form. 

Gelatine  is  prepared  from  skins  and  bones  of  animals.  The  prejudice  that 
existed  against  its  use  is  dying  away  as  manufacturing  skill  and  science  combine 
to  produce  a  more  perfect  article,  though  there  is  still  some  idea  that  jelly  made 
from  isinglass  is  more  digestible,  and  that  prepared  firom  calf  s  feet  more  nourish 
ing  than  gelatine  jelly,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  more  suitable  for  the  sick 
room.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea  it  is  difficult  to  say :  difference* 
perceptible  to  the  digestive  organs  are  not  necessarily  appreciable  by  scientific 
methods. 

1019.  Nourishment  in  e7ell|/.~Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  nourishment  present  or  absent  in  gelatine.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  second  only  to  beef-tea  in  its  value  for  the  sick-r(x>m9  and  its*reputatior 
extended  even  to  fruit  jellies,  because  they  have  a  similar  appearance.  Then  nc 
less  an  authority  than  Liebig  pronounced  against  it ;  and  the  Paris  Gelatine  Com 
mission,  finding  that  dogs  fed  on  gelatine  without  other  nitrogenous  food  died  oi 
starvation,  it  was  forthwith  declared  to  be  without  any  nutritive  value  whatever 
Now.  more  moderate  (x>unsels  have  again  prevailed,  and  gelatine  is  acknowledged 
good  with  other  foods,  though  insufficient  as  a  sole  article  of  diet.  It  is.  besides 
very  easily  assimilated,  and  a  pleasant  and  convenient  vehicle  for  other  food* 
that  may  be  added  to  it.  Vegetable  jelly  or  pectin  is  a  distinct  substance,  existing 
in  fruits  and  vegetables.  It,  like  gelatine,  possesses  the  propert)r  of  setting  to  a 
jelly  when  cold,  but  it  has  nothing  more  in  common  with  animal  jelly. 

1020.  The  dearing  of  JeUy  consists  in  removing  any  particles  of  in- 
soluble matter  that  may  have  been  added  as  flavouring,  as  well  as  every  trace  oi 
albumen.  Clear  jelly  tastes  no  better  than  thick,  it  is  merely  better  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  of  the  two  less  nourishing,  so  that  we  have  recommended  perscms  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  clearing  in  some  cases. 

ThenUtoM^  of  clearing  is  as  follows: — Raw  albumen  is  partially  soluble  i^, 
and  oast  be  mixed  with,  water.  When  such  a  solution  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  i6o^  Fahrenheit rt he  albumen  coagulates,  and  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water 
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risea  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  floats  there,  forming  scum,  which,  being  a 
tid  mass,  can  be  readily  removed  by  straining  or  skimming.  To  some  extent 
y  weak  solution  of  albumen  clears  itself  in  prolonged  boiling,  t.g.^  soups  and 
oths  that  are  carefully  skimmed.  But  it  is  ususd  to  put  the  white  of  eggs  into 
lies  or  soaps,  and  to  thoroughly  mix  them  with  every  part  of  the  liquid  to  be 
ared.  Every  recipe  directs  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly  beaten,  in  or  out  of 
B  jelly :  we  prefer  the  former  method  as  being  better  calculated  to  thoroughly 
X  the  two.  When  the  particles  of  albumen  rise  they  carry  with  them  to  the 
7  all  the  insoluble  matter  they  meet  on  their  way,  and  the  scum  is  accordingly 
>re  or  less  coloured  instead  of  being  pure  white  of  the  e^.  Prepared  albumen 
sold  in  packets,  and  aspic  jelly  is  sometimes  cleared  with  finely-scraped  lean 
sat,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  as  well  as  salts  and  extrac- 
-es  which  give  flavour  to  the  jelly.  In  fact,  any  albumen  answers  the  purpose, 
d  we  commonly  use  white  of  egg  only  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  and 
niliar  form.  There  is  little  doubt  that  albumen  could  be  prepared  from  other 
bstances  more  cheaply  than  eggs  can  be  sold. 

L9S1.  JBtcle^  for  JeUy-^making.-^'Die  following  rules  for  jelly-making  are 
sed  both  on  theory  and  practice. 

The  white  of  egg  or  albumen  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  jelly  in  every 
rt  while  the  jelly  is  cold. 

The  whole  must  be  made  to  thoroughly  boil,  so  as  to  ensure  the  complete 
rdening  of  the  scum,  but  it  must  not  be  stirred  or  shaken  after  it  boils.  If  it 
lis  away  and  reduces  too  much,  a  little  water  can  be  added  to  make  up  the 
antity. 

A  little  lemon  or  any  other  acid  assists  in  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 
The  jelly-bag  or  cloth  must  never  be  squeezed,  as  a  very  slight  pressure  will 
rce  the  particles  of  scum  through. 

No  starchy  or  floury  matter  must  get  in,  as  this  does  not  separate  itself  from, 
it  joins  itself  more  nrmly  to,  the  liquid  in  cooking,  so  that  once  in  it  cannot  be 
t  out.  / 

The  bag  or  cloth  must  be  scalded  before  it  is  used,  partly  in  order  to  heat  it 
d  so  to  get  the  jelly  quickly  through,  chiefly  to  clean  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
>th,  to  take  out  any  starch  th^t  may  have  been  left  in  from  washing. 
The  moulds  used  lor  jellies  must  not  be  baked.  To  prepare  them  they  can  be 
dded,  then  filled  with  cold  water  and  used  wet,  or  they  can  be  oiled.  The 
ter  is  the  better  plan,  if  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  freshness  of  the  oil,  but  the 
ghtest  rancid  taste  would  spoil  the  whole. 

Gelatine  should  always  be  soaked  in  cold  water  till  it  is  thoroughl>r  saturated  ; 
y,  till  it  is  so  soft  that  it  will  tear  with  the  fingers.  In  some  cases  it  should  be 
aiked  for  not  less  than  five  or  six  hours.  Use  as  litle  gelatine  as  possible ;  that 
to  say,  never  use  more  than  will  suffice  to  make  a  jelly  strong  enough  to  retaia 
^  form  when  turned  out  of  the  mould.  The  prejudice  against  ijelatine  which 
isted  in  former  years  was  doubtless  caused  by  persons  unacquainted  with  its 
alities  using  too  large  a  quantity,  and  producing  a  jelly,  hard,  tough,  and  un- 
latable,  which  compared  very  unfavourably  with  the  delicate  jellies  whkh  they 
d  been  accustomed  to  make  from  calves'  feet,  the  delicacy  of  which  arose  from 
B  simple  fact  that  the  gelatine  derived  from  calves'  feet  is  so  weak  that  it  is 
Tiost  impossible  to  make  the  jellies  too  strong.  Persons  accustomed  to  use 
latine  will  know  that  its  ••  setting"  power  is  very  much  affected  by  the  tempera- 
re.  In  hot  weather  and  foreign  climates  a  little  more  gelatine  than  ordinary 
ould  be  added. 

I921I.  To  make  SouffiStf  well  some  practice  is  necessary.  They  are  by  no 
sanR  always  sweet  dishes,  and  althouah  they  find  a  place  in  this  chapter,  recipes 
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are  given  for  fish,  fowl  and  game  souffles  in  another  part  of  the  book.  Savoui 
or  sweet,  they  are  all  made  in  the  same  \vay»  so  that  the  following  remarks  app] 
to  all. 

Eggs  are  a  principal  ingredient,  and  they  must  be  fresh  or  it  will  not  be  po 
sible  to  whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  on  which  the  excellence  of  a  souffle  in  gre; 
part  depends.  Nothing  should  be  added  to  the  whites  but  a  pinch  of  salt.  The 
are  easier  to  whip  in  a  cool  place  or  in  a  draught.  They  cannot  be  made  tc 
stiff,  and  should  be  sa  that  the  plate  or  basin  can  be  turned  oyer  without  the 
dropping  off.  Generally  it  is  better  to  put  one  or  two  more  whites  than  yolk 
The  whites  should  always  be  stirred  lightly  in  immediaUly  before  baking. 

The  yolks  should  be  added  unbroken  to  the  panada,  flavouring,  pounded  mea 
or  whatever  else  is  used  as  a  basis,  and  weU  stirred  in,  the  more  the  better. 

Meat,  fish,  or  fruit  must  be  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  cheese  dry  an 
grated. 

Sugar  must  be  finely  pounded. 

A  baked  souffle  must  oe  served  directly  it  comes  from  the  oven,  in  the  dish  i 
which  it  was  baked.  It  must  be  baked  directly  it  is  nuxed,  so  ^^X  X^^  dis 
should  be  buttered  and  tied  round  with  buttered  pe^r  before  the  souffle  is  be^u 
to  be  made.  Tin  baking  dishes  are  sold  on  purpose  for  souffles,  but,  failing  thes 
an  earthen  pan  or  a  common  jam-pot  can  be  used.  It  is  well  to  warm  tbei 
before  putting  in  the  mixture. 

The  oven  should  be  as  hot  a3  possible,  not  to  bum.  Small  souffles,  of  cheesi 
&c.,  are  baked  in  paper  cases.  A  steamed  souffle  should  be  turned  out  of  th 
dish  it  is  cooked  in ;  it  does  not  fall  so  quickly  as  a  baked,  and  can  be  eaten  cole 
It  must  be  put  in  a  tin  that  has  not  been  used  for  baking,  as  it  is  difficult  to  pn 
vent  its  sticking.  Let  the  water  boil  very  slowly,  or  it  will  be  full  of  boles  an 
liable  to  break. 

1023.  Omelettes  Soufflees  are  those  made  by  whisking  the  whites  an 
yolks  separately.  They  are  generally  baked  in  a  very  hot  oven,  or  browne 
with  a  salamander,  instead  of  being  cooked  over  the  fire  entirely  as  are  ordinar 
omelets. 
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1924. -BAKED  APPLE    CUSTARD, 
(Fr,—Pommes  A  ta  Cr^me.) 

Jagredients.— T   dozen  large   apples,  moist   sugar   to  taste,  r   small 

cupful  of  cold  water,  the  grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  i  pint  of  milk,  4 

js,  2  oz,  of  loai^  sugar. 

S^ode,— Feel,  cut,  and  core  the  appks  j  put  them  into  a  lined  sa.nce- 

3   \^  ith  the  co!d  water,  and  as  they  heat,  bruise  them   to   a   pulp ; 

*cteu  with  mgist  sugar,  and  add  the  grated  lemon-rind.    When  cold, 

I  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dishj  and  pour  over  it  a  custarti, 

de  with  the  above  proportion  of  milk,  eggs,  and  sugar ;  grate  a  little 

jneg  over  the  top,  place  the  dish  in  a  moderate  oven,  aud  bake 

Lii  25  to  35  miputes*     The  above  proportions  will  make  rather  a  large 

h. 

Pime*— 25  to  35  minutes.    A^erELge  Cost,  u.  4-/. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

is— BUTTERED  APPLES.  (F^.— Pommes  au  Beurre.) 

Etgredientc.— Apple  marmalade,  No,  1^51,  6  or  7  good  boiling  applea, 
int  of  water,  6  o;!:,  of  sugar,  2  o^*  of  butter,  a  little  apricot  jam, 
kSode. — Pare  the  apples,  and  take  out  the  cores  without  dividing 
iti;  boil  up  the  sugar  and  water  for  a  few  miDutes ;  then  lay  in  the 
lies,  and  simmer  them  very  gently  until  tender,  taking  care  not  to  lot 
mbreak.  Have  readysufficient  mar  tnalade  made  by  recipe  No,  19311 
i  flavoured  with  lemon,  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  arrange  the 
jles  on  this  with  a  piece  of  butter  placed  in  each,  and  in  between  them 
ew  spooiifnls  of  apricot  jam  or  marmalade :  place  the  dish  in  the  oven 
10  minutes,  then  sprinkle  over  the  top  sifted  sugar;  either  bro wo  it 
ore  the  fire  or  with  a  salamander,  and  serve  hot. 
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Time.— From  20  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples  very  gently;  10 
minutes  in  the  oven.    Aveiuge  Cost,  is.  6d, 
Suffloient.fbr  i  entremets. 

Note. — ^The  syrup  that  the  apples  were  boiled  in  should  be  saved  for  another 
occasion. 

1926.-APPLES  IN  A  RAISED  CRUST. 

(Ff.— Flan  de  Pommes.) 

(Swat  Enircmas.) 

Ingredients.—}  lb.  of  short-crust  No.  1679  or  1680,  9  moderate-sized 
apples,  the  rind  and  juice  of  ^  a  lemon,  i  lb.  of  white  sugar,'}  pint|of  water, 
a  few  strips  of  candied  citron. 

Mode. — Make  a  short-crust  by  either  of  the  above  recipes ;  roll  it  out 
to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  butter  an  oval  mould ;  line  it  with 
the  crust,  and  press  it  carefully  all  round  the  sides,  to  obtain  the  form  of 
the  mould,  but  be  particular  not  to  break  the  paste.  Pinch  the  part  that 
just  rises  above  the  mould  with  the  paste-pincers,  and  fill  the  case  with 
flour ;  bake  it  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out  of  the 
oven,  remove  the  flour,  put  the  case  back  in  the  oven  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  get  scorched.  It  is  now  ready  for  the 
apples,  which  should  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  peel,  and 
take  out  the  cores  with  a  small  knife,  or  a  cutter  for  the  purpose,  without 
dividing  the  apples :  put  them  into  a  small  Uned  saucepan,  just  capable 
of  holding  them,  with  sugar,  water,  lemon-juice  and  rind,  in  the  above 
proportion.  Let  them  simmer  very  gently  until  tender ;  then  take  out 
the  apples,  let  them  cool,  arrange  them  in  the  flan  or  case,  and  boil 
down  the  syrup  until  reduced  to  a  thick  jelly ;  pour  it  over  the  apples, 
and  garnish  them  with  a  few  slices  of  candied  citron. 

A  more  simple  flan  may  be  made  by  rolling  out  the  paste,  cutting  the 
bottom  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  and  then  a  narrow  strip  for  the  sides : 
these  should  be  stuck  on  with  the  white  of  an  egg  to  the  bottom  piece, 
and  the  flan  then  filled  with  raw  fruit,  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  it 
nicely.  It  will  not  require  so  long  baking  as  in  a  mould  :  but  the  crust 
must  be  made  everywhere  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  so  perfectly  joined 
that  the  juice  does  not  escape.  This  dish  may  also  be  served  hot,  and 
should  be  garnished  in  the  same  manner,  or  a  little  melted  apricot 
jam  may  be  poured  over  the  apples,  which  very  much  improves  their 
flavour. 

Time. — Altogether,  i  hour  to  bake  the  flan ;  from  30  to  40  minutes  to 
stew  the  apples  very  gently.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  i  entremets. 

Be— enable  from  July  to  March. 


Apple  Fritters-  503 

1927.-APPLE8  A  LA    PARtSIENNE. 

{With  a  Salpicon  of  Fruit.} 

IngredientB.— X  savarin  (see  No.  1875),  g  apples,  g  pears,  14  slices  of 
reserved  pineapple,  preserved  cherries,  apricots  and  greengages ,  z  pints 
F  syrup,  ^  gill  of  noyeau. 

Mode. — Bake  a  savarin  in  a  cylinder  mould,  6  inches  across,  aud  whcu 
Dne  turn  it  into  a  dish,  so  that  it  forms  a  stand  nearly  li  inch  high, 
eel  2  of  the  apples  and  cut  them  into  dice  and  boil  them  in  syrup ;  cut 
p  the  pears  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
jchineal  to  colour  them.  Peel  and  core  (he  rest  of  the  apples  and  cut 
lem  in  halves,  boil  them  also.  Cut  the  slices  of  pineapple  to  the  same 
ze  as  the  pieces  of  apple,  warm  them  in  syrup  and  place  them  in  alter- 
ation with  the  apple  round  the  savarin.  Cut  the  other  preserved  fruitii 
ito  dice,  add  the  noyeau  (or  any  other  flavouring)  to  the  syrup  and  boil 
11  these  I  minute,  then  fill  the  circle  with  this  mixture  and  garnish  witb 
reserved  cherries. 

Tiine.--i  hour.   Average  Cost,  45. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  at  any  tune. 

1928.-APPLE  FOOL. 

Ingredients.— Apples,  sugar,  yolks  of  eggs,  penny  sponge  cakes. 

Mode. — Bake  some  sour  cooking  apples,  remove  the  pulp  with  a  iih  er 
poon  and  beat  it  up  with  some  sifted  sugar.  To  each  teacup ful  allow 
le  yolk  of  i  egg,  and  one  spongecake.  Heat  well  and  rub  throiigh  a 
ieve. 

Time.~i  hour.    Average  Cost,  s^-  P^^  cupful. 

SnMcient,  allow  a  cupful  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1929.— APPLE  FRITTERS.    (Fn— Beignets  de  Pommes.) 

Ingredients.— For  the  batter,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  butter,  J  salt- 
poonful  of  salt,  2  eggs,  milk,  apples,  hot  lard  or  clarified  beef-dripping. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs ;  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  and  beat 
liem  separately.  Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  stir  in  the  butter,  which 
hould  be  melted  to  a  cream;  add  the  salti  and  moisten  with  sufficient 
rarm  milk  to  make  it  of  a  proper  consistency ^  that  is  to  say,  a  batter  that 
'ill  drop  from  the  spoon.  Stir  this  well,  rub  down  any  lumps  that  may 
>e  seen,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  have  been  pre^ 
iously  well  whisked ;  beat  up  the  batter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  ready 
3r  use.  Now  peel  and  cut  the  apples  into  rather  thick  whole  slices, 
/ithout  dividing  them,  and  stamp  out  the  middle  of  each  slice,  where  the 
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cdte  is,  with  the  cutter.  Throw  the  slices  into  the  batter ;  have  ready  a 
pan  of  boiling  lard  or  clarified  dripping ;  take  out  the  pieces  of  apple  one 
by  one,  put  them  into  the  hot  lard,  and  fry  a  nice  brown,  turning  them 
«¥hen  required.  When  done,  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  before 
the  iire,  to  absorb  the  greasy  moisture ;  then  dish  on  a  white  d'oyley. 
piled  one  above  the  other ;  strew  over  them  some  potmded  sugar,  and 
serve  very  hot.  The  flavour  of  the  fritters  would  be  very  much  improved 
by  soaking  the  pieces  of  apple  in  a  little  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
lemon-juice,  for  3  or  4  hours  before  wanted  for  table ;  the  batter,  also,  is 
better  for  being  mixed  some  hours  before  the  fritters  are  made. 

Time. — About  10  minutes  to  fry  them;  5  minutes  to  drain  them. 
Average  Cost,  gi. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March 

1930.-ICED  APPLES,  OR  APPLE  HEDGEHOG. 
(Fr.— Pommes  MSringutes.) 

Ingredients. — About  3  dozen  good  boiling  apples,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  ^-  pint 
of  water,  the  rind  of  i^  lemon  [minced  very  fine,  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  a  few  sweet  almonds. 

Mode. — Peel  and  core  a  dozen  of  the  apples  without  dividing  them, 
and  stew  very  gently  in  a  lined  saucepan  vrith  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and,  when  tender,  lift  them  very  carefully  on  to  a 
dish.  Have  ready  the  remainder  of  the  apples  pared,  cored,  and  cut 
into  thin  slices ;  put  them  into  the  same  syrup  with  the  lemon-peel  and 
boil  gently  until  they  aie  reduced  to  a  marmalade  ;  they  must  be  kept 
stirred,  to  prevent  them  from  bdming.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  dish  with 
some  of  the  marmalade,  and  over  that  a  layer  of  the  stewed  apples,  in 
the  insides  of  which,  and  between  each,  place  some  of  the  mannalade ; 
then  place  another  layer  of  apples,  and  fill  up  the  cavities  with  marmalade 
as  before,  forming  the  whole  into  a  raised  oval  shape.  Whip  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  £^  stifif  firoth,  mix  with  them  the  pounded  sugar,  and  cover 
the  apples  very  smoothly  all  over  with  the  icing ;  blanch  and,  cut  each 
almond  into  4  or  5  strips;  place  these  strips  at  equal  distances  over  the 
icing,  sticking  up  ;  strew  over  a  little  rough  pounded  sugar,  and  pla,cc 
the  dish  in  a  very  slow  oven,  to  colour  the  almonds^  and  for  the  applet 
to  get  warm  through.  This  entremets  may  also  be  served  cold,  and 
makes  a  pretty  supper  dish. 

Timei — From  ao  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples*  .  Average  Cost, 
IS.  gd.  to  2s. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons* 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March* 


Apple  Jelly.  905 

1931  -THICK  APPLE  JELLY  OR  MARMALADE. 
(Fr.— Marmelade  de  Pommes.) 

(For  Entremets  or  Dessert  Dishes,) 

Ingredients.— Apples ;  t#  every  lb.  of  pulp  allow  J  lb.  of  sugar,  I  a 
easpoouful  of  minced  lemon-peel. 

Mode. — Peel,  core  and  boil  the  apples  with  only  sufficient  water  to 
revent  them  from  burning;  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and  to  every  lb.  of  pulp 
llow  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  in  lumps.  Dip  the  lumps  into  water ; 
ut  these  into  a  saucepan^  and  boil  till  a  syrup  is  thick  and  can  be  well 
kimmed;  then  add  this  syrup  to  the 
pple  pulp,  with  the  minced  lemon-peel, 
nd  stir  it  over  a  quick  fire  for  about  20 
linutes,  or  until  the  apples  cease  to 
tick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The 
dly  is  then  done,  and  may  be  poured 
ito  moulds  which  have  been  previously       ^^^,  ^  ,,„  ^  ,^,,^  ^,,„  .,  ^^^^^ 

,       *^  ^      APPLE  JBLLY  STUCK  WITH  ALMONDS. 

ipped  m  water,  when  it  will  turn  out 

icely  for  dessert  or  aside-dish;  for  the  latter  a  little  custard  should  be 
oured  round,  and  it  should  be  garnished  with  strips  of  citron  or  stuck 
ith  blanched  almonds. 

Time.— From  i  to  i  hour  to  reduce  the  apples  to  a  pulp ;  20  minutes 
)  boil  after  the  sugar  is  added. 

Sufficient. — i  J  lb.  of  apples  for  a  small  mould. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March ;  but  is  best  in  September,  October  or 
ovember. 

1932.-CLEAR    APPLE    JELLY. 

(Ff .—Gel6e  de  Pommes.) 

Ingrediento.*-2  dozen  ^ples,  i^pint  of  spring  water;  to  every  pint 
r  juice  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  ^  oz.  of  gelatine,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon. 
Mode. — Pare,  core  and  Cut  the  apples  into  quarters,  and  boil  them,  with 
le  lemon-peel,  until  tender ;  then  strain  off  the  apples,  and  run  the  juice 
irough  a  jelly-bag ;  put  the  strained  juice  with  the  sugar  and  gelatme, 
hich  has  been  simmered  quietly  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  into  a  Imed 
Lucepan  or  preserving-pan ;  dimmer  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Dur,  and  put  the  jelly  into  moulds.  When  this  jelly  is  nice  and  clear, 
id  turned  out  well,  it  makes  a  pretty  dish  for  the  supper-table,  with  a 
tie  custard  or  whipped  dream  round  it;  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon- 
ice  improves  the  flavour,  but  it  is  apt  to  render  the  jelly  muddy  and 
lick.  If  required  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  rather  a  large  proportion 
■  sugar  must  be  used. 


J 
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Time.— From  i  to  i^  hour  to  boil  the  apples ;  J  hour  the  jelly.    AV6r* 
age  Cost,  IS.  ed. 
Sufficient  for  i^  pint  mould. 
Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1933.-A  PRETTY  DISH  OF  APPLES  AND  RICE. 
(Fr.— Pommes  au  Riz.) 

IngredientB. — 6  oz.  of  rice,  x  quart  of  milk,  the  rind  of  ^  a.  lemon, 
8UgaF  to  taste,  \  saltspoonful  of  salt,  8  apples,  \  lb.  of  sugar,  \  pint  of 
water,  ^  pint  of  boiled  custard,  No.  1969. 

Mode. — Flavour  the  milk  with  lemon-rind,  by  boiling  them  together  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  take  out  the  peel,  and  put  in  the  rice,  with  sufficient 
sugar  to  sweeten  it  nicely,  and  boil  gently  until  the  rice  is  quite  soft ;  then 
let  it  cool.  In  the  n^eantime  pare,  quarter  and  core  the  apples,  and  boil 
them  until  tender  in  a  syrup  made  with  sugar  and  water  in  the  above 
proportion  ;  and,  when  soft,  lift  them  out  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  Now  put 
a  middling- sized  gallipot  in  the  centre  of  a  dish ;  lay  the  rice  all  round 
till  the  top  of  the  gallipot  is  reached  ;  smooth  the  rice  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  and  stick  the  apples  into  it  in  rows,  one  row  sloping  to  the  right 
and  the  next  to  the  left.  Set  it  in  the  oven  to  colour  the  apples ;  then, 
when  required  for  table,  remove  the  gallipot,  garnish  the  rice  with  pre- 
served fruits,  and  pour  in  the  middle  sufficient  custard,  made  by  recipe 
No.  1969,  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  rice,  and  serve  hot. 

Time. — From  20  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples ;  f  hour  to  simmer 
the  rice ;  \  hour  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  is.  td. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 


1934.-APPLE8  \  LA  P0RTUQAI8E. 

Ingredients.— 8  good  boiling-apples,  J  pint  of  water,  6  oz.  of  sugar,  a 
layer  of  apple  marmalade.  No.  1931,  8  preserved  cherries,  garnishing  of 
apricot  jam. 

Mode.— Peel  the  apples  and,  with  a  vegetable-cutter,  push  out  the  cores ; 
boil  thepi  in  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  and  water,  without  being  too 
much  done,  and  take  care  they  do  not  break.  Have  ready  a  white  apple 
marmalade,  made  by  recipe  No.  1931 ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
this,  level  it,  and  lay  the  apples  in  a  sieve  to  drain;  pile  them  neatly  on 
the  marmalade,  making  them  high  in  the  centre,  and  place  a  pre8cr\*ed 
cherry  in  the  middle  of  each.  Garnish  with  strips  of  candied  citron  or 
apricot  jam,  and  the  dish  in  ready  for  ta!)Ie. 
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Time.-^From  20  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples*    Average  OOfit, 
IS.  3^. 
Suffloient  for  i  entremet. 
Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1935.-APPLES   IN    RED    JELLY. 
(Fr.— Gel6e  aux  Pommes.) 

{A  Pretty  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 6  good*sized  apples,  12  cloves,  pounded  sugar,  i  lemon, 
2  teacupfols  of  water,  ^  02.  of  Swinbome's  Gelatine,  a  few  drops  of 
prepared  cochineal. 

Mode. — Choose  rather  large  apples ;  peel  them  and  take  out  the  cores, 
either  with  a  scoop  or  small  silver  knife,  and  put  into  each  apple  2  cloves 
and  as  much  sifted  sugar  as  they  will  hold.  Place  them,  without  touching 
each  other,  in  a  large  pie-dish ;  add  more  white  sugar,  the  juice  of  i  lemon, 
and  2  teacupfuls  of  water.  Bake  in  the  oven,  with  a  dish  over  them., 
until  they  are  done.  Look  at  them  frequently,  and,  as  each  apple  is 
cooked,  place  it  in  a  glass  dish.  They  must  not  be  left  in  the  oven  after 
they  are  done,  or  they  will  break,  and  so  would  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  dish.  When  the  apples  are  neatly  arranged  in  a  dish  without  touch- 
ing each  other,  strain  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  been  stewing  into  a 
lined  saucepan ;  add  to  it  the  rind  of  the  lemon,  and  the  above  amount 
of  gelatine,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and,  if  not 
sweet,  a  little  more  sugar,  and  six  cloves.  Simmer  until  clear ;  colour  with 
a  few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal,  and  strain  the  jelly  through  a  double 
muslin  into  a  jug ;  let  it  cool  a  little y  then  pour  it  into  the  dish  round  the 
apples.  When  quite  cold,  garnish  the  tops  of  the  apples  with  a  bright- 
coloured  marmalade,  jelly,  or  the  white  of  an  egg^  beaten  to  a  strong 
froth,  with  a  little  sifted  sugar. 

Time. — From  30  to  50  minutes  to  bake  the  apples.  Average  Cost, 
IS.,  with  the  garnishing. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1936.— APPLES  AND  RICE.    (i^V.^-Pommes  au  Riz.) 
(A  Plain  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— 8  good-sized  apples,  3  oz.  of  butter,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon 
minced  very  fine,  6  oz.  of  rice,  i^  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  i  teaspoon- 
ful  of  grated  nutmeg,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  apricot  jam. 

Mode. — Peel  the  apples^  halve  them  and  take  out  the  cores ;  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  and  strew  suAcient  sifted  su/;ar  over  to 
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sweetech  iliem  nicely,  and  add  the  suncodJiejnqn-pqeL  Stew  the  apples 
very  gently  until  tender,  taking  care  they  do  not  break.  Boil  the  rice, 
with  the  milk,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  until  soft,  and,. when  thoroughly  done, 
dish  it,  piled  high  in  the  centre ;  arrange  the  apples  on  it,  warm  the 
apricot  jam,  pour  it  over  the  whole,  and  serve  hot. 

Time.— About  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples  very  gently ;  about  f  hour 
to  cook  the  rice.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d, 

SufOicient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1937-— APPLE  SNOW.    (Fr.— Pommes  M^ringu^es.) 

{A  Pretty  Supper  Dish,) 

Ingredients.— 10  good-sized  apples,  the  whites  of  10  eggs,  the  rind  of 
I  lemon,  ^  lb.  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — Peel,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  quarters,  and  put  them  into 
a  saucepan  with  the  lemon-peel  and  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them 
from  burning,  rather  less  than  haJf  a  pint.  When!  they  are  tender,  take 
out  the  peel,  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  let  them  cool,  and  stir  them  to  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously  beaten  to  a  strong  froth. 
Add  the  sifted  sugar,  and  continue  the  whisking  until  the  mixture  becomes 
quite  stiff ;  and  either  heap  it  on  a  glass  dish,  or  serve  it  in  small  glasses. 
The  dish  may  be  garnished  with  preserved  barberries,  or  strips  of  bright- 
coloured  jelly  ;  and  a  dish  of  custards  should  be  served  with  it,  or  a  jug 
of  cream. 

Time.— -From  30  to  40  minutes  to  stew  the  apples.  Average  Cost, 
IS,  6i. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  moderate-sized  glass  dish. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1938— APPLE  CUSTARD.    (Fi'.— Pommes  M«ringu6es.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  apples,  6  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  pint  of  milk,  6  eggs, 
I  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Mode. — Stew  the  apples  with  4  oz,  of  loaf  sugar  until  tender.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  with  2  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  pour  over  them  the  milk, 
boiling  hot.  Put  this  custard  into  a  saucepan,  and  cook  until  it  is  as 
thick  as  corn-flour  pudding.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
with  powdened  sugar*  Put  the  apples  into  a  dish,  pour,  the  custard  over 
them,  cover  this  with  the  frosting,  plajcein  the  oven,  and  brown  lightly* 

Time.— i  hour.   Avet^e  Cost,  is.  3^. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons.  _     -    *    , 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March.  ^' 
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1939— APPLE  SOUFFLE.    (Fn— Souffl6  de  Pommes.) 

Ixxgredieuts. — 6  oz,  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon,  su^r 
to  taste,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  the  whites  of  6,  i^  oz.  of  butter,  4  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  apple  marmalade  No.  193 1. 

ModCd — Boil  the  milk  with  the  lemon-peel  until  the  former  is  well 
flavoured ;  then  strain  it,  put'  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  gradually  swell  over  a 
slow  fire,  adding,  sufficient  sugar,  to  sweeten  it  nicely.  Then  crush  the 
rice  to  a  smooth  pulp  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon  ;  line  the  bottom 
and  sid^s  of  a  round  cake«tin  with  it,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  to  set ;  turn 
it  out  of  the  tin  carefully,  and  be  careful  th,at  the  border  of  rice  is  firm  in 
every  part,  Mix  with  the  marmalade  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  the 
butter,  anid  stir  these  over  the  fijre  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Take  it  off 
the  fire ;  to  this  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously 
beaten  to  a  strong  froth  ;  stir  all  together,  and  put  it  into  the  rice  border. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  souffle  rises  very 
light.  It  should  be  watched*  and  served  instantly,  or  it  will  immediately 
fall  after  it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Coat,  is.  6d. 

SufOicient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1940.-8TEWED  APPLES  AND  CUSTARD. 

(Fr.-^Pommes  k  la  Cr6me.) 

(i4  Pretty  Dish  for  a  Juvenile  Supper,) 

Ingredienta.*-^  good-sized  apples,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon  or  4  cloves ; 
^  lb.  of  sugar,  }  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of  custard.  No.  1969* 

Mode.-— Pare  and  take  out  the  cores  of  the  apples,  without  dividing 
them,  and,  if  possible,  leave  the  stalks  on;  boil  the  sugar  and  water 
together  for  10  minutes ;  then  put  in  the  apples  with  the  lemon-rind  or 
cloves,  whichever  flavour  may  be  preferred,  and  simmer  gently  until  they 
are  tender,  talking  care  not  to  let  them  break.  Dish  them  neatly  on  a 
glass  dish,  reduce  the  syrup  by  boiling  it  quickly  for  a  few  minutes,  let  it 
cool  a  little ;  then  pour  it  over  the  apples.  Have  ready  quite  half  a  pint 
of  custard  made  by  recipe  No.  1969;  pour  it  round,  but  not  over,  tlie  apples 
wheathey  are  quite  cold,  and  the  dish  is  ready  for  table.  A  few  almonds, 
blanched  and  cut  into  strips,  and  stuck  in  the  apples,  would  improve  their 
appearance. 

Time.— -From  20  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the  apples.    Average  Cost, 

15. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  large  glass  dish. 
Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 
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1941.-APPLE  TRIFLE. 

(A  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 10  good-sized  apples,  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon,  6  02.  of 
pounded  sugar,  |  pint  of  milk,  ^  pint  of  cream,  3  eggs,  whipped  cream. 

Mode. — Peel,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  thin  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  the  sugar  and  minced 
lemon-rind.  Boil  all  together  until  quite  tender,  and  pulp  the  apples 
through  a  sieve  ;  if  they  should  not  be  quite  sweet  enough,  add  a  little 
more  sugar,  and  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  to  form  a  thick  layer. 
Stir  together  the  milk,  cream  and  eggs,  with  a  little  sugar,  over  the  fire, 
and  let  the  mixture  thicken,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  reach  the  boiling-point. 
When  thick,  take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  pour  it  over  the 
apples.  Whip  some  cream  with  sugar,  lemon-peel,  &c.,  the  same  as  for 
other  trifles ;  heap  it  high  over  the  custard,  and  the  dish  is  ready  for 
table.  It  may  be  garnished,  as  fiincy  dictates,  with  strips  of  bright  apple 
jelly,  slices  of  citron,  &c. 

Time.— From  30  to  40  minutes  to  stew  the  apples ;  10  minutes  to  stir 
the  custard  over  the  fire.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  trifle. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1942.— APRICOT  CREAM.    (Fr.— Crime  aux  Abricots.) 

Ingredients. — 12  to  16  ripe  apricots,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  i^  pint  of  milk, 
the  yolks  of  8  eggs,  i  oz.  of  isinglass  or  gelatine. 

Mode. — Divide  the  apricots,  take  out  the  stones,  and  boil  them  in  a 
syrup  made  with  a  quarter  of  a  lb.  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
until  they  form  a  thin  marmalade,  which  rub  throtigh  a  sieve.  Boil  the  milk 
with  the  other  quarter  of  a  lb.  of  sugar,  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  mix  with  it 
the  yolks  of  eggs  which  have  been  previously  well  beaten ;  put  this  mixture 
into  a  jug,  place  this  jug  in  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  one  way  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens ;  but  on  no  account  let  it  boil.  Strain  through  a  sieve, 
add  the  isinglass,  previously  steeped  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  nearly  cold ;  then  mix  the  cream  with  the  apricots  ; 
stir  well,  put  it  into  an  oUed  mould,  and,  if  convenient,  set  it  on  ice ;  at 
any  rate,  in  a  very  cool  place.  It  should  turn  out  on  the  dish  without 
any  difficulty. 

Time.— From  20  to  30  minutes  to  boil  the  apricots.  Average  Ooeti 
3s.  6d. ;  with  gelatine,  2*.  6d. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October. 

Hole. — In  winter*time,when  fresh  apricots  are  not  obtainable,  tinned  ones  maj 
be  substituted  for  them. 
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1943.-COMPOTE  OF  APRICOTS  IN  A  RAISED  CRUST. 
(Fn— Flan  d'Abricots.) 

(Sweet  Entremets,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  short  crust,  No.  1679,  from  9  to  12  good-sized 
apricots,  }  pint  of  water,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode.— Make  a  short  crust  by  recipe  No.  1679,  and  line  a  mould  with 
it  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  1926.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for 
10  minutes ;  halve  the  apricots,  take  out  the  stones,  and  simmer  them  in 
the  syrup  until  tender;  watch  them  carefully,  and  take  them  up  the 
moment  they  are  done,  for  fear  they  break.  Arrange  them  neatly  in  the 
flan  or  case ;  boil  the  syrup  until  reduced  to  a  jelly,  pour  it  over  the 
frnit,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Greengages,  plums  of  all  kinds, 
peadhes,  &c.,  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  as  also  currants,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  strawberries,  &c, ;  but  with  the  last-named  fruits,  a 
little  currant-juice  added  to  them  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Time. — Altogether  i  hour  to  bake  the  flan,  about  10  minutes  to  sim- 
mer the  apricots.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

BufOicient  for  i  entremet  or  side-dish. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 

1944.-ARROWROOT  BLANC-MANQE. 
(Fr.— Blanc-Manger.) 

(An  inexpensive  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 4  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  i|  pint  of  milk, 
3  laurel-leaves  or  the  rind  of  ^  a  lemon,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.~*Mix  to  a  smooth  batter  the  arrowroot  with  half  a  pint  of  the 
milk ;  put  the  other  pint  on  the  fire,  with  laurel-leaves  or  lemon-peel, 
whichever  may'  be  preferred,  and  let  the  milk  steep  until  it  is  well 
flavoured.  Then  strain  the  milk,  and  add  it,  boiling,  to  the  mixed 
arrowroot ;  sweeten  it  with  sifted  sugar,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  till  it  thickens  sufliciently  to  come  from  the  saucepan.  Grease  a 
mould  with  pure  salad-oil,  pour  in  the  blanc-mange,  and,  when  quite  set, 
turn  it  out  on  a  dish,  and  pour  round  it  a  compdte  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  or 
garnish  it  with  jam.  A  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  stirred  in  just  before  the 
blanc-mange  is  moulded,  very  much  improves  the  flavour  of  this  sweet  dish. 

Time.— Altogether,  |  hour.  Avei^lge  Cost,  6(f .,  without  the  garnishing. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

^asonable  at  any  time. 

1945.— BLANC-M ANGE.  (Fn— Blanc  Manger  aux  Amandes.) 

{A  Supp$r  Disk.) 
Ingredients.— I  pint  of  new  milk,  z^  oz.  of  gelatine,  the  rind  of  |  a  lemon, 
\  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  10  bitter  almonds,  flavouring  of  vanilla,  z  pint  of  cream. 
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Mode. — Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan i  with  the  gelatine,  lemon^rind 
and  sugar,  and  let  these  ingredients  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until 
the  milk  is  well  flavoured;  add  the  almonds, 
which  should  be  blanched  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar  to  a  paste,  and  let  the  milk  ju6t  boil  up ; 
strain  it  through  a  fide  sieve  or  muslin  into  a 
jug,  add  the  cream,  and  stir  the  mixture  occas- 
ionally until  nearly  cold.  Let*  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  the  mbtdd,  which 
should  be  previously  oiled  -with  the  purest  sahid- 
oil,  or  dipped  in  cold  water.  There  will  be  a 
BLANCMANGE  MOULD.  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug,  which  most 
not  be  poured  into  the  mould,  as,  when  turned  out,  it  would  very  much 
disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  blanc-mange.  This  blanc-mange  may  be 
made  very  much  richer  by  using  i^  pint  of  cream,  and  melting  the  gelartine 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  flavour  may  also  be  very  much 
varied  by  adding  bay-leaves,  laurel-leayes,  ot  es^enee  of  vanilla,  instead 
of  the  lemon-rind  and  almonds.  Noyean,  Maraschino,  Cura^oa,  or  ahy 
favourite  liqueur,  added  in  small  proportions,  very  nfiuch  enhances  the 
flavour  of  this  diws^ys  faypurite  dish,  in  turning  it  out,  just  loosen  the 
edges  of  the  blanc-mange  from  the  mould,  place  'si  dish  on  it,  and  turn  it 
quickly  over ;  it  should  come  out  easily,  and  the  blanc-mange  have  a 
smooth,  glossy  appearance  when  the  mould  is  oiled,  ^hich  it  frequently  has 
not  when  it  is  only  dipped  in  water.  It  may  be  garnished  as  fancy 
dictates. 

Time. — About  li  hour  to  steep  the  lemon-rind  and  almonds  in  the  milk. 
Average  Cost,  2s.  ed. 
Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


1946..A  CHEAPER   BLANC-MANCE. 

Irtgredient8.-~i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  ^ilitt  df  milk,  t|  oz.  gelatine,  the  rind 
oi  ^2L  lemon,  4  laurel  leaves.    ^  >^    ' 

Mode.— Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  lined  saucepan,  simmer  geaotly 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved ;  taste  it  occas- 
ionally, to  ascertain  when  it  is  sufficiently 
flavoured  with  the  laurel  leaxrea;  then  take 
them  out,  and  keep  stirring  the  mixture  ovor 
the  fire  for  about  10  minutes*  Strain  it  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  a  jug*  and,  wl^eo  nearly  col4,  BLAMCMAmm. 

pour  into  a  well-oiled  mould,  omitting  the  sediment  at  the  bottom.    Turn 
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it  out  carefiiUy  on  a  dish,  and  gamisb  with  preserves,  bright  jelly,  or  a 
comp6te  of  fruit. 

Tizne.T-Altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  to  aU  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i947.--BREAb-AND.BUTTER  FRITTERS. 
(Fr.— Beignets  de  Pain.) 

Ingredients.— Batter,  8  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  3  or  4  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  jam. 

Mode.— Make  a  batter,  the  same  as  for  apple  fritters,  No.  1929 ;  cut 
some  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  not  very  thick  ;  gpread  half  of  them  with 
any  jam  that  may  be  preferred,  and  cover  with  the  other  slices ;  slightly 
press  them  together,  and  cut  them  out  iu  square,  long  or  round  pieces. 
Dip  them  in  the  batter,  and  firy  m  lard,  butter  or  fat  for  about  10  minutes ; 
drain  them  before  the  fire  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  or  cloth.  Dish 
them,  sprinkle  over  sifted  sugar,  and  serve.  This  is  a  very  good  way  of 
using  up  cut  bread-and-butter. 

Time.— About  10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is* 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i948.^ASPlC    JELLY. 

{For  High-class  Cookery.) 
Mode.— Bone  and  blanch  8  calves'  feet,  add  to  them  3  hens  (without 
their  fillets),  2  lbs.  of  knuckle  of  veal  (minus  bone),  6  lbs.  of  fillet  of  veal,  4 
lbs.  of  leg  of  beef  (boned).  The  meat  must  be  tied  and  put  into  a  stock-pot, 
with  2i  gallons  of  water  and  tt  quarter  of  a  lb.  of  salt.    Boil  up,- skim,  and 
virhen  cool  add  4  onions  (a  clove  stock  in  each),  4  large  carrots,  4  leeks, 
and  a  bundle  of  herbs.    Simmer  til!  done ;  but  the  calves'  feet  will  still 
be  not  quite  cooked.    Strain  through  a  cloth,  boil  up,  skim,  and  simmer 
till  the  jelly  looks  quite  clear.    Clarify,  when  cold,  as  follows ;— Beat  up 
the  fillets  of  the  hens  in  a  mortar,  put  them  in  a  pan  to  stew  with  the 
whites  of  8  eggs,  a  pint  of  French  wine,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.   Add 
the  jelly  to  the  fillets,  and  boil  on  a  brisk  fire,  sthring  all  the  time  with  a  ^ 
wire  whisk.     Do  not  touch  it  for  2  minutes,  strain  then,  and  repeat  this 
prooe«»  till  the  jelly  is  quite  clear.    Pour  out  and  place  on  ice. 
>  ■>   .    .^'  .        ' 

;  i94g.^T0CK  FOR  JELLIES.     . 

lQgjrecUraJtB,*-^eUtt9e  or  isingUs6|  quaatity  to  bti  regulaiod  «QBord- 
iag  to  th«  anount  of  stock  required. . 

i 
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Mode.— The  gelatine,  &c.,  must  be  soaked  in  cold  water— 6  hours  is 
the  prescribed  time,  but  less  than  that  will  effect 
the  purpose  desired  if  as  little  delay  as  possible 
must  be  ensured.    Perfectly-boiling  water  should 
then  be  poured  gradually  upon  the  gelatinous 
mass ;  but  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  really  boil. 
Calves*  feet  are  very  rarely  now  used  for  the 
making  of  stock  for  jellies.    By  means  of  Swin- 
bome's  Patent  Refined  Isinglass,  jelly  may  be 
made  with  the  greatest  facility  in  a  few  minutes, 
possessing   the   nutriment  of  the  calves*    feet, 
It  should  be  noted  that  isin- 
glass or  gelatine,  used  for  stock,  should  be  increase^ 
somewhat  in  quantity  in  summer. 

How  to  maka  a  Jolly-bag.— The  very  stout  flannel  called  double* 
mill,  used  for  ironing  blankets,  is  the  oest  material  for  a  jelly-bag ; 
those  of  hone  manuUcture  are  the  only  ones  to  be  relied  on  for 
thoroughly  clearing  the  jelly.  Care  should  be  Uken  that  the  seain 
of  the  bag  be  stitched  twice,  to  secure  it  a^nst  unequal  filtration. 
The  most  convenient  mode  ot  using  the  bag  is  to  tie  it  upon  a  hoop 
the  exact  sise  of  the  outside  of  ito  mouth ;  and,  to  do  this,  string 
should  be  sewn  round  it  at  equal  distances.  The  j^y-bac  may,  of 
course,  be  made  any  sise ;  but  one  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep, 
and  seven  or  eight  across  the  mouth,  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  use. 
The  form  of  a  jelly-bag  is  the  fool's-cap.  jellt-bag. 


JhLLY-MOL'LD. 


without  the  impurities. 


1950.-AN  ECONOMICAL  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  gelatine,  3^.  packet  of  citric  acid,  ^  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  \  pint  of  orange  wine. 

Mode. — Soak  i  oz.  of  Swinbome*s  Calves'  Feet  Gelatine  in  half  a  pint 
of  cold  water  for  5  or  6  hours,  or,  when  convenient,  over  night ;  then  add 
citric  acid,  and  three  quarters  of  a  lb.  of  loaf  sugar ;  pour  on  i  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  orange  or  other  wine  (cold) ;  stir  for  a 
few  minutes  before  pouring  into  the  mould. 


1951.— RUM  CREAM.    (Fr.— Crfime  au  Rhum.) 

Ingredients. — k  pu^t  of  cream  or  milk,  2  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  x  ba7« 
leaf,  3  eggs,  \  oz.  of  gelatine,  small  wineglassfiil  of  mm,  syrup  of  capil« 
laire. 

Mode.— Boil  the  cream  or  milk  with  2  oz.  of  sugar  and  the'  bay-leaf. 
Pour  this  on  the  yolks  of  3  well-beaten  eggs,  and  stir  till  thick  over  a 
slow  fire.  Remove  the  bay-leaf,  let  the  custard  stand,  stirring  occasion- 
ally until  it  is  nearly  cold.  Dissolve  by  boiling  a  quarter  of  an  oz.  of  gela- 
tine (Nelson's),  previously  soaked  in  cold  water  for  5  or  6  hours,  then  let  it 
•stand  till  cool.    When  the  gelatine  and  custard  are  cool,  stir  them  well 
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together;  add  the  rum,  pot  the  cream  into  a  mould,  and  let  it  stand  12 
hours  before  turning  out.    Serve  with  8jrup  of  capillaire, 

Time.—i  hour. 

Suffloient  for  quart  mould. 


1952.-JELLY    WITH    ORANGES. 
(Fr.— Gel6e  aux  Oranges.) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  any  clear  yellow  jelly,  6  oranges, 
syrup,  preserved  cherries,  angelica. 

Mode. — Peel  the  oranges  and  divide 
them  into  quarters,  taking  off  all  the 
white  ;  coat  a  plain  mould  with  the  jelly, 
then  lay  in  the  oranges,  each  piece  dipped 
in  clear  syrup,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  illustration,  putting  the  angelica,  cut 
into  leaves,  in  the  comers  of  the  mould, 
and  the  cherries  round  the  top  and 
bottom  and  between  the  pieces  of  orange ; 

fill 
ice. 
Average  Cost,  35. 
Seasonable  in  winter. 


a  little 


ORAMOB  BA8KBT. 


JELLY  WITH  ORANGES. 

up  with  jelly,  and  set  on 


Note. — Oranges  filled  with  jelly, 
as  in  accompanying  illustration,  are 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  supper- 
table.    To  obtain  the  quarters  the 

fruit  is  cut  in  half,  the  pulp  taken  out,  the  find  filled  with  jelly,  and  when  cold 

cut  into  quarters. 

1953— GELATINE   JELLY. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  packet  of  Swinbome's  Patent  Calves'  Feet 
Gelatine,  5  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  lemons,  2  eggs,  and  \  pint  of  sherry  or 
raisin  wine,  i  pint  of  cold  water^  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode.— Soak  the  gelatine  for  20  minutes  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  then 
add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  tUl  quite  dissolved,  after  which  add 
the  juice  and  rind  of  2  lemons  (taking  care  to  keep  out  all  the  pips,  which 
give  a  bitter  taste),  with  5  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or 
raisin  wine ;  whisk  the  whites  and  shells  of  2  eggs,  and  stir  them  well  into 
the  whole ;  boil  it  5  minutes,  and  then  pass  through  a  jelly-bag,  returning 
what  first  comes  through  till  it  runs  quite  clear. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  i  hour.   Average  Cost^  is,  6d, 

Sufficient  for  i  quart. 

a  H 
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1954-ISINGLASS  JELLY. 

IngredientSi— 'I  02:.  of  Swiilbonie'e  Patent  Refined  Isinglass,  5  oz.  of 
loaf  sugar,  2  lemons,  2  eggs,  ^  pint  of  sherry,  or  other  white  wine,  ^  pint 
of  cold  water,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Soak  the  isinglass  for  10  minutes  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
cticn  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  previous 
recipe. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  for  r  quart. 

IginglaM.— The  best  isinglass  is  brought  from  Russia ;  soms  ol  sin  inferior  kind  is  brouehi 
from  North  and  South  America  and  the  East  Indies ;  the  several  varieties  ma^  be  bad  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  isinglass  in  London.  In  choosing  isinglass  for  domestic  use,,  select  that 
which  is  whitest,  has  tto  unpleasant  odour^  and  which  dissolves  most  readily  in  water.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  used  for  finina  beer,  and  smiilar  purposes.  Isinglass  is  much  adulterated.  To 
test  its  parity,  take  a  few  threads  of  the  substance,  drop  some  into  boiling  water,  some  into  cold 
water,  and  some  into  vinegar.  In  the  boiling  water  the  isinglass  will  dissolve,  in  cold  water  it 
will  become  white  and  "  cloudv,"  and  in  vinegar  it  will  swell  and  become  jell^-like.  If  the  isin< 
glass  is  adulterated  with  gelatue  (that  is  to  say,  the  commoner  sort  of  gelatme.  for  isinglass  is 
classed  amongst  gelatines,  of  all  which  varieties  it  is  the  very  purest  and  best),  m  boiling  water 
the  gelatine  will  not  so  completely  dissolve  as  the  tsinglnss  ;  in  cold  water  it  becomes  clear  and 
jelly-like,  and  in  vinegar  it  will  harden. 

1955— GRAPE  JELLY. 
Mode. — Make  a  jelly  by  the  preceding  recipe,  pour  a  little  in  the 

mould,  and  when  it  has  cooled  lay  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  of  a  size  suitable 

for  the  mould  and  fill  up.  with  jelly. 
Time.— 1>  an  hour. .  Average  CoBt,  25. 6<f.  > 

Sufficient  for  i  quart.  \ 

1956.-QOLDEN  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— -The  same  as  No.  1954,  gold  leaf. 

Mode. — Pour  in  the  mouldsufficient  jelly  to  give  a  coating,  then  scatter 
over  tiny  flecks  of  the  gold  leaf,  let  these  cettle,  then  pour  in  some  more 
jelly,  adding  more  gold  leaf,  till  the  mould  is  full.  This  must  be  done  care- 
fully as  the  leaf  rises  to  the  top. 

Time.— i  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  3^. 

Bofflcient  for  i  quart. 

1957.-HOW  TO  MOULD  BOTTLED  JELLIES. 

Model — Uncork  the  bottle;  place  it  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  until 
the  Jelly  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state ;  taste  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  flavoured,  and  if  not,  add  a  .little  wine.  Pour  tbe  jelly  into 
moulds  which  have  been  soaked  in.  water ;  let  it  s^t  and  turn  it  out  by 
placing  the  mould  in  hot  water  £cxr;ar  miftiite ;  then  >yipe;the  outside,  put  a 
dish  on  the  top,  and  turn  it  over  >quickly.  The.jeJily  shQitfcl  then  slip 
easily  away  iroiA  the  flAOuIdt'aiid  ha  quite  firm.  It.  n;iay  be  garnished  as 
taste  dictates. 
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1958.-TO  CLARIFY  SYRUP  FOR  JELLIES.  ; 

Ingredients.— To  every  quart  of  water  allow  z  lbs.  of  loaf  augar ;  the 
white  of  I  e^%. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar  and  water .  into  a  stewpan ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and,  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  the.  white  of  the  egg»  wiiipped  up 
with  a  little  water.  Whisk  the  whole  well  together,  and  simmer  very 
gently  until  it  has  thrown  up  all  the  sciim^  Take,  this  off  as  it  rises^  strain 
the  syrup  through  a  fine  sieve  or  cloth  into  a  basin,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

1959— PORT  WINE  JELLY.    (Fr.— Gel6e  au  VIn  Rouge.) 

Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  i  pint  of  good  port,  i  02,. 
of  gum  arabic,  ij  oz.  of  sugar  candy,  i  a  nut- 
meg, grated,  \  pint  of  cold^  and  ^  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

Mode. — Steep  the  gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water  for  from  20  to  30  minutes,  pour  on  it 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  till  perfectly 
dissolved.  Add  then  i  pint  of  port^  z-^  oz.  of  sugar- 
candy,  previously  dissolved,  and  i  oz.  of  gum 
arabic,  also  melted,  and  the  grated  nutmeg.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  bring  to  the  Point  of  boiling 
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2  or  3  times,  so  that  all  the  mgredients  may  be 

thoroughly  liquid.    Then  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  put  into  moulds, 

Tixne.^-From  25  to  35  minutes.    Average  Coet^  25.  8</. 

Sufficient  for  i^  phit  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i960.— HOW  TO  USE  A  JELLY-BAG. 

Mode. — Wring  out  a  jelly-bag  in  hot  water ;  fasten  it  on  to  a  stand,  or 
the  back  of  a  chair;  place  it  near  the  fire,  with  a  basin  underneath  it',  and 
run  the  jelly  through  it.  Should  it  not  be  perfectly  clear  the  first  time, 
repeat  the  process  until  the  desired  brilliancy  is  obtained.  Soak  the 
moulds  in  water,  drain  them  for  half  a  second,  pour  in  the  jelly,  and  put  it 
in  a  cool  place  to  set.  If  ice  is  at  hand',  surround  the  moulds- with  it,  and 
the  jelly  will  set  sooner,  and  be  firmer  when  turned  out:  In  summer  it  is 
necessary  to  have  ice  in  which  to  put  the  moulds,  or  the  cook  will  be,  very 
likely,  disappointed,  by  her  jellies  being  in  too  liquid  a  state  to  turn  out 
properly^  unless  a  great  deal  of  ictinglass  is  u^dd; .  W^en  wanted  .£pr  table, 
dip  the  moulds  in  hot  water  for  a  minute,  wipe  the  outside  with  a  cloth, 
lay  a  dish  on  the  top  of  the  mould,  turn  it  quickly  over,  and  the  jelly 
should  slip  out  easily.  It  is  sometimes  served  brokep  into  square  lumps, 
and  piled  high  in  glasses.    Earthenware  moulds  are  preferable  to  those  ol 
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pewter  or  tin  for  red  jellies,  the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  com* 
position  being  often  spoiled  by  using  the  latter. 

To  make  jelly  more  economically,  ndsin  wine  may  be  substituted  for  the 
sherry  and  brandy,  or,  in  fact,  any  wholesome  home-made  red  or  white 
wine ;  orange  is  to  be  recommended,  and  red-currant  will  impart  a  pretty 
hue  to  jellies  and  blanc*manges,  especially  if  these  be  desired  of  two  colours. 
In  making  jellies  or  blanc-manges,  however,  of  two  or  more  colours,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  let  one  get  thoroughly  cool  first. 

Note.— As  lemon-jaice.  unless  carefully  strained,  is  liable  to  make  the  jelly 
muddy,  see  that  it  is  clear  before  it  is  added  to  the  other  ingredients.  Omit  the 
brandy  when  the  flavour  is  objected  to. 

Shorry.— There  are  several  kinds  of  sherry,  as  pale  and  brown,  and  there  are  Tarioas  degrees 
of  each.  Sherry  is,  in  general,  of  an  amber  colonr,  and,  when  good,  has  a  fine  aromatic  odour, 
with  something  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach  kernel.  When  new,  it  is  harsh  and 
fiery,  and  requires  to  be  mellowed  in  the  wood  for  fonr  or  fire  years. 

1961.— FRIED  PUFFS.    (Fr.— Cannelons.) 

{Swut  Entremets,) 

Ingredients. — 1^  lb.  of  pu£f-paste.  No.  1674,  apricot,  or  any  kind  of 
preserve  that  may  be  preferred ;  hot  lard. 

Mode. — Cannelons,  which  are  made  of  pu£f-paste  rolled  very  thin,  with 
jam  enclosed,  and  cut  out  in  long  narrow  rolls  or  puffs,  make  a  very 
pretty  and  elegant  dish.  Make  some  good  puff-paste,  by  recipe  No.  1674 ; 
roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  about  2  inches 
wide  and  8  inches  long ;  place  upon  each  piece  a  spoonful  of  jam,  wet  the 
edges  with  the  white  of  egg^  and  fold  the  paste  over  twice ;  slightly  press 
the  edges  together  that  the  jam  may  not  escape  in  the  frying ;  and  when 
all  are  prepared,  fry  them  in  boihng  lard  until  of  a  nice  brown,  letting 
them  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  after  they  are  coloured,  that  the  paste 
may  be  thoroughly  done.  Drain  them  before  the  fire,  dish  on  a  d*oyley, 
sprinkle  over  them  sifted  sugar,  and  serve.  These  cannelons  are  very 
deUcious  made  with  fresh  instead  of  preserved  fruit,  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  or  currants;  they  should  be  laid  in  the  paste,  plenty  of 
pounded  sugar  sprinkled  over,  and  folded  and  fried  in  the  same  maimer 
as  stated  above. 

Time.— About  10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  15. 

SufOicient. — i  lb.  of  paste  for  a  moderate-sized  dish  of  cazmelons. 

Seasonable,  with  jam,  at  any  time. 

X962.— APPLE  CHARLOTTE.  (Fn— Charlotte  aux  Pommes.) 

Ingredients.— A  few  slices  of  rather  stale  bread,  ^  inch  thick;  clarified 
butter,  apple  marmalade,  made  by  recipe  No,  1931,  with  about  2  dozen 
apples,  J  glass  of  sherry. 
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Mode.-*Cut  a  slice  of  bread  the  same  shape  as  the  bottom  of  a  plain 
round  mould,  which  has  been  well  buttered,  and  a  few  strips  the  height  of 
the  mould  and  about  i^  inch  wide ;  dip  the  bread 
in  clarified  butter  (or  spread  it  with  cold  butter,  if 
not  wanted  quite  so  rich) ;  place  the  round  piece  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  set  the  narrow  strips 
up  the  sides  of  it,  overlapping  each  other  a  little, 
that  no  juice  from  the  apples  may  escape,  and  that 
they  may  hold  firmly  to  the  mould.  Brush  the  cha»lottk-aux-pomiies. 
interior  over  with  white  of  egg  (this  will  assist  to 
make  the  case  firmer);  fill  it  with  apple  marmalade,  made  by  recipe 
No.  193 1,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sherry,  and  cover  them  with  a  round 
piece  of  bread,  also  brushed  over  with  egg,  the  same  as  the  bottom; 
slightly  press  the  bread  down,  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  other  pieces ;  put 
a  plate  on  the  top,  and  bake  the  charlotte,  in  a  brisk  oven,  of  a  light  colour. 
Turn  it  out  on  the  dish^  strew  sifted  sugar  over  the  top,  and  pour  round  it 
a  little  melted  apricot  jam. 

Time.— 40  to  50  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1963— AN   EASY  METHOD  OF  MAKING  AN  APPLE 
CHARLOTTE.    (Fr.— Charlotte  aux  Pommes.) 

Ingredients.-^  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  powdered  sugar, 
^  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  i  egg,  milk,  i  glass  of  raisin  wine,  apple 
marmalade.  No.  193 1,  i  pint  of  cream,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar,  2  tablespoonfiils  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Make  a  cake  with  the  flour,  butter,  sugar  and  baking-powder ; 
moisten  with  the  egg  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  the  proper  consistency, 
and  bake  it  in  a  round  tin.  When  cold,  scoop  out  the  middle,  leaving  a 
good  thickness  all  round  the  sides,  to  prevent  them  breaking ;  take  some 
of  the  scooped -out  pieces,  which  should  be  trimmed  into  neat  slices ;  lay 
them  in  the  cake,  and  pour  over  sufficient  raisin  wine,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  brandy,  if  approved,  to  soak  them  well.  Have  ready  some  apple 
marmalade,  made  by  recipe  No.  1931 ;  place  a  layer  of  this  over  the 
soaked  cake,  then  a  layer  of  cake  and  a  layer  of  apples ;  whip  the  cream 
to  a  froth,  mixing  with  it  the  sugar  and  lemon  juice ;  pile  it  on  the  top  of 
the  charlotte,  and  garnish  it  with  pieces  of  clear  apple  jelly.  This  dish  is 
served  cold,  but  may  be  eaten  hot,  by  omitting  the  cream,  and  merely 
garnishing  the  top  with  bright  jelly  just  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Time.— I  hour  to  bake  the  cake.    Average  Cost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 
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1964.-A  VERY  SIMPLE  APPLE  CHARLOTTE. 

Ixigredients.— 9  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  about  6  good-sized  apples, 
I  tablespoonfiil  of  minced  lemon-peel,  z  tablespoonfuls  of  juice,  moist 
sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— "Butter  a  pie-dish ;  place  a  layer  of  bread-and.butter,  without 
the  crust,  at  the  bottom ;  then  a  layer  of  apples,  pared,  cored  and  cut 
into  thin  slices;  sprinkle  over  these  a  portion  of  the  lemon-peel  and 
juice,  and  sweeten  with  moist  sugar.  Place  another  layer  of  bread-and- 
butter,  and  then  one  of  apples,  proceeding  in  this  manner  until  the  dish  is 
foil ;  then  cover  it  up  with  the  peel  of  the  apples,  to  preserve  the  top  from 
browning  or  burning ;  bake  in  a  brisk  oven  for  rather  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  take  off  the  peel,  turn  the  charlotte  on  a  dish, 
sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve. 

Time.—}  hour.   Average  Oost»  9^. 

Safflcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

1965.-CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

(An  Elegant  Sweet  Entremets,)^ 

Ingredients.— About  18  Savoy  biscuits,  j  pint  of  cream,  flavouring  of 
vanilla,  liqueurs  or  wine,  i  tablespoonfiil  of  pounded  sugar,  J  oz.  of  isinglass 
or  gelatine. 

Mode. — Procure  about  18  Savoy  biscuits,  or  ladies*-fingers,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called ;  brush  the  edges  of  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
line  the  bottom  of  a  plain  round  mould,  placing  them  like  a  star  or  rosette. 
Stand  them  upright  all  round  the  edge  ;  carefully  put  them  so  closely 
together  that  the  white  of  the  egg  connects  them  firmly,  and  place  this 
case  in  the  oven  for  about  5  minutes,  just  to  dry  the.  egg.  Whisk  the 
cream  to  a  stiff  froth,  with  the  sugar,  flavouring  and  melted  isinglass ; 
fill  the  charlotte  with  it,  cover  with  a  slice  of  sponge-cake  cut  in  the  shape  of 
the  mould ;  place  it  in  ice,  where  let  it  remain  till  ready  for  table  ;  then 
turn  it  on  a  dish,  remove  the  mould,  and  serve.  One  tablespoonfiil  of 
liqueur  of  any  kind  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  wine  would  nicely  flavour 
the  above  proportion  of  cream.  For  arranging  the  biscuits  in  the  mould, 
cut  them  to  the  shape  required,  so  that  they  fit  in  nicely,  and  level  them 
with  the  mould  at  the  top,  that,  when  turned  out,  there  may  be  something 
firm  to  rest  upon.  Great  care  and  attention  is  required  in  the  turning  out 
of  this  dish,  that  the  cream  does  not  burst  the  case ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
biscuits  must  have  the  smallest  quantity  of  egg  brushed  over  them,  or  it 
would  stick  to  the  mould,  and  so  prevent  the  charlotte  from  coming  away 
properly. 
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^timd.— 5  minutes  in  the  oven.    Ayeratfe  Cost,  with  cream,  25. 6d. 
Sufficient  for  i  charlotte. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1966.-VALOIS  CREAM.    (Ff.~Cr^me  a  !a  Valois.) 

Ingredients.— 4  sponge-cakes,  jam,  i  pint  of  cream,  sugar  to  taste,  the 
juice  of  !•  a  lemon,  \  glass  of  sherry,  i  oz«  of  gelatine. 

Mode. — Cut  the  sponge-cakes  into  thin  slices;  place  two  together, 
with  preserve  between  them,  and  pour  over  them  a  small  quantity  of 
sherry  mixed  with  a  little  brandy.  Sweeten  and  flavour  the  cream  with 
the  lemon-juice  and  sherry;  add  the  gelatine,  which  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a  httle  water,  and  beat  up  the  cream  well.  Place  a  little  in  an 
oiled  mould ;  arrange  the  pieces  of  cake  in  the  cream ;  then  fill  the 
mould  with  the  remainder ;  let  it  cool,  and  turn  it  out  on  a  dish.  By 
oiling  the  mould,  the  cream  will  have  a  much  smoother  appearance,  and 
will  turn  out  more  easily  than  when  merely  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Average  Cost,  2s. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  i^  pint  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1967.-CREAM  SNOW. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  cream,  whites  of  3  eggs,  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
wine,  sugar  to  taste,  a  piece  of  lemon  peeL 

Mode.— Beat  the  eggs  well  and  put  to  the  cream,  add  winei  sugar  and 
lemon  peel ;  whip  to  a  iroth.  Remove  the  peel,  and  serve  in  a  dish.  It 
makes  a  pretty  garnish  for  a  dish  of  wine  jelly. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  3^.  6i. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1968.— SOLID  CREAM.    (Fr.— CrSme  au  Cognac.) 

Ingredient8.'^4  tahlespoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  i  quart  of  cream,  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  juice  of  i  large  lemon. 

Mode.— Strain  the  lemon-juice  over  the  sugar,  and,  add  the  brandy^ 
then  stir  in  the  cream,  put  the  mixture  into  a  jug,  atid  continue  pouring 
from  one  jug  to  another  until  it  is  quite  thick,  or  it  may  be  whisked  untU 
the  desired  consistency  is  obtained.    It  should  be  served  in  jelly-glasses. 

Time.— 25  minutes.    Average  Costy  3s.  6i.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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1969.-BOILED  CUSTARDS. 

{Fr.^PoXs  de  Cr6me  k  la  Vanille  au  Citron.) 

Ingrediente.—!  pint  of  milk,  5  eggs,  3  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  3  laurel- 
leaves,  or  the  rind  of  i  a  lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla,  i 
tablespoonful  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  sugar,  and  which- 
ever of  the  above  flavourings  may  be  preferred  (the  lemon-rind  flavours 

custards  most  deliciously),  and  let  the 
milk  steep  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until 
it  is  well  flavoured.  Bring  it  to  the 
point  oi  boiling,  then  strain  it  into  a 
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the  milk  has  cooled  a  httle,  stir  in  the  eggs,  and  strain  this  mixture  into  a 
jug.  Place  this  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire  ;  keep 
stirring  the  custard  one  way  until  it  thickens ;  but  on  no  account  allow  it 
to  reach  the  boiling-point,  as  it  will  instantly  curdle  and  be  full  of  lumps. 
Take  it  off"  the  fire,  stir  in  the  brandy,  and,  when  this  is  well  mixed  with  the 
custard,  pour  it  into  glasses,  which  should  be  rather  more  than  three-parts 
full ;  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  when  cold  the  dish  is  ready. 
To  make  custards  look  and  taste  better,  ducks'  eggs  may  be  used,  when 
obtainable ;  they  add  very  much  to  the  flavour  and  richness,  and  so  many 
are  not  required  as  of  the  ordinary  eggs,  4  ducks*  eggs  to  the  pint  of  milk 
making  a  delicious  custard.  When  desired  extremely  rich  and  good,  cream 
should  be  substituted  for  the  milk,  and  double  the  quantity  of  eggs  used 
to  those  mentioned,  omitting  the  whites. 

Tiine.~i  hour  to  infuse  the  lemon-rind,  about  10  minutes  to  stir  the 
custard.    Average  Cost,  ^. 

Sufficient  to  fill  8  custard-glasses. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1970.-CREAM  EGGS. 

IngredientB.— 7  eggs,  i  a  pint  of  milk,  ^  a  pint  of  cream,  \  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  2  lemons,  i  oz.  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  ^  lb.  of  flour,  water,  a  few 
strips  of  angelica  and  candied  peel,  some  pistachio  nuts,  \  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  2  glasses  of  brandy  or  Uqueur. 

Mode. — ^Take  out  the  contents  of  the  eggs  by  removing  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  shell  at  one  end  of  each,  and  make  a  sponge  cake  by  recipe 
for  same,  baking  it  in  a  round  plain  tin.  (If  the  eggs  can  be  used  for 
another  dish  a  stale  sponge  cake  is  better  for  the  nest.)  With  the  re- 
maining ingredients  make  a  cream  by  recipe  No.  2003,  and  having  care- 
fully wiped  out  each  shell  and  dipped  it  in  water,  fill  them  with  the 
mixture,  putting  them  upright  on  the  unbroken  ends  to  set.    When  the 
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cake  is  cold  scoop  out  the  centre  to  make  it  look  as  nearly  the  shape  of  a 
nest  as  possible,  pour  over  the  brandy,  scatter  over  the  nuts  finely 
chopped,  and  stick  in  here  and  there  thin  narrow  strips  of  peel  and 
angelica  to  look  like  twigs ;  when  the  eggs  are  thoroughly  cold,  shell  them 
and  lay  in  the  nest. 

Average  Cost*  3^-  6<f. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1971.-GINGER    APPLES. 

(A  Pretty  Supper  or  Dessert  Dish,) 

Ingredients.—!^  oz.  of  whole  ginger,  J  pint  of  whiskey,  3  lbs.  of 
apples,  2  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  the  juice  of  2  lemons. 

Mode. — Bruise  the  ginger,  put  it  into  a  small  jar,  pour  over  sufficient 
whiskey  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain  for  3  days ;  then  cut  the  apples  into 
thin  slices,  after  paring  and  coring  them  ;  add  the  sugar  and  the  lemon- 
juice,  which  should  be  strained  ;  and  simmer  all  together  very  gently  until 
the  apples  are  transparent,  but  not  broken.  Serve  cold,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  candied  lemon  peel  or  preserved  ginger. 

Time.— 3  days  to  soak  the  ginger ;  about  }  hour  to  simmer  the  apples 
very  gently.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  3  dishes. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

i972.~FRITTER8    OF    BANANAS. 
(Fy.— Beignets  de  Bananas.) 

Ingredient8.-Ti  lb.  of  flour,  \  oz.  of  butter,  i  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
2  eggs,  milk,  bananas,  lemon-juice,  sifted  sugar,  hot  lard  or  clarified 
dripping. 

Mode. — Make  a  batter  as  directed  by  recipe  No.  1929,  skin  the  bananas 
and  cut  them  lengthways  into  slices,  about  3  or  4,  squeeze  over  each  slice 
a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  dip  them  in  the  batter,  and  fry  in  the  hot 
lard  a  nice  bright  brown.  *  Drain  each  fritter  carefully,  pile  them  two  and 
two  in  crossbars  on  a  dish,  shake  ovQr  a  little  sifted  sugar,  and  serve  more 
with  them. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Coat,  9^. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

1973.--FRENCH  PANCAKES. 

Ingredients. — z  eggs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  2  oz.  of 
flour»  \  pint  of  new  milk. 

Mo4e,— Beat  tl^e  eggs  thoroughly  and  put  th^m  into  a  basin  withjthp 
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butter,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a  cream ;  stir  in  the  sugar  and  flour, 
and  when  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  add  the  milk ;  keep  stirring 
and  beating  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes ;  put  it  on  buttered  plates,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  20  minutes.  Serve  with  a  cut  lemon  and  sifted 
sugar,  or  pile  the  pancakes  high  on  a  dish,  with  a  layer  of  preserve  or 
marmalade  between  each. 

Time.— 20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1974— DUTCH   FLUMMERY. 

Ingredients. — i  oz,  of  gelatine,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  pint 
of  water,  4  eggs,  i  pint  of  sherry,  madeira,  or  raisin  wine ;  sifted  sugar  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  water,  gelatine,  and  lemon  rind  into  a  lined  saucepan, 
and,  simmer  gently  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved ;  strain  this  into  a  basin, 
stir  in  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten,  the  lemon  juice,  which 
should  be  strained,  and  the  wine ;  sweeten  to  taste  with  pounded  sugar, 
mix  all  well  together,  pour  it  into  a  jug,  set  this  jug  in  a  saucepan  ot 
boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  one  way  until  it  thickens ; 
but  take  can  that  it  does  not  boil.  Strain  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been 
oiled  or  laid  in  water  for  a  short  time,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  set 
in.  A  tabletpoonful  of  brandy  stirred  in  just  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
mouldy  improves  the  flavour  of  this  dish ;  it  is  better  if  made  the  day 
before  it  is  required  for  table. 

Time. — \  hour  to  simmer  the  gelatine ;  about  \  hour  to  stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire.  Average  Oost,  s».  3^.,  if  made  with  sherry ;  less  with 
raisin  wine. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Pale  SlierTles  are  made  from  the  same  grapes  as  brcmn.  The  latter  are  c^toured  by  an  ad- 
dition of  tome  cbeap  mnst,  or  wine  wbkHi  has  been  boiled  till  it  has  acquired  a  deep-brown  tint. 
Pale  sherries  were,  some  time  ago,  preferred  in  Engiuid,  being  supposed  most  pure,  bat  the 
bro#n  are  liked  by  many  people.  The  inferior  sherries  exported  to  England  are  often  mizad  with 
a  cheap  and  light  wine  cafied  Mogner,  and  are  strengthened  in  the  making  by  brandy ;  hut  too 
freqaently  they  are  adulterated  by  the  London  dealers. 

1975.-C  HOCOLATE     SOUFFLE. 
(Fn— SoufH6  au  Chocolat.) 

Ingredients. — ^4  eg;^,  3  teaspooiifuKs  of  pounded  sugar,  i  teaspoonfiil 
of  flour,  3  oz.  of  the  best  chocolate. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs,  separating  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  and  put 
them  into  different  basins;  add  to  the  yolks  the  sugar,  flour  and  choco- 
late, which  should  be  very  finely  grated,  and  stir  these  ingredients  for  «i 
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minutes.  Then  Well  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  the  other  basin, 
until  they  are  stiff,  and,  when  firm,  mix  lightly  with  the  yolks,  till  the 
whole  forms  a  smooth  and  light  substance;  batter  a  6oaffl6-tin,  put 
in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  riioderate  oven  from  15  to  20  minutes*  Pin 
a  white  napkin  round  the  tin,  strew  sifted  sugar  over  the  top  of  the 
souffle,  and  send  it  immediately  to  table.  The  proper  appearance  of  this 
dish  depends  entirely  on  the  expedition  with  which  it  is  served,  and  some 
cooks,  to  preserve  its  lightness,  hold  a  salamander  over  the  aouffi6  Until 
it  is  placed  on  the  table.  If  allowed  to  stand  after  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled,  as  it  falls  almost  immediately. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  souffl^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

i976*-^ARIOLE8  A  LA  VANILLE. 

{Swut  EfUrtmets») 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  milk,  i  pint  of  cream,  z  oz.  of  flour,  3  oz. 
of  pounded  sugar,  6  eggs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  puff-paste,  flavouring  of  essence 
of  vanilla* 

Mode* — Mix  the  flour  to  a  smootli  batter  with  the  milk ;  stir  in  the 
cream,  sugar,  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  whisked,  and  the  butter, 
which  should  be  beaten  to  a  cream.  Put  in  some  essence  of  vanilla^  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  mixture  is  well  flavoured ;  Une  some  dariole-moulds 
with  puff-paste,  three  parts  fill  them  with  the  batter,  and  bake  in  a  good 
oven  from  25  to  33  mhiutes.  •  Turn  them  out  of  the  moulds  on  a  dish, 
without  breaking  them ;  strew  over  sifted  sugar,  and  serve.  The  flavour- 
ing of  the  danoles  may  be  varied  by  substituting  lemon,  cinnamon,  0^ 
almonds,  for  the  vanilla. 

Time.— 25  to  33  minutes. .  Average  Cost,  is.  8<f. 

Sufficient  to  fill  6  or  7  dariole-moulds. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I977--COFFEE  CREAM.    (Fr.— Cr6me  aa  Oaf6.) 

In^edients. — i  breakfkstcupful  of  strong  c6f]fee,  f  pint  of  cream,  yolks 
of  6  and  whites  of  2  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt 

Mode. — Make  the  coffee  very  strong  and  clear  and  pour  the  boiling 
cream  to  it;  add  the  sugar,  and,  when  cool,  the  salt  and  the  well- whisked 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
then  serve  with  sifted  sugar  on  the  top  of  each  glass* 

Time.— 20  minutes.   Average  Cost^  u.  ^d,  .^ 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 
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1978.-COFFEE  ICE  CREAM. 

Ingredients.— I  cup  of  coffee,  i  of  boiling  milk,  6  tablespoonfiils  of 
sifted  sugar,  yolks  of  6  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream. 

Mode. — Prepare  as  above  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  the  mixture 
thickens,  then  add  a  pint  of  thick  cream  and  pour  into  a  mould  and  freeze. 

Time. — 20  minutes,  i  hour  to  freeze.    Average  Oo8t»  2^. 

Sofflcient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1979— CURRANT  FRITTERS.    (Fr.— Beignets  de  Riz.) 

Ingredients. — k  pint  of  milk,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  4  eggs,  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  boiled  rice,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  currants,  sugar  to  taste,  a 
very  little  grated  nutmeg,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping. 

Mode.— Put  the  milk  into  a  basin  with  the  flour,  which  should  pre- 
viously be  rubbed  to  a  smooth  batter  with  a  little  cold  milk ;  stir  these 
ingredients  together ;  add  the  well- whisked  eggs,  the  rice,  currants,  sugar 
and  nutmeg.  Beat  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  not  sufificiently 
thick,  add  a  little  more  boiled  rice ;  drop  it,  in  small  quantities,  into  a  pan 
of  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping ;  fry  the  fritters  a  nice  brown,  and,  when 
done,  drain  them  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  before  the  fire.  Pile  them 
on  a  white  d'oyley,  strew  over  sifted  sugar,  and  serve  them  very  hot.  Send 
a  cut  lemon  to  table  with  them. 

Time.— From  8  to  10  minutes  to  fry  the  fritters.    Average  Costi  gi. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1980.-CHOCOLATE    CREAM. 

(Ff .—Crfime  au  Chocolat.) 

Ingredients.— 3  oz.  of  grated  chocolate,  \  lb.    of  sugar,  li  pint  of 

cream,  i  oz.  of  gelatine,  the  yolks  of  6  eggs. 

Mode.— Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well ;  put  them  into  a  basin  with 

the  grated  chocolate,  the  sugar,  and  i  pint 

of  the   cream ;    stir  these  ingredients   well 

together,  pour  them  into  a  jug,  and  set  this 

jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water ;  stir  it  one 

way  until  the  mixture  thickens,  but  do  not 

allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.    Strain  the 

cream  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  stir  in 

the  gelatine  and  the  other  half-pint  of  cream, 

which  should  be  well  whipped;  mix  all  well 

together,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould  which  has  been  previously  oiled  with 

the  purest  salad  oil,  and,  if  at  hand,  set  it  in  ice  until  wanted  for  table. 
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Time. — About  10  minutes  to  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire.    Average 
Cost,  35.  6d. 
Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 
Seasonable  at  any  time 

Note.— A  cheap  and  good  imitation  0/  this  dish  can  be  made  with  com  flour 
and  cocoa  or  chocolate  powder,  adding  an  egg  or  two  if  convenient. 

1981.-FRIED  CREAM.    (/>-.— Crfime  Frite.) 

Ingredients.— Yolks  of  6  eggs,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  I  quart  of  milk,  3  oz.  of  butter,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  a  little  vanilla  flavouring. 

Mode.— Put  the  milk  on  the  fire  and  let  it  get  hot,  mix  the  flour  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  salt,  then  add  to  the  milk  and  stir  all  over  the  fire 
with  a  wooden  spoon  till  it  is  thick.  Dissolve  the  butter  and  beat  it  to  a 
cream  with  the  vanilla,  add  it  to  the  rest,  stir  two  minutes  longer,  then 
pour  it  into  a  dish  and  serve  cold.  Any  flavouring  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  vanilla. 

Time.— About  J  hour.    Average  Oost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1982.-FROMAGE  A  LA  CHANTILLY. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  thick  cream,  whites  of  2  eggs,  }  lb.  of 
l>owdered  loaf  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  orange*flower  water. 

Mode. — ^Whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  firoth  and  put  them  into  the 
cream,  adding  the  sugar  and  flavouring.  Beat  all  to  a  stiff  firoth,  and 
form  it  into  a  pyramid.  Serve  in  a  glass  dish.  The  cream  may  be 
mixed  with  the  strained  juice  of  strawberries  or  raspberries,  but  in  that 
case  more  sugar  must  be  used. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  35.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  smy  time ;  with  finiit  juice,  in  June,  July  and  August. 

1983.-FROMAGE  A  LA  CR§ME. 

Ingredients.—!  quart  of  milk,  z  pint  of  cream,  2  or  3  lamps  of  sugar, 
a  little  rennet. 

Mode.— Boil  the  milk,  cream  and  sugar  together  till  they  are  reduced 
one-third.  Let  it  cool,  and  when  just  warm,  put  in  the  rennet,  strain  it, 
pour  into  a  dish  and  set  in  hot  ashes.  Cover  it,  and  put  hot  ashes  on  top. 
When  set,  put  it  aside  to  get  cold,  then  serve. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  s». 

Suffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 
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1984.— GENEVA  WAFERS,    (/y.— Cornets  k  la  Crfeme.) 

Ingredients.—  2  eggs,  3  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  flour,  3  oz.  of  pouaded 
sugar. 

Mode. — Well  whisk  the  eggs ;  put  them  into  a  basin,  and  stir  to  theai 
the  butter,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a  cream ;  add  the  flour  and  sifted 
sugar  gradually,  and  then  mix  all  well  together.  Butter  a  baking  sheet, 
and  drop  on  it  a  teaspoonfiil  of  ^, mixture  at  a  time,  leaving  a  space 
between  each.  Bake  in  a  cool  oven ;  watch  the  pieces  of  paste,  and  when 
half  done,  roll  them  up  like  wafers,  and  pat  in  a  small  wedge  cf  bread  or 
piece  ofwoOid,  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Return  them  to  the  oven  until 
crisp.  Before  serving,  temove  the  bread,  put  a  spoonful  of  preserve  in 
the  widest  end,  and  fill  up  with  whipped  cream.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
and  omaiaental  dish  for  the  supper  table,  and  fe  Very  nice  and  very  easily 
made* 

Time.— Altogether,  20  to  25  minutes.  Avers^e  Ck>st,  exclusive  of  the 
preserve  and  cream,  'jd. 

Sufficient  for  a  nice-sized  dish^ 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2985.-FLAME  CAKE. 

{A  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — A  sponge-cake,  J  pint  of  brandy. 

Mode. — The  sponge-cake  should  be  a  large  flat  one,  or  a  round  thick 
one,  cut  in  slices.  Soak  it  in  the  brandy,  put  it  on  ji  dbh  and  set*  fire  to 
it  when  sending  to  table. 

Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Seasonable  in  wmter. 

1986.--G  I  N  G  £  R    CREAM. 

(Fr.—Cr&me  au  Gingembre.) 

Ingredients.— The  yolks  of  4  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream,  3  oz.  of  preserved 
ginger,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  syrup,  sifted  sugar  to  taste,  1  oz.  of  isinglass 
or  gelatine. 

MQde.-^Slice  the  igingcr  finely;  put  it  into  a  basin  with  the  syrop,  the 
welli-boaton  yolka  df  eggs,  and  the  cream ;  mix  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  stir  them  over  the*  ike  for  about  10  minntes,  or  until  the 
mixture  thickens ;  then  take.it  off  tint*  ftre,  whisk  till  nearly  cold,  sweeten 
to  taste,  add  the  gelatine,  which  should  be  melted  aAd  strained,  and  sene 
the  cream  in  a  glass  dish.  It  may  be  garnished  with  slices  of  preserved 
ginger  or  candied  citron. 
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Time.— About  lo  tooc^  to  stijr  tb»  <»aam  over  the  fire.    Average 
Cost,  with  isinglass,  3s.  6^. ;  with  gelatine,  3s.  . 
Safflcient  for  a  good-sized  dish. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

PrMerved  Olngtr  comes  to  ua  from  tl)e  Weat  Indi«9.  It  ia  made  by  seeding  the  topta  when 
they  are  green  and  full  of  sap,  then  peeling  them  in  cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  jars,  with 
a  rich  symp ;  in  which  auta  we  reoeive  tham.  It  ahoold  be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  a  little  transparency ;  what  is  dark<plourod,  fibroua  and  atringy.  is  not  good.  Ginger  roots, 
til  for  preserving,  and  in  size  eqaaX  to  West  IndUn,  have  been  produced  in  the  Royal  Agticnl. 
laral  Gardens  in  Edinbttrgh.  ' 

1987— TO  MAKE  GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. 

Ingredients. — Green  gooseberries  ;  to  every  pint  of  pulp  add  i  pint 
of  milk,  or  i  pint  of  cream  and  ^  pint  of  milk ;  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  tops  and  tails  off  the  gooseberries ;  put  them  into  a  jar, 
with  3  tablespoonfuJs  of  water  and  a  little  good  moist  sugar;  set  this  jar  in 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  fruit  is  soft  enough  to 
mash.  When  done  enough,  beat  it  to  a  pulp,  work  this  pulp  through  a 
colander,  and  stir  to  every  pint  the  above  proportion  of  milk,  or  equal 
quantities  of  milk  and  cream.  As<^rtcuQ  if  the  mixture  is  sweet  enough 
and  put  in  plenty  of  sugar,  or  it  will  not  be  eatable  ;  and,  in  mixing,  add 
the  milk  very  gradually  to  the  gooseberries ;  serve  in  a  glass  dish",  or  in 
small  glasses.  This,  although  a  Very  old-fashioned  and  homely  dish,  is, 
when  well  made,  very  delicious,  and,  if  properly  sweetened,  a  very  suitable 
preparation  for  children. 

Time.— From  f  to  i  homr.    Average  Cost;  6i.  per  pint,  with  millc. 

Sufficient. — A  pint  of  milk  and  a  pint  of  gooseberry  pulp  for  5  or  6 
childrei;,  .  ' 

Seasoha'ble  in  May  and  June. 

i988.^GOOSBBERRY  TRIFLE. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  gooseberries,  stigar  to  taste,  i  pint  of  custard, 
No.  1969,  a  plateful  of  whipped  cream. 

Mod^. — Put  ihe  gooseberries  into  a  jar,  with  sufficient  moist  sugar  to 
sweeten  them,  and  boil  them  tmtil  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Put  this  pulp  at 
the  bottom  of  a  trifle-dish  ;  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  custard,  made  by  recipe 
No.  1969,  and,  when  cold,  cover  with  whipped  cream.  The  cream  should 
be  whipped  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for  table,  as  it  will  then  be  so 
much  firmer  and  more  solid.  This  dish  may  be  garnished  as  fancy 
dictates. 

Time.— About  |  hour  to  boil  the  gooseberries.  •  Average  Cost,  is;  6d. 

Safflcient  for  i  trifle. 

Seasonable  in  May  and  June, 
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1989.-INDIAN  FRITTERS. 

Ingredlentfl. — 3  tablespoonfiils  of  flour,  boiling  water,  the  yolks  of  4 
eggs,  the  whites  of  2,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping,  jam. 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  and  pour  over  it  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  taking  care  to  stir  and  beat  it  well,  tc 
prevent  it  getting  lumpy.  Leave  it  a  little  time  to  cool,  and  then  break 
into  it  {without  beating  them  at  first)  the  yolks  of  4  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
2,  and  stir  and  beat  all  well  together.  Have  ready  some  boiling  lard  or 
butter;  drop  a  dessertspoonful  of  batter  in  at  a  time,  and  fry  the  fritters 
of  a  light  brown.  They  should  rise  so  much  as  to  be  almost  like  balls. 
Serve  on  a  dish,  with  a  spoonful  of  preserve  or  marmalade  dropped 
in  between  each  fritter.  This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  a  hasty  addition  to 
dinner,  if  a  guest  unexpectedly  arrives ;  it  being  so  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  it  is  always  a  great  favourite. 

Time.— From  5  to  8  minutes  to  fry  the  fritters.  Average  Cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  jam,  5^. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1990-INDIAN  TRIFLE. 
Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  the  rind  of  i  large  lemon,  sugar  to  taste,  5 
heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  rice  flour,  i  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  |  pint  of  custard. 
Mode. — Boil  the  milk  and  lemon-rind  together  until  the  former  is  well 
flavoured  ;  take  out  the  lemon-rind  and  stir  in  the  rice  flour,  which  should 
first  be  moistened  with  cold  milk,  and  add  sufficient  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  nicely.  Boil  gently  for  about  5  minutes,  and  keep  the  mixture  stirred ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  pour  it  into  a  glass  dish.  When 
cold,  cut  the  rice  out  in  the  form  of  a  star,  or  any  other  shape  that  may 
be  preferred ;  take  out  the  spare  rice,  and  fill  the  space  with  boiled 
custard.  Blanch  and  cut  the  almonds  into  strips, 
stick  them  ovef  the  trifle,  and  garnish  it  with 
pieces  of  bright-coloured  jelly,  or  preserved  fruits, 
or  candied  citron. 

Time. — i  hour  to  simmer  the  milk,  5  minutes 
after  the  rice  is  added.    Average  Cost»  is. 
Sufficient  for  i  trifle. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Ilia  dtron  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  lemoo,  beini; 
considered  only  as  a  variety,  the  distinction  between  them  not 
being  very  great.  It  is  larger,  and  is  less  succulent,  but  more  acid ; 
with  a  little  artificial  heat,  the  citron  comes  to  as  great  perfection 
in  England  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  about 
5  or  6  mches  in  length.  The  tree  is  thorny.  The  juice  fonns  an 
TBB  CITRON  excellent  lemonade  with  sugar  and  water ;  us  uses  in  punch,  negus 

and  in  medicine,  are  well  known.    The  rind  is  very  thick,  and, 

when  candied  with  sugar,  forms  an  excellent  sweetmeat.    There  are  several  varieties  cultivated 

in  England,  one  of  which  ia  termed  the  Forbidden  Fruit. 
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1991.-QUICKLY-MADE   TRIFLE. 

Ingredients. — 6  sponge-cakes,  a  few  ratafias,  the  whites  of  3  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  some  apricot  or  any  other  jam,  2  glasses 
of  sherry,  i  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Slice  the  cakes,  spread  them  with  jam,  lay  them  in  a  glass 
dish,  put  over  the  ratafias,  and  pour  over  all  the  wine  and  brandy ;  while 
they  are  soaking,  whip  the  eggs  to  a  froth  with  the  sugar,  and  put 
lightly  on  the  top,  with  any  garnish  that  may  be  at  hand. 

Time.— i  of  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1992.— ITALIAN  CREAM.    (Fr.— CrSme  k  i'ltalienne.) 

Ingredients.--^^  pint  of  milk,  ^  pint  of  cream,  sugar  to  taste,  i  oz.  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass,  i  lemon,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Put  the  cream  and  milk  into  a  saucepan,  with  sugar  to  sweeten, 
and  the  lemon-rind.  Boil  until  the  milk  is  well  flavoured,  then  strain  it 
into  a  basin,  and  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Put  this  mixture  into  a  jug ; 
place  the  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and  stir  tfie 
contents  until  they  thicken,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil.  Take  the 
cream  off  the  fire,  stir  in  the  lemon  juice  and  gelatine,  which  should  be 
melted,  and  whip  well ;  fill  a  mould,  place  it  in  ice,  if  at  hand,  and,  when 
set,  turn  it  out  on  a  dish,  and  garnish  as  taste  may  dictate.  The  mixture 
may  be  whipped  and  drained,  and  then  put  into  small  glasses,  when  this 
mode  of  serving  is  preferred. 

Time.— From  5  to  8  minutes  to  stir  the  mixture  in  the  jug.  Average 
Cost,  with  isinglass,  25.  6d, ;  with  gelatine,  25. 

Sufficient  to  fill  i^  pint  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1993— MY  TRIFLE. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  macaroons,  i  lb.  of  ratafias,  26  Savoy  biscuits,  ^ 
pot  of  raspberry  jam,  i  pint  of  custard,  No.  1969,  whites  of  eggs,  i  J  oz. 
of  pounded  sugar,  |  pint  of  sherry,  6  sponge-cakes,  i  oz.  of  almonds. 

Mode. — Spread  the  raspberry  jam  on  13  of  the  biscuits  and  press  the 
other  13  closely  over  them ;  line  a  large  round  glass  dish  with  them,  and 
pour  over  the  sherry ;  let  them  soak  2  hours ;  arrange  the  ratafias  and 
macaroons  over  them,  and  the  sponge-cakes,  thickly  stuck  with  blanched 
and  sliced  almonds  on  the  top ;  pour  the  custard  over,  and  add  a  whip 
made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  sugar,  and  serve  cold. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  soak.    Average  Cost,  45.  6d, 

Suffleient  for  centre  dish  at  supper. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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1994.-T  HE    HIDDEN    MOUNTAIN, 
{Ft. — Cr6me  en  Surprise.) 

(A  Pretty  Supper  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 6  eggs,  a  few  slices  of  citron,  sugar-  to  taste,  ^  pint  of 
cream,  a  layer  of  any  kind  of  jam. 

Mode. — Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  separately ;  then  mix 
them  and  beat  well  again,  adding  a  few  thin  slices  of  citron,  the  cream, 
and  sufificient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  it  nicely.  When  the  mixture  is 
well  beaten,  put  it  into  a  buttered  pan,  and  fry  the  same  as  a  pancake ; 
but  it  should  be  three  times  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  pancake.  Cover 
it  with  jam,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  citron  and  holly-leaves.  This  dish 
is  served  cold. 

Time.— About  10  minutes  to  fry  the  mixture.  AYOrage  Cost,  with 
the  jam,  15.  4/f. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

I995-— JAUNEMANGE.     (Fr.— Jaune  Manger.) 

Ingredients. — i  oz.  of  gelatine,  i  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of  white 
wine,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  large  lemon,  sugar  to  taste,  the  yolks  of 
6  eggs. 

Mode. — Put  the  gelatine,  water  and  lemon-rind  into  a  saucepan, 
simmer  gently  until  the  former  is  dissolved  ;  then  add  the  strained  lemon- 
juice,  the  wine,  and  sufficient  white  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely. 
Simmer  for  3  minutes,  strain  the  mixture  into  a  jug,  and  add  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten ;  place  the  jug  in  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water ;  keep  stirring  the  mixture  one  way  until  it  thickens,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  until 
nearly  cold.  Pour  it  into  a  mould,  omitting  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jug,  and  let  it  remain  until  quite  firm. 

Time. — J  hour  for  the  gelatine  and  water ;  about  10  minutes  to  stir  the 
mixture  in  the  jug.    Average  Cost,  with  the  best  gelatine,  is.  (kf. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

1996.-JELLY  MOULDED  WITH  FRESH    FRUIT. 
(Fi^.— Mac6doine  de  Fruits,) 
Ingredients.— Rather  more  than  li  pint  of  jelly,  a  few  nice  straw-  . 
berries,  or  red  or  white  currants,  or  raspberries,  or  any  fresh  firuit  that 
may  be  in  season. 

Mode. — Have  ready  the  above  proportion  of  jelly,  which  must  be  very 
clear  and  rather  sweet,  the  raw  fruit  requiring  an  additional  quantity  of 
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sugar.  Select  ripe,  nice-lookiog  fruit  ;,pick  oif  the  stalks,  unless  currants 
are  used,  when  they  are  laid  in  the  jelly  as  they  come  from  the  tree. 
Begin  by  putting  a  little  jelly  at  the  bottom 
of  the   mould,  which  must   harden ;    then 

arrange  the  fruit  round  the  sides  gf  the  ^eayrryffypwf  im|i^. 
mould,  recollecting  that  it  will  be  reversed  '^i^fiJ-ULllllXllJIll^^jr.  . 
when  twmed  out ;  then  pour  in  some  more 
jeUy  to  make  the  fruit  adhere,  and  when  ^^^^^  '*°"''°^'»  ^"«  """^"^''• 
that  layer  is  set,  put  another  row  of  fruit  and  jelly  until  the  mould  is  full. 
If  convenient,  put  it  in  ice  until  required  for  table,  then  wring  a  cloth  in 
boiling  water,  wrap  it  round  the  mould  for  a  minute,  and  turn  the  jelly 
carefully  out.  Peaches,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  &c.,  are  better  for  being 
boiled  in  a  little  clear  syrup  before  they  are  laid  in  the  jelly ;  strawberries, 
raspberries,  grapes,  cherries  and  currants  are  put  in  raw.  In  winter, 
when  fresh  fruits  are  not  obtainable,  a  very  pretty  jelly  may  be  made  with 
preserved  fruits  or  brandy  cherries ;  these,  in  a  bright  and  clear  jellyi 
have  a  very  pretty  eflfect ;  of  course,  unless  the  jelly  be  very  ckatf  the 
beauty  of  the  dish  will  be  spoiled.  It  may  be  garnished  with  the  same 
fruit  as  is  laid  in  the  jelly ;  for  instance,  an  open  jelly  with  strawberries 
might  have,  piled  in  the  centre,  a  few  of  the  same  fruit  prettily  arranged, 
or  a  little  whipped  cream  might  be  substituted  for  the  fruit. 

Time. — One  layer  of  jelly  should  remain  in  a  very  cool .  place  until 
another  layer  is  added,  but  it  should  not  set  quite  firm  or  it  will  split  when 
cut.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Suflttcient,  with  fruit,  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable,  with  fresh  fruit,  from  June  to  October ;  with  dried,  at  any 
time. 

1997— JELLY  OF  TWO  COLOURS. 

Ingredients.— A  6d.  packet  of  patent  calves'  feet  gelatine,  a  few  drops 
of  prepared  cochineal,  sugar,  flavouring. 

Mode. — Make  i^  pint  of  jelly  with  the  gelatine,  this  being  a  very  easy, 
economical  and  cleanly  method  indeed,  flavouring  it  in  any  way  that 
may  be  preferred.  Colour  one  half  of  the  jelly  with  a  few  drops  of 
prepared  cochineal,  and  the  other  half  leave  as  pale  as  possible.     Have 

ready  a  mould  well  wetted  in  every  part ; 
pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  red  jelly,  and 
let  this  set ;  when  quite  firm,  pour  on  it  the 
same  quantity  of  the  pale  je%,  and  let  this 
set ;  then  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the 
mould  is  full,  alM^vs  taking  care  to  let  one 

TELLY  OF  TWO  COLOURS.  .11  ^  1      r  xt_       '  xi.  •  ^  j    •  ai_ 

jelly  set  before  the  other  is  poured  in,  or  the 
colours  would  run  one  into  the  other.    When  turned  out,  the  jelly  should 
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have  a  striped  appearance.  For  variety,  half  the  moald  may  be  filled  at 
once  with  one  of  the  jellies,  and,  when  firm,  filled  up  with  the  other ;  this, 
also,  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  is  more  expeditiously  prepared  than 
when  the  jelly  is  poured  in  small  quantities  into  the  mould.  Blancmange 
and  red  jelly,  or  blancmange  and  raspberry  cream,  moulded  in  the  above 
manner,  look  very  well.  The  layers  of  blancmange  and  jelly  should  be 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  each  layer  should  be  perfectly  hardened 
before  another  is  added.  Half  a  mould  of  blancmange  and  half  a  mould 
of  jelly  are  frequently  served  in  the  same  manner.  A  few  pretty  dishes 
may  be  made,  in  this  way,  of  jellies  or  blancmanges  left  from  the  pre- 
ceding day,  by  melting  them  separately  in  a  jug  placed  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  then  moulding  them  by  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions. 

Time.—}  hour  to  make  the  jelly.  Average  Coat,  with  the  patent 
calves'  feet  gelatine,  is.  $</.    In  summer  use  more  gelatine. 

Snffloient  to  fill  i^-pint  mould. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

Note — In  making  the  jelly,  use  for  flavouring  a  very  pale  sherry,  or  the 
coloar  will  be  too  dark  to  contrast  nicely  with  the  red  jelly. 

1998.-MARBLED  JELLY.    (Fr.~Qe\6e  Marbrie.) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  any  clear  pale  jelly,  cochineal,  pistachio 
nuts  chopped  fine. 

Mode. — Coat  the  mould  with  clear  jelly,  set  a  little  more  near  the 
fire,  and  divide  the  remainder  into  4  equal  portions  in  4  basins.  Put 
into  one  the  pistachio  nuts,  sufficient  to  thoroughly  colour  it ;  to  another 
add  a  few  drops  of  cochineal,  and  leave  the  others  plain.  When  cool, 
beat  one  portion  with  a  fork  till  it  is  white,  then  with  a  fork  throw  in 
lumps  of  each  jelly  in  turn  into  the  mould,  and  when  full  pour  in  the 
remainder  of  the  clear  jelly,  set  on  ice.  The  jelly  when  turned  out 
should  present  a  pretty  marbled  appearance. 

Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

1999— LEMON    BLANCMANGE. 
(Fn— Blanc  Manger  au  Citron,) 

Ingredients.— X  quart  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  3  oz.  of  ground 
rice,  6  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  i^  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  the  rind  of  i  lemon, 
the  juice  of  2,  ^  oz.  of  gelatine. 

lliEode.— Make  a  custard  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  milk,  and,  when  done,  put  it  into  a  basin ;  put  half  the  remainder  of 
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the  milk  into  a  saucepan  with  the  ground  rice,  fresh  butter,  lemon -rind, 

and  3  oz.  of  the  sugar,  and  let  these  ingredients  boil 

until  the  mixture  is  stiff,  stirring  them  continually ; 

when  done,  pour  it  into  the  bowl  where  the  custard 

is,  mixing  both  well  together.    Put  the  gelatine  with 

the  rest  of  the  milk  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it 

stand  by  the  side  of  the  tire  to  gently  simmer  for  a 

minute  or  two,  stir  carefully  into  the  basin,  adding 

3  oz,  more  of  pounded  sugar.    When  cold,  stir  in 

the  lemon-juice,  which  should  be  carefully  strained, 

and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  well-oiled  mould,  leaving 

out  the  lemon-peel,  and  set  the  mould  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  until 

wanted  for  table.    Use  eggs  that  have  rich-looking  yolks,  and  should  the 

weather  be  very  warm,  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  gelatine  must  be 

allowed. 

Time.— Altogether,  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d, 

Sufficient  to  fill  2  small  moulds. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


BLANCMANGE  MOULD. 


2000.— LEMON  CREAM,    (i^r.*— Crfime  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients.— i  pint  of  milk,  i  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
i  lb.  of  white  sugar,  i  large  lemon,  i  oz.  of  isinglass  or  gelatine. 

Mode.— Put  the  cream  into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  sugar,  lemon- 
peel  and  isinglass,  and  simmer  these  over  a  gentle  fire  for  about  10  minutes, 
stirring  them  all  the  time.    Strain  the  milk  into  a  jug,  add  the  yolks  of 

eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten,  and  put 
the  jug  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  the  mixture  one  way  until  it  thickens, 
hut  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  until  nearly  cold.  Strain 
the  lemon-juice  into  a  basin,  gradually  pour 
on  it  the  cream,  whipped  to  a  froth,  and  the 
custard,  and  stir  it  well  until  the  juice  is  well 
mixed  with  it.  Have  ready  a  well-oiled  mould, 
pour  the  cream  into  it,  and  let  it  remain  until 
perfectly  set.  When  required  for  table,  loosen  the  edges  with  a  small, 
blunt  knife,  put  a  dish  on  the  top  of  the  mould,  turn  it  over  quickly,  and 
the  cream  should  easily  slip  away. 

•pime. — 10  minutes  to  boil  the  cream ;  about  10  minutes  to  stir  it  over 
the  fire  in  the  jug.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 
Sufficient  to  fill  li-pint  mould. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


LEMON-CRBAM  MOULD. 
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2001.-ECONOMICAL  LEMON  CREAM. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  8  bitter  almonds,  2  oz.  of  gelatine, 
2  large  lemons,  i  lb,  of  lump  sugar,  the  yolks  of  6  eggs. 

Mode.— Put  the  milk  into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  almonds,  which 
should  be  well  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  gelatine,  lemon-rind,  and  lump 
sugar ;  simmer  these  ingredients  for  about  8  minutes.  Beat  up  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  strain  the  milk  into  a  jug,  add  the  eggs,  and  pour  the  mixture 
backwards  and  forwards  a  few  times,  imtil  nearly  cold  ;  then  stir  briskly 
to  it  the  lemon-juice,  which  should  be  strained,  and  keep  stirring  until  the 
cream  is  almost  cold ;  put  it  into  an  oiled  mould  and  let  it  remain  until 
perfectly  set.  The  lemon-juice  must  not  be  added  to  the  cream  when  it 
is  warm,  and  should  be  kept  well  stirred  after  it  is  put  in. 

Time.— 8  minutes  to  boil  the  milk.    Average  Cost,  zs* 

Soffloient  to  fill  two  i^-pint  moulds. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2002.— LEMON  CREAMS.    (Fr.-— Crdme  au  Citron.) 

{Very  Good,) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  cream,  2  dozen  sweet  almonds,  3  glasses  of 
sherry,  the  rind  and  juice  of  2  lemons,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a  jug  with 
the  cream ;  in  another  jug  put  the  sherry,  lemon-rind,  strained  juice,  and 
sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely.  Pour  rapidly  from 
one  jug  to  the  other  till  the  mixture  is  well  frothed  ;  then  pour  it  into 
jelly-glasses,  omitting  the  lemon-rind.  This  is  a  very  cool  and  delicious 
sweet  for  summer,  and  may  be  made  less  rich  by  omitting  the  almonds, 
and  substituting  orange  or  raisin  wine  for  the  sherry. 

Time.— Altogether,  |  hour.    Average  Cost,  25. 6d. 

Sufficient  to  fill  12  glasses. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2003.-LEMON  CREAMS  OR  CUSTARDS, 
(i!^.—. Pots  de  Cr6me  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients. — 5  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  pints  of  boiling  water,  the  rind  of 
1  lemon  and  the  juice  of  3,  the  yolks  of  8  eggs. 

Mode. — Make  a  quart  of  lemonade  in  the  following  manner :  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  boiling  water,  having  previously,  with  part  of  the  sugar, 
rubbed  off  the  lemon-rind,  and  add  the  strained  juice.  Strain  the  lemon- 
ade into  a  saucepan,  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well 
beaten ;  stir  this  one  way  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens,  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serve  in  custard-glasses,  or  on  a  glass  dish.    After 
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the  boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  sugar  and  lemcyi,  it  should  stand 
covered  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  eggs  are  added  to  it,  that  the 
flavour  of  the  rind  may  be  extracted. 

Time. — ^  hour  to  make  the  lemonade ;  about  10  minutes  to  stir  the 
custard  over  the  fire.    Average  COBt,  15. 

Suffioient  to  fill  12  to  14  custard-glasses. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2004.-LEMON  JELLY.    (Fn-Qel6e  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients.— 6  lemons,  i  lb.  lump  sugar,  i  pint  of  water,  i{  oz.  of 
gelatine,  ^  pint  of  sherry. 

Mode.— Peel  three  of  the  lemons^  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on 
the  rind,  and  let  it  infuse  for  half  an  hour ;  put  the  sugar,  gelatine,  and 
half  a  pint  of  waiter  into  a  lined  saucepan,  simmer  these  ingredients  for 
20  minutes;  then  put  in  the  strained  lemon  juice,  the  strained  infusion 
of  rind,  and  bring  the  whole  to  the  point  of  boiling ;  skim  well,  add  the 
wine,  and  run  the  jelly  through  a  bag ;  pour  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been 
wetted  or  soaked  in  water ;  put  it  in  ice,  if  convenient,  where  let  it  remain 
until  required  for  table.  Previously  to  adding  the  lemon -juice  to  the  other 
ingredients,  ascertain  that  it  is  very  nicely  strained,  as,  if  this  is  not  pro- 
perly attended  to,  it  is  liable  to  make  the  jelly  thick  and  muddy.  As  this 
jelly  is  very  pale,  and  almost  colourless,  it  answers  very  well  for  moulding 
with  a  jelly  of  any  bright  hue ;  for  instance,  half  a  jelly  bright  red,  and 
the  other  half  made  of  the  above,  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  Lemon 
jelly  may  also  be  made  with  patent  gelatine,  allowing  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  to  every  pint. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Suffioient  to  fill  i^-pint  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  tune. 

2005.— LEMON  SPONGE.  (Fr.—Ge\6e  k  la  Russe  au  Citron.) 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  gelatine,  if  pint  of  water,  f  lb.  of  pounded  sugar, 
the  juice  of  5  lemons,  the  rind  of  i,  the  whites  of  3  eggs. 

Mode.— Dissolve  the  isinglass  in  the  water,  strain  it  into  a  saucepan, 
and  add  the  sugar,  lemon-rind  and  juice.  Simmer  gently  from  10  to  15 
minutes ;  strain  it  again,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  and  begins  to 
stiffen.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  egsrs,  put  them  to  it,  and  whisk  the 
mixture  till  it  is  quite  white ;  put  it  into  a  mould  which  has  been  pre- 
viously wetted,  and  let  it  remain  until  perfectly  set ;  then  turn  it  out,  and 
garnish  it  according  to  taste; 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.     Average  Coat,  is.  6d. 

Suffioient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2006.--LIQUEUR  JELLY. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  2  oz.  of  gelatine,  ij  pint  of  water, 
the  juice  of  2  lemons,  \  pint  of  liqueur. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar,  with  i  pint  of  the  water,  into  a  saucepan,  and 
boil  them  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  there  is  no  scum  remaining, 
which  must  be  carefully  removed  as  ^st  as  it  rises.    Simmer  the  gelatine 

in  the  other  half  pint  of  water,  and  skim  it 
carefully  in  the  same  manner.  Strain  the 
lemon-juice,  and  add  it,  with  the  clarified 
gelatine,  to  the  syrup  ;  put  in  the  liqueur, 
and  bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point. 
Let  the  saucepan  remain  covered  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
pour  the  jelly  through  a  bag,  put  it  into  a 
mould,  and  set  the  mould  in  ice  until 
oYAL  jKLLY-MouLD.  rcquircd  for  table.    Dip  the  mould  in  hot 

water,  wipe  the  outside,  loosen  the  jelly  by  passing  a  knife  round  the 
edges,  and  turn  it  out  carefully  on  a  dish.  Noyeau,  Maraschino,  Cura9oa, 
brandy,  or  any  kind  of  liqueur,  answer  for  this  jelly ;  and  when  made  with 
gelatine,  liqueur  jellies  are  usually  prepared  as  directed  above. 

Time. — 10  minutes  to  boil  the  sugar  and  water.    .Average  Coa1(,  with 
the  best  gelatine,  3s. 
Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2007.— A  SWEET  DISH  OF  MACARONI. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  macaroni,  i^  pint  of  milk,  the  rind  of  i  a  lemon, 
3  oz.  of  lump  sugar,  i  pint  of  custard.  No.  1969. 

.  Mode. — Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan,  with  the  lemon-peel  and  sugar  ; 
bring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  drop  in  the  macaroni,  and  let  it  gradually 
swell  over  a  gentle  fire,  but  do  not  allow  the  pipes  to  break.  The  form 
should  be  entirely  preserved ;  and  though  tender,  should  be  firm,  and  not 
soft,  with  no  part  beginning  to  melt.  Should  the  milk  dry  away  before 
the  macaroni  is  sufficiently  swelled,  add  a  Uttle  more.  Make  a  custard 
by  recipe  No.  1969,  place  thd  macaroni  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  custard 
over  the  hot  macaroni;  grate  over  it  a  little  nutmeg,  and,  when  cold, 
garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  candied  citron. 

Time. — From  40  to  50  minutes  to  swell  the  macaroni.  Average 
Cost,  with  the  custard,  i*. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2008.— MACARONI  AND  PINE-APPLE. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  clear  jelly,  i  a  tin  of  preserved  pine-apple,  i  lb. 
of  loaf  sugar,  6  oz.  of  macaroni,  i  pint  of  custard,  No.  1969,  milk, 
cochineal. 

Mode,— Wet  a  border  mould  and  pour  in  sufficient  jelly  to  coat  it.  In 
this  lay  the  pine  cut  in  dice,  after  draining  it  from  the  syrup,  colour  the 
remainder  of  the  jelly  with  a  few  drops  of  cochineal  and  fill  up  the  mould. 
Boil  the  macaroni  in  milk  till  tender,  and  sweeten  it  with  the  sugar. 
When  the  jelly  is  set  and  the  macaroni  cold,  turn  the  former  out  and  fill 
with  the  latter ;  pour  over  the  custard  made  by  recipe  No.  1969  and  serve 

Average  Cost,  25.  3d. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2009.— MERINGUES.    (Fn— Meringues.) 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  pounded  sugar,  the  whites  of  4  eggs. 
Mode.— Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  stir  in  quickly  the  pounded  sugar ;  and  have  some  boards  put  in  the 
oven  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  meringues  from  acquiring 
too  much  colour.    Cut  some  strips  of  paper  about  2  inches  wide ;  place 
this  paper  on  the  board,  and  drop   a  tablespoonfiil   at  a  time  of  the 
mixture  on  the  paper,  taking  care  to  let  all  the  meringues  be  the  same 
size.    In  dropping  it  from  the  spoon,  give  the  mixture  the  form  of  an  egg, 
and  keep  the  meringnea  about  two  inches  a^art  from 
each  other  on   the  paper.     Strew  over  them  some 
lifted  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half-an- 
hour.    As  soon  as  they  begin  to  colour,  remove  them 
from  the  oven ;  take  each  slip  of  paper  by  the  two 
ends,  and  turn  it  gently  on  the  table,  and  with  a  small 
spoon,  take  out  the  soft  part  of  each  meringue.  Spread 
some  clean  paper  on  the  board,  turn  the  meringues 
upside  down,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  to  harden 
and  brown   on  the  other  side.     When  required  for 
table,  fill  them  with  whipped  cream,  flavoured  with 
liqueur  or  vanilla,  and  sweetened  with  pounded  sugar.    Jom  two  of  the 
meringues  together,  and  pile  them  high  in  the  dish,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  drawing.    To  vary  their  appearance,  finely  chopped  almonds  or 
currants  may  be  strewn  over  them  before  the  sugar  is  sprinkled  over;  and 
they  may  be  garnished  with  any  bright-coloured  preserve.    Great  expe- 
dition is  necessary  in  making  this  sweet  dish ;  as,  if  the  meringues  are  not 
put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  sugar  and  eggs  are  mixed,  the  former 
melts,  and  the  mixture  would  run  on  the  paper>  instead  of  keeping  its  egg- 
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shape.  The  sweeter  the  meringQes^  are  made,  the  crisper  will  they  be ; 
but  if  there  is  not  sufficient  sugar  mixed  with  them,  they  will  most  likely 
be  tough.  They  are  sometimes  coloured  with  cochineal ;  and  if  kept  well 
covered  in  a  dry  place,  ¥dll  remain  good  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Time. — Altogether,  about  i  hour.  Avetage  Cost,  with  the  whipped 
cream,  is. 

Snfflcient  to  make  2  dozen  meringues. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  * 


20IO.— NOYEAU   CREAM.    (Fr.— Crdme  au  Noyeau.) 

Ingredients.— li  oz.  of  gelatine,  the  juice  of  2  lemons,  noyeau  and 
pounded  sugar  to  taste,  i^  pint  of  cream. 

Mode. — Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a  Uttle  boiling  water,  add  the  lemon- 
juice,  and  strain  this  to  the  cream,  patting  in  sufficient  noyeau  and  sugar 
to  flavour  and  sweeten  the  mixture  nicely ;  whisk  the  cream  well,  put  it 
into  an  oiled  mould,  and  set  the  mould  in  ice  or  in  a  cool  place,  turn  it 
out,  and  garnish  the  dish  to  taste. 

Time.— Altogether,  \  hour.   Average  Coat,  2s.  6d. 

Snffloient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2oii.~OPEN  JELLY  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM. 
(Fn— Qel^e«&  la  Crdme  Fouett^e.) 

(A  very  pretty  dish,) 

Ingredients.— xi  pint  of  jelly,  i  pint  of  cream,  i  glass  of  sherry, 

sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Make  the  above  proportion  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass  jelly,  colouring  and 
flavouring  it  in  any  way  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred ;  soak  a  mould,  open  in  the  centre^ 
for  about  half  an  hour,  m  cold  water ;  fill 
it  with  the  jelly  and  let  it  remain  in  a  cool 
place  until  perfectly  set ;  then  turn  it  out 

OPKN  JKLLY  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM.         ^^     ^     ^Jgh,    fill    the    CCUtrC    with     whippcd 

cream,  flavoured  with  sherry  and  sweetened  with  pounded  sugar ;  pile 
this  cream  high  in  the  centre,  and  serve.  The  jelly  should  be  made  of 
rather  a  dark  colour,  to  contrast  nicely  with  the  cream. 

Time.—}  hour.   Average  Cost,  35. 

Snfflcient  to  fill  i|-pint  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2012.— ORANGE  CUSTARDS.    (Fr.— Crfime  aux  Oranges.) 

Ingredients. — ^The  juice  of  10  large  oranges,  a  teacupful  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  12  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream. 

Mode. — Sweeten  the  orange-juice  with  the  sugar,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire ;  stir  constantly  till  hot,  when  skim  it  carefully,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  nearly  cold  add  the  yolks  of  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  and  the 
cream.  Put  all  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  over  a  very  slow  fire  until  thick. 
Pour  into  cups  and  serve  cold.  If  desired,  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
stiff,  with  a  teacupful  of  pounded  sugar,  may  be  used,  a  heaped  table- 
spoonful  on  the  top  of  each  cup  of  the  custard. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s. 

SufScient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2013.— ORANGE  JELLY.    (Fr.— Gel6e  aux  Oranges.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  water,  i^  to  2  oz.  of  gelatine,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar, 
I  Seville  orange,  i  lemon,  about  9  China  oranges. 

Mode. — Put  the  water  into  a  saucepan,  with  the  gelatine,  sugar,  and 
the  rind  of  i  orange,  and  the  same  of  half  a  lemon,  and  stir  these  over  the 
fire  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  and 
remove  the  scum ;  then  add  to  this  the  juice 
of  the  Seville  orange,  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  sufficient  juice  of  China  oranges  to  make 
in  all  I  pint ;  from  8  to  10  oranges  will  yield 
the  desired  quantity.  Stir  all  together  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  just  on  the  point  of  boiling; 
skim  well;  then  strain  the  jelly  through  a  ^^^^  mould. 

fine  sieve  or  jelly-bag,  and,  when  nearly  cold, 

put  it  into  a  mould  previously  wetted,  and  when  quite  set,  turn  it  out  on  a 
dish  and  garnish  it  to  taste.  To  ensture  this  jelly  being  clear,  the  orange 
and  lemon-juice  should  be  well  strained,  and  the  gelatine  very  clear, 
before  they  are  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and,  to  heighten  the 
colour,  a.  few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  boil  without  the  juice ;  i  minute  after  it  is  added. 
Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Soffioient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2014.— ORANGE  JELLY  MOULDED  WITH    SLICES  OF 
ORANGE.    (Fy.— Gel6e  aux  Oranges.) 
Ingredients.—ii  pint  of  orange  jelly,  No.  2013,  4  oranges,  i  pint  o^ 
clarified  synip. 
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Mode.— Boil  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  until 
there  is  no  scum  left  (which  must  be  carefully  removed  as  fast  as  it  rises), 
and  carefully  peel  the  oranges ;  divide  them  into  thin  slices,  without  break- 
ing the  thin  skin,  and  put  these  pieces  of  orange  into  the  syrup,  where  let 
them  remain  for  about  5  minutes ;  then  take  them  out,  and  use  the  syrup 
for  the  jelly,  which  should  be  made  by  the  recipe,  No.  2013.  When  the 
oranges  are  well  drained,  and  the  jelly  is  nearly  cold,  pour  a  Uttle  of  the 
latter  into  the  bottom  of  the  mould  ;  then  lay  in  a  few  pieces  of  orange ; 
over  these  pour  a  little  jelly,  and  when  this  is  set,  place  another  layer  ot 
oranges,  proceeding  in  this  manner  until  the  mould  is  full.  Put  it  in  ice, 
or  in  a  cool  place,  and  before  turning  it  out,  wrap  a  cloth  round  the 
mould  for  a  minute  or  two  which  has  been  wrung  out  in  boiling 
water. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  simmer  the  oranges.    Average  Gost,  is.  6*/. 

Sufficient,  with  the  slices  of  oranges,  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

201S.-TO  MAKE  A  PLAIN  OMELET. 
(Fr.--Omelette.) 
Ingredients. — 6  eggs,  i  saltspoonfiil  of  salt,  i  saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
i  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  omitting  the  whites  of  3,  and  beat 

them  up  with  the  salt  and  pepper  until  extremely  Ught ;  then  add  2  oz.  of 

the  butter  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  stir  this  into  the  mixture.    Put 

the  other  2  oz,  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  make 

it  quite  hot,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  bubble, 

whisk  the  eggs,  &c.,  very  briskly  for  a  minute  or 

two,  and  pour  them  into  the  pan ;  stir  the  otnelet 

^th  a  spoon  one  way  until  the  mixture  thickens 

and«becomes  firm,  and  when  the  whole  is  set,  fold  the  edges  over,  so  that 

the  omelet  assumes  an  oval  form :  and  when  it  is  nicely  brown  on  one 

side,  and  quite  firm,  it  is  done.    To  take  off  the  rawness  on  the  upper 

side,  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two  and  brown  it  with 

a  salamander  or  hot  shovel.    Serve   very   expeditiously  on  a  very  hot 

dish,  and  never  cook  it  until  it  is  just  wanted.    The  flavour  of  this  omelet 

may  be  very  much  enhanced  by  adding  minced  parsley,  minced  onions 

or  shalot,  or  grated  cheese,  allowing  one  teaspoonfol  of  the  former, 

and  half  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  to  the  above  proportion   of  eggs. 

Shrimps  or  oysters  may  also  be  added ;  the  latter  should  be  scalded  in 

their  liquor,  and  then  bearded  and  cut  into  small  pieces.    In  making  an 

omelet,  be  particularly  careful  that  it  is  not  too  thin,  and,  to  avoid  this, 

do  not  make  it  in  too  large  a  frying-pan,  as  the  mixture  would  then 
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spread  too  much,  and  taste  of  the  outside.  It  should  also  not  be  greasy* 
burnt,  or  too  much  done,  and  should  be  cooked  over  a  gentle  fire,  that 
the  whole  of  the  substance  may  be  heated  without  drying  up  the  outside. 
Omelets  are  sometimes  served  with  gravy ;  but  this  should  never  be  poured 
over  them,  but  served  in  a  tureen,  as  the  liquid  causes  the  omelet  to  become 
heavy  and  flat,  instead  of  eating  light  and  soft.  In  making  the  gravy, 
the  flavour  should  not  overpower  that  of  the  omelet,  and  should  be 
thickened  with  arrowroot  or  rice  flour. 

Time. — ^With  6  eggs,  in  a  frying-pan  18  or  20  inches  round,  4  to  6 
minutes.    Aversige  COfit,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  an  omelet, 
introduces  the  chefd'ctuvre  of  French  omelets  : — *'  Every  one  knows,'*  says  Brillat 
Saivzx'm,  in  his  Physiology  of  Taste,  **that  for  twenty  years  Madame  Recamier 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris.  It  is  also  well  known  that  she  was 
exceedingly  charitable,   and  took  ^a  great  interest  in    every  benevolent  work. 

Wishing  to  consult  the  Cure  of respecting  the  woAing  of  an  institntion,  she 

went  to  his  honse  at  five  o'clock  in  the   afternoon,  and  was  much  astonisheid  at 
finding  him  already  at  his  dinner-tablci     Madame  Kecamier  wished  to  retire,  but 
the  Cur6  would  not  hear  of  it.     A  neat  white  cloth  covered  the  table ;  some  good 
old  wine  sparkled  in  a  crystal    decanter ;  the  porcelain  was  of  the  best ;  the 
plates  had  heaters  of   boiling   water  boieath  them;  a  neatly-costumed  maid- 
servant was  in  attendance.     The  repast  was  a  compromise  between  frugality  and 
luxury.    The  crawfish-soup  had  just  been  removed,  and  there  was  on  the  table 
a  salmon-trout,   an  omelet    and  a  salad.     'My  dinner  will  tell  you,'  said  the 
worthy  Cure,  with  a  smile,  •  that  it  is  fast-day,  according  to  our  Church's  regu- 
lations.'   Madame  Kecamier  and  her  host  attacked  the  trout,  the  sauce  served 
with  which  betrayed  a  skilful  hand,  the  countenance  of  the  Cur^the  while  showing^ 
satisfaction.     And  now  they  fell  upon  the  omelet,  which  was  round,  sufficientlv 
thick,  and  cooked,  so  to  sj^k,  to  a    hair's  breadth.    As  the  spoon  entered  the 
omelet,  a  thick  rich  juice  issued  from    it,  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
smell ;  the  dish  became  fall  of  it ;  and  our  fair  friend  owns  that,  between  the 
perfume  and  the  sight,  it  made  her  mouth  water.    *  It  is  an  omelette  au  ihon  *  (that ' 
is  to  say,  a  tunny  omelet),  said  the  Cure,  noticing,  with  the  greatest  delight,  the 
emotion  of  Madame  Recamier,  '  and  few  people  taste  it  without  lavishing  praises 
on  it.'    •  It  surprises  me  not  at  all,*  rettuned  the  beauty ;  '  never  has  so  enticing 
an  omelet  met  my  gaze  at  any  of  our  lay  tables.'    '  My  cook  understands  them 
well,  I  think.'  *  Yes,'  added  Madame,  '  I  never  ate  anything  so  delightful.'  Then 
came  the  salad,  which  Savarin  recommends  to  all  who  place  confiaence  in  him. 
It  refreshes  without  exciting ;  and  he  has  a  theory  that  it  makes  people  younger.* 
Amidst  pleasant  converse  the  dessert  arrived.  It  consisted  of  three  apples,  cheese, 
and  a  plate  of  preserves;  and  then  upon  a  little  round  table  was  served  the. 
Mocha  cofliee  for  which  France  has  been,  and  Is,  so  justly  famous.    *!  never,' 
said  the  Cur^,  '  take  spirits ;  I  always  offer  liqueurs  to  my  ^ests,  but  reserve 
the  use  of  them  myself,  to  my  old  age,  if  it  should  please  Providence  4q  grant  me 
that.*     Finally,  the  charming  Madame  Recamier  took  her  leave,  and  told  all  her 
friends  of  the  delicious  omelet  which  she  had  seen  and  partaken  ef."  And  Brillat 
Savarin,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Layard  of  the  concealed  treasures  of  GastroAomia. 
has  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  obscurity  the  details  .of  the  preparation  of 
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which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  he  imagines  to  be  as  wholesome  as  it 
was  agreeable.    Here  follows  the  recipe  :■— 

!  2oi6.^0MELETTE    AU  THON.» 

Mode. — Take  for  6  persons,  the  roes  of  2  carp;  bleach  them,  by 
putting  them,  for  5  minutes,  in  boiling  water  slightly*  salted.  Take  a 
piece  of  fresh  tunny  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  to  which  add  a  small 
shalot  already  chopped ;  hash  up  together  the  roe  and  the  tunny,  so  as 
to  mix  them  well,  and  throw  the  whole  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  very  good  butter :  whip  it  up  until  the  butter  is  melted.  This 
constitutes  the  specialty  of  the  omelet.  Take  a  second  piece  of  butter, 
il  discretion^  mix  it  with  parsley  and  herbs,  place  it  in  a  long-shaped  dish 
destined  to  receive  the  omelet ;  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  it,  and 
place  it  on  hot  embers.  Beat  up  12  eggs  (the  fresher  the  better) ;  throw 
up  the  saut6  of  roe  and  tunny,  stirring  it  so  as  to  mix  all  well  together ; 
then  make  your  omelet  in  the  usual  manner,  endeavouring  to  turn  it  out 
long,  thick  and  sofl.  Spread  it  carefully  on  the  dish  prepared  for  it,  and 
serve  at  once.  The  dish  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  recherch6  d6jei^ners, 
or  for  assemblies  where  amateurs  meet  who  know  how  to  eat  well; 
washed  down  with  a  good  old  wine,  it  will  work  wonders. 

Note. — The  roe  and  the  tunny  must  be  beaten  up  (saute)  without  allowing 
them  to  boil,  to  prevent  their  hardening,  which  would  prevent  their  mixing  well 
with  the  eggs.  The  dish  should  be  hollowed  towards  the  centre,  to  allow 
the  gravy  to  concentrate,  that  it  may  be  helped  with  a  spoon.  The  dish  ought 
to  be  slightly  heated,  otherwise  the  cold  china  will  extract  all  the  heat  from  the 
omelet. 

*  An  AmericAn  writer  says  he  has  followed  this  recipe,  substitoting  pike,  sliad,  &c.,  in  the  place 
of  carpj  and  can  recommead  all  these  also,  with  a  quiet  conscience.  Any  fish,  indeed,  may  be 
used  With  success. 

2017.-EQQ  AND  OYSTER  OMELET. 

Ingredients. — 4  eggs,  6  large  oysters,  i  a  breakfastcupful  of  flour,  i  a 
pint  of  milk,  salt,  pepper,  2  oz.  of  butter  or  lard. 

Mode. — Well  beat  the  eggs,  seasoning  to  taste,  chop  the  oysters  into 
small  pieces  after  removing  the  beards ;  make  a  batter  with  the  flour  and 
milk,  and  stir  in  the  eggs  and  oysters.  Put  the  omelet-pan  on  the  fire  with 
the  butter  or  lard  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  fat  is  boiling  pour  in  the  batter. 

Time.— 4  to  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  with  fresh  oysters,  is.  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable,  September  to  April. 

2018.— HAM  OMELET.    (Ff— Omelette  au  dambon,) 

{A  delicious  Breakfast  Disk.) 
Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  4  oz.  of  butter,  i  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  ham. 
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Hode.—MiQce  the  ham  very  finely,  without  any  fat,  and  fry  it  for  a 
minutes  in  a  little  butter ;  then  make  the  batter  for  the  omelet,  stir  in  the 
ham,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2015.  Do  not  add  any  salt  to 
the  batter,  as  the  ham  is  usually  sufhciently  salt  to  impart  a  flavour  to 
the  omelet.  Good  lean  bacon,  or  tongue,  answers  equally  well  for  this 
dish ;  but  they  must  also  be  slightly  cooked  previously  to  mixing  them 
with  the  batter.    Serve  very  hot  and  quickly,  without  gravy. 

Time.— from  4  to  6  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is, 

Boffioient  for  4  persons, 

Seaionable  at  any  time. 

aoi9.-^KIDNEY  OMELET.     (Ff.— Omelette  aux  Rognons.) 

(A  favourite  French  dish,) 

Ingredients. — 6  eggs,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  i  saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
2  sheep's  kidneys,  or  2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  veal  kidney,  5  oz.  of 
butter. 

Mode.—  Skin  the  kidneys,  cut  them  into  small  dice,  and  toss  them  in  a 
frying-pan,  in  i  oz.  of  butter,  over  the  fire  for  2  or  3  minutes.  Mix  the 
ingredients  for  the  omelet  the  same  as  in  recipe 
No.  2015,  and  when  the  eggs  are  well  whisked, 
stir  in  the  pieces  of  kidney.  Make  the  butter  hot 
in  the  frying-pan,  and  when  it  bubbles,  pour  in 
the  omelet,  and  firy  it  over  a  gentle  fire  from  4  to  omklet-p/k. 

6  minutes.  When  the  eggs  are  set^  fold  the  edges  over,  so  that  the  omelet 
assumes  an  oval  form,  and  be  careful  that  it  is  not  too  much  done :  to 
brown  the  top,  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  use  a 
salamander  until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained,  but  never  turn  an  omelet 
in  the  pan.  Shp  it  carefully  on  to  a  very  hot  dish,  or  what  is  a  much 
safer  method,  put  a  dish  on  the  omelet,  and  turn  the  pan  quickly  over.  It 
should  be  served  the  instant  it  comes  from  the  fire. 

Time.--From  4  to  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sofficientffor  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2020.— TO  MAKE  A  PLAIN  SWEET  OMELET. 

(Fr.— Omelette  Sucr6e.) 

Ingredients.~-6  eggs,  4  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  omitting  the  whites  of  three ; 
whisk  them  well,  adding  the  sugar  and  two  oz.  of  the  butter,  which  should 
be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together. 
Make  the  remainder  of  the  butter  quite  hot  in  a  small  frying-pan,  and 

2  I 
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when  it  commences  to  bubble,  pour  in  the  egg$»  &c.  Keep  stirring  them 
until  they  begin  to  set ;  then  turn  the  edges  of  the  omelet  over,  to  make 
it  an  oval  shape,  and  finish  cooking  it.  To  brown  the  top,  hold  the  pan 
before  the  fire,  or  use  a  salamander,  and  turn  it  carefully  on  to  a  very  hot 
dish ;  sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over  and  serve. 

Time.— From  4  to  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod, 

Sufflcient  for  4  persons.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2021.— JAM  OMELET.    (Fr.— Omelette  aux  Confitures.) 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  4  oz.  of  butter,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  apricot, 
strawberry,  or  any  jam  that  may  be  preferred. 

Mode.— Make  the  omelet  by  recipe  No.  2015,  only  instead  of  doubling 
it  over,  leave  it  flat  in  the  pan.  When  quite  firm,  and  nicely  brown  on 
one  side,  turn  it  carefully  on  to  a  hot  dish,  spread  over  the  middle  of  it 
the  jam,  and  fold  the  omelet  over  on  each  side ;  sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over, 
and  serve  very  quickly.  A  pretty  dish  of  small  omelets  may  be  made  by 
^dividing  the  batter  into  three  or  four  portions,  and  frying  them  separately; 
they  should  then  be  spread  each  one  with  a  different  kind  of  preserve, 
and  the  omelets  rolled  over.  Always  sprinkle  sweet  omelets  with  sifted 
sugar  before  being  sent  to  table. 

Time. — From  4  to  6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  15.  ai. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2022.— OMELETTE  SOUFFLES. 

Ingredients. — 6  eggs,  5  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  flavouring  of  vanilla, 
orange-flower  water,  or  lemon-rind;  3  oz.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonfo] 
of  rice-flour. 

Mode.— Separate  the  yolks  firom  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  add  to  the 
former  the  sugar,  the  rice-flour,  and  either  of  the  above  flavourings  that 
may  be  preferred,  and  stir  these  ingredients  well  together.  Whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  mix  them  lightly  with  the  batter,  and  put  the  butter 
into  a  small  frying-pan.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  bubble,  pour  the  batter 
mto  it,  and  set  the  pan  over  a  bright  but  gentle  fire ;  and  when  the  omelet 
is  set,  turn  the  edges  over  to  make  it  an  oval  shape,  and  slip  it  on  to  a 
silver  dish,  which  has  been  previously  well  buttered.  Put  it  in  the  oven, 
and  bake  from  12  to  15  minutes;  sprinkle  finely-powdered  sugar  over  the 
soufll6,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

Tune.— About  4  minutes  in  the  pan  ;  to  bake,  firom  12  to  15  minutes. 
Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2023.-BACHELOR'S  OMELET. 

In^dients.— 2  or  3  eggs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  flour,  i 
teacupful  of  milk. 

Mode. — Make  a  thin  cream  of  the  flour  and  milk ;  then  beat  up  the 
eggs,  mix  all  together,  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne. 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  small  frying-pan,  and,  when  very  hot,  pour  in  the 
batter.  Let  the  pan  remain  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  clear  Are ;  then 
sprinkle  upon  the  omelet  some  chopped  herbs  and  a  few  shreds  of  onion  ; 
double  the  omelet  dexterously,  and  shake  it  out  of  the  pan  on  to  a  hot 
dish.  A  simple  sweet  omelet  can  be  made  by  the  same  process,  substi- 
tuting sugar  or  preserve  for  the  chopped  herbs. 
^  Time.— 2  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

Saffloient  for  2  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2024.-BANANA  CREAM. 

Ingredients.— li  oz.  of  gelatine,  6  bananas,  i  lemon,  sugar  to  taste, 
i  pint  of  cream,  flavouring  of  Benedictine. 

Mode.— Skin  the  fruit  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the  gelatine 
dissolved  in  half  a  teacupful  of  water,  the  lemon-rind  and  juice  and  the 
loaf  sugar,  and  simmer  for  about  10  minutes.  When  cold,  beat  up  with  it 
the  cream,  and  flavour  to  taste  with  the  liqueur.  Wet  a  mould,  pour  in 
the  cream,  and  set  on  ice. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  mixture.    Average  Cost,  2s.  3^. 

Snfficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  in  autumn  and  winter. 

2025.— ORANGE  CREAM.    (Fr.-Crfime  aux  Oranges.) 
Ingredients.—!^  oz.  of  gelatine,  6  large  oranges,  1  lemon,  sugar  to 

taste,  water,  i  pint  of  good  cream. 

Mode.— Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  oranges  and  lemon ;  strain  it  and 

put  it  into  a  saucepan  with,  the  gelatine  and  ^sufficient  water  to  make  in 

all  i(  pint.    Rub  the  sugar  on  the  orange  and 

leroon-rind,  add  it  to  tbe  other  ingredients, 

simmer  alX  together  for  about  10   minutes. 

Strain  through  a  muslin  bag,  and,  when  cold, 

beat  up  with  it  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream. 

Wet  a  mould  or  soak  it  in  cold  water ;  pour 

in  the  cream,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  set.  ~~^ 

--     .,  XL  •  ^  r  0«^  MOULD. 

If  the  weather  is  not  very  warm,  i   oz.  of 

gelatine  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  above  proportion  of  ingrcdicuts. 
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Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  juice  and  water.     Average  Cost,  ts* 
Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2026.— ORANGE    CREAMS.     (Fr.— CrSme  aux  Oranges.) 

Ingredients. — i  Seville  orange,  i  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  i  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream. 

Mode.— Boil  the  rind  of  the  Seville  orange  until  tender  and  beat  it  in 
a  mortar  to  a  pulp;  add  to  it  the  brandy,  the  strained  juice  of  the  orange, 
and  the  sugar  and  beat  all  together  for  about  10  minutes,  adding  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Bring  the  cream  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
pour  it  very  gradually  to  the  other  ingredients  and  beat  the  mixture  till 
nearly  cold ;  put  it  into  custard-cups,  place  the  cups  in  a  deep  dish  of 
boiling  water,  where  let  them  remain  till  quite  cold.  Take  the  cups  out 
of  the  water,  wipe  them,  and  garnish  the  tops  of  the  creams  with  candied 
orange-peel  or  preserved  chips. 

Time.— Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s, 

Sufficient  to  make  7  or  8  creams. . 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

Note. — To  render  this  dish  more  economical,  substitute  milk  for  the  cream, 
but  add  a  small  pinch  of  isinglass  to  make  the  creams  firm. 

Sevllla  Onnge  {Citrm  vm/^arts).— This  variety,  called  also  bitter  orange,  !s  of  thesamo  species 
as  the  sweet  orange;  and  f^rows  in  grreat  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalqutveri  in  Andaln- 
sia,  whence  this  fruit  is  chiefly  obtained.  In  that  part  of  Spain  there  are  very  extensive  orcbard* 
of  these  oranges,  which  Ibrm  the  chief  wealth  of  tae  mooasteries.  The  pulp  of  the  bitter  orane« 
is  not  eaten  raw.  In  the  yellow  rind,  separated  from  the  white  spongy  substance  immedJately 
bilow  it,  is  contained  an  essential  oil,  which  is  an  agreeable  warm  aromatic,  much  snperior  Ute 
many  purposes  to  that  of  the  common  orange.  The  best  marmalade  and  the  riches^  wine  are 
made  from  this  orange ;  and  from  its  flowers  ttie  best  orange-flower  water  is  distilled.  Sevill* 
oranges  are  also  preserved  whole  as  a  sweetmeat 

'2027.— ORANGE  FRITTERS.    (Fr.— Beignets  aux  Oranges.) 
.     Ingredients.— For  the  batter:  ilb.  of  flour,  ^oz.  of  butter,  i  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  2  «ggs,  milk,  oranges,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping. 

Mode. — Make  a  nice  light  batter  with  the .  above  proportion  of  flour, 
butter  j  salt,  eggs,  and  suflici^nt  milk  t?o  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency; 
peel  the  oranges,  remove  as  much  of  the  white  skin  as  possible,  and  divide 
each  orange  into  eight  pieces,  without  breaking  the  thin  skin,  unless  it 
be  to  remove  the  pips ;  dip  each  piece  of  orange  in  the  batter.  Have 
ready  a  pan  of  boiling  lard  or  clarified  dripping ;  drop  in  the  oranges,  and 
fry  them  a  delicate  brown  firom  8  to  10  minutes.  When  done,  lay  them  on 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper  before  the  fir6,  to  drain  away  the  greasy  mois* 
ture,  and  dish  them  on  a  white  d'byley ;  sprinkle  over  them  plenty  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  serve  quickly. 
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Vimd.— 8  to  16  fninuies  to  fry  the  fritters;  5  minutes  to  dfain  them. 
Average  Cost»  gd. 
Suffloient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2028.-^A  PRETTY  DISH   OF  ORANGES- 
(Fr.-— Oranges  Glac^es  au  CaramelO 

Ingredients.— 6  large  oranges,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sagar,  ^  pint  of  water,  i 
pint  of  cream,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  any  kind  of  liqneur,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  a  saucep^,  and  boil  them  until 
the  sugar  becomes  brittle,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  up  a  small 
quantity  in  a  spoon,  and  dipping  it  in  cold  water ;  if  the  sugar  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  it  will  easily  snap.  Peel  the  oranges,  remove  as  much  of  the 
white  pith  as  possible,  and  divide  them  into  nice-sized  slices,  without 
breaking  the  thin  white  skin  which  surrounds  the  juicy  pulp.  Place  the 
pieces  of  orange  on  small  skewers,  dip  them  into  the  hot  sugar,  and 
arrange  them  in  layers  round  a  plain  mould,  which  should  be  well  oiled 
with  the  purest  salad  oil.  The  sides  of  the  mould  only  should  be  lined 
with  the  oranges,  and  the  centre  left  open  U>t  the  cream.  Let  the  sugar 
become  firm  by  cooling  :  turn  the  oranges  carefully  out  on  a  dish,  and  fill 
the  centre  with  whipped  cream,  flavoured  with  any  kind  of  liqueur,  and 
sweeten  with  pounded  Sfigar.  This  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  and  nice 
dish  for  the  supper  t^ble. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  sugar.    Average  Cost,  i^.  Sd. 

Sufficient  for  i  mould. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2029.-TO  MAKE  PANCAKES.    (Fr.-Crgpes.) 
Ingredients.— Eggs,  flour,  milk ;  to  every  egg  allow  i  oz.  of  flour,  about 
X  gill  of  milk,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode.— Ascertain  that  the  eggs  are  fresh ;  break  each  one  separately 
in  a  cup ;  whisk  them  well,  put  them  into  a  basin,  with  the  fk>ur,  salt,  and 
A  few  drops  of  milk,  and  beat  the  whole  to  a  perfectly  smooth  batter ;  then 
add  by  degrees  the  remainder  of  the  milk*  The  proportion  of  this  latter 
ingredient  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  eggs,  &c. ;  but  the  batter, 
when  ready  for  frying,  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Place  a  small  frying-pan  on  the  fire  to  get  hot ; 
let  it  be  delicately  clean,  or  the  pancakes  will 
stick,  and,  when  quite  hot,  put  into  it  a  small  piece 
of  butter,  allowing  about  i  oz.  to  each  pancake. 
When  it  is  melted,  pour  in  the  batter,  about  i 
teacupful  to  a  pan  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  fry  it  for  about  4  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  nicely  brown  on  one  side.    By  only  pouring  in  a  small  quaxiiity 
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of  batter,  and  So  making  the  pancakes  thin,  the  necessity  of  turning  th^m 
(an  operation  rather  difficult  to  unskilful  cooks)  is  obviated.  When  the 
pancake  is  done,  sprinkle  over  it  some  pounded  sugar,  roll  it  up  in  the 
.  pan,  and  take  it  out  with  a  large  slice,  and  place  it  on  a  dish  before  the 
fire.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  sufficient  are  cooked  for  a  dish ;  then 
send  them  quickly  to  table,  and  continue  to  send  in  a  further  quantity,  as 
pancakes  are  never  good  unless  eaten  almost  immediately  they  come  from 
the  frying-pan.  The  batter  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  grated  lemon- 
rind,  or  the  pancakes  may  have  preserve  rolled  in  them  instead  of  sugar. 
Send  sifted  sugar  and  a  cut  lemon  to  table  with  them.  To  render  the 
.pancakes  very  light,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  should  be  beaten 
separately,  and  the  whites  added  the  last  thing  to  the  batter  before  frying. 

Time. — From  4  to  5  minutes  for  a  pancake  that  does  not  require  turning ; 
from  6  to  8  minutes  for  a  thicker  one.    Average  Cost,  for  3  persons,  6d. 

Sufficient.— Allow  5  eggs,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion,  for 
3  persons.  ^ 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  specially  served  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

2030.-PANCAKE8  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  mild  ale,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  dried  flour,  i  oz. 
of  lard  or  dripping.  ^' 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  the  ale  and  beat  the  mixture  15  minutes. 
Melt  the  lard  in  a  small  frying-pan,  pour  in  a  fourth  of  the  batter  at  a  time 
and  fry  both  sides  a  pale  brown  colour.  Sprinkle  moist  sugar  between 
the  cakes,  and  pile  them  on  each  other. 

Time.-~2o  minutes.    Average  Coat,  4i. 

Sufficient  for  4  pancakes. 

Seasonable  when  eggs  are  scarce. 

2031.-RICHER  PANCAKES.    (Ff.-Crfipes.) 

Ingredients.--^  eggs,  x  pint  of  cream,  \  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  glass  oi 
sherry,  \  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  flour. 

Mode.— Ascertain  that  the  eggs  are  extremely  fresh,  beat  them  well, 
stram  and  mix  with  them  the  cream,  pounded  sugar,  wine,  nutmeg,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  the  batter  nearly  as  thick  as  that  for  ordinary 
pancakes.  Make  the  frying-pan  hot,  wipe  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  pour  in 
sufficient  batter  to  make  a  thin  pancake,  and  fry  it  for  about  5  minutes. 
Dish  the  pancakes  piled  one  above  the  other,  strew  sifted  sugar  between 
them,  and  serve. 

Time.— About  5  minutes.   Average  Cost,  zs*  6d. 

Sufficient  to  make  8  pancakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  timei  but  specially  served  on  Shrovtf  TuLesdft]r« 
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2032.-PA8TRY  CUSTARD  OR  CREAM. 

{Much  used  in  High-class  Cookery,) 

Ingredients. — 4  oz.  of  flour,  4  oz.  of  sugar,  yolks  of  8  and  whites  of  2 
eggs,  6  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  i  oz.  of  ratafias,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flonr,  sugar,  salt  and  2  whole  eggs  together  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  the  cream  and  2  oz.  of  butter,  and  stir  well 
till  it  boils.  Put  the  lid  on  the  pan  and  cook  20  minutes  over  a  very  slow 
fire.  Then  turn  it  into  a  basin,  add  the  ratafias,  orange-flower  water  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Melt  the  rest  of  the  butter  in  a  small  stew, 
pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  turns  a  light-brown  add  it  to  the  cream. 

^nme. — i  hour  altogether.    Average  Cost,  with  cream,  25.  6d. 

Snfflcient  for  a  large  dish  of  tarts. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2033.— PEACH   FRITTERS-     (Fn— Beignets  aux  Pfiches.) 

Ingredients.— For  the  batter:  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  2  eggs,  milk,  peaches,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping. 

Mode. — Make  a  nice  smooth  batter  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
in  recipe.  No.  2029,  and  skin,  halve  and  stone  the  peaches,  which  should 
be  quite  ripe ;  dip  them  ill  the  batter,  and  fry  the  pieces  in  hot  lard  or 
clarified  dripping,  which  should  be  brought  to  the  boiling-point  before  the 
peaches  are  put  in.  From  8  to  10  minutes  will  be  required  to  fry  them, 
and,  when  done,  drain  them  before  the  fire,  and  dish  them  on  a  white 
d'oyley.  Strew  over  plenty  of  pounded  sugar,  and  serve.  Tinned  peaches 
may  be  used,  or  apricots. 

Time.— From  8  to  10  minutes  to  fry  the  Mtters ;  5  minutes  to  drain 
them.    Averetge  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 

Pea6h.— The  peach  aod  nectarine  are  amonist  the  most  delicious  of  our  fruits,  and  are 

considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  species  produced  by  culti- 
vation.    The  former  is  characterised  oy  a  very  delicate  down, 

while  the  latter  is  smooth ;  but  as  a  proof  of  their  identity  as  to 

species,  trees  have  borne  peaches  in  one  part  and  nectarines  in 

another ;  and  even  a  single  fruit  has  had  down  on  one  side  and 

the  other  smooth.    The  trees  are  almost  exactly  alike,  as  well  as 

the  blossoms.    Pliny  sutes  that  the  peach  was  orieinally  brought 

from  Persia,  where  it  grows  naturally,  from  which  the  name  of 

Perssca  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Romans ;  and  some  modem 

botanists  apply  this  as  the  generic  name,  separating  them  from 

Amygdalus,  or   Almond,  to  which  Linnsus  had  united  them. 

Although  thev  are  not  tropical,   they  require  a  great  deal  of 

warmth  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  hence  they  seldom  ripen  in 

this  country,  in  ordinary  seasons,  without  the  use  of  walls  ch*  glass ; 

consequently  they  bear  a  high  price.    In  a  good  peach,  the  flesh  is 

firm,  the  skin  thin,  of  a  deep  bright  colour  next  the  sun.  and  of  a 

vellowish  green  next  to  the  vrall ;  the  pulp  is  yellowish,  full  of  peach. 

highly-flavoured  juice,  the  fleshy  part  thick,  and  the  stone  small. 

Too  much  down  is  a  sign  of  inferior  quality.    This  fruit  is  much  used  at  the  dessert,  and  makes 

a  delicious  preserve. 
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2034.— STEWED  PEARS.    (Fn— Poircs  k  rAllemande.) 

Ingredients.— 6  to  8  pears,  water,  sugar,  2  oz.  of  butter,  the  yolk  of  an 
5gg,  i  oz.  of  gelatine. 

Mode. — Peel  and  cut  the  pears  into  any  form  that  may  be  preferred, 
and  steep  them  in  cold  water  to  prevent  them  turning  black ;  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  boil  them, 
with  the  butter  and  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  them  nicely,  until  tender ; 
then  brush  the  pears  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  e^,  sprinkle  them  with 
sifted  sugar,  and  arrange  them  on  a  dish.  Add  the  gelatine  to  the  syrup, 
simmer  it  quickly  for  about  5  minutes,  strain  it  over  the  pears,  and  let  it 
remain  until  set.  The  syrup  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  prepared 
cochineal,  which,  would  very  much  improve  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

Time.--From  20  minutes  to  \  hour  to  stew  the  pears ;  5  minutes  for 
the  syrup.    Average  Cost,  is.  ^i, 

Sllfficient  for  a  large  dish. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  February. 

2035.— MOULDED  PEARS.    (/*>.— Gel6e  aux  Poires.) 

Ingredients.— 4  large  pears  or  6  small  ones,  8  cloves,  sugar  to  taste, 
water,  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon,  ^  pint  of  raisin  wine,  a  strip  of  lemon- 
peel,  the  juice  of  |  a  lemon,  \  oz.  of  gelatine. 

Mode. — Peel  and  cut  the  pears  into  quarters ;  put  them  into  a  jar  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  sufficient  sugar 
to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely ;  cover  down  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  bake  the 
pears  in  a  gentle  oven  until  perfectly  tender,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
break.  When  done,  lay  the  pears  in  a  plain  mould,  which  should  be  well 
wetted,  simmer  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor  the  pears  were  baked  in  with  the 
wine,  lemon-peel,  strained  juice,  and  gelatine.  Let  these  ingredients 
simmer  well  for  5  minutes,  then  strain  the  liquid  warm  over  the  pears  ; 
put  the  mould  in  a  cool  place,  and,  when  the  jelly  is  firm,  turn  it  out  on  a 
glass  dish. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  bake  the  pears  in  a  cool  oven.  Average  Cost, 
15.  zd. 

Sufficient  for  a  quart  mould. 

SeaBOnable  from  August  to  February* 

2036.-PINE-APPLE  FRITTERS.  (Fr.-Belgnets  d'Ananas.) 

(An  EUgani  Dish.) 

Ingredients.— A  small  pine-apple,  a  small  wineglassful  of  brandy  or 
hqueur,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar ;  batter  as  for  apple  fritters.  No.  1929. 
Mode.— This  elegant  dish,  although  it  may  appear  extravagant,  i^ 
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really  not  so  if  made  wben  pind-apples  are  pJtetitifuL  .  We.  receive  them 
now  in  such  large  quantities  from  the  West  Indies,  that  at  times  they 
may  be  purchased  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  ;  it  would  not,  of  course,  be 
economical  to  use  the  pines  which  are  grown  in  our  English  pineries  for 
the  purposes  of  fritters.  Pare  the  pine  with  as  little  waste  as  possible, 
cut  it  into  rather  thin  slices,  and  soak  these  slices  in  the  above  pro- 
portion of  brandy  or  liqueur  and  pounded  sugar  for  4  hours :  then  make 
a  batter  the  same  as  for  apple  fritters,  substituting  cream  for  the  milk, 
and  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  flour  ;  and  when  this  is  ready,  dip  in  the 
pieces  of  pine,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  from  5  to  8  minutes ;  turn 
them  when  sufficiently  brown  on  one  side,  and,  when  done,  drain  them 
from  the  lard  before  the  fire,  dish  them  on  a  white  d'oyley,  strew  over 
them  sifted  sugar  and  serve  quickly. 

Time.— 5  to  8  minutes.  Average  Cost,  when  cheap  and  plentiful, 
IS.  6d.  for  the  pine. 

Sufficient  for  3  or.4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  July  and  August. 

Plne-appIe.— The  pine-apple  has  oot  been  known  in  Barope  above  twahuodred  years,  andbai 
not  been  cultivated  in  EnKland  much  above  a  century.  It  is  stated  that  the  6rst  pine-appleS 
raised  in  Europe  were  bv  M.  La  C-our,  of  Leydon,  about  the  middle  of  the  x^th  century;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Sir  Matthev<^  Decker,  of  Richmond.  In 
Kensington  Palace,  there  is  a  picture  in  which^Charles  II.  is  represented  as  receiving  a  pine-apple 
from  bis  gardener  Rose,  who  is  presenting  it  on  his  knees. 


2037.— PLAIN   FRITTERS.    (Fr,— Beignets  au  Sucre.) 

Ingredients.— 3  oz.  of  flour,  3  eggs,  i  pint  of  milk. 

Mode.—Mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  batter  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
milk;  stir  in  the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  whisked,  and  then  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  ;  beat  the  whole  to  a  perfectly  smooth  batter,  and 
should  it  be.  found  not  quite  thin  enough,  add  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  more 
milk.  Have  ready  a  frying- 
pan,  with  plenty  of  boiling 
lard  in  it:  drop  in  rather 
more  than  a  tablespoonful  at 
a  time  of  the  batter,  and  fry 
the  fritters  a  nice  brown,  turn-  »'*«  f.Jt*.r.»oolb. 

ing  them  when  sufficiently  cooked  on  one  side.  Drain  them  well  from  the 
greasy  moisture  by  placing  them  upon  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  before 
the  fire ;  dish  them  on  a  white  d'oyley,  sprinkle  over  them  sifted  sugar, 
and  send  to  table  with  them  a  cut  lemon  and  plenty  of  pounded  sugar. 

Time.— From  6  to  8  minutes.    Average  Gosty  4d, 

Sofflcient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  .  . 
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2038.— ORANGE  CROQUENBOUCHE. 

Ingredients.—^  oranges,  ^  lb.  of  presened 
cherries,  syrup. 

Mode. — Peel  and  carefully  divide  the  oranges 
into  quarters,  dip  them  in  the  syrup,  and  put 
them  to  drain ;  make  some  preserved  cherries 
perfectly  dry  by  putting  them  in  a  cool  oven, 
then  dip  them  in  the  sugar.  When  cold 
arrange  the  pieces  in  a  plain  round  mould, 
oiled,  as  shown;  turn  out  and  ornament  the 
top  with  spice,  sugar,  cherries  and  pieces  of 
orange. 

Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 
ORANGE  cnoQUKNBoucHE.  Scasonable  in  winter. 

2039.-COFFEE    CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  6  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  3  oz.  of  coffee, 
yolks  of  10  eggs,  cream  for  garnish.  j&l^\^ 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  in  a  saucepan  with 
the  sugar ;  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and 
pour  over  them  the  milk  ;  roast  the  coffee, 
crush  it,  and  add  it  to  the  custard ;  strain 
through  a  jelly-bag  into  two  moulds,  and 
when  set  place  them  one  over  the  other,  as 
shown,  garnishmg  with  the  cream  whipped 
to  a  froth.  Instead  of  the  cream,  this  dish  may  be  garnished  with  red 
currant  jelly,  or  a  little  may  be  put  into  the  cream. 

Average  Cost^  is.  6d.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2040.-POTATO   FRITTERS. 
(Fr.— Belgnets  de  Pommes  de  Terra.) 
Ingredients.— 2  large  potatoes,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfals  of  cream,  2 
ditto  of  raisin  or  sweet  wine,  z  dessertspoonful  of  lemon -juice,  ^teaspoon- 

ful    of   grated   nutmeg,    hot 
lard. 

Mode.— Boil  the  potatoes 

and  beat  them  up  lightly  with 

a  fork,  but  do  not  use  a  spoon, 

as  that    would    make    them 

8C.0LL  FRiTTBR-MooLD.  heavy.      Beat  the  eggs  well 

leaving  out  one  of  the  whites ;  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  all 

together  for  at  least  20  minutes,  or  until  the  batter  is  extremely  light. 
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Put  plenty  of  good  lard  into  a  frying-pan,  and  drop  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  batter  at  a  time  into  it,  and  fry  the  fritters  a  nice  brown.  Serve  them 
with  the  following  sance : — ^A  glass  of  sherry  mixed  with  the  strained 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  sufficient  white  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely. 
Warm  these  ingredients,  and  serve  the  sauce  separately  in  a  tureen.  The 
fritters  should  be  neatly  dished  on  a  white  d'oyley.  and  pounded  sugar 
sprinkled  over  them ;  and  they  should  be  well  drained  on  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper before  the  fire  previously  to  being  dished. 

Time.— From  6  to  8  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is* 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

204i.~RASPBERRY  CREAM.  (Fr.-Crfime  aux  Framboises.) 
Ingredients. — \  pint  of  milk,  i  pint  of  cream,  i^  oz.  of  gelatine,  rasp- 
berry jelly,  sugar  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Simmer  the  milk,  cream,  and  isinglass  together  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  until  the  latter  is  melted,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve 
into  a  basin.  Let  it  cool  a  little  ;  then  add  to  it  sufficient  raspberry  jelly, 
which,  when  melted,  would  make  one- third 
of  a  pint,  and  stir  well  till  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  If  not  sufficiently 
sweet,  add  a  little  pounded  sugar  with  the 
brandy :  whisk  the  mixture  well  until  nearly 
cold,  put  it  into  a  well-oiled  mould,  and  set 
it  in  a  cool  place  till  perfectly  set.  Rasp- 
berry jam  may  be  substituted  for  the  jelly, 
but  must  be  melted,  and  rubbed  through  a 

^        r  .^    r  .  .  .1  RASPBSRRY-CtEAM   MOULD. 

Sieve,  to  free  it  from  seeds  ;  m  summer,  the 

juice  of  the  fresh  fruit  may  be  used,  by  slightly  mashing  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  sprinkling  sugar  over  it ;  the  juice  that  flows  from  the  fruit 
should  then  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  cream.  If  the  colour  should  not 
be  very  good,  a  few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added  to  improvQ 
its  appearance. 

Tinoe.— }  hour  for  the  cream  and  gelatine.    Average  Cost,  2S.  id. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable,  with  jelly,  at  any  time. 

Note. — Strawberry  cream  may  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  substi* 
tuting  strawberry  jam  or  jelly  for  the  raspberry. 

2042.~R1CE  BLANCMANGE.    (Fr.— Blanc  Manger  de  Riz.) 
Ingredients.—^  lb.  of  ground  rice,  3  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  of  firesh 
butter,  I  quart  of  milk,  flavouring  of  Jemon-peel,  essence  of  almonds  or 
vanilla,  or  laurel-leaves, 
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Mode.—Mix  the  rice  to  a  smooth  batter  with  about  half  a  pint  of  the 
milk,  and  the  remainder  put  into  a  saucepan,  with  the  sugar,  butter,  and 
whichever  of  the  above  flavourings  may  be  preferred ;  bring  the  milk  to 
the  boiling-point,  quickly  stir  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  ten 
minutes,  or  until  it  comes  easily  away  from  the  saucepan,  keeping  it  well 
stirred  the  whole  time.  Grease  a  mould  with  pure  salad  oil ;  pour  in  the 
rice,  and  let  it  get  perfectly  set,  when  it  should  turn  out  quite  easily ; 
garnish  it  with  jam,  or  pour  round  a  comp6te  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  just 
before  it  is  sent  to  table.  This  blancmange  is  better  for  being  made  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted,  as  it  then  has  time  to  become  firm.  If  laurel 
leaves  are  used  for  flavouring,  steep  three  of  them  in  the  milk,  and  take 
them  out  before  the  rice  is  added;  about  eight  drops  of  essence  of 
almonds,  or  from  12  to  16  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla,  would  be  required 
to  flavour  the  above  proportion  of  biilk. 

Tiine.--From  10  to  15  minutes  to  boil  the  rice.    Average  GO0t,  ^i. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2043.— RICE  CROQUETTES.    (Fr.— Croquettes  de  Riz.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  6  oz.  of  pounded  sugar, 
flavouring  of  vanilla,  lemon  peel,  or  bitter  almonds,  egg-and-bread- 
crumbs,  hot  lard. 

Mode. — Put  the  rice,  milk  and  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  the 
former  gradually  swell  over  a  gentle  fire  until  all  the  milk  is  dried  up ; 
and  just  before  the  rice  is  done,  stir  in  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  any 
of  the  above  flavourings.  Let  the  rice  get  cold;  then  form  it  into 
small  round  balls,  dip  them  into  yolk  of  egg,  sprinkle  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  fi:y  them  in  boiling  lard  for  about  ten  minutes,  turning 
them  about,  that  they  may  get  equally  browned.  Drain  the  greasy 
moisture  from  them,  by  placing  them  on  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  fire  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  pile  them  on  a  white  d'oyley,  and  send  them  quickly 
to  table.  A  small  piece  of  jam  is  sometimes  introduced  into  the  middle 
of  each  croquette,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  flavour  of  this  favourite 
dish. 

Time. — From  i  to  i  hour  to  swell  the  rice ;  about  10  minutes  to  fry  the 
croquettes.    Average  Cost,  10^. 

Sufficient  to  make  7  or  8  croquettes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2044.— RICE   FRITTERS-    (Fr.— Beignets  de  Riz,) 

Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  3  oz,  of  sugar,  i  oz,  of 
fresh  butter,  6  oz.  of  orange  marmalade.  4  e^^^s. 
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Mo<l6.*-SweU  the  rice  in  the  milk,  with  the  sugar  and  butter,  over  a 
slow  fire  until  it  is  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  three-qftarters 
of  an  hour.  When  the  rice  is  done,  strain  away  the  milk,  should  there  be 
aay  left,  and  mix  with  it  the  marmalade  and  well-beaten  eggs ;  stir  the 
whole  over  the  fire  until  the  eggs  are  set ;  then  spread  the  mixture  on  a 
dish  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inph,  or  rather  thicker.  When  it  is 
perfectly  cold,  cut  it  into  long  strips,  dip  them  in  a  batter  the  same  as  for 
apple  fritter?,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown.  Dish  them  on  a  white  d'oyley, 
5^ew  sifted  sugar  over  and  serve  quickly. 

Time.— About  |  hour  to  swell  the  rice ;  from  7  to  10  minutes  to  fry  the 
fritters.    Averc^e  Ooat,  is.  6d. 

Sofficient  to  make  7  or  8  fritters. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

204S.-RICE  SNOWBALL& 
(Ff.— Riz  aux  Amandes  k  la  Cr6me.) 

{A  Pretty  Dish  for  Juvenile  Suppers.) 

In^edienta.— 6  oz.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  flavouring  of  essence  of 
almonds,  sugar  to  taste,  z  pint  of  custard  made  by  recipe  No.  1969. 

Mode. — Boil  the  rice  in  the  milk,  with  sugar  and  a  flavouring  of 
essence  of  almonds,  until  the  former  is  tender,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  little 
more  milk,  should  it  dry  away  too  much.  When  the  rice  is  quite  soft, 
put  it  into  teacups,  or  small  round  jars,  and  let  it  remain  until  cold ;  then 
turn  the  rice  out  on  a  deep  glass  dish,  pour  over  a  custard  made  by 
recipe  No.  1969,  and,  on  the  top  of  each  ball,  place  a  small  piece  of  bright- 
coloured  preserve  or  jelly.  Lemon-peel  or  vanilla  may  be  boiled  with  the 
rice  instead  of  the  essence  of  almonds,  when  either  of  these  is  preferred  ; 
but.  the  flavouring  of  the  custard  must  correspond  with  that  of  the  rice. 

Time.— 'About  i  hour  to  swell  the  rice  in  the  milk.  Average  Cost, 
with  the  custard,  is. 

Sufflcient  for  5  or  6  children. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2046.-TO  MAKE  A  SOUFFLE.    (Fn-8ouffl6.) 

Ingredients.  —  3  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  potato-flour,  rice-flour, 
arrowroot^  or  tapioca,  i  pint  of  milk,  5  eggs,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  sifted  sugar  to  taste,  i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  flavouring. 

Mode.— Mix  the  potato-flour,  or  whichever  of  the  above  ingre- 
dieats  is  used,  with  a  little  of  the  milk ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
remainder  of  the  milk,  the  butter,  salt,  and  sufiicient  pounded  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  whole  nicely.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  the  fire,  until  the 
mixtare  thickens ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool  a  little.    Sepa- 
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rate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and  stir  them 
into  the  80uffl6  batter.  Now  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  firmest 
possible  froth,  for  on  this  depends  the  excellence  of  the  dish ;  stir  them 
to  the  other  ingredients,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  essence 
of  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred ;  such  as  vaniUa, 
lemon,  orange,  ginger,  &c,  &c.  Pour  the  batter  into  a 
soufil6-dish,  put  it  immediately  into  the  oven,  and  bake 
souFFLs-PAN  ^^^  about  half  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  put  the  dish 

into  another  more  ornamental  one,  such  as  is  made  for 
the  purpose ;  hold  a  salamander  or  hot  shovel  over  the  souf!16,  strew  it 
with  sugar  and  send  it  instantly  to  table.  The  secret  of  making  a 
soufifld  well  is  to  have  the  eggs  well  whisked,  but  particularly  the  whites, 
the  oven  not  too  hot,  and  to  send  it  to  table  the  moment  it  comes  from 
the  oven.  If  the  souf!16  be  ever  so  well  made,  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
before  being  sent  to  table,  its  appearance  and  goodness  will  be  entirely 
spoiled.  Souffles  may  be  flavoured  in  various  ways  and  must  be  named 
accordingly.  Vanilla  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  recherch6  flavour- 
ings that  can  be  used  for  this  very  fashionable  dish. 

Time. — About  \  hour  in  the  oven ;  2  or  3  minutes  to  hold  the  sala- 
mander over.    Average  Cost,  lorf. 
Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2047.— RICE  SOUFFLE.    (F/'.^Soufn^  de  Riz.) 

Ingredients.— 3  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice,  i  pint  of  milk,  5  eggs, 
pounded  sugar  to  taste,  flavouring  of  lemon-rind,  vanilla,  coffee,  chocolate 
or  anything  that  may  be  preferred,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wahmt. 

Mode.^Mix  the  ground  rice  with  6  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk  quite 
smoothly,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the  remainder  of  the  milk  and 
butter,  and  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  beat  the  former  in  a  basin,  and  stir  to  them  the  rice  and  sufficient 
pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  the  souffl6 ;  but  add  this  latter  ingredient  as 
.sparingly  as  possible,  as  the  less  sugar  there  is  used  the  Kghter  will  be 
the  souffle.  Now  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  or  snow ; 
mix  them  with  the  other  preparation,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  soufH6- 
dish,  and  put  it  instantly  into  the  oven  ;  bake  it  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven  ;  take  it  out,  hold  a  salamander  or  hot  shovel  over  the  top, 
sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over  it,  and  send  the  80uffl6  to  table  in  the  dish  it 
was  baked  in,  either  with  a  napkin  pinned  round,  or  enclosed  in  a  more 
ornamental  dish.  The  excellence  of  this  fashionable  dish  entirely  depends 
on  the  proper  whisking  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  the  manner  of  baking, 
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and  the  expedition  with  which  it  is  sent  to  table*  Souffles  should  be 
served  instantly  from  the  oven,  or  they  will  sink,  and  be  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  pudding. 

Time.— About  i  hour.   Average  Cost,  lod. 

Snffloient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2048.-8NOW  EGGS.    (Fr.-CEufs  k  la  Neige.) 

{A  very  Pretty  Supper  Dish.) 

IngredientB.^5  eggs,  z  pint  of  milk,  pounded  sugar  to  taste,  flavour- 
mg  of  vanilla,  lemon-rind,  or  orange-flower  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  nicely,  and  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Let  this  steep  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  when  take  out  the  peel ;  separate  the  whites  from  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  whisk  the  former  to  a  perfectly  stiff  froth,  or  until 
there  is  no  liquid  remaining ;  bring  the  milk  to  the  boiling-point,  when 
drop  in  the  snow  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  and  keep  turning  the  eggs 
until  sufficiently  cooked.  Then  place  them  on  a  glass  dish,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  stir  to  them  the  milk,  add  a  little  more  sugar,  and  strain 
this  mixture  into  a  jug ;  place  the  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  it  one  way  until  the  mixture  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil, 
or  it  will  curdle.  Pour  this  custard  over  the  eggs,  when  they  should  rise 
to  the  surface.  They  make  an  exceedingly  pretty  addition  to  a  supper, 
and  should  be  put  in  a  cold  place  after  being  made.  When  they  are 
flavoured  with  vanilla  or  orange-flower  water,  it  is  not  necessary  to  steep 
the  milk.  A  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  either  may  be  poured  in  the 
milk  just  before  the  whites  are  poached.  In  making  the  custard,  a  little 
more  flavouring  and  sugar  should  always  be  added. 

Time.— About  2  minutes  to  poach  the  whites ;  8  minutes  to  stir  the 
custard.    Average  Cost,  Sd. 

Snfflcient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2049.-STONE  CREAM   OF  TOUS  LE8   M0I8. 

Ingredients. — k  lb.  of  preserve,  x  pint  of  milk,  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar,  i 
heaped  tablespoonful  of  tons  le  mois,  3  drops  of  essence  of  cloves,  3  drops 
of  almond-flavouring. 

Mode. — Place  the  preserve  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish ;  put  the  milk 
into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  sugar,  and  make  it  boil.  Mix  to  a  smooth 
batter  the  tons  les  mois,  with  a  very  little  cold  milk ;  stir  it  briskly  into 
the  boiling  milk,  add  the  flavouring  and  simmer  for  2  minutes.  When 
rather  cool,  but  before  turning  solid,  pour  the  cream  over  the  jam,  and 
ornament  it  with  strips  of  red  currant  jelly  or  preserved  fruit 
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Time.— 2  minutes.   Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.—"  Tons  les  mois  "  is  a  fine  kind  of  arrowroot. 

2050.— STRAWBERRY  JELLY.    (Fr.— GeI6e  aux  Praises.) 

Ingredients. — Strawberries,  pounded  sugar ;  to  every  pint  of  juice 
allow  i^  oz.  of  isia^aas  or  gelatine. 

Mode. — Pick  the  strawberries,  put  them  into  a  pan,  squeeze  them  well 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  them 
nicely,  and  let  them  remain  for  i  hour,  that  the  juice  may  be  extracted ; 
then  add  half  a  pint  of  water  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Strain  the  straw- 
berry-juice and  water  through  a  bag;  measure  it„and  to  every  pint  allow 
i^  oz.  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  cleared  in  a  quarter  pint  of  water.  Mix 
this  with  the  juice  ;  put  the  jelly  into  a  mould,  and  set  the  moold  in  ice. 
A  little  lemon-juice  added  to  the  strawberry^juice  improves  the  flavonr  of 
the  jelly,  if  the  jfruit  is  very  ripe ;  but  it  must  be  well  strained  before  it  is 
put  to  the  other  ingredients,  or  it  will  make  the  jelly  muddy. 

Time.— I  hour  to  draw  the  juice.  Average  Cost,  with  isinglass,  ts. ; 
with  gelatine,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient.— Allow  i  J  pint  of  jelly  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 

2051.-SWISS  CREAM. 

Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  macaroons  or  6  small  >sponge-cakes>  ^erry, 
I  pint  of  cream,  5  oz.  of  lump  sugar,  2  large  tablespoohfuls  of  arrowroot, 
the  rind  of  i  lemon,  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

Mode.— Lay  the  macaroons  or  sponge«cakes  in  a  glass  dish,  and  poar 
over  them  as  much  sherry  as  will  cover  them,  or  sufficient  to  soak  them  well. 
Put  the  cream  into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  sugar  and  lemon-rind,  and 
lat  it  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the  cream  is  well  flavoured,  when 
take  out  the  lemon-rind.  Mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  with  the  cold 
milk  ;  add  this  to  the  cream,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  3  minutes, 
keeping  it  well  stirred.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  'stir  till  nearly  cold,  when  add 
the  lemon-juice,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the  cakes.  Garnish  the  cream 
with  strips  of  angelica,  candied  citron  cut  thin,  or  bright-col6ured  jelly 
or  preserve.  This  cream  is  exceedingly  delicious,  flavoured  with  vanilla 
instead  of  lemon  ;  when  this  flavouring  is  used,  the  sherry  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  mixture  poured  over  the  dry  cakes. 

Time.-— About  ^  hour  to  infuse  the  lemon-rind  ;  5  minutes  to  boil  the 
cream.    Average  Cost,  zs,  6i. 

Snfficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2052.-TO   MAKE  SYLLABUB. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  sherrjror  white  wine,  J  grated  nutmeg,  sugar 
to  taste,  I J  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Put  the  wine  into  a  bowl,  with  the  grated  nutmeg  and  plenty 
of  pounded  sugar  and  the  above  proportion  of  niilk,  frothed  up.  Clouted 
cream  may  be  laid  on  the  top,  with  pounded  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  and 
sugar ;  and  a  little  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  wine  before  the  milk 
is  put  in.  In  some  counties,  cider  is  substituted  for  the  wine ;  when  this 
is  used,  brandy  must  always  be  added.  Warm  milk  may  be  poured  on 
from  a  spouted  jug  or  teapot ;  but  it  must  be  held  very  high. 

Average  Cost,  25.    Suflftcient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2053.— TIPSY  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  moulded  sponge  or  Savoy  cake,  sufficient  sweet  wine 
or  sherry  to  soak  it,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  2  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  1 
pint  of  rich  custard. 

Mode. — Procure  a  cake  that  is  3  or  4  days  old — 
either  sponge,  Savoy,  or  rice  answering  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  tipsy  cake.  Cut  the  bottom  of  the  cake 
level,  to  make  it  stand  firm  in  the  dish ;  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in  and  over  the  cake  suffi- 
cient sweet  wine  or  sherry,  mixed  with  the  above  pro- 
portion of  brandy,  to  soak  it  nicely.  When  the  cake  is 
well  soaked,  blanch  and  cut  the  almonds  into  strips,  ^^^^ 
stick  them  all  over  the  cake,  and  pour  round  it  a  good  tipst  cakk. 

custard,  made  by  recipe  No.  1969,  allowing  8  eggs 
instead  of  5  to  the  pint  of  milk.    The  cakes  are  sometimes  crumbled  and 
soaked  and  a  whipped  cream  heaped  over  them,  the  same  as  for  trifles. 

Time.— About  2  hours  to  soak  the  cake.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Almond.— The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  warmer  climates  than  Britain^  and  is  indifnenotis  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia;  bat  it  is  now  comaaoDlv  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain  and  tho 
south  of  France.  It  is  not  usually  grown  in  Britain,  and  the  tniit  seldom  ripens  in  this  country ; 
it  IS  much  admired  for  the  beauty  ot  its  blossoms.    In  the  form  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  it 


thin  bitter  skin.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  almonds— siK'ect  and  bitter;  hot  they  are  considered  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  speciet ; 
and  though  the  qualities  of  the  kernels  are  very  difiereut,  they, are  not  distinguishable  by  their 
appearance. 

2054.— AN  EASY  WAY  OF  MAKING  A  TIPSY  CAKE.     ' 

Ingredients.— 12  stale  small  sponge-cakes,  raisin  wine,  \  lb.  of  jam,  i 
pint  of  custard,  No.  1969. 
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Mode.— Soak  the  spongecakes,  which  should  be  stale  (on  (his  account 
they  should  be  cheaper),  in  a  little  raisin  wine ;  arrange  them  on  a  deep 
glass  dish  in  four  layers,  putting  a  layer  of  jam  upon  each,  and  pour 
round  them  a  pint  of  custard,  made  by  recipe  No.  1966,  decorating  the 
top  with  cut  preserved  fruit. 

Ti2ne.--2  hours  to  soak  the  cakes.   Average  OoBt^  25. 

Suffloient  for  z  dish. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2055.-TO  MAKE  A  TRIFLE, 

Ingredients.— For  the  whip,  i  pint  of  cream,  3  oz.  of  pounded  sugar, 
the  whites  of  2  eggs,  a  small  glass  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine.  For  the  trifle, 
I  pint  of  custard,  made  with  8  eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk ;  6  small  sponge- 
cakes, or  6  slices  of  spongecake ;  12  macaroons,  2  dozen  ratafias,  2  oz.  of 
sweet  almonds,  the  grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  a  layer  of  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry jam,  i  pint  of  sherry  or  sweet  wine,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode. — The  whip  to  lay  over  the  top  of  the  trifle  should  be  made  the 
day  before  it  is  required  for  table,  as  the  flavour  is  better,  and  it  is  much 
more  solid  than  when  prepared  the  same  day.  Put 
•^^^^^M^^is.  into  a  large  bowl  the  pounded  sugar,  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a  stiif  froth,  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  sweet  wine,  and  the  cream.  Whisk 
these  ingredients  well  in  a  cool  place,  and  take  off 
the  froth  with  a  skimmer  as  fast  as  it  rises,  and  put  it 
on  a  sieve  to  drain  ;  continue  the  whisking  till  there 
is  sufflcient  of  the  whip,  which  must  be  put  away  in 
a  cool  place  to  drain.  The  next  day,  place  the 
sponge-cakes,  macaroons,  and  ratafias  in  layers  in 
a  trifle-dish ;  pour  over  them  half  a  pint  of  sherry 
or  sweet  wine,  mi^ed  with  6  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  should  this 
proportion  of  wine  not  be  found  quite  sufficient,  add  a  little  more,  as  the 
cakes  should  be  well  soaked.  Over  the  cakes  put  the  grated  lemon-rind, 
the  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  cut  into  strips,  and  a  layer  of  raspberry 
or  strawberry  jam.  Make  a  good  custard  by  recipe  No.  1969,  using  8  in- 
stead of  5  eggs  to  the  pint  of  milk,  and  let  this  cool  a  little ;  then  pour  it 
over  the  cakes,  &c.  The  whip  being  made  the  day  previous!}',  and  the 
trifle  prepared,  there  remains  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  heap  the  whip 
lightly  over  the  top ;  this  should  stand  as  high  as  possible,  and  it  may  be 
garnished  with  strips  of  bright  currant  jelly,  crystallised  sweetmeats  or 
flowers  ;  the  small  coloured  comfits  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose 
of  garnishing  a  trifle,  but  they  are  now  considered  rather  old*fashioned. 
Average  Cost,  y.  Sufficient  for  one  trifle. 
Saasonable  at  any  time. 
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ao56.~VANILLA  CREAM.    (Fr.— Crtmc  i  la  Vanillc.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  8  eggs,  6  oz«  of  sugar,  i  oz. 
of  gelatine,  flavouring  to  taste  of  essence  of  vanilla. 

Mode.— Put  the  milk  and  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  get  hot 
over  a  slow  fire ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  to  which  add  gradually 
the  sweetened  milk ;  flavour  the  whole  with  essence  of  vanilla,  pat  the 
mixture  into  a  jug  and  place  this  jug  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water.  Stir  the  contents  with  a 
wooden  spoon  one  way  until  the  mixture  thickens, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  be  full  of 
lumps.  Take  it  off  the  fire ;  stir  in  the  gelatine, 
which  should  be  previously  dissolved  in  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  simmering  for 
2  or  3  minutes;  pour  the  cream  into  an  oiled 
mould,  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  set,  and  turn  it 
out  carefully  on  a  dish.  Instead  of  using  the  ▼^n^-*^"^-  -o«^'>- 
essence  of  vanilla,  a  pod  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  instead  until  the 
flavour  is  well  extracted.  A  pod,  or  a  pod  and  a  half,  will  be  found  sufh- 
cient  for  the  above  proportion  of  ingredients. 

Time.— About  10  minutes  to  stir  the  mixture.  Average  Cost,  with 
the  best  gelatine,  is.  6^. 

Sufficient  to  fill  a  quart  mould. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Yanilla,  or  yanUl*  it  the  fralt  of  the  vanlllier,  a  parasitical  herbaceous  plaot,  which  flourishes 
in  Brasil,  Meiico,  and  Peru.  The  fruit  is  a  long  capsule,  thick  and  fleshy.  Certain  species  of 
this  fruit  contain  a  pulp  with  a  delicious  perfume  and  flavour.  Vanilla  is  principallj  imported 
irom  Mexica  The  capsules  ibr  export  are  always  picked  at  perfect  maturity.  The  ef sence  Is 
the  form  in  which  it  is  used  generally  and  most  conveniently.  Its  properties  are  stimulating 
and  exciting.    It  is  in  daily  use  for  ices,  chocokites,  and  flavouring  confections  generally. 

2057.-VICTORIA  SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  their  weight  in  pounded  sugar,  butter  and  flour ; 
i  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  layer  of  any  kind  of  jam,  or  marmalade. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  ;  dredge  in  the  flour  and  pounded 
sugar;  stir  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  add  the  eggs,  which 
should  be  previously  thoroughly  whisked.  When  the  mixture  has  been 
well  beaten  for  about  10  minutes,  butter  a  Yorkshire-pudding  tin,  pour  in 
the  batter,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  20  minutes.  Let  it  cool, 
spread  one  half  of  the  cake  with  a  layer  of  nice  preserve,  place  over  it  the 
other  half  of  the  cake,  press  the  pieces  slightly  together,  and  then  cut 
into  long  finger-pieces ;  pile  them  in  cross  bars  on  a  glass  dish  and  servct 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Coet,  is.  ^d, 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2058. ^WHIPPED  CREAM,    (i^/.— Crfime  FouettSe.) 

{For  putting  on  TriJUs,  Serving  in  Glasses^  &c^) 

Ingredients. — To  every  pint '  of  cream  allow  3  oz.  of  pounded  sugar, 
1  glass  of  sherry,  or  any  kind  of  sweet  white  wine,  the  rind  of  J  a  lemon, 
the  white  of  i  egg. 

Mode. — Rub  the  sugar  on  the  lemon-rind  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar 
until  quite  fine,  and  beat  up  the  white  of  the  egg  until  quite  stiff;  put  the 
cream  into  a  large  bowl,  with  the  sugar,  wine,  and  beaten  egg,  and  whip 
it  to  a  froth  ;  as  fast  as  the  froth  rises,  take  it 
off  with  a  skimmer,  and  put  it  on  a  sieve  to 
drain,  in  a  cool  place.    This  should    be  made 
the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  as  the  whip  is  then 
so  much  firmer.    The  cream  should  be  whipped 
in  a  cool  place,  and  in  summer,  over  ice,  if  it  is 
obtainable.    A  plain  whipped  cream  ma}*  be 
served  on  a  glass  dish,  and  garnished  with  strips 
of  angelica,  or  pastry  leaves,  or  pieces  of  bright- coloured  jelly ;  it  makes  a 
very  pretty  addition  to  the  supper-table. 
Time.— About  i  hour  to  whip  the  cream.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 
Bofflcient  for  i  dish  or  i  trifle. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


PASTRY  LBAP. 


2059.-WHIPPED  SYLLABUBS. 

Ingredients. — J  pint  of  cream,  J  pint  of  sherry,  half  that  quantity  of 
brandy,  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  3  oz.  of  pounded 
sugar,  whipped  cream  the  same  as  for  trifle,  No.  2055. 

Mode. — Mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  put  the  syllabub  into  glasses, 
and  over  the  top  of  them  heap  a  little  whipped  qream,  made  in  the  same 
manper  as  for  trifle.  No.  2055.  SoUd  syllabub  is  made  by  whisking  or 
milling  the  mixture  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  putting  it  in  the  glasses  without 
the  whipped  cream  at  the  top.  . 

Avenge  Cost,  is.  8i. 

Sufficient  to  fill  8  or  9  glasses. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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DESSERT  DISHES  &  SMALL  SAVOURIES. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

GSKERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON   DESSERT  DISHES   AND    SMALL 
SAVOURIES  SERVED  AT  BEOINNINO    A   END  OF   DINNER. 

2060.  Dessert  at  the  jtresent  day  is  not  so  profuse,  nor  dees  it  hold  the 
same  relationship  to  the  dinner  that  it  held  with  the  ancients — the  Romans  more 
especially.  On  ivory  tables  they  would  spread  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
raw,  cooked,  and  preserved  fruits,  tarts  and  cakes,  as  substitutes  for  the  more 
substantial  comestibles  with  which  the  guests  >vere  satiated.  However,  as  late 
as  the  reigns  of  our  last  two  Georges,  fabulous  sums  were  often  expended  upon 
fanciful  desserts.  Many  people  prefer  to  have  no  Iruit  placed  upon  the  table 
during  dinner,  the  decoration  being  only  floral,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  a  good  plan,  when  the  dessert  consists  of  such  highly  perfumed  fruit  as  pines 
or  melons;  but  whether  the  dishes  are  put  en  the  table  or  not,  the  desEert  cer- 
tainly repays,  in  its  general  effect,  the  expenditure  upon  it  of  much  pains;  anH  it 
may  be  said  that,  if  there  be  any  poetry  at  all  in  meals,  or  the  process  of  feeding, 
there  is  poetry  in  the  dessert,  the  materials  for  which  should  be  selected  with 
taste,  and,  qf  course,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  season.  Pines, 
melons,  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
almonds,  raisins,  ffgs,  walnuts,  filberts,  medlars,  cherries,  &c.  &c.,  all  kinds  of 
dried  fruits,  and  choice  and  delicately-flavoured  cakes  and  biscuits,  make  up  the 
dessert,  together  with  the  most  costly  and  rcchercht  wines. 

2061.  Dessert  Services,— The  shape,  material  and  pattern  of  dessert 
services  is  so  varied,  and  depends  so  much  upon  taste,  that  the  word  fashion 
may  hardly  be  used  in  reference  to  them,  thougn  it  may  be  said  that  the  services 
now  most  sold  are  those  in  which  the  colours  are  pale  and  delicate,  and  that  the 
stands  for  fruit  are  of  medium  height,  or  quite  low. 

Still,  those  who  possess  handsome  antique  services  of  either  silver  or  china, 
generally  prefer  to  use  them  in  place  of  the  more  modern  style,  the  beauty  of  the 
services  tending  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  plate. 

White  china  forms  some  of  the  prettiest  dessert  services  now,  and  is  the  one 
most  calculated  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  the  fruit ;  but  a  dessert  centre  of  plush, 
velvet,  or  siik  should  be  used  with  them,  or  the  beauty  of  the  service  will  be  lost 
upon  the  white  cloth. 

The  mode  of  putting  a  dessert  on  a  table  depends  entirely  upon  the  height  and 
sise  of  the  stands  and  the  firuit  chosen  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  dishes  should 
form  a  sort  of  inner  circle,  oval  or  square,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  table, 
and  that  any  tall  stands,  or  such  fruits  as  pines  or  melons,  generally  look  best 
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placed  dowa  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  garnishing  needs  especial  attention,  as 
the  contrast  of  the  brilliant-coloured  fraits  with  nicely-arranged  foliage  is  very 
charming.  The  ^rnish  par  excellence  for  dessert  is  the  ice-plant ;  its  crystallized 
dewdrops  producing  a  marvellous  effect  in  the  height  of  summer,  giving  a  most 
inviting  sense  of  coolness  to  the  fruit  it  encircles.  The  double-edged  mallow, 
strawberry  and  vine  leaves  have  a  pleasing  effect ;  and  for  winter  desserts,  the 
bay,  cuba,  and  laurel  are  sometimes  used.  When  high  epergnes  were  in  fashion, 
fruits  were  often  mixed,  but  now  it  is  thought  better  taste  to  give  each  one  its 
separate  dish  or  stand.  A  dessert  would  not  now  be  considered  complete  without 
candied  and  preserved  fruits  and  confections,  these  being  put  in  very  small  glass 
dishes. 

2062.  Arratigentent  of  Fruit.— Fruit  should  always  be  gathered  on 
the  same  day  that  it  is  required  for  table,  and  should  be  tastefully  arranged  on 
the  dishes,  with  leaves  between  and  round  it.  By  purchasing  fruits  that  are  in 
season,  a  dessert  can  be  supplied  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  These,  with  a  few 
fancy  biscuits,  crystallized  truit,  bon-bons,  &c.,  are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
dessert.  When  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained,  dried  and  foreign  fruits  must 
supply  its  place,  with  the  addition  of  bon-bons,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  crystallized 
fruit.  At  some  tables,  forced  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  is  served  growing  in 
pots,  these  pots  being  hidden  in  more  ornamental  ones,  and  arranged  with  the 
other  dishes.  Ices  for  dessert  are  usually  moulded :  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  are  handed  round  in  glasses,  with  wafers  to  accompany  them.  Pre- 
served ginger  is  frequently  handed  round  after  ices  to  prepare  the  palate  for  the 
dessert  wines.  A  basin  or  glass  of  finely-pounded  lump  sugar  must  never  be 
omitted  at  a  dessert,  as  also  a  glass  jug  of  fresh  cold  water  (ic^.  in  summer),  and 
two  goblets  by  its  side.  Grape-scissors,  a  melon-knife  and  fork,  and  nut'Crackers, 
should  always  be  put  on  the  table,  if  there  are  dishes  of  fruit  requiring  them, 
while  spoons  should  be  put  for  each  dish.  With  the  dessert  plates,  knives  and 
forks ;  finger  glasses  are  placed  to  each  person,  nearly  half  filled  with  cold  spring 
wa^er,  and  in  winter  witn  tepid  water.  A  spray  of  verbena  (lemon  plant),  a  leaf 
of  scented  geranium,  or  a  little  spray  of  maiden  hair  with  some  small  blossom, 
may  float  on  the  water.  Glasses  are  given  according  to  the  wine  to  be  served, 
which  may  be  put  at  each  end  of  the  table,  cooled  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
season.  If  the  party  be  small,  the  wine  may  be  placed  only  at  the  top  of  the 
table  near  the  host. 


2063.— APPLES  OR  PEARS. 

These  should  be  nicely  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  arranged  on  a  dish, 

piled  high  in  the  centre,  with  evergreen 
leaves  between  the  layers.  The  inferior 
fruit  should  form  the  bottom  layer,  with 
the  bright-coloured  large  ones  at  the  top. 
The  leaves  of  the  laurel,  bay,  or  holly 
are  suitable  for  garnishing  them  in  winter 
dishes.  Oranges  may  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner ;  they  should  also  be  wiped 
with  a  dry  cloth   before  being  sent  to 

DISH  OF  AFPLSS.  tablOa 
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2064.-APRICOT8,  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  NECTARINES, 
OR  GREEN  FIGS. 

The  beautiful  colouring  of  these  fruits  when  good  and  ripe  renders 
anything  more  than  a  few  green  leaves  for 
garnish  superfluous.  These  may  be  of  fern 
or  vine-leaves,  but  if  placed  in  dishes  with 
tall  stems,  a  little  creeper  should  be  twined 
around  them.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
stand  must  depend  the  quantity  of  fruit  used, 
which  should  be  arranged  a  little  from  the  ^^^^ 
edges  of  the  stand  and  piled  pyramidically» 

Seasonable.— In  Autumn.  oisb  of  fiqs. 

2065.— ALMONDS  AND  RAISINS. 

These  are  usually  served  on  glass  dishes,  the  fruit  piled  high  in  the 

centre,  and  the  almonds  blanched  and  strewn  over.     To  blanch  the 

almonds,  put  them  into  a  small  mug  or  teacup,  pour  over  them  boiling 

water,  let  them  remain  for  2  or  3  minutes,  and 

the  skins  may  then  be  easily  removed ;  throw 

into  cold  water  until  the  moment  of  serving, 

when  they  should  be  wiped  gently  and  strewn 

ALMONDS  AMD  RAxszifs.       ^^^^  ^j^^  Taisius.    Figs,  dates,  French  plums,  &c., 

are  all  served  on  small  glass  plates  or  oval  dishes,  but  without  the 
almonds. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  more  suitable  in  winter,  when  fresh  fruit 
is  not  obtainable. 

Datas.— Dates  are  imported  into  Britain,  in  a  dried  state,  from  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and, 
when  in  good  condition,  they  are  much  esteemed.  An  inferior  kind  has  lately  become  common, 
which  are  dried  hard,  and  have  little  or  no  flavour.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  softish,  not 
much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with  a  whitish  membrane  between  the 
fruit  and  the  stone. 

2066.-BANANAS. 

'  These  are  not  a  pretty  fruit,  and  the  addition  of  a  flower  or  two  and 
some  bright  green  leaves  are  needed  to  make  them  look  well.  Either 
high  or  low  dishes  can  be  used,  and  they  should  be  piled  lightly  and  high 
in  the  centre. 

2067.-BOX  OF  CHOCOLATE. 

This  is  served  in  an  ornamental  box,  placed  on  a 
l^lass  plate  or  dish,  and  needs  no  decoration.  «ox  or  chocolate. 
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2068.-CURRANTS,    CHERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES, 

OR  RASPBERRIES. 

These  small  fruits  look  well  in  fruit  baskets,  the  bandies  of  which  may 
be  twined  with  green  creeper.  Currants  may  be  mixed  with  good  effect, 
cherries  and  raspberries  may  be  arranged  like  strawberries,  with  the 
stalks  turned  inwards,  and,  should,  like  them,  be  piled  in  rows  to  form 
a  pyramid.  Gooseberries  should  also  be  piled  high  but  need  no  other 
arrangement. 

2o6g.-BOX  OF  FRENCH   PLUMS,   OR 

CRYSTALLIZED  FRUIT. 

If  the  box  which  contains  them  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  it  may  be 
placed  on  the  table ;  if  small,  on  a  glass  dish ;  if  large,  without  one. 
They  may  also  be  arranged  on  small  glass  dishes 
and  garnished  with  bright-coloured  sweetmeats  or 
crackers,  which  make  a  very  good  effect.  AH  fancy 
boxes  of  preserved  and  crystallized  fruit  may  be  put 
on  the  table  or  not,  at  pleasure.  These  little  matters 
of  detail  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  individual  taste. 

Sdasonable.— May  be  purchased  all  the  year ;  but  are  in  greater  per- 
fection in  the  winter,  and  are  more  suitable  for  that  season,  as  fresh  fruit 
cannot  be  obtained. 

2070.— GRAPES. 

These  may  be  mixed  or  not,  according  to  taste,  but  the  blending  of  the 
white  and  black  fruit  enhances  the  beauty 
of  both.  They  look  best  drooping  a  little 
over  the  edge  of  the  stand,  which  should 
be  one  upon  a  stem,  and  this,  if  tall,  may 
have  a  spray  of  climbing  fern  or  other 
creeper  twined  round  it.  Vine- leaves 
should  be  put  round  the  edge  of  the  dish 
and  one  or  two  very  small  ones  may  be 
put  at  the  top,  where  the  stalks  should  be 
shown. 
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2O7I.-NUTS. 

These  are  merely  arranged  piled  high  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  or 
without  leaves  round  the  edge.  Filberts  should  always  be  served  with 
the  outer  skin  or  husk  on  them :  and  walnuts  should  be  well  wiped  with  a 
flamp  cloth,  and  then  with  a  dry  one,  to  remove  the  unpleasant  sticky 


A.pple? 


M^elon . 


Oranges 
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feeling  the  shells  frequently  have.     Chestnuts,  when  boiled  or  roasted, 
should  be  served  in  a  folded  serviette. 

Seasonable. — Filberts  from  September  to  March,  good*  may  be  had 
after  that  time,  but  are  generally  shrivelled 
and  dry.    Walnuts  and  chestnuts  from  Sep- 
tember to  January. 

Batel  Mut  and  Ftttmrt.— The  common  hacel  is  the 
wild,  and  the  filhert  the  cultivated  state  of  the  same 
tree.  1  he  hazel  is  found  wild,  not  only  in  forests  and 
hedges,  in  dingles  and  ravines,  but  occurs  in  extensive 
tracts  m  the  more  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  formeiiv  one  of  the  moet  abundant 
of  those  trees  which  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  It 
is  seldom  cultivated  as  a  fruit*tree,  though  perhaps 
its  nuts  are  superior  in  flavour  to  the  others.  The  Spanish  nuts  imported  are  a  sup«rior  kind, 
but  they  are  somewhat  oily  and  rather  indigestible.  FilberU,  both  the  red  and  the  white.  an<l 
the  cob-nut,  are  supposed  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  common  haiel.  which  have  been  produced 
partly  by  the  superiority  of  soil  and  cUmate,  and  partly  by  culture.  They  were  originally 
brought  out  of  Greece  to  Italy,  whence  they  have  found  their  way  to  Holland,  and  from  that 
countiT  to  England.  It  is  supposed  that,  within  a  few  miles  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  there  are 
more  filberts  grown  than  in  ail  England  betides:  and  it  is  from  that  place  that  the  London  market 
IS  supplied.  The  filbert  is  longer  than  the  common  nut.  though  of  the  same  thickness,  and  has  a 
larger  kernel.  The  cob-nut  is  a  sull  larger. variety,  and  is  roundish.  Filberts  are  more  esteemed 
at  the  dessert  than  common  nuts,  and  are  generally  eaten  with  salt.  They  are  very  free  from  oil, 
and  disagree  with  few  persons. 

2072.— PINE  OR  MELON. 

Vine-leaves  should  first  be  placed  upon  the  dish  and  the  fruit  stood  upon 
them.  If  a  pine  does  not  stand  upright,  a  slice  may  be  cut  to  level  it.  A 
melon  should  have  the  stalk  showing  at  the  top, 

2073.-STRAWBERRIES. 

Fine  strawberries,  arranged  with  the  stalks  inwards  in  pyramidical 
form,  look  exceedingly  well.    The  inferior  ones  should  be  placed  at  the 

bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  others 
put  in  rows,  with  the  stalks  down- 
wards, so  that  when  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted, nothing  but  the  red  part  of  the 
fruit  is  visible.  The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  with  rather  long  stalks,  as 
there  is  then  something  to  support  it, 
and  it  can  be  placed  more  upright  in  each  layer.  A  few  of  the  finest 
should  be  reserved  to  crown  the  top.  If  to  be  served  with  cream  the 
stalks  should  be  removed. 


STRAWBBKRY  DISH. 


a074.~A  WORD  ABOUT  SAVOURIES. 

These,  under  the  several  names  of  Aj>(etisans,  Mors  d'CEuvres,  or  Savouries, 
according  to  the  place  they  take  in  the  dinner  menu^  are  rapidly  gaining  favour, 
and  may  generally  be  found  at  most  good  dinners,  many  gentlemen  ))referring 
them  to  sweets,  and  most  liking  to  take  them  between  the  courses  of  meat  cr 
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game  and  those  to  which  they  form  a  strong  contrast.  App^tisans,  which  are 
served  before  the  soup,  generally  consist  of  such  things  as  caviare,  oysters  (three 
of  which  are  given  to  each  person)  with  or  without  very  thin  slices  of  brown 
bread-and-butter,  prawns,  &c.  Stuffed  olives,  sardines,  'foie  gras,  and  smaU 
salads  are  served  during  the  dinner,  while  savouries  made  from  cheese,  devilled 
biscuits,  herring  roe,  or  angels  on  horseback  find  their  place  at  its  close.  Amongst 
recipes  for  cheese  and  eggs  will  be  found  many  that  may  be  used  for  a  dinner 
course,  while  amongst  the  following  ones  are  some  that  may  equally  well  serve 
for  breakfast,  tea,  or  supper  dishes,  if  made  in  somewhat  larger  quantities. 


2075.-ANCHOVY  TOAST. 

Ingredients.— Stale  bread,  butter  for  frying,  anchovy  paste,  cayenne. 

Mode.— Cut  the  slices  of  bread  about  one  third  of  an  inch  19  thickness 
from  a  stale  loaf,  stamp  them  out  with  a  cutter  into  rounds  i^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  fry  a  bright  golden  brown  in  butter ;  spread  these  rounds 
with  anchovy  paste,  and  scatter  over  a  few  grains  of  cayenne.  Serve  hot, 
garnished  with  parsley  or  watercress. 

Average  Cost.— ii.  each. 

Sufficient. — Allow  2  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2076.-ANCHOVY   CANAPte. 

Ingredients. — 2  slices  of  stale  bread,  6  anchovies,  butter  for  fr^'ing, 
a  eggs. 

Mode.— Fry  the  rounds  of  bread  by  preceding  recipe,  boil  the  eggs 
hard,  and  bone,  wash  and  fillet  the  anchovies.  Curl  two  fillets  upon  each 
round,  and  fill  the  centre  with  finely-chopped  white  of  egg  and  the  yellow 
rubbed  through  a  sieve. 

Average  Cost,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2077.-ANCHOVY  SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients. — 6  slices  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  cut  very  thin,  6 
anchovies  filleted,  or  anchovy  paste,  a  little  mustard  and  cress,  cayenne. 

Mode. — Free  the  mustard  and  cress  from  stalks,  and  sprinkle  3  slices 
of  the  bread-and-butter,  spread  the  others  with  the  filleted  anchovy  or 
the  paste,  over  which  scatter  a  little  cayenne  ;  then  put  the  slices 
together,  and  cut  into  neat  little  sandwiches. 

Average  Cost,  jd. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2o78.~ANGELS  on  horseback.    (Fr.-Artgd6  A  Chevah) 

Xngredients.— I  dor.  of  large  plomp  oysters,  a  few  slices  of  bacon, 
some  herbs  for  seasoning,  Nepaul  pepper,  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice«  la 
croutons. 

Mode.— Trim  the  bacon,  which  must  be  cut  very  thin,  into  neat 
squares,  each  large  enough  to  roll  round  an  oyster,  sprinkle  with  the  herbs 
finely  chopped,  and  a  little  pepper;  lay  on  the  oysters,  and  on  each 
squeeze  a  drop  or  two  of  lemon ;  roll  them  up,  run  them  on  a  skewer,  and 
fry  till  the  bacon  is  cooked. .  Ha.ve . ready  some  croutons,  nicely  fried; 
upon  each  of  which  place  an  oyster,  and  serve  hot  and  quickly,  garnished 
with  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Time.— About  3  minutes  to  fry  the  oysters.    Average  Oost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

2079.-CAVIARE, 

Ingredients. — Some  fried  croiitons,  or  small  squares  of  toasted  bread, 
plain  butter,  or  Montpellier  butter,  caviare,  Nepaul  pepper. 

Mode. — Fry  the  croutons,  or  toast  the  bread,  and  let  them  get  cold ; 
spread  them  thinly  with  bqtter,  spread  oyer  this  the  caviare,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  and  run  over  this,  in  a  pattern,  a  little  plain  or  Montpellier  butter. 

Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

Sufficient.— Allow  2  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2o8a~CAVIARE  SANDWICHES. 
(Ff.— Tartines  aux  Caviare.) 

Ingredients.-^Thin  slices  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  caviare,  pepper, 
lemon- juice. 

Mode. — Spread  the  caviare  over  half  the  slices,  squeeze  over  a  little 
lemon,  and  season  with  pepper  or  cayenne ;  then  put  the  slices  together, 
and  cut  into  fingers,  which  pile  together  like  bricks,  putting  a  little  water- 
cress in  the  centre  of  the  plate  or  dish,  which  should  be  first  covered 
with  a  stamped  paper. 

Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

Sufficient.— Allow  2  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2081.-CUCUMBER  SANDWICHES. 

(Fn— Tartines  aux  Cohcombres.) 
Ingredients.— Thin  slices  of  bread-and-butteC|  cucumbeffj  oilf  vinegar 
and  pepper. 
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Mode, — Stamp  out  rounds  of  bread-and-butter,  the  size  of  the  rounds 
of  cucumber,  which  should  be  cut  very  thin  and  steeped  for  a  little  while 
in  oil  and  vinegar.  Lay  the  rounds  of  cucumber  between  those  of  bread- 
and-butter,  and  sprinkle  over  a  little  pepper. 

ArexBge  Gosti  4^.  for  a  small  dish. 

Bnffident  for  4  persons. 

Beaaonable  at  any  time. 

2o82.-PAT^  DE  FOIE  GRA8. 

This  is  usually  served  as  it  comes  to  England  as  a  pdt6,  but  it  may  be 
had  in  china  pots,  and  can  then  be  spread  upon  croiitons  and  served  as 
caviare,  garnished  with  parsley  or  watercress. 

2083.-FOIE     GRAS    SANDWICHES. 
(Fr.— Tartines  au  P4t6  de  Foie  Gras.) 
Make  them  in  the  same  manner  as  anchovy  sandwiches  with  the  foie 
gras  paste. 

2084.-LOB8TER   canape's. 

(Fr.— Canapes  aux  Homards.) 

Ingredients. — 12  round  cro6tons  fried  in  butter,  a  little  lobster  butter, 
a  few  capers,  the  tail  of  a  small  lobster,  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper. 

Mode.— Cut  small  slices  of  the  lobster,  and  soak  them  a  few  minutes 
in  oil  and  vinegar,  spread  the  croiitons  with  lobster  butter,  lay  a  slice  on 
each,  and  two  or  three  capers  on  the  top,  add  a  slight  seasoning  of  pepper, 
and  serve  on  a  stamped  paper  garnished  with  parsley  or  cresses. 

Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2o85.^0YSTER  SANDWICHES. 
(Fr.— Tartines  aux  Huttres.) 

Ingredients. — 6  large  oysters,  thin  brown  bread-and-butter,  lemon-juice, 
cayenne. 

Mode.— Pound  the  oysters  with  the  lemon-juice  and  cayenne,  lay  them 
between  the  slices  of  bread-and-butter  suxd  cut  into  small  neat  sandwiches, 
which  arrange  on  a  silver  plate,  one  over  the  other  in  a  ring,  Uke  cutlets. 

Average  Cost,  qd. 

Sufficient  for  3  perdons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 
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2086.-PRAWN8.-  (Fn— Crevettes.) 

These  may  be  served  with  the  heads  stuck  into  a  lemon  neatly  and  evenly 
so  that  they  make  a  pretty  little  dish,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  very  thin  slices  of  brown  bread-and- 
butter,  or  they  may  be  peeled  and  put  upon  fried 
croutons  spread  with  lobster  or  Montpellier  butter. 

Average  Cost,  is.  per  dozen. 

Sufficient.— Allow  3  prawns  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2087.-STUFFED  OLIVES.    (Fr.-Olives  Farcies.) 

Ingredients.— 1 2  olives,  forcemeat  made  from  sardines,  anchovies  or 
tunny,  12  croi^tons,  Montpellier  or  lobster  butter,  12 
capers,  cayenne,  a  little  lemon-juice. 

Mode.— Pound  the  fish,  which  must  be  freed  from 
bcales  and  bone,  in  a  mortar  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
and  a  seasoning  of  cayenne,  stone  the  olives  and 
fill  them  with  the  forcemeat,  butter  each  croiiton,  and  put  an  olive  upon 
it  with  a  caper  on  the  top ;  serve,  garnished  with  a  little  coloured  aspic 
jelly  and  sprigs  of  parsley. 
Average  Cost,  gd. 
Snfficient  for  4  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2088.-SARDINE  SAVOURIES. 

Ingredients.- 8  sardines,  8  croiitons,  a  dessertspoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  the  same  of  Worcester  sauce,  2^  oz.  of  butter,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
flour,  cayenne,  lemon-juice,  water. 

Mode. — Fry  the  croiitons  in  butter,  bone  the  sardines  and  pound  them 
in  a  mortar  with  the  butter  and  spread  them  on  the  croutons.  Make  a 
mixture  of  the  other  ingredients  and  about  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
and  simmer  till  the  flour  is  properly  cooked.  Pour  the  same  over  the 
croutons  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— About  15  minutes.   Average  Cost,  u.  6d, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2089.— SARDINES  AND  EGGS. 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  6  sardines,  a  little  parsley,  cayenne  and  salt,  a 
little  fresh  salad  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  aspic  jelly. 
Uode. — Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  when  cold  shell  them,  cut  them  in  half 
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and  take  ont  the  yolks.  Poiuid  the  sardiBes  in  a  mortar,  after  fireeing 
them  from  scales  and  bone,  with  the  yolks  of  ^gs  and  seasoning.  Ar- 
range the  salad  on  a  glass  or  silver  dish,  to  which  a  pretty  garnish  may 
be  given  by  some  finely -chopped  celery  shaken  in  a  saucer  with  a  few  drops 
of  cochineal,  patting  this  in  little  heaps  round  the  edge;  fill  the  half-eggs 
with  the  mixture,  and  arrange  them  upon  the  salad  in  a  ring  with  the  jelly 
in  the  centre.    Anchovies  may  be  used  instead  of  sardines 

ATeriMge  Cost^  is.  &/. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2090.-SAVOURY  CANAPES. 

IngredientB. — 3  anchovies,  i  sardine,  6  ojrsters,  a  few  shrimps,  a  small 
head  of  celery,  i  small  shalot,  Mayonaise  sauce,  a  httle  cress,  some  tarra- 
gon, MontpeDier  butter,  1  hard-boiled  ^gg^  lobster  coral,  aspic  jelly. 

Mode. — Pound  the  shalot,  shred  the  celery,  and  mix  with  the  fish,  which 
most  be  shred,  with  the  cress  and  tarragon  in  the  Mayonaise  sauce.  Fill 
small  brioche  cases  with,  the  mixture  and  run  a  little  butter  round  the  edges ; 
strew  some  chopped  hard-boiled  egg  and  lobster  coral  on  the  top  and 
garnish  with  the  aspic  jelly  roughed  with  a  fork,  and  some  firesh  parsley. 

Average  Cost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  firom  September  to  March. 

2091.— SAVOURY  SHRIMPS. 

Ingredients.—3  eggs,  a  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  2  rounds  of  battered 
toast,  \  pint  of  picked  shrimps. 

Mode. — Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  warm  in  a  saucepan  with  the 
sauce.  Steep  the  toast  in  this,  lay  over  it  the  shrimps,  cut  in  qaarters 
and  put  in  the  oven  for  a  minute  to  get  hot  before  serving. 

Arerage  Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons; 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2092.-DEVILLED  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients. — 6  milk  biscuits,  i  oz.  of  butter,  cayenne  and  salt. 
Mode. — Butter  the  biscuita  on  both  si4es,  seasoning  well  with  cayenne, 
and  salt,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  on  a  tin  to  get  thoroughly  hot. 
Average  Cost,  2d, 
Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2093.-TOMATOES  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

Ingredients, — 2  tomatoesi  8  mushrooms,  buttered  toast,  butter,  salt, 
pepper. 

Mode. — Cut  the  toast  into  8  rounds,  peel  the  tomatoes,  cut  in  slices, 
and  lay  one  on  each,  on  them  put  a  little  seasoning  and  a  mushroom  and 
pour  over  a  little  oiled  butter.  Cook  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 
basting  continually. 

Time.— 15  minutes.   Average  Cost,'8<f. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  Autumn. 
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2094.-RUSSIAN  SALAD.    (Fr.-Salade  Russe.) 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  any  cold  vegetables  and  lettucef 
endive,  cress,  a  few  anchovies,   stoned 
olives,  cold  fish  flaked,  aspic  jelly  for  gar- 
nish, Mayonaise  sauce. 

Mode.— Cut  up  all  the  vegetables  very 
small,  add  the  fish  and  mix  all  well  in  a 
bowl  with  the  same,  turn  out  into  the  dish 
in  which  it  is  to  be  served  and  garnish 
with  the  anchovies  filleted,  the  olives  and 
the  aspic  jelly ;  or  the  aspic  jelly  to  fill  a  border  mould,  coating  it  first, 
adding  the  fish,  then  filling  up  with  jelly,  and  when  cold  and  turned  out 
filling  the  centre  with  the  salad. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


UALAO  IN  JELLY. 


2094A.-DARIOLES  OF  OYSTERS. 

Ingredients.— 2  or.  of  flour,  2  eggs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  ^  a  pint  of  milk, 
I  dozen  oysters,  seasoning  of  nutmeg,  cayenne,  salt 
and  lemon  juice. 

Mode. — Beard  the  oysters  and  scald  them  in  their 
liquor,  strain,  cut  each  into  4  or  5  pieces,  and  set 
aside.  Put  the  flour  and  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  the 
liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  the  milk  and  stir  till  boil- 
ing, then  add  the  seasoning,  and  the  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  lastly  the  oystersr.  Butter  some  Dariole  moulds, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  steam  gently  for  20  minutes. 


DARIOLE   MOULD. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

GENERAL  OfiSEBVATIONS  OK  PRESERVES.  PICKLES,  AKD 
STOCK  SAUCES. 


PRESERVES. 

2095  Frotn  the  nature  of  vegetable  substances^  and  chiefly  from 
their  not  passing  so  rapidly  into  the  putrescent  state  as  animal  bodies,  the  mode 
of  preserving  them  is  somewhat  different,  although  the  general  principles  are  tbe 
same.  All  the  means  of  preservation  are  put  in  practice  occasionally  for  firuit: 
and  the  various  parts  of  vegetables,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  tbe 
climate,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  &c.  Some  are  di'ied.  as  nuts,  raisinf, 
sweet  herbs,  &c  ;  others  are  preserved  by  means  of  sugar,  such  as  many  fruits 
whose  delicate  juices  would  be  lost  by  drying  ;  some  are  preserved  by  means  of 
vinegar,  and  chiefly  used  as  condiments  or  pickles ;  a  few  also  by  salting,  as 
French  beans;  while  others  are  preserved  in  spirits.  We  have  in  this  place  to 
treat  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving  fruits.  Fruit  is  a  most  iropcrtant  item  in 
the  daily  dietary  ;  therefore,  when  we  cannot  have  it  h-esh,  we  must  have  it  pre- 
served. It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  preserve  fruits  by  some  cheap  met  bed 
yet  by  such  as  would  keep  them  fit  for  the  various  culinary  purposes,  as  making 
tarts  and  other  similar  dishes.  The  expense  of  preserving  them  vrith  sugar  is^a 
serious  objection.  By  most  home  methods,  unless  sugar  is  used  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  success  is  very  uncertain,  and  sugar  overpowers  and  destroys  tbe 
sub-acid  taste  so  desirable  in  many  fruite :  so  that  tbe  tinned  fresh  fruits,  now  so 
common,  though  introduced  so  few  years  since,  are  a  reliable  addition  to  our  food. 
Fruits  intended  for  preservation  should  be  gathered  in  the  mominfirf  in  dry 
weather,  with  the  morning  sun  upon  them,  if  possible ;  they  will  then  have  their 
fullest  flavour,  and  keep  in  good  condition  longer  than  when  gathered  at  any  other 
time.     Until  fruit  can  be  used,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  dairy,  an  ice-house    or  a 
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teing&taiibt,  ItL  an  ice-house  it  will  remain  fresh  and  plump  tot  several  days. 
Fruit  gathered  in  wet  or  foggy  weather  will  soon  be  mildewea.  and  be  of  no  ser- 
vice for  preserves  unless  it  is  used  immediately,  and  very  thoroughly  boiled, 
when  it  may  be  made  into  preserve  or  jam  that  will  keep,  though  of  course  of 
inferior  quality  and  doubtful  wholesomeness.  There  is  no  mistake  more  common 
than  to  suppose  that  any  half-ripe  or  over-ripe  fruit  is  good  enough  for  jam. 

.  2096.  Preserves  ctndnickles  are  both  of  them  food— generally  vegetable 
food— preserved  by  means  ol  some  antiseptic.  Sugar  is  used  in  preserves,  and  in 
pickles  vinegar ;  but  sometimes  the  two  are  used  together.  Salt  or  spices  are 
often  added  to  preserves,  and  always  to  pickles. 

The  chief  dietetic  value  of  pickles  lies  in  the  abundance  of  vegetable  acid  that 
it  affords.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  acids  in  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  of  the  bad  results  of  a  lack  of  them  in  our  daily  food.  Acetic  acid 
is  what  we  find  in  vinegar,  which  is  indeed  a  weak  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and 
water,  flavoured  and  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  or  malt  extract.  We  buy  it  under 
two  different  names— malt  vinegar  and  wine  vinegar— and  it  is  also  made  of  starch, 
sugar,  and  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Weak  alcohol  is  readily  changed 
into  vinegar  by  simple  exposure  to  air,  but  the  change  is  generally  hastened  by 
the  employment  of  some  vegetable  organism,  like  the  yeast  plant,  or  the  vinegar 
plant.  Vinegar  is  also  the  basis  of  most  store  sauces,  and  of  ketchup.  It  is  also 
commonly  flavoured  with  herbs  and  vegetables,  to  be  kept  for  use  when  these 
cannot  be  obtained  fresh. 

To  make  pickles  successfully,  the  vegetables  must  be  perfectljr  dry  and  quite 
fresh.  Any  commencing  fermentation  or  mouldiness  would  prevent  it  from  keeping. 
They  must  also  be  covered  with  vinegar.  Any  vinegar  \Ai  over  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  ketchup. 

They  can  usually  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

2097.  Adulteration  in  'Pickles* — Sulphuric  acid  is  often  present  in 
vinegar  iq  larger  amount  than  the  law  allows,  i.e.,i  part  in  i.ooo,  audit  is  very 
injurious  to  the  health  even  in  small  amount.  But  good  vinegar  and  unadul- 
terated pickles  are,  no  doubt,  good  for  health.  Vinegar  is  an  old  remedy  for 
scurvy,  and,  as  complaints  of  that  character  are  common  enough,  especially  in 
our  large  towns,  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the  use  of  pickles,  especially  in 
those  houses  where  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  obtainable  all  the  year 
round.  Pickles  sometimes  contain  copper,  added  in  order  to  fix  the  chlorophyll, 
or  green  colouring  matter,  in  the  vegetables.  It  is  poisonous,  and,  if  present, 
leaves  a  coppery  tinge  on  silver,  whereby  it  may  be  detected. 

2098.  Sugar  for  Preserving, —Oi  the  various  kinds  of  sugar  in  common 
use,  the  white  refined  lump  is  generally  sold  for  preserving,  and,  indeed,  is  the 
only  kind  admissible  for  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  preserves.  Coarse  brown 
sugar  conceals  the  flavour  of  any  fruit,  and  the  whiter  moist  su^ar  has  little 
sweetening  power.  Crystallised  Deraerara  makes  good  preserves,  is  very  sweet, 
seldom  adulterated,  and  is  sold  cheaper  than  lump  sugar,  so  that  for  common 
household  preserves  it  is  very  suitable.  A  well-known  writer  says :  "  Sugar 
candy  is  the  purest  form  of  sugar ;  white  loaf  sugar  comes  next :  then  the  pale, 
dry,  large-grained  crystallised  sugars ;  while  all  the  moist  sugars  are  of  inferior 
purity,  invariably  containing  not  only  water  and  uncrystallisable  sugar,  but  also 
mineral  and  organic  compounds.  They  are  not  infret^uently  largely  infested  by  a 
small  insect,  the  sugar-mite,  many  thousands  of  which  have  been  detected  in  a 
single  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  sugar  is  not 
now  adulterated  save,  perhaps,  with  the  kind  of  artificial  sugar  called  glucose,  or 
grape  sugar;  but  sugar  is  often  insufficiently  purified."  Cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sagar,  otherwise  imown  as  sucrose  and  glucose,  are  obtained  from  various  sources. 
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Most  of  thd  cane-sugar  consumed  in  England  is  actually  produced  from  the  sngaf '• 
cane,  but  of  beet -root  sugar  there  is  much  in  the  market,  and  in  America  sugar  is 
produced  from  the  maple,  from  maize,  and  from  the  "  sugar  grass."  From  a 
chemical  as  well  as  from  a  culinary  point  of  view  it  is  all  the  same. 

Graoe  sugar  abounds  in  grapes  and  in  many  other  fruits,  and  it  may  also  be 
manufactured.  It  does  not  crystallise  as  cane  sugar  does,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
sweet,  so  that  admixture  of  grape  with  cane  sugar  is  an  adulteration  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  though  in  no  way  unwholesome. 

2099.  Parley  Sugar. — ^When  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  is  allowed  to 
solidify  slowly  and  undisturbed,  it  deposits  large  crvstals.  such  as  we  see  in  sugar 
candy :  if  it  is  agitated,  the  crystals  are  small,  as  in  loaf  sugar.  But  if  the  solution 
is  heated  up  to  a  certain  point  it  does  not  crystallise  any  more,  but  settles  into  a 
solid  transparent  mass  which  we  know  as  barley  sugar,  so  called  because  the  old 
confectioners  found  that  its  return  to  the  crystalline  condition  took  place  less 
quickly  if  it  was  boiled  in  barley  water  instead  of  water  only.  Any  acid  or 
mucilaginous  matter  helps  forward  the  production  of  this  particular  form  of 
sugar. 

Caramel  is  crystallised  sugar  heated  to  about  4000  Fahr.,  when  it  decomposes, 
loses  its  power  of  cr3rstallising  and  fermenting,  and  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour 
and  a  bitter  flavour.  It  is  most  common  in  all  sorts  of  cookery,  both  sweet  and 
savoury,  homely  and  elaborate. 

2100.  Syrup  for  JPreserving,—HsLying  secured  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  the  fruit  and  the  sugar,  the  next 
consideration  is  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  suspended ; 
and  this  requires  much  care.  In  the  confectioner's  art  there  is  a  great  nicety  in 
proportioning  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  syrup  very  exactly  to  each  parti* 
cular  case ;  and  they  know  this  by  signs,  and  express  it  by  certain  technical 
terms.  But  to  distinguish  these  properly  requires  very  great  attention  and  coasi* 
derable  experience.  The  principal  thing  to  be  acquainted  with  is  the  fact  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  syrup  is  longer  boiled,  its  water  will  become  evaporated,  and 
its  consistency  will  be  thicker.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  management  of 
the  fire,  that  the  syrup  does  not  boil  over,  and  that  the  boiling  is  not  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  burn  the  sugar. 

2101.  The  first  degree  of  consistency  is  called  the  thread,  whkh  is 
sub-divjded  into  the  little  and  great  thread.  If  you  dip  the  finger  into  the  symp 
and  apply  it  to  the  thumb,  the  tenacity  of  the  syrup  will,  on  separating  the  finger 
and  thumb,  afford  a  thread,  which  shortly  breaks :  this  is  the  little  thread.  If 
the  thread,  from  the  greater  tenacity,  and,  consequently,  greater  strength  of  th« 
svrup,  admits  of  a  greater  extension  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  is  called  the  great 
thread.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other  terms  and  experiments  for  testing  the 
various  thicknesses  of  the  boiling  sugar  towards  the  consistency  called  caramel;  but 
that  degree  of  sugar-boiling  belongs  to  the  confectioner.  A  solution  of  sugar 
prepared  by  dissolving  two  parts  of  double-refined  sugar  in  one  of  water,  and 
boiling  this  a  little,  affords  a  syrup  of  the  right  degree  of  strength,  and  which 
neither  ferments  nor  crystallises.  This  appears  to  be  the  degree  called  smooth  by 
the  confectioners,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  preserves.  The 
syrup  employed  should  sometimes  be  clarified,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner: — Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water ;  add  to  this  solution  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  beat  it  well.  Put  the  preserving-pan  upon  the  fire  with  the 
solution ;  stir  it  with  a  wooden  spatula,  and,  when  it  b^ins  to  swell  and  boil  up, 
throw  in  some  cold  water  or  a  little  oil  to  damp  the  bo&ling ;  for,  as  it  rises  sua* 
denly,  if  it  should  boil  over,  it  would  take  nre,  being  of  a  very  inflammable 
nature.    Let  it  boil  up  again ;  then  take  it  off,  and  remove  careniUy  the  sciun 
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that  has  risen.  Boil  the  solution  again,  throw  in  a  little  more  cold  water,  lemova 
the  scum,  and  so  on  for  three  or  four  times  successively ;  then  strain  it.  It  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when  some  taken  up  in  a  spoon  ponrs  ou^ 
like  oil. 

Although  sugar  passes  so  easily  into  the  state  of  fermentation,  and  is,  in  £lct. 
the  only  substance  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  stage  of  that  process,  yet  if 
will  not  ferment  at  all  if  the  quantity  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  very  strong 
syrup :  hence,  syrups  are  used  to  preserve  fruits  and  other  vegetable  substanoa| 
from  the  changes  they  would  undergo  if  left  to  themselves.  Before  sugar  was  ii| 
use,  honey  was  employed  to  preserve  many  vegetable  productions,  though  this 
substance  has  now  given  way  to  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

2102.  The  fruits  thtU  are  the  most  fit  for  preservation  in 

syrup  are,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  greengages,  plums  of  all  kinds^ 
and  pears.  As  an  example,  take  some  apricots,  not  too  ripe,  make  a  small  slit  a^ 
the  stem  end,. and  push  out  the  stone;  simmer  them  in  water  till  they  ar<} 
softened  and  about  half  done,  and  afterwards  throw  them  into  cold  water,  Whetf 
they  have  cooled,  take  them  out  and  drain  them.  Put  the  apricots  into  the 
preserving-pan  with  sufficient  syrup  to  cover  them ;  let  them  boil  up  three  Of 
four  times,  and  then  skim  them ;  remove  them  from  the  fire,  ponr  them  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  let  them  cool  till  next  day.  Boil  them  up  three  days  snooefr 
siveljr,  skimming  each  time,  and  they  will  then  be  ^nished  and  in  a  state  fit  to  b» 
put  mto  pots  for  use.  After  each  boiling,  it  is.  proper  to  examine  into  thf 
state  of  the  syrup  when  cold ;  if  too  thin,  it  will  bear  additional  boiling ;  if  toft 
thick,  it  may  be  lowered  with  more  syrup  of  the  usual  standard."'  The  reasoy 
why  the  fruit  is  emptied  out  of  the  preservmg-pan  into  an  earthen  pan  is,  that  th0 
acid  of  the  firuit  acts  upon  the  copper,  of  which  the  preserving-pans  are  usually 
made.  From  this  example  the  process  of  preserving  nruits  by  syrup  will  be  easily 
comprehended.  The  first  object  is  to  soften  the  fruit  bv  blanching  or  boiling  & 
ia  water,  in  order  that  the  syrup  by  which  it  is  preserved  may  penetrate  throngh 
its  substance. 

2103.  Many  fruits^  when  preserved  by  drying^  lose  mncb  ci 
their  peculiar  and  delicate  flavour,  as,  for  instance,  pine-apples ;  and  this  incon- 
venience may,  in  some  instances,  be  remedied  by  preserving  them  without  heal 
Cut  the  fruit  in  slices  about  otie-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  strew  powdered  loaf  sugar 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  and  put  tne  $He^  on  it.  Put 
more  sugar  on  this,  and  then  another  layer  of  the  slices,  and  so  on  until  the  jar  tb 
full.  Place  the  jar  with  the  fruit  up  to  the  neck  m  boiling  water,  and  keep  It 
there  till  the  sugar  is  completely  dissolved,  which  may  take  half  an  hour,  remov- 
ing the  scum  as  it  rises^  Lastly,  tie  a  wet  bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  or 
cork  and  wax  it. 

2104.  Fruits  Preserved  in  Syrun.—Any  of  the  fruits  that  have  beep 
preserved  in  syrup  may  be  converted  mto  dry  preserves,  by  first  draining  them 
from  the  syrup  and  then  drving  them  in  a  stove  or  very  moderate  oven,  adding 
to  them  a  quantity  of  powoered  loaf  sugar,  which  will  gradually  penetrate  the 
fruit,  while  the  fluid  parts  of  the  syrup  gently  evaporate.  They  shourd  be  dried 
in  the  stove  or  oven  on  a  sieve,  and  turned  every  six  or  eight  hours,  fresh  powdered 
sugar  being  sifted  over  them  every  time  they  are  turned.  Afterwards  they  aia 
to  be  kept  in  a  dry  situation,  in  drawers  or  boxes.  Currants  and  cherries  may 
^be  preserved  whole  m  this  manner,  in  bunches.  In  this  way  it  is,  also,  that  orange 
ana  lemon  chips  are  preserved. 

Marmalades  and  jams  difiier  Kttle  from  eaeh  other :  they  are  preserves  of  a  half* 
liquid  consistency,  made  by  boiling  the  pulp  of  fruits,  and  sometimes  part  ol  the 
arinds,  with  sugar.    The  appellation  of  marmalade  is  applied  to  those  confiture 
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which  are  composed  of  the  firmer  fruits,  as  pine-apples  or  the  finds  of  oraflges ; 
whereas  jams  are  made  of  the  more  juicy  berries,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp' 
berries,  currants,  mulberries,  &c.  Fruit  pastes  are  a  kind  of  marmalade,  consisting 
of  the  pulp  of  fruits,  first  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  afterwards 
boiled  with  sugar.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  mould,  or  spread  on  sheets 
of  tin,  and  subsequently  dried  in  the  oven  or  stove  till  it  has  acquired  the  state  of 
a  paste.  From  a  sheet  of  this  paste,  strips  may  be  cut  and  formed  into  any  shape 
thiat  may  be  desired,  as  knots,  rings,  &c.  Jams  require  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tioQ  in  the  boiling  as  marmalade ;  the  slightest  degree  of  burning  communicates 
a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  taste,  and  if  they  are  not  boiled  properly  they  will 
not  keep. 

2105.  MarmalcLdes  and  Jams  are  now  so  cheap  that  they  are  within 
reach  of  the  poorest.  They  can  also  be  bought  so  good  that  there  is  little  induce- 
ment to  make  them  at  home  if  the  fruit  has  to  be  bought  dear.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the^  are  seldom  both  cheap  and  good,  so  that  house- 
keepers who  desire  both  quality  and  economy,  and  are  not  prepared  to  spare  their 
own  trouble,  will  do  well  to  study  the  following  chapter. 

2106.  MtUesfar  Makin^.—lt  is  possible,  but  not  easy,  to  make  good  jam 
without  a  proper  preserving  pan ;  for  an  iron  saucepan  discolours,  and,  perh^s, 
flavours  the  fruit,  and  a  tin  pan  is  too  thin  and  liaole  to  bum.  A  lon^  wooden 
spoon  or  stick  is  necessary.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  to  boil  the  juice  of  the 
fmit  with  sugar  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  neither  ferment  nor  mildew. 
Some  persons  add  a  little  water,  some  put  only  the  fruit  in  with  the  sugar. 
From  three-quarters  of  a  lb.  to  z  lb.  of  sugar  for  each  lb.  of  fruit  is  the  usual 
amount,  but  half  a  lb.  is  sometimes  enough  to  preserve  the  fhiit,  and  if  it  is,  it  is 
better  to  use  no  more,  as  jam  is  often  unpleasantly  sweet  with  very  little  flavour 
of  the  fruit  left. 

2107.  Two  methods  ofjam^-making  are  common.  Some  boil  it  a  loog 
time  and  slowly,  adding  the  sugar  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  Others  prefer 
to  boil  the  sugar  with  a  very  little  water  first,  then  to  put  in  the  fruit  and  boil  it 
ver^  fast  for  a  short  time.  The  latter  method  is  commonlv  employed  in  manufao 
tones  where  time  is  money,  and  it  certainly  preserves  the  shape,  colour  and  flavoizr 
of  the  fruit  better  than  the  former,  which,  however,  has  advantages  for  some  fruits 
that  require  long  stewing,  and  for  those  persons  who  find  it  difficult  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal  to  make  the  jam  boil  as  thoroughly  and  completely  as  it 
xeadily  does  in  the  manufacturer's  pans,  heated  by  steam  coil  or  gas  to  the  exact 
temperature  required. 

2108.  The  pots  into  which  the  Jam  is  put  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and 
the  cupboard  in  which  they  stand  neither  so  warm  that  the  jam  ferments,  nor 
damp  so  that  it  becomes  mouldy.  The  housekeeper  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  mould  is  a  plant  sowing  itself  by  multitudes  of  seeds,  so  small  that  they 
penetrate  the  tiniest  crack.  It  spreads,  therefore,  readily  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  may  sometimes  lurk  unsuspected  on  the  shelves  of  a  cupboard  that 
is  not  well  cleaned  and  aired. 

2109.  Fruit  JeHies  are  compounds  of  the  juices  of  fruits  combined  witb 
sugEir,  concentrated,  by  boilin^^,  to  such  a  consistency  that  the  lic^uid,  upon 
moling,  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly.  But  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  m  appear^ 
ance  and  in  name  this  jelly,  which  is  known  as  pectin,  is  from  a  chemical  or  a 
feeding  standpoint  entirely  dififerent  firom  gelatine.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  gum^ 
and  has  about  the  same  food  value  as  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  boiled. 

2110.  Candied  JPVuif.— Before  fruits  are  candied  they  must  first  he 
boiled  in  syrup,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  on  a  stove,  or  befofe 
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the  fire ;  the  syrup  is  then  to  be  concentrated,  or  boiled  to  a  candy  height,  and 
the  fruit  dipped  in  it,  and  again  laid  on  the  stove  to  dry  and  candy :  they  are 
then  to  be  put  into  the  boxes,  and  kept  dry. 

2111.  Conserves  consist  of  fresh  vegetable  matters  beat  into  a  uniform 
mass  with  refined  sugar,  and  they  are  intended  to  preserve  the  virtues  and  pro- 
perties of  recent  flowers,  leaves,  roots,  peels  or  fruits,  unaltered,  and  as  near  as 
possible  to  what  they  were  when  fresh  gathered,  and  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
taste. 

The  last-mentioned,  but  not  the  least-important  preparation  of  fruit,  is  the 
compdie,  a  confiture  made  at  the  moment  of  need,  and  with  much  less  sugar  than 
would  be  ordinarily  put  to  preserves.  They  are  wholesome  dishes,  suitable  to 
some  stomachs  whicn  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  raw  fruit ;  they  are 
more  luxurious  than  ordinary  stewed  fruit,  though  from  the  larger  quantity  of 
sugar  more  likely  to  disagree. 

PIOKLES. 

2112.  Although  these  may  he  purchased  at  shops  at  as  low  a  rate 
as  they  can  usually  be  made  for  at  home,  or  perhaps  even  for  less,  yet  we  would 
advise  all  housewives,  who  have  sufficient  time  and  convenience,  to  prepare 
their  own.  The  only  general  rules,  perhaps,  worth  sAnting  here — as  in  the 
recipes  all  necessary  details  will  be  explained— are,  that  the  v^etables  and  fruits 
usea  should  be  sound,  and  not  over  ripe. 

2113.  Vinegar  for  JPickies  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  for  in  this 
respect  home-made  pickles  are,  or  should  be,  superior  to  those  obtained  from 
some  manufacturers. 

2114.  Fruits  may  be  pickled,  as  well  as  vegetables.  There  are  many 
used  in  foreign  pickles,  and  somQ  of  our  unripe  stone-fruit  (often  wasted)  might  in 
this  >vay  be  utilised. 


RECIPES   FOR  PRESERVES,   PICKLES 
AND  STORE  SAUCES. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
21IS.-T0  MAKE  SYRUPS  FOR  COMPOTES,  &c. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  li  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  the  syrup  is  then  ready  for  the 
fruit.  The  articles  boiled  in  this  syrup  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  being  suitable  only  for  dishes  intended  to  be  eaten  immediately. 
A  larger  proportion  of  sugar  must  be  added  for  a  syrup  intended  to 
keep. 

Time.— J  hour. 

2116.-TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR  FOR  SYRUP. 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  pint  of  water  and  i  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar,  water  and  the  white  of  the  egg,  which  shoald 
be  well  beaten,  into  a  preserving-pan  or  lined  saucepan  :  and  do  not  put 
it  on  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  place  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  boils  throw  in  a  teacupful  of  cold  water  and  do  not  stir  the 
sugar  after  this  is  added.  Bring  it  to  the  boiling-point  again,  and  then 
place  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  the  preparation  to  settle. 
Remove  all  the  scum,  and  the  sugar  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  scum 
should  be  placed  on  a  sieve,  so  that  what  syrup  runs  from  it  may  be 
boiled  up  again ;  this  must  also  be  well  akimmed. 

Time. — 20  minutes  for  the  sugar  to  dissolve ;  5  minutes  to  boil. 

Note. — The  above  two  recipes  are  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  dishes 
usually  made  at  home.  There  are  many  degrees  of  boiling  sugar,  which  process 
requires  great  care,  attention  and  experieoce.  We  give  the  recipes  for  those  of 
our  readers  who  care  to  attempt  the  operation  of  boiling  sugar  in  the  ist,  2nd. 
3rdp  4th  and  5th  degree.  Caramel  sugar,  which  makes  an  elegant  cover  for  sweet- 
meats, is  difficult  to  prepare,  and  is  best  left  to  an  experienced  confectioner. 
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axi7.~CANDY  OR  THREAD  SUGAR. 

{ist  Degree.) 

Ingr6di6nts.--i  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  i  gill  of  water. 

Mode.— Having  clarified  the  sdgar  by  recipe,  No.  2II64  puiit  over  the 
fire  and  let  it  boil  until  smooth  ;  dip  the  hand  into  cold  water,  dip  the 
skimmer  into  the  sugar,  touch  it  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  instantly 
open  them,  when  a  fine  short  thread  of  sugar  will  form ;  a  few  minutes* 
more  boiling  and  the  thread  will  be  longer  and  stronger,  aad  has  attained 
the  first  degree. 

2118.-" SOUFFLE"  SUGAR. 

(2nd  Degree.) 
Boil  the  sugar  still  longer,  then  dip  in  the  skimmer  and  blow  the  sugar 
of!  into  the  pan.    If  boiled  long  enough,  bubbles  will  form  on  the  holes  of 
the  skimmer.    The  second  degree  is  reached. 

2119.-FEATHERED  SUGAR. 

(^rd  Degree.) 

Boil  still  longer,  again  dip  the  skimmer,  shake  it,  and  give  a  sudden 
flirt ;  if  boiled  enough,  the  sugar  will  fly  off  like  small  feathers  or  down. 

2X20.-CRACKLINQ  SUGAR. 

(4th  Degree,) 

Boil  still  longer,  till,  on  dipping  a  stick  into  the  pan,  and  plunging  it 
into  cold  water,  the  sugar  snaps  and  becomes  instantly  hard. 

2121.-TO  BOIL  SUGAR  TO  CARAMEL 

{fiih  Degree.) 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  lump  sugar  allow  1  gill  of  spring  water. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  very  quickly  over  a  clear 
fire,  skimming  it  very  carefully  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Keep  it  boiling  until 
the  sugar  snaps  when  a  little  of  it  is  dropped  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  If 
it  remains  hard,  the  sugar  has  attained  the  right  degree ;  then  squeeze  in 
a  little  lemon-juice,  and  let  it  remain  an  instant  on  the  fire.  Set  the  pan 
into  another  of  cold  water,  and  the  caramel  is  then  ready  for  use.  The 
insides  of  well-oiled  moulds  are  often  ornamented  with  this  sugar, 
which  with  a  fork  should  be  spread  over  them  in  fine  threads  or  network. 
A  dish  of  light  paste,  tastefully  arranged,  looks  very  pretty  with  this 
sugar  spun  lightly  over  it.  The  sugar  must  be  carefully  watched,  and 
taken  up  the  instant  it  is  done.    Unless  the  cook  is  very  experieased  and 
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thoroughly  understands  her  business,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  make  this  elaborate  ornament,  as  it  may  be  purchased  quite  as  econo- 
mically at  a  confectioner's,  if  the  failures  in  the  preparation  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

2122.— COMPOTE  OF   APPLES. 

{Soyer*s  Recipe.    A  Dessert  Dish.) 

Ingrediejlts. — 6  ripe  apples,  z  lemon,  i  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  ^  pint  of 
water. 

Mode.-^Select  the  apples  of  a  moderate  size,  peel  them,  cut  them  in 

halves,  remove  the  cores,  and  rub  each  piece  over  with  a  little  lemon. 

Put  the  sugar  and  water  together  into  a  lined  saucepan,  and  let  them  boil 

until  forming  a  thickish  syrup,  when  lay  in   the 

apples  with  the  rind  of  the  lemon  cut  thin,  and  the 

juice  of  the  same.     Let  the    apples  simmer  till 

tender;  then  take  them  out  very  carefully,  drain 

ooMPOTB  OF  APPLxs.       thcm  OH  a  sieve,  and  reduce  the  syrup  by  boiling 

it  quickly  for  a  few  minutes.    When  both  are  cold, 

arrange  the  apples  neatly  on  a  glass  dish,  pour  over  the  syrup,  and 

garnish  with  strips  of  green  angelica  or  candied  citron.    Smaller  apples 

may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner:  they  should  not  be  divided  m  halves, 

but  peeled,  and  the  cores  pushed  out  with  a  vegetable  cutter. 

Time. — 10  minutes  to  boil  the  sugar  and  water  together ;  from  15  to  25 
minutes  to  simmer  the  apples.    Average  Cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  from  July  to  March. 

2123.— APPLE  GINGER. 

{A  Dessert  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  any  kind  of  hard  apples,  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar, 
li  pint  of  water,  i  oz.  of  tincture  of  ginger. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  untQ  they  form  a  rich  syrup,  adding 
the  ginger  when  it  boils  up.  Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  pieces ; 
dip  them  in  cold  water  to  preserve  the  colour,  and  boil  them  in  the  syrup 
until  transparent ;  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  break.  Put  the  pieces 
of  apple  into  jars,  pour  over  the  syrup,  and  carefully  exclude  the  air,  by 
well  covering  them.  It  will  remain  good  some  time,  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

Time. — From  5  to  10  minutes  to  boil  the  S3rrup ;  about  i  hour  to 
simmer  the  apples.    Average  Cost,  is.  $d. 

Snfflcient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  September,  October,  or  November. 
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2124.-APPLE  JAM. 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  fruit,  weighed  after  being  pared,  cored 
and  sliced,  allow  \  lb.  of  preserving  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Mode.— Peel  the  apples,  core  and  slice  them  very  thin,  and  be  par- 
ticular that  they  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  Put  them  into  a  jar,  stand  this 
in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  apples  stew  until  quite  tender. 
Previously  to  putting  the  fruit  into  the  jar,  weigh  it,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  sugar  that  may  be  required.  Put  the  apples  into  a  pre- 
serving-pan,  crush  the  sugar  to  small  lumps,  and  add  it,  with  the  grated 
lemon-rind  and  juice,  to  the  apples.  Simmer  these  over  the  fire  for  half 
an  hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  jam  begins  to  simmer  properly ; 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  when  the  jam  is  done,  put  it  into 
pots  for  use.  Place  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  over  the  jam,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  cover  the  pots  with  tissue-paper  dipped  in  the  white  of  an 
c^g,  and  stretched  over  the  top.  This  jam  will  keep  good  for  a  long 
time. 

Time. — About  2  hours  to  stew  in  the  jar ;  ^  hour  to  boil  after  the  jam 
begins  to  simmer. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  September,  October,  or  November. 


2I25.--APPLE  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— To  6  lbs.  of  apples  allow  3  pints  of  water ;  to  every  quart 
of  juice  allow  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar ;  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Mode. — Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a 
jar,  with  water  in  the  above  proportion.  Place  them  in  a  cool  oven,  with 
the  jar  well  covered,  and  when  the  juice  is  thoroughly  drawn  and  the 
apples  are  quite  soft,  strain  them  through  a  jelly-bag.  To  every  quart 
of  juice  allow  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  which  should  be  crushed  to  small  lumps 
and  put  into  a  preserving-pan  with  the  juice.  Boil  these  together  for 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  add  the  lemon 
juice  just  before  it  is  done,  and  put  the  jelly  into  pots  for  use.  This 
preparation  is  useful  for  garnishing  sweet  dishes,  and  may  be  turned  out 
for  dessert. 

Time.— The  apples  to  be  put  in  the  oven  over-night,  and  left  till 
moming ;  rather  more  than  \  hour  to  boil  the  jelly.  Average  Cost,  for 
this  quantity,  2S.  gd. 

Sufficient  for  6  small  pots  of  jelly. 

Seasonable.--This  should  be  made  in  September,  October,  or  No* 
vember. 
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ai26.-APPLE  JELLY. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— Apples,  water ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  }  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 

Mode. — Pare  and  cut  the  apples  into  pieces,  remove  the  cores,  and 
put  tbem  in  a  preserving-pan  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them. 
Let  them  boil  for  an  hour ;  then  drain  the  syrup  from  them  through  a 
hair  sieve  or  jelly-bag,  and  measure  the  juice ;  to  every  pint  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  these  together  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  removing  every  particle  of  scum  as  it  rises,  and  keeping  the 
jelly  well  stirred,  that  it  may  not  burn.  A  little  lemon-rind  may  be  boiled 
with  the  apples,  and  a  small  quantity  of  strained  lemon -juice  may  be  put 
in  the  jelly  just  before  it  is  done,  when  the  flavour  is  liked.  This  jelly 
may  be  ornamented  with  preserved  greengages,  or  any  other  preser\'ed 
Iruit,  and  will  turn  out  very  prettily  for  dessert.  It  shoiJd  be  stored  away 
in  small  pots. 

Time.— I  hour  to  boil  the  fruit  and  water ;  }  hour  to  boil  the  juice  with 
the  sugar.  Average  Cost,  for  6  lbs.  of  apples,  with  the  other  ingredients 
in  proportion,  2s,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  6  small  pots  of  jelly. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  September,  October,  or  November. 

2127.— TO   PRESERVE   APPLES  IN  QUARTERS. 

{In  Imitation  of  Ginger,) 

Ingredientd,— To  every  lb.  of  apples  allow  |  lb.  of  sugar,  ij  oz.  of  the 
best  white  ginger ;  i  oz.  of  ginger  to  every  ^  pint  of  water. 

Mode,— Peel,  core,  and  quarter  the  apples,  and  put  the  ftnit,  sugar, 
and  ginger  in  layers  into  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  let  them  remain  for  2 
days ;  then  infuse  i  oz.  of  ginger  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  cover 
it  closely,  and  let  it  remain  for  i  day ;  this  quantity  of  ginger  and  water 
is  for  3  lbs.  of  apples,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion.  Put  the 
apples,  &c.,  into  a  preserving-pan  with  the  water  strained  from  the  ginger, 
and  boil  till  the  apples  look  clear  and  the  syrup  is  rich,  which  will  be  in 
about  an  hour.  The  rind  of  a  lemon  may  be  added  just  before  the  apples 
have  finished  boiling ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
pieces  of  apple  in  putting  them  into  the  jars.  Serve  on  glass  dishes  for 
dessert. 

Time.— 2  days  for  the  apples  to  remain  in  the  jar  with  sugar,  &c.; 
I  day  to  infrise  the  ginger ;  about  i  hour  to  boil  the  apples*  Average 
Cost,  for  3  lbs.  of  apples,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion,  zs, 

Snificient. — 3  lbs.  should  fill  3  moderate-sized  jars. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  September,  October,  or  November. 
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2i28.~COMPOTE  OF  APRICOTS. 

{An  Elegant  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — ^  pint  of  syrup,  No.  2115, 1%  green  apricots. 

Mode. — Make  the  syrup  by  recipe  No.  2115,  and^  when  it  is  ready, 
pot  in  the  apricots  whilst  the  syrup  is  boiling.  Simmer  them  very  gently 
until  tender,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  break;  take  them  out  carefully, 
arrange  them  on  a  glass  dish,  let  the  syrup  cool  a  little,  pour  it  over  the 
apricots,  and  when  cold,  serve. 

Time.— From  15  to  20  minutes  to  simmer  the  apricots.  Ayerage 
Cost,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June  and  July,  with  green  apricots. 

2129.-APRICOT  JAM  OR  MARMALADE. 

Ingredients. —  To  every  lb.  of  ripe  apricots,  weighed  after  being 
skinned  and  stoned,  allow  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — Pare  the  apricots,  which  should  be  ripe,  as  thinly  as  possible, 
break  them  in  halves,  and  remove  the  stones.  Weigh  the  fruit,  and  to  every 
lb.  allow  the  same  proportion  of  loaf  sugar.  Pound  the  sugar  very  finely 
in  a  mortar,  strew  it  over  the  apricots,  which  should  be  placed  on  dishes, 
and  let  them  remain  for  12  hours.  Break  the  stones,  blanch  the  kernels, 
and  put  them  with  the  sugar  and  fruit  into  a  preserving-pan.  Let  these 
simmer  very  gently  until  clear ;  take  out  the  pieces  of  apricot  singly,  as 
they  become  so,  and,  as  fast  as  the  scum  rises,  carefully  remove  it.  Put 
the  apricots  into  small  jars,  pour  over  them  the  syrup  and  kernels,  cover 
the  jam  with  pieces  of  paper  dipped  in  the  purest  salad-oil,  and  stretch 
over  the  tops  of  the  jars  tissue-paper,  cut  about  2  inches  larger,  and 
brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  when  dry  it  will  be  perfectly  hard 
and  air-tight. 

Time.— 12  hours  sprinkled  with  sugar ;  about  }  hour  to  boil  the  jam. 
Average  Cost,  gd.  per  pot. 

Sufficient. — 10  lbs.  of  fruit  for  12  pots  of  jam. 

Bea8onable.~Make  this  in  August  or  September. 

2i3o.-^BARBERRIE8  IN   BUNCHES. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  syrup.  No.  21 1 5,  barberries. 

Mode. — Prepare  some  small  pieces  of  clean  white  wood,  3  inches  long 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  tie  the  fruit  to  these  in  nice  bunches. 
Have  ready  some  clear  syrup,  made  by  recipe  No.  2x15  ;  put  in  the  bar- 
berries, and  simmer  them  in  it  for  2  successive  days,  boiling  them  for 
pearly  half  an  hour  each  day,  and  CQV^ring  them  each  time  with  the  syrup 
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when  cold.  When  the  fruit  looks  perfectly  clear,  it  is  sufficiently  done, 
and  should  be  stored  away  in  pots,  with  t;he  syrup  poured  over,  or  the 
fruit  may  be  candied. 

Time. — \  hour  to  simmer,  each  day. 

Seasonable  in  autumn. 

Note.— The  berries  in  their  natural  slate  make  a  very  pretty  garnishing  for 
dishes,  and  may  even  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  preserved  as  above,  and  look 
exceedingly  nice  on  sweet  dishes. 

2131.-CARROT  JAM,  TO  IMITATE  APRICOT 
PRESERVE. 

Ingredients.— Carrots;  to  every  lb.  of  carrot  pulp  allow  i  lb.  of 
pounded  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  the  strained  juice  of  3,  6 
chopped  bitter  almonds,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Select  young  carrots ;  wash  and  scrape  them  clean,  cut  them 
into  round  pieces,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them,  and  let  them  simmer  until  perfectly  soft ;  then  beat  them  through  a 
sieve.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and  to  every  lb.  allow  the  above  ingredients. 
Put  the  pulp  into  a  preserving-pan  with  the  sugar,  and  let  this  boil  for  5 
minutes,  stirring  and  skimming  all  the  time.  When  cold,  add  the  lemon- 
rind  and  juice,  almonds  and  brandy ;  mix  these  well  with  the  jam ;  then 
put  it  into  pots,  which  must  be  well  covered  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The 
brandy  may  be  omitted,  but  the  preserve  will  then  not  keep :  with  the 
brandy  it  will  remain  good  for  months. 

Time.— About  \  hour  to  boil  the  carrots ;  5  minutes  to  simmer  the 
pulp.  Average  Cost,  is,  2d,  for  i  lb.  of  pulp,  with  the  other  ingredients 
in  proportion. 

Sufficient  to  fill  3  pots. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  December. 

2132.-COMPOTE  OF  CHERRIES. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  cherries,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  2  lemons. 

Mode. — ^The  cherries  should  be  red,  as  they  have  a  more  piquant 
ilavour.  Cut  the  stalks  with  scissors,  leaving  an  inch  to  each  cherry,  then 
put  the  fruit  into  a  stewpan  with  the  sugar  and  lemon-juice.  Put  them 
over  a  slow  fire  and  shake  the  pan  occasionally.  Boil  three  minutes,  then 
take  them  from  the  pan  with  a  spoon,  put  them  in  a  basin  and  carefully 
drain  away  all  syrup.  Return  that  to  the  pan  and  reduce  it  by  boiling,  then 
pour  it  on  a  plate  to  set.  When  the  compote  is  required,  pile  th$  cherries 
in  a  pyramid  on  a  glass  dish  and  pour  the  jelly  over  them. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  3:/, 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August, 
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2i33.~DRIED  CHERRIES- 

Cherries  may  be  put  into  a  slow  oven  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they 
begin  to  change  colour.  They  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  oven,  tied 
in  bunches,  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  winter  they  may  be 
cooked  with  sugar  for  dessert,  the  same  as  Normandy  pippins.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  oven  be  not  too  hot.  Another  method  of 
drying  cherries  is  to  stone  them  and  to  put  them  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  with  plenty  of  loaf  sugar  strewed  amongst  them.  They  should  be 
simmered  till  the  fruit  shrivels,  when  they  should  be  strained  from  the 
juice.  The  cherries  should  then  be  placed  in  an  oven,  cool  enough  to  dry 
without  baking  them.  About  5  oz.  of  sugar  would  be  required  for  i  lb.  of 
cherries,  and  the  same  syrup  may  be  used  again  to  do  another  quantity  of 
fruit. 

2i34.~CHERRY   JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit,  weighed  before  stoning,  allow  i  lb. 
of  sugar;  to  every  6  lb.  of  fruit  allow  i  pint  of  red-currant  juice,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — ^Weigh  the  fruit  before  stoning,  and  allow  half  the  weight  of 
sugar  ;  stone  the  cherries,  and  boil  them  in  a  preserving-pan  until  nearly 
all  the  juice  is  dried  up ;  then  add  the  sugar,  which  should  be  crushed  to 
powder,  and  the  currant-juice,  allowing  i  pint  to  every  6  lbs.  of  cherries 
(original  weight),  and  i  lb.  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Boil  all  together 
until  it  jellies,  which  will  be  in  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  skim  jthe 
jam  well,  keep  it  well  stirred,  and,  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  done,  crack 
some  of  the  stones,  and  add  the  kernels ;  these  impart  a  very  delicious 
flavour  to  the  jam. 

Time.— According  to  the  quality  of  the  cherries,  from  3  to  i  hour  to 
boil  them ;  20  minutes  to  ^  hour  with  the  sugar.  Average  Cost,  from 
7</.  to  8^.  per  lb.  pot. 

Sufficient.— I  pint  of  fruit  for  a  lb.  pot  of  jam. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  July  or  August. 

2135  -TO  PRESERVE  CHERRIES  IN  SYRUP. 

{Very  Delicious,) 

Ingredients. — ^  lbs.  of  cherries,  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  white-currant 
juice. 

Mode* — Let  the  cherries  be  as  clear  and  as  transparent  as  possible,  and 
perfectly  ripe :  pick  off  the  stalks,  and  remove  the  stones,  damaging  the 
fruit  as  little  as  you  can.  Make  a  Syrup  with  the  above  proportion  of 
sugar,  by  recipe  No.  21 15  ;  mix  the  cherries  with  it,  and  boil  them  for  about 
15  minutes,  carefully  skimming  them ;  turn  them  gently  into  a  pan,  and 
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let  them  remain  till  the  next  day ;  then  drain  the  cherries  on  a  sieve,  aod 
put  the  syrup  and  white-currant  juice  into  the  preserving-pan  again.  Boil 
these  together  until  the  syrup  is  somewhat  reduced  and  rather  thick ; 
then  put  in  the  cherries,  and  let  them  boil  for  about  5  minutes ;  take  them 
ofF  the  fire,  skim  the  syrup,  put  the  cherries  into  small  pots  or  wide- 
mouthed  bottles ;  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  when  quite  cold,  tie  them  down 
carefully,  so  that  the  air  is  quite  excluded. 

Tixne.-^i3  minutes  to  boil  the  cherries  in  the  syrup;  10  minutes  to  boil 
the  syrup  and  currant-juice ;  5  minutes  to  boil  the  cherries  the  second 
time.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  y*  $d> 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  July.or  August. 

*       2136.-COLOURING  FOR  CONFECTIONERY, 
JELLIES,  &c. 

Mode. — To  colour  red,  use  sliced  beetroot,  boiled  in  a  little  water  and 
squeezed  through  a  cloth.  For  green  colouring,  boil  spinach  leaves ;  and 
for  yellow,  any  shade,  steep  a  small  piece  of  saffron  in  the  liquid  jelly. 

2137,-STEWED  CHESTNUTS. 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  chestnuts,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  \  pint  of  water,  juice 
of  I  lemon. 

Mode. — Roast  the  chestnuts,  peel  and  put  them  mto  a  stewpan  with  the 
water  and  sugar.    Stew  fifteen  minutes,  then  slowly  add  the  lemon-juice. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  Sd. 

Sufficient  for  i  dish. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  February. 

2i38.~BLACK.CURRANT   JAM. 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  fhiit,  weighed  before  being  stripped  from 
the  stalks,  allow  1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  gill  of  water. 

Mode. — Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe,  and  gathered  on  a  dry  day.    Strip  it 
from  the  stalks,  and  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan ;  boil  these  together  for 
10  minutes;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  the  jam  again  for  45  minutes, 
reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  jam  simmers  equally  all  over,  or  longer 
should  it  not  appear  to  set  nicely  when  a  little  is  poured  on  to  a  platr 
Keep  stirring  it  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  carefully  remove  all  the  scum 
and  when  done,  poiir  it  into  pots.     Let  it  cool ;  cover  the  top  of  the 
jam  with  oiled  paper,  and  the  top  of  the  jars  with  a  piece  of  tissue-pape. 
brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  this,  when  cold 
forms  a  hard  sti£f  cover,  and  perfectly  excludes  the  air.    Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  stirring  of  this  jam,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  bum,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  juice.  v 
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Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  fruit  and  water ;  45  minutes  with  the 
Bugat.    Average  Cost,  from  6i.  to  M.  for  a  pot  capable  of  holding  i  lb. 

Suffloient. — Allow  from  6  to  7  quarts  of  currants  to  make  z  dozen  pots 
of  jam,  each  pot  to  hold  1  lb. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  July. 

2139.-ECONOMICAL   METHOD  OF  PRESERVING 

MORELLA  CHERRIES. 

Ingredients.— Ripe  cherries,  i  lb.  of  brown  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
fruit. 

Mode. — Stone  the  fruit  and  weigh  it  and  the  juice,  then  boil  for  i\ 
hour ;  then  add  the  sugar  and  boil  another  hour  and  a  half.  Stir  them 
occasionally  to  prevent  their  burning.  They  are  excellent  for  pies,  and 
should  be  stirred  for  a  day  or  two  to  keep  the  syrup  from  settling  at  the 
bottom.  Put  them  in  rather  small  jars,  for  the  preserve  will  become  acid 
if  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  jar  is  opened,  if  not  soon  used. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Average  Cost,  yrf.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September.^ 

2140.-BLACK-CURRANT  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— Black  currants ;  i  lb.  of  ip^^gar. 

Mode.—  Strip  the  currants  from  the  stalks^.}vhiph  may  be  done  in  an 
expeditious  manner  by  holding  the  bunch  in,.Qn^  hand  ^nd  passing  a 
small  silver  fork  down  the  currants ;  they  will  then  readily  fall  from  the 
stalks.  Put  them  into  ajar,  place  this  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  them  until  their  juice  is  extracted ;  then  strain  them,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  allow  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  and  water ;  stir 
these  ingredients  together  cold  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved ;  place  the 
preserving-pan  on  the  fire  and  boil  the  jelly  for  about  half  an  hour, 
reckoning  from  the  time  it  commences  to  boil  all  over,  and  carefully  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  If  the  jelly  becomes  firm  when  a  little  is  put  on  a 
plate,  it  is  done ;  it  should  then  be  put  into  small  pots,  and  covered  the 
same  as  the  jam  in  recipe  No.  2138.  If  the  jelly  is  wanted  very  clear, 
the  fruit  should  not  be  squeezed  dry  ;  but  of  course,  so  much  juice  will  not 
be  obtained.  If  the  fruit  is  not  much  squeezed,  it  may  be  converted  into 
a  jam  for  immediate  eating,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  common  sugar;  this 
answers  very  well  for  a  nursery  preserve. 

Time.— About  J  hour  to  extract  the  jaice;  J  hour  to  boil,  the  jelly. 
Average  Cost,  from  8i.  to  lod.  per  ^4b.  pot. 

Suffloient.— From  3  pints  to  2  quarts  of  fruit  should  yield  a  pint  of 
juice. 

Seasonable.--Make  this  in  July. 
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2141.— REDCURRANT  JAM. 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 
Mode.— Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  on  a  fine  day ;  weigh  it,  and  then 
strip  the  currants  from  the  stalks ;  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan  with 
sugar  in  the  above  proportion ;  stir  them,  and  boil  them 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Carefully  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises.    Put  the  jam  into  pots,  and,  when 
cold,  cover  with  oiled  papers ;  over  these  put  a  piece 
of  tissue-paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the 
white  of  an  egg ;  press  the  paper  round  the  top  of  the 
pot,  and,  when  dry,  the  covering  will  be  quite  hard  and 
'^•«^'  air-tight. 

Time. — J  hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  jam  boils  all  over.  Aver- 
ag3  Cost,  for  a  lb.  pot,  from  6d,  to  8</. 

Sufficient. — Allow  from  6  to  7  quarts  of  currants  to  make  12  i-lb.  pots 
of  jam. 
Seasonable.-— Make  this  in  July. 

2142.-CURRANT  AND   RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  red  currants  allow  J  lb.  of  raspberries, 
weighed  after  the  stalks  are  removed,  and  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— Place  the  fruit  in  the  above  proportion  in  the  preserving-pan, 
with  7  lb.  of  sugar  to  every  lb.  of  fruit,  stir  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  the  mixture  boils  fast ;  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put 
the  jam  into  pots,  and  cover  down  by  recipe  No.  2 141. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  ^d,  per  pot. 

Sufficient. — 6  to  7  quarts  of  fruit  to  make  12  i-lb.  pots  of  jam. 

Seasonable.— Make  in  July.  ' 

2T43.-RED-CURRANT  JELLY. 

Ingredients. — Red  currants ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  J  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 

Mode. — Have  the  fruit  gathered  in  fine  weather ;  pick  it  from  the  stalks, 
put  it  into  a  jar,  and  place  this  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  juice  is  well  drawn  from  the  currants  ; 
then  strain  them  through  a  jelly-bag  or  fine  cloth,  and,  if  the  jelly  is  washed 
very  clear,  do  not  squeeze  them  too  much,  as  the  skin  and  pulp  from  the 
fruit  will  be  pressed  through  with  the  juice,  and  so  make  the  jelly  muddy. 
*  Measure  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint  allow  three-quarters  of  a  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar;  put  these  into  a  preserving-pan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  the  jelly  until  it  is  done,  carefully  removing  every  particle  of 
scum  as  it  rises,  using  a  wooden  or  silver  spoon  for  the   purpose,  as 
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metal  or  iron  ones  would  spoil  the  colour  of  the  jelly.  When  it  has 
boiled  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  put  a  little  of  the  jelly  on  a 
plate,  and  if  firm  when  cool,  it  is  done.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  pour  it  into 
small  gallipots,  cover  each  of  the  pots  with  an  oiled  paper,  and  then  with 
a  piece  of.  tissue-paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  Label  the  pots,  adding  the  year  when  the  jelly  was  made,  and  store 
it  away  in  a  dry  place.  A  jam  may  be  made  with  the  currants,  if  they 
are  not  squeezed  too  dry,  by  adding  a  few  fresh  raspberries,  and  boiling 
all  together  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  it  nicely.  As  this  preserve  is 
not  worth  storing  away,  but  is  only  for  immediate  eating,  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  sugar  than  usual  will  be  found  enough :  it  answers  very  well 
for  children's  puddings,  or  for  a  nursery  preserve. 

Time.— From  }  to  i  hour  to  extract  the  juice  ;  20  minutes  to  i  hour 
to  boil  the  jelly.    Average  Cost,  from  Sd.  to  lod.  per  i-lb.  pot. 

Sufficient. — 8  quarts  of  currants  will  make  from  10  to  12  pots  of  jelly. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  July. 

Note. — Should  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  not  be  sufficient  for  some  tastes, 
add  an  extra  J  lb.  to  every  pint  of  juice,  making  altogether  i  lb. 

2144.— WHITE-CURRANT  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— White  currants ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  J  lb.  of 
good  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— Pick  the  currants  from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  into  a  jar ; 
place  this  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  until  the  juice 
is  well  drawn  from  the  fruit,  which  will  be  in  from  three-quarters  to  one 
hour.  Then  strain  the  currants  through  a  fine  cloth  or  jelly-bag;. do 
not  squeeze  them  too.much,  or  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear,  and  put  the  juice 
into  a  very  clean  preserving-pan,  with  the  sugar.  Let  this  simmer  gently 
over  a  clear  fire  until  it  is  firm,  and  keep  stirring  and  skimming  until  it  is 
done ;  then  pour  it  into  small  pots,  cover  them,  and  store  away  in  a  dry 
place. 

Time.— J  hour  to  draw  the  juice  ;  i  hour  to  boil  the  jelly.  AveTBge 
Cost,  from  Sd,  to  10^.  per  i-lb.  pot. 

Sufficient. — From  3  pints  to  2  quarts  of  fruit  should  yield  i  pint  of 
juice. 

Seasonable  in. July  and  August. 

2i45.^BAKED   DAMSONS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  8  oz.  of  pounded  sugar; 
melted  mutton  suet. 

Mode. — Choose  sound  fruit,  not  too  ripe ;  pick  off  the  stalks,  weigh  it, 
and  to  every  lb.  allow  the  above  proportion  of  pounded  sugar.    Put  the 
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fruit  into  large,  dry  stone  jars,  sprinkling  the  sugar  amongst  it ;  cover  the 
jars  with  saucers,  place  them  in  a  rather  cool  oven,  and  bake  the  fruit 
until  it  is  quite  tender.  When  cold,  cover  the  top  of  the  fruit  with  a  piece 
of  white  paper  cut  to  the  size  of  the  jar ;  pour  over  this  melted  mutton 
suet  about  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  the  tops  of  the  jars  with  thick  brown 
paper,  well  tied  down.  Keep  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  the  frait 
will  remain  good  till  the  following  Christmas,  but  not  much  longer. 

Time.— From  5  to  6  hours  to  bake  the  damsons,  in  a  very  cool  oven. 

Seasoni^ble  in  September  and  October. 

2i46.^DAMSON  CHEESE. 

bgredients.-'Damsons ;  to  every  lb.  of  fruit  pulp  allow  z  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 

Mode. — Pick  the  stalks  from  the  damsons,  and  put  them  into  a  pre- 
serving-pan ;  simmer  them  over  the  fire  ontil  they  are  soft,  oocasionaUy 
stirring  them ;  then  beat  them  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  put  the  pulp 
and  juice  into  the  preserving-pan,  with  sugar  in  the  above  proportiont 
having  previously  carefully  weighed  them.  Stir  the  sugar  well  in,  and 
simmer  the  damsons  slowly  for  2  hours.  Skim  well ;  then  boil  the  pre- 
serve quickly  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  looks  firm  and  hard  in  the 
spoon ;  put  it  quickly  into  shallow  pots,  or  very  tiny  earthenware  moulds, 
and,  when  cold,  cover  it  with  oiled  papers,  and  the  jars  with  tissue-paper 
brushed  over  on  both  sided  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  A  few  of  the  stones 
may  be  cracked,  and  the  kernels  boiled  with  the  damsons,  which  very  much 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 

Time.— I  hour  to  boil  the  damsons  without  the  sugar;  2  hours  to 
simmer  them  slowly,  \  hour  quickly.  Average  Oost,  from  6d,  to  8i, 
per  i-lb.  pot. 

Suf9lcient.~i  pint  of  damsons  to  make  a  very  small  pot  of  cheese. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  September  or  October. 

2147.-COMPOTE  OF  DAMSONS. 

Ingredients.^!  quart  of  damsons,  x  pint  of  syrup.  No.  21x5. 

Mode. — Procure  sound  ripe  damsons ;  pick  the  stalks  firom  them,  and 
put  them  into  boiling  8>'rup,  made  by  recipe  No.  2115.  Sinuner  them 
gently  until  the  fruit  is  tender,  but  not  sufficiently  soft  to  break ;  take  them 
up,  boil  the  syrup  for  5  minutes ;  pour  it  over  the  damsons,  and  serve. 
This  should  be  sent  to  table  in  a  glass  dish. 

Tiixie.— About  i  hour  to  simmer  the  damsons ;  5  minutes  tg  boil  the 
syrup.   Average  Cost,  gd. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

8§fM|0nable  in  September  and  October* 
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2x48.— DAMSON  JAM. 

Ingredianta.— Damsons ;  to  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  z  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— Have  the  fruit  gathered  in  dry  weather ;  pick  it  over,  and 
reject  any  that  is  at  all  blemished.  Stone  the  damsons,  weigh  them,  and 
to  every  lb.  allow  f  lb.  of  loaf  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  and  sugar  into 
a  preserving-pan;  keep  stirring  them  gently  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Boil  the  jam  for  about  an 
hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  it  commences  to  simmer  all  over  alike ;  it 
must  be  well  stirred  all  the  time,  or  it  will  be  Uable  to  bum  and  stick  to 
the  pan,  which  will  cause  the  jam  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 
When  the  jam  looks  firm,  and  the  juice  appears  to  set,  it  is  done.  Then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  put  into  pots,  cover  it  down,  when  quite  cold,  with 
oiled  and  egged  papers,  the  same  as  in  recipe  No.  2146,  and  store  it  away 
in  a  dry  place. 

Time.*— z  hour  after  the  jam  simmers  all  over.  Average  Cost,  from 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  pot 

Sxifflcient. — li  pint  of  damsons  for  a  lb.  pot. 

SeaBOnable«^Make  this  in  September  or  October. 

2149.-A  VERY  NICE  PRESERVE  OF  DAMSONS. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  quart  of  damsons  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Put  the  damsons  (which  should  be  picked  from  the  stalks  and 
quite  free  from  blemishes)  into  a  jar,  with  pounded  sugar  sprinkled  amongst 
them  in  the  above  proportion ;  tie  the  jar  closely  down,  set  it  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  cold  water ;  bring  it  gradually  to  boil,  and  simmer  gently  until  the 
damsons  are  soft,  without  being  broken.  Let  them  stand  till  cold ;  then 
strain  the  juice  from  them,  boil  it  up  well,  strain  it  through  a  jeliybag, 
and  pour  it  oVer  the  firuit.  Let  it  cool,  cover  with  oiled  papers,  and  the 
jars  with  tissue-paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an  eg^, 
and  store  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Time. — ^About  f  hour  to  simmer  the  fruit  after  the  water  boils ;  \  hour 
to  boil  the  juice. 

Bea80iiable.*-Make  this  in  September  or  October, 

2i5a-TO  PRESERVE  DAMSONS,  OR  ANY  KIND 
OF  PLUMS. 

(Useful  in  Winter.) 

Ingredients: — Damsons  or  plums ;  boiling  water. 
Mode. — Pick  the  frmt  into  clean  dry  stone  jars,  taking  care  to  leave 
out  all  that  are  broken  or  blemished,    When  full,  pour  boiling  w^ter  on 
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the  plums,  until  it  stands  one  inch  above  the  fruit ;  cut  a  piece  of  paper 
to  fit  the  inside  of  the  jar,  over  which  pour  melted  mutton-suet ;  cover 
down  with  brown  paper,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  When 
required  for  use,  the  suet  should  be  removed,  the  water  poured  off,  and 
the  jelly  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  used  and  mixed  with  the  fruit. 
Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 

2151.-COMPOTE  OF  GREEN  FIGS. 
Ingredients.— *i  pint  of  syrup,  No.  21 15,  ij  pint  of  green  figs,  the  rind 
of  i  lemon. 
Mode. — Make  a  sjmip  by  recipe  No.  21 15,  boiling  it  with  the  lemon- 
rind,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises.    Put  in  the  figs,  and  simmer  them  very 
slowly  until  tender ;  place  them  on  a  glass  dish ; 
COMPOTE  OF  rioa.  reduce  the  syrup  by  boiling  it  quickly  for  5 

minutes ;  take  out  the  lemon-peel,  pour  the  syrup  over  the  figs,  and  the 
compote,  when  cold,  will  be  ready  for  table.  A  little  port  wine,  or  lemon 
juice,  added  just  before  the  figs  are  done,  will  be  found  an  improvement 
Time.— 2  to  3  hours  to  stew  the  figs.  Average  Cost,  figs,  2s.  to  55. 
per  dozen. 
Seasonable  in  August  and  September.  ' 

2152— TO  BOTTLE   FRESH   FRUIT. 

(Very  Useful  in  Winter.) 

Ingredients. — Fresh  fruit,  such  as  currants,  raspberries,  cherries, 
gooseberries,  plums  of  all  kinds,  damsons,  &c. ;  wide^mouthed  glass 
bottles,  new  corks  to  fit  them  tightly. 

Mode. — Let  the  fruit  be  full  grown,  but  not  too  ripe,  and  gathered  in 
dry  weather.  Pick  it  off  the  stalks  without  bruising  or  breaking  the  skin, 
and  reject  any  that  is  at  all  blemished ;  if  gathered  in  the  damp,  or  if 
the  skins  are  cut  at  all,  the  fruit  will  mould.  Have  ready  some  perfectly 
dry  glass  bottles,  and  some  nice  new  soft  corks  or  bungs  ;  bum  a  match 
in  each  bottle,  to  exhaust  the  air,  and  quickly  place  the  fruit  in  to  be  pre* 
served ;  gently  cork  the  bottles,  and  put  them  into  a  very  cool  oven,  where 
let  them  remain  until  the  fruit  has  shrunk  away  a  fourth  part.  Then  take 
the  bottles  out ;  do  not  open  them,  but  immediately  beat  the  corks  in  tight, 
cut  off  the  tops,  and  cover  them  with  melted  resin.  If  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
the  fruit  will  remain  good  for  months  ;  and  on  this  principally  depends 
the  success  of  the  preparation;  for  if  stored  away  in  a  place  that  is  the 
least  damp,  the  fruit  will  soon  spoil. 

Tfane.— From  5  to  6  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven. 
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2153.-TO  BOTTLE  FRESH  FRUIT. 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — Any  kind  of  fresh  fruit,  such  as  currants,  cherries, 
gooseberries,  all  kinds  of  plums,  &c. ;  wide-moathed  glass  bottles,  new 
corks  to  fit  them  tightly. 

Mode.— The  fruit  must  be  full-grown,  not  too  ripe,  and  gathered  on  a 
fine  day.  Let  it  be  carefully  picked  and  put  into  the  bottles,  which  must 
be  clean  and  perfectly  dry.  Tie  over  the  tops  of  the  bottles  pieces  of 
bladder ;  stand  the  bottles  in  a  large  pot,  copper,  or  boiler,  with  cold 
water  to  reach  to  their  necks ;  kindle  a  fire  under,  let  the  water  boil,  and 
as  the  bladders  begin  to  rise  and  puff,  prick  them.  As  soon  as  the  water 
boils,  extinguish  the  fire,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  where  they  are,  to 
become  cold.  The  next  day  remove  the  bladders,  and  strew  over  the 
fruit  a  thick  layer  of  pounded  sugar ;  fit  the  bottles  with  corks,  and  let  each 
cork  lie  close  at  hand  to  its  own  bottle.  Hold  for  a  few  moments,  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  two  or  three  hghted  matches,  and  when  they  have 
filled  the  bottle-neck  with  gas,  and  before  they  go  out,  remove  them  very 
quickly ;  instantly  cork  the  bottle  closely,  and  dip  it  in  bottle  cement. 

Time. — Altogether  about  8  hours. 

2I54-— TO  BOTTLE  FRESH  FRUIT  WITH   SUGAR. 

iYery  Useful  in  Winter,) 

Ingredients. — Any  kind  of  fresh  fruit ;  to  each  quart  bottle  allow  i  lb. 
of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  dry  weather.  Pick  it  carefully, 
and  drop  it  into  clean  and  very  dry  quart  glass  bottles,  sprinkUng  over  it  the 
above  proportion  of  pounded  sugar  to  each  quart.  Put  the  corks  in  the 
bottles,  and  place  them  in  a  copper  of  cold  water  up  to  their  necks,  with 
small  hay- wisps  round  them,  to  prevent  the  bottles  from  knocking  together. 
Light  the  fire  under,  bring  the  water  gradually  to  boil,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  is  reduced  nearly  one  third.  Extinguish 
the  fire,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  in  the  water  until  it  is  perfectly  cold,  then 
take,  them  out,  make  the  corks  secure,  and  cover  them  with  melted  resin 
or  wax. 

Time. — About  i  hour  from  the  time  the  water  commences  to  boil. 

2i5s._TO  FROST  HOLLY  LEAVES. 

(For  Oarnishing  and  Decorating  Dessert  and  Supper  Dishes.) 

Ingredients. — Sprigs  of  holly,  oiled  butter,  coarsely-powdered  sugar. 
Mode. — Procure  some  nice  sprigs  of  holly ;  pick  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  wipe  them  with  a  clean  cloth  free  from  all  moisture ;  then 
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place  them  on  a  dish  near  the  fire,  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  but  not  too  neaf 
to  shrivel  the  leaves ;  dip  them  into  oiled  butter;  sprinkle  over  them  some 
coarsely-powdered  sugar,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  least  damp  would  spoil  their  appearance. 

Time. — About  lo  minutes  to  dry  before  the  fire. 

Seasonable.— These  may  be  made  at  any  time  ;  but  are  more  suitable 
for  winter  garnishes,  when  firesh  flowers  are  not  easily  obtained. 

2156.-TO  PRESERVE  GREEN  GINGER. 

Ingredients. — Green  ginger,  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  ginger  regularly  every  night  and  morning  into  firesh 
boihng  water  for  a  fortnight.  Remove  the  outside  skin  with  a  sharp  knife, 
boil  it  in  water  till  it  is  quite  soft,  and  slice  it  in  thin  slices.  Make  ready 
a  syrup  of  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  clarify  it,  and  put  the 
ginger  in  it.    Boil  till  it  is  clear. 

Time.— 14  days.  Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  .any  time. 

2157-MOCK  GINGER. 

Ingredients. — Young  carrots,  sugar,  ginger,  lemon-peel,  cayenne 
pepper. 

Mode.— Boil  small,  tender  carrots,  scrape  them  till  free  of  all  spots, 
and  cut  out  the  heart  or  middle  portion.  Steep  them  for  several  days  in 
frequentiy'Changed  water,  until  the  flavour  of  the  carrot  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Allow  one  quart  of  water  to  every  pound  of  prepared 
carrot,  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  oz.  of  whole  ginger,  and  the  thin  peel  of  a 
lemon.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily  till  the  carrots  are  transpa- 
rent ;  when  done,  add  sufficient  red  pepper  to  render  the  presene  as  hot 
as  it  is  required. 

Time.— 6  or  7  days.    Average  Cost,  gd.  per  lb. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  spring. 

2158.-BOTTLED  GOOSEBERRIES  FOR  PASTRY. 

Ingredients. — Unripe  gooseberries,  water. 

Mode.— Cut  off  the  green  leaves,  &c.,  of  some  gooseberries  which  have 
not  attained  their  full  growth,  and  put  them  into  wide-necked  bottles 
which  have  been  well  washed  and  dried.  Cork  them  loosely,  put  them 
in  a  pan  of  opld  water,  which  bring  to  boil  very  gradually.  Leave  the 
gooseberries  to  simmer  until  they  have  a  shrunken  appearance,  then 
take  the  bottles  out.  If  they  are  not  full,  take  the  contents  of  one  bottle 
to  fill  up  the  rest,  and  pour  sufficient  boiling  water  into  the  bottles  to 
cover  thergooseberries.    Cork  the  bottles  closely,  and  tie  a  bladder  over 
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the  top,  keeping  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place  till  wanted.  When  wanted  for 
cooking  purposes,  pour  some  of  the  water  away,  and  add  as  much  sugar 
as  would  be  necessary  for  fresh  fruit,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  fla- 
vour and  appearance. 

Time,— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  4//.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  in  May  and  June. 

2159 -COMPOTE  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Ingredients. — Syrup  made  by  recipe  No.  21 15;  to  a  pint  of  syrup 
allow  nearly  a  quart  of  gooseberries. 

Mode. — Top  and  tail  the  gooseberries,  which  should  not  be  very  ripe, 
and  pour  over  them  some  boiling  water ;  then  take  them  out,  and  plunge 
them  into  cold  water,  with  which  has  been  mixed  a  tablespoonful  of  vine- 
gar,  which  will  assist  to  keep  the  fruit  a  good  colour.  Make  a  pint  of  syrup 
by  recipe  No.  21 15,  and  when  it  boils,  drain  the  gooseberries  and  put 
them  in ;  simmer  them  gently  until  the  fruit  is  nicely  pulped  and  tender, 
without  being  broken ;  then  dish  the  gooseberries  on  a  glass  dish,  boil 
the  syrup  for  two  or  three  minutes,  pour  over  the  gooseberries,  and  serve 
cold. 

Time.— About  5  minutes  to  boil  the  gooseberries  in  the  syrup ;  3 
minutes  to  reduce  the  syrup.    Average 'Cost,  ^. 

Sufficient.— A  quart  of  gooseberries  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  June. 

2160.-GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  }  lb.  of  loaf  sugar ;  currant- 
juice. 

Mode. — Select  red,  hairy  gooseberries ;  have  them  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  when  quite  ripe,  without  being  too  soft.  Weigh  them ;  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  cut  off  the  tops  and  tails,  and  to  every  6  lbs.  of  fruit 
have  ready  half  a  pint  of  currant-juice,  drawn  as  for  jelly.  Put  the  goose- 
berries and  currant-juice  into  a  preserving-pan  ;  let  them  boil  tolerably 
quick,  keeping  them  well  stirred ;  when  they  begin  to  break,  add  to  them 
the  sugar,  and  keep  simmering  until  the  jam  becomes  firm,  carefully 
skimming  and  stirring  it,  that  it  does  not  burn  at  the  bottom.  It  should 
be  boiled  rather  a  long  time,  or  it  will  not  keep.  Put  it  into  pots  (not 
too  large) ;  let  it  get  perfectly  cold ;  then  cover  the  pots  down  with  oiled 
aud  egged  papers,  as  directed  for  red  currant  jelly,  No.  2143. 

Time. — About  i  hour  to  boil  the  gooseberries  in  the  currant-juice ; 
from  i  to  ^  hour  with  the  sugar.    Average  Cost,  per  lb.  pot  from  6</.  to  8 J. 

Sufficient.— Allow  li  pint  of  fruit  for  a  lb.  pot, 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  June  or  July. 
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2161.-GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

{Another  Mode,)  • 

Ingredients.— To  every  8  lbs.  of  red,  rough,  ripe  gooseberries,  allow 
I  quart  of  red-currant  juice,  5  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— Have  the  fruit  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  cut  off  the  tops 
and  tails.  Prepare  i  quart  of  red-currant  juice,  the  same  as  for  red- 
currant  jelly,  No.  2143 ;  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan  with  the  sugar  and 
keep  stirring  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Keep  it  boiling  for  about 
5  minutes ;  skim  well ;  then  put  in  the  gooseberries,  and  let  them  boil 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  then  turn  the  whole  into  an 
earthen  pan  and  let  it  remain  for  2  days.  Boil  the  jam  up  agam  until  it 
looks  clear ;  put  it  into  pots,  and  when  cold,  cover  with  oiled  paper,  and 
over  the  jars  put  tissue  paper,  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  store  away  in  a  dry  place.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making 
this  to  keep  the  jam  well  stirred  and  well  skimmed,  to  prevent  it  burning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  to  have  it  very  clear. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  boil  the  currant-juice  and  sugar,  after  the  latter 
is  dissolved ;  from  i  to  J  hour  to  simmer  the  gooseberries  the  first  time, 
i  hour  the  second  time  of  boiling.  Average  Oost,  from  8J.  to  lod,  per 
lb.  pot. 

Sufficient.— Allow  i^  pint  of  fruit  for  a  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  June  or  July, 

2162.— WHITE  OR  GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Ingredients. — Equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

Mode. — Select  the  gooseberries  not  very  ripe,  either  white  or  green, 
and  top  and  tail  them.  Boil  the  sugar  with  water  (allowing  half  a  pint  to 
every  lb.)  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it 
nses ;  then  put  in  the  gooseberries,  and  simmer  gently  till  clear  and  firm ;  try 
a  little  of  the  jam  on  a  plate ;  if  it  jellies  when  cold  it  is  done,  and  should 
be  poured  into  pots.  When  cold,  cover  with  oiled  paper,  and  tissue  paper, 
brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  unbeaten  white  of  an  eggy  and  store 
away  in  a  dry  place. 

Time. — }  hour  to  boil  the  sugar  and  water,  f  hour  the  jam.  Average 
Cost,  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  pot 

Sufficient. — Allow  i^  pint  of  fruit  for  a  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  June. 

2i63.^GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— Gooseberries ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  J  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 
Mode.— Put  the  gooseberries,  after  cutting  off  the  tops  and  tails,  into 
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a  pr^def  viDg.pkti,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are  quite  soft ;  then 
strain  them  through  a  sieve,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  the  juice  and  sugar  together  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  and  skimming  all  the  time ;  and  if  the  jelly 
appears  firm  when  a  little  of  it  is  poured  on  a  plate,  it  is  done,  and  should 
then  he  taken  up  and  put  into  small  pots.  Cover  the  pots  with  oiled  and 
egged  papers,  the  same  as  for  currant  jelly,  No.  2143,  and  store  away  in  a 
dry  place. 

Time. — \  hour  to  simmer  the  gooseberries  without  the  }  hour  neces- 
sary to  boil  the  juice.     Average  Cost,  from  8</.  to  lod,  per  ^-Ib.  pot. 

Seasonable  in  July. 

2164.-GRAPE  JAM. 

Ingredients.— Unripe  grapes,  sugar. 

Mode. — The  grapes  must  not  be  quite  ripe,  and  they  should  be  most 
carefully  picked,  all  unsound  ones  being  taken  out.  Allow  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  z  lb.  of  grapes.  Use  no  water,  but  wash  the  frmt  gently.  Put 
the  fruit  into  a  preserving-pan,  layer  for  layer  with  the  sugar.  Boil 
rather  quickly,  stirring  always.    Pour,  when  cool,  into  pots,  as  usual. 

Time.-- J  hour.    Average  Cost,  5^.  per  lb. 

'Seasonable  in  July  and  August. 

2i65.-c6mPOTE   of  greengages. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  syrup  made  by  recipe  No.  21 15,  i  quart  of 
greengages. 

Mode. — Make  a  syrup  by  recipe  No.  21 15,  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  the 
greengages  when  the  syrup  is  boiling,  having  previously  removed  the 
stalks  and  stones  from  the  fruit.  Boil  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  until  the  fruit  is  tender;  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  break,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  dish  would  be  spoiled  were  the  fruit  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
Take  the  greengages  carefully  out,  places  them  on  a  glass  dish,  boil  the 
syrup  for  another  5  minutes,  let  it  cool  a  little,  pour  over  the  fruit,  and, 
when  cold,  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Time.— i  hour  to  simmer  the  fruit,  5  minutes  the  syrup.  Average 
Cost,  in  fuU  season,  loi. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September 

2166.-GREENGAGE   JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit,  weighed  before  being  stoned^ 
allow  f  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 
&Iode.^Divide  the  greengages,  take  out  the  stones,  and  put  them  into 
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a  preserviog'paxL  Bring  the  fruit  to  a  boil,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  keep 
stirring  k  over  a  gentle  fire  until  it  is  melted.  Remove  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  and  jost  before  the  jam  is  done,  boil  it  rapidly  for  5  minutes.  To 
ascertain  when  k  is  sufficiently  boiled,  pour  a  little  on  a  plate,  and  if  the 
syrup  thickens  and  appears  firm,  it  is  done.  Have  ready  half  the  kernels 
blanched;  put  them  into  the  jam,  give  them  one  boil,  and  pour  the 
preserve  into  pots.  When  cold,  cover  down  with  oiled  papers,  and  over 
these  tissue  paper,  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Time.—f  hour  after  the  sugar  is  added.  Average  Cost,  from  6d^  to 
Sd.  per  lb.  pot 

Siifficient.^Allow  about  i^  pint  of  fruit  for  every  lb.  pot  of  jam. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  August  or  September. 

2167.-TO  PRESERVE  AND  DRY  GREENGAGES. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  lb.  of  fruit,  i  pint  of 
water. 

Mode.— For  this  purpose  the  fruit  must  be  used  before  it  is  quite  ripe, 
and  part  of  the  stalk  must  be  left  on.  Weigh  the  fruit,  rejecting  all  that 
is  in  the  least  degree  blemished,  and  put  it  into  a  lined  saucepaii  with  the 
sugar  and  water,  which  should  have  been  previously  boiled  together  to  a 
rich  syrup.  Boil  the  fruit  in  this  for  ip  minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and  drain  the  greengages.  The  next  day,  boil  up  the  syrup  and  put  in  the 
fruit  again,  and  let  it  simmer  for  3  minutes,  and  drain  the  syrup  away. 
Continue  this  process  for  5  or  6  days,  and  the  last  time  place  the 
greengages,  when  drained,  on  a  hair-sieve,  and  put  them  in  an  oven  or 
warm  spot  to  dry ;  keep  them  in  a  box,  with  paper  between  each  layer»  in 
a  place  free  from  damp. 

Time.— 10  minutes  the  first  time  of  boiling. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  August  or  September. 

2168.-PRESERVED  .GREENGAGES  IN   SYRUP. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  x  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  pint  of 
water. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  about  10  minutes; 
divide  the  greengages,  take  out  the  stones,  put  the  fruit  into  the  symp, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  nearly  tender.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  put  it 
into  a  large  pan,  and,  the  next  day,  boil  it  up  again  for  about  10 
minutes  with  the  kernels  from  the  stones,  which  should  be  blanched. 
Put  the  fruit  carefully  into  jars^  pour  over  it  the  syrup,  and,  when  cold, 
cover  down,  so, that  the  air  is  quite  excluded.  Let  the  syrup  be  well 
skimmed  both  the  first  and  second  day  of  boiling,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
clear. 
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fime.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  syrup ;  i  hour  to  simnl6f  the  £nlit  the 
first  day,  10  minutes  the  second  day.  Average  Cost,  from  6d,  to  8i. 
per  lb.  pot. 

Snfflcient.— Allow  about  i  pint  of  fruit  to  fill  a  i-lb.  pot. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  August  or  September. 

2169.-.ICED  CURRANTS. 

{For  Dessert.) 

Ingredients.—  i  pint  of  water,  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  currants,  pounded 
sugar. 

Mode. ^Select  very  fine  bunches  of  red  or  white  currants,  and  well 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Mix  these  with  the  water ;  then  take  the 
currants,  a  bunch  at  a  time,  and  dip  them  in;  let  them  drain  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  roll  them  in  very  finely-pounded  sugar.  Lay  them  to 
dry  on  paper,  when  the  sugar  will  crystallise  round  each  currant,  and 
have  a  very  pretty  effect.  All  fresh  fruit  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner;  and  a  mixture  of  various  fruits,  iced  in  this  manner  and  arranged 
on  one  dish,  looks  very  well  for  a  summer  dessert. 

Time.— i  day  to  dry  the  fruit.  Average  Cost,  Sd,  for  a  pint  of  iced 
currants. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2170.-PRE8ERVED    MULBERRIES. 

Ingredients.— To  z  lbs.  of  fruit  and  i  pint  of  juice  allow  2^  lbs.  of  loaf 

sugar. 
Mode.— Put  some  of  the  fruit  into  a  pre-  ~ 

serving-pan,  and  simmer  it  gently  until  the 

juice  is  well  drawn.    Strain  it  through  a  bag, 

measure  it,  and  to  every  pint  allow  the  above 

proportion  of  sugar  and  fruit.    Put  the  sugar 

into  the  preserving-pan,  moisten  it  with  the 

juice,  boil  it  up,  skim  well,  and  then  add  the 

mulberries,  which  should  be  ripe,  but  not  soft 

enough  to  break  to  a  pulp.    Let  them  stand 
in  the  syrup  till  warm  through,  then  set  them 
on  the  fire  to  boil  gently ;  when  half  done,  turn 
them    carefully  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let, 
them  remain  till  the  next  day;  then  boil  them  .,^«.„«, 

as   before,  and  when  the  syrup  is  thick,  and 

becomes  firm  when  cold,  put  the  preserve  into  pots.  In  making  this, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  mulberries :  this  may  be  avoided 
by  very  gentle  stirring,  and  by  simmering  the  frxiit  very  slowly. 

-      '  1 
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Time. — J  hour  to  extract  the  juice ;  i  hour  to  boil  the  mulberries  the 
first  time,  J  hour  the  second  time. 
Seaso2iable  in  August  and  September. 

MnUwriy.— Mulberries  are  esteemed  for  their  highly  aromatic  flavour,  atul  their  sab-acid 
nature.  They  are  considered  as  cooling,  laxative  and  generallv  wholesome.  This  fruit  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  appear  to  have  preferred  it  to  every  other.  The  mulberry- 
tree  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  1^8.  being  first  planted  at  Sion  House, 
where  the  original  trees  still  thrive.  The  planting  of  them  was  much  encouraged  by  King 
James  I.,  about  i6os  ;  and  considerable  attempts  were  made  at  that  time  to  rear  silk-worms  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  making  silk ;  bat  these  endeavours  have  always  failed,  the 
climate  being  scarcely  warm  enough. 

2171.-.TO  PRESERVE  MORELLO   CHERRIES. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  cherries  allow  li  lb.  of  sugar,  i  gill  of 
water. 

Mode.— -Select  ripe  cherries;  pick  off  the  stalks  and  reject  all  that 
have  any  blemished.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  5  minutes ; 
put  in  the  cherries,  and  boil  them  for  lo  minutes,  removing  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Then  turn  the  fruit,  &c.,  into  a  pan,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
next  day,  when  boil  it  all  again  for  another  10  minutes,  and,  if  necessary, 
skim  welL  Put  the  cherries  into  small  pots  ^  pour  over  them  the  syrup, 
and,  when  cold,  cover  down  with  oiled  papers,  and  the  tops  of  the  jars 
with  tissue  paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Time.— Altogether,  25  minutes  to  boil.  Average  Oost,  from  Sd,  to 
lod,  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable.-— Make  this  in  July  or  August. 

Tilt  Oherry-tree  In  Rome.— The  cherry-tree  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  LucoUas,  about 
seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era :  but  the  capital  of  the  world  knew  not  at  first  how  to  ap- 
preciate this  present  as  it  deserved;  tor  the  cherry-tree  was  propagated  so  slowly  in  Italy  that 
more  than  a  century  after  its  introduction  it  was  iiar  from  bemg  generally  cultivated.  The 
Romans  distinguished  three  principal  species  of  cherries — the  Aprontan,  of  a  bright  red,  with  a 
firm  and  delicate  pulp ;  the  Lutatian^  verv  black  and  sweet ;  the  CoQilian,  round  and  stabby» 
and  much  esteemed.  The  cherry  embellished  the  third  course  in  Rome  and  the  second  at 
Athens. 

2172.-PRESERVED  NECTARINES. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  pint  of  water;  nec- 
tarines. 

Mode. — Divide  the  nectarines  in  two,  take  out  the  stones,  and  make  a 
strong  83nrup  with  sugar  and  water  in  the  above  proportion.  Put  in  the 
nectarines,  and  boil  them  until  they  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  sugar. 
Keep  the  fruit  as  whole  as  possible,  and. turn  it  carefully  into  a  pan.  The 
next  day  boil  it  again  for  a  few  minutes,  take  out  the  nectarines,  put  them 
into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  quickly  for  5  minutes,  pour  it  over  the  firuit,  and, 
when  cold,  cover  the  preserve  down.  The  syrup  and  preserve  must  be 
carefully  skimmed,  or  it  will  not  be  clear. 
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Time.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  sugar  and  water ;  20  minutes  to  boil  the 
fruit  the  first  time,  10  minutes  the  second  time ;  5  minutes  to  boil  the 
syrup. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September,  but  cheapest  in  September. 

2173.-STEWED   NORMANDY   PIPPINS. 

Ingredients.—  i  lb.  of  Normandy  pippins,  i  quart  of  water,  i  tea- 
spoonfal  of  powdered  cinnamon,  ^  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  i  lb.  of 
moist  sugar,  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Well  wash  the  pippins,  and  put  them  into  i  quart  of  water 
with  the  above  proportion  of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  let  them  stand 
13  hours;  then  put  these  all  together  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  lemon 
sliced  thinly,  and  half  the  moist  sugar.  Let  them  boil  slowly  until  the 
pippins  are  half  done ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  simmer 
until  they  are  quite  tender.    Serve  on  glass  dishes  for  dessert. 

Time.— 2  to  3  hours.    Average  Cost,  15. 

Seasonable.— Suitable  for  a  winter  dish. 

2174.-ICED  ORANGES. 

Ingredients. — Oranges ;  to  every  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  allow  the 
whites  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  well,  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  beat  this 
mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Skin  the  oranges,  remove  as  much  of  the 
white  pith  as  possible  without  injuring  the  pulp  of  the  fruit;  pass  a  thread 
through  the  centre  of  each  orange,  dip  them  into  the  sugar,  and  tie  them 
to  a  stick.  Place  this  stick  across  the  oven,  and  let  the  oranges  remain 
until  dry,  when  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  balls  of  ice.  They  make 
a  pretty  dessert  or  supper  dish.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  oven 
too  fierce,  or  the  oranges  would  scorch  and  acquire  a  brown  colour,  which 
would  entirely  spoil  their  appearance. 

Time. — From  ^  to  i  hour  to  dry  in  a  moderate  oven.  Average  Cost, 
lid.  each. 

Sufficient. — i  lb.  of  sugar  to  ice  12  oranges. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

The  First  Onage-Tree  in  Fraaoe.— The  first  orange*tree  cultivated  in  the  centre  of  France 
was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  at  Fontainebleau.  It  was  called  Ls  Connitablt  (the  Constable^ 
because  it  bad  beloDRed  to  the  Connitable  de  Bonrboo,  and  had  been  confiscated,  together  with 
all  property  belonging  to  that  prince,  after  his  revolt  against  the  sovereign. 

2175.-COMPOTE  OF  ORANGES. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  syrup  No.  21 15,  6  oranges. 

Mode. — Peel  the  oranges,  remove  as  much  of  the  white  pith  as  possible, 
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and  divide  them  into  small  pieces  without  breaking  the  thin  skin  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Make  the  syrup  by 
recipe  No.  21 15,  adding  the  rind  of  the  orange 

cut  into  thin  narrow  strips.    When  the  sjrup  has 

COMPOTE  OF  oKAkoEB,  ^^^  well-skimffled,  and  is  quite  clear,  put  in  the 
pieces  of  orange,  and  simmer  them  for  5  minutes. 
Take  them  out  carefully  with  a  spoon  without  breaking  them,  and  arrange 
them  on  a  glass  dish.  Reduce  the  syrup  by  boiling  it  quickly  until  thick  ; 
let  it  cool  a  little,  pour  it  over  the  oranges,  and,  when  cold,  they  will  be 
ready  for  table. 

Thne.— 10  minutes  to  boil  the  syrup ;  5  minutes  to  simmer  the  oranges ; 
5  minutes  to  reduce  the  syrup.    Average  GOBt,  gi. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

The  Orange  in  Portugal.— The  oranfce,  known  under  the  name  of  '*  Portngal  Orange/'  came 
origioallv  from  China.  Not  more  than  two  centuries  a^o,  the  Portaguese  brought  thence  the  first 
scion,  which  has  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  we  now  see  entire  forests  of  orange-trees  in 
Portugal. 

2176.— ORANGE   MARMALADE. 

Ingredients. — Equal  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar  and  Seville  oranges ;  to 
12  oranges  allow  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Let  there  be  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar  and  Seville  oranges, 
and  allow  the  above  proportion  of  water  to  every  dozen  oranges.  Peel 
them  carefully,  remove  a  little  of  the  white  pith,  and  boil  the  rinds  in 
water  2  hours,  changing  the  water  three  times  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
bitter  taste.  Break  the  pulp  into  small  pieces,  take  out  all  the  pips,  and 
cut  the  boiled  rind  into  chips.  Make  a  syrup  with  the  sugar  and  water  ; 
boil  this  well,  skim  it,  and  when  clear,  put  in  the  pulp  and  chips.  Boil  all 
together  from  20  minutes  to  i  an  hour ;  pour  it  into  pots,  and,  when  cold, 
cover  down  with  bladders  or  tissue  paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with 
the  white  of  an  egg.  The  juice  and  grated  rind  of  2  lemons  to  every 
dozen  of  oranges,  added  with  the  pulp  and  chips  to  the  syrup,  are  a  very 
great  improvement  to  this  marmalade. 

Time. — 2  hours  to  boil  the  orange  rinds ;  10  minutes  to  boil  the  symp  ; 
20  minutes  to  i  hour  to  boil  the  marmalade.    Average  Cost,  from  6i.  to  . 
Sd.  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable.— This  should  be  made  in  March  or  Apol,  as  Seville 
oranges  are  then  in  perfection. 

2177-ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

(Another  Mode.) 
Ingredients.—Equal  weight  of  Seyil|e  oranges  and  sugar ;  to  every  lb. 

of  sugar  allow  ^  pint  of  water. 
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Mode. — ^Weigh  the  sugar  and  oranges,  score  the  skin  across,  and  take 
it  off  in  qnarters.  Boil  these  quarters  in  a  muslin  bag  in  water  until  they 
are  quite  soft,  and  they  can  be  pierced  easily  with  the  head  of  a  pin ;  then 
cut  them  into  chips  about  i  inch  long,  and  as  thin  as  possible.  Should 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  white  stringy  pulp,  remove  it  before  cutting  the 
rind  into  chips.  Split  open  the  oranges,  scrape  out  the  best  part  of  the 
pulp,  with  the  juice,  rejecting  the  white  pith  and  pips.  Make  a  syrup  with 
the  sugar  and  water;  boil  it  until  clear;  then  put  in  the  chips,  pulp,  and 
juice,  and  boil  the  marmalade  from  20  minutes  to  i  an  hour,  removing  all 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  In  boiling  the  syrup,  clear  it  carefully  from  the  scum 
before  the  oranges  are  added  to  it. 

Time.— '3  hours  to  boil  the  rinds,  10  minutes  the  syrup,  20  minutes  to  ^ 
hour  the  marmalade.    Average  Coat,  04,  to  8^.  per  lb.  pot. 

SeasouaUe,— -Make  this  in  March  or  Aprilf  when  Seville  oranges  are 
in  perfection, 

Oimofe  and  Glovie.— It  appears  to  bare  been  the  custom  fonnerly  in  England  to  make  new 
year's  presents  with  oranges  stuck  fell  with  cloves.  We  read  in  one  of  Ben  Jonsons 
pieces,  the  *'  Cbrifftoias  Masque,"  «  He  has  an  orange  and  rotcnary,  but  not  a  clove  to  stick  in 
It." 

2178.— AN  EASY  WAY  OF  MAKING  ORANGE 
MARMALADE. 

IngFedients.— To  every  lb.  of  pulp  allow  li  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Choose  some  fine  large  oranges ;  put  them  whole  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  stew  them  until  they  become 
perfectly  tender,  changing  the  water  2  or  3  times ;  drain  them,  take  ofif  the 
rind,  remove  the  pips  from  the  pulp,  weig^  it,  and  to  every  pound  allow' 
li  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  the  water  the  oranges  were  last 
boiled  in.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  10  minutes ;  put  in  the 
pulp,  boil  for  another  10  minutes ;  then  add  the  peel  cut  into  strips,  and 
boil  the  marmalade  for  another  10  minutes,  which  completes  the  process. 
Pour  it  into  jars ;  let  it  cool ;  then  cover  down  with  bladders,  or  tissue 
paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  boil  the  oranges ;  altogether  i  hour  to  boil  the 
marmalade.    Average  Goat,  from  6d.  to  Sd,  per  lb.  pot 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  March  ox  ApriL 

2i79.~MARMALADE  (HOGARTH'S  RECIPE). 
Illgredient8.-~To  every  lb.  of  Seville  oranges,  weighed  before  boiling, 
add  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Carefully  wipe  the  oranges  and  weigh  them ;  boil  them  slowly 
in  as  much  water  as  will  float  them  ;  as  soon  as  the  rinds  can  be  easily 
pierced  with  the  head  of  a  pin  take  them  out  and  drain  them.  Halve  and 
quarter  them :  remove  with  a  silver  spoon  all  the  pulp  and  pips,  and  slice 

2  L 
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thQ  vinds  as  finely  as  possible!  and  add  to  the  juice  and  pulp,  having  care- 
fully removed  every  pip.  Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  in  the  above 
proportions  by  placing  the  sugar  and  water  in  a  pan  over-night,  and  in 
the  morning  boiling  it  until  of  the  consistency  of  oil ;  let  it  cool,  add  the 
orange-pulp  and  rind,  and  slowly  boil  for  half  an  hour  after  coming  to  the 
boiling-point. 

Time. — i  hour  to  boO  the  syrup;  i  hour  to  boil  the  marmalade. 
Average  Oosti  yi.  per  lb,  jfot, 

Seaaonable  in  March  6r  April, 

ai8o.-ORANGE    MARMALADE  MADE   WITH  HONEY. 

Ingredient8.^To  z  quart  of  the  juice  and  pulp  of  Seville  oranges 
allow  2  lbs.  of  honey,  i  lb.  of  the  rind. 

Mode.^Peel  the  oranges  and  boil  the  rind  in  water  until  tender,  and 
cut  it  into  strips.  Take  away  the  pips  from  the  juice  and  pulp,  and  put  it, 
with  the  honey  and  chips,  into  a  preserving-pan ;  boil  all  together  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  marmalade  is  of  the  proper  consistency; 
put  it  into  pots  and,  when  cold,  cover  down  with  bladders. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  boil  the  rind>  i  hour  the  marmalade.  Average 
Oosty  from  jd.  to  qd,  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasoxiable.— Make  this  in  March  or  April. 

3i8i.— TO  PRESERVE  ORANGES- 

XngredleatB.— Oranges;  to  every  lb.  of  juice  and  pulp  allow  2  lbs.  of 
loaf  sugar ;  to  every  pint  of  water  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode^-^WhoUy  grate  or  peel  the  oranges,  taking  off  only  the  thin  out- 
side portion  of  the  rind.  Make  a  small  incision  where  the  stalk  is  taken 
out,  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  juice  as  can  be  obtained,  and  preserve  it 
in  a  basin  with  the  pulp  that  accompanies  it  Put  the  orange^  into  cold 
water ;  let  them  stand  for  3  days,  changing  the  water  twice ;  then  boil  them 
in  fresh  water  till  they  are  very  tender,  and  put  them  to  drain.  Make  a 
syrup  with  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  and  water,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  oranges ;  let  them  stand  in  it  for  2  or  3  days ;  then  drain  them  well. 
Weigh  the  juice  and  pulp,  allow  double  their  weight  of  sugar,  and  boil 
them  together  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  which  must  all  be  carefully 
removed ;  put  in  the  oranges,  boil  them  for  xo  minutes,  place  them  in  jars, 
pour  over  them  the  syrup,  and,  when  cold,  cover  down.  They  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  a  week. 

Time,— 3  days  for  the  oranges  to  remain  in  water,  3  days  in  the  syrup ; 
i  hour  to  boil  the  pulp,  10  minutes  the  oranges. 

Seasonable.— This  preserve  should  be'  made  in  February  or  March, 
vfhen  oranges  are  plentiful, 
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itiS2.-0RANGES  AND  LEMONS  PRESERVED  WHOLE. 

IngredientB.—S  lbs.  of  sugar-candy,  i  quart  of  water,  orangos  or 
lemons. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar  and  water  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  and  make  a 
syrup  of  it.  See  that  the  fruit  is  good  and  sound,  put  it  whole  into  the 
syrup  and  boil  very  slowly  till  only  half  the  syrup  is  left.  When  quite 
cold  put  into  jars,  adding  a  wineglassful  of  rum  to  every  pint  of  syrup 
made. 

Time.— a  hours. 

Seasonable.--February  or  March  for  oranges ;  November  to  April  for 
lemons. 

S183.-ORANGE  SALAD. 

Ul^redielltB.— 6  orangeS)  ^  lb.  of  muscatel  raisins,  2  oz.  of  pounded 
attgar,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Mode.-'Peel  5  of  the  oranges ;  divide  them  into  slices  without  break- 
ing the  pulp,  and  arrange  them  on  a  glass  dish.  Stone  the  raisins,  mix 
them  with  the  sugar  and  brandy  and  mingle  them  with  the  oranges. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  other  orange  over  the  whole,  and  the  dish  is 
ready  {6r  table.  A  little  pounded  spice  may  be  put  in  when  the  flavour  is 
liked ;  but  this  ingredient  must  be  added  very  sparingly. 

Average  Cost,  15.  3^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

2i84.^COMPOTE  OF  PEACHES. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  syrup,  No.  2115,  about  15  small  peaches. 

Mode. — Peaches  that  are  not  very  large,  and  that  would  not  look  well 
for  dessert^  answer  very  nicely  for  a  compote.  Divide  the  peaches,  take 
out  the  stones,  and  pare  the  fruit ;  make  a  syrup  by  recipe  No.  21 15,  put 
in  the  peaches  and  stew  them  gently  for  about  10  minutes.  Take  them  out 
without  breaking,  arrange  them  on  a  glass  dish,  boil  the  syrup  for  2  or  3 
minutes,  let  it  cool,  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and,  when  cold,  it  will  be  ready^ 
for  table. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  15. 6d. 

Boffioient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

FmmIi  ftDd  HaotartM.— The  peach  and  nectarine,  which  ore  among  the  most  deUcioat  of  onr 
fnilis,  are  conaidered  as  varieties  of  the  same  speciesi  tirodaced  by  caltiTation.  The.fonner  is 
charactericed  by  a  rery  delicate  down.  whUa  the  latter  is  smooth ;  but  as  a  proof  of  their  identity 
as  to  species,  trees  have  borne  peaches  on  one  part  and  nectarines  on  another ;  and  even  a  sm^b 
fruit  has  had  down  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  none ;  the  trees  are  almost  exactly  alike,  as  well 
as  the  Mossoms.  Pliny  states  that  the  peach  was  originally  brought  from  Persia,  where  it  frwws 
patnraUy.  At  lAontx/suU,  a  village  near  Paris,  almost  the  whole  population  is  employed  m  the 
coltivation  of  peaches ;  and  this  occapatioa  hss  maintained  the  inhabitants  for  ages,  and  in 
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consequence  they  raise  better  peaches  than  anywhere  else  in  France.  In  Maryland  and  Vircjnta 
peaches  grow  nearly  wild,  in  orchards  resembfing  forests ;  but  the  frnit  is  of  very  little  value  for 
the  table^  being  employed  cnily  in  fattening  hogs  and  for  the  distillation  of  peaich  brandy.  Oa 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  peaches  grow  wild  amone  the  cornfields  and  in  me  monnfainm  and 
are  dried  as  an  article  of  food.  The  young  leaves  otthe  peach  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery, 
from  their  agreeable  flavour :  and  a  liqueur  resembling  the  fine  noyeau  of  Martiniqae  may  be 
•  made  by  steeping  them  in  brandv  sweetened  with  sugar  and  fined  with  milk;  gin  may  alao  be 
flavoured  in  the  same  manner.  The  kernels  of  the  fnut  have  the  same  flavour.  The  nectarine 
is  said  to  have  received  iu  name  from  nectar,  the  particular  drink  of  th«  gods.  Though  it  is 
considered  as  the  same  species  as  the  peach,  it  is  not  known  which  of  the  varieties  come  from 
the  other,  the  nectarine  is  by  some  considered  as  the  superior  fruit. 

2i85.-^PEACHES  IN   BRANDY. 

(A  simple  recipe  for  Preserve.) 

Ingredients.-— 6  lbs.  of  peaches,  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  3  pints  of  best 
pale  French  brandy. 

Mode.—The  fruit  must  not  be  too  ripe ;  peel  it,  then  weigh,  and  pnt  it 
into  ajar  with  sugar  and  brandy  in  the  above  proportions.  Cork  it  Well, 
set  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  the  water  does  not  come 
over  the  top  of  the  jar.    Boil  till  tender,  then  keep  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Time.— J  hour. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

2186.-PEACHES  PRESERVED  IN  BRANDY. 

Ingredients.—To  every  lb.  of  fruit,  weighed  before  being  stoned, 
allow  i  lb.  of  finely  pounded  sugar ;  brandy. 

Mode.— Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  dry  weather;  wipe  and  weigh  it, 
and  remove  the  stones  as  carefully  as  possible,  without  injuring  the 
peaches  much.  Put  them  into  ajar,  sprinkle  amongst  them  pounded  loaf 
sugar  in  the  above  proportion,  and  pour  brandy  over  the  fruit.  Cover 
the  jar  down  closely,  place  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire, 
and  bring  the  brandy  to  the  simmering-point,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 
Take  the  fruit  out  carefully,  without  breaking  it ;  put  it  into  small  jars, 
pour  over  it  the  brandy,  and  when  cold,  exclude  the  air  by  covering  the 
jars  with  bladders,  or  tissue  paper  brushed  o\'er  on  both  sides  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Apricots  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  and,  if 
properly  prepared,  will  be  found  delicious. 

Time. — From  10  to  20  minutes  to  bring  the  brandy  to  the  simmeriDg- 
point. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

2187.-BAKED  PEARS. 

^  Ilxgredients.— 12  pears,  the  rind  of  i  lemon,  6  cloves,  xo  whole  all- 
spice ;  to  every  pint  of  water  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— Pare  and  cut  the  pears  into  halves,  and  should  they  be  very 
large,  into  quarters ;  leave  the  stalks  on  and  carefully  remove  the  cores. 
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PIa.ce  them  in  a  clean  baking-jar,  with  a  closely-fitting  lid  ;  add  to  them 
the  lemon-rind  cut  in  strips,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  the  cloves,  pounded 
allspice,  and  sufficient  water  just  to  cover  the  whole,  with  sugar  in  the 
above  proportion..  Cover  the  jar  down  closely,  put  it  into^a  very  cool  oven, 
and  bake  the  pears  from  5  to  6  hours,  but  be  very  careful  that  the  oven 
is  not  too  hot.  To  improve  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  a  few  drops  of  prepared 
cochineal  may  be  added ;  but  this  will  not  be  found  necessary  if  the  pears 
are  very  gently  baked. 

Time. — Large  pears,  5  to  6  hours,  in  a  very  slow  oven.  Average 
Cost,  id.  to  7d.  each. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  January. 

Pear.— The  pear,  like  the  apple,  is  indigenous  in  this  coontry ;  but  the  wfld  pear  is  a  very 
tinsatisfactory  fruit.  The  best  varieties  were  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  who 
cultivated  them  with  care,  and  probably  introduced  some  of  their  best  sorts  into  this  island,  to 
which  others  were  added  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  monasteries.  The  Dutch  and  Flemlnas,  as 
well  as  the  French,  have  excelled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pear,  and  most  of  the  large  varieties 
introduced  are  from  France  and  Flanders.  The  pear  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  a  longer  liver  than  the 
ap^e ;  it  has  been  known  to  exist  for  centuries.  There  are  now  about  150  varieties  of  this 
fruit.  Though  perfectly  wholesome  when  ripe,  the  pear  is  not  so  when  green ;  but  in  this 
state  it  is  fit  for  stewing.  An  agreeable  beverage,  called  perry,  is  made  from  peers,  and  the 
varieties  which  are  least  nt  for  eating  make  the  best  perry. 

2188.-.PRE8ERVED   PEARS. 

Ingredients.— Jargonelle  pears ;  to  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  pint  of 
water. 

Mode. — Procure  some  Jargonelle  pears,  not  too  ripe ;  put  them  into 
a  stewpan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  simmer  them  till 
rather  tender,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  break  ;  then  put  them  into  cold 
water.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  5  minutes,  skim  well,  put  in 
the  pears,  and  simmer  them  gently  for  5  minutes.  Repeat  the  simmering 
for  3  successive  days,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  fruit  break.  The  last  time 
of  boiling,  the  syrup  should  be  made  rather  richer,  and  the  fruit  boiled 
for  10  minutes.  When  the  pears  are  done,  drain  them  from  the  syrup, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  cool  oven ;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
syrup,  and  dried  as  they  arc  wanted. 

Time. — i  hour  to  simmer  the  pears  in  water,  20  minutes  in  the  syrup. 
Average  Cost,  id.  to  2d,  each. 

Seasonable. — Most  plentiful  in  September  and  October* 

2189.-STEWED  PEARS. 

Ingredients. — 8  large  pears,  5  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  6  cloves,  6  whole 
allspice,  ^  pint  of  water,  ^  pint  of  port,  a  few  drops  of  prepared  cochi- 
neal. 

Mode*— Pare  the  pearsi  halve  them,  remove  the  cores,,  and  leave  the 
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stalks  on ;  put  them  into  a  lined  saucepan  with  the  above  ingredients,  and 
let  them  simmer  very  gently  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  3  to  4 
hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pears. 
They  should  be  watched,  and,  when  done,  care- 
fully lifted  out  on  to  a  glass  dish  without  break- 
ing them.  Boil  up  the  syrup  quickly  for  2  or  3 
STBWBD  psARs.  minutcs ;  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  pour  it  over 

the  pears,  and  let  them  get  perfectly  cold.    To  improve  the  colour  of  the 
fruit,  a  few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added,  which  rather 
enhances  the  beauty  of  this  dish.    The  fruit  must  not  be  boiled  fast,  but 
only  simmered,  and  watched  that  it  be  not  too  much  done. 
Time.— 3  to  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  January. 

ThB  Bon  Ohrtftiaii  PMr.*~Tb6  valuable  Tarietjr  of  pear,  called  Bon  ChritiM,  which  comes  to 
our  table  in  winter,  either  raw  or  cooked,  receiTeid  its  name  through  the  fc^krwing  incrident  :— 
Lonia  XL,  King  of  France, had  sent  for  St.  Franfoia  de  Paole  ttom  the  lower  part  of  Calabria, 
in  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  health  through  his  intercession.  The  saint  brought  with  him  thf 
•eeda  of  this  pear ;  and  as  he  was  called  at  court  Le  Bon  ChrititH,  this  fruit  obtained  the  nazue  of 
him  to  whom  France  owed  its  introducti  on. 

^190.— PINEAPPLE  CHIPS. 

Izigrediente. — Pineapples;  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Pare  and  slice  the  fruit  thinly,  put  it  on  dishes,  and  strew  over 
it  plenty  of  pounded  sugar.  Keep  it  in  a  hot  closet,  or  very  slow  oven, 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  turn  the  fruit  every  day  until  dry ;  then  put  the 
pieces  of  pine  on  tins,  and  place  them  in  a  quick  oven  for  ten  minutes. 
Let  them  cool,  and  store  them  away  in  dry  boxes  with  paper  betweeo 
each  layer. 

Time.— 8  to  10  days. 

Seasonable. — Foreign  pines,  in  Julfr  and  August. 

2191.-PRESERVED  PINEAPPLE. 

IngMdients,-— To  every  lb.  of  fruit,  weighed  after  being  pared,  allow 
I  lb.  of  loaf  sugar ;  ^  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— -The  pines  for  making  this  preserve  should  be  perfectly  sound, 
but  ripe.  Cut  them  into  rather  thick  slices,  as  the  fruit  shrinks  very 
much  in  the  boiling.  Pare  ofiF  the  rind  carefrdly,  that  none  of  the  pine  be 
wasted ;  and,  in  doing  so,  notch  it  in  and  out,  as  the  edge  cannot  be 
smoothly  cut  without  great  waste.  Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sugar  in  a 
preserving-pan  with  |  pint  of  water ;  when  this  is  melted  gradually  add 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  until  it  forms  a  clear  syrup,  skim- 
ming weU.    As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  put  in  the  pieces  of  pine^  and  boil 
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well  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  looks  nearly  transparent.  Put 
it  into  pots,  cover  down  when  cold,  and  store  away  in  a  dry  place. 

Time.— i  hour  to  boil  the  fruit.  Average  Cost,  lod*  to  js.  per 
Jb.  pot. 

Seasonable,— >For6i£;n  pines  in  July  and  August. 

71)0  PlnaamAe  fn  QaatlmvlOBi.— Heathen  nations  invented  protective]  divinities  for  their 
orchards  (such  as  Pomona*  Vertumnns,  Priapns,  &c.),  and  benevolent  patrons  for  their  fruits : 
thus  the  olive-tree  grew  under  the  auspices  of  Minerva ;  the  Muses  cneri^ed  the  palm-tree, 
Bacchus  the  fig  and  grspe,  and  the  pine  and  its  cone  were  consecrated  to  the  great  Cybele, 

ai92.-PRESERVED   PINEAPPLE. 

{For  Present  Use,) 

Ingredients.— Pineapple,  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  pine  into  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  peel 
them  and  remove  the  hard  part  from  the  middle.  Put  the  parings  and 
hard  pieces  into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  in  the  slices  of  pine. 
Stew  them  for  ten  minutes,  add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole 
nicely,  and  boil  again  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour ;  skim  well,  and  the 
preserve  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  must  be  eaten  soon,  as  it  will  keep 
but  a  very  short  time. 

Time. — i  hour  to  boil  the  parings  in  water ;  10  minutes  to  boil  the  pine 
without  sugar,  ^  hour  with  sugar.  Average  Oost,  Foreign  pines,  is.  to 
3s.  each ;  English,  2$,  to  125.  per  lb. 

Seasonable. — Foreign,  in  July  and  August ;  English,  all  the  year. 

2193.-PLUM   JAM. 

Ingredients.— -To  every  lb.  of  plums,  weighed  before  being  stoned, 
allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — In  making  plum  jam,  the  quantity  of  sugar  for  each  lb.  of  fruit 
must  be  regulated  by  the  quality  and  size  of  the  £i*uit,  some  plums 
requiring  much  more  sugar  than  others.  Divide  the  plums,  take  out  the 
stones,  and  put  them  on  to  large  dishes,  with  roughly  pounded  sugar 
sprinkled  over  them  in  the  above  proportion,  and  let  them  remain  for  one 
day ;  then  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  stand  them  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  boil  them  rapidly 
for  another  15  minutes.  The  scum  must  be  carefully  removed  as  it  rises, 
and  the  jam  must  be  well  stirred  all  the  time,  or  it  will  bum  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  so  spoil  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  preserve.  Some  o£ 
the  stones  may  be  cracked,  and  a  few  kernels  added  to  the  jam  just  before 
it  is  done :  these  impart  a  very  delicious  flavour  to  the  plums.  The  above 
proportion  of  sugar  would  answer  for  Orleans  plums ;  the  Imperatrice, 
Magnum-bonum  and  Winesour  would  not  require  quite  so  much. 
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Time.— i  hour  to  simmer  gently,  i  hour  to  boil  rapidly. 
Best  Pluzuft  for  Preserving.— Violets,  Mussels,  Orleans,  Imperatrice. 
Magaum-Bonum,  and  Winesour.  '' 

Seasonable  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October. 

PlQinB.— The  Damson,  or  Damascene  plum,  takes  it  name  from  Damascus,  where  it  grows  ia 
creat  quantities,  and  whence  it  was  brought  into  Italy  about  114  B.C.  The  Orleans  plum  is  from 
Prance.  The  Greengajse  is  called  after  the  Gage  familv,  who  first  brought  it  into  Bngland  froa 
the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse,  at  Paris,  where  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Reioe  Claude.  The 
Ma«num-boQum  is  our  largest  plum,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  preserves  and  cnlinary  purposes. 
The  best  sort  of  plums  are  agreeable  at  the  dessert,  and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  wholesome ;  but 
some  are  too  astringent.  They  lose  much  of  their  bad  qualities  by  baking,  and  are  exten&ivttj 
used,  from  their  cheapness,  when  in  full  season,  in  tarts  and  preserves,  but  they  are  not  a  very 
wholesome  fruit,  and  should  be  eaten  in  moderation. 


2194.-PRESERVED    PLUMS. 

Ingredients,— To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar ;  for  the 
thin  syrup,  ^  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Select  large  ripe  plums ;  slightly  prick  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  bursting,  and  simmer  them  very  gently  in  a  syrup  made  with  the 
above  proportion  of  sugar  and  water.  Put  them  carefully  into  a  pan,  let 
the  syrup  cool,  pour  it  over  the  plums,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  two 
days.  Having  previously  weighed  the  other  sugar,  dip  the  lumps  quickly 
into  water,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan  with  no  more  water  than 
hangs  about  them ;  and  boil  the  sugar  to  a  syrup,  carefully  skimming  it. 
Drain  the  plums  from  the  first  syrup  ;  put  them  into  the  fresh  syrup,  and 
simmer  them  very  gently  until  they  are  clear ;  lift  them  out  singly  into 
pots,  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  when  cold,  cover  down  to  exclude  the  air. 
This  preserve  will  remain  good  some  time,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
makes  a  very  nice  addition  to  a  dessert.  The  magnum-bonum  plums 
answer  for  this  preserve  better  than  any  other  kind  of  plum.  Green- 
gages are  also  very  delicious  done  in  this  manner. 

Time. — J  hour  to  20  minutes  to  simmer  the  plums  in  the  first  syrup ; 
20  minutes  to  ^  hour  very  gently  simmering  in  the  second. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

2195— TO  PRESERVE   PLUMS  DRY. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  J  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Gather  the  plums  when  they  are  full-grown  and  just  taming 
colour;  prick  them,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  set 
them  on  the  fire  until  the  water  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Then 
take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  boil  them  gently  in  syrup  made  with  the 
above  proportion  of  sugar  and  water ;  and  if  the  plums  shrink  and  will 
not  take  the  sugar,  prick  them  as  they  lie  in  the  pan ;  give  them  another 
boil,  skim,  and  set  them  by.  The  next  day  add  some  more  sugar,  boiled 
almost  to  candy,  to  the  fruit  and  syrup;  put  all  together  into  a  \;»ide- 
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mouthed  jar,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  oven  for  2  nights ;  then  drain  the 
plums  from  the  syrup,  sprinkle  a  little  powdered  sugar  over,  and  dry  them 
in  a  cool  oven. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes  to  boil  the  plums  in  the  syrup. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

FliiBif.— The  wild  sloe  is  the  parent  of  the  plum,  but  the  accliaiated  kinds  come  from  the  East 
The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  was  probeblv  attended  to  yery  early  in  England,  as'Gerrard  informs  us 
that  in  1597,  he  had  in  bis  garden,  in  Holbom,  threescore  sorts.  The  sloe  is  a  shrub  common  in  our 
hedgerows,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Amygdaifee ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  of  a  black  colonr^  and  covered  with  a  bloom  of  a  bright  blue.  It  is  one  of  the  few  indigenous 
to  our  island.  The  juice  is  extremely  sharp  and  astringent,  and  was  formerly  employ^  as  a 
medicine,  where  astringents  were  necessary.  It  now  asaiste  m  the  manufacture  01  a  red  wine 
made  to  imitate  port,  and  also  for  adulteration.  The  leaves  have  been  used  to  adulterate  tea: 
the  fruit,  when  npe,  makes  a  good  preserve. 

2196.-STEWED   FRENCH    PLUMS. 

{A  Dessert  Dish.) 

Ingredients. — lilb.  of  French  plums, }  pint  of  syrup,  No.  2115,  i  glass 
of  port,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Stew  the  plums  gently  in  water  for  i  hour ;  strain  the  water, 
and  with  it  make  the  syrup.  When  it  is  clear,  put  in  the  plums  with  the 
port,  lemon-juice  and  rind,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  i^  hour.  Arrange 
the  plums  on  a  glass  dish,  take  out  the  lemon-rind,  pour  the  syrup  over 
the  plums,  and,  when  cold,  they  will  be  ready  for  table.  A  little  allspice 
stewed  with  the  fruit  is  by  many  persons  considered  an  improvement. 

Time.— I  hour  to  stew  the  plums  in  water,  i^  hour  in  the  syrup.  Aver- 
age Cost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 
Seasonable  in  winter. 

2197.-PRESERVED  PUMPKIN. 

Ingredients.— To  each  lb.  of  pumpkin  allow  i  lb.  of  roughly  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  i  gill  of  lemon -juice. 

Mode. — Obtain  a  good  sweet  pumpkin  *,  halve  it,  take  out  the  seeds, 
and  pare  off  the  rind ;  cut  it  into  neat  slices,  or  into  pieces  about  the  si2e  of 
a  five-shilling  piece.  Weigh  the  pumpkin,  put  the  slices  in  a  pan  or  deep 
dish  in  layers,  with  the  sugar  sprinkled  between  them ;  pour  the  lemon- 
juice  over  the  top,  and  let  the  whole  remain  for  2  or  3  days.  Boil  altogether, 
adding  half  a  pint  of  water  to  every  3  lbs.  of  sugar  used,  until  the  pumpkin 
becomes  tender;  then  turn  the  whole  into  a  pan,  where  let  if  remain  for  a 
week ;  then  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  until  it  is  quite  thick  ;  skim,  and 
pour  it,  boiling,  over  the  pumpkin.  A  Uttle  bruised  ginger,  and  lemon-rind 
thinly  pared,  may  be  boiled  in  the  syrup  to  flavour  the  pumpkin. 

Time.— From  i  to  f  hour  to  boil  the  pumpkin  tender.  Average  Cost) 
5<f.  to  yd,  per  lb.  pot. 
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Seasonable  in  September  and  October;  but  better  when  made  in  tnc 
latter  month,  as  the  pumpkin  is  then  quite  ripe. 

Note. — Vegetable  marrows  are  very  good  prepared  m  the  same  manner,  btt 
not  quite  so  nch. 

2198.-STEWED  prunes: 

{An  ExuUent  Dish  for  Children.) 

Ixxgredients.— Prunes,  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  fruit,  and  for  every  pound  allow  half  a  poand  of  ra? 
sugar  and  i  pint  of  water.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  ic 
minutes,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  2  hours,  or  until 
quite  tender,  so  that  it  breaks  if  touched.  Drain  the  syrup  from  the  prunes, 
and  boil  it  until  it  becomes  thick,  put  the  prunes  back  into  it,  and  let  thee 
stand  until  the  next  day. 

Tune.— 2i  hours.  Average  Cost,  8J.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

ai99.~QUINCE  JELLY. 

Ingredient8.~To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Pare  and  slice  the  quinces,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving'psn 
with  sufficient  water  to  float  them.  Boil  them  imtil  tender,  and  the  te: 
is  reduced  to  a  pulp  ;  strain  off  the  clear  juice,  and  to  each  pint  allow  Ibc 
above  proportion  of  loaf  sugar.  Boil  the  juice  and  sugar  together  for  abod 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  remove  all  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  and,  whenthejeSj 
appears  Arm  upon  a  little  being  poured  on  a  plate,  it  is  done.  The  reside? 
left  on  the  sieve  will  answer  to  make  a  common  marmalade,  for  immediate 
use,  by  boiling  it  with  half  a  lb.  of  common  sugar  to  every  lb.  of  pnJp. 

Time. — 3  hours  to  boil  the  quinces  in  water ;  i  hour  to  boil  the  jeSr. 
Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  October. 

2200.-QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  lb.  of  quince  pulp  allow  f  lb.  of  loaf-sugar. 

Mode.-^SUce  the  quinces  into  a  preserving-pan,  adding  sufficient  wate 
for  them  to  float ;  place  them  on  the  fire  to  stew  until  reduced  to  a  pulp- 
keeping  them  stirred  occasionally  from  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the:: 
burning;  then  pass  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve  to  keep  back  the  ski: 
and  seeds.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and  to  each  pound  add  lump  sugar  in  the 
above  proportion,  broken  very  small.  Place  the  whole  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
it  well  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  a  wooden  spoon,  una 
reduced  to  a  marmalade,  which  may  be  known  by  dropping  a  little  on  « 
cold  plate,  when,  if  it  jellies,  it  is  done.  Put  it  into  jars  whilst  hot ;  let  it 
cool,  and  cover  with  pieces  of  oiled  paper  cut  to  the  size  of  the  mouths 
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of  the  jars.    The  tops  of  them  may  be  afterwards  covered  with  pieces  of 
bladder,  or  tissue-paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  the  white  of  an 

Time. — 3  hours  to  boil  the  quinces  without  the  sugar ;  |  hour  to  boil  the 
pulp  with  the  sugar.    Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb.  pot. 
Sufficient. — ^Allow  i  pint  of  sliced  quinces  for  a  lb.  pot. 
Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October. 

2201.-PRESERVED  QUINCES. 

Ingredients.— Quinces,  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — Pare  and  quarter  the  fruit ;  boil  in  enough  waier  to  keep  them 
whole ;  when  they  are  tender  take  them  out,  and  to  each  pound  of  quinces 
add  I  lb.  of  white  sugar ;  let  them  stand  with  the  sugar  on  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  syrup  will  be  as  light  and  clear  as  amber ;  put  them  in  the 
pan  and  let  them  boil  20  minutes ;  they  never  get  hard.  The  water  they 
were  boiled  in  may  be  used  to  make  a  jelly  of  the  parings ;  add  i  lb.  of 
white  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 

Time.— 3  hours.    Ayerage  Cost,  is,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  August,  September  and  October. 

2202.-RAISIN    CHEESE. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  raisins  allow  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar ;  pounded 
cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste. 

Mode.— Stone  the  raisins ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  let  them  boil  for  i^  hour,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Let  the  preparation  cool  a4ittle,  pour  it  into  a  glass  dish,  and  garnish 
with  strips  of  candied  lemon-peel  and  citron.  This  will  remain  good  some 
time,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  for  one  dish,  9^ 

Sufficient.— I  lb.  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2203.-RAISINE. 

Ingredients.— Grapes,  pears,  sugar  (if  with  unripe  grapes): 

Mode. — Get  some  very  ripe  but  quite  sound  grapes,  squeeze  the  juice 
from  them,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  one  half.  Peel  and  core  some 
pears,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  put  them  in  the  grape  syrup.  Let  it 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  a  third.  Raisin6  may  be  made  with  unripe  grapes, 
but  in  this  case  sugar  must  be  added,  allowing  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  every  pint  of  the  grape  juice. 

Time.— li  hour.    Ayexuge  Cost,  9^.  per  pint ;  with  sugar,  lorf, 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 
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2204.- RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  raspberries  allow  1  lb,  of  sugar,  J  pint 
of  red-currant  juice. 

Mode.~Let  the  fruit  for  this  preserve  be  gathered  in  fine  weather, 
and  used  as  soon  after  it  is  picked  as  possible.  Take  off  the  stalks,  put 
the  raspberries  into  a  preserving-pan,  break  them  well  with  a  wooden 
spoon  and  let  them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  keeping  them  well 
stirred.  Then  add  the  currant-juice  and  sugar,  and  boil  again  for  half 
an  hour.  Skim  the  jam  well  after  the  sugar  is  added,  or  the  preserve  ^ili 
not  be  clear.  The  addition  of  the  currant*juice  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment to  this  preserve,  as  it  gives  it  a  piquant  taste,  which  the  flavour 
of  the  raspberries  seems  to  require. 

Time. — i  hoar  to  simmer  the  fruit  without  the  sugar;  i  hour  aftep>  it 
is  added.    Average  Cost,  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  pot. 

Bufficient.— Allow  about  i  pint  of  fruit  to  fill  a  i-lb.  pot. 

Seasonable  in  July  and  August. 

22os.^RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Ingredients.— To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  }  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Let  the  raspberries  be  freshly  gathered,  quite  ripe,  and  picked 
from  the  stalks ;  put  them  into  a  large  jar,  after  breaking  the  firuit  a  little 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  place  the  jar,  covered,  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water.  When  the  juice  is  well  drawn,  which  wUl  be  in  from  three-quarters 
to  one  hour,  strain  the  fruit  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  or  cloth ;  measure 
the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  allow  the  above  proportion  of  loaf  sugar. 
Put  the  juice  and  sugsir  into  a  preserving-pan,  place  it  over  the  fire,  and 
boil  gently  until  the  jelly  thickens  upon  a  little  being  poured  on  a  plate ; 
carefully  remove  all  the  scum  as  it  rises,  pour  the  jelly  into  small  pots, 
cover  down,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  This  jelly  answers  for  making 
raspberry  cream,  and  for  flavouring  various  sweet  dishes,  when,  in  winter, 
the  fresh  fruit  is  not  obtainable. 

Time. — J  to  i  hour  to  draw  the  juice.  Average  Cost,  from  y/.  to  i  j. 
per  lb.  pot. 

Sufficient.~From  3  pints  to  2  quarts  of  fruit  should  yield  i  pint  of 
juice. 

Seasonable.— This  should  be  made  in  July  or  August. 

2206.— RHUBARB  JAM. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  rhubarb  allow  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
rind  of  ^  a  lemon. 

Mode.— Wipe  the  rhubarb  perfectly  dr>',  take  off  the  string  or  peel, 
and  weigh  it ;  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan,  with  sog^r  in  the  above  pro- 
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portion  ;  mince  the  lemon-rind  very  finely,  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients, 
and-  place  the  preserving-pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire ;  keep  stirring  to 
prevent  the  rhubarb  from  burning,  and  when  the  sugar  is  well  dissolved, 
put  the  pan  more  over  the  fire,  and  let  the  jam  boil  until  it  is  done,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  well  skimmed  and  stirred  with  a  wooden  or  silver  spoon. 
Pour  it  into  pots,  and  cover  down  with  oiled  and  egged  papers. 

Time. — If  the  rhubarb  is  young  and  tender,  f  hour,  reckoning  from  the 
time  it  simmers  equally;  old  rhubarb,  i^  to  i^  hour.  Average  Cost,  5<f, 
to  7^1.  per  lb.  pot. 

Sufficient.— About  x  pint  of  sliced  rhubarb  to  fill  a  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable  from  February  to  April. 

2207.-RHUBARB  AND  ORANGE  JAM. 

(To  resemble  Scotch  Marmalade.) 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  finely-cut  rhubarb,  6  oranges,  i^  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 

Mode.— Peel  the  orangd^;  remove  ^s  much  of  the  white  pith  as  pos- 
sible, divide  them,  and  take  out  the  pips  ;  slice  the  pulp  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  add  the  rind  of  half  the  oranges  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  the  loaf 
sugar,  which  should  be  broken  small.  Peel  the  rhubarb,  cut  it  into  thin 
pieces,  put  it  to  the  oranges,  and  stir  all  together  over  a  gentle  fire  until 
the  jam  is  done.  Remove  all  the  scum  as  it  rises,  put  the  preserve  into 
2>ots,  and,  when  cold,  cover  down.  Should  the  rhubarb  be  very  old, 
stew  it  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  other  ingredients  are 
added. 

Time.^  to  i  hour,    Average  Cost,  from  6d,  to  8i.  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable  from  February  to  April. 


22oa-RASPBERRY  AND  CURRANT,  OR  ANY 
FRESH  FRUIT  SALAD. 

{A  Dessert  Dish.) 

Mode. — Fruit  salads  are  made  by  stripping  the  fruit  from  the  stalks, 
piling  it  on  a  dish,  and  sprinkluig  over  it  finely -pounded  sugar.  They 
may  be  made  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  or  any  of  these  fruits 
mixed;  peaches  also  make  a  very  good  salad.  After  the  sugar  is 
sprinkled  over,  about  6  large  tablespoonfuls  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  liqueur,  should  be  poured  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit ;  and, 
vhen  the  flavour  is  liked,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon  may  be  added.  In 
lelping  the  fruit,  it  should  be  lightly  stirred,  that  the.  wine  and  sugar  may 
>e  equally  distributed, 
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8tlfflolexlt,—ii  pint  of  fruit,  with  3  oz.  of  poonded  sugar,  for  4  or  $ 
persons. 
Seasonable  in  summer. 

2209.— STRAWBERRIES  AND  CREAM. 

IlIgredi6htB.-rTo  every  pint  of  picked  strawberries  allow  i  pint  d 
prean)»  a  02.  of  finely-pounded  sugar.  * 

Mode. — Piak  the  stalks  from  the  fruit,  place  it  on  a  glass  dish,  sprickk 
over  it  pounded  sugar,  and  slightly  stir  the  strawberries,  that  they  mit 
all  be  e(}U4lly  sweetened;  pour  the  cream  over  the  top,  and  sem. 
Pevonsbire  oream,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  exceedingly  d^icioos  fsc 
this  dish ;  and,  if  very  thiok  indeed,  may  be  diluted  with  a  fittle  thin  cr^a 
pr  milk. 

Average  Cost,  for  one  dish,  is.  6d, 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

fSeasonable  in  June  and  July. 

a2io.-8TRAWBERRY  JAM. 

IngredientS.—To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  1}  lb.  of  loaf  sagor. 

Mode. — Select  well-ripened  but  sound  strawberries  ;  pick  them  £ro£ 
the  stalks,  and  put  the  fruit  and  sugar  in  a  preserving-pan.  Simins 
the  whole  over  a  moderate  fire  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hocr, 
carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Stir  the  jam  only  enough  tu 
prevent  it  from  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  the  fruit  should  be 
preserved  as  whole  as  possible.  Put  the  jam  into  jars,  and,  when  cdd, 
cover  down. 

Time. — (to  |  hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  jam  simmers  all 
over.    Ayerage  Cost,  from  yd.  to  8i.  per  lb.  pot. 

Stiffloient.— 12  pints  of  strawberries  will  make  10  Ib.-pots  of  jam. 

Beaeonable  in  June  and  July. 

aaii.-PRESERVED  STRAWBERRIES  IN  WINB 

Xngredients.— Tb  every  quart  bottle  allow  J  lb.  of  finely-pomided  loaf 
sugar ;  sherry  or  Madeira. 

Mode. — Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  fine  weather,  and  used  as  sooo 
as  picked.  Have  ready  some  perfectly  dry  glass  bottles,  and  some  rice 
soft  corks  or  bungs.  Pick  the  stalks  from  the  strawberries,  drop  them 
into  the  bottles,  sprinkling  amongst  them  pounded  sugar  in  the  above 
proportion,  and  when  the  fruit  reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  fill  up 
with  sherry  or  Madeira.  Cork  the  bottles  down  with  new  corks^  and  d^ 
them  into  melted  resin. 

Sea9onable.*Make  thi9  in  June  or  July. 
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22ii.— TO  f^RESERVE  STRAWBERRIES  WHOLE. 

IngredientEL— To  every  lb«  of  fruit  allow  li  lb.  of  good  loaf  sugar,  z 
pint  of  red-corrant-juice. 
Mode.-^hoo8e  the  strawberries  not  too  ripe,  of  a  fine  large  sort  and 
^  of  a  good  colour.    Pick  off  the  stalks,  lay  the  strawberries  in  a  dish,  and 
.  sprinkle  over  them  half  the  quantity  of  sugar,  which  must  be  finely  pounded. 
Shake  the  dish  gently,  that  the  sugar  may  be  equally  distributed  and 
touch  the  under-side  of  the  fruit,  and  let  it  remain  for  z  day.   Thmi  have 
;   ready  the  currant-juice,  drawn  as  for  red-currant  jelly  No.  2143 ;  boil  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  until  it  forms  a  thin  syrup,  and  in  this 
simmer  the  strawberries  and  sugar,  until  the  whole  is  sufficiently  jellied. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stir  the  fruit  roughly,  as  it  should  be 
preserved  as  whole  as  possible.    Strawberries  prepared  in  this  manner  ard 
very  good  eerved  in  glasses  and  mixed  with  thin  cream. 
Ttme.^i  ^our  to  ao  minutes  to  simmer  the  strawberries  in  the  syrup. 
BeaflO&ftble  in  June  and  July. 

a2X3.-TO  PRESERVE  STRAWBERRIES, 

lilgredlents.— To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  the  same  amount  of  double 
refined  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.— SUect  fine  large  strawberries,  and  strip  them  of  stalks,  &c« 
Weigh  the  strawberries,  and  allow  to  each  pound  i  lb.  of  the  best  double- 
refined  loaf  sugar,  finely  powdered.  Divide  the  sugar  into  two  equal  por- 
tions. Put  a  layer  of  strawberries  into  the  bottom  of  a  preserving-pan, 
and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  sugar,  then  a  layer  of  strawberries, 
then  a  layer  of  sugar,  until  half  the  sugar  is  in.  Next  set  the  pan 
over  a  moderate  fire,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted. 
Then  put  in,  gradually,  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and,  after  it  is  all 
in,  let  it  boil  hard  for  5  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  with  a  thin 
wooden  spoon ;  there  will  be  little  scum  if  the  sugar  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Afterwards  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  and  take  out  the  straw- 
berries very  carefully  in  a  spoon.  Spread  out  the  frxiit  on  large,  flat 
dishes,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  set  them  immediately  in  a 
cold  place,  or  on  ice.  Hang  the  pan  again  on  the  fire,  and  give  the  syrup 
one  boil  up,  skimming  it  if  necessary.  Place  a  fine  strainer  over  the  top 
of  a  basin,  and  pour  the  syrup  through  it.  Then  put  the  strawberries  into 
glass  jars  or  tumblers ;  pour  into  each  an  equal  portion  of  the  syrup.  Lay 
at  the  top  a  piece  of  white  paper  dipped  in  brandy.    Seal  the  jars  tightly. 

Raspberries  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.    Also  large,  ripe  goose- 
berries.   To  each  lb.  of  gooseberries  allow  li  lb.  of  sugar. 

Time. — 20  minutes. 

Seasonable  in  June  and  July. 
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2214.-PRE8ERVED  TOMATOES. 

Ingredients.— 7  lb.  of  tomatoes,  z  pint  of  vinegar,  si  lbs.  of  sugar,  i 
oz.  each  of  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon. 

Mode.~Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes,  which  must  be  ripe ;  drain  them 
well ;  boil  for  five  minutes  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spice  (tied  in  a  moslin 
bag),  then  put  in  the  tomatoes  and  boil  half  an  hour ;  use  whole  spices. 
Keep  this  in  a  stone  jar  covered  tightly. 

Time.— 35  minutes.    Average  Cost^  65.  for  this  amount. 

Seasonable. — August,  September  and  October. 

2215.-TO  PRESERVE  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  marrows  and  sugar,  lemon  and 
ginger. 

Mode.~Peel  some  good  marrows,  and  take  out  the  seeds.  Cat  the 
vegetables  in  pieces  of  the  siie  of  a  large  walnut,  boil  them  with  their 
weight  of  sugar  (good  preserving)  till  the  pieces,  which  should  be  shapely, 
are  transparent.  Use  no  water.  Flavour  with  lemon  or  ginger,  or  both, 
as  preferred. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  si.  per  lb.  pot. 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 

24I6.-.VEQETABLE  MARROW  PRESERVED 
WITH  GINGER. 

Ingredients.— Same  as  above. 

Mode. — Cut  the  marrows  in  strips,  remove  the  pulp  and  seeds,  weigh 
them,  and  to  each  pound  of  marrow  allow  i  lb.  of  lump  sugar ;  lay  the 
marrow  and  sugar  in  a  pan  all  night ;  add  to  every  5  lbs.  of  marrows  z  oz. 
of  ginger  cut  into  pieces,  and  3  lemons,  the  thin  peel  cut  into  small  strips 
and  the  juice  squeezed  and  strained  ;  put  into  a  preserving-pan  and  boil 
very  gently  for  4  hours.  Take  care  not  to  let  it  boil  fast,  or  it  will 
crystallise. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  6i.  per  lb.  pot 

Seasonable  in  July,  August  and  September. 


PICKLES   AND    STORE    SAUCES. 


2217.— Pickled  beetroot.   (F^— Betteraves  Marin6es.) 

Ingredients* — Sufficient  vinegar  to  oover  the  beets,  2  oz.  of  whole 
pepper,  2  oz.  of  allspice  to  each  gallon  of  vinegar. 
Mode.— Wash  the  beets  free  from  dirt,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  prick 
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the  outside  skin,  or  they  would  lose  their  beautiful  colour.  Put  them  into 
boiling  water,  let  them  simmer  gently,  and  when  about  three-parts  done, 
which  will  be  in  li  hour^  take  them  out  and  let  them  cooL  Boil  the  vinegar 
with  pepper  and  allspice,  in  the  above  proportions,  for  zo  minutes,  and 
when  cold,  pour  it  on  the  beets,  which  must  bo  peeled  and  cut  into  slices 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  Cover  with  bladder  to  ^exclude  the  air,  and  in  a 
week  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Average  Costi  i^ .  per  dozen. 

22i8.-^ICKLED    RED  CABBAGE. 
(Fr.— Choux  Marines.) 

IngredientB.^Red  cabbages,  salt  and  water;  to  each  quart  of  vinegar, 
i  oz.  of  ginger  well  bruised,  z  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  and,  when  Uked, 
a  little  cayennt. 

Mode.— Take  cfif  the  outside  decayed  leaves  of  a  nice  red  cabbage, 
cut  it  into  quarters,  remove  the  stalks,  and  cut  it  across  in  very  thin 
slices.  Lay  theso  on  a  dish,  and  strew  them  plentifully  with  salt,  covering 
them  with  another  dish.  Let  them  remain  for  24  hours,  turn  into  a 
colander  to  drain,  and,  if  necessary,  wipe  lightly  with  a  clean  soft  cloth. 
Put  them  in  a  jar ;  boil  up  the  vinegar  with  spices  in  the  above  propor- 
tion, and,  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  cabbage.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  if  kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  cabbage  is  liable  to  get 
soft  and  to  discolour.  To  be  really  nice  and  crisp,  and  of  a  good  red 
colour,  it  should  be  eaten  almost  immediately  after  it  is  made.  A  little 
bmised  cochineal  boiled  with  the  vinegar  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  this  pickle.    Tie  down  with  bladder,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Seasonable  in  July  and  August,  but  the  pickle  will  be  much  more 
crisp  if  the  frost  has  just  touched  the  leaves. 

Red  Cabtega.— This  plant,  in  its  growth,  is  simiUr  in  form  to  that  of  the  whita»  but  is  of  a 
bluish-imrple  coloar,  which,  however,  turns  red  en  the  application  of  add,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
iregeUble  olaes.  It  is  prinQipally  from  the  white  ve£euble  that  the  Germans  make  their  sduer 
ftran^-a  disb  held  in  such  high  estimation  with  the  innabiUDts  of  Vaterland,  but  which  requires, 
cenerally  speaking,  with  strangers,  a  long  acquaintance,  in  order  to  become  sufficiently  impressed 
with  its  numerous  merits.  The  large  red  Dutch  is  the  kind  generally  recommended  for 
rirktipg. 

2219.-PICKLED   CAPSICUMS. 

Ingredients.— Vinegari  i  oz.  of  pounded  mace  and  ^  oz.  of  grated 
nutmeg  to  each  quart,  brine. 

Mode. — Gather  the  pods,  with  the  stalks  on,  before  they  turn  red, 
slit  them  down  the  side  with  a  small  pointed  knife,  and  remove  the  seeds 
only ;  put  them  in  a  strong  brine  for  3  days,  changing  it  every  morning ; 
then  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a  cloth,  with  another  one  over  them, 
until  they  are  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  Boil  sufficfent  vinegar  to 
cover  them,  with  mace  and  nutmeg  in  the  above  proportions;  put  the 
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pods  in  a  jar,  pour  over  the  vinegar  when  cold,  and  exclude  them  from 
the  air  by  means  of  a  wet  bladder  tied  over. 

2220.-PICKLED  CHERRIES. 

Ingredients. — Cherries,  i  gallon  of  vinegar,  4  lbs.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — Remove  all  specked  ones ;  put  the  others  into  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  hot  vinegar  and  sugar  in  the  above  proportions ;  see  that  the 
fruit  is  covered.  Let  it  stand  a  week,  then  pour  off  the  vinegar ;  hoil  and 
skim,  and  afeain  pour  hot  over  the  fruit.    As  soon  as  it  is  cold,  tie  down. 

Time.— 7  days.    Average  Ooet,  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

2221.-PICKLED  CUCUMBERS. 
(Ff.— Concombres  Marines.) 

Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  whole  pepper,  I  ox.  of  bruised  ginger;  suflficient 
vinegar  to  cover  the  cucumbers. 

Mode.— Cut  the  cucumbers  in  thick  slices,  spri'  ide  salt  over  them, 
and  let  them  remain  for  24  hours.  The  next  day  drain  them  well  for 
6  hours,  put  them  into  a  jar,  pour  boilmg  vinegar  over  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  warm  place.  In  a  short  time,  boil  up  the  vinegar  again,  add 
pepper  and  ginger  in  the  above  proportion,  and  instantly  cover  them  up. 
Tie  them  down  with  bladder,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Note. — Cucumber  pickle  may  also  be  made  by  slicing  it  with  one  third  the 
(jnantity  of  onions,  covering  the  slices  with  salt  and  letting  stand  all  night,  then 
in  the  morning  after  draining,  dressing  it  with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper.  It  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days,  and  will  keep  crisp  for  a  long  time.  The  beet  oil 
and  vinegar  should  be  used. 

2222.-GERMAN  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  CUCUMBERS 
FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Zngradientgk— Cucumbers,  salt. 

Mode,— Pare  and  slice  the  cucumbers  (as  for  the  table),  sprinkle  well 
with  salt,  and  let  them  remain  for  24  hours ;  strain 
off.  the  liquor,  pack  in  jars  a  thick  layer  of  cucum- 
bers and  salt  alternately ;  tie  down  closely,  and, 
when  wanted  for  use,  take  out  the  quantity  re- 
quired, wash  them  well  in  ftesh  water,  and  dress 
^  usual  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Tie  Ouorailw.-Thoufih  the  melon  is  far  superior  in  point  of 

flavour  to  this  fruit,  yet  it  Is  Allied  to  the  cucumber,  which isknown 

^    to  natueahsU  u  Cucwmis  saHvm.    The  modem  Btypdans,  as  did 

THE  CUCUMBER.  ^^^^^  lorcfathcTs,  Still  eat  it,  and  others  of  its  class.    Cucumbers 

,„  ,,  ,  .  ^  ^  were  observed,  too,  by  Bishop  Heber.  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  Ii^; 
and  Burckhardt  noticed  them  in  PalesUne.  '  w~*B«,Hi*jia«, 
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2233.-AN   EXCELLENT  WAY  OF  PRESERVING 
CUCUMBERS. 

Ixxgredienta.— Salt  and  water ;  i  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  the  rind  of  i  02. 
of  ginger,  cucumbers. 

Mode.— Choose  the  greenest  cucumbers,  and  those  that  are  most  free 
from  seeds ;  put  them  in  strong  salt«and«wAter,  with  a  cabbage-leaf  to 
keep  them  down  ;  tie  a  paper  over  them,  and  put  them  in  a  warm  place 
till  they  are  yellow  ;  then  wash  them  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  fresh 
water,  with  a  very  little  salt,  and  another  cabbage-leaf  over  them ;  cover 
very  closely,  but  take  care  they  do  not  boil.  If  they  are  tiot  a  fine  green, 
change  the  water  again,  cover  them  as  before,  and  make  them  hot. 
When  they  are  a  good  colour,  take  them  off  the  fire  and  let  them  cool ; 
cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds  and  pulp,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water.  Let  them  remain  for  2  days,  changing  the  water  twice  each  day 
to  draw  out  the  salt.  Put  the  sugar,  with  half  a  pint  of  water^  in  a  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire ;  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  add  the  lemon-peel 
and  ginger  with  the  outside  scraped  off;  when  the  syrup  is  tolerably 
thick,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put 
them  in.  Boil  the  syrup  once  in  2  or  3  days  for  3  weeks ;  strengthen  it  if 
required,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold  before  the  cucumbers  are  put  in.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  directions  in  the  commencement  of  this 
recipe,  as,  if  these  are  not  properly  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  far 
rom  satisfactory. 
Seasonable.— This  recipe  should  be  used  in  June,  July  or  August. 

Salting  Ononmtert  and  Saladf.— It  is 
houeht  by  some  people  that  the  jaice  of  a 
resiuy-cut  cocumber  contains  a  certain 
mount  of  poison,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
xtract  with  salt  sprinkled  over  the  sficei 
ome  time  before  the  dish  is  required,  when 
hey  are  drained  from  the  moisture  that  has 
scaped  before  the  remainder  of  the  dressing 
;  added.  This  tr^atmenL  however,  takes 
way  m^cb  Of  the  delightful  crispness  and 
resbness  of  a  good  cucumber,  and  renders 
:  flabby,  so  cooks  who  really  know  how  to 
erve  vegetables  (How  few  do  in  England  ?) 
mit  the  salt  altogether,  put  pepper  and  oil 
a  first,  and  the  vinegar  the  moment  before 
iTving,  If  there  be  any  poison  in  the 
ucumber,  its  proportion  must  be  infinites!- 
tal  in  the  quantity  ton«im«d  by  flflpb  {lerapn, 
^rtainly  not  sufficient  to  do  anyone  any 
arm.  Lettuces  also  suffer  from  the  addition 
f  salt  when  rut  up  for  salad,  and  it  should 
ot  be  used  for  a  plain  one  dressed  with 
epper,  oil  and  vinegar;  ^ough  a  little  is  needed  in  making  a  dressing  of  the  Mayonnaise  type 
hen  the  fbimdation  is  composed  of  yolk  of  egg. 

2224.— TO  PICKLE  EGGS.    (/r.-CEufs  Marines.) 

Ingredients.— 16  eggs,  i  quart  of  vinegar,  i  oz,  of  black  pepper,  J  02. 
f  Jamaica  pepper,  J  oz.  of  ginger. 
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Mode.— Boil  the  eggs  for  X2  minutes,  then  dip  them  into  cold  water, 
and  take  off  the  shells.    Put  the  vinegar,  with  the  pepper  and  ginger,  into 
a  stewpan,  and  let  it  simmer  for  lo  minutes.   Now  place  the  eggs  in  a  jar, 
pour  over  them  the  vinegar,  &c.,  boiling  hot,  and,  when  cold,  tie  them 
down  with  bladder  to  exclude  the  air.    This  pickle  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  a  month. 
Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  is.  ^. 
Seasonable. — This  should  be  made  about  Easter,  as 
at  this  time  eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap.     A  store  of 
pickled  eggs  will  be  found  very  usefu*  and  ornamental 
in  serving  with  many  first  and  second  course  dishes. 


Zingiber  oBcinaU,  is  a  natiye  of  the  Bast  and  West  Indies.    It  grows 
somewhat  Tike  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  iu  height  is  about  three  feet.    In 
t  flowers  about  August  or  Septetnber.  fiuling  about  the  end  of  tba 


Oiagtr.    (Fr.— OlBgembre).    The  ginger-plant,  known  to  naturalists  as 

"  ^  •     *     is  a  native  of  the  Ba ^  *"    '  •-^'-      • 

ilv  of  the  yallev.  but 

Jamaica  it  flowers  L „ ,  ^       ^ 

year.  The  fleshy  creeping  roots,  wUch  form  the  gioger  of  conuneroegare 
in  a  proper  sute  to  be  dug  when  the  stalks  are  entirely  withered.  This 
operation  is  usually  performed  in  January  and  February;  and  when  the 
roots  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  each  one  is  picked,  scraped,  separately 
washed,  and  afterwards  very  carefully  dried.  Ginger  is  generally  considered  as  less  pungent 
and  heafing  to  the  system  than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects  on  the  organs  of  taste,  and  it  is 
frequently  used,  with  considerable  effect,  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  carminative. 

222s.~AN  EXCELLENT  PICKLE.     (Ff.-Marlnade.) 

Ingredients. — Equal  quantities  of  medium-sized  onions,  cucambers, 
and  sauce-apples;  i^  teaspoonful  of  salt,  f  teaspooniul  of  cayenne^  i 
wineglassful  of  soy,  i  ^nineglassful  of  sherry ;  vinegar. 

Mode. — Slice  sufficient  cucumbers,  onions,  and  apples  to  fill  a  pint 
stone  jar,  taking  care  to  cut  the  slices  very  thin ;  arrange  them  in  al- 
ternate layers,  shaking  in  as  you  proceed  salt  and  cayenne  in  the  above 
proportion ;  pour  in  the  soy  and  wine,  and  fill  up  with  vinegar.  It  will 
be  fit  for  use  the  day  it  is  made. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

flQj.— This  is  a  sauce  frequently  made  use  of  for  fish,  and  comes  fnm  Japan,  where  it  is  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  called  Dolichc*  Soja.  The  Chinese  also  mannfactore  it ;  bet  that 
made  by  the  Japanese  is  said  to  be  the  best  All  sorts  of  statements  haye  been  made  respecting 
the  very  seneral  adulteration  of  this  article  in  England,  and  we  fear  that  many  of  them  an  too 
true.    When  genuine,  it  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  thick,  and  of  a  clear  brown  colour. 

2226.- P  I  CKLED     GHERKINS. 
(Fr.— Corn Ichons  Marines.) 
Ingredients. — Salt  and  water,  i  oz.  of  bruised  ginger,  i  oz.  of  whole 
black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  whole  allspice,  4  cloves,  2  blades  of  mace,  a  little 
horseradish.     This  proportion  of  pepper,  spices,  &c.,  for  i   quart  of 
vinegar. 
Uode, — Let  the  gherkins  remain  iq  salt  ^nd  water  for  3  or  4  days, 
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when  take  them  out,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar. 
Boil  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  spices  and  pepper,  &c.,  in 
the  above  proportion,  for  10  minutes;  pour  it, 
quite  boiling,  over  the  gherkins,  cover  the  jar  with 
vine-leaves,  and  put  over  them  a  plate,  setting 
them  near  the  fire,  where  they  must  remain  all 
night.  Next  day  drain  off  the  vinegar,  boil  it  up 
again,  and  pour  it  hot  over  them.  Cover  up  with 
fresh  leaves,  and  let  the  whole  remain  till  quite 
cold.  Now  tie  down  closely  with  bladder  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  in  a  month  or  two  they  will  be^ 
fit  for  use. 

Time.— 4  days. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end 
of  August. 

Oberkiiui.— Gherkins  are  young  cucumbers ;  and  the  only  way  in  oherkins. 

':vhich  they  are  used  for  cooking  purposes  is  pickling  them,  as  by 

the  recipe  here  given.     Not  Jiaving  arrived  at  maturity,  they  have  not.  of  course,  so  strongly  a 
developed  flavour  as  cucumbers,  and,  as  a  pickle,  they  are  very  general  favourites. 


2227.— INDIAN  PICKLE.    (Fr,— Marinade  k  Tlndienne.) 

(Very  Superior.) 

lAgredients.— To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  allow  6  cloves  of  garlic,  12 
shalots,  2  sticks  of  sliced  horseradish,  ^  lb.  of  bruised  ginger,  2  oz,  of 
whole  black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  long  pepper,  i  oz.  of  allspice,  12  cloves,  J  oz.  of 
cayenne,  2  oz.  of  mustard  seed,  i  lb.  of  mustard,  i  oz.  of  turmeric ;  a 
white  cabbage,  cauUflowers,  radish  pods,  French  beans,  gherkins,  small 
round  pickling-onions,  nasturtiums,  capsicums,  chilies,  &c. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cabbage,  which  must  be  hard  and  white,  into  slices, 
and  the  cauliflowers  into  small  branches ;  sprinkle  salt  over  them  in  a 
large  dish,  and  let  them  remain  two  days ;  then  dry  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  very  large  jar,  with  garlic,  shalots,  horseradish,  ginger,  pepper, 
allspice,  and  cloves,  in  the  above  proportions.  %oil  sufficient  vinegar  to 
cover  them,  which  pour  over,  and,  when  cold,  cover  up  to  keep  them  firee 
from  dust.  As  the  other  things  for  the  pickle  ripen  at  different  times, 
they  may  be  added  as  they  are  ready  ;  these  will  be  radish  pods,  French 
beans,  gherkins,  small  onions,  nasturtiums,  capsicums,  chilies,  &c.  &c. 
As  these  are  procured,  they  must,  first  of  all,  be  washed  in  a  little  cold 
vinegar,  wiped,  and  then  simply  added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
large  jar,  only  taking  care  that  they  are  covered  by  the  vinegar.  If  more 
vinegar  should  be  wanted  to  add  to  the  pickle,  do  not  omit  to  boil  it 
before  adding  if  to  the  rest.  When  you  have  collected  all  the  things  you 
require,  turn  all  out  into  alarge  pan,  and  thoroughly  mix  them,    Now  put 
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the  mixed  vegetables  into  smaller  jars,  without  any  of  the  vinegar ;  then 
boil  the  vinegar  again,  adding  as  much  more  as  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
different  jars,  and  also  cayenne,  mustard-seed,  turmeric  and  mustard, 
which  must  be  well  mixed  with  a  little  cold  vinegar,  allowing  the  quantities 
named  above  to  each  gallon  of  vinegar.  -Pour  the  vinegar,  boiling  hot, 
over  the  pickle,  and,  when  cold,  tie  down  with  a  bladder.  If  the  pickle  is 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  vinegar  should  be  boiled  twice  more,  but 
the  better  way  is  to  make  it  during  one  season  for  use  during  the  next.  It 
will  keep  for  years,  if  care  is  taken  that  the  vegetables  are  quite  covered 
by  the  vinegar. 

This  recipe  was  taken  from  the  directions  of  a  lady  whose  pickle  was 
always  pronounced  excellent  by  all  who  tasted  it,  and  who  has,  for  many 
years,  exactly  followed  the  recipe  given  above. 

Note. — ^For  small  families,  perhaps  the  above  quantity  of  pickle  will  be  con- 
sidered too- large ;  but  this  may  be  decreased  at  pleasure,  taking  care  to  properly 
proportion  the  various  ingredients. 

Kaoptng  PloUai.— Nothing  shows  more,  perhaps,  the  difiference  between  a  tidy,  thrifty  honat^ 
wife  and  a  lady  to  whom  these  desirable  epithets  may  not  honestly  be  applied,  than  Uie  appearanoe 
of  their  respective  storeclosets.  The  former  is  able,  the  moment  anything 
is  wanted,  to  put  her  hand  on  it  at  once ;  no  time  is  lost,  no  vexation  in* 
corred,  no  disn  spoilt  for  the  want  of  "just  a  little  something ; "  the  latter, 
on  uie  contrary,  hunts  all  over  her  cupboard  for  the  ketchup  the  cook 
requires,  or  the  pickle  the  husband  thinks  he  should  like  a  littie  of  with 
his  cold  roast  beef  or  mutton-chop,  and  vainly  seeks  for  the  Embden 
groats,  or  arrowroot,  to  make  one  of  ner  little  boys  some  gruel.  One  plant 
then,  we  strenuously  advise  all  who  do  not  follow  to  bqgin  at  once,  ana 
that  is,  to  label  all  their  various  pickles  and  store  saluces,  in  the  same  way 
«s  the  cut  here  shows.  It  will  occupy  a  little  time  at  fint,  but  there  will  be 
economy  of  it  in  Che  long  run. 

FICK1.V  TAK.  Vinegar.— The  term  is  derived  from  two  French  words,  vi»  <ngrfi,  *'  sour 

wine'*  and  should,  therefore,  be  strictly  applied  to  that  which  is  made  only 
from  wine.  As  the  acid  is  the  same;  however  it  is  i>roeured,  that  made  from  ale  also  takes  the 
same  name.  Nearly  all  ancient  nations  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  vinegar.  We  learn  in 
Ruth,  that  the  reapers  in  the  East,  soaked  their  bread  in  it  to  freshen  it.  The  Romans  kept  large 
quantities  of  it  in  their  cellars,  using  it,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  seasonines  and  sauces.  This 
people  attributed  very  beneficial  qualities  to  it,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  digestive,  antibilious, 
and  antiscorbutic,  as  well  as  refreshing.  Spartianus,  a  Latin  historian,  tells  us  that,  mixed  with 
water,  it  was  the  drink  of  the  soldiers^  and  that,  thanks  to  this  beverage,  the  veterans  of  the 
Roman  army  braved,  by  its  use,  the  inclemency  and  variety  of  all  the  different  seasons  and 
climates  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  said,  the  Spanish  peasantry,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  still  follow  this  practice,  and  add  to  a  gallon  of  water  about  a  gill 
of  wine  vinegar,  with  a  littlB  salt ;  and  that  this  drink,  with  a  little  bread,  enables  them,  under 
the  heat  of  their  burning  sun,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  field. 

2228.— PICKLED   INDIAN  MAIZE. 

Ingredients.  — Green  com,  pickling  spices,  bay-leaves,  shalots, 
mustard  seed,  salt,  vinegar. 

Mode.— Salt  some  water  thoroughly,  and  boil  in  it  the  green  com 
ears  of  maize,  boil  up  once,  and  set  them  to  drain.  Put  them  in  the 
pickling.jars  with  the  usual  spices,  and  an  addition  of  bay  leaves  and  a 
few  shalots  (the  quantities  of  these  must  be  as  taste  directs)  boiled  in 
vinegar.    Pour  the  vinegar,  when  cold,  QV^r  tlje  corn.    Put  in  a  goo<J 
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Sprinkling  of   maetaid   seed,  and   tie    the  jars    securely   down  with 
bladder. 
Seasonable.— Make  this  in  June. 

2229.-LADIES'  DELIGHT   PICKLE. 

Ingredients. — 8  oz.  of  onions,  8  oz.  of  apples,  2  oz.  of  chilies,  i  pint  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  i  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Chop  the  onions,  apples  and  chilies ;  then  boil  the  vinegar 
and  salt  and  pour  it  over  the  ingredients  named  before ;  mix  well,  and 
when  quite  cold  put  it  into  small  jars.    It  is  to  be  eaten  with  cold  meat. 

Seasonable  in  September. 

[I  believe  this  is  fully  as  much  (he  Gentlemen's  Delight.— Ed] 

2230.-TO  PICKLE  LEMONS  WITH  THE  PEEL  ON. 
(Ff.— Citrons  Marines.) 

Ingredients.— 6  lemons,  z  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar  allow  \  oz.  of  cloves,  i  oz.  of  white  pepper,  i  oz.  of  bruised  ginger, 
\  oz.  of  mace  and  chilies,  i  oz.  of  mustard  seed,  i  stick  of  sliced  horse- 
radish, a  few  cloves  of  garlic. 

Mode.— Put  the  lemons  into  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg;  let  them 
remain  in  it  6  days,  stirring  them  every  day;  have  ready  2  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  put  in  the  lemons,  and  allow  them  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  take  them  out  and  let  them  lie  in  a  doth  until  perfectly  dry  and 
cold.  Boil  up  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the  lemons,  with  ail  the  above 
ingredients,  allowing  the  same  proportion  as  stated  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar.  Pack  the  lemons  in  a  jar,  pour  over  the  vinegar,  &c  boiling  hot, 
and  tie  down  with  a  bladder.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  X2  months, 
or  rather  sooner. 

Seaaonable.— This  should  be  made  from  November  to  April,     o 

The  Lemon.— In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  lemon  does  not  appear  to  have  be(Jn-at  all 
known,  and  the  Romans  only  became  acqnainted  with  it  at  a  very  late  period,  and  then  only 
used  it  to  keep  moths  from  their  garments.  Its  aciditv  would  seem  to  have  been  unpleasant  to 
them ;  and  in  Pliny's  time,  at  the  coBmencement  91  the  Christian  era,  this  fruit  was  kardly 
accepted,  otherwise  than  as  an  excellent  antidote  against  the  effects  of  poison.  Many  anecdotes 
have  been  related  concerning  the  and-venomoas  properties  of  the  lemon;  Athensus.  a  Latin 
writer,  telling  us.  that  on  one  occasion  two  men  felt  no  effects  from  the  bites  of  dangerous  serffents, 
because  they  had  previously  eaten  of  this  fruit. 

223i.~T0  PICKLE  LEMONS  WITHOUT  THE  PEEL 

(/>.— Citrons  Marines.) 

Ingredients.— 6  lemons,  x  lb.  of  fine  salt,  to  each  quart  of  vinegar ; 
the  same  ingredients  as  No.  2230. 

Mode.— Peel  the  lemons,  slit  each  one  down  3  times,  bo  as  not  to 
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divide  them,  and  rub  the  salt  well  iato  the  divisions;  place  th6m  in  d 
pan,  where  they  must  remain  for  a  week,  turning  them  every  other  day ; 
then  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  a  clear  fire  until  the  salt  has 
become  perfectly  dry ;  then  arrange  them  in  a  jar.  Pour  over  sufficient 
boiling  vinegar  to  cover  them,  to  which  have  been  added  the  ingredients 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  recipe  ;  tie  down  closely,  and  in  about 
9  months  they  will  be  fit  fbr  use. 
Seasonable. — ^The  best  time  to  make  this  is  from  November  to  April. 

Note. — After  this  pickle  has  been  made  from  4  to  5  months,  the  liquor  may  be 
strained  and  bottled,  and  will  be  found  an  excellent  lemon  ketchup. 

Lemon-jvioe.— Citric  acid  is  the  principal  component  part  of  leinon>jaice,  which.  10  addition 
to  the  afrreeableness  of  its  flavour,  is  also  particularly  cooling  and  grateful.  It  is,  likewise,  an 
antiscorbutic ;  and  this  quality  enhances  its  value.  In  order  to  combat  the  fatal  effects  of  scurvy 
amongst  the  crews  oA  ships  at  sea,  a  regular  allowance  of  lemon- juice  is  served  out  to  the  men ; 
and  by  this  practicei  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  By  pitting  the  juice  into 
bottles,  and  pouring  on  the  top  sufficient  oil  to  cover  it,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time.    Italy  aod  Turkey  espoirt  great  qoantitiea  of  it  in  this  manner. 

2232.— P ICKLED     MUSHROOMS. 
(F;'.— -Champignons  Marines.) 

Ingredients. — Sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the  mushrooms;  to  each 
quart  of  mushrooms,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  i  02.  of  ground  pepper, 
salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Choose  some  nice  young  bntton^mushrooms  for  pickling,  and 
tub  off  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  salt,  and  cut  off  the  stalks.  A 
quicker  and  easier  method  is  to  throw  the  small  mushrooms  into  a  pan 
of  salted  water,  rinse  them  round  quickly,  take  them  out,  and  wipe  them 
dry.  If  very  large,  take  out  the  red  inside,  and  reject  the  black  ones,  as 
they  are  too  old.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan,  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  with 
pounded  mace  and  pepper  in  the  above  proportion ;  shake  them  well 
over  a  clear  lire  until  the  liquor  flows,  and  keep  them  there  until  it 
is  all  dried  up  again  ;  then  add  as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  them ;  just 
let  it  simmer  for  i  minute,  and  store  it  away  in  stone  jars  for  use.  When 
cold,  tie  down  with  bladder  and  keep  in  a  dry  place ;  they  will  remain 
good  for  a  length  of  time,  and  are  generally  considered  dehcious. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  the  same  time  as  ketchup,  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 

2233.~MIXED  PICKLE.    (Fr.-Marinade.) 

(Very  good.) 

Ingredients.— To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  allow  \  lb.  of  bruised 
ginger,  ^  lb.  of  mustard,  i  lb.  of  salt,  z  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  x^  oz.  of 
turmeric,  i  oz.  of  ground  black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  cayenne,  cauliflowers. 
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onions,  celery,  sliced  cucumbers,  gherkins,  French  beans,  nasturtiums, 
capsicums. 

Mode. — Have  a  large  jar,  with  a  tightly-fitting  lid,  in  which  put  as 
much  vinegar  as  required,  reserving  a  little  to  mix  the  various  powders 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Put  into  a  basin  the  mustard,  turmeric,  pepper 
and  cayenne ;  mix  them  with  vinegar,  and  stir  well  until  no  lumps 
remain ;  add  all  the  ingredients  to  the  vinegar,  and  mix  well.  Keep  this 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  and  thoroughly  stir  every  morning  for  a  month 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  different  vegetables  to 
be  added  to  it.  As  these  come  into  season,  have  them  gathered  on  a  dry 
day,  and  ailter  merely  wiping  them  with  a  cloth,  to  free  them  from 
moisture,  put  them  into  the  pickle.  The  cauHflowers,  it  may  be  said, 
must  be  divided  into  small  bunches.  Put  all  these  into  the  pickle  raw, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  have  been  added  as  many  of  the 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured,  store  it  away  in  jars,  and  tie  over  with 
bladder.  As  none  of  the  ingredients  are  boiled,  this  pickle  will  not  be 
fit  to  eat  till  12  months  have  elapsed.  Whilst  the  pickle  is  being  made, 
keep  a  wooden  spoon  tied  to  the  jar ;  and  its  contents,  it  may  bo 
repeated,  must  be  stirred  every  morning. 

Seasonable.— Make  the  pickle-liquor  in  May  or  June,  as  the  season 
arrives  for  the  various  vegetables  to  be  picked. 

2234.-PICKLED  NASTURTIUMS. 

(A  very  good  Substitute  for  Capers,) 

Ingredients.—To  each  pint  of  vinegar,  i  oz.  of  salt,  6  peppercoms/ 
nasturtiums. 

Mode. — Gather  the  nasturtium-pods  on  a  dry 
day,  and  wipe  them  clean  with  a  cloth ;  put  them 
in  a  dry  glass  bottle,  with  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper, 
in  the  above  proportion.  If  you  cannot  find  enough 
ripe  to  fill  a  bottle,  cork  up  what  you  have  got 
until  you  have  some  more  fit ;  they  may  be  added 
from  day  to  day.  Bung  up  the  bottles,  and  seal  or 
rosin  the  tops.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  10  or  i  a 
months ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  make  thejp  one  kastuftiums. 

season  for  the  next. 

Seasonable. — Look  for  nasturtium-pods  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
end  of  August. 

Nasturtluni.— The  elef^st  nasturtium-plant,  called  by  naturalists  Tropaolum,  and  which 
sometimes  goes  bv  the  name  of  Indian  cress,  came  originally  from  Pern,  but  was  easily  made  to 
grow  in  these  islands.  Its  young  leaves  and  flowers  are  of  a  slightly  hot  nature,  and  many 
consider  them  a  good  adjunct  to  salads,  to  which  tfiey  certainly  add  a  pretty  appearance.  When 
the  beautiful  blossoms,  which  majr  be  employed  with  great  effec^  in  carnishin^  dlsb^s,  nre  ofiT, 
then  the  fruit  is  used  as  described  in  the  aoovo  rec*pe. 
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2235.-PICKLED  ONIONS.    (Fn^-Oignons  Marinfe.) 

Ingredients. — i  gallon  of  pickling  onions,  salt  and  water,  milk ;  to  each 
i  gallon  of  vinegar,  i  02.  of  bruised  ginger,  J  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  i  oz. 
of  allspice,  i  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  J  oz.  of  whole  nutmeg  bruised,  8 
cloves,  ^  oz.  of  mace. 

Mode. — Gather  the  onions,  which  should  not  be  too  small,  when  they 
are  quite  dry  and  ripe ;  wipe  off  the  dirt,  but  do  not  pare  them ;  make  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  into  which  put  the  onions,  and  change 
this,  morning  and  night,  for  3  days,  and  save  the  last  brine  they  are  put  in. 
Then  take  the  outside  skin  off,  and  put  them  into  a  tin  saucepan  capable 
of  holding  them  all,  as  they  are  always  better  done  together.  Now  take 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  the  last  salt  and  water  the  onions  were  in,  and 
pour  this  to  them ;  to  this  add  2  large  spoonfuls  of  salt,  put  them  over 
the  fire  and  watch  them  very  attentively.  Keep  constantly  turning  the 
onions  about  with  a  wooden  skimmer,  those  at  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
vice  versd ;  and  let  the  milk  and  water  run  through  the  holes  of  the  skimmer. 
Remember,  the  onions  must  never  boil,  for  if  they  do  they  will  be  good 
for  nothing;  and  they  should  be  quite  transparent.  Keep  the  oniona 
stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  in  stirring  them,  be  particular  not  to  break 
them.  Then  have  ready  a  pan  with  a  colander,  into  which  turn  the 
onions  to  drain,  covering  them  with  a  cloth  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Place 
on  a  table  an  old  cloth  2  or  3  times  double ;  put  the  onions  on  it  when 
quite  hot,  and  over  them  an  old  piece  of  blanket ;  cover  this  closely  over 
them,  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Let  them  remain  till  the  next  day,  when 
they  will  be  quite  cold,  and  look  yellow  and  shrivelled;  take  off  the 
shrivelled  skins,  when  they  should  be  as  white  as  snow.  Put  them  in  a 
pan,  make  a  pickle  of  vinegar  and  the  remaining  ingredients^  boil  all  these 
up,  and  pour  hot  over  the  onions  in  the  pan.  Cover  very  closely  to  keep 
in  all  the  steam,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  following  day,  when  they  will 
be  quite  cold.  Put  them  into  jars  or  bottles,  well  bunged,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  best  olive- oil  on  the  top  of  each  jar  or  bottle.  Tie  them 
down  with  bladder,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  They  should  be  beautifully  white, 
and  eat  crisp,  without  the  least  soilness,  and  will  keep  good  many 
months. 

Time.-— 5  days.   Average  Cost,  is.  lod. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August. 

2236.-PICKLED  ONIONS.    (Ff.— Oignons  Marines,) 

{A  very  Simple  Method^  and  exceedingly  Good*) 

Ingredients. — Pickling  onions  ;  to  each  quart  of  vinegar,  z  teaspoon* 
fuls  of  allspice,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  whole  hWzV  pepper. 
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Mode.^Have  the  onions  gathered  when  qnite  dry  and  ripe,  and,  with  the 
fingers,  take  off  the  thin  outside  skin :  then  with  a  silver  knife  (steel 
ehould  not  be  used,  as  it  spoils  the  colour  of  the  onions)»  cemove  one  more 
skin,  when  the  onion  will  look  quite  clear.  Have  ready  some  very  dry 
bottles  or  jars,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  peeled,  put  them  in.  Pour  over 
sufficient  cold  vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  pepper  and  .allspice  in  the 
above  proportions,  taking  care  that  each  jar  has  its  share  of  the  latter 
ingredients.  Tie  down  with  bladder,  and  put  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  in 
a  fortnight  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  is  a  most  simple  recipe  and  very 
delicious,  the  onions  being  nke  and  chsp.  They  should  be  eaten  within 
6  or  8  months  after  being  done,  as  the  onions  are  liable  to  become  sofL 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August. 

2237.-^PANISH   ONIONS-PICKLED. 
(Ff.— Oignons  Marines.) 

Ingredients.— Onions,  vinegar ;  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — Cut  the  onions  in  thin  slices ;  put  a  layer  of  them  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  jar ;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cayenne ;  then  add  another  layer  of 
onions  and  season  as  before,  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  jar  is  full. 
Pour  in  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the  whole,  and  the  pickle  will  be  fit  for 
ase  in  a  month. 

Seasonable.— May  be  had  in  England  from  September  to  February. 

2238.-PICKLED    OYSTERS. 

Ingredients.— rioo  oysters;  to  each  i  pint  of  vinegar,  i  blade  of 
pounded  mace,  i  strip  of  lemon-peel,  la  black  peppercorns. 

Mode, — Get  the  oysters  in  good  condition,  open  them,  place  them  in  a 
saucepan,  and  let  them  simmer  in  their  own  liquor  for  about  10  minutes, 
very  gently  ;  then  take  them  out,  one  by  one,  and  place  them  in  a  jar, 
and  cover  them,  when  cold,  with  a  pickle  made  as  follows : — Measure  the 
oyster-liquor ;  add  to  it  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  with  mace,  lemon- 
peel,  and  pepper  in  the  above  proportion,  and  boil  it  for  5  minutes ;  when 
cold,  pour  over  the  oysters,  and  tie  them  down  very  closely,  as  contact 
with  the  air  spoils  them. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Note. — Put  this  pickle  awav  in  small  jars ;  because  directly  one  is  opened,  its 
contents  should  be  immediately  eaten,  as  they  soon  spoil.  The  pickle  snould  not 
be  kept  more  than  2  or  3  months. 

2239.-PICKLED  TOMATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Ingredients.-*-!  doz.  of  ripe  tomatoes,  their  weight  in  onions,  i  quart 
Of  vinegaTi  x  leaspoonful  of  allspice,  s  oz.  of  black  peppen 
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Mode. — Choose  ripe  tomatoes,  and  wipe  them  dry,  take  off  the  skin  of 
the  onions  and  put,  with  the  other  ingredients,  in  a  stewpan,  where  let 
them  gently  simmer  for  8  hours.  When  cold,  bottle  and  tie  over  with 
bladder. 

Time.~8  hours.    Ayerage  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  35. 

Seasonable.'*-Thi8  pickle  should  be  made  in  autumn. 


224o.«U  NIVERSAL    PICKLE. 
(Fr.— Marinade  Universelle.) 

Ingredients.— To  6  quarts  of  vinegar  allow  i  lb.  of  salt,  J  lb.  of  ginger, 
I  oz.  of  mace,  i  lb.  of  shalots,  i  tablespoonful  of  cayenne,  2  oz.  of  mustard- 
seed,  i|  oz.  of  turmeric. 

Mode.— Boil  all  the  ingredients  together  for  about  20  minutes ;  when 
cold,  put  them  into  a  jar  with  whatever  vegetables  you  choose,  such  as 
radish-pods,  French  beans,  cauUflowers,  gherkins,  &c.  &c.,  as  these  come 
into  season ;  put  them  in  fresh  as  you  gather  them,  having  previously 
wiped  them  perfectly  free  from  moisture  and  grit.  This  pickle  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  about  8  or  9  months. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Coet,  15.  per  quart. 

Seasonable. — Make  the  pickle  in  May  or  June,  to  be  ready  for  the 
various  vegetables. 

Note. — As  this  pickle  takes  2  or  3  months  to  make—that  is  to  say,  nearly  that 
time  will  elapse  before  all  the  different  vegetables  are  added— care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  jar  which  contains  the  pickle  well  covered,  either  with  a  closely- 
fitting  lid,  or  a  piece  of  bladder  securely  tied  over,  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the 
air. 

22+I.-PICKLED  WALNUTS.    (Fr.-Noix  Marin6es.) 

(Very  Good,) 

Ingredients. — 100  walnuts,  salt  and  water.  To  each  quart  of  vinegar 
allow  2  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  allspice,  i  oz.  of  bruised 
ginger. 

Mode. — Procure  the  walnuts  while  young ;  be  careful  they  are  not 
woody,  and  prick  them  well  with  a  fork ;  prepare  a  strong  brine  of  salt 
and  water  (4  lbs.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water),  into  which  put  the 
walnuts,  letting  them  remain  9  days,  and  changing  the  brine  every  third 
day;  drain  them  off,  put  them  on  a  dish,  place  it  in  the  sun  until  they 
become  perfectly  black,  which  will  be  in  2  or  3  days :  have  ready  dry 
jars,  into  which  place  the  walnuts,  ai^d  do  not  quite  fill  the  jars.  Boil 
sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  for  10  minutes,  with  spices  in  the  above 
proportion,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  walnuts,  which  must  be  quite  covered 
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#ith  the  pickle ;  tie  down  with  bladder,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  They 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  month,  and  will  keep  good  2  or  3  years. 

Time. — 10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is,  qd.  per  hundred. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July, 

beioie  the  walnuts  harden. 

Note — When  liked,  a  few  shalots  may  be  added  to  the  vinegar,  and  boiled 
with  it. 


SAUCES. 


2242.^SAUCE  ARISTOCRATIQUE. 

(A  Store  Sauce.) 

Ingredients.— Green  walnuts.  To  every  pint  of  juice,  i  lb.  of  an- 
chovies, I  drachm  of  cloves,  i  drachm  of  macof  i  dxachm  of  Jamaica 
ginger  bruised,  8  shalots.  To  every  pint  of  the  boiled  liquor,  i  pint  of 
vinegar,  i  pint  of  port,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  soy. 

Mode.— Pound  the  walnuts  in  a  mortar,  squeeze  out  the  juice  through 
a  strainer,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle.  Pour  off  the  clear  juice,  and  to  every 
pint  of  it,  add  anchovies,  spice  and  cloves  in  the  above  proportion.  Boil 
all  these  together  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  then  strain  the  juice 
again,  put  in  the  shalots  (8  to  every  pint),  and  boil  again.  To  every  pint 
of  the  boiled  hquor  add  vinegar,  wine  and  soy,  in  the  above  quantities, 
and  bottle  off  for  use.    Cork  well,  and  seal  the  corks. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  sauce  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  walnuts  are  in  perfection  for  sauces  and  pickling. 

Average  Crost,  35.  6d.  for  a  quart. 

MaavEMtim  of  8a«Qei.^In  France,  during  tbe  reign  of  Loaii  XII.,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
ZAth  centorjr,  there  wasfomed  aoompanyofsauce  manufacturers,  who  obtained,  in  those  days 
of  monopolies,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  saaces.  The  sututes  drawn  up  by  this  com- 
pany inmrm  us  that  the  famous  sauce  k  la  camehne,  sold  by  themi  was  to  be  composed  of  *'  good 
cinnamon,  epod  ginger,  good  cloves,  good  crains  of  paradise,  good  bread,  and  good  vinegar." 
The  sauce  xence  was  to  be  made  of  **  good  sound  almonds,  good  ginger,  good  wine,  and  good 
verjuice.'*  May  we  respectfully  express  a  hope— not  that  we  desire  to  doubt  it  in  the  least— that 
the  Enclish  sance-manuiacturers  of  the  lOth  century  are  equally  considerate  and  careful  in  choos- 
ing their  ingredients  for  their  various  well-known  preparations. 

2243-CARRACK  SAUCE. 

(For  Cold  Meat.) 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  vinegar,  13  anchovies,  3  dessertspoonfuls  d 
mango  pickle,  8  dessertspoonfuls  of  walnut  pickle,  5  dessertspoonfuls  oi 
mushroom-ketchup,  5  dessertspoonfuls  of  soy,  z  heads  of  garlic. 
.    Mode.— 'Chop  and  slice  \he  ingredients,  then  put  all  into  a  bottle  and 
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set  it  in  a  dry  warm  place.    Shake  it  regularly  every  day  for  a  month 
when  it  will  be  ready  to  use. 
Note.— The  xnaogo  pickla  may  be  omitted. 

2244.-BENGAL  RECIPE  FOR  IVTAKING  MANGO 
CHETNEY. 
Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  J  lb.  of  salt,  J  lb.  of  garlic,  J  lb.  of 
onions,  }  lb.  of  powdered  ginger,  i  lb.  of  dried  chilies,  i  lb.  of  mustard- 
seed,  i  lb.  of  stoned  raisins,  2  bottles  of  best  vinegar,  30  large  unripe  sour 
apples. 

Mode.— The  sugar  must  be  made  into  syrup ;  the  garlic,  onions  and 
ginger  be  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  the  mustard-seed  be  washed  in 
cold  vinegar,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  apples  be  peeled,  cored,  and  sliced 
and  boiled  in  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  the  vinegar.  When  all  this  is  done,  and 
the  apples  are  quite  cold,  put  them  into  a  large  pan,  and  gradually  mix  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  including  the  remaining  half-bottle  of 
vinegar.  It  must  be  well  stirred  until  the  whole,  is  thoroughly  blended, 
and  then  put  into  bottles  for  use.  Tie  a  piece  of  wet 
bladder  over  the  mouths  of  the  bottles,  after  they  are 
well  corked.  This  chetney  is  very  superiw:  to  any 
which  can  be  bought,  and  one  trial  will  prove  it  to  be 
delicious. 

Note.-^This  recipe  was  given  bj^  a  native  to  an  English 
lady  who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  India,  and  who,  since 
her  return  to  her  native  country,  has  become  quite  celebrated 
amongst  her  friends  for  the  excellence  of  this  Eastern  relish. 

Qarlio.  (/^r.— AU.}— The  smell  of  this  plant  is  generally  oonsideced 
offensive,  and  it  is  the  most  acrimonloas  m  its  taste  of  the  whole  of  the 


alliaceous  tribe.  In  1948  it  was  introdnced  into  England  from  the  sbores  of 

the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abundant,  and  in  SlciW  it  grows  natorallT. 

OARUC.  It  was  in  greater  repute  with  our  ancestors  than  it  is  with  owaelves. 


^ 1  it  18  Still  osed  as  aseasoning  herb.    On  the  Continent.  especimUy 

in  Italy,  it  is  much  used,  and  the  French  consider  it  an  essential  in  many  made-diahes.  It  is 
genaraliy  sufficient  to  cut  a  clove  of  garlic  and  with  it  to  rub  the  dish  on  which  the  substance  to  be 
flavoured  is  going  to  be  served. 

224S.~INDIAN  CHETNEY  SAUCE. 

Ingredients. — 8  oz.  of  sharp,  sour  apples,  pared  aud  cored,  8  oz.  of 
tomatoes,  8  oz.  of  salt,  8  oz.  of  brown  sugar,  8  oz.  of  stoned  raisins,  4  oz.  of 
cayenne,  4  oz.  of  powdered  ginger,  2  oz.  of  garlic',  2  oz.  of  shalots,  3  quarts 
of  vinegar,  i  quart  of  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Chop  the  apples  in  small  square  pieces,  and  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  in  a  well-covered 
jar.  Keep  this  is  a  warm  place,  and  stir  every  day  for  a  month,  taking 
care  to  put  on  the  lid  after  this*  operation ;  strain,  but  do  not  squeeze  it 
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dry;  store  it  away  in  dean  jars  or  bottles  for  use,  and  the  liquor  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  sauce  for  meat  or  fish. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  sauce  when  tomatoes  are  in  full  season,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  October. 

PftklM.— The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  held  their  pickles  in  high  estimation.  They 
oootistad  of  flowers  horbs*  roots,  and  vegetables,  preserved  in  vinegar,  anfl  which  were  kept  for 
a  long  time,  in  cylindrical  vases  with  wide  mouths.  Their  cooks  prepared  piekles  with  the  great- 
eat  care,  and  the  varions  ingredients  were  macerated  in  oil,  brine  and  vinegar,  with  which  they 
were  often  impregnated  drop  by  drop.  Meat,  also,  8ft«r  having  beev  cat  imo  vtry  amill  pieces, 
was  treated  m  the  same  manner. 

2246.-STORE^  SAUCE  OR  CHEROKEE. 

Ingredients. — J  oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  5  cloves  of  garlic,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  soy,  i  tablespoonful  of  walnut  ketchup,  i  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode.— Boil  all  the  ingredients  gmtly  for  about  half  an  hour;  strain 
the  hquor,  and  bottle  off  for  use. 

Time.--ihour. 

Seasonable.— This  sauce  can  be  made  at  any  time. 

2247.-HARVEY  SAUCE. 

Ingredlents.-^i  dozen  of  anchovies,  6  dessertspoonfuls  of  soy,  ditto) 
of  good  walnut  pickle  No.  2241, 3  heads  of  garlic,  2  shalots,  i  oz.  of  cayenne/ 
pepper,  i  oz.  of  cochineal,  i  gallon  of  vinegar.  ] 

Mode. — Cut  the  anchovies  small  but  do  not  remove  the  bones.  Chop 
the  pickles,  shalots,  and  garlic,  then  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  deep; 
jar  and  let  it  stand  14  days,  stirring  it  well  2  or  3  times  every  day.  ThenJ 
strain  through  a  jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear,  bottle  it  and  tie  bladders^ 
over  the  corks.  ^ 

2248.— SAUCE  OF  HERBa 

(For  BoHHng.) 

Ingredients. — i  stick  of  horseradish,  2  shalots,  i  sprig  each  of  winter 
savoury,  basilicum,  marjoram  and  thyme,  a  little  tarragon,  4  cloves,  jnicS 
of  I  lemon,  i  wineglassfiil  of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  water,  i  teaspoonful  of 
browning.  No.  616. 

Mode. — ^Wash  and  scrape  the  horseradish,  strip  the  sprigs  of  their' 
leaves,  slice  the  shalots  thinly  and  put  all  into  a  saucepan  with  the  vine- 
gar,  lemon-juice  and  water.  Put  in  the  browning,  and  as  soon  as  the , 
mixture  boils  simmer  very  gently  for  15  mittutes,  then  stroisi  and  when^ 
quite  cold  put  up  in  small  bottles.  This  sauce  is  an  excellent  addition  4» 
gravies  or  may  be  used  in  their  stead. 

Time.— About  i  hour.   Ayerage  Cost.  3^*  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2249.-8AUCE  A  LA  MILITAIRE. 

(Good  with  all  kinds  of  Meat,  Game,  Fish.) 

Ingredients.— 6  shalots,  i  clove  of  garlic,  a  handful  each  of  thyme, 
basil,  tarragon  leaves,  ^  oz.  of  bruised  mustard  seed,  2  laurel  leaves,  ^  oz. 
of  mace,  ditto  of  cloves,  i  oz.  of  long  pepper,  2  oz.  of  salt,  6  dessertspoon- 
fuls of  very  strong  vinegar,  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated 
Seville  orange  peel,  i  pint  of  white  wine. 

Mode. — Shred  the  shalots  and  split  the  garlic,  then  put  all  the  ingredi- 
ents into  an  earthen  jar,  cover  very  closely  and  put  into  an  oven  or  on  a 
hot  hearth  to  infuse.  Allow  it  to  settle,  then  strain  till  quite  clear,  then 
bottle  and  cork  closely,  A  small  quantity  only  is  required  with  the 
viands. 

Time.— 2  to  3  hours.   Average  Cost,  &/.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2250.-LEAMINGTON  SAUCE. 

(An  excellent  Sauce  for  flavouring  Gravies,  Hashes,  Soups,  6^.    Author^s 

Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — ^Walnuts.  To  each  quart  of  walnut-juice  allow  3  quarts 
of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  Indian  soy,  i  oz.  of  cayenne,  2  oz.  of  shalots,  )  oz.  of 
garlic,  i  pint  of  port 

Mode. — Be  very  particular  in  choosing  the  walnuts  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  the  market ;  for  they  are  more  easily  bruised  before  they 
become  hard  and  shelled.  Pound  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp,  strew 
some  salt  over  them  and  let  them  remain  thus  for  two  or  three  days, 
occasionally  stirring  and  moving  them  about.  Press  out  the  juice,  and  to 
each  quart  of  walnut-liquor  allow  the  above  proportion  of  vinegar,  soy, 
cayenne,  shalots,  garlic,,  and  port.  Pound  each  ingredient  separately  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  them  well  together,  and  store  away  for  use  in  small 
bottles.    The  corks  should  be  well  sealed. 

Seasonable. — ^This  sauce  should  be  made  as  soon  as  walnuts  are  ob« 
tainable,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

2251.-FRENCH   MUSTARD, 

(To  keep.) 

Ingredients.  —  Mustard,  whole  mixed  spice,  3  lumps  of  «agar, 
vinegar. 

Mode. — Boil  the  spices  and  sugar  in  some  of  the  vinegar.  Take  some 
good  mustard  and  mix  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold  vinegar.  With  a  red* 
hot  iron  heater,  or  other  suitable  piece  of  iron,  stir  quicklv  while  you  tniz 
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in  the  boiliog  vinegar,  after  straining  it  from  the  spices.    Put  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles.    Will  keep  for  years  if  kept  well  corked. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — A  substitute  for  French  mustard  may  be  had  by  making  3  quarts  of 
vinegar  hot  and  pouring  it  over  6  oz.  of  salt.  ^  lb.  of  scraped  horseradish,  ^  oz.  of 
sugar  and  half  a  clove  of  garlic.  This  should  stand  tor  24  hours  before  it  is 
strained  and  bottled. 

2252.^A  GOOD  MUSTARD. 

(A.  Soyer's  recipe.) 

Ingredieilte. — Mustard  seed  i  part,  weak  wood  vinegar  2  parts. 

Mode. — Pour  the  vinegar  on  the  mustard  seed  and  let  them  soak  for  a 
fortnight ;  then  grind  the  whole  into  a  paste  in  a  mill  and  put  it  into 
pots,  then  thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  each  of  the  pots. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2253.— INDIAN  MUSTARD.    (Fr.-^Moutarde  k  Undlenne.) 

(An  excellent  Relish  to  Bread-and- Butter ^  or  any  Cold  Meat,) 

Ingredients.—;}  lb.  of  best  mustard,  i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  oz.  of  salt,  4 
sbalots,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup,  i  bottle 
of  anchovy  sauce. 

Mode.— Put  the  mustard,  flour  and  salt  into  a  basin,  and  make  them 
into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiling  water.  Boil  the  shalots  with  the  vinegar, 
ketchup,  and  anchovy  sauce,  for  10  minutes,  and  pour  the  whole^  boiling, 
over  the  mixture  in  the  basin ;  stir  well,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  thickness ;  put  it  into  a  bottle,  with  a  bruised 
shalot  at  the  bottom,  and   store  away  for  use.     This  ^nS*  ^^ 

makes  an  excellent  relish,  and  if  properly  prepared  will 
keep  for  years. 

IfosUrd.  (Ft-^Moiitarda.)— Before  the  year  1729,  mustard  was  oot 
known  at  Eo^lish  tables.  About  that  time  an  old  woman,  of  the  name  oi 
Clements,  residing  in  Durham,  began  to'  grind  the  seed  in  a  mill,  and  to 
pass  the  flour  through  several  processes  necessary  to  free  the  seed  from 
Its  husks.  She  kept  her  secret  tor  many  years  to  herself,  during  which  she 
sold  large  Quantities  of  mustard  throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in 
London.  Here  it  was  introduced  to  the  royal  Uble,  when  it  received  the 
approval  of  George  I.  Prom  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Clements  being  a 
resident  at  Durham,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Durham  mustard.  In  the 
county  of  that  name  it  is  stUl  principally  cultivated,  and  the  plant  is  remark-  mustard. 

able  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  1 1  is  toe  best  stimulant  employed  to  impart 
strength  to  the  disestive  organs,  and,  even  in  its  previously  coarsely*potinded  state,  it  had  a 
high  reputation  with  our  ancestors. 

2254.-READING  SAUCE. 
Ingredients.— 2i  pints  of  walnut  pickle,  i^  oz.  of  shalots,  x  quart  of, 
spring  water,  f  pint  of  Indian  soy,  i  oz.  of  bruised  ginger,  i  ox,  of  long* 

3   M 
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2259.-A  GOOD  STORE  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— 2  wineglassfuls  of  port,  2  ditto  of  walnut  ketchup  (No. 
2266),  4  ditto  mushroom  ketchup  (2263),  4  anchovies«  2  shalots,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper. 

Mode. — Pound  the  anchovies  in  a  mortar,  then  boil  all  the  ingredient? 
together  for  half  an  hour.  When  cold  put  into  well-corked  bottles.  It  will 
keep  excellently  over  a  year. 

Time, — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2$.  per  pint. 

2260.-CAMP  KETCHUP. 

Ingredients.— 2  quarts  of  strong  old  beer,  x  quart  of  white  wine,  }  lb. 
of  anchovies,  3  oz.  of  peeled  shalots,  ^  oz.  of  grated  nutmeg,  ditto  mace, 
ditto  sliced  ginger. 

Mode. — Put  the  ingredients  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan,  and  stir  them 
till  they  are  reduced  one-third.  Bottle  next  day  with  the  spice  and 
shalots. 

Time.— About  i|  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  Sd.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2261.-GRAPE   CATSUP. 

Ingredients.— 5  lbs.  of  ripe  grapes,  2i  lbs.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  viaegar. 
I  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice  and  pepper,  i  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Boil  the  grapes  in  enough  water  to  prevent  bumingt  strain 
through  a  colander,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  until  a  little 
thickened.    Bottle,  and  cork  and  seal. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  from  August  to  October. 

2262.-MUSTAPHA,  OR  LIVER  KETCHUP. 

Ingredients.—!  beef  liver,  i  gallon  of  water,  i  oz.  of  ginger,  i  oz.  of 
allspice,  2  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  2  lbs.  of  salt. 

Mode. — Roll  the  salt,  and  well  rub  it  into  a  very  fresh  beef  liver,  and 
place  it  in  a  vessel  that  will  not  crush  it.  Turn  and  rub  it  thoroughly  for  zo 
days.  Then  mince  it  into  small  dice,  and  boil  in  a  gallon  of  water,  closely 
covered,  until  reduced  to  three  quarts.  Then  strain  through  a  sieve,  and 
let  it  settle  till  next  day.  Add  the  pepper,  allspice  and  ginger,  and  boil 
slowly  until  further  reduced  to  three  pints.  When  cold,  bottle  and  keep 
well  corked. 

Time.— Z2  days.   Average  Oost,  yd.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— This  r«cipe  was  forwarded  by  a  correspondent  to  tbe  Editiets»  for  the 
new  edition,  as  being  a  most  excellent  ketchup. 
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2263.-.MU8HROOM  KETCHUP. 

Zhgredi6nt8.--To  each  peck  of  mushrooms  \  lb.  of  salt ;  to  each 
quart  of  mushroom-liquor  ^  oz.  of  cayenne,  i  oz.  of  allspice,  ^  oz.  of 
ginger,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace. 

Uode.— Choose  full-grown  mushroom-flaps,  and  take  care  they  are 
perfectly /r«sA  gathered  when  the  weather  is  tolerably  dry ;  for,  if  they  are 
picked  during  very  heavy  rain,  the  ketchup  from  which  they  are  made  is 
hable  to  get  musty  and  will  not  keep  long.  Put  a  layer  of  them  in  a  deep 
pan,  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  and  then  another  layer  of  mushrooms,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Let  them  remain  for  a  few  hours,  when  break  them 
up ;  put  them  in  a  nice  cool  place  for  3  days,  occasionally  stirring  and 
mashing  them  well,  to  extract  from  them  as  much  juice  as  possible.  Now 
measure  the  quantity  of  liquor  without  straining,  and  to  each  quart  allow 
the  above  proportion  of  spices,  &c.  Put  all  into  a  stone  jar,  cover  it  up 
very  closely,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  for  3  hours.  Have  ready  a  nice  clean  stewpan ;  turn  into  it  the 
contents  of  the  jar,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour ; 
pour  it  into  a  jug,  where  it  should  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day  ; 
then  pour  it  off  into  another  jug,  and  strain  it  into  very  dry  clean  bottles^ 
and  do  not  squeeze  the  mushrooms.  To  each  pint  of  ketchup  add  a  few 
drops  of  brandy.  Be  careful  not  to  shake  the  contents,  but  leave  all  the 
sediment  behind  in  the  jug ;  cork  well,  and  either  seal  or  rosin  the  cork, 
BO  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  air.  When  a  very  clear  bright  ketchup  is 
wanted,  the  liquor  must  be  strained  through  a  very  fine  hair-sieve,  or 
flannel  bag,  after  it  has  been  very  gently  poured  off;  if  the  operation  is 
not  successful,  it  must  be  repeated  until  you  have  quite  a  clear  liquor.  It 
should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  if  it  is  spoiling,  should  be  re-boiled, 
with  a  few  peppercorns. 

Seasonable  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October, 
when  this  ketchup  should  be  made. 

Note.— This  flavouring  ingredient,  if  genuine  and  well  prepared,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  store  sauces  to  the  experienced  cook,  and  no  trotiDle  should  be  spared 
in  its  preparation.  Doable  ketcbup  is  made  by  reducing  the  liijaor  to  half  the 
quantity;  for  example,  z  quart  must  be  boiled  down  to  z  pmt.  This  goes 
forther  than  ordinary  ketchup,  as  so  little  is  required  to  flavour  a  good  quantity 
of  gravy.  The  sediment  may  also  be  bottled  for  immediate  use^  and  will  be 
found  to  answer  for  flavouring  thick  soups  or  gravies. 

How  %9  DlitlBgidslk  llUshrooms  fhmi  Toadstools.— The  cultivated  muhrooa.  known  at 
Agnriem  eampMtrUj  may  be  distiDgoiahed  from  the  poisonous  kinds  of  fanai  by  iu  having  pink 
or  Seahncoloured  gQu,  or  under  side,  and  by  its  invariably  having  an  agreeable  smell,  which  the 
toadstool  has  not  When  young,  muihrooma  are  like  a  small  round  button,  both  the  stalk 
and  head  being  white.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  expand  their  heads  by  degreea  into  a  flat  Cm, 
the  gills  mdemeath  being  at  first  of  a  i»Ie  flesh-oolour,  but  becomiac,  as  they  stand  longer,  dark 
brown  or  blacUah.  Nearly  all'  the  poisonous  kinds  are  brown,  and  have  in  general  a  rank  and 
putrid  smell.  Edible  mitfhrooms  are  found  In  closely-fed  pastures,  but  seldom  grow  in  woods, 
where  most  of  the  poiioaous  sorts  aro  to  bo  foondU 
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2264.-OY8TER  KETCHUP- 

Ixigredients.— Safficient  oysters  to  fill  a  pint  measure,  i  pint  of  sheny, 
3  oz.  of  salt,  I  drachm  of  cayenne,  2  drachms  of  pounded  mace. 

Mode. — Procure  the  oysters  very  fresh,  and  open  sufficient  to  fill  a 
pint  measure ;  save  the  liquor,  and  scald  the  oysters  in  it  with  the  sherry ; 
strain  the  oysters,  and  put  them  in  a  mortar  with  the  salt,  cayenne  and 
mace ;  pound  the  whole  until  reduced  to  a  pulp,  then  add  it  to  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  scalded  ;  boil  it  again  five  minutes,  and  sidm  well ; 
rub  the  wholie  through  a  sieve,  and,  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork  closely. 
The  corks  should  be  sealed. 

Sdasonable  firom  September  to  April. 

Note.— Cider  may  be  substituted  for  the  sherry. 

.2265.~PONTAC  KETCHUP  OR  SAUCE. 

(A  Store  Sauce.) 

Ingredients.—  Ripe  elderberries,  vinegar,  cloves,  mace,  peppeitsorad, 
shalots,  anchovies. 

Mode.^Take  ripe  elderberries,  as  many  as  you  wish  to  store,  pick  them 
from  their  stalks  into  a  stone  jar  and  just  cover  with  strong  good  vinegar. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  3  hours,  then  strain  while  hot.  Boil  the  liquor 
thus  obtained  with  the  spices  and  shalots,  sufficient  being  put  in  to  give  a 
considerable  flavour.  Taste  the  mixture,  and,  when  found  sufficiently 
flavoured,  put  half  a  pound  of  the  best  anchovies  to  every  quart  of  the 
liquor ;  then  stir  and  boil  till  these  are  dissolved,  and  move  at  once  from 
the  fire.    Put  up  in  pint  bottles,  cork  closely  and  tie  bladders  over  the  top. 

l^ime. — ^From  3  to  4  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable. — Prepare  this  in  September. 

2266.— WALNUT  KETCHUP. 

Ingredients. — 100  walnuts,  i  handful  of  salt,  z  quart  of  vinegar,  ^  oz. 
of  mace,  J  oz.  of  nutmeg,  i  oz.  of  cloves,  J  oz.  of  ginger,  J  oz.  of  whole 
black  pepper,  a  small  piece  of  horseradish,  20  shalots,  ^  lb.  of  anchovies, 
I  pint  of  port 

Mode. — Procure  the  walnuts  at  the  time  when  you  can  run  a  pin 
through  them,  slightly  bruise  and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  the  salt  and 
vinegar;  let  them  Btand  8  days,  stirring  every  day ;  then  drain  the  liquor 
from  them  and  boil  it,  with  the  above  ingredients,  for  about  half  an  hour.  It 
may  be  strained  or  not,  as  preferred,  and,  if  required,  a  little  more  vinegar 
or  Avine  can  be  added,  according  to  taste.  When  bottled  well,  seal  the 
corks. 

Time.r-4  hour.   Average  Cost,  is,  yl,  per  pint. 
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Seasonable.-^Maka  this  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July, 
when  walnuts  are  in  perfection  for  pickling  purposes. 

2267.-.WALNUT  KETCHUP. 

(A  nother  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — J  sieve  of  walnut-shells,  2  quarts  of  water,  salt,  ^  lb.  of 
shalots,  I  oz.  of  cloves,  i  oz.  of  mace,  i  oz.  of  whole  pepper,  i  oz.  of 
garlic. 

Mode. — Put  the  walnut-shells  into  a  pan,  with  the  water  and  a  large 
quantity  of  salt ;  let  them  stand  for  10  days,  then  break  the  shells  up  in 
the  water,  and  let  it  drain  through  a  sieve,  putting  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
top  to  express  the  juice ;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and  remove  all  scum  that 
may  arise.  Now  boil  the  liquor  with  the  shalots,  cloves,  mace,  pepper, 
and  garHc,  and  let  all  simmer  till  the  shalots  sink  ; 
then  put  the  liquor  into  a  pan,  and,  when  cold, 
bottle,  and  cork  closely.  It  should  stand  6  months 
before  using ;  should  it  ferment  during  that  time, 
it  must  be  again  boiled  and  skimmed. 

Time. — About  i  hour. 

Seasonable  in  September,  when  the  walnut- 
shells  are  obtainable. 

The  Wftluat.— This  nut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  smd  was  introduced 
into  England  from  France.  As  a  pickle,  it  is  much  used  in  the 
Kreen  sute ;  and  crated  walavts  m  Spain  are  much  employed, 
both  in  tarts  and  other  dishes.  On  the  Continent  it  is  occa»onalIy 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  cooking;  but  it  is  apt,  ^if^  walnut 

under  such  circumstancea,  to  become  rancid.     The  matter  which 
remains  after  the  oil  is  extracted  is  considered  highly  nutritious 

for  poultry.  It  is  called  amer,  and  in  Switzerland  is  eaten  under  the  name  of  pain  amer  by  the 
jxxx.  The  oil  is  frequently  manofiactured  into  a  kind  of  soap,  and  the  leaves  and  green  husks 
yield  an  extract,  which,  as  a  brown  dye,  is  used  to  suin  hair,  wool  and  wood. 

2268.— CAMP  VINEGAR.    (Fr.— Vinaigre.; 

Ingredients. — i  head  of  garlic^  ^  oz.  of  cayenne,  z  teaspoonfuls  of  soy, 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  cochineal  to  colour. 

Mode.-^  Slice  the  garlic,  and  put  it,  with  all  the  above  ingredients, 
into  a  clean  bottle.  Let  it  stand  to  infuse  for  a  month,  when  strain  it  off 
quite  clear,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Keep  it  in  small  bottles,  well  sealed 
to  exclude  the  air. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  U, 

2269.— CRESS  VINEGAR. 

Ingredients. — ^  oz.  of  cress  seed,  i  quart  of  vinegar. 

Mode.— Bruise  the  seed  in  a  mortar  and  put  it  into  the  vinegar, 
previously  boiled  and  allowed  to  grow  cold,  l^et  it  infiis^for  a  fortnight, 
then  strain  and  bottle  for  use. 
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2270.— CUCUMBER     VINEGAR. 
(Fr.— Vinaigre  aux  Concombres.) 

(A  very  nice  Addition  to  Salads.) 

Xngredlentf. — xo  large  cacombere,  or  12  smaller  ones,  z  quart  of 
vinegar,  2  onions,  2  shalots,  i  tablespoonfol  of  salt,  2  tablespoonfols  of 
pepper,  i  teaspoonfiil  of  cayenne. 

Mode. — Pare  and  slice  the  cucumbers,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar  or  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  with  the  vinegar ;  slice  the  onions  and  shalots,  and  add 
them,  with  all  the  other  ingredients,  to  the  cucumbers.  Let  it  stand  4  or 
5  days,  boil  it  all  up,  and,  when  cold,  strain  the  liquor  through  a  piece  of 
muslin,  and  store  it  away  in  small  bottles  well  sealed.  This  vinegar  is  a 
very  nice  addition  to  gravies,  hashes,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  great  improvement 
to  salads,  or  to  eat  with  cold  meat. 

2271.-GARLIC   VINEGAR. 

XngredientB. — 2  oz.  of  garlic,  i  quart  of  wine  vinegar. 

Mode. — Chop  the  garhc  finely  and  weigh  it,  then  put  it  in  the  above 
proportion  to  the  cold  boiled  vinegar.  Infuse  for  a  fortnight,  strain  and 
bottle. 

2272.-f10R8ERADI8H  VINEGAR. 

XngredientB. — i  lb.  of  scraped  horseradish,  i  oz.  of  minced  shalot,  i 
drachm  of  cayenne,  i  quart  of  vinegar. 

.  Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  bottle,  which  shake  well  every 
day  for  a  fortnight.  When  it  is  thoroughly  steeped,  strain  and  bottle,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use  immediately.  This  will  be  found  an  agreeable  relish 
to  cold  beef,  &c. 

Seasonable. — ^This  vinegar  should  be  made  either  in  October  or 
November,  as  horseradish  is  then  in  its  highest  perfection. 


2273.-MINT   VINEGAR. 

Ingredients.— Vinegar,  mint 

Mode.— Procure  some  nice  firesh  mint^  pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks, 
and  fill  a  bottle  or  jar  with  them.  Add  vinegar  to  them  until  the  bottle  is 
full ;  covir  closely  to  exclude  the  air,  and  let  it  infiise  for  a  fortnight.  Then 
strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  small  bottles  for  use,  of  which  the  cork9 
should  be  sealed. 

Seasonatole,— This  should  be  made  in  June,  July  qr  August, 
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2274.^8HALOT  VINEGAR. 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  shalots,  z  quart  of  wine  vinegar. 
Mode.— Prepare  precisely  as  directed  for  garlic  vinegar. 
Seasonable.— Make  this  in  October. 

2275.-INDIAN  CURRY-POWDER. 

(Founded  on  Dr.  Kitchener's  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  coriander-seed^  i  lb.  of  tonneric,  2  oz.  of  cin- 
namon seed,  i  oz.  of  cayenne,  i  oz.  of  mustard,  i  oz.  of  ground  ginger, 
i  oz.  of  allspice,  2  oz.  of  fenugreek-seed. 

Mode. — Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a  cool  oven,  where  they  should 
remain  one  night :  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  rub  them  through  a  sieve, 
and  mix  thoroughly  together :  keep  the  powder  in  a  bottle,  from  which 
the  air  should  be  completely  excluded.  * 

Note.— We  have  given  this  rfscipe  for  curry  powder,  as  some  persons  prefer 
to  make  it  at  home ;  but  that  porchased  at  any  respectable  shop  is,  generally 
speaking,  far  superior,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  very  frequently 
more  economical. 

2276.-TO  DRY  HERBS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

On  a  very  dry  >lay,  gather  the  herbs,  just  before  they  begin  to  flower. 
If  this  is  done  when  the  weather  is  damp,  the  herbs  will  not  be  so  good  a 
colour.  (It  is  very  necessary  to  be  particular  in  little  matters  like  this,  for 
trifles  constitute  perfection,  and  herbs  nicely  dried  will  be  found  very 
acceptable  when  frost  and  snow  are  on  the  ground.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  state  that  the  flavour  and  fragrance  of  fresh  herbs  are  incom- 
parably finer.)  They  should  be  perfectly  freed  from  dirt  and  dust,  and  be 
divided  into  small  bunches,  with  their  roots  cut  off.  Dry  them  quickly 
in  a  very  hot  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  as  by  this  means  most  of  their 
flavour  will  be  preserved ;  be  careful  not  to  bum  them ;  tie  them  up  in 
paper  bags,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  This  is  a  very  general  way  of 
preserving  dried  herbs ;  but  we  would  recommend  the  plan  described  in 
the  next  recipe. 

Seasonable.— From  the  month  of  July  to  the  end  of  September  is  the 
proper  time  for  storing  herbs  for  winter  use. 

2277.-HERB  POWDER  FOR  FLAVOURING. 

{When  fresh  Herbs  are  not  obtainable.) 

Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  dried  lemon-thyme,  x  oz.  of  dried  winter  savoryi 
X  oz.  of  dried  sweet  marjoram  and  basil^  2  oz.  of  dried  parsley,  i  oz.  of 
dried  lemon-peel. 

Mode.— Prepare  and  dry  the  herbs  by  recipe  No.  2276 ;  pick  the  leaves 
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from  the  stalks,  pound  them,  and  sift  them  through  a  hair-sieve ;  mix  in 
the  above  proportions  and  keep  in  glass  bottles,  carefully  excluding  the 
air.  This  we  think  a  far  better  method  of  keeping  herbs,  as  the  flavour 
and  fragrance  do  not  evaporate  so  much  as  when  they  are  merely  put  in 
paper  bags.  Preparing  them  in  this  way,  you  have  them  ready  for  use  at 
a  moment's  notice. 
Mint,  sage,  parsley,  &c.,  dried,  pounded,  and  each  put  into  separate 
bottles,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  winter. 

.  Oorks  with  Wooden  Tops.— These  are  the  best  corks  to  use  when  it  is  indls* 
pensable  that  the  sdr  shouVd  not  be  admitted  to  the  ingredients  contained  in 
bottles  which  are  in  constant  use.  The  top,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  little  cut,  is  larger  than  the  cork,  is  made  of  wood ;  and,  besides 
CORK  WITH  effectually  covering  the  whole  top  of  the  bottle,  can  be  easily  removed  and 
NvooHEN  Tor       again  used,  as  no  corkscrew  is  necessary  to  pull  it  out. 

teyoiy.— This  we  find  described  by  Columella,  a  voluminous  Roman  writer  on  agricnlture,  as 
an  odoriferous  herb,  which, "  in  the  brave  days  of  o4d,*'  entered  into  the  seasoning  of  nearly  every 
dish.  Verily,  there  are  but  fiew  new  things  under  the  sun,  and  we  don't  find  that  we  have  made 
many  discoveries  in  gastronomy,  at  least  beyond  what  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  We  possess  two  varieties  of  this  aromatic  herb,  known  to  naturalists  as  Satureja.  Tbey 
are  called  summer  and  winter  savory,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  are  fit  for 
gathering.    Both  sorts  are  in  general  cultivation  throughout  England. 

2278.-MUSHROOM    POWDER. 

(Fr.— Champignons  en  Poudre.) 

(A  Valuable  Addition  to  Sauces  and  Gravies,  when  Fresh  Mushrooms  are  noi 

Obtainable,) 

Ingtedients, — i  peck  of  large  mushrooms,  2  onions,  12  cloves,  \  ounce 
of  pounded  mace,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  white  pepper. 

Mode.— Peel  the  mushrooms,  wipe  them  perfectly  free  from  grit  and 
dirt,  remove  the  black  fur,  and  reject  all  those  that  are  at  all  wormeaten ; 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  above  ingredients,  but  without  water  ; 
shake  them  over  a  clear  fire  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  up,  and  be  careful 
not  to  let  them  burn ;  arrange  them  on  tins,  and  dry  them  in  a  slow  oven ; 
pound  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  put  into  small  dry  bottles ;  cork  well, 
seal  the  corks,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  In  using  this  powder,  add  it  to 
the  gravy  just  before  serving,  when  it  will  merely  require  one  boil  up- 
The  flavour  imparted  by  this  means  to  the  gravy  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
good. 

Seasonable.— -This  should  be  made  in  September,  or  at  the  beginnmg 
of  October. 

Note. — ^If  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  stored  away  are  not  perfectly  df}*,  as  also 
the  mushroom  powder,  it  will  keep  good  but  a  very  short  time. 

2279.— TO  DRY  MUSHROOMS,    (i^'/.— Champignons  Sees.) 

Mode.^^Wipe  them  clean,  take  away  the  brown  part,  and  peel  o£F  the 
skin ;  lay  them  on  sheets  of  paper  to  di*y,  in  a  cool  oven,  when  they  will 
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shrivel  considerably.    Keep  them  in  paper  bags,  which  hang  in  a  dry 
place.    When  wanted  for  use,  put  thenxinto 
cold  gravy,  bring  them  gradually  to  simmer, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  regain 
nearly  their  usual  size, 


The  Muihroom. — ^Tbe  enltivatcd  or  garden  mushroom 
is  a  species  of  fungus,  which,  in  Englsuid,  is  considered 
the  best,  and  is  there  usually  eaten.  The  tribe,  however, 
is  numerous,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  poisonous  ; 
hence  it  is  always  dangerous  to  make  use  of  mushrooms 
gathered  in  their  wila  sute.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
^s  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland,  many  species  grow 
wild,  and  are  used  as  food ;  but  in  Britain,  two  only  are 

generally  eaten.    These  are  mostly   employed   for   the  the  mushkoou. 

flavouring  of  dishes,  and  are   also  dried   and  pickled. 

Catsl'p,  or  Ketchup,  is  made  from  them  by  mixing  spices  and  salt  with  (heir  juice.  The  youog, 
railed  buttons,  are  the  best  for  pickling  when  in  the  globular  form, 

2280.— TO   PRESERVE    PARSLEY  THROUGH    THE 
WINTER.    (Fr.-Persil  Sec.) 

Use  freshly-gathered  parsley  for  keeping,  and  wash  it  perfectly  free  from 
grit  and  dirt ;  put  it  into  boiling  water  which  has  been  slightly  salted  and 
well  skimmed,  and  then  let  it  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes ;  take  it  out,  let  it 
drain,  and  lay  it  on  a  sieve  in  front  of  the  fire,  when  it  should  be  dried  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Store  it  away  in  a  very  dry  place  in  bottles, 
and  when  wanted  for  use,  pdur  over  it  a  little  warm  water,  and  let  it  stand 
for  about  5  minutes. 

Seasonable. — ^This  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  June  and 
October. 

2281.— TO  HAVE  WALNUTS  FRESH  THROUGHOUT 
THE  SEASON. 

Ingredients.— To  every  pint  of  water  allow  i  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

T/Iode.— Place  the  walnuts  in  the  salt  and  water  for  24  hours  at  least ; 
hen  take  them  out,  and  rub  them  dry.  Old  nuts  may  be  freshened  in 
his  manner ;  or  walnuts,  when  first  picked,  may  be  put  into  an  earthen 
»an  with  salt  sprinkled  amongst  them,  and  with  damped  hay  placed  on 
he  top  of  them,  and  then  covered  down  with  a  lid.  They  must  be  well 
iped  before  they  are  put  on  table. 

Seasonable.— -Should  be  stored  away  in  September  or  October. 

Walnuts.— The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and  China,  but  wa-j  introduced  to 
is  kinedom  from  France.  The  ripe  kernel  is  brought  to  the  dessert  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
ivour :  and  the  fruit  is  also  much  used  m  the  green  state,  bcrfore  the  stone  hardens,  as  a  pickle. 
Spain,  grated  walnata  are  employed  in  torts  and  other  dishes*  The  wahiut  abounds  in  oil, 
lich  is  expressed,  and  which,  being  of  a  highly  drying  nature,  and  very  limpid,  is  much 
iployed  for  delicate  painting.  This,  on  the  Continent,  is  someUmes  used  as  a  substittite  for 
ve-oil  in  cooking,  but  is  very  apt  to  turn  rancid.  It  is  also  mannfactured  into  a  kind  of 
an.  The  mare,  or  refoae  matter  after  the  oil  is  extracted,  proves  vary  nutntioos  for  poultry 
other  domestic  animals.    In  Switzerland,  this  is  eaten  by  poor  people  under  the  name  of  pa%^ 
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ICES. 

2282.  Ice. — Ice  has  of  late  years  become  very  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  so 
that  it  is  constantly  used  in  the  kitchen,  not  only  to  prepare  ices  of  cream  and 
water  with  various  flavouring,  but  also  to  assist  in  many  processes  of  cookery.  At 
one  time  we  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  our  home  ponds  and  lakes  for  our  supply 
of  ice,  which  was  stored  through  the  winter  in  immense  ice-houses,  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  grounds  of  most  old-fashioned  mansions.  But  such  rough  ice  is  now- 
a-days  only  used  on  the  fishmong[ers'  stalls,  and  the  ice-house  stands  empty,  while 
a  weekly,  or  bi-weekly,  block  of  ice  comes  from  the  importers  to  replenish  the 
refrigerator  with  which  a  cook  now  thinks  it  nearly  impossible  to  dispense. 

Most  of  the  ice  we  use  comes  from  Norway,  and  is  brought  to  London  by  water. 
Very  often  the  passenger  on  a  "  below-bridge"  steamer  is  conscious  of  a  sudden 
blast  of  cold  air,  and.  looking  round,  he  sees  men  staggering  from  ship  to  shore 
with  great  blocks  of  ice  on  their  shoulders.  Hundreds  of  tons  are  imported 
annu  illy.  The  chief  thing  to  remember  in  the  storage  of  ice  is  that  it  must  be 
in  such  a  position  that  the  water  drains  s.way  from  it.  It  melts  in  no  time  if  it 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  Two  sticks  over  a  basin,  for  the  block  of  ice  to  rest 
upon  them,  is  all  that  is  required.  It  should  also  be  wrapped  up  in  thick  flannel 
to  keep  the  cold  in.  Another  thing  that  is  often  forgotten  is,  that  so  long  as  any 
of  the  ice  remains  unmelted  the  temperature  of  the  whole  does  not  rise  above 
freezing  point,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  renew  the  ice  before  it  is  all  melted. 

2283 .  Freezing  Mixtures.  — Whenever  any  solid  substance  becomes  liquid 
it  absorbs  heat  in  order  to  accomplish  that  change.  This  absorption  of  heat, 
which  accompanies  the  liquefaction  of  solids,  is  the  basis  of  action  of  all  freezing 
mixtures.  The  commonest  of  such  mixture  is  snow  and  salt,  or  ice  and  salt ;  there 
both  substances  become  liquid,  each  by  the  action  of  the  other.  In  all  freezing 
mixtures  there  is,  at  least,  one  solid  ingredient,  which  by  the  action  of  the  rest  is 
r^uced  to  a  liquid  state.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  melting  varies 
within  a  very  wide  range. 

Two  parts  of  snow,  or  of  powdered  ice,  to  one  part  of  bay  salt;- is  the  mixture 
employed  almost  invariably  m  the  kitchen.  It  is  cheap,  harmless,  and  easily  ob- 
tained, and  it  lowers  the  femperature  man^  degrees  below  that  of  freezing  water. 
Freezing  mixtures  are  sold  to  be  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  some 
of  which  are  advertised  to  serve  for  any  number  of  times,  if,  after  each  time  of 
using,  they  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  ready  to  melt  again.      But  they  waste  in 
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using,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  as  thev  are  rather  costly  to  buy,  it  is  usually 
better  to  freeze  on  the  old  lines,  with  ice  and  salt. 

2284.  Freezing  Machines»^Many  freezing  machines  are  now  sold  that 
save  much  trouble  in  ice-making.  The  outer  compartment  reeds  to  be  packed 
with  ice.  and  in  the  inner  receptacle  the  mixture  to  be  frozen  is  placed.  The 
machine  is  then  closed,  and  by  means  of  a  pivot,  or  a  handle,  or  some  other  con- 
trivance, the  whole  thing  is  turned  about,  until  the  cream  or  water  begins  to  freeze, 
with  very  much  less  labour  than  is  necessary  to  turn  about  the  old-fashioned 
pewter  pot.  set  upright  in  the  middle  of  a  pail.  Much  less  ice  is  needed  for  a  well- 
constructed  machine  than  is  used  with  an  open  pail.  Some  freezing  machines  are 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  a  chum,  and  instead  of  turning  the  whole 
machine  about,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are  stirred  by  a  rod  or  piston. 

2285 .  To  make  Jc««.— Water  ices  are  made  of  syrup, with  fruit  juice  or  other 
flavouring ;  cream  ices  of  cream,  milk,  or  custard,  or  all  three,  mixed  with  an 
addition  of  fruit  or  essences,  and  sometimes  of  bread  or  cake-crumbs,  or  other 
farinacea.  Many  so-called  cream  ices  are  made  of  corn-flour  and  milk,  or  water, 
and  are  entirely  innocent  of  any  suspicion  of  cream.  The  more  water  and  the 
less  cream  they  contain,  the  easier  are  ices  to  freeze. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  mould  of  ice  of  two  colours,  the  two  must  first  be 
frozen  separately,  then  a  piece  of  metal  or  cardboard  fixed  across  the  mould 
^vhich  is  to  be  filled.  Put  in  the  ice,  one  sort  on  each  side,  withdraw  the  card- 
board, and  set  the  mould  on  ice  till  wanted  for  use. 

2286.  The  new  freezing  machines  have  nearly  superseded  the  old 
method  of  freezing,  but  for  icing  without  these  convenient  machmes  the  principal 
ntensils  required  are  ice-tnbs,  freezing-pots,  spaddles,  and  a  cellaret  The  tub 
must  be  large  enough  to  contain  about  a  bushel  of  ice.  pounded  small,  when 
brought  oat  of  the  ice-hooae,  and  mixed  very  carefully  with  either  salt,  nitre,  or 
soda.  The  freezing.pot  is  best  made  of  pewter.  If  it  bie  of  tin,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  congelation  goes  on  too  rapidly  in  it  for  the  thorough  intermingling 
of  its  contents,  on  which  the  excellence  of  the  ice  greatly  depends.  The  spaddle 
is  generally  made  of  copper,  kept  bright  and  clean.  The  cellaret  is  a  tin  vessel, 
in  which  ices  are  kept  for  a  short  time  from  dissolving.  The  method  to  be 
pursued  in  the  freezing  process  must  be  attended  to.  When  the  ice-tub  is  pre- 
pared with  fresh-pounded  ice  and  salt,  the  freezing-pot  is  put  into  it  up  to  its 
cover.  The  articles  to  be  congealed  are  then  poured  into  it  and  covered  over  ; 
but  to  prevent  the  ingredients  from  separating  and  the  heaviest  of  them  from 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  it  is  requisite  to  turn  the  freezing-pot  round 
and  round  by  the  handle,  so  as  to  keep  its  contents  moving  until  the  congelation 
commences.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived  (the  cover  of  the  pot  being  occasionally 
taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  when  freezing  takes  place),  the  cover  is 
immediately  closed  over  it,  ice  is  put  upon  it.  and  it  is  left  in  this  state  till  it  is 
served.  Tne  use  of  the  spaddle  is  to  stir  up  and  remove  from  the  sides  of  the 
freezing-pot  the  cream,  wnich  in  the  shaking  may  have  washed  against  it,  and 
by  stirring  it  in  with  the  rest,  to  prevent  waste  of  it  occurring.  Aiiy  negligence 
in  stirring  the  contents  of  the  freezing-pot  before  congelation  takes  place  will 
destroy  the  whole :  either  the  sugar  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  leaves  the  ice  in- 
sufficiently sweetened,  or  lumps  are  formed,  which  disfigure  and  discolour  it. 

Ices  should  be  taken  after  food,  because  the  taking  these  substances  dufing  the 
process  of  digestion  is  apt  to  retard  it.  It  is  also  necessary  to  abstain  from  them 
when  persons  are  very  warm,  or  immediately  after  taking  violent  exercise,  as  in 
some  cases  they  have  produced  illnesses  which  have  ended  fatally.  At  no  time 
can  they  be  said  to  be  very  wholesome.  Ices  are  said  to  have  been  introduce4  by. 
Catherine  de*Medici  in  the  si^iteeiith  century. 
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OONFEOTIONBRY. 

2287.  In  speaking  of  confectionery^  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
the  various  preparations  of  syrups  come,  stnctl^  speaking,  under  that  head; 
for  the  various  fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  roots  and  juices,  which,  when  boiled  with 
sugar,  were  formerly  employed  in  pharmacy  as  well  as  for  sweetmeats,  vrere 
called  confections,  from  the  Latin  word  conficere,  "  to  make  up ; "   but  the   term 
confectionery  embraces  a  very  large  class  indeed  of  sweet  food,  many  kinds  of 
which  need  not  be  attempted  in  the  ordinary  cuisine.    The  thonsand-and-ooe 
ornamental    dishes  that  adorn  the  tables  ot  the  wealthy  may  be  purchased 
from  the  confectioner,  if  they  cannot  profitably  be  made  at  home.     Apart  from 
these,  cakes,  biscuits  and  tarts,  &c.,  the  class  of  sweetmeats  called  confections 
may  t)e  thus  classified :— i.  Liquid  confects,  or  fruits  either  whole  or  in  pieces, 
preserved  by  being  immersed  in  a  fluid  transparent  syrup ;  as  the  liquid  con- 
fects  of  apricots,  green  citrons,  and  many  foreign  fruits.    2.  Dry  confects  are 
those  which,  after  having  been  boiled  in  the  syrup,  are  taken  out  and  put  to  dry 
in  an  oven,  as  citron  and  orange-peel.  &c.    3.  Marmalades,  jams  and  pastes,   a 
kind  of  soft  compounds  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruits  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
boiled  with  sugar  or  occasionally  honey ;  such  as  oranges,  apricots,  pears,  &c. 
4.  Jellies  are  the  juices  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  to  a  pretty  thick  consistency, 
so  as,  upon  cooling,  to  form  a  trembling  jelly,  known  as  pectin ;  as  currant, 
gooseberry,  apple  jelly,  &c.     5.  Conserves  are  a  kind  of  dry  confects,  made  by 
beating  up  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  with  sugar,  not  dissolved.    6.  Candies  are  fruits 
candied  over  with  sugar  after  having  been  boiled  in  the  syrup. 

2288.  Home^ma^e  ConfeetionerpB—A  few  years  ago  this  art  was 
'almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  experienced  confectioners ;  now,  however,  it  is 

not  at  all  unusual  for  a  lady  to  prepare,  with  her  own  hands,  very  many  of  the 
pretty  itecorations  one  likes  to  see  upon  one's  table  in  the  shape  of  sweets.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  bought  sweetmeats,  unless  they  come  from  a  high  firm  of 
confectioners  originally,  are  exceedingly  injurious.  Many  a  poor  little  child  has 
gone  to  an  untimely  grave  because  of  the  "  pennyworth  of  sweets  bought  at  tbe 
little  sweet-shop,  and  so  pretty."  We  have  given  a  few  recipes,  by  the  aid  of 
which  mothers  can  themselves  make  their  children  wholesome,  nice  and  "  pretty '! 
sweeties. 

2289.  jyecorative  pastry f  as  one  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting 
branches  of  the  art  of  confectionery  or  pastry  making,  is  the  moulding  of  orna- 
mental stands,  or  pieces  montces,  as  they  are  called  by  the  French  chefs  by  whom 
they  are  most  often  made. 

Perfection  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  art,  can  only  be  attained  by 
time  and  labour,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should  shrink  from  making  a 
beginning.  It  will  be  found  by  those  who  possess  patience  as  well  as  dexterity, 
that  the  difi&culties  of  erecting  such  models  as  those  for  which  we  give  designs, 
are  not  insurmountable.  The  villa  on  page  1072,  is  one  that  has  been  made  to 
look  very  pretty  from  pure  confectionery,  free  from  any  injurious  matter  or  colour- 
ing that  was  not  v^etable,  and  therefore  edible,  and  we  give  full  instructions  and 
plans  for  its  construction,  as  well  as  recipes  for  the  various  pastes  of  which  it  is 
cemposed,  the  latter  also  serving  for  all  the  other  models. 

Those  who  have  some  little  talent  for  drawing  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  them 
in  making,  as  well  as  copying,  designs  in  pastry,  and  modelling  is  always  a 
rather  fascinating  employment. 

2290.  Modelling  in  Paste, — ^This  particular  kind  of  modelling  is  one  that, 
giving  i?^ork  for  both  tasteful  imagination  and  delicate  fingers,  makes  it  specially 
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idapted  for  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  colixtary  arts,  and  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  some  may  find  the  decoration  of  a  cake  as  interesting  as  that  of  an 
intimacassar ;  while  patterns  as  pretty  as  those  they  can  embroider  can  be 
nade  in  much  less  time  with  a  paper  cone,  to  serve  as  ornamentation  for  all 
sorts  of  viands. 

Cookery  !s  now  considered  part  of  the  education  of  our  girls,  no  matter  to 
,vhat  rank  they  belong,  and  the  fanciful  decorative  part  is  the  one  that  generally 
lolds  the  most  attraction  for  them.  We  trust  that  some  of  the  recipes  and  illustra- 
ions  we  give  for  fancy  cakes  may  tempt  some  to  try  if  they  cannot  make  for 
hemselves  the  christening,  birthday,  tennis,  or  other  cakes  now  so  generally 
nought  at  the  pastrycook's. 

We  do  not  recommend  beginners  to  start  by  trying  to  model  a  bridge  or  a 
louse,  OCT  nrsc  co  efy  their  skill  upon  such  little  things  as  those  small  cakes 
generally  known  as  petits  fours,  and  they  will  be  surprised  what  a  pretty  variety 
)f  ornaments  can  be  made  out  of  ordinary  sponge  or  pound  cake  alone.  These 
;ut  into  fanciful  shapes,  iced,  decorated  with  such  ornamental  things  as  preserved 
:herries  and  other  crystallised  fruits,  Angelica,  or  finely-cut.  candied  peel. 

In  commencing  pastry  modelling,  waste  of  material  will  be  saved  by  first 
aaking  a  cheap  paste,  and  trying  tne  work  and  your  own  dexterity  vrith  that, 
>efore  attempting  the  use  of  nougat  or  almond  paste. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  groundwork  of  the  ornamental  stands  should  be 
inn  and  level,  and  it  is  best  to  cut  out  the  model  in  cardboard  first,  and  see 
hat  the  parts  fit,  then,  laying  them  upon  the  paste,  they  can  be  cut  from  that 
without  fear  of  mistake. 

2291.  Cotie  €leC!lkration,--The  next 
tep  will  be  the  cone  d(%coration,  which  can 
•G  done  with  butter  01  meringue  paste,. ac- 
ording  to  the  material  of  the  dish  requiring 
rnamentation,  for  this  cone  decoration  is 
/anted  quite  as  much  for  savouries  as 
weets.  Those  who  have  not  tried  this  kind 
f  ornamentation  will  be  surprised  what 
retty  effects  can  be  obtained  with  the 
implest  of  materials,  consisting  of  a  f>aper 
one,  cut  according  to  accompanying  illus- 
ation  and  descriptions,  and  either  white  of 
^g  and  sugar,  or  plain  butter,  according  to 
le  dish  to  be  decorated. 

2292.  To  Make  a 
^aper  Cone.— Cut  a 

leet  of  stiff  kitchen  paper 
iagonally,  so  as  to  get  a 
ght  angle  triangle  i,  2,  3; 
2  being  twice  the  length 
•  I,  3.  Divide  the  hypo- 
tenuse 2,  3,  into  equal 
irts  at  4  and  5.  Fold 
om  5  to  I,  so  that  3  may  come  on  P  between  s  and  i.  Fold  2  over  to  5  at  4,  6. 
Shape  the  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  5,  thus  :~Open  the  paper  and  hold  it 
ifore  you  with  the  line  3,  2  facing  you,  the  thumb  ol  the  left  hand  being  on  5. 
with  2  on  your  right,  and  with  the  right  hand  bring  5  to  3,  and  keep  it  in 
is  position,  which  will  gtve  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cone. 
Next,  withdraw  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  from  5,  and  keeping  3  on  3 ;  with 
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the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  roll  the  paper  round  the  cone,  so  that 
the  point  P  shall  turn  round  1,5:  continue  rolling  till  the  point  4  comes  on  c . 
the  line  a.  6  will  then  coincide  with  the  opening,  ard  the  triangle  4,  2,  6  remain- 
ing, can  be  folded  down  into  the  centre  of  the  cone,  so  that  2  shall  coincide  with 
5  at  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

2293.  To  use  the  eone^  fill  it  three-parts  full,  fold  over  one  another  the 

two  sides  at  the  top,  and  close  by  turning  over  the  point  in  the  middle.  Cut  the 
point  according  to  the  work,  and  for  very  fine  work  it  is  well  to  have  a  small 
metal  nozzle  that  can  be  put  inside  the  paper  cone. 

To  press  out  the  icing,  hold  the  cone  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  with  the  thumb  on  the  base  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  icing  may  be 
expelled  by  a  slight  pressure,  the  left  hand  directing  its  course. 

A  good  way  to  begin  cone  decoration  is  to  make  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  design 
you  wish  to  illustrate,  lay  it  under  a  piece  of  glass,  and  upon  the  glass  trace  with 
the  icing.    A  little  practice  in  this  way  will  greatly  help  the  amateur. 

2294.  Materials  for  Cothe  l>ecoraef 011, —Whipped  white  of  egg  and 
sugar  can  be  coloured  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  serve  for  all  kmds  of  oraamenta- 
tion,  both  for  cakes  and  pastry,  which  can  be  hardened  if  necessary  in  the  o\'en. 
Butter  serves  for  savoury  dishes  such  as  hams  and  tongues,  this  also  being 
coloured  according  to  taste. 
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5295.-TO  FREEZE  WITH   OR  WITHOUT  A  MACHINE. 

Ingredients. — Ice,  half  its  weight  in  bay  salt. 

Mode. — Break  up  the  ice  into  pieces  and  put  it  in  the  outer  receptacle 
1  alternate  layers  with  the  salt.  Put  the  mixture  to  be  frozen  in  the 
iner  receptacle,  and  let  it  be  well  covered  with  the  freezing  mixture, 
tir  or  shake  the  mixture  that  you  want  to  make  ice  of  until  it  begins  to 
3t.  If  then  it  is  to  be  served  in  rough  pieces  on  plates,  there  is  nothing 
lore  to  be  done ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  turned  out  of  a  mould,  it  must  be 
loulded  before  it  gets  too  hard,  when  it  would  not  fill  up  the  interstices 
dd  take  a  good  shape,  and  then  the  mould  must  be  set  in  the  ice  again, 
lit  this  time  without  stirring.  If  fruit  is  to  be  set  in  the  ice,  it  must  be  kept 
1  a  refrigerator  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  set  as  a  jelly  mould  is 
it.  To  turn  it  out,  dip  it  into  cold,  but  not  freezing  water. 
Time.—  20  to  25  minutes.  Average  Cost  of  freezing,  2<f. 
Sufficient.— I  pint  for  7  or  8  people.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2296— TO  FREEZE  WITH  FREEZING  MIXTURE. 

Ingredients. — i  measure  of  each  freezing  powder,  and  one  measure  of 

iter. 

Mode. — Proceed  to  freeze  by  preceding  recipe,  No.  2293,  using  the 

ove  mixture  in  place  of  the  ice  and  salt. 

rime.— 30  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

Sufficient  to  freeze  2  pints  of  cream  ice  and  2  pints  of  block  ice. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2297.^APRICOT    ICE    CREAM. 
(Fr.— Crfime  aux  Abricots  Qlac^es.) 

IngredientB. — i  lb.  of  apricot  jam,  i  pint  of  cream,  the  jaice  of  i 
lemon,  i  glass  of  noyeau,  6  bitter  almonds. 

Mode. — Pound  the  almonds,  stir  in  the  strained  lemon-joice ;  add  the 
cream  and  noyeau,  mix  thoroughly,  rub  through  a  hair  Sieve ;  freeze  by 
recipe  No.  .2395. 

Time.— 25  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2s.  zd*  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2298.-BI8CUIT    ICE    CREAM. 
(Fn— Crdme  au  Biscuit  Glac6e.) 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  cream,  i  pint  of  new  milk,  2  oz.  of  Naples 
biscuits,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  i  glass  of  sherry. 

Mode.— Crumble  the  biscuits  into  the  milk,  add  the  cream  and  yolks 
of  the  eggs  and  the  sugar,  stir  over  a  slow  Are  till  the  mixture  thickens 
like  custard^  press  through  a  sieve  and  freeze.  When  frozen,  add  the 
wine  before  moulding. 

Time.-— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  25.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2299.-BROWN   BREAD   ICE   CREAM. 
(Fr.— CrAme  aux  Miettes  Glac6e.) 

Ingredients. — 3  slices  of  stale  brown  bread,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  J  pint  ol 
milk,  2  sponge  biscuits,  i  pint  of  cream,  i  glass  of  maraschino. 

Mode.— Crumble  one  slice  of  bread  and  the  biscuits  into  a  jug,  add  by 
degrees  the  sugar,  milk  and  cream ;  place  the  jug  in  a  saucepan  of 
water,  and  stir  over  a  gentle  fire  like  custard  until  it  thickens.  Let  the 
mixture  get  quite  cold,  crumble  the  remaining  slices,  and  sift  them  as  for 
bread-crumbs;  add  them,  with  the  maraschino,  to  the  mixture,  and 
freeze. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  25.  per  quart. 

Soffloient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2300.-CHOCOLATE    ICE    CREAM. 

(Fr.~Cr£me  au  Chocolat  Glac6e.) 

In^redientSi—C  oz.  of  chocolate,  i  pint  of  cream,  ^  pint  of  new  milk, 
^  lb.  of  sugar. 
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Modo,— Scrape  the  chocolate  into  the  milk,  and  blend  thoroughly ;  add 
the  cream  and  sugar,  strain  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 
Time,— :j5  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  ^s.  per  quart. 
Sofflciexit  for  8  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time, 

2301.-COFFEE  ICE  CREAM, 
(Fr.— Cr6me  au  Caf6  Glac6e.) 

Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  Turkey  coffee  berries,  well  roasted,  i  pint  of 
cream,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  oz.  of  arrowroot,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

*  Mode.— Place  the  berries  on  a  tin  in  the  oven  for  5  minutes,  boil  the 
cream  and  milk  together,  and  put  them  into  a  can  ;  take  the  berries  froni 
the  oven,  and  throw  them  in  the  scalding  cream  ;  cover  till  cold,  strain, 
add  the  arrowroot  and  sugar,  and  stir  over  the  fire  like  custard.  Freeze 
as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  zs,  per  quart. 

Snffioient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2302.— TO  MAKE  FRUIT  ICE  CREAM. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  pint  of  fruit  juice  allow  x  pint  of  cream ;  sugar 
to  taste. 

Mode. — Let  the  fruit  be  well  ripened ;  pick  it  off  the  stalks,  and  put  it 
into  a  large  earthen  pan.  Stir  it  about  with  a  wooden  spoon,  breaking  it 
until  it  is  well  mashed ;  then,  with  the  back  of  the  spoon,  rub  it  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Sweeten  it  nicely  with  pounded  sugar;  whip  the  cream  for 
a  few  minutes,  add  it  to  the  fruit,  and  whisk  the  whole  again  for  another 
5  minutes.  Put  the  mixture  into  the  freezing-pot,  and  freeze  as  directed 
in  recipe  No.  2295.  Raspberry,  strawberry,  currant,  and  all  fruit  ice- 
creams are  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  little  pounded  sugar  sprinkled 
over  the  fruit  before  it  is  mashed  assists  to  extract  the  juice.  In  winter, 
-when  fresh  fruit  is  not  obtainable,  a  little  jam  may  be  substituted  for  it ; 
it  should  be  melted  and  worked  through  a  sieve  before  being  added  to  the 
whipped  cream;  and  if  the  colour  should  not  be  good,  a  little  prepared 
cochineal  may  be  put  in  to  improve  its  appearance. 

T]jDae.'-'25  minutes  to  free2e  the  mixture.  Average  COBt|  ^d,  each  ice, 

Seasonable,  with  fresh  fruit,  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

2303.-GINGER  ICE  CREAM, 
(Fr.— Cr6me  au   Glngembre  Qlac^e.) 
Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  preserved  ginger,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  pint 
of  cream  i  lb.  of  sugar. 
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Mode. — Bruise  4  oz.  of  the  ginger  in  a  mortar,  add  the  sugar,  lemon- 
juice,  and  cream ;  mix  well,  strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  slice  the  remain- 
ing 2  oz.  of  ginger  into  small  pieces,  add  and  freeze. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  2s.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  x  quart  of  ice. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 


2304.— MIXED  FRUIT  ICE  CREAMS. 

Ingredients.— Juice  of  2  lemons,  i  pint  of  cream,  j  lb.  of  sugar,  i 
glass  of  sherry,  i  glass  of  grape  sjmip ;  J  lb.  of  preserved  fruit. 

Mode. — Mix  the  cream,  sugar,  wine,  syrup,  and  lemon-juice  thoroughly, 
and  freeze.  Cut  the  preserved  fruit  into  small  pieces,  add  them,  mixing 
them  well  with  the  ice  set  in  the  moulding  pots,  and  freeze  as  directed  in 
recipe  No.  2295. 

Time. — 35  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  2s.  3^/.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2305.-PI  NE-APPLE     ICE    CREAM. 
(Ff.— Crfime  d'Ananes  Glac6e.) 

Ingredients.—}  lb.  of  preserved  pineapple,  i  pint  of  cream,  the 
juice  of  a  small  lemon,  i  gill  of  new  milk,  ^  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — Cut  the  pineapple  into  small  pieces,  bruise  it  in  a  mortar, 
add  the  sugar,  lemon-juice,  cream  and  milk;  mbc  well  together,  press 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  2s.  3^.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

23o6.~R  ASP  BERRY    ICE    CREAM. 

(Fr.— Crfinrie  aux  Framboises  Glac^e.) 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  raspberry  jam,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  i  pint  of 
cream,  i  gill  of  milk,  few  drops  of  cochineal 

Mode.— Strain  the  lemon-juice  over  the  jam,  stir  in  the  cochineal,  add 
the  milk  and  cream,  beat  up  in  a  basin,  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe 
No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  2s.  per  quart 

Sufficient  for  i  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2307.-8TRAWBERRY    ICE    CREAM. 

(Fn— Crfeme  aux  Praises  Qlac^e.) 

Ingredients. — \Vb.  of  fresh  strawberries,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  cream, 
^  lb.  of  good  strawberry  jam,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  |  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Beat  up  the  strawberries,  lemon-juice  and  sugar  into  a  pulp, 
add  the  preserved  cream  and  milk,  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No. 
-2295. 

Time.--25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  25.  per  quart. 

Snfflcient  for  i  quart. 

Seasonable  in  May  and  June. 

2308.-VANILLA  ICE  CREAM. 
(Fr.^Cr£me  k  la  Vanille  Glac6e.) 

Ingredients.~i  pod  of  vanilla,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  pint  of  cream,  juice  of 
I  lemon,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  ^  pint  of  milk. 

Mode.— Poimd  the  vanilla  pod  in  a  mortar  with  the  sugar,  press  it 
through  a  sieve,  place  in  a  stewpan  with  the  milk  and  eggs,  stir  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens  like  custard ;  add  the  cream  and 
lemon-juice,  strain  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  2s.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2309.-CHERRY.WATER  ICE. 

Ingredients. — x  lb.  of  Kentish  cherries,  the  juice  of  2  lemons,  i  pint  of 
water,  i  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  No.  2316,  i  glass  of  noyeau,  4  or  5  drops  of 
cochineal. 

Mode. — Stone  and  bruise  the  cherries  in  a  mortar  with  the  kernels; 
add  the  lemon-juice,  water  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  add  the  cochineal  and 
noyeau ;  strain  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— <25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  is,  ^.  per  quart. 

Snfflcient  for  8  per8on& 

Seasonable  in  June  and  July. 

2310.-TO  MAKE  FRUIT-WATER  ICES. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  pint  of  fruit-juice  allow  i  pint  of  syrup  made 
by  recipe  No.  23i§. 
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Mode.-^Select  nice  ripe  fruit ;  pick  off  the  stalks  and  put  it  into  a 
large  earthen  pan,  with  a  little  pounded  sugar  strewed  over ;  stir  it  al>out 
with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  is  well  broken » 
then  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve.  Make  the 
syrup  by  recipe  No.  2316,  omitting  the  white 
of  the  egg ;  let  it  cool,  add  the  fniit-joice,  mis 
well  together,  and  put  the  mixture  into   the 
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freezmg-pot.     Proceed  as  directed  in   recipe 
No.  2295,  and  when  the  mixture  is  equally  frozen,  put  it  into  small  glasses. 
Raspberry,  strawberry,  currant  and  other  fresh  fruit-water  ices  are  made 
in  the  same  manner. 
Time.— i  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture.    Average  Cost,  ^d.  to  4^,  each* 
Seasonable,  with  fresh  fruit,  in  June,  July  and  August. 

2311.-GINGER.WATER  ICE. 

Illg]*edient8.— 6  oz.  of  preserved  ginger,  i  quart  of  lemon-water  ice, 
No.  2313. 

Mode.— Pound  4  oz.  of  the  ginger  in  a  mortar,  cut  the  remainder  into 
very  fine  slices  ;  add  the  lemon-water  ice,  mix,  mould  and  freeze  as 
directed  in  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  IS,  Sd,  per  quart. 

StlfBlciexit  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2312.-GRAPE.WATER  ICE. 

Ingredients.— The  juice  of  4  lemons,  the  raspings  of  i  orange,  i  pint 
of  water,  i  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  No.  2316,  2  glasses  of  grape  syrup,  i 
glass  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Thoroughly  incorporate  the  above  ingredients,  strain  and 
freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August,  September  and  October, 

2313.-LEMON-WATER  ICE. 

Ingredients. — ^To  everj'  pint  of  syrup,  made  by  recipe  No.  2316,  allow 
^  pint  of  lemon-juice ;  the  rind  of  4  lemons. 

Mode. — Rub  the  sugar  on  the  riilds  of  the  lemons,  and  with  it  make 
the  syrup  by  recipe  No.  2316,  omitting  the  white  of  Bgg,  Strain  the 
lemon-juice,  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  stir  well,  and  put  the  miztoFe 
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into  a  £reezmg-pot.    Freeze  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2295,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  and  equally  frozen,  put  it  into  ice-glasses. 

Time.— i  hour  to  freeze  the  mixture.    Average  Cost,  3d.  to  4^.  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2314.— LEMONWATER  ICE. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — 6  lemons,  i  orange,  x  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  No.  2316, 
J  pint  of  water,  12  lumps  of  sugar. 

Mode. — ^Take  3  lemons  and  rasp  them  on  sugar,  express  and  strain 
the  juice,  and  take  the  juice  alone  of  the  remaining  lemons  and  orange, 
mix  well  with  the  sugar,  water  and  clarified  sugar ;  strain  and  freeze  as 
directed  in  recipe  No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  iid.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Orange-Water  Ice  can  be  made  by  the  preceding  recipe  by  tub- 
stituting  oranges  for  lemons. 

231S.-PINE-APPLE-WATER  ICE. 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  fresh  pine-apple,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  J  pint  of 
water,  i  pint  of  clarified  sugar. 

Mode. — Bruise  the  pine-apple  fine  in  a  mortar,  add  the  lemon-juice, 
water  and  sugar ;  pass  through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  as  directed  in  recipe 
No.  2295. 

Time.— 25  minutes  to  freeze.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seeisonable  in  August  and  September. 

2316.-.TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR  FOR  WATER  ICES- 
Mode. — Melt  6  lbs.  of  sugar  in  5  pints  of  water,  and  place  over  a  gentle 
fire;  let  it  boil,  well  beat  the  white  of  an  eg^  and  add  it  to  the  water; 
boil  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  bottle  for  use. 

23i7.~TO  MOULD  DESSERT  ICE  WHEN  NOT  FROZEN 
IN  THE  PATENT  MOULDING  POTS. 

Dessert  ices,  iced  puddings,  &c.,  when  required  to  be  moulded,  must 
not  be  frozen  too  hard,  or  they  will  not  fill  the  crevices  of  the  mould. 

After  the  mould  is  filled  with  the  dessert  ice,  make  it  air-tight  by  placing 
a  piece  of  writing  paper  round  the  edges,  and  then  shutting  the  top  and 
bottom  cover  of  the  mould  upon  it. 
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The  mould  should  be  immediately  inserted  into  a  tub  of  rough  ice  and 
salt,  seeing  that  every  part  of  the  mould  is  well  covered,  and  in  contact 
with  the  ice  and  salt.  In  about  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  convenient,  the 
mould  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  ice  turned  out  and  sent  to  table. 

Note.— All  dessert  ices  and  puddings  should  contain  only  a  certain  amount  of 
sweetness ;  the  proper  richness  is  shown  by  using  a  "  Sacchacometer,"  which  can 
be  had  with  each  machine,  price  35.  6d. 

2318.-THE   8ACCHAR0METER. 

Directions  for  its  Use.— Nearly  fill  a  tumbler  with  the  sweet  mixture, 
place  the  Saccharometer  gently  into  it,  and  if  mixed  correctly  for  freezing 
with  ice  and  salt,  it  will  sinl^to  the  lowest  red  mark ;  for  freezing  with  freez- 
ing powders,  it  will  sink  to  the  highest  red  mark ;  to  make  the  Saccharo- 
meter sink,  add  milk  to  a  cream  ice^  and  water  to  a  water  ice ;  to  make  it 
rise,  add  more  sugar  or  sweet  sjniip. 

Ices,  puddings,  and  confections  will  not  freeze  unless  mixed  by  this 
scale. 

Note.— We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the  Piston  Freezing 
Machine  Company,  301  and  303.  Oxford  Street,  W.,  for  many  of  these  recipes 
and  for  much  valuable  information. 


DROPS  OR  SWEETMEATS. 


All  these  are  now  more  commonly  and  more  cheaply  bought  than  made  at 
home,  but  we  add  a  few  recipes  for  those  who  prefer  them  home-made. 


2319.-PRESERVED    FRUIT  IN    CAKES. 

Ixigredients.^Fruit,  sugar. 

Mode, — Any  fruit  you  may  chance  to  have  may  be  preserved  most 
economically  as  follows :  To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
with  a  little  water.  When  the  water  and  sugar  are  heated,  take  up  the 
fruit  in  your  skimmer,  as  much  as  it  will  hold,  and  dip  it  for  about  a  minute 
into  the  sugar;  after  this  spread  it  on  tins.  All  the  fruitpnust  be  done  thus. 
Then  boil  down  the  sugar  till  you  get  a  rich  thick  syrup,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  must  now  be  put  either  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  oven, 
till  it  is  in  a  dried  gelatinous  condition.  Let  it  remain  till  quite  dry,  when 
put  it  in  bags,  dividing  it  into  cakes.  These  cakes  will  keep  a  long  time, 
and,  when  wanted  for  use,  merely  require  a  little  hot  water  put  to  them 
and  probably  extra  sugar. 
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2320.-CINNAMON  DROPS  OR  SWEETMEATS. 

Ingredients.->i  oz.  of  cinaamon,  i  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  pint 
of  water,  the  whites  of  2  eggs,  whisked  to  a  froth. 

Mode.— Pound  the  cinnamon  in  a  mortar,  sifting  it  afterwards  through 
a  very  fine  hair  or  silk  sieve ;  mix  with  the  other  mgredients.  Take  the 
mixture  up  in  a  teaspoon  and  let  drops  fall  on  stiff,  white  writing-paper ; 
dry  or  bake  m  a  very  cool  oven.  Let  them  get  cold,  when  they  will  come 
off  easily. 

2321,-CLOVE  DROPS. 

Ingredients,—!  oz.  of  cloves,  i  lb.  of  fine  loaf  sugar  finely  pounded, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  whisked  to  a  froth,  i  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Pound  and  sift  the  cloves,  and  make  the  drops  by  recipe  No. 
2320. 

2322.^-STRAWBERRY    DROPS. 

IngredientB.— i  lb.  of  juice,  i  lb.  of  fine  white  powdered  sugar,  2  whites 
of  eggs,  whisked  to  a  very  stiff  froth. 

Mode.— Mix  aJl  together,  and  drop  on  tins ;  bake  or  stand  in  a  very 
cool  oven  till  dry. 

2323.-GINGER  FLAVOUR  DROPS. 

Ingredients.— Ginger,  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — Pound  and  sift  as  much  ginger  as  you  wish  the  drops  to  taste 
of,  add  sugar  and  water,  as  in  the  other  directions ;  boil  up  and  drop  on 
paper.  '^  ^ 

2324.-ORANGE    DROPS. 

Ingredients.— 3  large  lemons,  6  small  oranges,  sifted  white  sugar. 

Mode.— Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  lemons  and  add  the  sugar  to  it ; 
rasp  the  oranges,  then  put  all  in  a  shallow  pan  on  the  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
nice  thickness ;  turn  continuously  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  5  or  6  minutes. 
Take  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and  drop  it  in  small  drops  on  thick  white 
paper. 

2325.-FRESH   DAMSON   DROPS. 

Ingredients. — Damsons,  sugar. 

Mode.— Bake  some  damsons,  then  skin,  stone,  and  strain  them  through 
^  sieve.  Mix  enough  loaf  sugar,  sifted,  to  [make  a  thin  paste  of  them, 
^op  them  on  to  paper  in  drops  and  let  them  get  quite  dry ;  then  put 
them  on  a  sieve,  wetting  it  a  little,  or  they  will  stick.  They  must  again 
^  on  a  stove,  and  be  kept  in  a  box. 
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2326.-DROPS  FLAVOURED  WITH  BERGAMOT. 

Ingredients.-- Loaf  sugar,  bergamot-water. 

Mode.— Pound  and  sift  loaf  sugar,  adding  bergamot-water,  mixing  them 
well,  together  over  the  fire  for  about  5  minutes.  Drop  in  very  rounj 
drops  ou  paper* 

2327.-ORGEAT  DROPS. 

Ingredients. — ^4  oz.  of  almonds,  \  lb.  of  white  sugar,  orange-flower 
water. 

Mode. — Pound  the  blanched  almonds  fvell  in  a  mortar,  moistening 
them  with  a  little  water,  which  must  be  as  clear  as  possible ;  make  a  paste 
of  these.  Add  orange-flower-water  to  flavour,  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a  cloth  or  fine  silk  sieve ;  moisten  the  sugar  with  it,  and  form 
iuto  drops  on  paper. 

2328.-LEMON  DROPS. 

Ingredients.--6  lemons,  sugar. 

Mode. — Squeeze  the  juioe  of  the  lemons  into  a  basin ;  pound  and  sift 
loaf  sugar,  adding  it  to  the  juice  till  it  is  so  thick  it  can  hardly  be  stirred  ; 
put  it  into  a  shallow  saucepan  and  stir  it  upon  the  Are  for  5  minutes. 
Drop  it  from  a  spoon  on  to  thick  paper, 

2329.-LnTLE  CHOCOLATE  CAKES  OR  DROPS. 

Ingredients, — To  each  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  oz.  of  chocolate. 

Mode.— Scrape  some  good  chocolate  to  a  powder,  and  mix  i  oz.  to  each 
pound  of  sugar  (pounded  and  sifled).  Make  it  into  a  paste  with  water 
(cold),  and  boil  up  gently.  Prop  on  thick  white  paper,  with  a  silver  or. 
bone  spoon.  Coffee  Drops  are  made  this  way,  allowing  i  oz,  of  coffee  to 
I  lb.  of  sugar. 

2330.-ORANGE  PASTE. 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  each  lb.  of  pulp. 

Mode.— Press  out  the  juice  of  5  Seville  oranges,  boiling  the  rinds  till 
they  are  all  very  soft  indeed.  With  a  thin  wooden  or  bone  spoon  scoop 
out  the  pulp ;  pound  the  rinds  in  a  mortar,  as  fine  as  possible,  with  half 
the  extracted  juice  of  the  oranges.  Rub  all  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
keep  it  on  the  fire  till  it  becomes  like  marmalade*  Empty  it  out  and 
weigh  it,  allowing  2  lbs.  of  fine  pounded  sugar  to  each  pound  of  pulp. 
Boil  it  for  10  minutes,  spread  it  out  thin  on  tin  plates  or  tins,  and  cut  it 
to  any  shape ;  dry  it  and  keep  it  in  tin  boxes.  Make  lemon  paste  in  the 
same  manner}  but  do  not  use  any  Qf  the  juice. 
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2J33I.-CURRANT  PASTE. 

I&gredl6ntd.^To  each  lb.  of  pulp  i  J  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 
Mode. — Take  red  or  white  currants,  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  after 
having  picked  them  over  thoroughly ;  put  the  mashed  fruit  in  a  pan  upon 
the  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  forms  a  paste ;  remove  it,  and  to  every  lb.  of 
pulp  put  ij  lb.  of  finely-pounded  sugar.  Mixjthem  together,  and  boil  for 
20  minutes  ;  spread  it  out  on  tin  plates,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  dry  it  on 
a  tin  in  a  cool  oven. 

2332.-PLUM   PASTE. 

Ingredients. — Equal  quantities  of  sugar  and  fruit^pulp* 
Mode.--Any  sorts  of  preserving  plums  will  do ;  take  out  the  stones, 
put  them  in  a  pan  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  boil  to  a  jam,  rub  them 
with  a  wooden  spoon  through  a  hair  sieve.  Put  it  on  the  fire  and  reduce  it  to 
a  paste,  and  allow  to  each  pound  of  pulp  i  lb.  of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Boil  for 
20  minutes,  then  spread  and  dry  it,  or  you  may  turn  it  into  little  moulds. 

2333.^PEACH   PASTE. 

Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  lb.  of  pulp. 

Mode. — Cut  into  small  pieces  some  fine  Michaelmas  peaches,  put  them 
into  a  pan  with  hardly  enough  water  to  cover  them ;  boil  till  they  arc 
reduced  ;  weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  the  pulp  allow  ^  lb.  of  finely- 
eifted  sugar.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  boil  for  20  minutes,  pour  it  out  and  dry 
it  by  spreading  it  on  tins  and  putting  it  on  a  stove  or  in  a  cool  oven. 

2334.-APRICOT  PASTE. 

Ingredients.—.!  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  lb.  of  pulp. 

Mode.— -Get  ripe  apricots,  and  put  them  in  a  preserving-pan  with  a 
little  sugar ;  place  them  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  reduce  them  to  a  paste, 
then  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  allowing  half  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  pulp.  Put  it  on  the  fire  and  boil  for  10  minutes. 
Spread  it  on  tins  to  dry. 

2335.-^APRLE  PASTE. 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  sugar  and  firuit. 

Mode. — Get  good«  sound,  ripe  apples,  peel  and  core  them,  and  put 
them  in  water  till  they  are  quite  soft ;  rub  them,  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
through  a  hair  sieve ;  weigh  the  pulp,  put  it  in  a  preserving-pan  with  the 
same  weight  in  sugar,  boil  for  20  minutes,  remove  it,  and  pour  it  out  thin 
on  plates  or  in  moulds.  These  pastes  may  be  cut  into  rings  or  any 
shapes.  They  can  be  coloured  by  adding  a  lew  drops  of  the  usual 
colonring.    Dry  on  a  cool  stove  or  in  a  cool  oven. 
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2336.-PI8TACHIO  PRALINES. 

Ixigredient8.-^i  lb.  of  pistachio  nuts,  x  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  rose-water. 

Mode. — Dissolve  the  loaf  sugar  in  very  little  water,  so  that  it  can  be 
formed  into  a  ball.  Add  to  this  the  blanched  pistachio  nuts ;  take  the 
pan  from  the  fire,  stirring  them  till  they  have  taken  all  the  sugar;  put 
them  on  again  and  boil  to  a  caramel:  put  them  then  on  a  sieve*  and 
sprinkle  them  with  rose  or  orange-water,  to  flavour  them. 

2337.-LEMON  PRALINES. 

Ingredients. — Lemons,  sugar. 

Mode. — Pare  some  lemons,  and  cut  the  rind  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
long  and  very  narrow.  Boil  some  syrup  till  it  almost  comes  to  a  caramel, 
put  in  the  lemon-shreds,  stirring  them  about  well  with  a  large  wooden 
spoon  till  cold.  Set  them  on  a  sieve,  shaking  the  loose  sugar  off.  Keep 
very  dry  in  boxes. 

2338.-TO   MAKE   BARLEYSUGAR. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  lb.  of  sugar  allow  i  pint  of  water,  ^  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar  into  a  well-tinned  saucepan,  with  the  water,  and 
when  the  former  is  dissolved,  set  it  over  a  moderate  fire,  adding  the  well- 
beaten  egg  before  the  mixture  gets  warm,  and  stir  it  well  together.  When 
it  boils,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  aod  keep  it  boiling  until  no  more 
appears,  and  the  syrup  looks  perfectly  clear ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
fine  sieve  or  muslin  bag,  and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan.  Boil  it  again 
like  caramel,  until  it  is  brittle  when  a  little  is  dropped  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water  ;  it  is  then  sufficiently  boiled.  Add  a  Uttle  lemon-juice  and  a  few 
drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Have  ready  a  marble  slab  or  large  dish  rubbed  over  with  salad-oil ;  pour 
the  sugar  on  it,  and  cut  it  into  strips  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  these  strips 
should  then  be  twisted,  and  the  barley-sugar  stored  away  in  a  very  dry 
place.  It  may  be  formed  into  lozenges  or  drops  by  dropping  the  sugar,  in 
a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  on  to  the  oiled  slab  or  dish. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Oo8t»  yd. 

Bnfflcient  for  5  or  6  sticks. 

2339.-TO   MAKE  EVERTON  TOFFEE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  x  teacupful  of  water,  ilb< 
of  butter,  6  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Mode.— Put  the  water  and  sugar  into  a  brass  pan,  and  beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  the  butter,  and  kt^ 
stirring  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  sets  when  a  little  is  poured  on  to 
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a  buttered  dish ;  and  just  before  the  toffee  is  donei  add  the  essence  of 
lemoiL  Batter  a  dish  or  tin,  pour  on  it  the  mixture,  and  when  cool  it 
will  easily  separate  from  the  dish.  Butter-Scotch,  an  excellent  thing  for 
<:oughs,  is  made  with  brown,  instead  of  white  sugar,  omitting  the  water, 
and  flavoured  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger.  It  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  toffee. 

Time.— 18  to  35  minutes.   Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  to  make  a  lb.  of  toffee. 

2340.— EVERTON   TOFFEE. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — z  lb.  of  treacle,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  j^  lb.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a  saucepan  large  enough  to  allow 
of  fast  boiling  over  a  clear  fire ;  put  in  the  butter  first,  and  rub  it  well  over 
the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  then  add  the  treacle  and  sugar,  stirring  together 
gently  with  a  knife.  After  it  has  boiled  about  10  minutes,  ascertain  if  it  is 
done,  in  the  following  way : — Have  ready  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  drop 
a  little  of  the  mixture  into  it  from  the  point  of  a  knife.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
done,  when  you  take  it  from  the  water  it  will  be  quite  crisp.  Now  pre- 
pare a  large  shallow  tin  pan,  or  dish,  rubbed  all  over  with  butter,  to 
prevent  its  adhering,  and  into  this  pour  the  toffee  from  the  saucepan  to 
get  cold,  when  it  can  be  easily  removed.  To  keep  it  good  it  should  be 
excluded  from  the  air. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod. 

Sufficient  to  make  2  lbs.  of  toffee. 

2341.-EVERTON   ALMOND   TOFFEE. 

Ingredients* — 1\  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  9  oz.  of  butter,  z  teacupful  of 
water,  i  lemon,  ^  lb.  of  almonds. 

Mode.— Boil  the  sugar,  butter,  water,  and  half  the  rind  of  the  lemon 
together,  and  when  sufficiently  done,  let  it  stand  aside  till  the  boiling  has 
ceased,  then  stir  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  To  try  when  the  toffee  is  done, 
drop  a  little  into  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Blanch  the  almonds  and  divide 
them  in  halves.  Butter  a  shallow  tin  and  lay  them  close  together  flat- 
side  downwards  upon  it,  then  pour  in  the  toffee. 

Time.— zo  to  zs  minutes.   Average  Cost^  15. 

Sufficient  for  2  lbs.  of  toffee. 

2342.-CANDIED  CHESTNUTS. 

Ingredients.— Chestnuts,  lemon-juice,  syrup. 

Mode.<^Reinove  the  outer  skin  of  the  nuts,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  for  a  minute  or  so  till  the  second  skin  eomes  off  eatilv ;  after 
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this  throw  them  into  another  pan  of  boiling  water  and  boil  till  tender. 
Squeeze  the  ju\ce  of  a  lemon  into  a  basin  of  lukewarm  water,  and  put  the 
bhestnuts  in  this  when  done.  When  cool,  dry  them,  dip  each  in  clarified 
6ugar,  and  lay  on  a  slab  to  dry. 

Note. — For  the  clarified  sugar  Uses  lbs.  of  sugar  to  i-^  pint  of  water  and  the 
\vhites  of  2  egg9,  and  make  by  recipe  No.  2116. 

2343.-CANDIED  WALNUTS. 

Ingredients.— Walnuts,  liqueur,  clarified  sugar,  lemon. 

Mode.— Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  candied  chestnuts,  but 
flavour  the  sugar  with  a  little  liqueuTt  which  may  also  be  used  for  the 
chestnuts  if  liked. 

2344.-CHOCOLATE  ALMONDS. 

Ingredients.— Ahnonds,  chocolate. 

Mode.— Blanch  the  almonds  by  pnlting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot 
water  and  rubbing  ofif  the  skin.  Melt  some  chocolate,  take  np  each  almond 
separately  with  a  long  pin  or  skewer,  dip  in  the  chocolate,  and  lay  on  a 
buttered  slab  to  cool. 

2345.~CHOCOLATE   CREAM. 

Ingredients.— X  lb.  of  sugar,  3  oz.  of  best  arrowroot,  rather  more  than 
i  pint  of  water,  chocolate. 

Mode.— Mix  the  arrowroot  with  the  water,  and  put  into  a  lined  sauce- 
pan ;  add  the  sugar  and  boil  about  10  minutes,  stirring  quickly  the  while, 
then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  stir  till  it  begins  to  cool.  Flavour  ^vitb 
vanilla  essence  or  any  that  may  be  pj^eferred,  roll  into  little  balls,  melt 
some  chocolate,  and  roll  each  ball  in  this,  and  laVon  a  buttered  slab  to 
cooL 

2346.-COCOANUT   CANDY. 

Ingredients.r-1^  lb.  of  sugar,  |  pint  of  cold  water,  i  lb.  of  grated 
cocoannt. 

Mode>*PQt  the  sugar,  with  the  water,  into  a  pipkin,  and  let  it  dissolve ; 
boil  it  5  minntaa*  then  strain,  put  in  the  cocoanuti  set  the  pipkin  again  on 
the  fire  and  stir  till  the  candy  rises ;  then  spread  on  sheets  of  writing- 
paper  which  have  been  warmed  before  the  fire,  and  before  the  candy  is 
quite  cold  take  it  off  the  paper  and  cut  in  squares.  Let  it  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  putting  away. 

2347.-TURKISH  SWEETMEAT, 

Ingiedi6nt8.-Ta  Ibs^  of  sugar,  9  eggs^  i  lemoui  i  lb.  of  .finest  wheat 
atascb,  ti  piitte  of  water»  flavouring  of  rose  or  lemon  eesfsno^.-; 
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Mode.-- Make  a  syrup  with  2  pints  of  water  and  the  sugar,  and  clear 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  jnice  of  the  lemon.  Dissolve  the 
starch  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  strain  and  add  it  to  the  syrup  when 
boiling  and  continue  to  boil  till  the  mixture  is  stringy  and  thick,  then 
flavour.  Have  ready  two  large  dishes,  one  oiled,  the  other  covered  with 
sifted  sugfir,  pour  the  83rrup  on  the  oiled  one»  let  it  cool  a  minute  or  so, 
then  turn  on  to  the  sugared  one,  absorb  the  oil  if  necessary  with  white 
blotting  paper,  aod  cover  with  sugar  after  cutting  into  squares. 


RECIPES  FOR  PREPARATIONS  USED  FOR 
ORNAMENTAL  PASTRY. 


2348.-ALMOND    PASTE. 

Ingredients. — ^i  lb.  of  Jordan  almonds,  2  lbs.  of  ponnded  loaf  sugar, 
3  oz.  of  gum  tragacanth,  water. 

Mode.— Steep  the  almonds  for  15  hours,  then  blanch,  dry  and  pound 
them,  and  press  through  a  hair  sieve.  Soak  the  gum  for  12  hours  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  squeeze  it  through  a  cloth  on  to  a  marble  slab,  and  mix 
with  it,  working  it  thoroughly,  i  lb.  of  the  sugar  in  small  quantities,  mix 
the  almonds  also  in  small  quantities,  then  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  put  it  in 
a  basin  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  in  a  cool  place.  When  wanted,  add 
more  pounded  sugar  till  it  becomes  a  stiff  paste,  with  whatever  colouring; 
is  desired. 

2349-— BISCUIT  PASTE. 

Il^redients.— i  lb.  of  flour,  8  eggs,  i  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  J  pint  of 
water. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  a  copper  sugar  boiler  and  boil 
till  a  little  of  the  syrup,  skimmed  off"  and  put  quickly  into  cold  water,  can 
be  rolled  up  into  a  ball.  Break  the  eggs,  dividing  the  yolks  from  the 
whites,  mix  the  former  with  the  flour,  and  when  half  cold  add  the  sugar, 
and  lastly  the  whites,  previously  well  beaten, 

2350.-CHOU  PASTE.  ^ 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  8  eggs,  i  oz.  of  poutided 
sugar,  T  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Put  the  water,  butter,  and  sugar  into  a  stewpan,  and  when  the 
mixture  comes  to  the  boil,  add  the  flour,  stirring  over  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.    Break  the  eggs,  and  add  them  one  by  one,  till  the  paste  is  of 
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such  consistency  that  it  will  fail  out  of  a  spoon.  Different  flours  absorb 
different  quantities  of  moisture,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  an 
ess  more  or  less  will  make  the  paste  the  required  thickness. 

2351.-CHOPPED  ALMONDS  FOR  NOUGAT. 

Mode.— Almonds  should  be  blanched  in  boiling  water,  put  to  cool  in 
cold,  drained  in  a  colander,  the  skins  removed,  rinsed  again  and  dried, 
and  left  an  hour  or  two  before  they  are  chopped.  If  wanted  for  small 
nougats,  they  should  be  cut  across  instead  of  lengthwise.  Pistachios  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  if  the  colour  is  not  bright  enough,  a  little 
spinach  green  may  be  used  for  them. 

2352.-COLOURED  ALMONDS. 

Mode.— Yellow  almonds  can  be  had  by  splitting  them  in  two  after 
blanching,  and  putting  them  into  the  oven  till  they  get  a  light  golden 
tinge.  Pink  and  red  colouring  can  be  given  with  cochineal  mixed  with  a 
httle  syrup,  and  when  the  almonds  have  been  rubbed  in  this,  they  should 
be  put  in  a  cool  oven  to  dry.  Green  colouring  is  given  in  the  same  manner, 
with  spinach  green.  Violet  is  given  with  a  little  ultramarine  blue  mixed 
with  liquid  cochineal  and  a  little  anisette. 

23S3.-COLD  WORKED  BUTTER. 

(JFor  Cone  Work  and  ButUriug  Moulds.) 

Mode.— Put  some  fresh  butter  in  a  cloth,  and  press  out  all  the  water, 
then  work  it  smooth  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  a  basin. 

2354--COLOURING  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PASTRY. 

This  is  sometimes  given  with  ordinary  paints  and  a  brush,  but  this  o( 
course  will  render  the  pastry  uneatable.  In  the  colours  we  have  mcD- 
honed  in  recipe  No.  2352,  with  the  addition  of  chocolate  and  the  relief 
ol  white,  sufficient  variety  may  be  found. 

2355.-COLOURED  SUGAR. 

Sugar  for  colouring  may  be  o!  any  sized  grains,  by  sifting  it  throngh 
colanders  with  different  sized  holes,  after  it  has  been  broken  up,  first  with 
a  knife  and  then  with  a  rolling  pin.  To  colour  it,  put  it  with  the  colonrinjs: 
matter  on  a  copper  baking  sheet,  and  rub  it  between  the  hands  till 
sufficiently  tinted,  then  spread  it  over  the  sheet  and  dry  in  a  cool  oven. 
It  should  be  stirred  occasionally  to  prevent  its  drying  in  lumps,  and  after- 
wards  sittcd.  The  vegetable  colourings  mentioned  in  recipe  No.  235^ 
s^joald  be  used. 
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235&-FI_AVOURED  SUGAR. 

Sugar  may  be  flavoured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  first  pounding  it, 
adding  the  flavouring  during  the  process,  then  sifting  through  a  silk 
sieve,  and  putting  by  in  a  tin  in  a  dry  place.  For  i  lb.  of  sugar,  2  oz. 
of  either  lemon  or  orange  peel  dried  will  be  sufficient,  and  to  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar,  flavours  may  be  given  by  i  oz.  of  ginger,  2  oz.  of 
cinnamon,  x^  oz.  of  vanilla,  or  i  oz.  of  cloves. 

2357.-FONDANT  ICING. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  sugar  as  in  recipe  No.  2118,  adding  flavouring 
and  colouring  to  correspond,  then  pouring  it  out  upon  a  marble  slab, 
and,  when  nearly  cold,  working  it  with  a  spatula  till  it  is  of  a  smooth 
paste.  When  wanted  for  use,  melt  the  icing  in  a  copper  sugar  boiler. 
Colouring  for  red  fruit  icing  is  given  with  cochineal;  orange  or  lemon 
must  have  yellow  vegetable  colouring ;  Chartreuse  icing  may  have  a  tinge 
of  spinach  green. 

23S8.-GUIVI   PASTE. 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  gum  tragacanth,  ^  lb.  of  starch  powder,  i  lb. 
of  flour,  J  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water,  press  it  through  a  cloth  on  to 
a  marble  slab,  and  mix  in  by  degrees  the  pounded  sugar,  working  it  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Till  wanted  it  should  be  kept  in  a  basin  covered  with  a 
wet  cloth,  when  it  must  have  equal  quantities  of  starch  and  pounded 
sugar  blended  with  it  till  it  is  sufficiently  stiff. 

23S9.-MERINGUE   PASTE. 

Ingredients. — 12  eggs  (whites  only),  i  lb.  of  finely-pounded  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  any  colouring  or  flavouring. 

Mode. — ^Whip  the  whites  thoroughly,  adding  the  sugar  slowly.  This 
paste  should  be  used  directly  it  is  mixed. 

2360.-NOUQAT. 

2'lode. — Almonds  and  other  nuts  for  nougat  should  be  blanched,  drained, 
and  skinned  some  little  time  before  they  are  chopped.  The  nougat  is 
made  by  melting  pounded  sugar  in  a  copper  sugar  boiler,  putting  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice  to  each  pound,  then  adding  double  the  weight  of 
sugar  in  almonds  either  coloured  or  white,  filberts,  or  pistachios,  and  a 
little  liqueur.  The  almonds  or  nuts  should  be  hot  when  put  into  the  syrup. 
For  lining  moulds,  small  pieces  of  the  nougat  should  be  pressed  in  with 
a  lemon  till  the  mould  is  covered,  when  the  nougat  should  be  tamed  out. 

2  N 
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2361.-NOUILLES  PASTE. 

{For  Timbales  and  Ornaments.) 

Ingredients.-^  lb.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
2  yolks  of  eggs,  i  whole  egg. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  on  the  board,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  put  in 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  butter  and  salt,  and  add  as  many  whole  eggs  as  are 
needed  to  make  a  smooth  stiff  paste.  Probably  not  more  than  i  egg  will 
be  needed,  but  different  flours  absorb  different  quantities  of  moisture. 


I.    VENETIAN  VILLA  OP  PATS  D'OFFICE  AND  NOUGAT. 

2362.— SWEET  PASTE.    (Fr.— Pate  d'OfTice.) 
Ingredient8.~2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  pounded  sugar,  i  pint  of  water. 
Mode. — Melt  the  sugar  in  the  water  over  the  Are,  put  the  flour  on  the 
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board,  making  a  hole  in  the  centre ;  pour  in  the  syrnp,  and  work  into  a 
smooth  paste. 

2363.~SPINACH  GREEN. 

Mode. — Pound  some  spinach  in  a  mortar,  press  it  through  a  coarse 
cloth  into  a  pan,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  the  while ;  drain  on 
a  sieve,  and  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  juice  as  possible^  then  rub  the 
pulp  through  a  sieve. 

2364.-VENETIAN  VILLA. 

This  illustrates  most  of  the  processes  that  are  necessary  for  the  con- 


a.    THE  FOUNDATION   (pATE   D'OFFICt) 


stniction  of  all  ornamental  stands,  and  for  it  most  of  the  materials  made 
for  this  purpose  are  required. 

The  plans  foi  this,  showing  the  different  parts,  are  all  drawn  to  scaU,  so 
that  having  determined  the  size  of  the  model,  which  might  be  four,  six,  or 
eight  times  as  large  as  it  is  represented,  it  will  be  easy  to  enlarge  each 
section  to  the  desired  size. 

2365.  The  Foundation  (Illustration  No.  2).— The  first. part  to  be  made 
is  the  rockwork  or  pathway  upon  which  the  villa  stands.  This  is  com- 
posed of  pAte  d'office.  No.  2362.     It  is  cut  in  two  rounds,  the  upper  one 
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held  up  by  three  uprights,  kept  in  place  with  small  pieces  of  paste»  while 
four  others  support  the  pathway,  which  is  made  of  three  segments*  the 
whole  cemented  by  gum  paste.  The  little  hand-rail  is  next  stuck  on, 
and  the  base  strewed  with  little  fancy  cakes  made  to  look  as  much  like 
rocks  as  possible.  The  effect  of  grass  is  given  by  coating  the  pathway 
and  what  is  shown  of  the  lower  round  with  meringue  paste,  and  then 
scattering  over  green  sugar,  while  the  moss  and  leaves  are  imitated  by 
pressing  green  gum  paste  through  a  coarse  sieve,  then  putting  the  scraps 
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in  place  with  a  small  knife.     The  rail  may  be  coloured  with  melted 
chocolate  or  chocolate  icing  laid  on  with  a  small  brush. 

2366.  Gjround  Plan  of  the  House  (Illustration  No.  3).— The  villa  is  of 
nougat,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  enough  of  this  to  allow  for  any 
little  accident  that  may  occur  during  modelling,  while  some  sort  of  hot 
closet  (a  cool  oven  will  serve  for  this)  is  necessary  to  keep  one  part  of  the 
paste  from  hardening  while  another  is  used.  Having  obtained  the  card- 
board model,  the  nougat  must  be  rolled  out  on  a  marble  slab,  slightly 
oiled,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  various  parts  cut  out  as 
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qoickly  ad  possible,  and  the  spare  pieces  put  by  in  the  hot  closet  till 
wanted.  The  sheet  of  nougat,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  supports  the  whole  villa, 
G,  H,  I,  K,  and  g.  h,  i,  k,  are  two  layers  of  nougat  put  on  this  to  raise  the 
floor  of  the  portico,  and  to  show  the  steps.  L  and  M  are  the  bases  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  back  wall ;  N,  N,  N,  are  the  small  walls  that  front  the 
steps ;  p,  p,  is  the  opening  for  the  front  door,  and  7  and  8  the  steps  leading 
to  It. 

2367.  The  Walls  of  the  Ground  Floor  are  shown  in  Illustrations  N08.4 
and  5.    The  back  wall  of  the  ground  floor,  No.  4,  is  unpierced.     The  two 
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sides  in  Illustration  No.  5  are  lettered  R,  N,  T,T,  and  R,  U,  Y,  Y.  The. 
front  wall  (Illustration  No.  6)  U,  N,  Y,  Y,  has  an  opening  for  a  doorway 
shown  by  Z,  Z.  The  three  sides  of  the  portico  supporting  the  terrace 
are  alike,  and  lettered  J,  J,  X,  X  (Illustration  No.  7).  These  walls  are 
placed  upright  upon  the  ground  plan,  the  letters  upon  which  will  show 
how  they  are  to  be  adjusted,  and  neatly  joined^ 

2368.  Floor  of  Upper  Storey.— This  is  composed  of  another  layer  of 
nougat  like  the  ground  plan,  laid  on  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  first  floor, 
round  which  the  balcony  is  fixed. 
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8.   SIDE  WALL  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 


9.  Roor. 
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2369.  The  Walls  of  the  Upp^  Floor  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lower  ones,  and  the  Illustrations  will  show  the  order  in 
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II.  DETAIL  OF   SWAN. 


hiich  they  should  be  taken.     In  Illustration  No.  6  are  shown: — ist.  The 

Dnt  wall  of  the  ground  floor,  lettered  U,  N,  Y,  Y,  and  N,  Z,  Z,  U,  resting 

I  the  ground  plan  upon  the  corresponding  letters.    2ndly.  The  front  wall 

the  first  floor  U,  N,  G,  G,  having  a  small  arched  window.    3rdly.  The 
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k  wall  of  the  first  floor,  U,  N,  Y,  Y,  pierced  by  a  window.    The  side 
Is  of  the  first  floor  are  shown  in  Illustration  No.  8. 

570.  The  Roof  is  shown  in  Illustration  No.  9,  lettered  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y.  The 

K  2Z* 
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2371.  Details  of  the  Model. — The  balustrade  may  be  cast  in  a  mould 
lade  of  boxwood  or  sulphur.  The  moss  and  leaves  upon  it  are  made  of 
reen  gum  paste,  in  the  manner  before  described.  Colouring  may  be 
iven  with  the  vegetable  colours  named  in  recipe  No.  2352.  The  ledges 
nd  raised  ornaments  are  moulded  from  p&te  d'office,  and  fixed  by  gum 
aste. 

2372.  The  Swan  is  made  of  Italian  biscuit,  recipe  No.  2349,  baked  in  a 
lallow  oval  mould,  then  trimmed  to 
lape.  The  wings  and  neck  are  of  p^te 
office.  The  illustration  No.  11  shows 
le  swan  in  its  second  stage,  after  it  has 
3en  cut  to  shape  and  the  wings  stijck 

2373.  The  Bridge  is  of  barley  sugar, 
ced  on  banks  of  cake,  whicii  are 
>vered  with  green  gum  paste.  The 
eeds  are  made  of  angelica. 

2374.  The  Swiss  Chalet  (illustratiuri 
0.  13)  is  made  of  nougat,  upon  a  I>a3e 

p&te  d'office. 


2375.   The  Summer  House  (Ulustra- 
•n  No.  14)  is  of  nougat,  upon  a  base  gf 
te    d'office,   covered    with    menn^iie 
ste  and  green  sugar.     The  ground  is 
vered  with  green  sugar;   the  roof  is 
ide  of  the  meringue  paste,  squtc^etj 
t  of  a  paper  cone  to  imitate 
aw    for    thatch.        Instead 
using    nougat,   the    model 
ght    be    made    entirely    of 
te  d 'office. 

1376.    Chinese     Pagoda.  — 

e  pagoda  in  illustration  No. 

is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and 

de  of  nougat.    It  stands  on 

ase  made  of  roughly-cut  iced  cake,  in  which  are  flights  of  steps,  this 

e  being  mounted  on  a  flat  piece  of  pdte  d'oflice,  like  the  other  models. 

e  small  galleries  or  balconies  are  stuck  on  with  gum  paste. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LOAVIS. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BREAD,  BISCUITS,  AND  CAKES. 

2377.  Cerenla, — Among  the  numerous  vegetable  products  yielding  articles 
of  food  for  man,  the  Cereals  hold  the  first  place.  I'hey  are  so  called  from  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  agriculture.  The  best  known  are  Wheat  and  its  varieties,  Rye, 
Barley,  Oats,  Rice,  Maize.  Everybody  knows  that  wheat  flour  yields  tlie  best 
bread.  Rye-bread  is  viscous,  hard,  less  easily  soluble  by  the  gastric  juice  and  not 
so  rich  in  nutritive  power.  Flour  produced  from  barley,  maize,  or  rice,  is  not  so 
readily  made  into  bread  ;  and  the  article,  when  made,  is  heavy  and  indigestible, 
so  that,  in  countries  where  these  corns  form  the  staple  food,  porridges  or  mash 
are  more  common  than  bread. 

On  examining  a  grain  of  com  from  any  of  the  numerous  cereals  used  in  the 
preparation  of  flour,  such  as  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  husk,  or  exterior  covering,  which  is  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
the  inner  part,  which  is  more  or  less  white.  That  is  what  is  seen  on  a  super- 
ficial examination,  but  looked  at  through  a  microscope  there  is  a  centre  part 
white,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  starch  cells,  and  Ave  or  six  layers  of  different 
shaped  cells  surrounding  the  starch,  each  less  starchy  and  less  white  than  the 
centre,  each  containing  more  phosphates  and  getting  brosvner  as  it  is  nearer  to 
the  outer  covering  of  all.  the  bran.  The  most  gluten  or  flesh-forming  material  is  in 
a  row  of  brick-shap>ed  cells  near  the  starch.  In  grinding,  these  two  portions  are 
separated,  and,  the  husk  being  blown  away  in  the  process  of  winnowing,  the  floor 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  light  brown  powder.  In  order  to  separate  the  brown 
from  the  white,  it  undergoes  a  process  called  "  bolting."  It  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  fine  sieves,  which  separate  the  coarser  parts,  leaving  behind  fine  white 
flour — the  "  fine  firsts"  of  the  corn-dealer.  The  finest  white  flour  comes  from 
the  centre  of  the  grain,  and  is  very  starchy.     Household  is  less  white,  because  it 
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takes  m  some  of  the  cells  rich  in  gluten,  and  is  therefore  more  nourishing. 
"Sharps,"  "tails,"  "tippings,"  "pollards,"  are  all  names  given  to  the  inter- 
mediate products  between  white  nour  and  bran.  They  are  usually  given  to 
animals,  out  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  bread,  as  they  are  very  nourish- 
ing and  not  indigestible  like  bran.  Unfortunately,  brown  bread  in  th\$  country 
is  often  made  of  white  flour  and  braxi,  leaving  all  these  out.  Bran  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  phosphates  and  mineral  matter,  and  the  ferment  peculiar  to 
wheat  flour,  said  to  assist  in  its  digestion ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  why  brown  bread 
is  so  much  more  nutritious  than  white  ;  m  fact,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  whiter  the  bread  the  less  nourishment  it  contains.  Majendie 
proved  this  by  feeding  a  dog  for  forty  days  with  white  wheaten  bread,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  di^ ;  while  another  dog.  fed  on  brown  bread  made  with  flour 
mixed  with  bran,  lived  without  any  disturbance  of  his  health. 

2878.  Whole  MecU* — In  ancient  times,  down  to  the  Emperors,  no  bolted 
flour  was  known.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  the  entire  meal  is  used ;  and  in 
no  part  of  the  world  are  the  digestive  organs  of  the  people  in  a  better  condition. 
In  years  of  famine,  when  com  is  scarce,  the  use  of  bolted  flour  is  most  culpable, 
for  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  is  lost  in  bran.  Brown  bread  has,  of  late  years, 
become  very  popular ;  and  many  physicians  have  recommended  it  to  invalids 
with  weak  digestions  and  sedentary  habits  with  great  success.  Nevertheless 
it  is  bv  no  means  certain  that  for  the  ma^  of  the  people  whole-meal  bread  would 
be  advantageous,  for  bran  is  not  digestible,  and  indeed  its  value  in  the 
physician's  hands  depends  upon  that.  Decorticated  bread,  from  which  onlv 
the  bran  is  removed,  is  also  made,  and  is  not  open  to  the  same  objections.  This 
rage  for  white  bread  has  introduced  adulterations  of  a  very  serious  character, 
affecting  the  health  of  the  whole  community.  Potatoes  are  added  for  this 
purpose ;  but  this  is  a  comparatively  harmless  cheat,  only  reducing  the  nutritive 
power  of  the  bread ;  but  bone-dust  and  alum  are  also  put  in,  which  are  far  from 
harmless. 

2379.  Bread-'maki^tg  is  a  very  Ancient  Art  itideed.  ^The 

Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  used  to  make  bread,  in  which  oil,  with  aniseed 
and  other  spices,  vns  an  element ;  but  this  was  unleavened.  Every  family  used 
to  prepare  the  bread  for  its  own  consumption,  the  trade  of  baking  not  having  yet 
taken  shape.  It  is  said  that,  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad,  the  slave  of  an  archon,  at  Athens,  made  leavened  bread  by  accident. 
He  had  left  some  wheaten  dough  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  forgotten  it ;  some  days 
afterwards,  he  lighted  upon  it  again,  and  found  it  turning  sour.  His  first 
thought  was  to  throw  it  away ;  but,  his  master  coming  up,  he  mixed  this  now 
acescent  dough  with  some  fresh  dough,  which  he  was  working  at.  The  bread 
thus  produced,  bv  the  introduction  of  dough  in  which  alcoholic  fermentation  had 
begun,  was  found  delicious  by  the  archon  and'  his  friends,  and  the  slave,  being 
summoned  and  catechised,  told  the  secret.  It  spread  all  over  Athens;  and 
everybody  wanting  leavened  bread  at  once,  certain  persons  set  up  as  bread - 
makers,  or  bakers.  In  a  short  time  bread-baking  became  quite  an  art,  and 
"  Athenian  bread  "  was  quoted  all  over  Greece  as  the  best  bread,  just  as  the 
honey  of  Hymettus  was  celebrated  as  the  best  honey. 

In  our  own  times,  and  among  civilised  peoples,  hceaud  has  become  an  article  of 
food  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  properly  so,  for  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  complete 
life-sustainer,  the  gluten,  fibrin,  fat,  phosphates,  starch,  and  sugar,  which  it 
contains,  representing  all  the  necessary  classes  of  food.  There  is  too  little  fat 
and  too  little  flesh-former  if  used  as  a  sole  article  of  food. 

2380.  I>ifferent  Flours,— The  finest,  whol^somest,  aud  most  savoury 
bread  i§  made  frgm  wjieaten  flour, 
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Rye  bread  comes  next  to  wheaten  bread;  it  is  not  so  rich  in  glnten,  but  is 
said  to  keep  fresh  longer,  and  to  have  some  laxative  qualities. 
'  Barley  bread,  Indian-corn  bread,  &c.,  made  from  barley,  maize,  oats,  rice, 
potatoes,  &c.,  "rises"  badly,  because  the  grains  in  Question  contain  but.  little 
gluten,  so  that  the  bread  is  heavy,  close  in  texture,  and  difficult  of  digestion  ;  in 
fact,  wheat-flour  has  to  be  added  before  panification  can  take  place.  In  countries 
where  wheat  is  scarce  and  maize  abundant,  the  people  make  the  latter  a  chief 
article  of  sustenance,  prepared  in  different  forms. 

BRSAD-MAEINa. 
2381.  I^aniflcation,  or  breadtnaking,  ordinarily  consists  of  the 
following  procesess : — Fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  the  flour  with 
the  addition  of  some  yeast.  In  this  country  brewer's  yeast  from  malt  is  generally 
preferred,  but  dried  yeast  imported  from  France  and  Germany  has  a  large  sale;. 
All  kinds  of  leavening  matter  have,  however,  been  and  are  still  used  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world;  in  the  East  Indies,  "  toddy,"  which  is  a  liquor  that  flows 
from  the  wounded  cocoa-nut  tree;  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  "dunder."  or  the 
refuse  of  the  distillation  of  rum.  The  dough  then  undergoes  the  well-known 
process  called  kneading.  The  yeast  produces  fermentation,  a  process  which  may 
be  thus  described : — ^The  dough  reacting  upon  the  leavening  matter  introduced, 
the  starch  of  the  flour  is  transformed  into  saccharine  matter,  the  saccharine 
matter  being  afterwards  changed  into  alcohol,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  dough  must  be  well  "  bound,'*  and  yet  allow  the  escape  of  the  little  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  which  result  from  fermentation,  and  which  in  their  passage 
cause  the  numerous  little  holes  which  are  seen  in  light  bread. 

2362.  Feast  is  a  living  plant,  and  most  of  the  mistakes  in  its  use  would  be 
avoided  if  we  understood  this.  Extremes  of  cold  and  heat  kill  it,  and  a  tempera- 
ture that  it  does  not  like  prevents  it  from  growing  actively  at  the  time,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  hot  or  cold  enough  to  put  an  end  to  its  growing  in  future 
under  better  conditions.  Under  a  microscope  each  plant  can  ba  seen.  If  a  few 
be  put  into  flour  and  water,  potatoes  and  water,  or  any  suitable  mixture,  they 
grow  and  multiply,  producing  more  yeast  plants  like  themselves,  and  in  growing 
they  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  and  a  little  alcohoL  Cooks  talk  about 
kuping  a  little  yeast  in  sugar  and  water,  but  it  is  kept  only  as  this  year's  com  is 
kept  when  it  is  sown  to  make  next  year's  bread.  It  does  not  gro^  freely  in  sugar 
and  water  only,  it  wants  something  more.  Flour  and  sugar  is  easy  and  con- 
venient, or  potatoes.  The  old-fashioned  sugared  tea  is  a  very  good  instance  of 
the  accord  between  science  and  experience,  and  is  as  good  a  mixture  as  is  at 
hand  in  the  kitchen.  The  better  the  food  suits  the  yeast  the  faster  it  grows;  in 
some  mixtures,  carefully  prepared  on  piu'pose.  it  grows  so  fast  that  as  much  as 
will  lie  on  a  shilling  fills  a  cup  in  an  hour  or  two.  It  must  always  be  kept  warm. 
at  blood  heat  or  lower,  unless  it  is  wanted  to  check  its  growth,  and  then  a  cool 
place  is  best. 

2383.  Qrmvth  of  Veast.^One  practical  use  of  these  facts  is  that,  given 
a  little  good  yeast,  any  amount  more  can  be  made.  A  second  is  that  if  brewer's 
yeast  is  bitter,  a  little  of  it  will  always  grow  some  new  yeast  that  is  not  bitter. 

Rough  usage  will  also  prevent  its  growth. 

Before  making  anj  quantity  of  bread,  it  is  wise  to  try  the  yeast  and  see  if  it  is 
lively,  bv  mixing  a  httle  and  setting  it  on  the  stove  for  an  hotir,  but  on  no  account 
must  it  boil,  as  that  would  effectually  kill  it. 

2384.  Home-made  yeast  is  sometimes  made  of  malt  and  hops,  and  no 
yeast  is  added  by  the  maker.    It  might  seem  that  the  plant  of  whi<»  we  have 
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)okeD  could  not  exist  here.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  jreast 
the  world  that  we  do  not  know  of.  If  the  solution  begins  to  ferment,  yeast  has 
Ttainly  got  into  it  some  way  or  another,  and  yet,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  almost 
ire  to  ferment  sooner  or  later,  and  will  probably  ferment  very  soon  if  there  is 
ast  anywhere  near. 

2385.  To  choose  JRowr.— The  quality  of  wheat  varies  much  with  the  weather 
each  season  at  home,  and  also  with  the  weather  and  soil  in  countries  that  differ 
ore  from  each  other  than  our  wettest  season  from  our  driest.  So  much  flour  is 
)w  imported  that  we  always  have  a  good  supply.  If  one  country  fails,  another 
cceeds.  In  bygone  times,  when  there  was  little  or  no  foreign  com,  if  the  com 
•routed  in  shock  there  was  bad  bread  for  the  community  until  a  better  season 
me  round,  for  sprouted  com  and  bad  flour  cannot  be  made  into  good  bread, 
en  with  all  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  modem  baker. 

2386.  Good  flour  is  dry,  and  does  not  lose  more  than  12  per  cent,  in 
iight  when  heated  in  an  oven.    To  grind  com  damp,  and  so  increase  its  weight, 
not  an  uncommon  practice.    Every  cook  knows  that  ^_ 
J  same  weight  of  flour  will  not  always  mix  with  an            .^^^ 
ual  measure  of  water,  and  that  the  better  the  flour 
3  more  water  it  takes  up.     It  snould  be  white  with  a      ,^- 
llowish  tinge,  household  flour  being  always  less  white      | 
in  "  firsts,"  or  fine  Hungarian,   used  for  pastry ;      | 
herent,  so  that  a  handful  squeezed  together  keeps  its 
ipe ;  neither  acid,  nor  soon  becoming  acid ;  and  it    .-ji*^^!^^ 
m\d  above  all  make  a  good  loaf.    This  last  is  the   ^!^||6^ 
St  of  all  tests,  and  before  buying  anv  large  quantity          wbolx-uxal  loap. 
flour  it  is  always  wise  to  apply  it  on  a  sample. 

Dm  one  sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.)  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  five  quarters 
lb.)  loaves  have  been  made.  The  average  is  about  ninety-six.  If  the  flour  is 
narkably  good  and  dry,  a  greater  weight  of  water  is  taken  up ;  but  a  less 
itimate  way  of  increasing  the  weight  is  to  add  rice  or  potatoes  and  so  to  make 
nper  bread.  Cloths  are  also  thrown  over  bread  hot  out  of  the  oven  to  retain 
steam. 

i387.  Loss  of  Weight  in  Baking. —Ttongh  loses  about  Jth  of  its 
weight  in  baking.  Potato  is  sometimes  added  in  small 
quantities  with  no  evil  intent,  because  yeast  acts  more 
quickly  on  potato  starch  than  flour.  The  skill  of  the 
baker  is  applied  so  as  to  mix  the  flour  that  it  may 
produce  the  best  bread,  as  regards  its  colour,  flavour, 
and  keeping  quality.    It  is  usual  to  use  strong  AmericJin 

flour  for  setting  the  sponge,  and  afterwards  to  knead  in 

BROWK  LOAP.  some  of  the  sweet  flour  grown  in  oiir  English  counties. 

About  two  thirds  of  our  flour  comes  from  abroad,  and 

;  generally  used  to  mix  in  with,  and  fortify  our  home  supply,  though  everyone 

)  has  tried  new  English  flour,  grown  in  a  good  season  or  good  soil,  will  agree 

t  none  can  equal  it  lor  sweetness. 

388.  JDaily  Consumption  ofBread.—U  is  usual  to  allow  ilb.  of  bread 
diem  to  each  person.  Two  people  would  eat  a  half  quartem  loaf  between 
n.  This  is  an  ample  allowance,  even  if  there  is  not  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
;r  foods,  and  if  more  than  this  is  used  in  any  average  household  there  is 
>ably  some  waste  going  on.  The  poorer  housekeepers,  who  fetch  their  bread, 
it  weighed,  and  are  careful  to  have  a  slice  thrown  in  if  it  is  under  weight,  but 
id  brought  to  the  house  is  not  weighed  by  the  baker.    Fancy  bread  is  never 
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weighed,  and  as  brown  bread  is  usually  made  and  sold  as  fancy  bread,  it  is  con- 
■omed  chiefly  as  a  luxury. 

2389.  TFJien  the  dough  is  weU  kneaded,  it  is  left  to  stand  for 
some  time,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  begpns  to  swell,  it  is  divided  jnto  loaves ;  after 
which  it  is  again  left  to  stand,  when  it  once  more  swells  up,  and  manifests,  for 

^the  last  time,  the  symptoms  of  fermentation.  It  is  then  put  into  the  oven,  where 
the  water  contained  in  the  dough  is  partly  evaporated,  and  the  loaves  swell  up 
again,  while  a  yellow  crust  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface.  When  the  bread  is 
sufficiently  baked,  the  bottom  crust  is  hard  and  resonant  if  struck  w^ith  the 
finger,  while  the  crumb  is  elastic,  and  rises  again  after  being  pressed  down  with 
the  finger.  The  bread  is,  in  all  probability,  baked  sufficiently  if,  on  opening  the 
door  of  the  oven,  you  are  met  by  a  cloud  of  steam  which  quickly  passes  away. 

2390.  New  JBretid, — One  word  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  new  bread 
and  hot  rolls.    When  bread  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  is  full  of  moisture ;  the 

starch  is  held  together  in  masses,  and  the  bread,  instead  of 

being  crusted  so  as  to  expose  each  grain  of  starch  to  the 

saliva,  actually  prevents  their  digestion  by  being  formed  by 

the  teeth  into  leathery,  poreless  masses,  which  lie  on  the 

stomach  like  SO  many  bullets.     Bread  should  always  be  at 

least  a  day  old  before  it  is  eaten ;  and,  if  properly  made,  and 

rssNCH  ROZ.U        kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  ought  to  be  perfectly  soft  and  palatable 

at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.    Hot  rolls,  swimming  in 

melted  butter,  and  new  bread,  ought  to  be  carefully  shunned  by  everybody  who 

has  the  slightest  respect  for  that  much-injured  individual — the  stomach. 

2391.  Baking  powder  is  largely  used  to  vesiculate  bread  and  cakes.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  this  case  is  formed  by  the  effervescence  of  bi-carbonate  of 
■oda  with  some  acid,  usually  tartaric,  but  sometimes  hydrochloric. 
Many  diffisrent  sorts  are  sold,  and  each  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  other.  Some  are  coloured  yellow,  and  are  known  as  egg 
powder ;  some  go  by  the  name  ol  yeast  powder ;  but  the  action 
of  all  is  practically  the  same.  A  common  recipe  for  home-made 
baking  powder  is  10  oz.  of  ground  rice,  9  oz.  of  soda,  8  oz.  of 
tartaric  acid ;  the  rice  is  merely  used  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  so 
to  facilitate  its  mixing  with  flour.  If  a  teaspoonful  of  this  or  any 
other  baking  powder  is  put  in  a  tumbler  of  water  it  effervesces 

rapidjy,  presently  the  effervescence  subsides,  and  there  remains  water  with  the 
rice  undissolved  and  some  tartrate  of  soda.  Just  in  the  same  way  it  effervesces 
in  a  cake  or  in  dough,  which  is  bubbled  up  exactly  as  the  water  was.  As  the 
water  soon  subsided  so  will  the  dough,  the  gas  escapes,  and  there  remains  flour, 
water  and  tartrate  of  soda  settled  down  into  a  solid  mass.  That  is  what 
happens  if  baking  powder  bread  or  pastry  is  not  baked  at  once.  The  whole 
value  of  the  powder  is  lost.  But  if  it  is  put  in  the  oven  while  the  gas  is  held 
in  the  dough,  it  rises  still  further,  because  gas  or  air  always  expands  with 
heat,  and  long  before  the  gas  escapes  it  is  baked  into  shape  with  all  the  bubbly 
in  it,  and  we  say  it  is  light.  It  is  not  a  good  word,  for  whether  a  loaf  is  "light" 
or  •'  heavy  "  it  weighs  the  same,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  too  wet  if  it  is  not 
enough  baked,  the  difference  is  in  size  and  relative  weight  of  the  two,  not  in 
actual  weight.    A  "  light "  loaf  is  puffed  up  to  look  bigger. 

Therefore,  everything  containing  baking-powder  should  be  baked  as  soon  as 
|^R)S8ible  after  it  is  wetted ;  the  rule  applies  to  all  sorts  of  baking-powder  pastrj- 
and  cakes  as  well  as  to  bread. 

Another  rule  is  to  use  the  coldest  water  and  to  mix  it  in  a  cold  place.  We  have 
seen  that  the  rising  of  a  loaf  in  the  oven  depends  on  the  sudden  expansion  by 
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t  of  the  air  it  contains,  and  the  greater  the  difference  between  ih6  coldness  of 
air  as  it  goes  into  the  oven  and  the  beat  of  the  oven  itself  the  more  it  will  rise, 
ays  provided  that  the  oven  is  not  so  fierce  as  to  scorch  and  stiffen  the  crust 
2re  the  inside  has  had  time  to  be  heated.  Cak€&  can  be  mader  light  with  snow 
ead  of  water,  even  with  no  baking-powder,  because  of  the  extreme  coldness  of 
air  that  is  mixed  into  them. 

n  this  kind  of  bread-making  the  gas  is  formed  in  the  dough,  but  not  of  HtLS 
h  yeast,  and,  therefore,  the  taste  of  the  wheat  is  mor^  perfectly  preserved. 

392.  Other  Acids  WAec/.— When  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  instead  of 
aric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar,  it  combines  with  the  soda  to  form  chloride  of, 
ium,  better  known  as  common  salt.  It  is  more  difficult  to  mix  than  the  dry 
1.  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  common  salt  is  always  harmless,  while  tartrate 
ioda  is  an  aperient,  having  exceptional  action  upon  a  few  constitutions, 
ire  are  persons  who  cannot  eat  baking-powder  bread,  and  this  is  probably  the. 
K>n.  Such  an  idiosyncrasy  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
i ;  and  the  commercial  acid  often  contains  arsenic,  which 
ery  objectionable.  A  commoner  objection  to  baking 
^der  is  that  it  leaves  a  soapy  taste,  resulting  from  an 
iss  of  soda.  Excess  of  acid  is  far  less  objectionable  and 
common. 

ther  acids  may  be  used,  as,  for  instance,  sour  milk  or  ^^^i^  ,''  l^  '^^T^ 
er-mllk,  which  makes  excellent  bread, with  bi-carbonate . '  ^^^"  d  ""^ 

oda.      Liebig  recommended  acid   phosphate  of  lime,  "'^*^  ""^*  ' 

>ride  of  sodium,  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  which  very  gently  and  slowly 
ves  the  gas,  and,  therefore,  makes  better  bread  than  substances  that  effervesce 
;ly  and  are  soon  still.  Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  used  by  bakers 
lake  cakes.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  tightly-stoppered 
le. 

393.  Eggs  act  in  two  ways.  They  increase  the  tenacity  of  the  dough- so  that 
iJtier  retains  the  air,  and  when   they  are  beaten  to  a  froth  they  carry  a  good 

of  air  into  the  cake. 

394.  *'  Graham  '^  bread  is  also  made  of  brown  meal  and  watfer,  without 
ferment  other  than  the  small   amount  of  cerealine  contained  in  the  wheat 

n  itself.     It  is,  however,  only  eaten  by  a  few  persons. 

395.  Aerated  JBreatU — It  is  not  unknown  to  many  of  our  read^s  that 
Dauglish,  of  Malvern,  has  patented  a    process  for  making  bread  "light" 

lout  the  use  of  leaven  or  powder.  The  ordinary  process  of  bread-making  by 
lentation  is  tedious,  and  much  labour  of  human  hands  is  requisite  in  the 
kneading,  in  order  that  the  dough  may  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  leaven.  By  the  new  process,  carboiiic  acid  gas  is 
forced  into  the  bread  by  the  application  of  machinery. 
Different  opinions  are  expressed  about  the  br^ad ;  but  it  id 
curious  to  note  that,  as  com  is  now  reaped  by  machirie^» 
and  dough  is .  baked  by  machinery,  the  whole  process  of 
bread-making  is  probably  in  course  of  undergoing  change* 
'  r'hich  will  emancipate  both  the  housewife  aUd  the  profess 
sional  baker  from  a  large  amount  of  labour.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Aerated  Bread,  wheaten  flonr,  water,  salt.  aiMl 
KRAWD  BRBAo.  carbouic  acid  gas  are  the  only  materials  employed.  We 
i  not  inform  our  readers  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  source  of  the  eflfef- 
:ence,  whether  in  common  water  coming  fix)m  a  depth,  or  in  lemonade,  ot 
aerated  drink.  Its  action,  in  the  new  aerated  bread,  takes  the  place  of  the 
[:)onic  acid  gas  produced  by  fermentation  in  the  old  system  of  bread-making. 
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Ift  ths  patint  process,  the  dough  is  mixed  in  a  great  iron  ball,  inside  which  is  a 
system  of  padales,  perpetually  turning,  and  doing  the  kneading  part  of  the 
business.  Into  this  globe  the  flour  is  dropped  till  it  is  full,  and  then  the  commoD 
atmospheric  air  is  pumped  out,  and  the  pure  gas  turned  on.  The  gas  is  followed 
by  the  water,  which  has  been  aerated  for  the  purpose,  and  then  begins  the  churn- 
ing or  kneading  part  of  the  business.  Of  course  it  is  not  long  before  we  have  the 
dough,  and  very  "  light"  and  nice  it  looks.  This  is  caught  in  tins,  and  passed 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  oven,  which  is  an  endless  floor,  moving  slowly  through  the 
fire.  Done  to  a  turn,  the  loaves  emerge  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  and 
the  Aerated  Bread  is  made.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change 
one's  baker  from  time  to  time,  and  so  secure  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  bread 
that  is  eaten. 

2396.  Mixed  Breads, — Rye  bread  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  requires  longer 
and  slower  baking  than  wheaten  bread.  It  is  better  when  made  with  leaven  of 
wheaten  flour  rather  than  yeast,  and  turns  out  lighter.    It  should  not  be  eaten 

till  two  davs  old.    It  will  keep  a  long  time.     A 

good  bread  may    be  made  by   mixing    rye-flour. 

wheat-flour,  ana  rice-paste  in  equal  proportions; 

also  by  mixing  rve,  wheat  and  barley.    In  Norway, 

it  is  said  that  tney  only  bake  their  barley-bre^ 

once  a  year,  such  is  its  "  keeping"  quality.    Indian - 

com  flour  mixed  with  wheat-flour  (half  with  half) 

JEWISH  BRBAD.  makcs  a  nice  bread  ;  but  it  is  not  considered  vgj 

digestible,  though  it  keeps  well.     Rice  cannot  be 

made  into  bread,  nor  can  potatoes ;  but  one-third  potato-flour  in  threes-fourths 

wheaten-flour  makes  a  tolerably  good  loaf. 

A  very  good  bread,  better  than  the  ordinary  sort,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  adopting  the  following  recipe : — Take  ten  parts  of  wheat- 
flour,  five  parts  of  potato-nour,  one  part  of  rice-paste ;  knead  together,  add  the 
yeast,  and  hake  as  usual.    This  is,  ofcourse,  cheaper  than  wheaten  bread. 

2397.  Flour  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  used  for  bread  or 
cakes ;  if  at  all  damp,  the  preparation  is  sure  to  be  heavy.  Before  mixing  it  with 
the  other  ingredients,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  it  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
fire,  until  it  feels  warm  and  dry.  Yeast  from  home-brewed  beer  is  generally 
preferred  to  any  other ;  it  is  very  bitter,  and,  on  that  account,  should  be  well 
washed,  and  put  away  until  the  thick  mass  settles.  If  it  still  continues  bitter, 
the  process  should  be  repeated  ;  and  before  being  used,  all  the  water  floating 
at  the  top  must  be  poured  ofi!,  German  yeast  is  now  very  much  used,  and  should 
be  moistened,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water  with  which  the  bread 
is  to  be  made. 

2398.  General  IHrecHons.— The  following  observations  are  extracted 
from  a  valuable  work  on  Bread-making,*  and  will  be  found  very  useful  to  our 
readers : — ^The  first  thing  required  for  making  wholesome  bread  is  the  utmost 
cleanliness ;  the  next  is  the  soundness  and  sweetness  of  all  the  ingredients  used 
lor  it;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  must  be  attention  and  care  through  the 
whole  process.  A  certain  way  of  spoiling  dough  is  to  leave  it  half-made,  and  to 
allow  it  to  become  cold  before  it  is  finished.  The  other  most  common  causes  of 
iiidlure  are,  using  yeast  which  is  no  longer  sweet,  or  which  has  been  frozen,  or  has 
had  hot  liquid  pouVed  over  it,  or  for  any  other  cause  is  dead.  Too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  yeast,  or  insufficient  time  allowed  fcr  the  dough  to  rise,  will  cause  the 
bread  to  be  heavy.    Heavy  bread  will  also  most  likely  be  the  result  of  making  the 

*  **  The  Eogliah  Bread  Book."    By  EUm  Acton.    London:  Loogmsni. 
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dongh  very  hard,  and  letting  it  become  quite  cold,  particularly  in  winter.  If 
either  the  sponge  or  the  dough  be  permitted  to  overwork  itself,  that  is  to  say.  if 
the  mixing  and  kneading  be  neglected  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  point  for 
either,  sour  bread  will  probably  be  the  consequence  in  warm  weather,  and  bad 
bread  in  any.  The  goodness  will  also  be  endangered  by  placing  it  so  near  a  fire 
as  to  make  any  part  of  it  hot,  instead  of  maintaining  the  gentle  and  equal  degree 
of  heat  required  for  its  due  fermentation.  Skim  milk  or  butter,  ii  fresh  and  good, 
will  materially  improve  its  quality. 

•2399.  The  utenMs  required  for  making  breads  on  a  moderate 
scale,  are  a  kneading-trough  or  pan,  sufficiently  large  that  the  dough  may  be 
kneaded  freely  without  throwing  the  flour  over  the  edges,  and  also  to  allow  for  its 
rising ;  a  hair-sieve  for  straining  yeast,  and  one  or  two  strong  spoons.  Yeast 
must  always  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  in  a  fitting  state  to  produce  readv  and  proper 
fermentation ;  and  the  fresher  the  yeast,  the  smaller  the  quantity  will  be  required 
to  raise  the  dough. 

2400.  Hie  Oven* -*As  a  general  rule,  the  oven  for  baking  bread  should  be 
rather  quick,  and  the  heat  so  regulated  as  to  penetrate  the  dongh  without  harden- 
ing the  outside.  The  oven-door  should  not  be  opened  after  the  bread  is  put  in 
until  the  dough  is  set.  or  has  become  firm,  as  the  cool  air  admitted  will  have  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  it.  Brick  ovens  are  generally  considered  the  best  adapted 
for  baking  bread ;  these  should  be  heated  with  wood  faggots,  and  then  swept  and 
mopped  out,  to  cleanse  them  for  the  reception  of  the  bread.  Iron  ovens  are  more 
difiicult  to  manage,  being  apt  to  bum  the  surface  of  the  bread  before  the  middle 
is  baked.  To  remedy  this,  a  few  clean  bricks  should  be  set  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  close  together,  to  receive  the  tins  of  bread.  In  good  stoves  the  ovens  bake 
admirably ;  and  they  can  always  be  brought  to  the  required  temperature,  when 
it  is  higher  than  is  needed,  by  leaving  the  door  or  ventilator  open  lor  a  time. 

To  keep  bread  sweet  and  fresh,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  it  should  be  put  into  a 
clean  earthen  pan,  with  a  cover  to  it ;  this  pan  should  be  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  underneath.  Some 
persons  prefer  keeping  bread  on  clean  wooden  shelves,  without  being  covered, 
that  the  crust  may  not  soften.  Stale  bread  may  be  freshened  by  warming  it 
through  in  a  gentle  oven.  Stale  pastry,  cakes,  &c. ,  may  also  be  improved  by  this 
method,  but  they  soon  go  back  to  their  former  condition. 


A  TEW  HINTS  BESFECTINa   THE   MAKING   AND 
BAKING   OF    CAKES. 

2401.  Ingredients  for  Cftkes.—Eggi  should  always  be  broken  into  a 
cup.  the  whites  and  yolks  separated,  and  they  should  always  be  strained.  Break- 
ing the  eggs  thus,  the  bad  ones  may  be  easily  rejected  without  spoiling  the  others 
and  so  cause  no  waste.  If  eggs  are  used  instead  of  yeast,  they  should  be  very 
thoroughly  whisked  ;  they  are  generally  sufficiently  beaten  when  thick  enough  to 
carry  the  drop  that  falls  from  the  whisk.  It  is  generally  better  to  beat  the  white 
and  yolk  separately,  adding  the  white  the  very  last  thing.  Loajf  sugar  should  be 
well  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  Currants  should  be  nicely 
washed,  picked,  dried  in  a  cloth,  and  then  carefully  examined,  that  no  pieces  of 
grit  or  stone  may  be  left  amongst  them.  They  should  then  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  put  away,  as»  if  added  damp  or  hot  to  the  other  ingredients,  cakes  will  be 
liable  to  be  heavy.  Good  butter  should  always  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cakes;  and  if  beaten  to  a  cream,  it  saves  much  time  and  labour  to  warm,  but  not 
melt,  it  before  baking.     Good  dripping  or  lard  can  be  used  for  plain  cakes : 
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dripping  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Less  butter  and  eggs  are  required  for  cakes 
when  yeast  is  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  No  eggs  need  be  used  with 
baking  powder.  In  any  kind  of  sponge  or  rich  cake  the  tin  should  be  lined  with 
buttered  paper. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance,  especially  for  large  cakes.  If  the 
heat  be  not  tolerably  fierce,  the  batter  will  not  nse.  If  the  oven  is  too  quick,  and 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  cake  burning  or  catching,  put  a  sheet  of  clean  paper 
over  thtf  top.  Newspaper,  Qr  paper  that  has  been  ^nted  on,  should  never  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  To  know  when  a  cake  is  sufficiently  baked,  plunge  a  clean 
knife  into  the  middle  of  it ;  draw  it  quickly  out,  and  If  it  looks  in  the  least  sticky. 
put  the  cake  back,  and  close  the  oven  door  until  the  cake  is  done.  Cakes  should 
be  kept  in  closed  tin  canisters  or  jars,  and  in  a  dry  place.  Those  made  with  yeast 
do  not  keep  so  long  as  those  made  without  it. 

BISCXnTS. 

2402.  Mantrf€lCture  of  Bt«cuito.— Since  the  establishment  of  the  large 
modern  biscuit  manufactories,  biscuits  have  been  produced  both  .cheap  and 
wholesome  in,  comparatively  speaking,  endless  variety.  Their  actual  component 
parts  are,  perhaps,  Known  only  to  the  various  makers ;  but  there  are  several  kinds 
of  biscuits  which  have  long  been  in  use,  and  most  of  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
unfermented  bread,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  wholesome  of  that  class.  In  cases 
where  fermented  bread  does  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  they  mav  l>e  recom- 
mended ;  in  many  instances  they  are  considered  lighter,  and  less  liable  to  create 
acidity  and  flatulence.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French  bis  cuit,  or  **  twice 
baked,"  because,  originally,  that  was  the  mode  of  entirely  depriving  them  of  all 
moisture,  to  ensure  their  keeping ;  but  although  that  process  is  no  kmger  em- 
ployed, the  name  is  retained.  The  use  of  this  kind  of  bread  on  land  is  general, 
and  some  varieties  are  luxuries ;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  are  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. Fancy  biscuits  contain  butter,  eggs,  miik  and  various  flavouring.  They 
are  sold  in  enormous  quanthies.  Sea  or  ship  biscuits  are  made  of  wheat-flour 
from  which  only  the  coarsest  bran  has  been  separated.  The  dough  is  made  up 
as  stifif  as  it  can  be  worked,  and  is  then  formed  into  shapes,  and  baked  in  an 
oven ;  after  which  the  biscuits  are  exposed  in  lofts  over  the  oven  until  perfectly 
dry,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  mouldy  when  stored.  Captains'  biscuits  are 
made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  of  fine  flour. 

PRICE  OF  BRBAD. 

2403.  Average  Price  of  JJrcod.— This  must  always  be  a  variable 
quantity,  as  it  will  range  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  price  that  is  paid  lor 
wheat.  When  the  miller  has  secured  remuneration  for  bis  labour,  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery,  &c.,  in  converting  a  quarter  of  wheat  into  fiour,  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  available  produce  of  the  wheat  is  i^  sack  of  flour,  which  may  be  sold  at  the 
price  which  is  given  for  the  wheat.  The  price  of  a  sack  of  flour  will,  therefore. 
De  just  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  from  which  the  flour  has  been 
made.  The  sack  of  flour  weighs  280  lbs.,  and  will  yield,  owing  to  the  water,  &c., 
that  is  added  to  it  when  it  is  made  into  bread,  360  lbs.  of  bread,  or  90  4-lb.  loaves. 
A  master  baker  once  told  the  writer  that  if  a  baker  added  i^.  to  the  net  cost  of 
every  quartern  loaf  he  made,  he  would  be  sufficiently  remunerated.  According 
to  this,  if  wheat  were  455.  per  quarter,  and  flour  at  305.  per  sack,  the  net  co6t  of 
the  flour  in  each  4-lb.  loaf  would  be  j^d.,  and  the  selling  price  5^. ;  to  be  per- 
fectly fair,  however,  to  the  baker,  let  us  put  it  at  5|tf .  Our  monetary  system  will 
not  admit  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  less  than  |a.  on  the  4-lb.  loaf;  so,  taking  the  state- 
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Qt  jast  made  as  a  bmsk  of  calculation,  we  aro  enabled  to  give:  the  following 
le,  showing  the  price  of  wheat  and  difTeretice.    The  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 

not  carried  out  to  pence*  and  the  price  of  floar  that  will  justify  the  rise  or  fall 
he  price  of  brD:id  at  this  rate  of  farthings  h  not  stated  in  precise  accordance 
h  the  price  of  bread,  but  they  are  given,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equitable 
iciple  of  adjustment »  so  as  to  keep  them  at  even  money.     Sometimef  the  buyer 

a  slight  but  unappreciable  advaotage,  and  soioetimes  the  seller  :  the  rate  of 
gression  in  all  the  columns,  however,  may  t^e  looked  upon  as  regulated  so  as 
>e  perfectly  fair  to  both  parties  in  the  main. 

L  very  simple  way  of  reckoning  what  we  should  pay  for  bread  in  comparison 
h  the  price  of  flour  is  to  take  the  coat  per  bushel  of  the  latter,  and  it  will  be 
ad  that  a  penny  in  each  shilling,  or  a  twelfth  part,  is  the  price  of  a  quartern 
'.  Thus,  for  example,  when  flour  is  55.  per  bushel  a  loaf  should  be  5^.,  or 
m  45.  per  bushel,  ^,  per  loiaf. 

2404— TABLE  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT/  FLOXJR, 

A2TD  BREAD, 

At  pbr  Qvartsr,  Sack,  and  Four-Poukd  Loap. 
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e  relative  prices  of  floor  and  bread  refer  to  ordinary  household  bread,  not 
3cy  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

2405— TO   MAKE  YEAST  FOR   BREAD. 

Ingredients. — i^  oz.  of  hops,  3  quarts  of  water,  i  lb.  of  bruised  malt, 
i  pint  of  yeast. 

Mode. — Boil  the  hops  in  the  water  for  ao  minutes ;  let  it  stand  for  about 
5  minutes,  then  add  it  to  i  lb.  of  bruised  malt  prepared  as  for  brewing. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  covered  till  about  lukewarm ;  then  put  in  not  quite 
half  a  pint  of  yeast ;  keep  it  warm,  and  let  it  work  3  or  4  hours  ;  then  pot 
it  into  small  half-pint  bottles  (ginger-beer  bottles  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose),  cork  them  well,  and  tie  them  down.  The  yeast  is  now  ready 
for  use ;  it  will  keep  good  for  a  few  weeks,  and  i  bottle  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  18  lbs.  of  flour.  When  required  for  use,  boil  3  lbs.  of  potatoes 
without  salt,  mash  them  in  the  same  water  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
and  rub  them  through  a  colander.  Stir  in  about  half  a  pound  of  flour; 
then  put  in  the  yeast,  pour  it  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  let  it  stand 
warm  on  the  hearth  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  let  it  be  quite  warm 
when  it  is  kneaded.  The  bottles  of  yeast  require  very  careful  opening, 
as  it  is  generally  eicceedingly  ripe. 

Time.--2o  minutes  to  boil  the  hops  and  water,  the  yeast  tp  work  3  or 
4  hours.    Average  Cost,  2K  per  i  pint. 

Sufficient. — J  pint  for  18  lbs.  of  flour. 

2406.-KIRKLEATHAM  YEAST. 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  hops,  4  qts.  of  water,  i  lb.  of  flour,  \  pint  of  yeast. 

Mode. — Boil  the  hops  and  water  for  20  minutes ;  strain,  and  mix  with 
the  liquid  half  a  pound  of  flour,  and  not  quite  half  a  pint  of  yeast. 
Bottle  it  up,  and  tie  the  corks  down.  When  wanted  for  use,  boil  potatoes 
according  to  the  quantity  of  bread  to  be  made  (about  3  lbs.  are  sufflcient 
for  about  a  peck  of  flour);  mash  them,  add  to  them  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
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d  mix  about  half  a  pint  of  the  yeast  with  them ;  let  this  mixture  stand 

day,  and  lay  the  bread  to  rise  the  night  before  it  is  wanted. 

rime.— 20  minutes  to  boil  the  hops  and  water.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

r  pint. 

SufSioient. — i  pint  of  this  yeast  for  a  peck  of  flour,  or  rather  more. 

2407.-TO  MAKE  GOOD  HOME-MADE   BREAD. 

(Afws  A  clones  Recipe) 
^redients. — i  quartern  of  flour,  z    large   tablespoonful  of  solid 
iwer's  yeast,  or  nearly  i  oz.  of  fresh  German  yeast,  i J  to  ij  pint  of 
rm  milk-and-water,  salt. 

Iff  ode. — Put  the  flour  and  salt  into  a  large  earthenware  bowl  or  deep 
I ;  then,  with  a  strong  metal  or  wooden  spoon,  hollow  out  the  middle ; 
do  not  clear  it  entirely  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as,  in  that 
e,  the  sponge  (or  leaven,  as  it  was  formerly 
ned)  would  stick  to  it^  which  it  ought  not 
lo.  Next,  take  either  a  large  tablespoonful 
)rewer*s  yeast  which  has  been  rendered 

d  by  mixing  it  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  

letting  it  afterwards  stand  to  settle  for  a  cottac«  loaf. 

and  a  night ;  or  nearly  an  ounce  of  German  yeast ;  put  it  into  a  large 
n,  and  proceed  to  mix  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  as  smooth  as  cream,  with 
;e-quarters  of  a  pint  of  warm  milk-and-water,  or  with  water  only, 
igh  even  a  very  little  milk  will  much  improve  the  bread.  Pour  the 
yeast  into  the  bole  made  in  the  flour,  and  stir 
into  it  as  much  of  that  which  lies  round  it  as 
will  make  a  thick  batter,  in  which  there  must  be 
no  lumps.  Strew  plenty  of  flour  on  the  top; 
TIN  BREAD.  thfow  a  tfaick  clean  cloth    over,    and   set   it 

'e  the  air  is  warm ;  but  do  not  place  it  upon  the  kitchen  fender,  for 
ill  become  too  much  heated  there.  Look  at  it  from  time  to  time : 
1  it  has  been  laid  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  the  yeast  has  risen 
broken  through  the  flour,  so  that  bubbles  appear  in  it,  you  will  know 
it  is  ready  to  be  made  up  into  dough.  Then  place  the  pan  on  a 
ig  chair,  or  dresser,  or  table,  of  convenient  height ;  pour  into  the 
ge  the  remainder  of  the  warm  milk-and-water ;  stir  into  it  as  much 
e  flour  as  you  can  with  the  spoon :  then  wipe  it  out  clean  with  your 
rs,  and  lay  it  aside.  Next  take  plenty  of  the  remaining  flour,  throw  it 
e  top  of  the  leaven,  and  begin,  with  the  knuckles  of  both  hands,  to 
I  it  well.  When  the  flour  is  nearly  all  kneaded  in,  begin  to  draw  the 
(  of  the  dough  towards  the  middle,  in  order  to  mix  the  whole 
ughly ;  and  when  it  is  free  from  flour,  and  lumps,  and  crumbs,  and 
not  stick  to  the  hands  when  touched,  it  will  be  done,  and  may  again 
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be  covered  with  the  cloth,  and  left  to  rise  a  aecoud  time.  la  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  look  at  it,  and  should  it  have  swollen  very  much,  and 
begin  to  crack,  it  will  be  light  enough  to  bake.  Turn  it  then  on  to  a 
pasteboard  or  very  clean  dresser,  and  with  a  large  sharp  knife  divide  it  in 
two ;  make  it  up  quickly  into  loaves,  and  dispatch  it  to  the  oven ;  make 
one  or  two  incisions  across  the  tops  of  the  loaves,  as  they  will  rise  more 
easily  if  thi&  be  done.  If  baked  in  tins  or  pans,  rub  them  with  a  tiny 
piece  of  butter  laid  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  to  prevent  the  dough  from 
sticking  to  them.  All  br«ad  should  be  turned  upside  down,  or  on  its  side, 
aa  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  ov^n :  if  this  be  neglected  the 
under  part  of  the  loaves  will  become  wet  and  blistered  from 
the  steam,  which  cannot  then  escape  from  them.  To  make  the 
dough  without  setting  a  sponge^  merely  mix  the  yeast  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  warm  milk-and-water,  and  wet  up  the  whole 
of  the  flour  at  once  after  a  little  salt  has  been  stirred  in,  pro- 
ceeding exactly,  in  every  other  respect,  as  in  the  directions 
just  given.  As  the  dough  will  soften  in  the  rising,  it  should  be 
made  quite  firm  at  first. 

Time. — To  be  left  to  rise  an  hour  the  first  time,  i  hour  the 
second  time  ;  to  be  baked  from  i  to  i^  hour,  or  baked  in  one 
loaf  from  i^  to  2  hours. 

Italian  MUlAt,  or  Great  Indian  Millet,  is  cultivated  in  Effypt  and  Nabia,  where 

ITALIAN      it  is  called  dkourra,  and  is  used  as  human  food,  as  well  as  tor  the  fermentation  of 

MiLLBT.      bear.    It  will  Erow  on  poor  soils,  and  is  extremely  productive,    it  has  been  iatro> 

duced  into  Italy,  where  they  make  a  coarse  bread  from  it ;  and  it  is  also  employed 

in  pastry  and  puddings ;  they  also  use  it  for  feeding  horses  and  domestic  fowls.    It  is  the  Sufes 

variety,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  but  it  re<^aires  a  warm  climate,  and  will  not  ripen  in  this 

country.    A  yellow  variety,  called  Golden  Millet,  is  sold  in  the  grocers*  shops,  for  mfinn^  pod- 

dings,  and  is  very  delicate  aud  wholesome. 
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Mode.— To  I  quartern  of  flour  (3 J  lbs.)  add  2  teaspooi|fuls  of  salt,  and 
mix  them  well ;  mix  about  2  tablcspoonfuls  of  good 
fresh  yeast  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  little  warm, 
but  not  hot ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  pour  the  water  and  yeast  into  this  and  stii 
with  a  spoon  until  you  have  a  thin  batter  ;  sprinkle 
this  over  with  flour,  cover  the  pan  over  with  a  dry 
cloth,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  room  for  one 
hour,  then  follow  instructions  given  in  recipe  2407. 

Time,— i^  hour  to  stand,  i  hour  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

Not«.— The  various  kinds  of  bread  illustrated  on  opposite  pase  consist  of  :«->x.  Brioches:  a,  laad 
4,  Fancy  Bread ;  5,  Crumpets ;  6,  Scotch  Bread ;  7,  Household  Loaf;  8,  Milk  Bread :  9,  Viubos; 
10)  Pnsnoh  Bread;  11, Jewish  Bread;  is,  Cottage  Loaf;  Z3»  Aflrated  Loaf;  X4«  NeviUe'sBrBSd: 
X5,  German  Bread;  z5and  18, Oat  Cake;  17,  Home-made  Loaf;  19, Scone:  20.  Italian  Breed; 
2t  and  22,  German  Milk  Bread ;  23,  Whole  Meal  Loaf ;  2«.  Milk  Leaf ;  ts,  Bngltsh  Roll ;  §6^  Tvift; 
f^,  Tea  Cake ;  28,  Brown  Bread ;  a^^  Dinner  RoH ;  ^,  Vv^wh  K9II, 
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2409.-UNFERIVIENTED  BREAD. 

Ingredients. — 3  lbs.  of  wheat  meal,  i  oz,  avoirdupois  of  muriatic  acid, 
i  oz,  avoirdupois  of  carbonate  of  soda,  water  enough  to  make  it  a  proper 
consistence.  For  white  flour,  4  lbs.  of  flour,  i  oz.  avoirdupois  of  muriatic 
acid,  i  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  water  about  i  quart. 

Mode.— First  mix  the  soda  and  flour  we^  together  in  a  pan,  then  pour 
the  acid  into  the  water,  and  mix  well.  Mix  all  together  to  the  required 
consistence,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  immediately.  It  keeps  moist  longer 
than  bread  made  with  yeast,  and  is  more  sweet  and  digestible.  This  is 
good  for  persons  who  suffer  from  indigestion. 

Time.~ii  hour.    Average  Cost,  gd. 

No !e.— Lime  water  is  very  useful  and  beneficial  in  bread-making;  it  gives  all 
the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  by  the  use  of  alum,  and  has  the  further 
merit  of  taking  away  any  acidity  there  may  be  in  the  dough.  The  process  of 
baking  is  the  same. 

2410.-.AMERICAN    BREAD. 

{To  be  eaten  hot,) 

Ingredients. — 2breakfast-cupsof  white  Indian  meal,  x  breakfast-cup 
of  flour,  3  eggs — whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately  ;  2^  cups  of  milk,  i 
large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted,  but  not  hot ;  i  large  tablespoonfhl  of 
white  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  sifted  with  the  flour  and  added  the  last 
thing,  I  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Mode.— Bake  steadily,  but  not  to3  fast,  in  a  well-greased  mould ;  turn 
out  when  done  upon  a  plate,  and  eat  at  once,  cutting  it  into  slices  as  you 
would  cake.  In  cutting  corn-bread  do  not  forget  to  hold  the  knife  per- 
pendicularly, that  the  spongy  interior  of  the  loaf  may  not  be  crushed  into 
Iieaviness. 

Time.—}  of  an  hour.    Average  Cost,  yd. 

2411.-A  DELICIOUS  BREAKFAST  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  dough,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  pounded  sugar, 
2  eggs. 

Mode.— Beat  all  well  together  in  a  basin  in  the  same  manner  as  eggs  are 
beaten,  only  using  the  hand  instead  of  the  whisk ,  set  in  a  plain  mould  to 
rise  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When  cut,  it 
should  have  the  appearance  of  honeycomb.  This  will  make  good  toast 
when  stale. 

Time.—}  hour  to  rise,  i  hour  to  bake.    Average  Otet,  6i. 
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24X2.-TO  MAKE  A  PECK  OF  BREAD. 

Ingredient8.^3  lbs.  of  potatoes,  6  pints  of  cold  water,  ^  pint  of 
brewer*s  yeast,  i  peck  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  salt. 

Mode. — Peel  and  boil  the  potatoes,  beat  them  to  a  cream  .while  warm  ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  cold  water,  strain  through  a  colander  and  add  to  it  half 
a  pint  of  good  yeast,  which  should  have  been  put  in  water  over- 
night, to  take  off  its  bitterness.  Stir  all  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  centre  of  the  flour ; 
mix  it  to  the  substance  of  cream,  cover  it  over  closely  and  let 
it  remain  near  the  fire  for  an  hour ;  then  add  the  5  pints  of  water, 
milk-warm,  with  z  oz.  of  salt ;  pour  this  in,  and  mix  the  whole  to 
a  nice  light  dough.  Let  it  remain  for  about  z  hours ;  then  make 
it  into  7  loaves,  and  bake  for  about  i^  hour  in  a  good  oven.  When 
baked,  the  bread  should  weigh  nearly  20  lbs. 

Time. — ^About  li  hour. 

ThA  Aed  Vari0tlM  of  Wheat  are  generally  hardier  and  more  easily  grown  than 
the  white  aorta,  and,  although  of  leas  value  to  the  miller,  they  are  fully  more  profit-        sbd 
able  to  the  grower,  in  consequence  of  the  better  crops  which  they  produce.    Another     wihtbr 
advantage  the  red  wheats  possess  is  their  comparative  immunity  from  the  attacks  of     whbat. 
mildew  and  fly.    The  best  English  wheat  comes  from  the  counties  of  Kent,  Norfolk 
and  Essex ;  the  qualities  under  these  heads  always  bearing  a  higher  price  than  others,  as  will  be 
seen  l^  the  periodical  lists  in  the  journals. 


2413.-RICE  BREAD. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  rice  allow  4  lbs.  of  wheat  flour,  nearly 
3  tablespoonfiils  of  yeast,  ^  02.  of  salt. 

Mode. — Boil  the  rice  in  water  until  it  is  quite  tender;  pour  off  the 
water,  and  put  the  rice,  before  it  is  cold,  to  the  flour.  Mix  these  well  to- 
gether with  the  yeast,  salt,  and  sufficient  warm  water  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  smooth  dough  ;  let  it  rise  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  then  fonn  it  into 
loaves,  and  bake  them  from  i|  to  2  hours,  according  to  their  size  <*  If  the 
rice  is  boiled  in  milk  instead  of  water,  it  makes  very  delicious  bread  or 
cakes.  When  boiled  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  flour  with- 
out straining  the  liquid  from  it. 

Time.— li  to  z  hours.   Average  Cost^  %d.  per  loaf. 

2414.— INDIAN  CORN-FLOUR  BREAD. 

Ingredients. — To  every  4  lbs.  of  flour  allow  2  lbs.  of  Indian-corn  flour, 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  yeast,  3  pints  of  warm  water,  J  oz.  of  salt. 

Mode.— Mix  the  two  flours  well  together,  with  the  salt ;  make  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  and  stir  the  yeast  up  well  with  half  a  pint  of  the  warm 
water ;  put  this  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  mix  enough  of  it  with  the 
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yeast  to  make  a  thin  batfer  ;  throw  a  little  flour  over  the  surface  of  this 
batter,  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  warn 
place.  When  the  batter  has  nicely  risen,  work  the  whole  to  a  nice  smooth 

dough,  adding    the  water  as  re- 
quired ;  knead  it  well,  and  mould 

the  dough    into  loaves;   let  them 

rise  for  neariy  half  an  hour,  then 

put  them  into  a  well-heated  oven. 

If  made  into  two  loaves,  they  will 

require  from  i^  to  2  hours'  baking. 
Time. — 14  to  2  hours. 

Maize.— Next  to  wheat  and  rice,  maize  is 

the  grain  most  used  in  the  noarishmedt  of 

nian.    In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  it  is  the 

principal  daily  food  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

population,  especially  of  the    colonists.-    In 

scjiue  of  the  provinces  of  France,  too,  it  is 

cousumed   in"  large  quantities.    There  are 

eight  varieties  of  the  maize ;  the  most  pro- 

d  ictive  is  themaize  of  Cusco.    The  flour  cf 
MAIZE  PLAXT.  maize   is  yellow,    and  it  contains   an  oily  bar  of  maize. 

matter,  \vhich,  when  fresh,  gives  it  an  agree- 
•W«  flavour  and  odour;  but  the  action  of  the  air  on  it  soon  develops  rancidity.  If  carried  any 
distance,  it  should  be  stored  away  in  air-tight  vessels.  An  excellent  soup  is  prepared  with  mea: 
and  mai^e^onr.  The  inhabitants  of  some  countries,  where  wheat  is  scarce,  make,  with  malzt 
and  water,  or  milk,  and  salt,  a  kind  of  biscuit,  which  is  pleasant  in  Uste,  but  indigestible.  Some 
of  the  preparations  of  maize-flour  are  very  good,  and,  when  partaken  of  in  moderation,  suitable 
food  for  almost  everybody. 


2415 -BAKING-POWDER  BREAD. 

Ingredients.— To  every  2  lbs.  of  flour  allow  3  teaspoonfals 
of  baking  powder,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  breakfast  cupfiils  of 
cold  milk. 

Mode. — Mix  the  salt  and  powder  well  with  the  flour,  add 
the  milk,  and  work  the  whole  quickly  into  a  light  dough.  Di\'ide 
it  into  2  loaves,  and  put  them  in  a  well-heated  oven  immediately, 
and  bake  for  an  hour.  Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  may  be  used, 
but  then  a  little  less  baking  powder  and  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  will  improve  it. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

PoUali  and  Pomeranian  Wheat  arc  accounted  by  authorities  most  excellent. 
Large  raft-hke  barges  convey  this  ^rain  dowij  the  rivers,  from  the  interior  of  the 
^?9^^^y  ^^  *5«  seaports.  T*bLs  com  is  deicriW  hs  being  white,  hard,  and  thin- 
skmned  ;  and  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  having  a  small  proportion  of  bran. 


2416.-EXCELLENT  ROLLS.     (Fy.~Petits  Pains.) 
Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  i  oz.  of  butter   i  pint  of 
milk,  I  large  teaspoonful  of  yea^t,  a  little  salt. 


'-^^4F: 
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.  Mod6ir-Warm  the  butter  m  the  milk,  add  to  it  the  yeast  and  skit,  and 
mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Pnt  the  flour  into  a  pan,  stir  in  the 
above  ingredients,  and  let  the  dongh  rise, 
covered  in  a  warm  place.  Knead  it  well, 
make  it  into  rolls,  let  them  rise  again  for  a 

few  minutes,  and  bake  in    a   quick   oven.  

Richer  roils  may  be  made  by  adding  i  or  2 

eggs  and  a  larger  proportion  of  butter,  and 

their  appearance  improved  by  brushing  the  tops  over  with  yolk  of  egg  or 

a  little  milk. 

Time.— I  lb*  of  flour  divided  i6to  6  rolls,  from  15  to  20  minuteSi 
Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

2417.-HOT  ROLLS. 

This  dish,  although  very  unwholesome  and  indigestible,  is  nevertheless 
a  great  favourite,  and  eaten  by  many  persons.  As  soon  as  the  rolls  come 
from  the  baker^s,  they  should  be  put  into  the  oven,  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning,  is  mire  not  tt)  be  very  hot ;  and  the  rolls  must  not  be 
guttered  until  wanted.  When  they  are  quite  hot,  divide  them  lengthwise 
into  three  ;  put  some  thin  flakes  of  good  butter  between  the  slices,  pi^ss 
the  rolls  together,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  not 
longer,  or  the  butter  would  oil ;  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  spread  the 
butter  equally  gv^t  them,  divide  the  rolls  in  half,  and  put  them  on  to  a 
very  hot  clean  dish,  and  send  them  instantly  to  table. 

Average  Co8t|  id,  each. 

24i8.~NICE  ROLLS. 

Xngredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter,  4  oz,  of  powdered  lump 
sugar,  2  e^gs,  i  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  all  these  well  together  and  mix  into  a  stiff  dough,  with  a 
little  milk.  Roll  it  out  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  into  rolls, 
throw  them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire,  and  directly  they  rise 
to  the  top,  which  will  be  in  a  minute  or  so  if  the  water  is  really  boiling, 
take  them  out  and  put  them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
if  you  are  not  quite  ready  to  bake  them.  Then  bake  them  for  20  minutes 
in  a  quick  oven,  a  light  brown. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  7^. 

2419.-TO  MAKE  DRY  TOAST.    (i^r.-Pain  R6ti.) 

To  make  dry  toast  properly,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  required  ;  much 
more,  indeed,  than  people  generally  suppose.  Never  use  new  bread  for 
making  any  kind  of  toast,  as  it  is  moist  and  tough,  and,  besides,  is  very 
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extravagant.  Procure  a  loaf  of  household  bread  about  two  dsLjs  old ; 
cut  off  as  many  slices  as  may  be  required,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  trim  off  the  crusts  and  ragged  edges,  put  the  bread  on  a  toast- 
ing-fork, and  hold  it  before  a  very  clear  fire.  Move  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  the  bread  is  nicely  coloured;  then  turn  it  and  toast  the  other 
side,  and  do  not  place  it  so  near  the  fire  that  it  blackens.  Dry  toast 
should  be  more  gradually  made  than  buttered  toast,  as  its  great  beauty 
consists  in  its  crispness,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  process  is 
slow  and  the  bread  is  allowed  gradually  to  colour.  It  should  never  be 
made  long  before  it  is  wanted,  as  it  soon  becomes  tough,  unless  placed 
on  the  fender  in  front  of  the  fire.  As  soon  as  each  piece  is  ready,  it 
should  be  put  into  a  rack,  or  stood  upon  its  edges,  and  sent  quickly  to 
table. 

2420.-TO  MAKE  HOT  BUTTERED  TOAST. 

A  loaf  of  household  bread  about  two  days  old  answers  for  making  toast 
better  than  cottage  bread,  the  latter  not  being  a  good  shape,  and  too 
crusty  for  the  purpose.   Cut  as  many  nice  even  slices  as  may  be  required, 
rather  more  than  i  inch  in  thickness,  and  toast  them  before  a  very  bright 
fire,  without  allowing  the  bread  to  blacken,  which  spoils  the  appearance 
and  flavour  of  all  toast.    When  of  a  nice  colour  on  both  sides,  put  it  on  a 
hot  plate ;  divide  some  good  butter  into  small  pieces,  place  them  on  the 
toast,  set  this  before  the  fire,  and  when  the  butter  is  just  beginning  to  melt, 
spread  it  lightly  over  the  toast.    Trim  off  the  crust  and  ragged  edges, 
divide  each  round  into  4  pieces,  and  send  the  toast  quickly  to  table. 
Some  persons  cut  the  slices  of  toast  across  firom  comer  to  comer,  so 
making  the  pieces  of  a  three-cornered  shape.     Soyer  recommends  that 
each  slice  should  be  cut  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  is  buttered,  and  when 
all  are  ready,  that  they  should  be  piled  lightly  on  the  dish  they  are 
intended  to  be  served  on.    He  says  that  by  cutting  through  4  or  5  shoes 
at  a  time,  all  the  butter  is  squeezed  out  of  the  upper  ones,  while  the 
bottom  one  is  swimming  in  fat  liquid.    It  is  highly  essential  to  use  good 
butter  for  making  this  dish. 

242X.— MUFFINS. 

In^edients.— To  every  quart  of  milk  allow  i^  oz.  of  German  yeast,  a 
little  salt,  flour. 

Mode. — ^Warm  the  milk,  add  to  it  the  yeast,  and  mix  these  well 
together ;  put  them  into  a  pan,  and  stir  in  sufficient  flour  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  dough  of  rather  a  soft  consistence;  cover  it  over  with  a 
cloth,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and,  when  light  and  nicely 
risen,  divide  the  dough  into  pieces,  and  rotmd  them  to  the  proper  shape 
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with  the  h&nds ;  place  them  in  a  layer  of  fiottr  aboat  two  Inches  thick, 
on. wooden  trays,  and  let  them  rise  again;  when  this  is  effected,  they 
each  will  exhibit  a  semi-globular  shape.  Then  place  them  carefdly  on 
a  hot-plate  or  stove,  and  bake  them  until  they  are  sUghtly  browned, 
turning  them  when  they  are  done  on  one  side.  Muffins  are  not  easily 
made,  and  are  more  generally  purchased  than 
mani^actured  at  home.  To  toast  thcm^  divide  the 
edge  of  the  muffin  all  round,  by  pulling  it  open, 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  with  the  fingers.  Put 
it  on  a  toasting-fork,  and  hold  it  before  a  clear  fire 
until  one  side  is  nicely  browned,  but  not  burnt ;  turn,  and  toast  it  on  the 
other.  Do  not  toast  them  too  quickly,  as,  if  this  is  done,  the  middle  of 
tlie  muffin  will  not  he  warmed  through.  When  done,  divide  them  by 
pulling  them  open ;  butter  them  slightly  on  both  sides,  put  them  together 
again,  and  cut  them  into  halves ;  when  sufficient  are  toasted  and  buttered, 
pile  them  on  a  very  hot  dish,  and  send  them  very  quickly  to  table. 

Time.— From  20  minutes  to  \  hour  to  bake  them.  Average  Oost, 
id.  each  to  buy. 

Sufficient.— Allow  x  muffin  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

2422.-OHE8TER  MUFFINS. 

Ingredients.— 4  quarts  of  flour,  %  quarts  of  milk,  i  teacupful  of  sugar, 
I  of  butter,  x  of  yeast,  4  eggs,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  the  butter  and  sugar  together;  add  the  eggs,  salt,  milk, 
flour  and  yeast ;  let  it  rise  all  night.    Bake  20  minutes. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  2d,  each. 

Sufficient. — Allow  x  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2423.~CRUMP6TS. 

Ingredients.— To  every  quart  of  milk  allow  i^  02.  of  German  yeast,  a 
little  salt,  flour. 

Mode.— These  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  muffins ;   only,  in 

making  the  mixture,  let  it  be  more  like  batter  than  dough.    Let  it  rise  for 

about  half-an-hour ;  pour  it  into  iron  rings,  which 

should  be  ready  on  a  hot-plate ;    bake  them,  and 

when  one  side  appears  done,  turn  them  quickly  on 

_  the  other.    To  toast  them^  have  ready  a  very  htight 

cKOMiSTt.  clear  fire ;  put  the  crumpet  on  a  toasting-fork,  and 

hold  it  before  the  fire,  not  too  close,  until  it  is  nicely 

browned  on  one  side,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  blacken.    Turn  it,  and  brown 

the  other  side ;  then  spread  it  with  good  hotter,  cot  it  in  halves,  and,  when 
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all  are  done,  pile  them  on  a  hot  diab,  and  send  them  qtUGkly  to  table. 
Muffins  and  crumpets  should  always  be  served  on  separate  dishes,  and 
both  toasted  and  served  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Time.— From  lo  to  is  minutes  to  bake  them.  Average  Cost.  H 
each. 

Suffloient.— Allow  2  crumpets  to  each  person* 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

24^4.— PLAIN  BUNS. 

Ingredients.— To  every  2  lbs.  of  flour  allow  6  02,  of  moist  sugar,  i  gill 
of  yeast,  i  pint  of  milk,  J  lb.  of  butter,  warm  milk. 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  mix  the  sugar  well  with  it,  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  stir  in  the  yeast  and  milk  (which  should  be  luke- 
warm), with  enough  of  the  flour  to  make  it  the  thickness  oi  cream.    Ccner 
the  basin  over  with  a  cloth,  and  let  the  sponge  rise  in  a  warm  place, 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  about  ,1^  hour.     Melt  the 
butter,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  oil ;  stir  it  into  the  other 
ingredients,  with  enough  warm  milk  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  soft  dough ;  then  mould  it  into  buns  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  ;  lay  them  in  rows  quite  3  inches  apart ; 
set  them  again  in  a  warm,  place,  until  they  have  risen 
to  double  their  size;  then  put  them  into  a  good  brisk  oven,   and  just 
before  they  are  done,  wash  them  over  with  a  little  milk.    From  15  to  20 
minutes  will  be  required  to  bake  them  nicely.     These  buns  may  be 
varied  by  adding  a  few  currants,  candied  peel  or  caraway  seeds  to  the 
other  ingredients ;  and  the  above  mixture  answers  for  hot  cross  buns, 
by  putting  in  a  little  gronnd  aHspice  ;  and  by  pressing  a  tin  mould  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  bun. 
Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost^  id.  each. 
Sufficient  to  make  18  buns. 

2425.-HOT  CROSS  BUNS. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  I  wineghissfy  of  yesst,  ^ 
pint  of  warmed  milk,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  currants,  ^  teaspooafhl  of  ' 
salt,  I  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice. 

Mode.— Mix  the  flour  and  sugar,  spice  and  currants ;  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  put  in  a  glassful  of  thick  yeast  and  half  a  pint 
of  warmed  milk ;  make  a  thin  batter  of  the  sorronnding  flour  and  milk, 
and  set  the  pan  covered  before  the  fire  till  the  leaven  begins  to  ferment. 
Put  to  the  mass  half  a  pound  of  melted  hotter  and  enough  milk  to  make 
a  soft  paste  of  all  the  flour ;  cover  this  with  a  dust  of  flour,  and  let  it  once 
more.rise  for  half  an  hour.    Shape  the  dou^h  into  buns  and  lay  them 
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apart  on  buttered  tin  plates,  in  rows,  to  rise,  for  hali  an  hour.  Press  a 
cross  mould  on  them  (this  may  be  done  roughly  with  the  back  of  a  knife), 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

Time.— 15  to  20  miuutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

Sufficient  to  make  2  dozen  buns. 

Seasonable  on  Good  Friday. 

2426.— TO  MAKE  GOOD  PLAIN   BUNS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz,  of  good  butter,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  i  egg, 
nearly  i  pint  of  milk,  2  small  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon. 

Mode.— Warm  the  butter,  without  oiling  it;  beat  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon;  stir  the  flour  in  gradually  vrith  the  sugar,  and 
mix  these    ingredients  well  together.      Make  the  milk 
lukewarm,  beat  op  with  it  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the 
essence  of  lemon,  and  stir  these  to  the  flour,  &c.    Add  ^ 
the  baking-powder,  beat  the  dough  well  for  about  10  ""^^  ''"'***  """*' 
minutes,  divide  it  into  12  pieces,  put  them  into  buttered  tins  or  cups  and 
bake  in  a  brisk  oven  from  20  to  30  minutes. 

Time.— 20  to  30  minutes.    Average  Cost,  ud. 

Sufficient  to  make  12  buns. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2427,-UGHT  BUNS. 

Ingredients.— li  teaspoonful  of  bakii^*powder,  i  lb.  of  flour,  z  oz. 
of  butter,  2  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  lb.  of  currants  or  raisins'— when  liked, 
a  few  caraway  seeds,  i  pint  of  cold  new  milk,  i  egg,  which  can  be 
omitted. 

Mode.— Rub  the  baking  powder  and  flour  together  through  a 
bair-sieve;  work  the  butter  into  the  flour;  add  the  sugar,  currants,  and 
caraway  seeds,  when  the  flavour  of  the  latter  is 
liked.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well  together ; 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour 
in  the  milk,  mixed  with  the  egg,  which  should 
be  well  beaten  ;  mix  quickly,  and  set  the  dough, 
with  a  fork,  on  baking  tins,  and  bake  the  buns 
for  about  20  minutes.  This  mixture  makes  a  very  good  cake,  and  if  put 
into  a  tin,  should  be  baked  ij  hour.  The  same  quantity  of  flour  and 
baking  powder,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  little  salt,  will  make  either 
bread  or  teacakes,  if  wanted  quickly. 

Time.— 20  minutes  for  the  buns  ;  if  made  into  a  cake,  i\  hour. 
Sinfflcient  to  make  about  i;;  bun?. 
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2428.— MADEIRA  BUNS. 

Ingredients. — k  lb.  of  butter,  2  eggs,  14  oz.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  lump 
sugar,  I  teaspoouful  of  powdered  ginger,  i  dessertspoonful  of  caraway 
seeds,  i  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  i  wineglassful  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together,  break  the  eggs  into  the 
butter  and  beat  all  to  a  cream ;  then  mix  with  the  flour,  &c,  and  beat  for 
half  an  hour,  then  add  the  wine.  Bake  in  patty  pans  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven. 

TiZDe. — About  50  minutes  or  an  hour.    Average  Co8t»  is.  6d. 

Snfflcient  to  make  iz  buns. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2429.-VICTORIA    BUNS. 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  1  egg,  li  oz.  of  ground 
rice,  2  oz.  of  butter,  x^  oz.  of  currants,  a  few  thin  slices  of  candied  peel ; 
flour. 

Mode. — ^Whisk  the  egg,  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  beat  these  ingredients 
well  together ;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  stir  in  the  ground  rice,  cur- 
rants,  and  candied  peel,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  of  such  a 
consistency  that  it  may  be  rolled  into  7  or  8  balls.  Put  these  on  to  a 
buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
They  should  be  put  into  the  oven  immediately,  or  they  will  become 
heavy  ;  the  oven  should  be  tolerably  brisk. 

Time.— i  to  f  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  to  make  7  or  8  buns. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2430.-ITALIAN  RUSKS. 

A  stale  savoy  or  lemon-cake  may  be  converted  into  very 
good  rusks  in  the  following  manner.  Cut  the  cake  into 
slices,  divide  each  slice  in  two;  put  them  on  a  baking- 
sheet,  in  a  slow  oven,  and  when  they  are  of  a  nice  brown 
and  quite  hard,  they  are  done.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
closed  tin  canister  in  a  dry  place,  to  preserve  their 
crispness. 

PaoBldod  ICIllot.— This  is  the  siiuillest>seed«d  of  the  corn^plants,  being  a 
tree  grass ;  but  the  namber  of  the  seeds  in  each  ear  makes  up  for  tbeir  sixe. 
It  grows  in  sandy  soils  that  will  not  do  for  the  cultivation  of  rnanv  other 
kinds  of  grain,  and  forms  the  chief  sustenance  in  the  arid  districts  of  Arabia. 
Syria,  Nubia  and  parts  of  India.  It  is  not  cultivated  in  England,  beinjt 
principally  confined  to  the  East.  The  nations  who  make  use  of  it  grind 
It,  in  the  primitive  manner,  between  two  stones,  and  make  it  into  a  diet 
PAMHICLBD  ^  which  Cannot  be  properly  called  bread,  bat  rather  a  kind  of  soft,  thin  cake. 
KiixsT.  half-baked. 
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^43i.-TO  MAKE  RUSKS. 

(Suffolk  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  pound  of  flour  allow  2  oz.  of  butter,  J  pint  of 
milk,  2  oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  5  egg^s,  i  tablespoonful  of  yeast. 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  and  butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  keep  shaking  it 
round  until  the  latter  is  melted.  Put  the  flour  into  a  basin  with  the 
sugar,  mix  these  well  together,  and  beat  the  eggs. 
Stir  them  with  the  yeast  to  the  milk  and  butter, 
and  with  this  liquid  work  the  flour  into  a  smooth 
dough.  Cover  a  cloth  over  the  basin,  and  leave  the 
dough  to  rise  by  the  side  of  the  Are ;  then  knead  it 
and  divide  it  into  12  pieces;  place  them  in  a  brisk  oven,  and  bake  for 
about  20  minutes.  Take  the  rusks  out,  break  them  in  halves,  and  then  set 
them  in  the  oven  to  get  crisp  on  the  other  side.  When  cold,  they  should 
be  put  into  tin  canisters  to  keep  them  dry ;  and,  if  intended  for  the  cheese 
course,  the  sifted  sugar  should  be  omitted. 

Time. — 20  minutes  to  bake  the  rusks ;  5  minutes  to  render  them  crisp 
after  being  divided.    Average  Cost»  &I. 

Sufficient  to  make  2  dozen  rusks. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2432.-ALMOND  ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  pound  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  allow 
I  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  the  whites  of  4  eggs,  a  little  rose-water. 

Mode. — Blanch  the  almonds,  and  pound  them  (a  few  at  a  time)  in 
a  mortar  to  a  paste,  adding  a  little  rose-water  to  facilitate  the  operation. 
Whbk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth;  mix  them  with  the 
pounded  almonds,  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  beat  all  together.  When  the 
cake  is  sufficiently  baked,  lay  on  the  almond  icing,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven  to  dry.  Before  laying  this  preparation  on  the  cake,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  nice  and  smooth,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by  well 
beating  the  mixture. 

Average  Cost,  15.  4^.  per  lb. 

2433— TO  ICE  A  WEDDING-CAKE. 

Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  confectioner's  icing  sugar,  whites  of  8  eggs, 
juice  of  X  lemon. 

Mode. — If  confectioner's  sugar  cannot  be  obtained,  take  the  same 
weight  of  finest  loaf  sugar,  pound  and  sift  it  finely.  Add  to  it,  very 
gradually,  the  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  work  it  to  a  very  stiff  froth, 
then  mix  in  the  lemon-juice;  beat  again  till  very  light,  white  and  smooth. 
Now  put  the  cake,  already  baked  and  hot^  in  front  of  the  fire,  put  the  icing 
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on  with  a  spoon,  or  flat,  wide  wooden  paper-knifa    Smooth,  and  let  it  set 
gradually. 
Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

2434.-TO  ICE  A  WEDDING-CAKE. 

{Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.— Whites  of  3  eggs,  i  lb.  of  icing  sugar,  lemon  or  vaniL 
flavouring. 

Mode.—Grind  and  sift  the  sugar,  and  add  it  to  the  well-beaten  whib 
of  eggs  and  the  flavouring.  Beat  till  it  is  firm  and  stiff,  then  proceed  .. 
in  preceding  recipe. 

Average  Cost,  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

2435— TO  ICE  A  CAKE. 

IlLgr6dient8.--i  lb.  of  icing  sugar,  whites  of  2  eggs,  orange-flower 
water. 

Mode.— Beat  these  ingredients  as  in  preceding  recipe,  and  while  the 
cake  is  still  warm,  pour  and  smooth  the  icing  evenly  over  it ;  omameot 
with  fruit,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  to  harden,  but  not  to  colour. 

Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

2436.-8UQAR  ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  allow  the  whites  of  4  egg-. 
I  oz.  of  fine  starch. 

Mode.-^Beat  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth,  and  gradually  silt  is  tht 
sugar,  which  should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  213d 
gradually  add  the  starch,  also  finely  powdered.  Beat  the  mixture  neli 
until  the  sugar  is  smooth  ;  then  with  a  spoon  or  broad  knife  lay  the  icing 
equally  over  the  cakes.  These  should  then  be  placed  in  a  very  cool  oven, 
and  the  icing  allowed  to  dry  and  harden,  but  not  to  colour.  The  icin.^ 
may  be  coloured  with  strawberry  or  currant-juice,  or  with  prepared 
cochineal.  If  it  be  put  on  the  cakes  as  soon  as  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  oven,  it  will  become  firm  and  hard  by  the  time  the  cakes  are  cold. 
On  very  rich  cakes,  such  as  wedding,  christening  cakes,  &c.,  a  layer  of 
almond  icing.  No.  2432,  is  usually  spread  over  the  top,  and  over  that  the 
white  icing  as  described.  All  iced  cakes  should  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place. 

Average  Cost,  lod,  per  lb. 

2437.-BISCUIT    POWDER. 

{Generally  used  for  Infants  Food.) 

This  powder  may  be  purchased  in  tin  canisters,  and  may  also  be 
prepared  at  home.    Dry  the  biscuits  well  in  a  slow  oven ;  roll  them  and 
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grind  them  with  a  r ol^ipg-f^Q  on  a  clean  bovd  until  they  are  reduced  to 
powder ;  sift  the  powder  through  a  close  hair-sieve,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 
It  should  be  kept  in  wdl-covered  tins,  and  in  a  dry  place. 
Average  Cost^  6d.  per  lb. 

2438.-ARROWROOT  BISCUITS  OR  DROPS. 

Xz^gredi^HtiS.— t  lb.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  i  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  arrowroot, 
i  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream ;  whisk  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth, 
add  them  to  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  a  little,  at  the  time,  and  beat  the 
mixture  well.  Break  down  all  the  lumps  from  the  arrowroot,  and  add 
that,  with  the  sugar,  to  the  other  ingredient^.  Mix  all  well  together,  drop 
the  dough  on  a  buttered  tin,  in  pieces  the  sl^e'df  a  shilling,  and  bake  the 
biscuits  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  aslbv^  xxreh^  . 

Time.— i  hour.    Averctge  Cost,  15.  6d. 

EvMeiemt  to  make  from  3  to  4  do^en  bisdiiits. 

Semeiiable  at  anytime. 


2439.~B08TON  BREAKFAST  CAKE& 

Illglfedients.— I  quart  of  milk,  I  large  Spoonful  of  sugar,  i  teactipful 
Of  yeast,  2  eggs,  a  little  salt,  flour,  _       *    ,       ' 

M6de.-^Make  the  batter  nearly  as  thick!  as  for  bread'  biscuits.  Make' 
over-night,  and  if  sour  in  the  morning  add  half  a  teaspoonfiil  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  milk;-    To  be  eateniiot,  with  butter. 

Time. — i  hour  to  bake.    Average  Cost/  id.  each. 

Sufflcient.— Allow  i  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

244a~NICE  BREAKFAST  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  ^  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  ^  tea- 
ftpoonful  of  salt,  i^  breakfast  cupful  oi  milk,  i  oz.  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  2 
eggs. 

Mode. — These  cakes  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bread. 
No.  2415,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  sugar.  "  Mix  the  flour,  powder  and 
Bait  well  together,  and  stir  ifa  the  sifted  sugar.  Add  the  milk  and  the 
eggs,  which  .should  be  well -whisked,  and  with  this  Uquid  work  tfae;flotir, 
&c.,  into  a  light  dough.  Divide  it  into  small  cakes,  put  them  into  the  oven 
immediately,  and  bake  for  about  ao  minutes. 

Time.— 20  minutes. 
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2441.-COCOA-NUT  BISCUITS  OR  CAKES. 

Ingredients. — zo  oz.  of  sifted  8L«;ar,  3  eggs,  6  oz.  of  grated  cocoa-nut. 

Mode. — Whisk  the  eggs  until  they  are  very  light;  add  the  sngar 
gradually ;  then  stir  in  the  cocoa-nut.  Roll  a  tablespoonful  of  the  paste 
at  a  time  in  your  hands  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  place  the  pyramids  on 
paper,  put  the  paper  0.1  tins,  and  bake  the  biscoits  in  rather  a  cool  oven 
until  they  are  just  coloured  a  Ught  brown.  Dried  and  grated  cocoa-nnt 
is  now  sold  at  a  moderate  price^  and  its  ase  saves  much  trouble  and 
labour. 

Time.— About  i  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2442.-COCOA.NUT  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  grated  nut,  z  lbs.  of  sugar,  6  eggs,  2  teacnplols 
of  flour. 

Mode.— Rasp  a  good  fresh  cocoa-nut  on  a  grater,  letting  none  of  the 
rind  fall.  Spread  the  cocoa-nut  thus  grated  on  a  dish,  and  let  it  stand  in 
some  cool  dry  place  2  days  to  dry  gradually.  Add  to  it  double  its  weight 
of  powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the  whites  of  6  eggs  whisked  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  a  teacupful  of  flour  to  every  pound  of  sugar.  Drop  the  mixture 
on  a  baking-tin  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  like  rock  cakes,  or  into  proper  dzx>p- 
cake  tins.  Bake  in  a  very  gentle  oven  for  about  20  minutes ;  move  them 
out  of  the  tins  while  warm,  and,  when  cold,  store  them  in  a  tin  canister. 


2443.~CRISP  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.—!  lb.  of  flour,  the  yolk  of  I  eggt  milk. 

Mode.— Mix  the  flour  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  wi^h  sufficient  milk  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  very  stiff  paste ;  beat  it  well,  and  knead  it  untfl  it 
is  perfectly  smooth.  Roll  the  paste  out  very  thin ;  with  a  round  cutter 
shape  it  into  small  biscuits,  and  bake  them  a  nice  brown  in  a  slow  oven 
from  12  to  18  minutes. 

Time.^12  to  18  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2444.-DESSERT  BISCUITS. 

^WhUh  may  he  flavoured  with  Ground  Ginger^  Cinnamon^  &c,) 

XngredientS.--x  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  \  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  6  eggs,  flavouring  to  taste. 

Mode.— Put  the  butter  into  a  batin  ;  warm  it,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  oil ; 
then  with  the  hand  beat  it  to  a  cream.    Add  the  flour  by  degrees*  then 
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the  sugar  and  flavouring,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  the  yolks  of  the 

eggs,  which  should  previously  be  well  beaten.    When  all 

the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  drop  the 

mixture  from  a  spoon  on  to  a  buttered  paper,  leaving 

a  distance  between  each  cake,  as  they  spread  as  soon 

as  they  begin  to  get  warm.    Bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven 

from  12  to  18  minutes,  and  do  not  let  the  biscuits  acquire 

too  much  colour.     In  making  the  above  quantity,  half 

may  be  flavoured  with  ground  ginger,  and  the  other  half  with  essence  of 

lemon  or  currants  to  make  a  variety.    With  whatever  the  preparation  is 

flavoured,  so  are  the  biscuits  ccdled ;  and  an  endless  variety  may  be  made 

in  this  manner. 

Time. — iz  to  18  minutes,  or  rather  longer,  in  a  very  slow  oven. 
Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  to  make  from  3  to  4  dozen  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2445.-DEVILLED   BISCUITS. 

Ingredients. — 12  biscuits,  i  pint  of  Lucca  oil,  black  pepper,  cayenne, 
salt. 

Mode. — Any  kind  of  thin  biscuits  will  do.  Soak  them  in  the  oil,  which 
should  be  of  the  best,  sprinkle  the  seasoning  on  both  sides  and  toast  on 
the  fire  on  a  gridiron. 

Time.— 5  minutes.   Average  Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2446.--GINGER  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— X  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  lb.  of  powdered 
lump  sugar,  i  oz.  of  ground  ginger,  2  eggs. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar,  ginger,  and  eggs. 
Mix  thoroughly,  divide  into  small  round  biscuits,  and  bake  5  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  15.  2d,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  to  make  4  dozen  biscuits. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

2447.— LEMON    BISCUITS. 
Ingredients.— li  lb.  of  flour,  }  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  6  oz.  of  fresh  butter, 
4  eggs,  z  oz.  of  lemon-peel,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  lemon-juice. 
-  Mode.-*-Rub  the  flour  into  the  butter ;  stir  in  the  pounded  sui?ar  and 
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very  finely-minced  lemon-peel,  and  when  th6se  ingredientfi  are  thonMl^y 
mixed,  add  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previoudly  Well  whisked,  and  the 
lemon-j  nice.  Beat  the  mixture  well  for  a  inihute  o^  two,  then'  dr^'it  €com 
a  spoon  on  to  a  buttered  tin,  about  2  inches  apart,  ^s  the  cakes  Will  spread 
when  they  get  warm  ;  place  the  tin  in  the  oven,  and  bake  the  cakes  of  9 
pale  brown  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  ts»  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

244S.-MACAROON^S.     (ff.— Macarons.) 
Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  lb.  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the 
whites  of '3  eggS4  wafet-paper. 

Mode.— Blanch,  skin,  and  dry  the  almonds,  and  pound  thcm^well  with  a 
little  orange-flower- water  or  plain  water;  then, .add  to  them  thie  sifted  sugar 
and  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  berbeaten  to 
a  stiff  froth,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together. 
When  the  paste  looks  soft,  drop  it  at  equal  distances 
from  a  biscQit-syringe  on  to  sheets  oi  wafer-pjaper ; 
°  *  put  a  strip  of  almond  on  the  top  of 'each';  strew*  lieme 

sugar  over,  and  bake  the  macaroons  in  rather  a  slow  oven,  of  a  light  brown 
colour.  When  hard  and  set,  they  ard  done"; -aad  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  very  brown,  as  that  would  spoil  their  appearance.         "  ' 

Time.— From  15  to  20  minutes,  in  a  slow  ovea.  Al^Mgd 'Oosli 
IS.  id.  per  lb.  .  -  "    -  '/ 

2449— RATAFIAS. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  J  lb.  of  bitter  ones,  J  lb.  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  the  whites  of  4  eggs.  ••     -    "•   .. 

Mode.— ^Blanch,  «kin  and  dry.tl^e.  alg^pndfl,  and  pound,  thed  ia ^ 
mortar,  with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  stir  ip  the  sugwi  a9d  gtadiially  add  the 
remaining  whites  of  eggs,  taking  <;are  th^t  they  are 
very  thoroughly  whisked.  Drop  the  mixture  thro(igh 
a  small  biscuit-syringe  on  to  cartridge  paper,  and 
bake  the  cakes  from  10  to  iri  minutes  in  .rather  a  TAFiAs. 

quicker  oven  than  for  macaroons.      A  very  small 
quantity  should  be  dropped  on  the  paper  to  form  onecake»ju»  vinta 
baked,the  ratifias  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  large  button. 

Note.— The  different  biscuits  sliown  on  opposite  page  itfe:— t  Cmcker;  2.  Gem;  3  ,Toast; 
4,  Fancy;  &  Rusks;  6,  Pic-nic;  7,  Soda;  8,  Jewef;  9,  Nursery;  lo.  Dot;  xx,  Coffee:  xa  Plain: 
13.  |P^9^;  H.  Mixed;  15,  Milk,;  x6,  Fincer;  zy, Ai;TO«root ^  xS, Lemon }  i9»CaMim|'s^*lb«ifia; 


Z5,  MiiK,:  x6,  f  incer ;  zy,  Ai;TO«root  \  x8,  Lemon }  i9»CaMim|;sa*lb«iia ; 
„  .  «3f  Almond ;  24,  Osborne ;  ^5, Wafer ;  a6,  Madaroon :  ay,  Gingn- iaS, Wane : 

29,  Wine ;  30,  SmaU  Captain ;  3X,  Almond  Rtagj  31,  Qnoknel ;  33b t^n » Mr  S«ed  Wa&r ;  )s*  Cbcoa- 
n«t;  s^Hard;^;,  Ginger  Nut;  38,  Toast  WSer.;  jg,  Scafcaw;  40,  Albert;  41,  S»w>y;4Ji^S«met ; 
43f  Gflirtb*tOt#  ^         ' 


BISCUITS  OF  VARIOUS  KINbS, 


mMrm-m^^ 


\For  description  sa  opposite  page. 
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245o.~RICE  BISCUITS  OR  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— To  every  ^  lb.  of  rice-flour,  allow  ^  lb.  of  poanded  lamp 
sugar,  J  lb.  of  butter,  2  eggs. 

Modei — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  stir  in  the  rice-flour  aod  poanded 
sugar,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously 
well  beaten.  Roll  out  the  paste,  shape  it  with  a  round  paste-cutter  into 
small  cakes,  and  bake  them  from  12  to  18  minutes  in  a  very  slow  oven. 

Time.— 12  to  18  minutes.    Average  Cost,  9^. 

Sufficient  to  make  about  18  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Ground  RIO0,  or  Rice>floor,  is  used  for  making  several  kinds  of  cakes,  also  for  thickuunc  9oa». 
The  Americans  make  rice^bread,  and  prepare  the  floor  for  it  in  the  following  manner  i^Wbreo  the 
rice  18  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  rice,  while  damp,  bruised  in  a  mortar; 
it  is  then  dried,  and  passed  through  a  hair-sieve. 

2451.-ROCK  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  i  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  i  lb.  of  flour,  a  few 
currants. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  beat  them  well  until  very  light, 
add  the  pounded  sugar,  and  when  this  is  well  mixed  with  the  eggs,  dredge 
in  the  flour  gradually,  and  add  the  currants.  Mix  all  weU  together,  and 
put  the  dough,  with  a  fork,  on  the  tins,  making  it  look  as  rough  as  possible 
Bake  the  cakes  in  a  moderate  oven  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  when 
they  are  done,  allow  them  to  get  cool,  and  store  them  away  in  a  tin 
canister,  in  a  dry  place. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d. 

8esu3onable  at  any  time. 

24S2.-SAVOY  BISCUITS  OR  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  6  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  the  rind  of  i  lemon, 
6  oz.  of  flour. 

Mode.— Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  separating  the  whites  from  the 
yolks ;  beat  the  yolks  well,  mix  with  them  the  pounded  sugar  and  grated 
lemon-rind,  and  beat  these  ingredients  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar. 
Then  dredge  in  the  flour  gradually,  and  when  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  have  been  whisked  to  a  solid  froth,  stir  them  to 
the  flour,  &c. ;  beat  the  mixture  well  for  another  5  minutes, 
then  draw  it  along  in  strips  upon  thick  cartridge  paper  to 
the  proper  size  of  the  biscuit,  and  bake  them  in  rather  a 
SAVOY  BISCUITS,  ^ot  oveu ;  but  let  them  be  carefully  watched,  as  they  are 
soon  done,  and  a  few  seconds  over  the  proper  time  will  scorch  and  spoil 
them.  These  biscuits,  or  ladies'-fingers,  as  they  are  called,  are  used  for 
making  Charlotte  Russes,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  sweet  dishes. 
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Time.— 5  to  8  minutes,  in  a  quick  oven.  Average  Cost,  I5.  8^.  per  lb., 
or  itf .  each. 

Note.— Moulds  are  sold  especially  for  baking  these  biscuits. 

2453. -SEED  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  i  oz. 
of  caraway  seeds,  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream ;  stir  in  the  flour,  sugar  and  cara- 
way seeds;  and  when  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  add  the  eggs, 
which  should  be  well  whisked.  Roll  out  the  paste,  shape  out  the  biscuits 
with  a  round  cutter,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven  from  10  to  15 
minutes.  The  tops  of  the  biscuits  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  little  milk 
or  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  then  a  little  sugar  strewn  over. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  to  make  3  dozen  biscuits. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2454.— SIMPLE    HARD   BISCUITS. 

Ingredients. — To  every  lb.  of  flour  allow  2  oz.  of  butter,  about  i  pint 
of  skimmed  milk. 

Mode. — ^Warm  the  butter  in  the  milk  until  the  former  is  dissolved,  and 
then  mix  it  with  the  flour  into  a  very  stiff  paste ;  beat  it  with  a  rolling-pin 
until  the  dough  looks  perfectly  smooth.  Roll  it  out  thin ;  cut  it  with  the 
top  of  a  glass  into  round  biscuits  ;  prick  them  well,  and  bake  them  from 
6  to  10  minutes.  The  above  is  the  proportion  of  milk  which  we  think 
would  convert  the  flour  into  a  stiff  paste ;  but  should  it  be  found  too 
much,  an  extra  spoonful  or  two  of  flour  must  be  put  in.  These  biscuits 
are  very  nice  for  the  cheese  course. 

Time. — 6  to  10  minutes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2435.-PLAIN  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— 6  oz.  of  flour,  3  oz.  of  fine  sugar,  i  oz.  of  butter,  yolk  of 
1  ^ggt  2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

Mode. — Beat  the  egg  with  the  milk,  then  mix  with  the    ■   jH^  1  '^ 
other  ingredients,  and  roll  out  into  very  thin  biscuits. 
Bake  6  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— 6  minutes.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

Sufficient  for  a  dozen  and  a  half  biscuits. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  plaxn  biscuits. 
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3456.-SODA  BISCUITS; 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  lb.  of  £resh 
butter,  2  eggs,  i  small  teaspoonfiil  of  carbonate  of  soda» 
Mode.— Put  the  flour  (which  should  be  perfectly  dry)  into  a  basin ; 
rub  in  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  and  mix  these  ingredients 
well  together.    Whisk  the  eggs,  stir  them  into  the  mixture, 
and  beat  it  well  until  everything  is  well  incorpo-ated. 
Quickly  stir  in  the  soda,  roll  the  paste  out   until  it  is 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  into  small  round  cakes 
with  a  tin  cutter,  and  bake  them  from  12  to  r8  minutes 
•oPA  Biscuifb,    ^  rather  a  brisk  oven.    After  the  soda  is  added,  great 
expedition  is  necessary  in   rolling  ^nd  cutting  out   the  paste,  and  in 
putting  the  biscuits  immediaUly  into  the  oven,  or  thev  will  be  heavy. 
Time. — 12  to  18  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod. 
Sujfficient  to  make  about  3  dozen  cakes. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2457.-VIRGINIA  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— Take  i  quart  of  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  butter,  z  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  I  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Mode. — Work  the  butter  and  lard  into  the  flour ;  add  the  salt,  and 
moisten  with  cold  water  to  a  stiS*  paste.  Beat  this  till  it  bubbles ;  make 
in  small  biscuits  and  prick  with  a  fork.  The  more  beating,  the  better 
the  biscuit.    Bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Time.-— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  4^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2458.-ALMOND  CAKE. 

Ingredients.—^  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  oz..of  bitter  almonds^  .6  eg^, 
8  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon,  3  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  to  a  paste;  separate  the 
wbites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  beat  the  latter,  and  add  them  to  the 
almonds.  Stir  in  the  sugar,  flour  and  lemon-rind ;  add  the  butter,  which 
should  be  beaten  to  a  cream ;  and  when  all  these  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  put  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  whisked  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Butter  a  cake- mould,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  good  oven 
from  li  to  1^  hour. 

Time.— li  to  if  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  ^. 

SeaaonaUe  at  any  time.  .    :. 
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3459.— AUNTIE'S  CAKES. 

(Delicious.) 

Ingredients,— I  lb.  of  mabena,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Borwick's  baking- 
powder,  the  rind  of  3  small  lemons,  i  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  i  lb.  of  butter, 
4  eggs,  patty-pans. 

Mode.-— Cut  .the  lemon-peel  into  shreds  and  chop  it  finely,  mix  the 
sugar,  flour  and  bakio^g^-powder  together,  add  the  butter,  wdl  beaten  up 
to  a  cream,  and  4  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  all  these  ingredients  together 
and  put  a  teaspoonful  into  each  little  patty-pan;  bake  for  5  minutes  in  a 
rather  quick  oven. 

Time.— 5  minutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  2s.  2d.  for.  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  dozen  cakes. 

Seasonably  at  any  time. 

2460;- AUNT  BETSEY'S  CAKE. 

Ingredient}^— Take  5  teacups  of  flour,  2  oi  sugar,  i  a  cup  of  butter, 
I  cup  of  goldqn  syrup,  ij  cup  of  water,  2  eggs,  i  pint  of  chopped  raisins, 
I  teaspoonful  of  sod^,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace. 

Mode^ — Beat  the  batter  and  sugar  together ;  add  the  eggs,  dissolve 
soda  in  water,  then  molasses^  flour,  spice  and  fruit.  Do  not  bake  in  too 
hot  an  oven. 

Tim^*— I  to  i^  hour.   JELverBge  Cost,  15. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

\  2461.-BRIOCHES. 

IngredienliSd-^  lb.  of  flour,  x^  lb.  of  butter,  f  oz.  of  German  yeast, 
si  oz.  of  sugar,  14  eggs,  3^.oz«  of  salt,  water. 

Mode. — Put  half  a  ponnd  of  the  flour  on  a  board,  hollow  it  in  the 
centre,  put  in  the  yeast  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  mix  and  set  the 
sponge  to  rise  in  a  covered  pan  near  thei  fire.  Put  the  rest  of  the  flour 
on  the  l>oard,  and  after  making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  put 
in  the  butter,  salt,  sugar  and  8  eggs,  mis  and  add.  one 
after  another  the  other  lAi  eggs,  and  worktiQ  the  paste 
is  smooth.  When  tiie  sponge  is  well  risen  (it  ought  to 
doable  its  original  si^e),  miat  it  with  ihe  paste,  and  again 
set  it  to  rise  for  3  hours.  'Next  pot  the  paste  on  a  board,  briochps. 
press  it  out,  and  fold  it  over  two  or  three  times,  and  a  third  time  set  it  to 
rise  for  z  hours ;  once  more  press  it  out,  fold  it' op,  and. put  on  the  ice  till 
firm.  This  paste  may  be  used  lor  small  cakes,  or  to  .  orm  e^ses  for  com- 
potes, custards,  dec. 
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2462.~RICH   BRIDE  OR    CHRISTENING  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— 5  lbs.  of  the  finest  flour,  3  lbs.  of  fresh  butter,  5   lbs.  of 
currants,  2  lbs.  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  2  nutmegs,  ^  oz.  of  mace,   f  02.  of 
cloves,  16  eggs,  i  lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  lb.  of  candied  citron,  ^  lb.  each 
of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  i  gill  of  wine,  i  gill  of  brandy. 
Mode. — Let  the  flour  be  as  fine  as  possible,  and  well  dried  and  siiled  ; 

tbe   currants  washed,   picked    and 
dried  before  the   fire ;    the    su^ar 
well  pounded  and  sifted;  the  nut- 
megs  grated;  the  spices  pounded; 
the  eggs  thoroughly  whisked,  whit^ 
and  yolks  separately ;  the  almonds 
pounded  with  a  little  orange-flower 
water ;   and  the  candied  peel  cut  in 
neat  slices.    When  all  these  ingre- 
dients are  prepared,  mix  them  in 
the  follov^ng  manner : — Begin  work- 
ing the  butter  with  the  hand  till  it 
becomes   of   a   cream -like    consis- 
tency ;  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  when 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  whisked 
to  a  solid  froth,  mix  them  with  the 
butter  and  sugar ;  next,  well  beat 
up  the  yolks  for  10  minutes,  and 
adding  them  to  the  flour,  nutmegs, 
mace  and  cloves,  continue  beating 
the  whole  together  for  half  an  hoar 
or  longer,  till  wanted  for  the  oven. 
Then  mix  in  lightly  the  corrants, 
almonds  and  candied  peel,  with  the 
BRiDB  CAK».  ^jQg  j^jjjj  brandy ;  and  having  lined 

a  hoop  with  buttered  paper,  fill  it  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake 
in  a  tolerably  quick  oven,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
burn  it ;  to  prevent  this,  the  top  of  it  may  be  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  paper.  To,  ascertain  whether  the 
cake  is  done,  plunge  a  clean  knife  into  the  middle  of 
it,  withdraw  it  directly,  and  if  the  blade  is  not  sticky 
and  looks  bright,  the  cake  is  soffidently  baked. 
These  cakes  are  usually  spread  with  a  thick  layer 
of  almond  icing.  No.  9452,  and  over  that  another 
layer  of  sugar  icing.  No.  2436,  and  afterwards  orna- 
mented.   In  baking  a  large  cake  like  this,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
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he  heat  of  the  oven ;   it  should  not  be  too  fiercQ,  but  have  moderate  heat 
0  bake  the.cake  through. 
Time.— 5  to  6  hours.   Average  Oost,  2s.  per  lb. 

2463.-CHRISTMA8  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — 5  teacupfuls  of  flour,  i  teacupful  of  melted  butter,  i 
jacupful  of  cream,  i  teacupful  of  treacle,  i  teacupful  of  moist  sugar, 
eggs,  i  oz,  of  powdered  ginger,  i  lb.  of  raisins,  i  teaspoouful  of  carbonate 
f  soda,  I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Make  the  butter  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  it,  but  do  not  allow 
to  oil ;  put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  add  to  it  the  sugar,  ginger  and  raisins, 
hich  should  be  stoned  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  When  these  dry  ingre- 
ients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in  the  butter,  cream,  treacle,  and  well- 
hisked  eggs,  and  beat  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes.  Mix  the  soda  with 
ledry  ingredients,  being  very  careful  to  leave  no  lumps,  and  stir  the  vinegar 
to  the  dough.  When  it  is  wetted,  put  the  cake  into  a  buttered  mould 
tin,  place  it  in  a  moderate  oven  immediately,  and  bake  it  from  1}  to  2^ 
)urs. 
Time.— ij  to  zi  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

2464.— COCOA-NUT  MACAROONS. 

Ingredients.^  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  6  oz.  of  grated  cocoa-nut, 

5z.  of  sifted  sugar,  4  eggs. 

Mode.— Beat  the  sugar  and  butter  together ;  add  the  cocoa-nut  and 

2  flour  by  degrees,  then  the   eggs,  still  beating  the 

xture.    Drop  it  in  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered  baking-tin, 

d  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

rime. — About  8  minutes  to  bake  the  cakes.    Aver- 

e  Cost,  15.  4d, 

Sufficient  for  30  cakes.  cocoa-nut  maca- 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  roons. 

2465.-COFFEE  CAKE. 

ingredients. — i  teacupful  of  brown  sugar,  i  teacupful  of  golden 
up,  ^  teacupful  of  butter,  i  teacupful  of  lard,  i  cup  of  cold  coflee, 
?gs,  I  cupful  of  currants,  i  cupful  of  stoned  raisins,  ^  teaspoonful  of 
meg,  i  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  i  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  i  teaspoon- 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  flour. 

dode. — Wash  the  fruit  and  dry  it.    Then  mix  all  the  ingredients  with 
icient  flour  to  bind  it.    Bake  i  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
'ime. — I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is, 
easonable  at  any  time. 
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2466.— COMMON  CAKE. 

(Suitable  for  sending  to  Children  at  School.) 
Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  flour,  4  oz.  of  butter  or  clarified  dripping,  i  02, 
of  caraway  seeds,  i  oz.  of  allspice,  i-  lb.  of  pounded    sugar,    i   lb.  of 
currants,  i  pint  of  milk,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  lightly  into  the  flour;    add  all  the  dr>'  in- 
gredients, and  mix  these  well  together.     Make 
the  milk  warm,  but  not  hot ;  stir  in  the  yea^, 
and  with  this  liquid  make  the  whole  into  a  light 
dough  ;   knead  it  well,  and  line  the    cake-tins 
vitli  strips  of  buttered  paper;  this  paper  should 
be  about  6  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
tin.     Put  in  the  dougii ;  stand  it  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise  for  more  than  an  hour ;  then  bake  the 
cakes  in  a  well-heated  oven.    If  this  quantity  be  di\'ided  in  two,  they 
will  take  from  1^  to  2  hours*  baking. 
Time.— li  to  2^  hours.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 
Sufficient  to  make  2  moderate-sized  cakes. 


PLAIN  CAXK. 


2467.-CORNFLOUR  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — 6  oz.  of  cornflour,  6  oz.  of  butter, 
6  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  3  eggs. 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter,  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients ;  beat  for  20  minutes.  Bake  in  small  tins 
immediately. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  3^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


CORNFLOUR  CAK£. 


2468.-COMPOSITION   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— Take  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  ilb.  of  bntter»  7  ^gs, 
I  teacupful  of  cream,  x  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Beat  the  sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream ;  add  the  eggs,  then 
cream  with  saleratus  dissolved  in  it;  then  flour  and  spice.  This  cake 
requires  much  beating.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cosl^  is.  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2469.-CORN  CAKE. 

{BxUlknt  way  to  make.) 
Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  com  meal,  2  teaspoonfuk  of  baking  powder 
I  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  egg,  \  lb,  of  golden  syrup,  milk. 
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Mode.— Mix  the  abpve  into  a  stiff  paste,  using  so  more  milk  than  is 
absolutely  required.  Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a  quick  oven.  Cut  them 
across  like  scones,  and  serve. 

Time.— 20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  4^. 

Sufficient  for  4  cakesi 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2+7C.— CREAM  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  pint  of  warm  water,  }  lb.  of  sifted 
flour,  10  eggs,  I  quart  of  sweet  milk,  4  tablespQonfuls  of  cornflour,  i  cup- 
ful of  sugar. 

Mode.— Piit  all  but  a  small  piece  of  the  butter  into  a  stewpan^  add  the 
warm  water  and  slowly  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  often.  When 
it  boils  hard  put  in  the  flour,  continue  stirring,  and  boil  one  minute,  then 
turn  it  into  a  deep  dish  to  cool.  Beat  the  yolks  of  8  eggs  and  work  them 
into  the  cool  paste;  then  do  the  same  with  the  whites,  and  drop  the 
mixture  in  tablespoonfuls  on  to  buttered  paper,  taking  care  they  do  not 
run  into  each  other.  Bake  10  minutes.  Boil  the  milk  after  mixing  the 
cornflour  with  a  little  of  it,  beat  up  the  remaining  eggs,  and  add  them  to 
the  cornflour;  then  pour  tb©  boiling  milk  on  them,  put  in  the  sugar  and  a 
Httle  vajiilla  or  lemon  flavouring,  and  the  rest  of  the  butter.  Stir  it  till  it 
is  smooth  and  thick,  then  set  aside  to  cool.  Split  the  cake  open  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  fill  up  with  the  cornflour. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  bake,  but  altogether  i  hour.    Average  Cost, 

Sufficient  for  2  dozen  cakes. 

Seasonal;)le  at  any  timp.  ,     . 

247t.— ECONOMICAL  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of  butter  or  lard,  i  lb. 
of  currants,  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whites  of  4  eggs, 
J  pint  of  milk. 

Mode.— In  making  many  sweet  dishes,  the  whites  of  eggs  are  not 
required,  and  if  well  beaten  and  added  to  the  above 
ingredients  make  an  excellent  cake,  with  or  without 
currants.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  well  whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  stir  all  the  ingredients  together 
but  the  soda,  which  must  not  be  added  until  all  is  well 
mixed,  and  the  cake  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  oven. 
When  the  mixture  has  been  wdl  beaten,  stir  in  the  soda,  put  the  cake 
into  a  buttered  mould,  and  bakeit  in  a  moderate  oven  for  i  J  hour. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 


CAKE-MOULD. 
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2472.^DROP  CAKES.. 

Ingredients.— 6  cupfals  of  fine  sagax,  2  cupfuls  of  floor,  i  cnpfal  ot 
butter,  2  eggs,  salt. 

Mode. — Beat  the  sugar  and  half  the  butter,  beat  the  eggs»  add  them, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients,  for  15  minutes.  Drop  the  mixture 
on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  Sd, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2473.-DOUGHNUTS. 

Ingredients. — i  teacup  of  sour  cream,  2  cups  of  sugar,  3  eggs,  8  cups 
of  flour,  I  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Mode. — Beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  together.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a 
little  warm  water-,  stir  it  in  the  cream ;  add  the  flour  and  a  little  gronnd 
spice,  if  preferred.  Have  a  pan  of  lard  boiling  hot.  Roll  out  the  dongfa, 
cut  in  rings,  and  fry  till  brown. 

Time.— 5  to  10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  Si. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2474 -A  NICE  USEFUL  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— J  lb.  of  butter,  6  oz,  of  currants,  J  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of 
dried  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  3  eggs,  i  teacupfiil  of  milk, 
2  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  i  oz.  of  candied  pesi. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  ;  wash,  pick,  and  dry  the  currants: 
whisk  the  eggs ;  blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  and  cut  the  peel  into  neat 
slices.  When  all  these  are  ready,  mix  the  dry  ingredients  together ;  then 
add  the  butter,  milk  and  eggs,  and  beat  the  mixture  well  for  a  few 
minutes.  Put  the  cake  into  a  buttered  mould  or  tin,  and  bake  it  ht 
rather  more  than  i^  hour.  The  currants  and  candied  peel  may  be 
omitted,  and  a  little  lemon  or  almond  flavouring  substituted  for  them ; 
made  in  this  manner,  the  cake  will  be  found  very  good. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  J  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  ^, 

247S.-DE8SERT  CAKES. 

Ingredients.-4  lb.  of  flour,  i   lb.  of  butter,   6  oz.  of  sifted  sugar, 
3  eggs. 
Mode.— Clarify  the  butter  and  beat  the  sugar  in  well: 
j^add  the  flour  by  degrees,  then  the  eggs,  still  beating.     Mix 
thoroughly,  and  bake  in  small  tins  for  8  or  10  minutes. 
DISSERT  CAKES.     Time.— 8  to  10  miuutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost^  is.  for 
this  quantity. 
Sufacient  for  i8  or  24  cakes.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Ffcmgipane  Cake.  xiig 

2476.— FARMER'S  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — ^Take  i  cup  of  dried  sour  apples,  i  cup  of  golden  syrup, 

1  cup  of  sugar,  \  cup  of  butter,  \  cup  of  sour  milk,  i  teaspoonful  of  soda, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  i  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  i  e^g^  2  cups  of 
flour. 

Mode. — Chop  the  apples  fine,  and  soak  over-night ;  in  the  morning  let 
them  simmer  for  two  hours  with  the  syrup.  Prepare  the  other  ingredients 
as  for  any  cake,  beating  well,  adding  the  apple  and  syrup  when  a  little 
cool,  not  cold.    Bake  in  tins  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.— i  to  }  hour.    Average  Cost^  loi. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2477.-.FLANNEL    CAKES. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  x  tablespoonful  of  butter,  3  eggs^  \  lb. 
siiled  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast. 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter  in  the  milk,  and  when  lukewarm  add  the  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately,  and  stir  in  the  flour.  Add  the  yeast, 
beat  well,  and  leave  to  rise.  Then  make  into  cakes,  and  bake  15  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2478.-FRANGIPANE   CAKE. 

Ingredients.-— I  pint  of  milk,  3  oz.  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  sugar,  i  oz.  of 
butter,  5  eggs  (omitting  the  whites  of  3),  a  pinch  of  salt,  puff-paste. 

Mode. — Put  the  eggs,  sugar  and  flour  into  a  pan  and  mix  to  a  smooth 
paste,  adding  the  milk  very  slowly,  then  the  butter  and  salt,  stir  over  the 
Are  for  20  minutes,  stir  occasionally  as  the  custard  cools,  adding  a  flavour- 
ing of  vanilla  or  rataflas.  I^oll  out  some  puff'-paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  and  stamp  into  rounds.  Put  half  of  the  rounds  on  a  buttered 
baking  sheet,  spread  over  the  custard  and  cover  with  the  other  rounds, 
pressing  the  edges  together ;  when  nearly  done  in  a  hot  oven,  glaze  and 
put  back  to  colour. 

Time. — 20  minutes  for  the  custard.    Average  Oost,  15. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2479.~FRENCH  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  oz,  of  yeast,  i  lb.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  i  lb. 
of  best  raisins,  i  lb.  of  currants,  \  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode.— Take  away  half  a  pound  of  the  flour,  make  a  hole  in  the  rest, 
and  put  in  the  yeast  mixed  with  a  little  warm  water ;  work  it  to  a  sponge, 
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place  it  in  a  warm  plBce  to  riee.  When  it  has  risen  siifficiently,  work  ibe 
butter  and  eggs  with  the  remaining  flour  into  it  and  knead  it  twice  with  the 
hands,  adding  another  egg  if  it  is  too  stiff.  Stone  and  cut  up  the  raisins, 
add  the  currants  and  sugar,  mix  all  the  ipgredients  well  together  with  the 
sponge ;  add  the  leaven,  put  into  a  well-buttered  tin  mould,  and  let  the 
whole  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  to  rise.  Wh^  well  risen,  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  a  quarter. 

Time.— i^  hour.    Average  Cost,. 25.  ^.'    ' 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  \  ,  ^ 

2480.— FRUIT    CAKE.. 

Ingredients.— Butter,  flour,  currants,  candied  peel  and  sugar,  each 
i  lb.r  t  nUftmegi  sL  ieur  cho{^d  almonds,  the  juice  and 
rind  of  a  lemon,  4  eggs.  - 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  eggs, 
one  by  ope,  and  then  the  other  ingredients  ;  bake  in 
a  papered  tin.    The  oven  must  not  be  fierce. 
FRUIT  cAxs.  Thne.— I  hour!    Average  Cost,  is.  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2481.-GENOESE    CAKE. 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  6  oz.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar, 
apricot  jam,  chocolate  or  any  other  icing. 

Mode. — Slightly  warm  the  butter  till  it  iS  eaSy  to  beat  with  a  wooden  or 
silver  spoon,  then  add  the  sugar  poufidbdj  and  beat  to  a  cream ;  next  the 
eggs,  one  by  one,  and  lastly  the  flour,  beating  all  the  time.  Pour  the  mix- 
ture on  to  a  buttered  baking  tin,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  about  ten 
minuter.  When  cool,  spread  the  cake  thinly  with  apricot  or  any  oOier  jam, 
coat  it  with  the  icing,  and  put  it  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  minute  or  two» 

Time.— 12  minutes  to  bake  the  cake.    Average  Oost,  ts.  6d, 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

2482.-GENOESE    CAKE. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— A  stale  sponge  cake  or  loaf,  2  kinds  of  preserve,  one 
rather  acid,  the  other  sweet,  such  as  red-currant  jelly  and  apricot  jam, 
the  whites  of  4  eggs,  i  \b*  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  lemon. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cake  into  rounds  and  spread  them  with  the  two 
preserves  in  alternate  layers,  and  put  the  rounds  together  again.  Make 
an  icing  of  the  sugar  and  white  of  egg  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2432, 
spread  it  over  the  cake,  and  set  it  for  a  few  mintltes  to  harden  in  a  cool  oven. 

Avenge  Cost,  zs.  - 


Gingerhfead.  ^        -112I 

2483.--ANDREW'S  GINGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.— z  Ib.'of  flour,  i  Ib.'of  sugar,*  J'lb.'of  butter,  4  eggs,  i 
tablespoonfiil  of  gingen 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  beat  the  eggs,  then  add  to 
the  butt^  and  sugar^  and  add  the  flour,  mixed'with  the  ginger,  till  the  mix- 
ture is  thick  enough  to  roll  out.   Roll  into  thin  sheets,  and  bake  on  flat  tins. 

Time^—io  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2484,— HONEYCOMB  GFNGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.;-!  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of  the  coarsest  brown  sugar,  \  lb.  of 
treacle,  \  lb.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  of  allspice,  2  ditto  of  ground 
ginger,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon  grated,  and  the  whole  of  the  juice. 

Mode. — Mix  all  these  together,  adding  about  half  a  pound  of  treacle 
to  make  a  paste  sufiicieatly  thin  to  spread  uppn  sheet  tins.  Beat  it  well, 
butter  the  tins,  and  spread  the  paste  very  thinly  over  them ;  bake  it  in 
rather  a  slow  oven,  and  watch  it  till  it  is  done ;  withdraw  the  tins,  cut  it 
in  squares  with  a  knife  to  the  usual  size  of  wafer  biscuits — about  4  inches 
square — and  roll  each  piece  round  the  fingers  as  it  is  raised  from  the  tin. 

Time. -4  bour.   Average  Cost,  qd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

248S.-RICH  SWEETMEAT  GINGERBREAD  NUTS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  treacle,  \  lb.  of  clarified  butter,  i  lb.  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  2  oje.  of  ground  ginger,  i  oz.  of  candied- orange  peel,  i  oz,  of 
candied  angelica  \  oz.  of  candied  lemon-peel,  ^  oz.  of  coriander  seeds,  \ 
oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  i  egg,  flopr. 

Mode. — Put  the  treacle  into  ,a  basin,  and  pour  over  it  the  butter, 
melted  so  as  not  to  oil,  the  sugar,  and  ginger.  Stir  these  ingredients  wel 
together,  and  whilst  mixing,  a(]d  t^e  candied  peel,  which  should  be  cut 
into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  bruised,  and  the  caraway  and  coriander 
seeds,  which  should  be  pounded.  Having  mixed  all  thoroughly  together, 
break  in  an  egg,  and  work  the  whole  up  with  as  much  fine  flour  as  may 
be  necessary  to  form  a  paste.  Make  this  into  nuts  of  any  size,  put  them 
on  a  tin  plate,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

Time.— i  to  \  hour.    Avenige  Cost,  u.  2d, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2486.-THICk  GINGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  treacle,  \  lb.  *of  butter,  i  lb.  of  coftme  brown 
migat,  t\  b.  of  flout,  I  ojf.  of  ginger,  \  ©z.  of  ground  allspice,  i  teaspoon- 
fill  of  carbonate  of  soda,  \  pint  of  warm  milk,  3  eggs. 
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Mode.-— Put  the  fiour  into  a  basing  with  the  sugar,  ginger  and  allspice ; 
mix  these  together ;  warm  the  butter,  and  add  it,  with  the  treacle,  to  the 
other  ingredients.  Stir  well;  make  the  milk 
just  warm,  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  it,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a  nice  smooth 
dough  with  the  eggs,  which  should  be  pre- 
GiNGKRBSBAo.  yiously  wcU  whiskcd  ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a 

buttered  tin,  and  bake  it  from  three-quarters  to  i  hour,  or  longer  should 
the  gingerbread  be  very  thick.    Just  before  it  is  done,  brush  the  top  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  little  milk,  and  put  it  back  io  the 
oven  to  finish  baking. 
Time.—}  to  i  hour.   Average  Oort;  is,  zd. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 


24S7.«^SUNDERLAND  GINGERBREAD  NUTS. 

{An  Exetllent  Recipe.) 

Ingredients.— i)  lb.  of  treacle,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  i  lb.  of  butter,  2\ 
lb.  of  flour,  I J  oz.  of  ground  ginger,  i}  02.  of  allspice,  i\  oz.  of  coriander 
seeds. 

Mode. — Let  the  allspice,  coriander  seeds,  and  ginger'  be  freshly 
ground ;  put  them  into  a  basin,  with  the  flour  and  sugar,  and  mix  these 
ingredients  well  together ;  warm  the  treacle  and  butter  together ;  then 
with  a  spoon  work  it  into  the  flour,  &c.,  until  the  whole  forms  a  nice 
smooth  paste.  Drop  the  mixture  from  the  spoon  on  to  a  piece  of  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven  for  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  A 
little  candied  lemon-peel  mixed  with  the  above  is  an  improvement ;  and 
a  great  authority  in  culinary  matters  suggests  the  addition  of  a  little 
cayenne  pepper  in  gingerbread.  Whether  it  be  advisable  to  use  tliii 
latter  ingredient  or  not,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

Time.— 20  minutes  to  \  hour.    Average  Oost,  is.  to  u  ^d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2488.--WHITE  GINGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  the  riaJ 
of  I  lemon,  i  oz.  of  ground  ginger,  i  nutmeg  grated,  i  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  i  gill  of  milk. 

Mode. — Rttb  the  butter  into  the  flour ;  add  the  sugar,  which  should  be 
finely  pounded  and  sifted,  and  the  minced  lemon-rind,  ginger,  and  nutmeg. 
Mix  these  well  together;  make  the  milk  just  warm,  stir  in  the  soda,  and 
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work  the  whole  into  a  nice  smooth  paste ;  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  cakes, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is.  3^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2489.-HOLIDAY  CAKE. 

lQgredient8.^4  teaspoonfiils  of  any  good  baking-powder,  2  lbs.  of 
flour,  6  oz.  of  butter,  ^  lb.  of  lard,  i  lb.  of  currants,  ^  lb.  of  stoned  and 
cut  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  mixed  candied  peel,  \  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  3  eggs,  }  pint 
of  cold  milk. 

Mode. — Mix  the  baking-powder  with  the  flour ;  then  rub  in  the  butter 
and  lard ;  have  ready  the  currants,  washed,  picked,  and  dried,  the  raisins 
stoned  and  cut  into  small  pieces  (not  chopped),  and  the  peel  cut  into  neat 
slices.  Add  these  with  the  sugar  to  the  flour,  &c.,  and 
mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk  the 
eggs,  stir  to  them  the  milk,  and  with  this  liquid 
moisten  the  cake;  beat  it  up  well,  that  all  maybe 
very  thoroughly  mixed ;  line  a  cake-tin  with  buttered 
paper,  put  in  the  cake,  and  bake  it  from  2^  to  2J  hours  holiday  cam. 
in  a  good  oven.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  done,  plunge  a  clean  knife  into 
the  middle  of  it,  and  if,  on  withdrawing  it,  the  knife  looks  clean,  and  not 
sticky,  the  cake  is  done.  To  prevent  its  burning  at  the  top,  a  piece  of 
clean  paper  may  be  put  over  whilst  the  cake  is  soaking,  or  being  thoroughly 
cooked  in  the  middle.  A  steamer,  such  as  is  used  for  steaming  potatoes, 
makes  a  very  good  cake-tin,  if  it  be  lined  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
buttered  paper. 

Time.— 2i  to  2}  hours.    Average  Oost^  25. 6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

249o.~HONEY  CAKE. 

Ingredients.  —  i  breakfestcupful  of  sugar,  i  breakfastcupful  of  rich 
sour  cream,  2  breakfast  cupfuls  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  honey  to  taste. 

Mode.— Mix  the  sugar  and  cream  together;  dredge  in  the  flour,  with 
as  much  honey  as  will  flavour  the  mixture  nicely ;  stir  it  well,  that  all  the 
ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  mixed ;  add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
beat  the  cake  well  for  another  5  minutes ;  put  it  into  a  buttered  tin,  bake 
it  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  let  it  be^eaten  warm. 

Time.--i  to  }  hour.    Average  Cost,  W. 

Snffloient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  timo. 
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2491.-HONORE  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — i  large  slice  of  sponge  cake,  or  a  flat  whole  cake,  i  glass 

of  sherry,  some  meringue  paste, 
\  pint  of  cream,  any  flavouring, 
sugar. 

Mode. — Soak  the  cake  with  the 
sherry,  put  round  the  edge  the 
meringue  paste  in  little  lumps,  acd 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Whip  th; 
cream  to  a  froth  with  sngar  to  taste 
*"  and  flavouring  (of  fresh  fruit  ii  pc-s- 
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sible),  and  when  the  cake  is  cold, 
fill,  as  shown  in  accompanying  illustration,  with  thie  cream. 
Average  Cost,  is.  6^. 

2492.-HUNTING  NUTS. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  i  lb.  of  candied 
peel,  I  oz.  of  ginger,  i^  lb.  of  treacle,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonfbl  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  ^  teaspooaful  of  mixed  spice. 

Mode.— Mix  the  flour  and  soda  together,  add  the  sugar,  peel«  ginger, 
spice,  and  treacle.  Beat  all  up  into  the  butter,  previously  beaten  to  a 
cream.  Let  all  stand  for  4  hours  before  rolling  put  into  cakes ;  roll  into 
long  flat  cakes,  3  inches  long  by  li  inch  wide,  and  bake  in  a  quick  ov^ 
for  8  or  10  minutes. 

Time. — 8  or  10  minutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  4ii.  per  dozen« 

Sufficient  for  4  dozen. 

Seasonable  in  October,  November,  December,  and  January. 

Note. — The  long-shaped  nut  is  found  convenient  for  the  htmtiiig-coat  pocket 

2493.-^lNDIAN   MEAL   FLAPPERS. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  sifted  meal,  a  handful  of  wheaten  flour,  i 
quart  of  milk,  4  eggs,  i  heaped-up  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Mix  the  meal,  flour,  and  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  add 
them  to  the  milk  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  handful  at  a  time.  Stir  \-en' 
hard,  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  u. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2494.-ICED  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  currants^  ^  lb.  of  sogar ^  \  oz. 
of  mace  and  cloves,  12  sweet,  6   bitter  almonds^  i  U>.  of  butter,  x 


pint  of  milk,  4  eggs,  1  02.  of  mixed  peel,  x  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Mode.— Blanch  and  split  the  almonds  and  mix  all  the  dry  ingredients 
together.  Warm  the  butter  in  the  milk,  beat  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
separately,  add  themj  then  gradually  mix  with  the  other  ingredients,  beat 
well,  pour  into  a  buttered  mould,  and  bake  i  hour. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  8</. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2495.-JOHNNY  CAKE. 

Izigredlents. — i  teacupfuj.  of ;  flour,  z  teacupful  of  yellow  Indian  meal, 
I  teacupful  of  milk,  x  cupful  of  water,  i  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar,  i 
tablespoonful  of  baking-powder,  pinch  of  salt,  2  eggs. 

Mode. — ^The  milk  may  be  either  sour  or  fresh.  Mix  the  dry  and  wet 
ingredients  in  separate  bowls,  then  put  them  together,  mix  well,  pour 
into  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— J  hour  or  longer.    Average  Cost,  ^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2496.-CALIFORNIA  JUMBLES. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of  butter,  li  lb.  of  flour,  grated 
lemon-peel  and  wine,  whites  of  4  eggs. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  together  very  light ;  add  lemon, 
wine,  eggs,  and  flour.  Flour  the  hands  for  moulding  the  jumbles  ;  make  a 
roll  the  size  of  the  little  linger,  and  5  inches  long ;  twist  the  ends  ;  put 
them  in  a  buttered  pan,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  spread* 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  25.  6d. 

SeEUSonable  at  any  time. 

2497.-LEMON  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — 10  eggs,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  orange- flower- water,  }  lb. 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  lemon,  i  lb.  of  flour. 

Mode. — Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  whisk  the 
former  to  a  stiff"  froth  ;  add  the  orange-flower-water,  the 
-"gar,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  mix  these  ingredients  well 
together.  Then  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  add  them, 
with  the  lemon -juice,  to  the  whites,  &c. ;  dredge  in  the 
flour  gradually ;  keep  beating  the  mixture  well ;  put  it  into 
a  buttered  mould,  and  bake  the  cake  about  an  hour,  or 
rather  longer.  The  addition  of  a  httle  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream,  we 
think,  would  improve  this  cake. 

Time.— About  z  hour.    Average  Cost,  i^.  ^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2498.-LEMON  BUNS. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  z  lb.  of  flour,  4  eggs,  i 
teaspoonful  of  ammonia  in  i  teacupful  of  milk,  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  or  with  currants. 

Mode.— Beat  the  eggs    and    milk  together  and  mii 
thoroughly  with  the  other  ingredients.    Make  into  buns, 

LBMGm  BUH8.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  mlnutcs  or  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  ov«l 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  15. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2499— LINCOLN  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — ^Take  2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  oz.  of  yeast,  i  lb.  of  butter,  5 
eggs,  i  lb.  of  Malaga  raisins,  i  lb.  of  dried  currants,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  i  oz, 
of  safTroa. 

Mode.— Out  of  the  flour  take  half  a  lb.,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  acd 
put  in  the  yeast,  mixed  up  with  a  Httle  warm  (not  hot)  water ;  make  it 
into  a  sponge,  and  place  it  well  wrapped  up,  in  a  warm  place.  When 
this  leaven  has  risen  sufliciently,  which  will  be  known  by  its  haviiif 
increased  in  bulk  by  half,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  remaining  floor, 
and  put  in  butter  and  eggs ;  work  it  well  together,  so  as  to  make  a  so^ 
sponge,  which  must  be  kneaded  up  twice  with  the  hands ;  if  too  sti£ 
another  egg  must  be  added.  Cut  up  and  stone  the  raisins,  add  the  dried 
currants,  sugar,  and  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  the  safiron  has  been 
infused ;  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together  with  the  sponge ;  add  the 
leaven ;  put  it  into  a  well-buttered  tin  mould,  and  let  the  whole  stand  f^r 
an  hour  or  two  to  rise.  When  well  risen,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  fort  aa 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Time.— I  or  i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  ».  6<f. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2500.— LUNCHEON  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — l  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  flour,  |  oz.  of  caraway  seeds, 
J  lb.  of  currants,  6  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  i  oz,  ot  candied  peel,  3  eggs,  |  pin: 
of  milk,  I  small  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour  until  it  is  quite  fine ;  add  the 
caraway  seeds,  currants  (which  should  be  nicely  washed, 
picked  and  dried),  sugar,   and  candied  peel  cut   into 
thin  slices;  mix  these  well  together,  and  moisten  with 
the  eggs,  which  should  be  well  whisked.     Boil  the  milk, 
and  add  to  it,  whilst  boiling,   the  carbonate  of  soda,      luwchtoh  cab. 
which  must  be  well  stirred  into  it,  and,  with  the  milk, 
mix  the  other  ingredients.    Butter  a  tin,  pour  the  cake  into  it,  and  bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven  from  three-quarters  to  i  hour. 
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Time.— I  to  i\  hour.   Average  Cost,  15. 6J. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Oai1)OB»to  of  Boda.— Soda  was  called  the  mioeral  alkali  beeaase  it  was  originally  dug  ap  out 
of  the  ground  in  Africa  and  other  countries ;  this  state  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  csUlcd  natron.  It  is 
likewise  procured  from  the  combustion  of  marine  plants,  or  such  as  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  Bi* 
carbonate  of  soda  is  employed  for  making  effervescing  draughts,  with  lemon>juice,  citric  acid  or 
tartaric  acid.  Soda  has  been  used  trom  time  immemorial  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass, 
introduced  into  the  tea-pot,  soda  extracts  the  full  strength  of  (he  tea. 


2501.-MADEIRA   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  butter,  i^  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  i  lemon,  2  oz,  of  candied 
peel,  9  eggs. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  dredge  in  the 

flour  and  sugar,  then  the  lemon  rind,  whisk  the  eggs 

and  add;  beat  well  and  put  into  a  buttered  tin,      ^TSITS^IIJSr 
garnishing  the  top  with  the  peel  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
£rom  i^  to  a  hours. 

Time.— li  to  2  hours.   Average  Cost,  zs.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  2  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2502.-.MARBLE   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— White  part :  2  teacups  of  flour,  i^  cup  of  sugar,  i  cup 
of  butter,  i  cup  of  milk,  4  eggs  (whites  only),  i  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  J  teaspoonful  of  soda,  spice  to  taste.  Dark  part :  2i  cups  of  flour, 
i  cup  of  butter,  i  cup  of  sugar,  i  cup  of  treacle,  i  cup  of  milk,  4  yolks  of 
eggs  and  white  of  one,  i  teaspoonful  of  soda,  ^  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace. 

Mode.— Mix  these  separately,  and  drop  into  the  baking-pan  by  table* 
spoonfuls  alternately.  Bake  2  hours ;  this  makes  two  loaves,  and  is  very 
nice. 

Time.— 2  hours.   Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  2  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2503.-ICING  FOR   MARBLE   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— Take  i  teacup  of  white  sugar,  i  egg  (white  only). 

Mode. — Put  to  the  cup  of  sugar  water  enough  to  dissolve  it,  set  it  on 
the  fire  and  let  it  boil  till  it  will  "  hair ; "  beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth ;  pour  the  heated  sugar  on  the  egg  and  stir  briskly  until  cool 
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enough  to  stay  on  the  cake.   It  shonld  not  be  put  on  till  the  cake  is  neariy 
or  quite  cold.    This  will  frost  only  the  top  of  the  loaves. 
nme.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  id. 

2504.-NEAPOLITAN   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  butter  and  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  sugar  acif 
almonds,  apricot  or  any  other  jam,  a  few  preserved  cherries,  2  eggs,  anf 
i  lb.  of  icing  sugar.  • 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  with  the  floiir,  and  add  ttie  almondB*  blancbec, 
chopped  and  pounded  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  mix  with  the  yolks  of  iht 
eggs.  Roll  the  paste  rather  thin  and  cut  it  in  rounds  and  bake  till  ydio^ 
in  a  moderate  oven  on  a  buttered  tin.  When  cold,  spread  ea^  roimi 
with  jam,  and  pile  one  over  the  other  evenly«  B^at  the  icing  sugar  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  ice  the  cake,  decorating  it  with  the  cherriesL 

Time^— About  15  minutes  to  bake  the  cakes.    Average  Gosfc,  is.  3L 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2505— A   NICE   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  ground  rice,  i  lb.  of  fine  white 
sugar,  5  eggs,  lemon  to  taste. 

Mode.— Mix  the  iioor,  rice  and  sugar  thoroughly,  beat  the  eggs,  yolk 
and  white  separately,  20  minutes,  add  the  yolks  to  the  white,  then  stft  ii 
the  other ^  ingredients;  bake  in  a  buttered  tin  from  35  to  45' mifyites. 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Time.— i  to  }  hour.    Averse  Cost,  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2506.— PICCOLOMINI  CAKE, 

Ingredients.— I  cup  of  butter,  2^  cups  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  i  teacup  of 
milk,  4  cups  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  soda,  i  tea^oonful  of  cream  of  taitar. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream ;  add  the  eggs,  beaten 
to  froth,  then  milk,  with  the  soda  dissolved  in  it.  Put  cream  of  tartar  dry 
into  the  flour,  season  with  rosewater  and  nutmeg,  or  extract  of  almond. 

Time.— 40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  lime.. 
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ChociUte  Cakes;  25,  Dundee  Cake;  a6,  School  Cake ;  27,  Scotch  Cake;  28,  Madeira  Cake- S 
LeihoD  Buns ;  30.  SmsLll  Pottod  Cakes.  »*.*«•  «»*«i*  v^«.  .^^ 
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2507.— PETIT8     FOURS. 

Ingredients. — ^These  may  be  made  of  any  sweet  paste,   pound  or 

sponge  cake,  and  allow  of 
an  endless  variety  of  decora- 
tion, with  different  icings, 
crystallised  firuits,  candied 
peel,  &c. 

Mode.  —  The  simplest 
way  of  making  them  is  to 
cut  pound  or  sponge- cakes 
into  pretty,  fanciful  shapes, 
icing  them  with  difiTerent 
coloured  icings,  garnishing 
them,  before  the  icing  has 
set,  with  crystallised  fruit, 
cut  in  fine  slices,  angelica,  aimonds,  preserved  cherries,  and  the  like. 

Average  Cost,  2s,  per  lb. 

25o8.~A   NICE    PLAIN   CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  li  teaspoonful  of  Borwick's  baking- 
powder,  i  lb,  of  good  dripping,  i  teacupful  of  moist  sugar,  3  eggs,  i  break- 
fastcupful  of  milk,  i  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  J  lb.  of  currants. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  and  baking-powder  into  a  basin;  stir  the» 
together;  then  rub  in  the  dripping,  add  the  sugar,  caraway  seeds, 
and  currants ;  whisk  the  eggs  with  the  milk,  and  beat  altogether  ven- 
thoroughly  until  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed.  Butter  a  tin,  put  in  the 
cake,  and  bake  it  from  li  to  2  hours.  Let  the  dripping  be  quite  clean 
before  using ;  to  insure  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clarify  it.  Beef  dripping 
is  better  than  any  other  for  cakes,  &c.,  as  mutton  dripping  frequently  has 
a  very  unpleasant  flavour,  which  would  be  imparted  to  the  preparation. 
The  eggs  are  not  necessary. 

Time.— li  to  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2509— A   NICE  PLAIN  CAKE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Ingredients. — i  quartern  of  dough,  ^  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  butter, 
or  good  beef  dripping,  ^  pint  of  warm  milk,  i  grated  nutmeg,  or  i  oz.  oi 
caraway  seeds. 

Mode.— If  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  bread  at  home,  procure 
the  dough  from  the  baker's,  and,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  put  it  into  a  basin 
near  the  fire;  cover  the  basin  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  the  dough 
remain  a  little  while  to  rise.    In  the  meantimei  beat  the  batter  to  a 
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cte&m,  and  makft  the  milk  warm ;  and  when  the  dough  has  risen,  mix 
with  it  thoroughly  all  the  above  ingredients,  and  knead  the  cake  well  for 
a  few  minutes.  Butter  some  cake-tins,  half  fill  them,  and  stand  them  in 
a  warm  place,  to  allow  the  dough  to  rise  again.  When  the  tins  are  three- 
parts  full,  put  the  cakes  into  a  good  oven,  and  bake  them  from  i\  to  2 
hours.  A  few  currants  might  be  substituted  for  the  caraway  seeds  when 
the  flavour  of  the  latter  is  disliked. 

Time.— 1}  to  z  hours.   Average  Cost,  15.  2d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2510.-POTATO  CAKE. 

Ingredients.—!  lb.  of  potato  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream, 
^  lb.  of  sugar  (powdered),  2  eggs,  or  the  whites  of  4, 10  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon. 

Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients  and  beat  them  thoroughly  for  10  minutes, 
then  pour  into  a  cake-tin,  and  bake  15  minutes  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2511.-COMMON   PLUM    CAKE. 

Ingredients.— 3  lbs.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  butter  or  good  dripping,  6  oz.  of 
moist  sugar,  6  oz.  of  raisins,  \  oz.  of  pounded  allspice,  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  fresh  yeast,  i  pint  of  new  milk. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar,  currants  and 
allspice ;  warm  the  milk,  stir  in  it  the  yeast,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a 
dough ;  knead  it  well,  and  put  it  into  6  buttered  tins ;  place  them  near 
the  fire  for  nearly  an  hour  for  the  dough  to  rise,  then  bake  the  cakes  in 
a  good  oven  from  i  to  i^  hour.  To  ascertain  when  they  are  done, 
plunge  a  clean  knife  in  the  middle,  and  if  on  withdrawal  it  comes  out 
clean,  the  cakes  are  done. 

Time.—!  to  i\  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d. 

Sofflcient  to  make  6  small  cakes. 

2512.-A  NICE  PLUM  CAKE. 

Ingredients.—!  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of  butter,  \  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  oi 
currants,  \  lb.  of  plums,  4  oz.  of  candied  peel,  \  pint  of  milk,  i  teaspoonful 
of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  o£  soda. 

Mode. — Put  the  flour  into  a  basin  with  the  sugar, 

currants  and  sliced  candied  peel;  beat  the  butter  to 

a  cream,  and  mix  all  these  ingredients  together  with      ^^^^^  cakx  with 
the  milk.    Stir  the  ammonia  into  2  tablespoonfuls  of  aliiomds. 

snilk ;  add  it  to  the  dough,  and  beat  the  whole  wellj  until  everything 
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18  t4ior<iU^y  mixed.    Put  the  dougfc  into  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  the 
cake  from  i^  to  a  l^ouc8.'  ;       ,  ",;  • 

Tizno.-'ii  to  2  hours.   Average  Oost,  is.  ji. 

Soaaonable  at  any  time.. 


2513- PLUM  CAKE. 

Ingredientfl.— }  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  6  02.  of 
currants,  6  oz.  of  raisins,  2  oz.  of  candied  lemon-peel,  2  or.  of  sweet 
almonds,  3  eggs,  3  teaspoonfulB  of  l>aJaDlg' powder,  milk. 

Mode.— Sift  the  flour  and  baking;  powder  together,  wash  and  drytbe 
currants,  cut  up  the  peel,  blanch  the  almonds  and  jput  them  in  either 
whole  or  pound  them,  as  preferred.  Beat  up  the  eggs  with  a  little  cold 
milk,  and  piix  them  all  well  together,  then  pour  into  a  buttered  moukL 
Bake  abo,ut  I J  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. .  • 

Thne.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  W*      .     -  • 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  '  .    ■    T. .  *.  ..  .,-  ^  ^.. 

•      *     .•'';;•.:■;  *?*^';    .     - 

25i4.^POUND  GAKE. 

lugredients.— I  lb.  of 'butter,  i  J  lb.  o^flont^,  rib.  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  I  lb.  of  currants,  9  eggs,  2  oz,  of  candied  peel,  \  oz.  of  citron,  i  oz. 
of  swdet  almonds;'  when  liked,  a  little  pOife.ded'mace.  "  '  *  *  " 
Mode.— Work  the  butter  to  a  creaiti;  drWlge  in  the  flour;  add  tlie  sugar, 
currants',  candied  peel,  iWhich  shoifld  be  cat  into 
neat  slices,  and  the  ^hnonds,'  i^hich  should  be 
blanched,  and'  chopped,  and  mir  all'  these  y/t^Xi  to- 
gether'*, whisk'the  eggs,  and  let  them  be  thorooghly 
blended  with  the  dry  ingfedientV.,  Beaf  the  cake 
well  for  20  minntes,  and  p"ut  it  into  a  round  tin,  Kned  it  -the  botto^«cid 
sides  with  a  strip  of  white  buttered  paper.  Bake  it  ftt>m  rj'to  2  hours, 
and  let  the  oven  be  well  Ijipated  w(ien  the  ca^ce  \s  first  put  in,  as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  currants  will  all-^ink  to  the  bdttoth  bf^it.  To  make  this 
preparation  light,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  e^:s  shoi^d  ,t:|^,  beaten 
separately,  and  added  separately  to.  |fai&  other  Higvedien  ts.  A  glass  of  wine 
is  sometimes  added  to  the  mixture ;  but  this  is  scarcely  nece^saryt  «s  the 
cake  will  be  found  quiterrich  eaotigh  without  it.  r    •  * 

Time.— li  to  2  hours.   Average  Go^t^  y^ 

Suf&cient— The  above  quantity  divided  in  t^9  ^ill  xoake  two  mce* 
sized  cakes.  t 

8ewK)nableat  any  tim^..'      .     ..  :  ....''  i    ^  : 
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2Sis— A^  F?AVIWI  CAKE. 

Ingredienta^^  lb.  of  fiott;  ^  lb.'of  ground  rice,  i  lb.  of  raisins, 
stoned  and  eut  into  aimall  pieces,  ^Ib.  of  currants,  i  lb.  of  bntter,  2  oz.  of 
swoet  aUnonds,  i  lb,  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  ^  nutmeg  graited,  i  pint  of  milk, 
I  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  . 

Mode. — StonQ  and  cut  the  raisins  into  <  small  pieces ;  wash,  pick  and 
dry  the  currants;  melt  the  butter  to  a  cream,  but  with- 
out piling  it;  blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  and  jg^rate 
the  nutmeg..  When  all  these  ingredients  are  thus  pre« 
pared,  mix  them  well  together ;  teake  the  milk  warm, 
stir  in  the  soda,  and  with  this  liquid  make  the  whole 
into  a. paste.  Baxter  a  moold,.  rather  more  than  half 
fill  it  with  the  dough,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  i^  to  2 
hours,  or  less  time  should  it  be  made  into  2  cakes. 

Time.— li  to  2  hours. .  iKVera^e0bst,.x5.  44. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.. 

2Sr^.-QUEeN    CAKES. 

Ingrediexito.— J  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
3  eggs,  I  teacupfiil  of  cream,  i  lb.  of  currants,  i  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  essence  of  lemon  or  almonds  to  taste. 

Mode. — ^Work  the  butter  to  a  cream  ;  dredge  in  the  flour,  add  the  sugar 
and  currants,  and  mix  the  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk  the  eggs,  mix 
them  with  the  cream  and  flavouring,  and  stir  these  to  the  flour,  beat .  the 
paste  wen  for  10  minutes;  add  the 'baking-powder,  put  it  into  small 
buttered  pans,  and  bakeihe  cake  from*  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  Grated 
lemon-rin^  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon  and  almond  flavouring, 
which  will  make  the  cakes  equally  nice. 

Tbine.'^io  |  hour.    AVerage  Cost^  is.  gd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

a5i7.-RAI8IN  CAKES. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  butteri^.ilb.  of  fine  flour,  i  lb.  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  6  eggs,  i  wineglassfitl  of  brandy,  i  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  i  tea- 
spQQofel  of  oarbonate  ofrsoda,  i  lb.  of  stoned  raisins. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  flour  to  it,  stir  the 
sugar  and  yOlkSiOf  eggs  togcither,  whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff  iroth  with  the 
brandy,  then  b64t  them  into  the  flonri  Sec.  Add  the  soda,  and  nutmeg,  and 
beat. till  ttie  whote  is  light  and  creamy-looking ;  then  add  the  stoned  and 
obOi^cKi  saisins.  Bake  in  a  buttered  paper-lined  tin  for  an  hour  and  a 
qaftiteitiiibot'oyen.         .  j 

^imew^i^liour.    Aterage  Ooiit,  y. 
:  Sefttonablie  at  anytime.  .  ^ 
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2518.-RICE  CAKE. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  ground  rice,  i  lb.  of  flour,  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  9 
eggs,  20  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  the  rind  of  i  lemon,  ^  lb.  of  batter. 

Mode. — Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  whisk  them 
both  well,  and  add  to  the  latter  the  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream.  Stir  in  the  flour,  rice  and  lemon  (if  the  rind  is  used, 
it  must  be  very  finely  minced),  and  beat  the  mixture  well ; 
then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beat  the  cake  again  for 
some  time,  put  it  into  a  buttered  mould  or  tin,  and  bake  it 
for  xi  hour.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  essence  of  aknonds, 
when  this  is  preferred. 

cAicMouLD.       Time.— Nearly  I J  hour.    Average  Cost,  i*.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2519.— RICE   CAKE. 

(Another  Mode.) 
Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  i  lb.  of  ground  rice,  ^  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Mode.— Beat  twenty  minutes ;  bake  in  a  buttered  shape. 
Time.— 40  minutes.    Average  Cost,  lod. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2520.-ROCK  CAKES. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  (b.  of  moist  sugar,  2  egg^ 
I  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon,  ^  glass  of  brandy  or  sherry. 

Mode. — Rub  the  butter,  flour  and  sugar  well  together  (the  flour  shookf 
be  dried) ;  mix  in  the  eggs  well  beaten,  the  essence  of  lemou,  and  hilf'^ 
glass  of  brandy  or  sherry.  Drop  the  cakes  upon  a  baking-tin,  and  bsJa 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 

Time.—}  hour.   Average  Cost,  is,  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2521.— RUSKS. 

Ingredients. — 402.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  sugar,  i  tablespoonful  of  brewer's 
yeast,  2  lbs.  of  flour,  4  eggs,  i  quart  of  milk. 

Mode. — Mix  the  yeast  with  the  sugar  and  a  teacupful  of  warm  milk ; 
pour  it  into  the  centre  of  the  flour  in  a  deep  bowl,  and  let  it  rise  for  an 
hour  in  a  warm  place.  The  sponge  should  then  be  sufficiently  ligfaf.  Mix 
with  it  and  the  rest  of  the  flour  the  remaining  milk,  the  eggs,  and  a  little 
salt,  beating  the  whole  well  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  then  pot  it  into  a 
buttered  tin,  set  it  to  rise  for  another  hour,  then  bike  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  when  cold  cut  the  cake  into  thin  slices  and  dry  them  in  a  qoick  oven. 
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having  previously  thickly  sprinkled  them  with  pounded  sugar.  These  rusks 
will  be  found  a  delicious  substitute  for  toast  for  an  invalid,  and  are 
appetising  and  nourishing. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  8<f. 

Seaaoziable  at  any  time. 

2522.-SAUCER-CAKE   FOR  TEA. 

Ingredients.-— i  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb,  of  tous-ks-mois^  or  cornflour,  J  lb.  of 
pounded  white  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  2  eggs,  x  oz.  of  candied  orange  or 
lemon-peeL 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour  and  ious-Us-mois  together ;  add  the  sugar,  the 
candied  peel  cut  into  thin  shces,  the  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream,  and  the  eggs  well  whisked.    Beat  the  mixture  for 
10  minutes,  put  it  into  a  buttered  cake-tin  or  mould ;  or, 
if  this  is  not  obtainable,  a  soup-plate  answers  the  pur- 
pose, lined  with  a  piece  of  buttered  paper.    Bake  the    small  cakes  for 
cake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  i  to  ij  hour,  and  when 
cold,  put  it  away  in  a  covered  canister.    It  will  remain  good  some  weeks, 
even  if  it  be  cut  into  slices. 

Time.— I  to  ij  hour.   Average  Cost,  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

tioXe,^TouS'ks-m<ns  is  a  superior  kind  of  arrowroot. 

2523.-SCOTCH    CAKES. 

Ingredients.— 3  lbs.  of  flour,  a  lbs.  of  butter,  ij  lb.  of  brown  sugar. 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  caraway  seed,  i  of  cinnamon,  and  a  little  citron,  cut 
in  small  pieces. 

Mode.— Cream  the  butter  and  sugar ;  add  the  flour  and  seasoning, 
and  bake  in  small  cakes. 

Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.   Average  Cost,  3s.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2524.— COMMON  SEEDCAKE. 

Ingredients. — i  quartern  of  dough,  i  lb.  of  good  dripping,  6  02.  6f 
moist  sugar,  i  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  i  egg. 

Mode. — If  the  dough  is  sent  in  from  the  baker*s,  put  it  in  a  basin 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Then,  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  beat  the  dripping  to  a  liquid ;  add  it,  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, to  the  dough,  and  beat  it  until  everything  ia  very  thoroughly  mixed. 
Put  it  into  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  the  cake  for  rather  more  than  a  hours. 

Time.-^Rather  more  than  a  hours.   Average  Oost,  9^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2  P 
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2525.-A  VERY  GOOD  SEED  CAKE. 

Ingredients*— i  lb.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  }  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  pounded 
mace  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  i  lb.  of  floor,  \  01. 
of  caraway  seeds,  i  wineglassRil  of  brandy. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream;  dredge  n 
the  flour ;  add  the  sugar,  mace,  nutmeg  and  caraway 
seeds,  and  mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk 
the  eggs,  stir  to  them  the  brandy,  and  beat  the  cake  again  for  10  minutes. 
Put  it  into  a  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  it  from  li  to  2  hours^ 
This  cake  would  be  equally  nice  made  with  currants,  and  ooiitting  tbc 
caraway  seeds. 
Time.— li  to  2  hours.  Average  Cost,  2s.  6d 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

BrMul-maklDg  in  Spain.— Tbc  bread  in  the  south  of  Spain  is  delicious;  it  is  white  as  s&st. 
close  as  cake,  and  vet  very  light ;  the  flavour  is  most  admirable,  for  the  wheat  is  good  and  psi 
and  the  bread  well  kneaded.  The  way  they  make  this  bread  is  as  follows :— From  lanee  roes: 
panniers  filled  with  wheat  they  take  ont  a  handful  at  a  time,  sortincit  most  care&llj  aad 
expeditiously,  and  throng  every  defective  grain  into  another  basket  This  done,  the  wneat^ 
ground  between  two  circular  stones,  as  it  was  ground  in  Egypt  s,ooo  years  ago  (s«e  No.  s^t).  tb* 
reqnbite  rotary  motion  being  given  by  a  blindfolded  mule,  which  paces  round  and  roona  witt 
untiring  patience,  a  bell  being  attached  to  his  neck,  which,  as  long  as  he  is  in  movement,  tiakies 
on;  ana  when  it  stops,  he  is  urged  to  his  duty  by  the  shout  ot  "Arre,mi4l0t"  fnmi  somaoaz 
within  hearing.  When  ground,  the  wheat  is  sifted  through  three  sieves,  the  last  of  these  being  so 
fine  that  only  the  pure  flour  can  pass  through  it?  this  is  of  a  pale  apricot  colour.  Tbe  bread  a 
made  in  the  evening.  It  is  mixed  with  only  sufficient  water,  with  a  little  salt  id  it,  to  maJs  ^ 
into  dough  :  a  very  small  quantity  of  leaven,  or  fermenting  mixture,  is  added.  The  Scnpisft 
says,  "  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump ;  *'  bat  in  England,  to  avoid  the  troabk  d 
kneading,  many  put  as  much  leaven,  or  veast,  in  one  batch  of  nous^iold  bread  as,  in  Spzs. 
would  last  a  week  for  the  six  or  eight  aonkey>loads  of  bread  sent  eveiy  night  fixnn  an  a^ts. 
The  dough  made,  it  is  put  linto  sacks,  and  carried  on  the  donkeys'  backs  to  the  oven  in  tht 
centre  of  the  village,  so  as  to  bake  it  iiAmediately  It  Is  kneaded.  On  arriving  there,  tfe 
dough  is  divided  into  portions  wsighing  j  lbs.  each.  Two  long  narrow  wooden  tables  on  tres^ 
are  then  placed  down  the  room ;  and  now  a  curious  sight  may  be  seen.  About  twenty  ma 
(bakers)  come  in  and  range  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  tables.  A  lump  of  dough  is  haos^i 
to  the  nearest,  which  he  commences  kneading  and  knocking  about  with  aU  his  ntight  fior  akc 
3  or  4  minutes,  and  then  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbour,  who  does  the  same ;  and  so  oa  saeceasni* 
until  all  have  kneaded  it,  when  it  becomes  as  soft  as  new  putty,  and  ready  for  the  oven.  0: 
course,  as  soon  as  the  first  baker  has  handed  the  first  lump  to  his  neighbour,  another  is  eiva  t. 
him,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  quantity  of  dough  is  successively  kneaded  by  them  aU.  Tb: 
bakers'  wives  and  daughters  shape  the  loaves,  some  of  which  are  very  small,  I6r  the  ovco,  s 
which  they  are  baked  immediately.  The  ovens  are  very  large,  and  not  heated  by  fires  mtd^  tika 
but  a  quantity  of  twigs  of  the  herbs  of  sweet  marjoram  and  thyme,  which  cover  the  hiUs  in  pe» 
profusion,  are  put  in  the  oven  and  ignited.  They  heat  the  oven  to  any  exteiH  itK|aiied;  asi 
as  the  bread  gets  baked,  the  oven  gets  gradually  colder ;  so  the  bread  is  never  burnei 
They  knead  the  bread  in  Spain  with  such  force  that  the  palms  of  the  hand  and  the  second  iotsu 
of  the  fingers  of  the  bakers  are  covered  with  Coras ;  and  it  so  affects  the  chest  that  they  canooc 
work  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 

2526.-SEED  CAKES. 

Ingredient8.^4  eggs,  4  teacupfuU  of  sugar^  2  teacupfuls  of  butter,  i 
teacupful  of  imlk,  i  tablespoonfal  of  caraway  seeds,  ^  teaspoonfol  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  flour. 

Mode. — Beat  the  ingredients  well  togetherf  adding  the  flour  by  degrees 
nntil  a  paste  thick  enough  to  roll  out  is  made.  Make  into  sn^  cakes, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Time^^xo  to  15  minutes.   Average  Cost»  it. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2527.-8NOW   CAKE. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  tous-les'mois^  arrowroot  or  cornflour,  }  lb.  of 
white  pounded  sugar,  i  lb.  of  fresh  or  washed  salt  butter,  i  egg,  the  juice 
of  I  lemon. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream ;  then  add  the  egg,  previously  well 
beaten,  and  then  the  other  ingredients  ;  if  the  mixture  is  not  light,  add 
another  egg,  and  beat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it 
turns  white  and  light.  Line  a  flat  tin,  with  raised  edges, 
with  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper ;  pour  in  the  cake,  and 
put  it  into  the  oven.  It  must  be  rather  slow,  and  the  s»«ali.  fancy 
cake  not  allowed  to  brown  at  all.  If  the  oven  is  properly 
heated,  i  to  i^  hour  will  be  found  long  enough  to  bake  it.  Let  it  cool  a 
few  minutes,  then  with  a  clean  sharp  knife  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces, 
which  should  be  gently  removed  to  a  large  flat  dish  to  cool  before  putting 
away.    This  will  keep  for  several  weeks. 

Tijne.~i  to  i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  i«. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2528.-8NOW  CAKE. 

(A  Genuine  Scotch  Recipe,    Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  arrowroot,  i  lb.  of  pounded  white  sugar,  i  lb. 
of  butter,  the  whites  of  6  eggs ;  flavouring  to  taste,  of  essence  of  almonds, 
vanOla  or  lemon. 

Mode. — Beat  the  butter  to  a  oream  ;  stir  in  the  sugar  and  arrowroot 
gradually,  at  the  same  time  beating  the  mixture.  Whisk  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  them  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  well 
for  20  minutes.  Put  in  whichever  of  the  above  flavourings  may  be 
preferred ;  pour  the  cake  into  a  buttered  mould  or  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  i  to  i^^  hour. 

Time.— I  to  li  hour.  Average  Cost,  with  the  best  Bermuda  arrow- 
root, 25.  gd, ;  with  St.  Vincent  ditto,  zs, 

SnfBksieni  to  make  a  moderate-sized  cake. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2529.-SCRAP  CAKES. 

Ingredients.-r<&  lbs*  of  leaf^  or  the  inside  fat  of  a  pig ;  1}  lb.  of  flour, 
^  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  currants,  z  oz.  of  candied  lemon-peel,  ground 
allsspice  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  the  leaf,  or  flead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  into  small 
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pieces;  Put  U  into  a  lar^  dUh.  wWch  pUce  in  a  qm^^^^  ^^ 

that  it  does  not  burn,  and  in  a  *ort  time  it  *m  .  ^^  .^  .^ 

the  «naU  pieces  of  leaf  floating  on  m  ^^  ^^ 

Mof  these  that  the  cakes  '^i^f^'^^jade.  ^^ 

scraps  together.  P'»tt»^«"'2^*^*!'*f^te,  sugar,  candied 
rub  them  weU  together.    Add  Je  cur^ts^g^^.     ^,^^ 

r.«o  c*«.  el,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  *«  ^r^T-ient  cold  water  to 

all  the«,  ingredU  are  *e"^-^Vllf o^tT^,^  U  St^  shapes,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a  mce  P^^^f;  J^°".  "'ISutes.  These  are  very 
bake  the  cakes  in  a  quick  oven  fi~?^  »5  ^  2<.  nun  ^^^^^  ^^ 

economical  and  wholesome  cakes  f^^^^f^^ti^^Jhan  that  you  purchase, 
home,  produced  from  the  flead.  is  ^^"^'^"^^"fi  being  a  good  colour. 
To  p.;^ent  the  lard  from  bummg./^^tf>  ^^^^j'^^^^^^  J 
it  is  better  to  melt  it  in  a  jar  pl«ed  >n  a  J^-^'^P  ^j  its   >  U  i. 

water;  by  doing  it  in  this  manner,  there  wiU  be  no  cnau 

discolouring.  *,«ratfa  COBk.  «•  Kx'-  ^°^  ^^ 

Time.— 15  to  ao  mmutcs.    Average  *a»*, 

quantity.  ^         ^_.^ 

SniBoleut  to  make  3  or  4  dozen  cakes, 
seasonable  from  Septeniberto  March. 

it  a»fit  for  good  b,«ML  T^"^  ^hSh^w  .h2.2S5«  «»<>  Kro«  '/fdriS-S^ 
•ra  occasioned  by  nucroicopic  ningi,wnicn  ww  *»  matter  of »  deletertomj 

S!~i    TheSrmer  is  at  the  otmost  pains  "keep  away  owu»  ^^^  ituijmte 

know,  for  a  loog  Ume,  how  to  make  fennontea  pre«o. 

2530.-SCOTCH  SHORTBREAD. 

ingredient..-,  lbs.  of  flour.  4  lb  of  -™^- -Sfxr'oJ^eel 
butter;  i  lb.  of  pouuded  loaf  sugar.  \  oz.  of  caraway  seeos, 

almonds,  a  few  strips  of  candied  ^^^^^'^'^   ^^^     in  the  flonr.  and 
Mode.-Beat  the  Gutter  to  a  "^m.  g^^duafly  d«^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

add  the  sugar.  "—^  -f^^rlluUnto  small  pieces.    Woric^e 
^.^^■11^,^    We  unta  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  dmde  it  mto 

^^BSSaS^^^        jj;,,  roB  the  paste  out  square  to  the  tt«<to« 

.Bo.T...a».  ^f  Vb^ut  an  inch,  and  pinch  it  upon  all  «d«. 

Prick  it  well,  and  ornament  with  one  or  two  strips  of  candied  onmge- 
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peel.    Put  the  cakes  into  a  good  oven,  and  bake  them  from  25  to  3P 
minutes. 

Time.— 25  to  30  minutes.   Average  Cost,  forlhis  quantity,  25. 

BnfBioient  to  make  6  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note,— Where  the  flavour  of  the  caraway  seeds  is  disliked,  omit  thein«  and 
add  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  candied  peel, 


2S3r.-SCOTCH  OAT  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  double-dressed  Scotch  oatmeal,  i  02.  of  fat  t>r 
butter,  z  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda,  about  as  much  as  aviU  lay  on  a 
threepenny-bit. 

Mode. — Put  about  half  a  pound  of  meal  into  a  pint  basin,  and  have  a 
teacup,  into  which  put  a  small  piece  of  butter,  or  lard,  the  size  of  a  small 
baxel  nut,  and  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  pour  on  this  about  half  a 
teacup  of  hot  water,  stir  till  the  butter  and  soda  are  melted,  when  mix 
quickly  with  the  meal  in  the  basin  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  when 
the  mixture  is  quite  well  stirred,  turn  it  out  on  a  pasteboard,  and  mould 
it  quite  compactly,  keeping  it  round  and  flat,  and,  with  the  knuckles, 
spreading  it  gradually,  taking  care  lest  it  crack  at  the  edges ;  strew  plenty 
of  dry  meal  over  it  to  roll  it  out  with  the  crimped  roller,  and  every  now 
and  then  rub  the  surface  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  to  disengage  all  super* 
fluous  meal;  when  rolled  as  thin  as  an  old  penny-piece,  and  pretty  round, 
put  the  knife  in  the  centre  and  divide  it  into  three,  and,  having  your 
griddle  over  the  fire,  lay  the  cakes  on  the  hot  iron,  the  plain  side  down, 
and  as  they  get  done,  move  them  in  succession  from  a  cool  spot  to  a 
hotter.    You  may  knowt  by  pressing  the  nail  on  the  surface,  if  they  be 
baked  enough ;  they  will  not  be  doughy.    With  care  they  can  be  baked 
in  a  greased  frying-pan  with  a  trivet  underneath.    Then  move  them  fh>m 
over  the  fire  on  to  the  toaster  before  the  fire,  and  watch  that  they  dry 
gradually,  for  they  will  soon  bum ;  and  as  you  take  them  from  the  fire, 
stand  them  carefully  on  edge  till  they  are  quite  cold.    While  this  is  pro- 
ceeding over  the  fire  mix  more  cakes,  and,  when  one  is  ready  to  go  to  the 
toaster,  fill  up  the  vacant  place.    The  thick  cake  commonly  eaten  by  the 
working  classes  is  made  by  putting  a  quantity  of  meal  in  a  wooden  bowl 
or  can,  adding  cold  water  at  discretion,  mixing  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
then  kneading  it  into  shape  wholly  with  the  knuckles :  and  then  as  above 
described. 
Time.— xo  minutes  to  bake.   Average  Cost,  ji. 
Sufficient  to  make  6  cak^s, 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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253a.-SODA  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  flour,  1  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  ^  lb.  of 
currants,  i  egg,  a  gill  of  new  inilkt  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
mace  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar,  currants,  and 
seasoning,  beat  the  egg  well,  mix  with  the  egg  and  milk,  ]ea\nng  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  milk  to  mix  the  soda,  which  add  just  before  putting 
into  the  oven.  Bake  in  buttered  moulds.  Prick  with  a  knitting  needle ; 
if  this  comes  out  clean,  the  cakes  are  done  enough.  A  nice  cake  for  tea, 
or  an  invalid. 

Time.— 20  minutes  or  ^  hour.   Average  Coat^  is. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  , 

3S33.-«ODA  CAKE. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredienls.--^  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  <^  flour,  i  lb.  of  omrants,  i  lb.  of 
moist  sngar,  t  teacupful  of  milk,  3  eggs,  i  teaspoonfol  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Mode. — Rub  the  batter  into  the  flouTv  add  the  currants  and  sugar, 
and  mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk  the  eggs  well,  stir  them 
to  the  flour,  &c.,  with  the  milk,  in  which  the  soda  should  be  previously 
dissolved,  and  beat  the  whole  up  together  Mdth  a  wooden  spoon  or 
beater.  Divide  the  dough  into  two  pieces,  put  them  into  buttered  moulds 
or  cake-tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
mixture  must  be  extremely  well  beaten  up,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  after 
the  soda  is  added  to  it,  but  must  be  placed  in  the  oven  immediately. 
Great  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  cakes  are  quite  done  through, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  middle  of  them : 
if  the  blade  looks  bright  when  withdrawn,  they  are  done.  If  the  tops 
acquire  too  much  colour  before  the  inside  is  sufficiently  baked;  cover 
them  over  witii  a  piece  of  dean  white  paper,  to  prevent  them  from 
burning. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  zd. 

Soficient  to  make  2  small  cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time, 

2534— SAVOY  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— The  weight  of  4  eggs  in  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  weight 
of  7  in  fiour,  a  little  grated  lemon-rind,  or  essence  of  almonds,  or  orange- 
flower-water. 


sponge  Cake.  1141 

Mode.'^Break  the  7  eggs,  putting  the  yolks  into  one  basin  and  the 
whites  into  another.    Whisk  the  foniier,  and  mix  with 
them  the  sugar,  the  grated  lemon-rind,  or  any  other 
flavouring  to  taste ;  beat  them  well  together,  and  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  whisked  to  a  froth.    Put  in  the 
flour  by  degrees,  continuing  to  beat  the  mixture  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  butter  a  mould,  pour  in  the  cake,     savoy  cars  with 
and  bake  it  from  xj  to  ij  hour.    This  is  a  very  nice  cake        "stachios. 
for  dessert,  and  may  be  iced  for  a  supper-table,  or  cut  into  slices  and 
spread  with  jam,  which  converts  it  into  sandwiches. 

Time.— 4  to  x^  hour.   Average  CoBt»  is. 

SufBcient  for  x  cake. 

Beasonable  at  any  time. 

2S3S.-ALMOND  SPONGE  CAKE. 

(Good,) 
Ingredients.— Take  12  eggs  (leave  out  the  whites  of  8),  i  lb.  of  sifted 
white  sugar,  2  oz.  of  bitter  almonds,  i  lb.  of  sifted  flour. 

Mode. — Blanch  the  almonds  and  roll  like  a  paste. 
While  rolling  them,  wet  them  with  rose-water*    Vou  blanch 
them  by  putting  them  in  hot  water,  which,  will  take  the 
spoNGt  toAT     ^^  Break  the  eggs  in  a  bowl  and  break  them  up 

'    *     with  a  beater.    Add  the  sugar  and  beat  until  light  and 
creamy,  then  beat  the  almonds  in ;  thjen  add  the  flour,  stir  it  lightly,  bake 
in  a  square  pan,  and  cross  with  a  knife. 
Time.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is,  3^. 
Beasonable  at  any  time. 


2536-SPONGE  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— The  weight  of  8  eggs  in  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  weight 
of  5  in  flour,  the  rind  (jf  x  lepion,  i  tableapoonful  of 
brandy. 

Mode.— Put  the  eggs  into  one  side  of  the  scale, 
and  take  the  weight  of  8  in  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 

the  weight  of  5  in  good  dry  flour.     Separate  the  

yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs ;  beat  the  former,  spokgb  cake. 

put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  the  sugar,  and  let 
them  remain  over  the  fire  until  ynilk-warm,  keeping  them  well  stirred. 
Then  put  them  into  a  bksin,  add  the  grated  lemon-rind  mixed  vdth  the 
brandy,  and  stir  these  well  together,  dredging  in  the  flour  very  gradually* 
"Whisk  the  whites  of  the  egg&  to  &  very  stiff  froth,  stir  them  to  thd 
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flour,  &c.,  and  beat  the  cake  well  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  it  icw 
a  buttered  mould  strewn  with  a  little  finely-sifted  si^r. 
and  bake  the  cake  in  a  quick  oven  for  ij  boor.  Care 
must  be'taken  that  it  ia  put  into  the  oven  immediatdr. 
or  it  will  not  be  light.  The  flavouring  of  this  cake  may 
be  varied  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  almoads 
instead  of  the  grated  lemon-rind. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  i«.  si. 

Bnflioient  for  i  cake. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


TIM  Bopttaa.  or  Voiiay  Wteai,  is  not  arowa  to  »nj  fxtmi  citec^ 
owing  toita  inferior  qiudity  i  bat  it  is  notable  tor  i 
often  cultivated  on  allotment  grounds  and  r-  ' 


I  its  large  prodoce,  aW 

J  small  funis,  where  qoaa?:. 

rither'than  quaUty  is  dealredr  At  Wix,  in  Enex.  tke  s^^of  tbis  «J» 
has  produced,  without  artiadal  assistance,  four  thousandfold ;  some  oT^ 
ears  have  had  eleven  ofishoola,  and  have  containwi,  aIlosecbcr»  devee 
£oYr-:.\N  WHLAT.   grains  in  ooe  ear. 

2S37.-SPONGE  CAKE. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingrddieiits.-4  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  not  quite  {  pint  of  water,  3  eggs. 
I  lemon,  \  lb.  of  flour,  {  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  until  they  form  a  tbki 
syrup ;  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  pour  it  to  the  egg^,  which  should  beprevio«iT 
well  whisked ;  and  after  the  eggs  and  syrup  are  mixed  together,  continue 
beating  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Grate  the  lemon-rind,  mix  the  carfooiut; 
of  soda  with  the  flour,  and  stir  these  lightly  to  the  other  ingredients: 
then  add  the  lemon-juice,  and,  when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed,  poc: 
it  into  a  buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  rather  a  quick  oven  for  rather  mort 
than  I  hour.  The  remains  of  sponge  or  Savoy  cakes  answer  very  well  k: 
trifles,  light  puddings,  &c;  and  a  very  stale  one  (if  not  mouldy)  makes  a: 
excellent  tipsy-cake. 

Time.— Rather  more  than  i  hour.    Average  Ck>8t,  9<f. 

SufBcient  to  make  i  cake.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2S38.-8PONQE  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— Take  6  very  fresh  eggs;  the  weight  of  5  of  Ihem  in 
powdered  sugar,  and  of  3  in  very  fine  dry  flour,  rind  of 
I  lemon. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar  into  a  shallQw,  flat-bottomed 
dish,  and  break  the  eggs  on  to  it»  being  careful  to 
remove  the  white  gummy  part  that  will  be  seen  on  the 
yolk  of  each,  as  this  always  makes  a  cake  heavy.  Add 
to  this  the  grated  rind  of  a  small  lemon,  and  beat  the  sposgecao. 
whole  for  ao  minutes.    The  best  whisk  for  this  purpose  Is  that  in  the  fixa 


of  5  of  them  k 

A 
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of  a  spoon,  the  bowl  being  composed  of  open  w}re-work.  Then  sift  in 
the  flour,  stirring  as  Hghily  as  possible  till  all  is  mixed  in.  Put  into  a  well- 
buttered  tin  and  a  brisk  oven  immediately* 

Time.-i  to  i  hoar.  Average  Cost,  g^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time« 

2539.-TO  MAKE  SMALL  SPONGE  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— The  weight  of  5  eggs  in  flour,  the  weight  of  8  in  pounded 
loaf  sugar ;  flavouring  to  taste. 

Mode.—Let  the  flour  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  sugar  well  pounded  and 
sifted.  Put  the  eggs  and  the  sugar  into  a  basin  together,  and  set  it  over 
a  saucepan  of  hot  water.  Whisk  them  until  they  are  white  and  creamy, 
about  15  or  20  minutes.  Dredge  in  the  flour  very  quickly,  add  the  flavour* 
ing;  butter  the  tins  well,  pour  in  the  batter,  s^t  a  little  sugar  over  the 
cakes,  and  bake  them  in  rather  a  quick  oven,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
take  too  much  colour,  as  they  should  be  rather  pale.  This  is  a  very  good 
way  to  mix  all  sorts  of  light  cakes  with  a  good  many  eggs  in.  Remove 
them  from  the  tins  before  they  get  cold,  and  turn  them  on  their  faces, 
where  let  them  remain  until  quite  cold,  when  store  them  away  in  a  closed 
tin  canister  or  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle.  They  are  apt  to  stick  to  the 
tins,  which  should  not  be  washed,  but  greased  well  with  suet,  over  which 
fine  flour  or  sugar  is  dusted. 

Time.~^io  to  15  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.    Average  Oost,  id,  each. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2S40.-SODA   CAKE  FOR  TEA. 

Ingredients.—!  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of  butter,  \  pint  of  milk,  z  small  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  few  caraway  seeds,  about  6  oz.  of 
currants  and  raisins,  \  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  a  little  candied  peel,  i  or  2 
eggs. 

Mode.— Just  warm  the  butter  sufficiently  to  melt  it,  warm  the  milk 
also,  and  mix  the  carbonate  of  soda  very  smoothly  in  it.  Put  all  the 
dry  ingredients  together  first,  then  add  the  liquids ;  bake  at  once,  in  tins 
well  greased,  in  a  rather  slow  oven,  for  an  hour  or  more.  If  the  butter 
is  melted  in  the  tins  and  just  run  round  them,  it  answers  every  purpose. 

Time.— I  hour.   Average  Cost,  is.  id. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2S4I.-8TRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

Ingredients.-— Take  x  cup  of  soar  milk,  \  teaspoonful  of  soda,  \  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  i  cup  of  flour     - 
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Mode.— Mix  these  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  While  baking,  take 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  fttrawberries ;  mash  them  fine.  When 
the  cake  is  baked,  split  in  two,  and  butter  each  part. 

^^  Put  on  a  layer  of  sugar,  then  otrawberries,  then  sogar, 

•TRAWBBiiRY      then  the  top  of  cake,  and  serve  immediately. 
8Mo«T<AK«.        Time.— 10  to  15  minutes.    Average  Coet,  i** 
SeMonaUe  in  Jane  and  July. 

2542.-TEA-CAKE8. 

Ingredieilt8.^2  lt>8.  of  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  lb.  of  batter  or 
lard,  I  egg,  a  piece  of  German  yeast  the  size  of  a  walnut,  warm  milk. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  (which  should  be  perfectly  dry)  into  a  basin, 
mix  with  it  the  salt,  and  rub  in  the  butter  or  lard ;  then  beat  the  egg 
well,  stir  to  it  the  yeast,  and  add  these  to  the  flour  with  as  much  warm 
milk  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste,  and  knead  it  well. 
Let  it  rise  near  the  Are,  and,  when  well  risen,  form  it  into  cakes;  place 
them  on  tins,  let  them  rise  again  for  a  few  minutes  before  putting  them 
into  the  oven,  and  bake  fi'orTr'  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  These  are  very  nice 
with  a  few  currants  and  a  little  sugar  added  to  the 
other  ingredients;  they  should  be  put  in  after 
the  butter  is  rubbed  in.  These  cakes  should  be 
buttered,  and  eaten  hot  as  soon  as  baked ;  but,  when  stale,  th«y  are 
very  nice  split  and  toasted ;  or,  if  dipped  in  milk,  or  even  water,  and 
covered  with  a  basin  in  the  oven  till  hot,  they  will  be  almost  equal  to  new. 

Time.— i  to  \  hour.   Average  Cost,  io</. 

Boffioient  to  make  8  teacakcs. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

a543.-SMALL  TEA-CAKES. 

Ingredients.— 2  tcacupfuls  of  flour,  i  of  ground  rice,  i\  of  moist  sugar, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  2  02.  of  lard  or  dripping,  2  eggs,  lemon  to  taste. 

Mode. — Melt  the  butter  and  lard,  beat  well,  and  add  !t  to  the  flonr  and 
rice ;  then  the  eggs  and  sugar,  well  beating  them.  Mix,  and  bake  on  a 
tin  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— 15  minutes.   Average  Cost,  911. 

Sufficient  for  12  or  14  small  tea-cakes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

^544.-70  TOAST  TEA  CAKES. 

Mode. — Cut  each  tea-cake  into  three  or  four  sUces,  aceording  to  its 
thickness  ;  toast  them  on  both  sides  before  a  nice  dear  fire,  and  as  each 
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slice  is  done,  spread  it  with  batter  on  bot^  sides.  When  a  cake  is 
toasted,  pile  the  slices  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  cut  them  into  quarters, 
put  them  on  a  very  hot  plate,  and  send  the  cakes  immediately  to  table. 
As  they  are  wanted,  send  them  in  hot,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as,  if  allowed 
to  stand,  they  spoil,  unless  kept  in  a  muffin  plate  over  a  basin  of  boiling 
water. 


2545.-TENNIS-CAKE. 

IngredientB,— 1  lb.  of  flour,  }  lb.  of  butter,  }  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  lb.  of 
chopped  raisins,  2  oz.  of  almonds,  3  oz.  of  candied  peel,  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  a  lemon,  8  eggs,  preserved  cherries,  angelica,  icing. 

Mode. — Pound  the  sugar,  blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  whisk  the 
eg^s,  and  cut  the  peel  into  very  thin 
slices;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
dredge  in  the  flour,  add  the  sugar, 
raisins,  almonds,  peel  and  lemon,  and 
mix  well ;  then  beat  for  10  minutes  with 
the  eggs.  Line  a  cake*tin  with  buttered 
paper,  put  in  the  cake,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven  for  \^  hour.  Ice  the 
cake  with  white  icing,  and  before  it  is 
set  ornament  it  with  the  cherries  and  angeUca ;  the  latter  cat  as  leaves. 
Any  other  icing  may  be  used,  and  garnishing  such  as  fancy  may  dictate 

Time.— li^  to  1}  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s, 

Sufficient  for  one  good-sized  cake. 

Seasonable  for  a  tennis  afternoon  tea. 

Note.— An  iced  cak«.  gives  scope  for  a  great  many  pretty  ornamentations,  and 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  ICED  CAKES. 


the  accompanjring  designs  give  some  easily-executed  patterns    or  the  tops  of 
cakes,  suitable  for  cone-decoration. 


1 146       Recipes  far  Making  Breads  Biscuits  and  Cakes. 

2S46.-THANKSGIVING  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— Take  i  lb.  of  butter,  9  eggs,  i  lb.  of  sifted  loaf  sugar. 
I  lb.  of  flour,  i  a  nutmeg,  i  teaspoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  fi*^*^, 
ground,  2  oz.  of  candied  lemon  peel,  2  oz.  of  blanched  and  chopped 
almonds,  i  lb.  of  dried  currants. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  and  sngar  to  a  cream ;  add  the  eggs  well 
beaten,  mix  in  the  flour,  and  add    the   other    ingredients.    Beat    a' 
thoroughly  together,  and  bake  2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Coet»  3s. 

BeasonAble  at  any  time. 

2547— TIPTOP  CAKE. 

In^edients.— Take  2  lbs.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  sngar,  6 
eggs.  2  teacupfuls  of  raisins  chopped,  or  currants,  2  wineglasses  of  sherry, 
clove,  cinnamon,  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Beat  to  a  cream  the  butter  and  sngar;  add  the  eggs  beaten 
to  a  froth,  then  flour,  fruit,  and  spice,  lastly  the  wine.  Bake  on  tin  sheets 
and  drop  from  a  tablespoon.  This  recipe  makes  a  large  quantity,  and 
they  keep  fresh  a  long  time. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Ck)et,  35. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2S48-VANILLA  CAKE. 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  butter,  ^  lb.  of  pounded  sugar,  3  eggs,  ^  tea- 
cupful  of  new  milk,  i  lb.  of  dry  flour,  z  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder, 
essence  of  vanilla. 

Mode.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  beaten  egg 
yolks,  beat  some  minutes,  then  add  the  whites.  Pot  the  baking-powder 
in  the  milk,  add  it  to  the  above,  then  sift  in  the  flour,  and  beat  well, 
adding  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Finely-cut  candied  peel  may 
be  added,  or  substituted  for  the  vanilla,  if  liked.  Put  into  a  battered  tin 
and  bake  z  hour. 

Time.— z  hour.   Average  Cost,  gi. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2549.-WAFFLE8. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  6  eggs,  i  lb.  of  butter^  i  large  gill  of 
yeast,  salt,  flour. 

Mode. — Beat  the  eggs  and  melt  the  butter,  then  mix  aH,  adding  flour 
suflicient  to  make  them  as  thick  as  griddle*cakes.  Set  {hem  to  rise,  and 
bake  in  waflle-irons  obtainable  at  the  ironmonger's. 

Time.— zo  to  zs  minutes.   Average  Cost,  is.  jd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


Ysast  Cake.  ii^'^ 

2550.-WEB8TER  CAKE. 

Ingredients.—.}  cup  of  butter,  i  cup  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  3  cups  of  flour, 
i  cup  of  milk,  i  cup  of  currants,  nutmeg,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder. 

Mode.-'Mix  and  beat  the  above  ingredients  till  thoroughly  blended, 
then  put  into  a  buttered  mould,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Tim6.-4  hour.   Average  Cost,  8(/. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2551 -A  NICE  YEAST  CAKE. 

Ingrddients.— il  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  milk,  li  table- 
spoonful  of  good  yeast,  3'  eggs,  }  lb.  of  currants,  ^  lb.  of  white  moist 
sugar,  2  oz.  of  candied  peel. 

Mode. — Put  the  milk  and  butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  shake  it  round 
over  a  flre  until  the  butter  is  melted,  but  do  not  allow  the  milk  to 
get  very  hot.  Put  the  flour  into  a  basin,  stir  it  to  the  milk  and  butter, 
the  yeast,  and  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten,  and  form  the  whole 
into  a  smooth  dough.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place,  covered  with  a 
cloth,  to  rise,  and,  when  sufficiently  risen,  add  the  currants,  sugar,  and 
candied  peel  cut  into  thin  slices.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  line  2  moderate-sized  cake-tins  with  buttered  paper,  which  should 
be  about  six  inches  higher  than  the  tin ;  pour  in  the  -  mixture^  let  it 
stand  to  rise  again  for  another  half-hour,  and  then  bake  the  cakes  in 
a  brisk  oven  for  about  i^  hour.  If  the  tops  of  them  become  too  brown, 
cover  them  with  paper  until  they  are  done  through.  A  few  drops  of 
e^ence  of  lemon,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  may  be  added  when  the 
flavour  is  liked. 

Time.— From  i^  to  i^  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  lod. 

Sofflcient  to  make  2  moderate-sized  cakes, 

BeaBOnable  at  any  time. 

2S5IA.-YORK8HIRE  GINGER  CAKES. 

Ingredients.— 3  eggs,  i  pint  of  cream,  z  lb.  of  butter,  \  lb.  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  2}  oz.  of  groimd  ginger,  2  lbs.  of  flour,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Whisk  the  eggs  thoroughly,  add  the  cream,  and  beat.  Put 
these  into  a  saucepan,  stirring  till  warm;  add  the  butter,  sugar  and 
jjinger,  carefully  stirring  over  a  very  moderate  fire.  When  the  butter  has 
r.ielted  stir  in  the  flour,  adding  salt,  and  make  into  a  paste  (the  flour  must 
be  fine).     Roll  it  out  and  cut  it  in  cakes,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Time.-  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  zs,  lod. 

Seasonable  at  any  time 


CHAPTER    XLI. 
OSMSRAL  0B8XBVATI0N8  ON  MILK,  BUTTER,  0HEB8B  ft  SOOa 


MILK. 

2552.  Miik  is  obtained  only  from  the  class  of  animals  called  Mammalia, 
and  is  intended  by  Nature  for  the  nourishment  of  their  voong.  All  joung 
animals  live  upon  it,  and  it  alone,  for  the  first  months  of  life,  and  it  is  the 
only  food  that,  taken  alone,  can  support  adult  life.  The  fat  rises  in  the  form  erf 
cream  ;  curd  is  the  nitrogenous  matter,  and  the  whey  contains  sugar  of  milk 
or  lactose  with  saline  or  mineral  matter.  For  the  majority  of  those  who  lead 
wholesome,  simple  lives,  milk  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet ;  but  the  milk  of  each 
animal  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities,  and  as  that  of  the  cow  is  by  tir  the 
most  useful  to  us  in  this  part  of  the  world,  our  observations  will  chiefly  relate  to 
that  variety.  When  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and 
is  the  most  yellow  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  lactation.  Its  taste  is  agree- 
able,  and  rather  saccharine.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  water,  but  varies  somewhat  in  the  milk  procured  from  different  in- 
dividuals.   On  an  average,  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1030,  water  being  x. 

2553.  MUkf  as  it  is  drntcn  frotn  the  cow^  is  slightly  alkaline,  bui 
afterwards  lactic  acid  is  formed,  so  that  it  becomes  at  first  neutral,  then  acid,  and 
the  acidity  goes  on  increasing  until  it  is  easily  perceptible  to  taste.  This  acidity 
is  said  to  assist  in  the  nsmg  of  the  cream.  As  a  rule,  all  milk  that  is  sold  in  town 
is  more  or  less  acid.  Most  schemes  for  preserving  milk  fresh  consist  in  the  addi> 
tion  of  some  alkali  to  correct  this  acidity.  A  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  effica- 
cious, and  with  it  decidedly  sour  milk  can  often  be  boiled  without  curdling,  but  it 
gives  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Preparations  are  sold  of  which  the  principal  con- 
stituent is  boracic  acid,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  milk  that  comes  to  London 
is  treated  in  this  way.  Fortunately  for  the  consumer,  it  is  a  quite  harmless 
addition. 
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To  Keep  Milk.  1149 

The  small  cows  of  the  Aldeniev  or  Guernsey  breed  afiord  the  richest  inilk.  In 
some  parts  of  the  countiy  few  other  cows  are  kept,  but  they  are  not  so  hardy  as 
some  other  breeds,  and  they  do  not  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  great  favourites  with  dairy  farmers.  The  quality  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  milk  depends  greatly  on  the  food  and 
home  of  theanimal.  Large  numbers  of  cows 
are  kept  in  confined,  ill-ventilated  stables, 
and  are  fed  upon  brewers*  grains,  so  that  the 
milk  is  thin  and  poor,  and  unfit  for  food. 
Milk  from  an  animal  in  a  state  of  disease 
cannot  tend  to  produce  health  in  the  con-^ 
sumer.  Of  late  years  model  dairies,  under 
medical  inspection,  have  been  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  have,  no 
doubt,  had  a  share  in  improving  the  health  of  the  metropolis.  Milk  may  also  be 
a  carrier  of  infectious  disease  from  the  farm  where  it  is  produced  to  the  consumer. 
The  "  milk  epidemics"  of  fever  are  instances  of  this.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  buy  milk  only  at  places  where  reasonable  precaution  for  its  wholesomeness  is 
known  to  be  taken,  and  failing  this  knowledge-^perhaps  in  all  cases— milk  should 
be  boiled. 

2554.  Adulterated  Milk.  —Milk  is  more  frequently  adulterated  with  water 
than  with  anything  else.  The  best  popular  test  for  adulteration  by  water  is  by 
means  of  a  small  instrument  called  a  lactometer.  It  is  useful,  but  not  infallible, 
for  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  (as  has  been  said) 
1*030.  But  cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  and,  therefore,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
milk  with  an  excess  of  cream  will  not  stand  the  test  so  well  as  skimmed  or  poor 
milk.    However,  this  fault  is  rare,  for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  make 

butter  of  all  or  part  of  the  cream,  and  then  to  sell 
skimmed  milk  for  fresh.  This  is  easier  now  that 
mechanical  separators  have  in  large  dairies  almost 
superseded  the  old  plan  of  allowing  the  cream  to  rise. 
For,  by  the  old  plan,  the  twelve  hours  that  the  milk 
stood  was  long  enough  in  the  summer  for  it  to  turn  sour, 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  sale,  and  generall}^  went 
to  fatten  pigs.  Now,  while  the  milk  is  yet  warm  from  the  cow,  it  is  put  into  a 
large  reservoir,  and  from  thence  conducted  along  a  series  of  metal  pipes,  where 
it  rapidly  cools :  then  it  trickles  into  the  separator,  and  is  whirled  round  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  light  cream  is  thrown  to  the  top, 
while  the  heavier  milk  is  drawn  off  below,  completely  skimmed  and  perfectly  fresh. 

2555.  To  keep  Milk^—FoT  the  preservation  of  milk,  scrupulous  cleanliness 
is  the  first  necessity.  Not  only  must  the  pots  and  pans  be  scrubbed  and  scalded 
(that  every  dairy  woman  understands,  at  least,  in  theory),  but  the  dairy  must  be 
clean  and  well  ventilated  ;  in  it  no  open  drain,  no  meat  or  game  hanging  :  outside 
it  no  foul  heap  of  yard  refuse  or  decaying  matter.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to 
taint  the  milk  and  spoil  the  butter  than  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

Boiling  milk  preserves  it :  this  is  one  great  advantage  of  the  Devonshire  method 
of  butter-making  for  small  dairies.  And  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  addition 
of  soda  or  borax.  Soda  ma>r  very  well  be  put  in  if  the  milk  is  to  be  used  for  soups 
or  savouries,  as  the  flavour  is  then  disguised. 

2556.  Condensed  milk  in  tins  has  a  large  and  increasing  sale.  Fresh  milk 
is  evaporated  in  open  pans  until  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  the  water.  A  certain 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  then  added,  and  the  milk  is  sealed  down  in  tins,  when  it 
\yiU  keep  for  any  length  of  time.    The  objection  is  the  peculiar  flavour  that  milk 
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acquires  in  boiling,  but  this  is  not  of  conseouence  for  many  cooking  pnrpooes.  The 
excessive  sweetness  is  often  objectionable,  but  unsweetened  condensed  milk  nia> 
now  be  had.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  foods, 
especially  for  infants  and  children,  for  whom  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  fresh  milk 
cannot  be  obtained.  A  well-known  writer  says :  "  For  a  baby  not  fed  by  tbe 
mother,  condensed  milk,  rightly  mixed,  is  most  nourishing.  When  condensed 
milk  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  child,  then  inquiry  will  almost  certainly 
show  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  mixing,  and  not  in  the  condensed  milk.  The  con- 
stitution of  one  child  differs  from  that  of  another,  and  this  fact  most  keep  the 
careful  nurse  on  her  guard  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  any  peculiarities  of  diet 
that  may  be  necessary  in  consequence.  Remembering  this,  it  may  be  broadly 
asserted  that  a  healthy  child  will  do  well  on  condensed  milk  alone  for  the  first 
three  months*' 

2567.  Milk  carried  to  a  distance,  so  as  to  be  much  agiuted,  and 
cooled  before  it  is  put  into  pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never  throws  up  so  much, 
nor  such  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same  milk  had  been  put  into  pans  directly  after 
it  was  milked. 

2658.  'Milk,  consltiered  a/9  an  aliment,  is  of  such  importance  in 

domestic  economy  as  to  render  all  the  improvements  in  its  production  extremelr 
valuable.  To  enlarge  upon  the  antiquity  of  its  use  is  unnecessary ;  it  has  always 
been  a  favourite  fcxxl  in  Britain.  **LacUet  came  vivunt,"  siys  Cssar,  in  his 
Commentaries:  the  English  of  which  is,  "The  inhabitants  subsist  upon  flesh  and 
milk."  The  breed  of  the  cow  has  received  great  improvement  in  modem  times 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  which  she  affords ;  the  form  of 
milch  cows,  their  mode  of  nourishment  and  progress,  are  also  manifest  in  tbe 
management  of  the  dairy.  Although  milk  in  its  natural  state  be  a  fluid,  yet,  con- 
sidered as  an  aliment,  it  is  both  solid  and  fluid  :  for  no  sooner  does  it  enter  tbe 
stomach,  than  it  is  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  separated  into  curd  and 
whey,  both  of  these  being  extremely  nutritious.  Milk  of  the  human  subject  is  much 
thinner  than  cow's  milk ;  Ass^s  milk  comes  the  nearest  to  human  milk  oif  any  other. 
Goat's  milk  is  something  thicker  and  richer  than  cow's  milk :  Ewe's  milk  has  the 
appearance  of  cow*s  milk,  and  affords  a  larger  quantity  of  cream :  Man^s  milk 
contains  more  sugar  than  that  of  the  ewe ;  Camel's  milk  is  used  only  in  Africa ; 
Buffalo's  milk  is  employed  in  India. 

'  2559.  Value  of  Miik*— From  no  other  substance,  solid  or  fluid,  can  so 
great  a  number  of  distinct  kinds  of  aliment  be  prepared  as  from  milk ;  some 
forming  food,  others  drink ;  some  of  them  delicious,  and  deserving  the  name  of 
luxuries :  all  of  them  wholesome,  and  some  medicinal :  indeed,  the  variety  of 
aliments  that  seems  capable  of  being  produced  from  milk,  appears  to  be  quite 
endless.  In  every  age  this  must  have  oeen  a  subject  for  experiment,  and  every 
nation  has  added  to  the  number  by  the  invention  of  sone  peculiarity  of  its  own. 


BT7TTSR. 

2560.  Antiquity  of  Buiter^-^BecVrnzn,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions." 
states  that  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cooking,  nor 
was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  at  certain  meals,  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 
In  England  it  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  though  the  art  of  making 
cheese  is  said  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  to  have  been 
learned  from  their  conquerors.  The  taste  of  butter  is  peculiar,  and  very  unlike 
any  other  fatty  substance.  It  is  extremely  agreeable  when  of  the  best  quality ; 
but  its  flavour  depends  much  upon  the  food  given  to  the  cow5. 


Churnins. 
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2561.  Butter^  with  regard  to  its  dietetic  2^f'opertiefif  may  be 

regarded  nearly  in  the  light  of  vegetable  oils 
and  animal  £at8 ;  but  it  becomes  sooner  rancid 
than  most  other  fat  oils.  When  fresh,  it  can- 
not but  be  considered  as  very  wholesome ;  but 
it  should  be  quite  free  from  rancidity.  If 
slightly  salted  when  it  is  fresh,  its  wholesome- 
ness  IS  probably  not  at  all  impaired :  but 
should  it  Degin  to  turn  rancid,  salting  will  not 
correct  its  unwholesomeness.  When  salt 
butter  is  put  into  casks,  the  upper  part  next 
the  air  is  very  apt  to  become  rancid,  and  this 
rancidity  is  also  liable  to  affect  the  whole  cask. 

2562.  Different Butters^—EppingbutUr 

is  the  kind  most  esteemed  in  London.  Frtsh 
butter  comes  tol^ndon  from  Buckinghamshire. 
Suffolk.  Oxfordshire.  Yorkshire.  Devonshire, 
&c.  Cambridge  butter  is  esteemed  next  to  fresh ; 
Devonshire  butter  is  nearly  similar  in  quality  to  the  latter ;  Irish  butter  sold  in  London 
is  all  salted,  but  is  genially  good.  The  number  of  firkins  exported  annually  from 
Ireland  amounts  to  420,000,  equal  to  a  million  of  money.  Dutch  butter  is  in  good 
repute  all  over  Europe,  America,  and  even  India ;  and  no  country  in  the  world  is 
so  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  Holland  supplying  more  butter 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  any  country  whatever.  There  are  three  methods 
pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  butter: — In  one,  the  cream  is  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  in  that  state  it  is  converted  into  butter  bjr 
churning,  as  is  the  practice  about  Epping;  in  the 
other,  the  milk  is  subjected  to  the  same  process,  which 
is  the  method  usuallv  followed  in  Cheshire.  In  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  West  of  England  generally,  the 
milk,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is  heated  over 
a  stove  or  hot  water  pipes,  which  makes  the  cream  rise 
and  thicken  into  the  well-known  "  clotted  cream,'*  afterwards  very  readily  and 
quickly  turned  into  butter.  The  first  method  is  generally  said  to  give  the  richest 
butter,  and  the  last  the  largest  quantity,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  little  difference  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 

2563.  To  Make  Buttei\ — To  produce  this  useful  and.  when  well  made, 
delicious  necessary  for  our  table, 

various  means  are  employed.  Be* 
tween  the  primitive  mode  of  shak- 
ing milk  in  a  leathern  bottle  to  the 
elaborate  two-handled  churns  of 
present  dairy  repute,  lie  many  ex- 
periments in  butter-producing  and 
m  chum-making. 

2664.  Churning.  —  A  great 
many  different  churns  are  sold,  but 
the  secrets  of  good  butter-making        ^^^  -^ 
are  simpler  than  any,  and  applic- 
able to  all. 

The  first  is  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Everything  must  be  scalded  daily  with 
boiling  water,  rinsed  \nth  cold  water,  and  u§ed  wet.  Every  utensil  must  be  set 
put  in  the  open  air  every  day. 


FRSSH  BUTTER. 
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The  second  is  a  right  temperature  for  the  ctaam.  A  thermometar  wabaolntely 
necessary,  and  must  register  5^  to  60  degrees  when  churning  begins.  The  cream 
can  easily  be  warmed  by  staymg  in  the  kitchen  for  a  while,  or  cooled  by  being 
set  on  the  stones  in  a  draught,  or  with  ice.  or  with  salt  and  water.  But  if  it  is 
churned  too  hot  it  flies  up  in  a  froth--"  goes  mothery/*  as  country  people  say^ 
and  if  too  cold  the  butter  is  long  in  coming,  and  soft  when  come. 

An  even  stroke,  not  too  quick,  for  the  chum  handle  is  another  thing  to  re- 
member. 

A  dairy  that  is  cool  and  airy,  and  not  near  any  refuse  heaps  or  open  drains  is 
also  essential  to  success.    Milk  will  not  keep  sweet  in  a  close  ciairy. 

Butter,  under  these  conditions,  should  come  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  There 
then  remains  only  to  wash  it  quite  free  from  buttermilk,  which  is  better  dooA 
by  a  wooden  kneading  trough  than  by  the  hand.  Salt  is  generally  added  in  the 
proportion  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  for  each  three  lbs.  It 
should  be  dried  and  finely  powdered. 

Indifferent  butter  is  often  improved  by  washing  in  water  with  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then  kneading  with  sweet  mil^,  salt,  and  a  very  little  wlyte  sugar. 

2565.  Margarine,— A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  margarine  or 
"  bosch  "  butter.  Butter  and  margarine  are  classed  together  in  the  list  of  imports 
published  by  the  Custom  House  ofl&cials,  and  butter  and  margarine  were  sold 
together  to  the  general  public,  both  under  the  name  of  the  more  expensive 
product.  For  the  public  at  the  present  time  has  a  prejudice  against  margarine, 
and  will  not  buv  it  under  its  own  name  at  yd,  or  \id.  a  Dound.  though  it  found  a 
ready  sale  under  the  name  of  fresh  butter  at  douole  that  pnce.  An  Act 
has  now  been  passed  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  sale,  and  margarine  must  only 
be  sold  under  that  name,  while  butter  must  be  made  exclusively  of  milk  or 
cream.  Margarine  is  bought  by  pastry-cooks  and  bv  some  large  consumers  as 
well  as  by  retail  traders,  and  if  well  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  retail 
price,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  food  of  the  people,  who 
commonly  suffer  from  a  want  of  fatty  food.  Margarine  is  made  of  oleo-mar- 
garine.  the  oily  constituent  of  the  fat  of  animals,  melted,  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  milk  and  of  butter,  and  then  churned.  Afterwards  it  is  washed 
and  worked  like  butter,  and  made  up  to  imitate  the  kinds  most  indeinand.  If 
carefully  prepared  it  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  it  is  always  less  digestible  than 
butter,  and  it  often  is  carelessly  prepared  and  insufficiently  purified. 

In  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  two  months'  imports  m  the  early  part  of  1SS5. 
it  is  stated  that  butter  and  margarine  (then  call^  butterine)  were  received  in  the 
proportion  of  254,000  cwt.  of  butter  to  i56,63X  cwt.  of  margarine.  So  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  produce  imported  to  be  used  as  butter  is  declared  to  be 
dripping  adulterated  with  or  made  up  to  imitate  butter.  How  much  is  not 
declared  the  public  is  left  to  imagine. 

2566.  An  Easy  MetFwd  of  Wishing  the  BwtteK— Remove  the 

butter  from  the  chum,  pour  off  the  milk  or  butter-milk,  as  the  case  may  be. 
half  fill  the  chum  with  cold  water  (a  little  salt  may  be  added  to  the  water),  re- 
place planger  and  throw  back  the  butter,  and  operate  the  chum  as  before  for 
one  mmute.  This  process  will  extract  all  the  milk  from  the  butter,  which  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  sieve  to  allow  the  water  to  strain  from  it,  and  worVed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

2567.  To  SweetOfi  Rancid  BtUter.— There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this :  by  beating  it  in  lime  water  (water  in  which  a  pound  should  be  washed 
should  have  alx>ut  15  drops  of  chloride) :  by  scalding  with  boiling  water,  or  by 
washing  in  new  milk.  The  last-named  is  the  safest  and  best  method,  and  those 
who  live  some  way  from  the  place  from  whence  they  procure  their  supplies  of 
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butter,  and  who,  therefore,  have  to  buy  in  considerable  quantities,  may  be  g]ad 
to  know  a  way  in  which  rancid  butter  can  be  perfectly  sweetened.  The  butter 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  kneaded  iirst  in  new  milk,  where  it  will  lose  the 
acid  which  has  turned  it,  then  in  fresh  spring  water. 


GHSS8B< 

2568.  Cheese  is  the  Curd  of  Milkf  drieth-^This  curd,  or  casein, 
which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  whey  under  natural  conditions,  or  so  long  as  the 
milk  is  fresh,  has  the  curious  property  of  coagulating  by  the  addition  of  any  acid. 
Lactic  acid,  formed  in  the  milk,  serves  to  precipitate  the  curd  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  souring.  Curd  appears  as  a  first  stage  of  digestion  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  acid  of  the  stomach.  Lemon-juice  is  often  used  to  make  curd  for  cheese- 
cakes. In  cheese-making  "rennet "  or  "  runnet "  is  used — a  preparation  from 
the  stomach  of  the  calf;  or  in  some  countries,  principally  in  Holland,  a  Weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  substituted  for  the  rennet. 

2560.  Tfie  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows : — The  milk  is  heated  to 
blood-heat,  and  the  rennet  is  added.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  set, 
and  then  cut  and  slashed  to  run  the  whey  off;  presently  it 
is  put  into  a  vat  with  holes  at  the  bottom  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  salt,  and  is  subjected  to  increasing  pressure 
until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  and  firm  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
vat  and  dried,  a  process  that  often  lasts  many  months. 
The  best  cheese  is  made  of  new  milk,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tains fat  besides  the  curd.  Skimmed  milk  cheeses  are 
hard  and  indigestible.  In  fact,  no  cheese  is  easy  of  diges- 
tion, which  probably  accounts  for  its  not  being  an  uni- 
versal food ;  it  has  almost  every  other  virtue,  being  cheap, 
portable,  easy  to  store  and  palatable.  In  every  pound 
of  cheese  we  have  as  much  solid  food  as  in  a  pound  of 
lean  meat,  and  the  food  is  of  the  flesh-forming  kind, 
ordinarily  so  scarce  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
Mattieu  Williams,  in  his  "  Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  points 
out  that  it  is  much  more  digestible  if  it  is  heated  and 
dissolved  in  milk  or  water  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
addition  of  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  hastening 
its  solution.  The  plan  is  worth  the  practical  attention  of  cooks.  Cooked  cheese 
is  commonly  overheated  until  it  becomes  tough  and  homy,  and  far  more  indi- 
gestible than  it  was  when  cooking  began. 

2570.  To  Choose  CIieese.—The  taste  and  smell  are  the  best  indications  of 
quality.  There  is  so  much  difference  of  taste  in  cheese  that  jt  is.  almost  alone  of 
all  foods,  tasted  by  the  customers  before  purchasing.  A  good  cheese  has  rounded 
edges  and  sides,  and  when  a  piece  is  rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  melts  and 
seems  smooth.  The  bulging  should  not  be  great,  however,  as  that  would  indicate 
slight  fermentation,  and  it  ought  to  be  flat  at  the  top.  A  poor  cheese  has  sharp 
edges,  and  is  crumbly  and  dry.  Skim-milk  cheese  may  be  good  of  its  kind,  but 
is  never  what  is  known  as  •'  fat "  cheese. 

A  good  Stilton  is  considered  the  finest  of  our  cheeses,  but  it  may  be  said  there 
is  no  cheese  that  varies  in  quality  so  much  as  this— perhaps  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  kept  so  long  before  it  is  fit  for  eating— sufficient  care  not  being 
given  during  the  time.  The  old-fashioned  practice  of  pouring  port  wine  into 
Stilton  is  seldom  resorted  to  now.  when  we  buy  our  cheeses  ripe  and  fit  for  table. 
It  is  well  imitated  in  Americsu 
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2571.  The  2>t*^inclpal  varieties  of  cheese  used  in  England  are  the 
following :— Cheshire  Cheese,  famed  all  over  Europe  for  its  rich  quality  and 
fine  piquant  flavour.  It  is  made  of  entire  new  milk,  the  cream  not  being  taken  off. 
Gloucester  Cheese  is  much  milder  in  its  taste  than  the  Cheshire.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese—single  and  double.  Single  Gloucester  is  made 
of  skimmed  milk,  or  of  milk  deprived  of  half  the  cream ;  Double  Gloucester 
is  a  cheese  that  pleases  almost  every  palate :  it  is  made  of  the  whole  milk  and 
cream.  Stilton  Cheese  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  one  day  to  the  entire 
milk  of  the  next :  it  was  first  made  at  Stilton,  in  ILeicestershire.  Gorgonzola 
strongly  resembles  Stilton,  and  has  a  large  sale.  Much  is  now  made  in  England 
to  imitate  the  original.  Sage  Cheese  is  so  called  from  the  practice  of  colouring 
some  curd  with  bruised  sage,  marigold-leaves,  and  parsley,  and  mixing  this  with 
some  uncoloured  curd.  With  the  Romans,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  this 
practice  was  extensively  adopted.  Cheddar  Cheese  is  manufactured  principally 
at  Pennard,  near  Cheddar,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  well-known  cheese  we 
consume.  American  Cheddar  is  considered  the  best  of  those  cheeses  sold  as 
American.  Brickbat  Cheese  has  nothing  remarkable  except  its  form.  It  is 
made  by  turning  with  rennet  a  mixture  of  cream  and  new  milk.  The  curd  is  pat 
into  a  wooden  vessel  the  shape  of  a  brick,  and  is  then  pressed  and  dried  in  the 
usual  way.  Dunlop  Cheese  has  a  peculiarly  mild  and  rich  taste :  the  best  is 
made  entirely  from  new  milk.  New  Cheese  (as  it  is  called  in  London)  is  made 
chiefly  in  Lmcolnshire,  and  is  either  made  of  all  cream,  or,  like  Stilton,  by 
adding  the  cream  of  one  day's  milking  to  the  milk  that  comes  immediately  from 

the  cow :  they  are  extremely  thin,  and  are 
compressed  gently  two  or  three  times,  turned 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  eaten  new  with  rad- 
ishes, salad,  &c.  Skimnned-Milk  Cheese 
is  made  in  most  dairy  coontries,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  peasantry,  but  is  not  generally  ex- 
ported.  There  are  some  exceptions,  such  as 
the  Parmesan  Cheese,  made  in  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
cheese,  and  made  entirely  of  skimmed  cow's 
milk.  The  high  flavour  which  it  has  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  rich  herbage 
of  the  meadows  of  the  Po,  where  the  cows 

_  ^__      are  pastured.    The  best  Parmesan  is  kept 

STiLTOM  cHBBSB.  for  three  or  four  years,  and  none  is  carried 

to  market  till  it  is  at  least  six  months  old. 
Dutch  Cl.eese  derives  its  peculiar  pungent  taste  from  the  practice  adopted  in 
Holland  of  coagulating  the  milk  with  muriatic  acid  instead  of  rennet.  Swiss 
Cheeses,  in  their  several  varieties,  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fine  flavour. 
That  from  Gruydre,  a  bailiwick  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  is  best  known  in 
England.  It  is  flavoured  by  the  dried  herb  of  Melilotos  officinalis  in  powder. 
Cheese  from  milk  and  potatoes  is  manufactured  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony.  Cream 
Cheese,  although  so  called,  is  not  properly  cheese,  but  is  nothing  more  than 
cream  dried  sufficiently  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  All  cheeses  are  imitated  in 
countries  and  places  other  than  those  from  which  they  get  their  conventional 
names.  Cheese  is  also  made  of  skimmed  milk  mixed  with  animal  fats  or  "  bosch  " 
butter  in  the  place  of  the  cream  that  has  been  removed  for  sale.  Camembert 
is  a  Brittany  cheese,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  cream  cheeses,  it  being  richer 
than  most ;  it  is  a  small  flat  cheese  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  dark  rind. 
Roquefort  is  a  very  rich  cheese,  made  in  the  South  of  France,  from  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Like  Stilton,  it  has  to  be  kept  a  considerable  time  before  it 
is  sufficiently  ripe  for  eating.    Shabzieger  is  a  cneese  exceedingly  strong  both 
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ill  smell  and  taste,  and  for  that  reason  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  some  and  a 
cheese  to  be  avoided  by  others.  An  excellent,  but  little  known  English  cheese. 
is  one  called  Wensleydalep  which  takes  its  name  from  the  place  in  which  it  is 
made,  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire.  This  cheese  has  the  characteristics  of 
Stilton,  and  is  rich  in  quality.  Dorsetshire  yields  us  a  very  good  cheese  called 
Blue  veiny,  from  its  blue-veined  appearance.  It  may  be  compared  to  Stilton 
in  flaTour,  bnt  is  less  rich,  being  made  entirely  from  skimmed  milk. 

BOGS. 

2572.  The  Nutritive  Properties  of  Eggs.— Although  the  qualities 
of  those  belonging  to  different  birds  vary  somewhat,  there  is  only  one  opinion  as 
to  their  nutritive  properties.  Those  of  the  common  hen  are  most  used.  The 
quality  of  eggs  depends  much  upon  the  food  given  to  the 
hen.  Eggs  in  general  are  considered  most  easily  digestible 
when  little  subjected  to  the  art  of  cookery.  The  lightest  way 
of  dressing  them  is  by  poachi^,  which  is  effected  by  putting 
them  for  a  minute  or  two  mto  brisk  boiling  water:  this 
coagulates  the  external  white,  without  doing  the  inner  part 
too  much.    Eggs  are  much  better  when  new-laid  than  a  day  „g„g,  ,^^3^ 

or  two  afterwards.  The  usual  time  allotted  for  boiling  eggs 
in  the  shell  is  3  to  3}  minutes :  less  time  than  that  in  boiling  water  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  solidify  the  white,  and  more  will  make  the  yolk  hard  and  less 
digestible:  it  is  very  difficult  to  gtuss  accurately  as  to  the  time.  Great  care 
should  be  emplo^ea  in  putting  them  into  the  water,  to  prevent  cracking  the 
shell,  which  inevitably  causes  a  portion  of  the  white  to  exude,  and  lets  water 
into  the  egg.  Eggs  aie  often  beaten  up  raw  in  nutritive  beverages.  Eggs  are  em- 
ployed in  a  very  great  many  articles  of  cookery,  entries,  and  entremets,  and  they 
form  an  essential  ingredient  in  pastry,  creams,  flip,  &c.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
that  they  should  be  quite  fresh,  as  nothing  is  worse  than  stale  eggs.  Cobbett 
justly  says,  stale,  or  even  preserved  eggs,  are  things  to  be  run  from,  not  after. 

2573.  The  metropolis  is  sttppUed  fvith  eggs  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  are  likewise  largely  imported  from  various  places  on  the 
Continent ;  as  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  It  appears 
from  official  statements  mentioned  in  McCulloch*s  "  Commercial  Dictionary," 
that  the  number  imported  from  France  alone  amounts  to  about  60,000,000  a 
year ;  and  supposing  them  on  an  average  to  cost  fourpence  a  dozen,  it  follows 
that  we  pay  our  Continental  neighbours  above  jf  83,000  a  year  for  eggs. 

2574.  The  eggs  of  different  birds  vary  much  in  size  and  colour. 
Those  of  the  ostnch  are  the  fairest :  one  laid  in  the  menagerie  in  Paris  weighed 
2  lbs  14  oz.,  held  a  pint,  and  was  six  inches  deep  ;  this  is  about  the  usual  size  of 
those  brought  from  Africa.  Travellers  describe  oshich  eggs  as  of  an  agreeable 
taste :  they  keep  longer  than  hens'  eggs.  Drinking^upe  are  often  made  of  the 
shell,  which  is  very  strong.  The  eggs  of  the  turkey  are  almost  as  mild  as  those 
of  the  hen ;  the  egg  of  the  goose  is  large,  but  well-flavoured.    Ducks'  eggs  have  a 

rich  flavour ;  the  albumen  is  slightly  transparent,  or  bluish,  when 

4^         set  or  coagulated  by  boiling,  which   requires  less  time  than  hens* 

C  tt        c?Ss-    Gninea-fowW  eggs  are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  those  of 

^J^    the  hen.    Eggsofc(^>7i/ofletf  are  generally  coloured,  pften  spotted;  and 

(^^^9B  the  taste  generally  partakes  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  bird  they 

^H^V   belong  to.    Those  of  land  birds  that  are  eaten,  as  the flover,  lapwing, 

^^^     ruff,  &c,,  are  in  general  much  esteemed  ;  but  those  of  sea-fowl  have, 

'"TJ"      more  or  less,  a  strong  fishy  taste.    The  eggs  of  the  tuHle  are  very 

nnmerous ;  they  consist  of  yolk  only,  without  shell,  and  are  dclicioua. 

The  average  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  in  the  shell  is  2  oz. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
2S7S-SEPARATION  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

Mode.--If  it  be  desired  that  the  milk  should  be  freed  entirely  froi: 
cream,  it  is  generally  poured  into  a  very  shallow  broad  pan  or  dish,  not 

more  than  i\  inch  deep,  so  that  Ibe 
cream  has  not  to  rise  through  a  great 
depth  of  milk.  A  system  of  deep  set- 
ting is  common  in  America,  but  is  oot 
much  in  vogue  here.  In  cold  and  vet 
weather,  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  it  is  ui 
summer  and  warm  weather,  and  the 
morning's  milk  is  always  richer  than 
the  evening's.  The  last- drawn  milL 
of  each  milking,  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, is  richer  than  the  first-drawn,  and  on  that  account  should  be  set 
apart  for  cream.  Milk  should  be  shaken  as  Httle  as  possible  when  carried 
from  the  cow  to  the  dairy,  and  should  be  strained  into  the  pans  very 
gently.  Persons  not  keeping  cows  may  always  have  a  little  cream, 
provided  the  milk  they  purchase  be  pure  and  unadulterated.  As  soon  as 
it  comes  in,  it  should  be  poured  into  very  shallow  open  pie-dishes,  and  set 
by  in  a  very  cool  place,  and  in  7  or  8  hours  a  nice  cream  should  hax-e 
risen  to  the  surface. 

MUk  U  Uie  most  complete  of  all  articles  of  food ;  that  is  to  say,  it  contains  all  the  elemeflts 
vihich  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human  body.  It  often  disa^ees  with  people  of  aedeulam 
habits  or  bilious  temperament.  Bot,  if  exercise  can  be  taken  and  a  little  petience  shown,  ^riuk  tbr 
system  accommodates  itself  to  a  new  regimen,  this  article  of  diet  is  excellent  for  the  mejorirr  oi 
people:  especially  for  those  who  have  suffered  much  from  emotional  disturbances, or  whose 
stomachs  are  in  a  relaxed  condition  owine  to  disease  or  to  nnhealthy  modes  of  life.  But  there  air 
really  constitntions  which  cannot  Uke  to  It ;  and  tkey  should  not  be  forced.  Of  milk  in  the  sick- 
room we  speak  in  another  place. 
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2576.~TO  KEEP  MILK  AND  CREAM  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Mode. — When  the  weather  is  very  warm,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  milk  from  turning  sour  and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  should  be 
scalded,  and  it  will  then  remain  good  for  a  few  hours.  It  niast  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  boilt  or  there  will  be  a  skin  instead  of  a  cream 
upon  the  milk ;  and  the  slower  the  process,  the  safer  will  it  be.  A  very 
good  plan  to  scald  milk,  is  to  put  the  pan  that  contains  it  into  a  saucepan 
or  wide  kettle  of  boiUng  water.  When  the  surface  looks  thick,  the  milk  is 
sufficiently  scalded,  and  it  should  then  be  put  away  in  a  cool  place 
in  the  same  vessel  that  it  was  scalded  in.  Cream  may  be  kept  for 
24  hours,  if  scalded  witboat  sugar ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  the  latter 
ingredient,  it  will  remain  good  double  the  time,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
All  pans,  jugs  and  vessels  intended  for  milk,  should  be  kept  beautifully 
clean,  and  well  scalded  before  the  milk  is  put  in,  as  any  negUgence  in 
this  respect  may  cause  large  quantities  of  it  to  be  spoiled ;  and  milk 
should  never  be  kept  in  vessels  of  zinc  or  copper.  Milk  may  be  preserved 
good  in  hot  weather,  for  a  few  hours,  by  placing  the  jug  which  contains  it 
in  ice,  or  very  cold  water :  or  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be 
introduced  into  the  liquid.  The  salt  soapy  flavour  of  the  soda  is  dis- 
guised  in  milk  soups  and  savorie^. 

Milk,  when  of  good  quality,  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour :  the  cream  always  comes  to  the  top ; 
the  welUkoown  milky,  odour  is  strong;  it  will  boll  without  altering  its  appearance,  in  these 
respecu:  the  ottfe  bfaRfders  wbidi  ar»c  oo  tb^  fturface  iM  renew  tfiemMlvea  if  broken  by  the 
spoon.  To  boil  milk  is*  in  fact,  the  simplest  wav  of  testing  its  quality.  The  commonest  adultera- 
tions of  milk  are  not  of  a  hnrtful  character.  It  is  a  good  deal  thinned  with  water,  and  sometimes 
thickened  with  a  little  starch,  or  coloured  with.yolk  of  eg£,  or  even  saffron ;  but  these  processes 
have  nothing  murderous  in  them,  supposing  the  water  tobe  pure. 

2577.--CURD8  AND    WHEY. 

Ingredients.— A  very  small  piece  of  rennet,  |  gallon  of  milk. 

Mode. — Procure  from  the  butcher's  a  small  piece  of  rennet,  which  is 
the  stomach  of  the  calf,  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  scoured  and  well 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  stretched  on  sticks  to  dry*  Pour  some  boiling  water 
on  the  rennet,  and  let  it  remain  for  6  hours ;  then  use  the  liquor  to  turn  the 
milk.  The  milk  should  be  warm  and  fresh  from  the  cow;  if  allowed  to  cool, 
it  must  be  heated  till  it  is  of  a  degree  quite  equal  to  new  milk ;  but  do  not 
let  it  be  too  hot.  About  a  tablespoonful,  or  rather  more,  would  be 
sufficient  to  turn  the  above  proportion  of  milk  into  curds  and  whey  ;  and, 
whilst  the  milk  is  turning,  let  it  be  kept  in  rather  a  warm  place.  Prepared 
rennet  can  be  bought  in  bottles,  and  to  use  it  saves  much  time  and  trouble. 

Time.— From  a  to  3  hours  to  turn  the  milk.    Seasonable  at  anytime. 

2578.— DEVONSHIRE  CREAM. 
Mode. — ^The  milk  should  stand  iz  hours  in  the  winter,  half  that  time  or 
less  when  the  weather  is  very  warm.    The  milk-pan  is  then  set  on  a  stovCf 
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and  should  there  remain  till  the  milk  is  quite  hot ;  but  it  must  not  boil 
or  there  will  be  a  thick  skin  on  the  surface.  When  it  is  sufficiently  donr. 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  look  thick,  and  small  rings  appear.  The 
time  required  for  scalding  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan  and  tbe 
heat  of  the  fire  ;  but  the  slower  it  is  done  the  better.  The  pan  should  be 
placed  in  the  dairy  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  scalded,  and  skimmeci 
the  following  day.  This  cream  is  so  much  esteemed  that  it  is  sent  to  tbe 
London  markets  in  small  square  tins  and  jars,  and  is  exceedingly  delicioas 
eaten  with  fresh  fruit.  In  Devonshire,  butter  is  made  from  this  cream, 
and  is  usually  very  firm. 

3579— DEVONSHIRE   JUNKET. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  pint  of  new  milk  allow  x  dessertspoonful  of 
brandy,  i  dessertspoonful  of  sugar,  and  i  teaspoonful  of  prepared  rennet: 
such  as  is  sold  in  bottles;  thick  cream,  pounded  cinnamon,  or  grated 
nutmeg. 

Mode. — Make  the  milk  blood-warm  ;  put  it  into  a  deep  dish  with  the 
brandy,  sugar  and  rennet ;  stir  it  all  together,  and  cover  it  over  until  it  L< 
set.  Then  spread  some  thick  or  clotted  cream  over  the  top,  grate  som? 
nutmeg,  and  strew  some  sugar  over,  and  the  dish  will  be  ready  to  senr. 

Time.— About  2  hours  to  set  the  milk.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

258o.~TO  KEEP  AND  CHOOSE  FRESH  BUTTER. 
Mode. — Fresh  butter  should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  cool  and  airy  place, 
and  in  as  large  a  mass  as  possible.  Mould  as  much  only  as  is  required. 
as  the  more  surface  is  exposed,  the  more  liability  there  will  be  to  spoil : 
and  the  outside  very  soon  becomes  rancid.  Fresh  butter  should  be  kept 
covered  with  white    paper.      For  small  larders,  butter-coolers,  of  reJ 

brick  are  now  very  much  used  for  keeping 
fresh  butter  in  warm  weather.  These  coolers 
are  made  with  a  large  bell-shaped  cover,  into 
the  top  of  which  a  little  cold  water  should  be 
poured,  and  in  summer  time  very  frequentiy 
■uTTSK-DxsH.  chaugod ;    and  the   butter   must    be   kefvt 

covered.  These  coolers  keep  butter  remark- 
ably firm  in  hot  weather,  and  arc  extremely  convenient  for  those  whose 
larder  accommodation  is  limited. 

In  choosing  fresh  butter,  remember  it  should  smell  deliciously,  and  be 
of  an  equal  colour  all  through ;  if  it  smells  sour  it  has  not  been  sui&ciently 
washed  from  the  buttermilk ;  and,  if  veiny  and  open,  it  has  probably  been 
worked  with  a  staler  or  an  inferior  sort.  Butter  often  has  water  worked 
into  it  to  increase  the  weight,  and  th«  more  salt  it  is  the  more  water  it 
will  take  up, 
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2581— TO  PRESERVE  AND  TO  GHOOSE   SALT 
BUTTER. 

Mode. —  In  large  families,  where  salt  butter  is  purchased  a  tub 
at  a  time,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  butter  out, 
and,  with  a  clean  knife,  to  scrape  the  outside ;  the  tub  should  then  be 
wiped  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  sprinkled  all  round  with  salt,  the  butter 
replaced,  and  the  lid  kept  on  to  exclude  air.  It  is  necessary  to  take  these 
precautions,  as  sometimes  a  want  of  proper  cleanliness  in  the  dairymaid 
causes  the  outside  of  the  butter  to  become  rancid,  and  if  the  scraping  be 
neglected,  the  whole  mass  would  soon  become  spoiled.  To  choose  salt 
butter,  plunge  a  knife  into  it,  and  if,  when  drawn  out,  the  blade  smells 
rancid  or  unpleasant,  the  butter  is  bad.  The  layers  in  tubs  will  vary 
greatly,  the  butter  being  made  at  different  times ;  so  to  try  if  4he  whole 
tub  be  good,  the  cask  should  b6  unbooped,  and  the  butter  tried  between 
the  staves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  butter  is  extracted  from  cream,  or  from 
unskimmed  milk,  by  the  churn.  Of  course  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of 
the  milk,  and  winter  butter  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as  spring  butter. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  about  rancid  butter.  Nobody  eats  it  on 
bread,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cooking,  in  forms  in  which  the  acidity 
can  be  more  or  less  disguised.  So  much  the  worse ;  it  is  almost  poisonous, 
disguise  it  as  you  may.  Never,  under  any  exigency  whatever,  be  tempted 
into  allowing  butter  with  even  a  soupgon  of  "  turning  "  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  dish  that  appears  on  your  table.  And,  in  general,  the 
more  you  can  do  without  the  emplojmient  of  butter  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  heat,  the  better.  The  woman  of  modern  times 
is  not  a  "  leech,"  but  she  might  often  keep  the  "  leech  "  from  the  door  if 
she  would  give  herself  the  trouble  to  invent  innocent  sauces. 

2582.-IVIOULDED  BUTTER. 

(For  Moulding  Fresh  Butter,) 
Mode.— Butter-moulds,  or  wooden  stamps  for  moulding  fresh  butter, 
are  much  used,  and  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  shapes.    In  using 
them,  let  them  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
before  the  butter  Is  pressed  in,  they  should  be 
scalded,  and  then  well  wetted  with  cold  water  ; 
the  butter  must  then  be  pressed  in,  the  mould 

opened,  and  the  perfect  shape  taken  out.  The  

butter  may  be  then  dished,  and  garnished  i^ith       '*'•"  **^.  •*^"°  ■'"'*^ 
a  wreath. of  parsley,  if  for  a  cheese  course ;  if  for  breakfast,  piit  it  into  ah 
ornamental  butter-dish,  with  a  little  water  or  ice  at  the  bottom,  should, 
the  weat)ier  be  very  Warm. 


"\ 
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2585.— TO  CLARIFY   BUTTER  FOR  ffOTTINa 

Mode. — Put  a  vessel  with  your  t>utt^r  in  it  into  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water,  placing  it  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  is  melted,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  clear  off  the  scum,  and  again  warm  it  gently.  When  this 
butter  is  removed  from  pots  that  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  it  ^ill  do 
excellently  for  common  pie-crust,  basting,  &c 

2584.-CURLED   BUTTER. 

Mode. — ^Tie  a  strong  cloth  by  two  of  the  comers  to  an  iron  hook  in 
the  wall ;  make  a  knot  with  the  other  two  ends,  so  that  a  stick  might  pass 
through.    Put  the  butter  into  the  cloth ;  twist  it  tightly  over  a  dish,  into 

which  the  butter  will  fall 
through  the  knot,  so  fonning 
small  and  pretty  little  strings. 
The  butter  may  then  be  gar- 
nished with  parsley,  if  to  senv 
with  a  cheese  course;  or  it 
may  be  sent  to  table  plain  for 
breakfast,  in  an  ornamental  dish.  Squii*ted  butter  for  garnishing  hams, 
salads,  eggs,  &c.,  is  made  by  forming  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  in  the  shape 
of  a  comet,  and  squeezing  the  butter  in  fine  strings  from  the  hole  at  the 
bottom.  Scooped  batter  is  made  by  dipping  a  teaspoon  or  scooper  in 
warm  water,  and  then  scooping  the  butter  quickly  and  thin.  In  warm 
weather  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  heat  the  spoon. 

2585.-FAIRY  BUTTER. 

IngredienlXL— The  yolks  of  2  hard-boiled  eggB,  1  tablespoonfiil  of 
orange-flower-water,  2  tablespooafhls 
of  pounded  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  fresh  butter. 

Mode. — Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
smoothly  in  a  mortar,  with  the  orange- 
flower-water  and  the  sugar,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  fine  paste  ;  add 
the  butter,  and  force  all  through  an 
old  but  clean  cloth  by  wringing  the 
cloth  and  squeezing  the  butter  very 
hard.  The  butter  will  then  drop  on 
the  plate  in  large  and  small  pieces, 
according  to  tha- holes  in  the  cloth. 
Plain  butter  may  be  done  in  the  same 
manner,  and  is  very  quickly  prepared, 
besides  having  a  very  good  effect. 

Batter.— White^oloured  bntter  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as  the  vellow ;  but  the  ycUow  colour 
is  often  artificially  proniuced,  by  the  introduction  of  colouring  SMtter  into  the  ehen. 
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2586.-ANCHOVY    BUTTER. 

Ingredients.— To  every  lb.  of  butter  allow  six  anchovies,  i  small 
>unch  of  parsley. 

Mode. — Wash,  bone,  and  pound  the  anchovies  well  in  a  mortar ;  scald 
he  parsley,  chop  it,  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve ;  then  pound  all  the  ingre- 
iients  together,  mix  well,  and 
nake  the  butter  into  p^ts  im- 
nediately.  This  makes  a  pretty 
iish,  if  fancifully  moulded,  for 
:)reakiast  or  supper,  and  should 
36  garnished  with  parsley.  It 
s  also  pretty  for  entremets. 

Average  Cost,  is.  8d, 

Sufficient  to  make  2  dishes, 
A'ith  4  pats  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  brittanv  butter. 

Butter  mav  be  kept  fresh  for  ten  or  twelve  days  by  a  very  simple  process.  Knead  it  well  in 
^.old  water  till  the  buttermilk  is  extracted ;  then  put  it  in  a  glazed  jar,  which  invert  in  another, 
putting  into  the  Utter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  exclude  the  air.  Renew  the  water  every 
lay. 

2587.-LOB8TER   BUTTER. 

Ingredients. — Lobster  coral,  fresh  butter,  salt  and  cayenne. 

Mode.~Rub  down  in  a  mortar  the  coral,  and  add  to  it  the  butter, 
blending  them  well  together.  According  to  the  quantity  of  coral  must  be 
determined  the  proportion  of  butter,  but  the  object  is  to  have  it  a  deep 
red  colour.  Add  cayenne  to  taste,  and  a  very  little  salt,  but  if  wanted  to 
keep  some  time,  a  larger  quantity  of  seasoning  is  advisable.  Put  it  into 
pots,  and  tie  over  closely. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2588.-MONTPELIER  BUTTER. 

Ingredients.— Watercress,  fresh  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Pick  the  leaves,  which  must  be  green  and  fresh, 
from  the  stalks  of  the  cress,  and  chop  them  finely,  dry  them 
in  a  cloth,  and  mince  again,  then  knead  them  up  with  fresh 
butter  till  it  is  of  a  bright  green,  seasoning  with  pepper  and 
salt. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

-      2589.-CMEEfeE.  ' 

In  families  where  much  cheese  is  consumed,  and  it  is  bought  in  large 
quantities,  a  piece  from  the  whole  cheese  should  be  cut,  the  larger  quantity 
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spread  with  a  thickly-battered  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the  oolsiii 
occasionally  wiped.  To  keep  cheeses  moist  that  are  in  daily  user  vbc 
they  come  from  table  a  damp  cloth  should  be  wrapped  round  them.  u. 
the  cheese  put  into  a  pan  with  a  cover  to  it,  in  a  cool  bat  not  vet}'  t 
place.  To  ripen  cheeses,  and  bring  them  forward,  pat  them  into  a  dicf 
cellar ;  and,  to  check  too  large  a  production  of  mites,  spirits  may  >. 
poured  into  the  parts  affected.  Pieces  of  cheese  which  are  too  near  ti 
rind,  or  too  dry  to  put  on  table,  may  be  made  into  Welsh  rare-bits,  fondse^ 
or  souffles,  or  grated  down  and  mixed  with  macaroni.  Cheeses  may  U 
preserved  in  a  perfect  state  for  years,  by  covering  them  with  parcluser 
made  pliable  by  soaking  in  water,  or  by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  coati:; 
of  melted  fat.  The  cheeses  selected  should  be  firee  from  cracks  or  bni« 
of  any  kind. 

OhMM— It  is  well  known  that  tome  persons  tike  cheese  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  eves  '*ajin.' 
There  is  no  acconntios  for  taste,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  show  why  mould,  which  is  wf^vi 
should  not  be  eaten  as  well  as  salad«  or  maccou  as  well  as  eels.  Bot,  Benerally  speakmc.  ^°°*' 
posing  bodies  are  not  wholesome  eating,  and  the  line  must  be  drawn  soncwbere* 


2590.-8TILTON  CHEESE. 

Stilton  cheese,  or  British  Parmesan,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  generaHy 
preferred  to  all  other  cheeses  by  those  whose  authority  few  will  di^t& 
Those  made  in  May  or  June  are  usually  served  at  Christmas ;  or,  to  beni 
prime  order,  should  be  kept  from  10  to  12  months,  or  even  loo^ 
An  artificial  ripeness  in  Stilton  cheese  is  sometimes  produced  by  iasertisi 
a  small  piece  of  decayed  Cheshire  into  an  apertore  at  the  top.  Fros 
three  weeks  to  a  month  is  sufficient  time  to  ripen  the  cheese.  An  id^- 
tional  flavour  may  also  be  obtained  by  scooping  out  a  piece  from  the  io^ 
and  pouring  therein  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  or  old  ale,  and  letting  the 
cheese  absorb  these  for  2  or  3  weeks.  But  that  cheese  is  the  finest  which 
is  ripened  without  any  artificial  aid,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  a.'e 
judges  in  these  matters.  In  serving  a  Stilton  cheese,  the  top  of  it  shoold 
be  cut  ofi"  to  form  a  lid,  and  a  napkin  or  piece  of  white  paper,  with  a  frill  2t 
the  top,  pinned  round.  When  the  cheese  goes  from  table,  the  lid  shodu 
be  replaced.  Dishes  of  china  or  earthenware  for  Stilton  and  other 
cheeses  are  sold.  They  keep  the  cheese  in  good  condition,  and  prereot 
waste. 


259X.— MODE  OF  SERVING  CHEESE. 

The  usual  mode  of  serving  cheese  at  good  tables  is  to  cat  a  sauB 
quantity  of  it  into  neat  square  pieces,  and  to  put  them  into  a  glass  cheese- 
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dish  or  plate,  this  dish  being  banded  round.    Should  the  cheese  crumble 

much,  of  course  this  method  is  rather  wasteful,  and 

it  may  then  be  put  on  the  table  in  the  piece,  and  the 

host  may  cut  from  it.    When  served  thus,  the  cheese 

must  always  be  carefully  scraped,  and  laid  on  a  white 

d*oyley  or  napkin,  neatly  folded.    Cream-cheese   is 

-.  j.L  J  X-  xj  CHKE9E  GLASS. 

often  served  m  a  cheese  course,  and,  sometimes,  grated 
Parmesan ;  the  latter  should  be  put  into  a  covered  glass  dish.    Rusks, 
cheese-biscuits,  pats  or  slices  of  butter,  and  salad,  cucumber,  or  water- 
cresses,  cheese  straws  and  biscuits,  ramequins,  &c  ,  also  form  part  of  a 
cheese  course. 

Smoking  OheesM.—The  Romans  smoked  their  cheeses,  to  give  them  a  sharp  taste.  They 
possessed  public  places  expressly  for  this  use,  and  subject  to  police  regulations  ^hich  no  one 
could  evade. 

A  celebrated  gourmand  remarked  that  a  dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a  woman  with  one  eye. 


2592.— CHEESE  SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients. — Slices  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  thin  slices  of  cheese. 

Mode. — Cut  from  a  nice  fat  Cheshire,  or  any  good  rich  cheese,  some 
'slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  them  between  some  slices  of 
brown  bread-and-butter,  like  sandwiches.  Place  them  on  a  plate  in  the 
oven,  and,  when  the  bread  is  toasted,  serve  on  a  napkin  very  hot  and  very 
quickly. 

Time.— 10  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven.  Average  Cost,  ild.  each  sand- 
wich. 

Sufficient. — Allow  a  sandwich  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Cbeeie.— One  of  the  roost  imporUnt  products  of  coagulated  milk  is  cheese.  Unfermented,  or 
cream-cheese,  when  quite  fresh,  is  good  tor  subjects  with  whom  milk  does  not  disagree ;  but  cheese, 
in  its  commonest  shape,  is  fit  for  sedentary  people  only  as  an  after-dinner  stimulant,  and  in  very 
small  quantity.  Bread  and  cheese,  as  a  meal,  is  fit  for  soldiers  on  inarch  or  labourers  in  the  open 
air,  who  like  it  because  it  '*  holds  the  stomach  a  lone  time."  But  it  is  not  readily  digestible  when 
raw,  and  even  worse  if  it  is  much  cooked.  Very  ligluly  cooked,  it  is  generally  agreed  to  be  ip 
its  most  digestible  state. 

2593.--CHEESE  STRAWS. 

Ingredients.-— 9  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  flour,  2  02.  of  bread-crumbs, 
J  oz,  of  cheese,  grated,  i  small  saitspoon  of  mixed  salt  and  cayenne. 

Mode.— Mix  these  ingredients  into  a  paste,  and  roll  it  out  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness ;  cut  it  into  narrow  slips,  lay  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  bake  for  a  few  minutes.    Serve  cold,  but  very  fresh. 

Time.— 5  minutes  to  bake.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2594.^CAYENNE  CHEESES. 

Ingrediento.— i  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  floor,  i  lb.  of  grated  cheese,  1 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  ^  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  water. 

Mode. — Rub   the   butter  in  the  flour;    add   the   grated 
cheese,  cayenne  and  salt,  and  mix  these  ingredients  weL 
CAMSMBSRT     together.    Moisten  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  paste ;  roll  out  and  cut  into  fingers  about  4  inches 
in  length.    Bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven  a  very  light  colour,  and  serv  e 
very  hot. 
Tiine.— 15  to  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d. 
Bufflcient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2595.-RICH  CREAM  CHEESE. 

Ingredients.— 3  pints  of  thick  cream. 

Mode.— Take  3  pints  of  thick  cream  and  put  it  into  a  clean  wet  doth. 
Tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  in  a  cool  place  for  7  or  8  days.  Take  it  from 
the  cloth  and  put  it  in  another,  and  then  into 
a  mouldt  with  a  weight  upon  it,  for  2  or  3 
days  longer.  Turn  it  twice  a  day,  when  it  will 
be  fit  to  use. 

Time.— 10  days.   Average  Cost,  3s,  6d, 

Seasonable  in  the  spring.  cream  cheese. 

2596.-TO  MAKE  A  FONDUE. 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  the  weight  of  2  in  Parmesan  or  good  Cheshire 
cheese,  the  weight  of  2  in  butter ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs;  beat  the 
former  in  a  basin,  and  grate  the  cheese,  or  cut  it  into  very  thin  flakes. 
Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese  may  be  used,  whichever  is  the  most  con- 
venient, although  the  former  is  considered  more  suitable  for  this  dish : 
or  an  equal  quantity  of  each  may  be  used.  Break  the  butter  into  small 
pieces,  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  with  sufficient  pepper  and  salt  to 
season  nicely,  and  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Well  whisk  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  stir  them  lightly  in,  and  either  bake  the  fondue  in  a  eooBi- 
dish  or  small  ronnd  cake-tin.  Fill  the  dish  only  half  foil.  a6  the  fbadoe 
should  rise  very  much.  Pin  a  napkin  round  the  tin  or  dish,  and  serve 
very  hot  and  very  quickly.  If  allowed  to' stand  after  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  oven,  the  beauty  and  lightness  of  this  preparation  will  be  entirely 
spoiled. 
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Time.— From  15  to  do  minntee.   Average  Oost,  is, 
Suffloient  for  4  or  5  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2597.— CHEESE    FONDUE. 

(Mr,  Matticu  Williams^s  Recipe,    Another  Mode.) 

Mode. — ^Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  cheese,  add  to  it  a  gill  of 
milk  in  which  is  dissolved  as  much  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potash  as  will 
stand  upon  a  threepenny-piece,  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  baked 
flour,  and  nearly  a  gill  of  new  milk,  with  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard  and 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Heat  this  carefully  until  the  cheese  is  completely 
dissolved  ;  then  beat  up  three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  together,  and  add 
them  to  this  solutioiji  of  cheese,  stirring  the  whole.  Now  take  a  shallow 
metal  or  earthenware  dish  or  tray  that  will  bear  heating ;  put  in  a  little 
butter  and  heat  the  butter  till  it  frizzles.  Then  pour  the  mixture  into  the 
tray  and  bake  it  till  it  is  nearly  solidified.  A  cheaper  dish  may  be  made 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  cheese,  say  one  egg  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cheese.  Bread-crumbs  may  also  be  added.  The  potash  assists 
in  the  re-solution  of  the  coagulated  casein  in  the  cheese. 

2598.-BRILLAT  SAVARIN'S    FONDUE. 

(An  Excellent  Recipe.) 

Ingredients.— Eggs,  cheese,  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Take  the  same  number  of  eggs  as  there  are  guests ;  weigh  the 
eggs  in  the  shell,  allow  a  third  of  their  weight  in  Gruy^re  cheese,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  cheese.  Break  the  eggs  into 
a  basioi  beat  them  well ;  add  the  cheese,  which  should  be  grated,  and  the 
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batter,  which  should  be  broken  into  small  pieces.  Stir  these  ingredients 
together  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  lined  saucepan, 
place  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  until  the  substance  is  thick  and  soft.  Put 
in  a  little  salt,  according  to  the  age  of  the  cheese,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  pepper,  and  serve  the  fondue  on  a  very  hot  silver  or  metal  plate.  Do 
not  allow  the  fondue  to  remain  on  the  fire  after  the  mixture  is  set^  as,  if  it 
boils,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled.  Brillat  Savarin  recommends  that  some 
choice  Burgundy  should  be  handed  round  with  this  di^    NVe  have  given 
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this  recipe  exactly  as  he  recommends  it  to  be  made ;  but  we  have  tried  it 
with  good  Cheshire  cheese,  and  found  it  answer  remarkably  welL 

Time.— About  4  minutes  to  set  the  mixture.  Average  Cost,  for  4 
persons,  lod. 

Sufficient. — Allow  i  egg^  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion,  for 
I  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2599— MACARONI. 

(As  usually  Served  with  the  Cheese  Course.) 
Ingredients. — J  lb.  of  pipe  macaroni,  J  lb.  of  butter,  6  oz.  of  Parmesan 
or  Cheshire  cheese,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  i  pint  of  milk,  2  pints  of 
water,  bread-crumbs. 

Mode,— Put  the  milk  and  water  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  salt  to 
flavour  it ;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and,  when  it  boils  quickly,  drop  in  the 

macaroni.  Keep  the  water  boiling  fast 
Until  it  is  quite  tender ;  drain  the  macaroni, 
and  put  it  into  a  deep  dish.  Have  ready 
the  grated  cheese,  either  Parmesan  or 
Cheshire ;  sprinkle  it  amongst  the  macaroni 
and  some  of  the  butter  cut  into  small  pieces, 
reserving  some  of  the  cheese  for  the  top 
layer.  Season  with  a  little  pepper,  and 
cover  the  top  layer  of  cheese  with  some 
very  fine  bread-crumbs.  Warm,  without 
oiling,  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  and  pour  it  gently  over  the  bread- 
crumbs. Place  the  dish  before  a  bright  fire  to  brown  the  crumbs  ;  turn 
it  once  or  twice,  that  it  may  be  equally  coloured,  and  serve  very  hot 
The  top  of  the  macaroni  may  be  browned  with  a  sala- 
mander, which  is  even  better  than  placing  it  before  the  fire, 
as  the  process  is  more  expeditious  ;  but  it  should  never  be 
browned  in  the  oven,  as  the  butter  would  oil,   and   so  ^_ 

impart  a  very  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  dish.  In  boiling  xoqusport 
the  macaroni,  let  it  be  perfectly  tender,  but  firm,  no  part  c»»ekss. 
beginning  to  melt,  and  the  form  entirely  preserved.  It  may  be  boiled  in 
plain  water,  with  a  little  salt,  instead  of  using  milk,  but  should  then  have 
a  small  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  it. 

Time.— J  to  i  hour  to  boil  the  macaroni,  5  minutes  to  brown  it  before 
the  fire.    Average  Cost,  is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time.  

Note.— Riband  macaroni  may  -be  dresded  in  the  same  manfier,  but  does  odt 
require  boiling  so  long  a  time. 
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26oo.~MACARONI. 

(Another  Mode.) 

In^rddientfl.^^  lb.  of  pipe  or  riband  macaroni,  i  pint  of  milk,  ^  pint 
of  veal  or  beef  gravy,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  3  02. 
of  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Wash  the  macaroni  and  boil  it  in  the  gravy  and  milk  until 
quite  tender,  without  being  broken.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  into  rather  a 
deep  dish.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  cream  and  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  Uquor  the  macaroni  was  boiled  in ;  make  thic  sufficiently  hot  to 
thicken,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  pour  it  over  the  macaroni,  over  which 
sprinkle  the  grated  cheese  and  the  butter  broken  into  small  pieces; 
brown  with  a  salamander,  or  before  the  fire,  and  serve. 

Time. — i  to  j  hour  to  boil  the  macaroni,  5  minutes  to  thicken  the  eggs 
and  cream,  5  minutes  to  brown.    Average  Cost,  is,  2d, 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2601.-MACARONI. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.—}  lb.  of  pipe  macaroni,  i  pint  of  brown  gravy,  No.  614, 
6  oz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 

Mode.— Wash  the  macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  or  stock 
until  quite  tender;  drain  it,  and  put  it  into* rather  a  deep  dish.  HaVe 
ready  a  pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  pour  it  hot  over  the  macaroni,  and 
send  it  to  table  with  grated  Parmesan  served  on  a  separate  dish.  When 
the  flavour  is  liked,  a  little  pounded  mace  may  be  added  to  the  water  in 
which  the  macaroni  is  boiled ;  but  this  must  always  be  sparingly  added, 
as  it  will  impart  a  very  strong  flavour. 

Time. — k  to  i  hour  to  boil  the  macaroni.  Average  Oost,  with  the 
gravy  and  cheese,  is. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Reasonable  at  any  time. 

2602.-CHEESE  PATTIES. 

Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  lb.  of 
cheese,  4  eggs,  salt  and  cayenne,  some  scraps  of  puff- 
paste. 

Mode.-~Rub  the  butter  and  flour  together,  and  stir 
over  the  fire  with  the  mUk  tiU  it  boils,  then  move  the  pan  ■®'"'°"  ^"""^ 
to  the  side  of  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  one  by  one,  next 
the  cheese,  grated,  and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the 

2  0 
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seasoning.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  the  pastry,  poor  in  the  miztore. 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— 15  minutes  to  bake  the  tartlets.  Average  Ooet,  without  the 
paste,  loi. 

Suineieiit  for  8  patties. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


a6o3.-POUNDED  CHEESE. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  lb.  of  cheese  allow  3  oz.  of  fresh  butter. 

Mode. — ^To  pound  cheese  is  an  econo- 
mical way  of  using  it,  if  it  has  become 
dry;  it  is  exceedingly  good  spread  on 
bread,  and  is  the  best  way  of  eating  it 
for  those  whose  digestion  is  weak.  Cut 
up  the  cheese  into  small  pieces  and  pound 
it  smoothly  in  a  mortar,  adding  butter  in 
the  above  proportion.  Press  it  down  into 
a  jar,  cover  with  clarified  butter,  and  it 
wUl  keep  for  several  days.  The  flavour 
may  be  very  much  increased  by  adding 
Yo^"cHtt  k.  mixed   mustard  (about  a  tea^)oonful  to 

every  lb.),  or  cayenne,  or  pounded  mace. 
Curry-powder  is  also  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  it 


2604.— RAMEQUIN8. 

(To  Serve  with  the  Cheese  Course.) 

Ingredients.—^  lb.  of  Cheshire  cheese,  i  lb.  of  Parmesan  cheese,  |  lb. 
.  of  fresh  butter,  4  eggs,  the  crumb  of  a  small  roll ;  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace  to  taste. 

Mode. — Boil  the  crumb  of  the  roll  in  milk  for  five  minutes ;  strain,  and 
put  it  into  a  mortar ;  add  the  cheese,  which  should  be 
finely  scraped,  the  butter,  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and 
seasoning,  and  pound  these  ingredients  well  together. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  paste, 
and  put  it  into  small  pans  or  saucers,  which  should  not 
be  more  than  half  filled.  Bake  them  from  to  to  12 
minutes,  and  serve  them  very  hot  and  very  quickly*  This  batter  answers 
equally  well  for  macaroni  after  it  is  boiled  tender. 

Time.— 10  to  12  minutes.    Average  Cost)  ts,  ^d. 

Sufficient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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260S.-CHEESE  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— Any  pieces  of  very  good  light  puff-paste.  Cheshire, 
ParmesaD,  or  Stilton  cheese. 

Mode. — ^The  remains  or  odd  pieces  of  paste  left  from  large  tarts,  &c., 
answer  for  making  these  little  dishes.  Gather  np  the  pieces  of  paste, 
roll  it  out  evenly,  and  sprinkle  it  with  grated  cheese  of  a  nice  flavour. 
Fold  the  paste  in  three,  roll  it  oat  again,  and  sprinkle  more  cheese 
over;  fold  the  paste,  roll  it  out,  and  with  a  paste-cutter  shape  it  in 
any  way  that  may  be  desired.  Bake  the  biscuits  in  a  brisk  oven  from 
10  to  15  minutes,  dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  serve  quickly.  The 
appearance  of  this  dish  may  be  very  much  improved  by  brushing  the 
biscuits  over  with  yolk  of  egg  before  they  are  placed  in  the  oven. 
Where  expense  is  not  objected  to,  Parmesan  is  the  best  kind  of  cheese  to 
use  for  making  this  dish.    See  also  Cheese  Straws. 

Time. — io  to  15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  with  ^  lb.  of  paste,  xod. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2606.-CHEESE  BISCUITS. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— 3  02.  of  grated  cheese,  3  02.  of  butter,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg*  cayenne  and  salt. 

Mode.— Mix  the  flour  and  the  cheese,  which  should  have  been  well 
seasoned  with  cayenne  and  a  very  little  salt,  knead  in  the  butter  and 
make  it  into  a  paste  with  the  yolk  of  an  eg^.  Roll  it  out  to  the  thickness 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  cut  it  in  biscuits  of  any  shape  or  size  according 
to  fancy,  and  bake  a  light  brown  in  a  quick  oven.  The  biscuits  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  a  tin,  and  can  be  heated  when  wanted. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  bake  the  biscuits.    Average  Cost,  yd. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2607.— TOASTED  CHEESE,  OR  SCOTCH  RAREBIT. 

Ingredients.— A  few  slices  of  rich  cheese,  toast,  mustard,  and  pepper. 

Mode.- Cut  some  nice  rich  sound  cheese  into  rather  thin  slices  ;  melt  it 
in  a  cheese-toaster  on  a  hot  plate,  or  over  steam,  and,  when  melted,  add 
a  small  quantity  of  muced  mustard  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper ;  stir  the 
cheese  until  it  is  completely  dissolved,  then  brown  it 
before  the  fire,  or   with   a    salamander.    Fill  the 
bottom  of  the  cheese-toaster  with  hot  water,  and 
serve  with  dry  or  buttered  toasts,  whichever  may  be  „o^.^^„rohiimm)wh, 
preferred.    Our  engraving  illustrates  a  cheese-toaster 
with  hot-water  reservoir ;  the  cheese  is  melted  in  the  upper  tin,  which  is 
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placed  in  another  vessel  of  boiling  water,  so  keeping  the  preparation 
beautifully  hot.  A  small  quantity  of  porter,  or  port  wine,  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  cheese;  and,  if  it  be  not  very  rich,  a  few  pieces  of  butter 
may  be  mixed  with  it  to  great  advantage.  Sometimes  the  melted  cheese 
is  spread  on  the  toasts,  and  then  laid  in  the  cheese-dish  at  the  top  of  the 
hot  water.  Whichever  way  it  is  served  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
mixture  be  very  hot,  and  very  quickly  sent  to  table,  or  it  will  be  worth- 
less. 

Time.— About  5  minutes  to  melt  the  cheese.  Average  Cost,  ly. 
per  slice. 

Sufficient. — Allow  a  slice  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2608.-TOASTED  CHEESE,  or  WELSH  RARE-BIT. 

Ingredients. — Slices  of  bread,  butter,  Cheshire  or  Gloucester  cheese, 
mustard  and  pepper. 

Mode. — Cut  the  bread  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness; 
pare  off  the  crust,  toast  the  bread  slightly  without  hardening  or  boming 
it,  and  spread  it  with  butter.  Cut  some  slices, 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  bread  firom  a  good 
rich  fat  cheese ;  lay  them  on  the  toasted  bread 
in  a  cheese-toaster ;  be  careful  that  the  cheese 
does  not  bum,  and  let  it  be  equally  melted. 
Spread  over  the  top  a  little  made  mustard 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper,  and  serve  very  hot 
with  very  hot  plates.  To  facilitate  the  melting 
of  the  cheese,  it  may  be  cut  into  thin  flakes 
sMGLisH  CHEDDAR.  ^^  toastcd  ou  ouc  sldc  before  it  is  laid  on  the 

bread.  As  it  is  so  essential  to  send  this  dish 
hot  to  table,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  melt  the  cheese  in  small  round  silver  or 
metal  pans,  and  to  send  these  pans  to  table,  allowing  one  for  each  guest 
Slices  of  dry  or  buttered  toast  should  always  accompany  them,  with  mus- 
tard, pepper  and  salt. 

Time.—About  5  minutes  to  melt  the  cheese.    Average  Coety  i^d, 
each  slice. 
Snfficient.— Allow  a  slice  to  each  person. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Should  the  cheese  be  dry,  a  little  batter  mixed  with  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 


'—It  wu  only  fifty  yean  after  Aristotle— the  fourth  centnnr  before  Christ— 4lat 

hntter  began  to  be  noticed  as  an  aliment.  The  Greeks,  in  imitatk»  of  the  Partfaians  a'ld 
Scythians,  who  used  to  send  it  to  them,  had  it  senrea  upon  their  tables,  and  called  it  at  first  "oil 
«l  milk,"  and  later  bouhtros,  **  cow  cheese.'* 
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26o9.«WEL8H   RAREBIT. 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.-— i  lb.  of  cheese  (a  good  American  one  does  very  well 
for  this  dish),  i  oz.  of  butter,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  either  milk  or  ale,  a  teaspoonful  of 
made  mustard,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Oil  the  butter  in  the  saucepan, 
then  add  the  cheese,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
stir  till  melted ;  put  in  the  ale  or  milk  a 
little  at  a  time,  then  the  mustard,  and  a 
very  little  salt.  Should  the  fire  be  fierce, 
and  the  mixture  bubble  without  the  slices 
of  cheese  melting,  lift  the  saucepan  a  little  "**'^*'^'^"  '^""''''^ 

off  the  fire  and  stir  till  it  is  smooth,  when  it  should  be  poured  over  slices 
of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Time. — About  10  minutes.    Average  Cost,  6d, 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2610.-8COTCH  WOODCOCK. 

Ingredients. — A  few  shces  of  hot  buttered  toast ;  allow  i  anchovy  to 
each  slice.    For  the  sauce :  J  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  3  eggs. 

Mode.— Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs;  beat  the 
fprmer,  stir  to  them  the  cream,  and  bring  the  sauce  to  the  boiling-point, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Have  ready  some  hot 
buttered  toast,  spread  with  anchovies  pounded  to  a  paste ;  pour  a  little  of 
the  hot  sauce  on  the  top,  and  serve  very  hot  and  very  quickly. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  make  the  sauce  hot. 

Sufficient. — Allow  ^  slice  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

261 1.— TO  CHOOSE  EGGS. 
In  choosing  eggs,  apply  the  tongue  to  the  large  end  of  the  egg, 
and  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fresh  egg. 
Another  mode  of  ascertaining  their  freshness  is  to  hold  them  before  a 
lighted  candle  or  to  the  light,  and  if  the  egg  looks  clear,  it  will  be 
tolerably  good  ;  if  thick,  it  is  stale ;  and  if  there  is  a  black  spot  attached 
to  the  shell,  it  is  worthless.  No  egg  should  be  used  for  culinary  purposes 
with  the  slightest  taint  in  it,  as  it  will  render  perfectly  useless  those  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed.  Eggs  that  are  purchased,  and  that  cannot  be 
relied  on,  should  always  be  broken  in  a  cup,  and  then  put  into  a  basin ; 
by  this  means  stale  or  bad  eggs  may  be  easily  rejected,  without  wasting 
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the  others.    Egg-tests  are  useful  in  determining  the  freshness  of  eggs. 

One  of  the  best  is  Schafer's  Egg-Tester.    This  ingenious  apparatus  is  a 

speculum,  furnished  with  an  interior  looking-glass,  which  renders  the  egg 

sufficiently  transparent  to  show  if  it  is  fresh,  infected,  or  really  bad.    If 

fresh,  a  clear  disk  is  thrown  ;  if  stale,  a  cloudy  disk  with  spots ;  and  if 

foul,  a  dark  unsightly  disk  is  visible. 

Bgn  contain,  for  their  volume,  agmeater  quantity  of  nutriment  than  any  other  artkte  of  food. 
But  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  always  good  for  weak  stomachs  ;  quite  the  contrary ;  for  it  is 
often  a  great  object  to  give  the  stomach  a  urge  surface  to  work  upon,  a  considerable  volume  of 
ingestat  over  which  the  nutritive  matter  is  dififused,  and  so  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastik 
juice  at  many  points.  There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  digest  eggs,  however  cooked.  Their 
digestibility  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  hardened  by  boiling 

26i2.~COMPARATIVE  SIZES  OF  EGGS. 


2613.-.TO  KEEP  EGGS  FRESH  FOR  SEVERAL  WEEK& 

Have  ready  a  large  saucepan,  capable  of  holding  3  or  4  quarts,  full 
of  boiling  water.  Put  the  eggs  into  a  cabbage-net,  say  20  at  a  time,  and 
hold  them  in  the  water  (which  must  be  kept  boiling)  for  20  seconds. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  till  you  have  done  as  many  eggs  as  you  wish  to 
preserve;  then  pack  them  away  in  the  sawdust.  We  have  tried  this 
method  of  preserving  eggs,  and  can  vouch  for  its  excellence ;  they  will  be 
found,  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  months,  quite  good  enough  for  culiDary 
purposes ;  and  although  the  white  may  be  a  little  tougher  than  that  of  a 
new-laid  egg,  the  yolk  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Many  persons  keep  eggs 
for  a  long  time  by  smearing  the  shells  with  butter  or  sweet  oil ;  they 
should  then  be  packed  in  plenty  of  bran  or  sawdust,  and  the  eggs  not 
allowed  to  touch  each  other.  Eggs  for  storing  should  be  collected  in  fine 
weather,  and  should  not  be  more  than  24  hours  old  when  they  are  packed 
away,  or  their  flavour,  when  used,  cannot  be  relied  on.  Another  simple 
way  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  immerse  them  in  lime-water  soon  after  they 
have  been  laid,  and  then  to  put  the  vessel  containing  the  lime-water  in  a 
cellar  or  cool  outhouse. 


Alpine  Eggs.  ti^i 

2614.-TO  KEEP  EGGS  FRESH. 

(Another  Mode,) 

tngredients.— 3  lbs.  of  quick  lime,  10  oz.  of  salt,  i  oz,  of  cream  bf 
tartar,  if  gallon  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients,  stir  and  cover  closely.  The  eggs  may  be 
covered  with  the  solution  the  following  day.  They  will  keep  long,  but  the 
shell  becomes  very  brittle. 

Seasonable.—The  best  time  for  preserving  eggs  is  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Bggi.— The  quality  of  eggs  is  very  much  affected  by  the  food  of  the  fowls  who  lay  them.  Herbs 
and  grain  together  make  a  better  food  than  erain  only.  When  the  hens  eat  too  many  insects  or 
kitchen  scraps  and  refuse,  the  «ggs  have  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

2615.— TO  BOIL  EGGS  FOR  BREAKFAST,  SALADS,  &c. 

Mode.— Eggs  for  boiling  cannot  be  too  fresh,  or  boiled  too  soon  after 
they  are  laid  ;  but  rather  a  longer  time  should  be  allowed  for  boiling  a 
new-laid  e^g  than  for  one  that  is  three  or  four 
days  old.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water ;  put  the  eggs  into  it  gently  with  a  spoon  ; 
letting  the  spoon  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan  before  it  is  withdrawn,  that  the  egg 
may  not  fall,  and  consequently  crack.  For 
those  who  like  eggs  lightly  boiled,  3  minutes 
will  be  found  sufficient ;  3}  to  4  minutes  will 
be  ample  time  to  set  the  white  nicely ;  and  if 
liked  hard,  6  to  7  minutes  will  not  be  found 

'  ./.  .  ,,      -  EGG-STAS'D  FOR  THE  DREAKFAST- 

too  long.    Should  the  eggs  be  unusually  large,  taulk. 

as  those  of  black  Spanish  fowls  sometimes 

are,  allow  an  extra  half-minute  for  them.     Eggs  for  salad  should  be 

boiled  from  10  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 

basin  of  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  they  should  then  be  rolled  on  the 

table  with  the  hand,  and  the  shell  will  peel  off  easily. 

Time.— To  boil  eggs  lightly,  for  invalids  or  children,  3  minutes;  to  boil 

eggs  to  suit  the  generality  of  tastes,  3}  to  4  minutes ;  to  boil  eggs  hard,  6 

to  7  minutes ;  for  salads,  10  to  15  minutes. 

Bgn.— Wken  fresh  eggs  are  dropped  iuto  a  vessel  full  of  boUing  water,  theycrack.  because,  the 
eggsbeing  well  filled,  the  shells  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  interior  fluids,  dilated  hj  beat  It 
the  volome  of  the  hot  water  be  small,  the  shells  do  not  crack,  because  iu  temperature  is  reduced 
by  the  eggs  before  the  interior  dilation  can  take  place.  Stale  eggs,  again,  do  not  crack,  because 
the  air  inside  is  easily  compressed. 

2616.-ALPINE   EGGS. 
Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  6  oz.  of  cheese,  a  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt. 
Mode.*Putter  a  baking-tin  rather  thickly  and  line  it  with  the  greater 
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part  of  the  cheese  cut  ia  slices,  break  over  this  the  eggs,  without  breakio| 
the  yolks,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Grate  the  remainder  of  tht 
cheese  and  mix  with  it  the  parsley  and  lay  it  over  the  top,  and  over  Uls 
put  the  remainder  of  the  butter  in  small  pieces.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  fcr 
lo  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Time.— 10  minutes.   Average  Cost,  tod. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Beteonable  at  any  time. 

2617.— BAKED   EGGS.    (Fr.--GEufs  au  Gratin.) 

Ingredients. — 6  eggs,  a  02.  of  cheese,  grated,  2  oz.  of  bread-ciuml'r 
i  Qz.  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  cayenne. 

fllode. — Butter  6  small  paper  cases  or  cups,  put  the  seasoning  ini 
them,  and  break  an  egg  into  each ;  put  over  the  cheese,  then  the  crumbs, 
and  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  on  the  top ;  bake  for  5  minutes. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  bake  the  eggs.    Average  Cost,  ^d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2618.— BUTTERED   EGGS.    (Fr.— CEufs  au  Beurre.) 

Ingredients.*4  new-laid  egp,  2  oz,  of  butter,  pepper,  salt 

Mode.— Procure  the  eggs  new-laid  if  possible ;  break  them  into  a  basis. 
and  beat  them  well ;  put  the  butter  into  another  basin,  which  place  in 
boiUng  water,  and  stir  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Pour  that  and  the  eggs 
into  a  lined  saucepan ;  hold  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and,  as  the  mixtore 
begins  to  warm,  pour  it  two  or  three  times  into  the  basin  and  back  again. 
that  the  two  ingredients  may  be  well  incorporated.  Add  the  seasoninf. 
and  keep  stirring  the  eggs  and  butter  one  way  until  they  are  hot,  uiihcm 
boiling,  and  serve  on  hot  buttered  toast.  If  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  bci 
it  will  curdle,  and  so  be  entirely  spoiled. 

Time.— About  5  minutes  to  make  the  eggs  hot.    Average  Coat,  ^d, 

Snfficient.— Allow  a  slice  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

26ig.-DUCKS'  EGGa 

Duck*B  eggs  are  usually  so  strong-flavoured  that,  plainly  boiled,  tlsetr 
are  not  good  for  eating;  they  answer,  however,  very 
well  for  various  culinary  preparations  where  eggs  are  re- 
quired, such  as  custards,  &c.  Being  so  large  and  highly- 
flavoured,  I  duck*s  egg  will  go  as  far  as  2  small  hen's 
CSS9*  besides  making  whatever  they  are  mixed  with  ei- 

DUCKS'  BGC9.  ccedittgly  rich,  but  they  do  not  stiffen  paddini^,  Ac.,  as 
well  as  hens*  egga. 
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2620.— FRIED  EGQ8.    (/-f.— CEufs  Frits.) 

Ingiredients.— '4  eggs,  l  lb.  of  lard,  butter,  or  clarified  dripping. 

Mode* — Place  a  delicately-clean  frying-pan  over  a  gentle  fire ;  put  in 
the  iat,  and  allow  it  to  come  to  the  boiling-point.  Break  the  eggs  into 
cnps,  slip  them  into  the  hot  fat,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  whites  are  delicately  set;  and, 
whilst  they  are  frying,  ladle  a  little  of  the  fat  over 
them.    Take  them  up  with  a  slice,  drain  them  for 

i.        r_  a.1.     •  •    i.  X    •  xi-  FRIED  EOOS  ON  BACOM. 

a  mmute  from  their  greasy  moisture,  tnm  them 
neatly,  and  serve  on  slices  of  toast,  fried  bacon  or  ham ;  or  the  eggs  may 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  with  the  bacon  put  round  as  a  garnish. 
If  they  are  to  be  served  with  ham  or  bacon,  cook  first  these,  and  after- 
wards the  eggs  in  the  same  pan. 

Time.— 2  to  3  minutes.    Average  Cost,  id,  each ;  zd,  when  scarce, 

Sofflcient  for  2  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

PrlmltlTe  Hetliod  of  Oooklng  Bggl.— The  shepherds  of  Esypt  had  a  singular  manner  of 
cooking  eggs  withoat  the  aid  oTfire.  They  pUced  them  in  a  shng,  which  they  turned  so  rapidly 
that  the  friction  of  the  air  heated  them  to  the  exact  point  required  for  use. 

2621.-EGGS  A  LA  MAfTRE  D'HOTEL. 

Ingredients.— 1  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of  flour,  \  pint  of 
milk,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  i  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  the 
juice  of  i  lemon,  6  eggs. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  and  half  the  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  stir  them 
over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens ;  pour  in  the  milk,  which  should  be 
boiling ;  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  the  whole  for 
5  minutes.  Boil  the  eggs  hard,  strip  ofl  the  shells,  cQt  the  eggs  into 
quarters,  and  put  them  on  a  dish.  Bring  the  sauce  to  the  boiling-point ; 
put  the  remainder  of  the  butter  into  the  sauce,  the  minced  parsley  and 
the  lemon-juice,  off  the  fire,  pour  over  the  eggs,  and  serve. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  boil  the  sauce;  the  eggs,  10  to  15  minutes. 
Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Venoratlon  for  Bggl.— Many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  held  efKs  in  a  kind  of  respect 
■pproaching  to  veneration,  t^ecaose  they  saw  in  them  the  emblem  of  the  world  and  the  four 
elemeaU.  The  shell,  they  said,  represented  the  earth ;  the  white,  water ;  the  yolk,  fire ;  and  air 
was  found  under  the  shell  at  one  end  of  the  age. 

2622.-CEUFS  SUR  LE  PLAT,  or  AU  MIROIR. 

(Served  on  ih$  Dish  in  which  they  are  Cooked,) 
Ingredients. — 4  eggs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Mq49*— Butter  a,  (Jish  rather  thickly  with  good  fresh  butter  ;  meU  it. 
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break  the  eggs  into  it  the  s^me  as  for  poaching,  sprinkle  them  with  white 
pepper  and  fine  salt,  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  cut  into  very 
small  pieces,  on  the  top  of  them.    Put  the  dish  od  a 
hot  plate,  or  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  whites  become  set,  but  not  hard, 
when  serve  immediately,  placing  the  dish  they  were 
cooked  in  on  another.    To  hasten  the  cooking  of  the 
eggs,  a  salamander  may  be  held  over  them  for  a 
ituiir\-^  i.Gt.>.         minute;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  too  much  done.    This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  dish,  and  one  very  easily 
prepared  for  breakfast.    A  fire-proof  china  or  earthenware  dish  is  suitabk 
to  cook  them  in. 
Time.— 3  minutes.    Average  Cost,  5^. 
Sufflclent  for  2  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2623.-OVERTURNED  EGGS. 

Ingredients. — Eggs,  bread-crumbs. 

Mode* — ^Butter  well  some  pretty  little  patty-pans,  sprinkle  them  with 
raspings  or  finely-crumbed  bread'Crumbs.  Break  as  carefully  as  possible 
an  egg  into  each  patty-pan,  bake  them  on  a  hot  plate,  or  with  under  heat 
only.  Let  the  whites  of  the  e^gs  set,  then  turn  them  oat,  bottom  upwards^ 
on  spinach  or  ragoi^t,  &c. 

Time.— 3  minutes.    Average  Cost,  id.  each. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2624.-OX  EYES. 

Ingredients. — Eggs,  bread,  butter,  sour  cream,  salt. 

Mode. — Cat  slices,  an  inch  thick,  or  rather  less,  firom  good  light  bread 
or  roll,  and  cut  them  into  circles,  with  a  proper  paste-cutter,  3  inches  in 
diameter ;  with  a  smaller  cutter  (i^  inch  in  diameter)  cut  out  the  middle 
of  each  circlet  or  cake,  letting  the  ring  remain  intact.  Fry  the  rings  in 
butter  of  a  pretty  bright  yellow  colour.  Batter  a  dish  well,  lay  the  rincr 
in,  and  pour  over  them  a  little  sour  cream,  enough  to  moisten  them  \iell 
and  put,  very  carefully,  a  raw  egg  into  each  ring.  Dredge  with  a  litUe 
salt,  put  a  very  little  cream  on  the  top  of  each  egg,  and  bake.  Do  not  lei 
the  whites  get  brown ;  cover  them  lightly  with  paper.  When  set,  the 
yolks  being  soft,  they  are  ready  to  serve.  Send  to  table  with  a  garnish- 
ing of  parsley  or  watercresses. 

nme.—s  minutes.    Average  Gost,  zd.  each. 

Snffloient. — ^Allow  2  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  tim^. 
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2625.-PLOVERS'  EGGS.    (Fr.-CEufs  de  Pluvler.) 

Plovers'  eggs  are  usually  served  boiled  hard,  and  sent  to  table  in  a 
napkin,  either  hot  or  cold.  They  may  also  be  shelled,  and  served  the 
same  as  eggs  ji  la  Tripe,  with  a  good  B6chamel  sauce,  or  brown  gravy, 
poured  over  them.  They  are  also  used  for  decorating  salads,  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  white  being  generally  so  much  admired. 

2626.— POACHED  EGGS. 

(Fr.— CEufs  en  Chemise :  CEufs  Poch^s.) 
Ingredients. — Eggs,  water.    To  every  pint  of  water  allow  i  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mode.— Eggs  for  poaching  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  but  not  quite 
new-laid ;  those  that  are  about  36  hours  old  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
If  quite  new-laid,  the  white  is  so  milky  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  set  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
egg  be  at  all  stale,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  poach  it 
nicely.    Strain  some  boiling  water  into  a  deep,  clean 
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frying-pan;  break  the  egg  mto  a  cup,  without 
damaging  the  yolk,  and  when  the  water  boils,  remove  the  pan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  and  gently  slip  the  egg  into  it.  Place  the  pan  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  keep  the  water  very  gently  simmering  until  the  white  looks  nicely  set, 
when  the  egg  is  ready.  Take  it  up  gently  with  a  slice,  cut  away  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  white,  and  serve. either  on  toasted  bread  or  on  slices 
of  ham  or  bacon,  or  on  spinach,  &c.  A  poached  egg  should  not  be  over- 
done, as  its  appearance  and  taste  will  be  quite  spoiled  if  the  yolk  be 
allowed  to  harden.  When  the  egg  is  slipped  into  the  water,  the  white 
^  should  be  gathered  together,  to  keep  it  a  little  in 

^  form,  or  the  cup  should  be  turned  over  it  for  half 

11  a  minute.   To  poach  an  egg  to  perfection  is  rather 

■■iJi  II  a  difficult  operation ;  so,  for  inexperienced  cooks, 

a  tin  egg-poacher  may  be  purchased,  which  greatly 
facilitates  this  manner  of  dressing  eggs.  Our 
illustration  clearly  shows  what  it  is ;  it  consists  ol 
a  tin  plate  with  a  handle,  with  a  space  for  three 
TIN  ECG.POACHER.  perforated  cups.  An  egg  should  be  broken  into 
each  cup,  and  the  machine  then  placed  in  a  stewpan  of  l>0iliiig  water,  which 
has  been  previously  strained.  When  the  whites  of  the  eggs  appear  set, 
they  are  done,  and  should  then  be  carefully  slipped  on  to  the  toast  or 
spinach,  or  with  whatever  they  are  served.  In  poaching  eggs  in  a  frying- 
pan,  never  do  more  than  four  at  a  time ;  and,  when  a  little  vinegar  is 
liked  mixed  with  the  water  in  which  the  eggs  are  done,  use  the  above  pro- 
portion. 
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Time. — zk  to  3^  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  egg. 
Suffloient. — Allow  2  eggs  to  each  person. 
Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  less  plentiful  in  winter. 

2627.-^POACHED  EGGS  WITH  OREAM. 

(Fr.— CEufs  Pochis  it  la  Crfime.) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  water,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  4  teaspoonfuls  vi 
vinegar,  4  fresh  egga,  \  gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  aUd  pounded  sugar  tj 
taste,  I  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode.— Put  the  water,  vinegar,  and  salt  into  a  frying-pan,  and  break 
each  egg  into  a  separate  cup  ;  bring  the  water,  &c.,  to  boil,  and  slip  the 
eggs  gently  into  it  without  breaking  the  yolks.  Simmer  them  from  5  to  4 
miuutes,  but  not  longer,  and,  with  a  sUce,  lifl  them  out  on  to  a  hot  disb. 
and  trim  the  edges*  Empty  the  pan  of  its  contents,  put  in  the  cream,  add 
a  seasoning,  to  taste,  of  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  sugar ;  bring  the  whole 
to  the  boiling-point ;  then  add  the  butter,  broken  into  small  pieces  ;  tos^ 
the  pan  round  and  round  till  the  butter  is  melted  ;  pour  it  over  the  c^.^ 
and  serve.  To  ensure  the  eggs  not  being  spoiled  whilst  the  cream,  &c.. 
is  preparing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  warm  the  cream  with  the  butter,  &c.. 
before  the  eggs  are  poached,  so  that  it  may  be  poured  over  them  imme- 
diately after  they  are  dished. 

Time. — 3  to  4  minutes  to  poach  the  eggs,  5  minutes  to  warm  the  cream. 
Average  Cost  for  the  above  quantity,  gd. 

Suffloient  for  2  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2628.— SCOTCH  EGGS.    (/>.— CEufs  Farcis  au  Jus.) 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  forcemeat,  No.  629,  hot  lard, 
i  pint  of  good  brown  gravy. 

Mode.— Boil  the  eggs  for  10  minutes ;  strip  them  from  the  shells,  and 
cover  them  with  forcemeat  made  by  recipe  No.  629 ;  or  substitute  pounded 
anchovies  for  the  ham.  Fry  the  eggs  a  nice  brown  in  boiUng  lard,  draia 
them  before  the  fire  from  their  greasy  moisture,  dish  them,  and  pour  round 
them  a  quaiter  to  half  a  pint  of  good  brown  gravy.  To  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  eggs,  they  may  be  rolled  in  beaten  egg  and  sprinkled 
with  bread-crumbs :  but  this  is  scarcely  necessary  if  they  are  carefully 
fried.  The  flavour  of  the  ham  or  anchovy  in  the  forcemeat  mast  prepon- 
derate, as  it  should  be  very  reUshing. 

Time. — 10  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs,  5  to  7  minutes  to  fry  them. 
Average  Cost,  is.  4d. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  BUTTER,    CHEESE  AND  ECGS. 


^^PJN 


FIBSH  BUTTBR. 


VRITTAIIT  BUTTBIa 


■BUS*  BOGS. 


m 

TUXXBfS'  BOOS. 


OLVBIIBBRT  CHBSSB.       BONDON  CRBBSB.     BALL  OF  BUTTBR.       DUCB5»  BOOS. 


CHBOOAR  CRBBSB. 


PAT  or  BUTTBS 


CRBSHTRZ  CHBBSB 


YORKSHIKE  CIIBESB. 


STILTON  CRBBSB. 
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2629.-EGG8  WITH  WHITE  SAUCE. 
(Fr.— CEufs  it  la  Tripe.) 

Ingredients.— 8  eggs.  J  pint  of  Bechamel  sauce  No.  665,  dessertspoon- 
ful of  finely-inmced  parsley. 

Mode.— Boil  the  eggs  hard ;  put  them  into  cold  water,  peel  them,  take 
out  the  yolks  whole,  and  shred  the  whites.  Make  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  B6chamel  sauce  by  recipe  No.  665 ;  add  the  parsley,  and,  when  the 
sauce  is  quite  hot,  put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  into  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  shred  whites  round  them  ;  pour  over  the  sauce,  and  garnish  with 
leaves  of  puff-paste  or  fried  croCitons.  There  is  no  necessity  for  putting 
the  eggs  into  the  saucepan  with  the  B6chamel ;  the  sauce,  being  quite 
hot,  will  warm  the  eggs  sufl&ciently. 

Time. — 10  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.    Average  Cost^  15. 

Snffloient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

2630.-MUMBLED  EGGS.    (/r.-CEufs  Brouill^s.) 

Ingredients. — ^4  eggs,  4  slices  of  buttered  toast,  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter. 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  i  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pepper. 

Mode.— Lay  the  buttered  toast  in  a  hot  dish  before  the  fireplace,  the 
butter  and  salt  in  a  delicately-clean  saucepan  on  the  fire ;  break  the  eggs 
quickly  on  the  butter,  and  stir  one  way  with  a  silver  spoon  until  a  change 
is  seen  in  the  mixture,  which  solidifies ;  when  remove  it  from  the  fire,  still 
stirring,  and  spread  upon  the  buttered  toast,  in  four  portions,  lightly 
pepper,  and  serve  at  once  very  hot  Chopped  ham  or  tongue,  anchovy  or 
tomatoes  may  be  added. 

Time.— 5  minutes.    Average  CoBt,8i. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— A  little  practice  will  enable  the  cook  to  ascertain  the  exact  momest 
for  removing  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  ;  if  taken  off  too  soon,  the  mixture  ^1 
ran ;  if  kept  on  the  fire  a  minute  too  long  it  will  harden  and  be  spoilt.  It  shouM 
be  of  the  consistency  of  good  butter. 

2631,-EGGS  WITH   MUSHROOMS. 
(Fr.— CEufs  aux  Champignons.) 

Ingredients.— 12  button  mushrooms,  a  onions,  6  eggs,  i  pint  of  goc-^ 
gravy,  pepper  and  salt,  i  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode. — Slice,  fi-y  and  drain  the  mushrooms  and  onions.  Boil  th- 
eggs  hard  and  slice  them,  white  and  yolk  separately ;  add  the  butter  and 
seasoning,  and  simmer  the  whole  in  a  half  pint  of  good  gravy.     Put  in  the 
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sliced  yolk  last,  and  let  them  remain  a  minute  only.    Serve  very  hot,  an4 
garnish  with  thin  rings  of  some  of  the  white  of  the  eggs. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost^  is.  ^,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


2632.-CURRIED  EGGS.    (Fr.-CEufs  au  Kari.) 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  i  J  pint  of  good 
gravy,  thickening  of  flour  and  butter. 

Mode. — Mix  the  curry-powder  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  gravy,  and  rub  it,  adding  the  gravy  until  it  is 
completely  amalgamated ;  let  it  then  simmer  gently 
until  it  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  a  pint; 
thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  butter ;  boil  the  eggs 
hard,  cut  them  into  slices,  yolk  and  white  together;  geese's  eogs. 
warm  up  for  5  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.— 4  hours  to  simmer  slowly,  5  minutes  to  warm  up.  Average 
Cost,  IS.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2633.-SAVOURY  EGGS. 

Ingredients.— 4  eggs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  anchovy  sauce  or  paste, 
cayenne,  8  crodttons,  Montpellier  butter,  aspic  jelly. 

Mode. — Boil  the  eggs  for  10  minutes  and  put  them  in  cold  water ; 
when  cold,  shell  them,  cut  off  a  little  piece  at  each  end,  so  that  they  may 
stand,  then  cut  them  in  halves  and  take  out  the  yolks.  Pound  the  yolks 
in  a  mortar  with  the  butter,  enough  anchovy  sauce  or  paste  to  flavour  the 
eggs,  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Spread  the  croiitons  with  Montpellier  butter, 
put  on  each  a  cup  formed  of  the  half  egg,  filling  them  with  the  mixture  ; 
rough  up  a  little  aspic  jelly,  arrange  the  eggs  in  a  circle  on  a  dish  or 
plate,  put  the  jelly  in  the  centre  and  garnish  with  watercress. 

Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— Anchovies  pounded,  Liebig,  or  sardines,  may  be  used  instead  of 
anchovy  paste  for  this  dish. 
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TEA.  COFFEE  AND  COCOA 

2634.  3everages  are  innumerable  in  their  variety,  and  ^>ace  does  not  aVaH 
to  treat  of  all  in  detail,  but  the  ordinary  beverages  drunk  in  the  British  Isles  maj> 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  i.  Beverages  of  the  simplest  kind,  not  effervescing 
nor  fermented,  generally  infusions  or  decoctions  of  various  substances.  2.  Bever- 
ages, consisting  of  water  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
3.  Beverages  containing  alcohol  in  greater  or  less  amount. 

Of  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned — water,  toast-and-water.  barley-water,  eaa 
8ucr6.  lait  sucr^,  cheese  and  milk  whey,  milk  and  water,  lemonade,  orangeade, 
sherbet,  apple  and  pear  juice,  capillaire.  vinegar  and  water,  raspberry  vinegar  and 
water,  tea.  coffee  and  cocoa.  Of  the  common  class  of  beverages  consisting  of 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  we  may  name  soda  water,  single  and 
double,  ordinary  effervescing  draughts,  gingerbeer  and  the  various  mineral  waters, 
natural  and  artificial.  The  beverages  composed  partly  of  fermented  liquors,  are  hot 
spiced  wines,  bishop,  egg-flip,  egg-hot,  ale-posset,  sack-posset,  punch,  and  ^irits 
and  water. 

2635.  Water* — To  whichever  class  our  beverages  belong,  water  is  the  basis 
of  them  all.  Even  our  solid  food  contains  more  water  than  anything  else ;  our 
drink  often  contains  only  a  trace  of  flavouring  and  colouring  matter.  Nc^hing 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  housekeeper  than  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  ot 
sufficiently  pure  water.  We  say  '*  sufficiently  pure,*'  for  absolutely  pure 
water,  consisting  only  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  does  not  exist 
in  nature ;  and  when  it  is  obtained  by  the  distiller's  art,  is  fliat  and  distastefal 
to  those  who  have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  its  use.  Water,  as  we  get  it,  is 
never  pure ;  the  thing  is,  that  it  must  not  contain  impurities  dangerous  to  health. 
Dissolved  air  and  gases  make  it  bright  and  sparluing :  they  are  driven  off  by 
boiling,  and  hence  the  insipid  taste  and  dull  appearance  of  boiled  water.  What- 
ever water  we  drink,  it  once  existed  in  the  form  of  rain,  and,  falling  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  took  up  a  variable  quantitv  of  whatever  it  fell  upon,  and  also  dis- 
solved something  of  the  soil  it  trickled  through.  Some  rocks,  like  granite,  are 
insoluble ;  some,  as  for  example  chalk,  are  readily  soluble,  especially  in  water 
c:>ntaining  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rain  washes  down  out  ojf  the  air.    So,  wfai]^ 
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one  water  may  contain  only  ^  grain  of  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
another  has  many  grains  m  the  gallon.  We  call  the  latter  a  hard  water, 
and  object  to  it  for  cooking  purposes  for  several  reasons.  It  tends  to  make 
the  meat  and  vegetables  cooked  in  it  hard ;  it  wastes  soap ;  it  deposits  "  fur  "  on 
saucepans  and  kettles.  The  "for"  is  the  mineral  matter  once  dissolved  in  the 
water,  now  thrown  down  in  the  saucepan  (i]  because  water  has  boiled  away 
and  gone  ofif  in  steam,  leaving  behind  it  the  mmeral  that  could  not  be  vaporised  ; 
(2)  because  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  only  in  water  that  contains  carbonic 
acid  gas.  and  the  gas  is  driven  off  as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  and  long  before  it 
has  boiled  away.  It  is  upon  this  last  reason  that  the  softening  of  water  by  boil- 
ing depends. 

2636.  Organic  imparities.— B\xi  hard  water,  if  undesirable,  is  not 
dangerous.  Admixture  of  organic  matter  is  dangerous,  of  animal  organic  matter 
more  especially.  Where  surface  wells  are  dug  into  a  porous 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  houses,  there  is  greater 
danger  of  such  contamination,  and  water  from  such  a  source 
is  seldom  fit  to  drink. 

River  water  is  often  mixed  with  sewage,  and  water  that  is 
sufficiently  pure  in  the  company's  mains  is  often  made  impure 
through  tne  condition  or  position  of  the  cistern  in  which  it 
is  stored. 


2637.  To  pnrifff  Watef%—VJaiter  that  is  unfit  to 
drink  is  not  made  in  any  way  better  by  the  addition  of 
spirits,  wine  or  any  flavouring  matter.  It  is  improved  by 
boiling,  which  is  the  only  practicable  househola  means  of 
purifying  unwholesome  water.  There  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that  marsh  water  is  purified  by  the  addition  of  some 
vegetable  bitter,  of  which  tea  is  a  convenient  example.  The  filter. 
Chinese,  who  habitually  drink  marsh  water,  and  who  do  not 

appear  to  suffer  from  the  practice,  habitually  use  a  decoction  of  tea  leaves.  Most 
of  the  decoctions  and  infusions  mentioned  above  as  belonging  to  class  i  are 
useful,  because  the  water  of  which  they  are  made  must  be  boiled,  the  flavouring 
matter  afterwards  being  added  to  conceal  the  insipidity.  Boiled  water  can  be 
aerated  by  trickling  slowly  through  a  small  aperture — a  cask  pierced  with  pin- 
holes serves  the  purpose ;  by  pouring  from  one  jug  to  another,  if  only  a  small 
quantity  has  to  be  dealt  with ;  or  by  some  of  the  aerating  filters  now  in  use. 

2638.  Filters  should  be  resorted  to  as  well  as,  not  instead  of,  boiling,  as  a 
means  of  purifying  bad  water.  They  may  act  in  two  ways.  First,  mechanically, 
by  separating  or  straining  off  all  suspended  matter.  Secondly,  by  exposing  sus- 
pend^ or  dissolved  organic  matter  to  the  action  of  oxygen.  Besides  this,  certain 
filtering  substances  are  used  that  appear  to  have  some  direct  action  on  the  water, 
the  nature  of  which  is  imperfectly  understood.  Charcoal  in  blocks,  lumps,  or 
powder  is  the  commonest  filtering  medium.  It  must  be  frequently  renewed, 
cleaned,  or  rebumt,  without  which  care  it  becomes  useless,  or  worse:  therefore, 
charcoal  filters,  where  the  charcoal  cannot  be  got  at,  are  open  to  grave  objection. 
The  filters  must  be  left  empty  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-lour  hours. 

Spongy  iron  filters  are  w^l-known,  and  are  excellent.  Silicate  of  carbon  i^ 
also  gocKl.  Sand,  sponge,  &c.,  are  useful  only  as  strainers  in  domestic  filtration. 
All  filtration  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  if  it  be  slow. 

2639.  The  most  poptUar  fion^eilcohoUc  beverage  in  ttii^  country 
is  tea,  now  considered  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  Previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  lyrl;  century  it  was  not  used  in  England,  and  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans.  Pepys  says,  in  his  diary^-"  September  25th,  z66x. — I  sent 
for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  dronk  before."  Two  years 
later  it  was  so  rare  a  commodity  in  England  that  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pny  lx)ught  2  lbs.  a  oz.  of  it  as  a  present  for  his  Majesty.  In  x666  it  was  sokl 
m  London  for  sixty  shillings  a  pound.  From  that  date  the  consamptioa  has  gone 
on  increasing  from  5,000  lbs.  to  50.000,000  lbs. 

2640.  Hie  Tea  Platl^.-^Linnaens  was  induced  to  think  that  there  were  two 
species  of  tea-plant,  one  of  which  produced  the  black,  and  the  other  the  green 
teas ;  but  later  observations  do  not  confirm  this.  When  the  leaves  of  black  and 
green  tea  are  expanded  by  hot  water,  and  examined  by  the  botanist,  though  a 
difference  of  character  is  perceived,  yet  this  is  not  sufficient  to  authorise  consider- 
ing them  as  distinct  species.  The  tea-tree  flourishes  best  in  temperate  regions ; 
in  China  it  is  indigenous.  The  part  of  China  where  the  best  tea  is  cultivated  is 
called  by  us  the  "  tea  country.**  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  requires  great  care. 
It  is  raised  chiefly  on  the  sides  of  hills :  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  the  shrub  is  pruned,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vine  is 
treated  in  France.  They  pluck  the  leaves,  one  selecting  them  according  to  the 
kinds  of  tea  required ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tediousness  of  the  operation, 
each  labourer  is  able  to  gather  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  a  day.  When 
the  trees  attain  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  the  produce  becomes  so  inferior  that 
they  are  removed  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  succession,  or  they  are  cut  down  to 
allow  of  numerous  yoong  shoots.  Teas  of  the  finest  flavour  consist  of  the 
youngest  leaves ;  and  as  these  are  gathered  at  four  different  periods  of  the  year, 
the  younger  the  leaves  the  higher  flavoured  the  tea,  and  the  scarcer,  and  cons&> 
quently  the  dearer  the  article. 

2641.  Indian  Tea.— Much  Indian  tea  is  now  brought  to  this  country,  and 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  highly  flavoured  than  the  Chinese,  so  that  it  is  us^  for  mixing 
with  the  Chinese.  The  best  Indian  tea  is  high  priced,  but  not.  therefore,  neces- 
sarily dear,  as  some  tea  is  heavy  and  some  light,  so  that  a  teaspoonful  does  not 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  every  pound,  nor  produce  the  same  strength  of  infusion. 
"Strong,  brisk,  family  tea^*  is  generally  warranted  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  blackest  liquid  from  a  given  number  of  spoonfuls,  but  the  connois- 
seur does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  best  tea  generally  produces  a  pale-coloured 
infusion,  and  that  depth  of  colour  is  not  an  invariable  sign  of  strength.  Orange, 
mandarin,  Imperial  pekoe  are  sold  sparingly  in  this  country,  generally  to  mix 
with  other  qualities.  Caravan  tea  comes  overland  to  Russia,  where  it  is  sold  at 
an  immense  price,  on  the  supposition  that  a  sea  voyage  destroys  the  flavour. 
Some  is  brought  to  this  country.  Twankay.  Hyson  and  Gunpowder  are  green  teas. 

Tea.  when  chemically  analysed,  is  found  to  contain  woody  fibre,  extractives, 
colouring  matters,  and  mineral  ash.  A  more  important  constituent  is  the  tannin, 
or  tannic  acid,  to  which  it  owes  its  bitter  taste,  particularly  noticeable  when  the 
tea  has  stood  for  a  long  time,  or  has  been  boiled.  It  is  to  the  tannin  that  lis 
decided  and  often  baneful  efiects  upon  the  digestive  organs  are  ascribed,  efifects 
that  are  most  noticeable  in  those  p^-aons  who  have  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  that 
has  stood,  or  "  drawn  "  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  constituent  theiMe  is  now  found  to  be  identical  with  caffeinf  in  cofiee. 
tktobromiM  in  cocoa,  and  with  the  v^etaUe  alkaloid  found  in  mate,  the  tea  of 
Paraguay.  It  must  be  considered  as  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
men  under  widely  different  circumstances  of  life,  and  in  widely  removed  countries, 
should  have  brought  into  universal  use  beverages  of  identical  effect,  obtained 
from  plants  of  entirely  different  species. 

Tea  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  food.    The  nourishment  it 
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contains  is  that  of  the  milk  and  sugar  mixed  with  it,  and  no  more.  Theine  acts 
directly  on  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  action  that  tea  is 
habitually  consumed. 

2642.  Chinese  Ted* — The  various  names  by  which  Chinese  teas  are  sold 
in  the  British  market  are  corruptions  of  Chinese  words.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  dififerent  kinds ;  but  the  prmcipal  are  Bohea»  Congou  and  Souchone.  and 
signify  respectively,  inferior,  middling  and  superior.  Teas  are  often  perfumed 
and  flavoured  with  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  plants  grown  on  purpose. 
Different  tea-farms  in  China  produce  teas  of  various  qualities,  raised  by  skilful 
cultivation  on  various  soils. 

Chinese  tea  has  frequently  been  adulterated  in  this  country  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  dried  leaves  of  certain  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  sloe,  white  thorn, 
ash,  elder,  and  some  others,  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  such  as  the 
leaves  of  the  speedwell,  wild  germander,  black  currant,  synnga,  purple-spiked 
willow-herb,  sweetbrier  and  cherry  tree.  Some  of  these  are  harmless ;  others 
are  to  a  certain  degree  poisonous,  as,  for  example,  are  the  leaves  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  plum  and  cherry  tribe,  to  which  the  sloe  belongs.  Adulteration 
by  means  of  these  leaves  is  by  no  means  a  new  species  of  fraud ;  and  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  from  the  time  of  George  II.,  have  been  passed,  specifying  severe 
penalties  against  those  guilty  of  the  offence,  which,  notwithstanding  numerous 
convictions,  continues  to  the  present  time. 

2643.  In  the  purchase  of  tea,  that  should  be  chosen  which  possessed 
an  agreeable  odour  and  is  as  whole  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  be 
easily  examined.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  which  destroys  its  flavour.  Good  broken  leaf  tea  may  sometiipes  be 
bought  advantageously. 

2644.  Coffee. —It  yrould  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to 
enumerate  the  various  modes  adopted  in  different  countries  for  "  making  coffee ;  '* 
that  is,  the  phrase  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  complete  preparation  of 
this  delicious  beverage  for  drinking. 
For  performing  this  operation,  such 
recipes  or  methods  as  we  have  found 
most  practical  will  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place ;  but  the  follow- 
ing facts  connected  with  coffee  will 
be  found  highly  interesting. 

2645.  The  Introduction  of 
coffee  into  this  country  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  date.  We  are 
assured  by  Bruce  that  the  coffee- 
tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
that  country  from  time  immemorial. 

It  appears  that  coffee  was  flrst 
introduced  into  England  by  Daniel 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  whose 
servant,  Pasqua,  a  Greek,  under- 
stood  the  manner  of  roasting  it. 
This  servant,  under  the  patronage 
of  Edwards,  established  the  first 
coffee-house  in  London,  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street.  Coffee  was  then  sold 
at  four  or  five  guineas  a  pound,  and  a  duty  was  soon  afterwards  laid  upon  it  of  fonr- 
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peace  a  gallon,  when  made  into  a  beverage.  In  the  coarse  of  two  centuries,  how- 
ever, this  berry,  unknown  originally  as  an  article  of  food,  except  to  some  savage 
tribes  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  has  made  its  wav  through  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world.  Mahommedans  of  all  ranks  drink  coffee  twice  a  day :  it  is 
in  universal  request  in  France ;  and  the  demand  for  it  thiougfaoat  the  British 
Isles  is  daily  increasing,  the  more  especially  since  so  much  attentioii  has  been 
given  to  mechanical  contrivances  for  roasting  and  grinding  the  berry  and  prepar- 
ing the  beverage. 

2646.  Of  the  variatis  kinds  of  coffee,  the  Arabian  is  considered  the 
best.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Aden  and  Mocha ;  whence  the  name 
of  our  Mocha  coffee.  Mocha  coffee  has  a  smaller  and  rounder  bean  than  any 
other,  and  likewise  a  more  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  nest  in  reputaticMiand 
quality  is  the  lava  and  Ceylon  coffee,  and  then  the  coffees  of  Bourbon  and 
Martinique,  ana  that  of  Berbice,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  The 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  coffees  are  less  esteemed. 

A  considerable  change  takes  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituents  of 
coffee  by  the  application  of  heat  in  roasting  it.  Independently  of  one  of  the 
objects  of  roastmg,  namely,  that  of  destroying  its  toughness  and  rendering  it 
easily  ground,  its  tannin  and  other  principles  are  rendered  partly  soluble  in  water ; 
and  it  is  to  the  tannin  that  the  brown  colour  of  the  decoction  of  cofiiee  is  owing. 
An  aromatic  flavour  is  likewise  developed  during  torrefaction,  which  is  not  fta- 
ceived  in  the  raw  berry,  and  which  is  not  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection 
until  the  heat  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  temperature ;  but  if  the  heat  be 
increased  beyond  this,  the  flavour  is  again  dissipated,  and  little  remains  bat  a 
bitter  and  astringent  matter,  with  carbon. 

2647.  The  roasting  of  coffee  in  the  best  manner  requires  great  nicety, 
and  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  beverage  depends  upon  the  operation.  The 
roasting  of  coffee  for  the  dealeis  in  London  and  Paris  has  now  become  a  separate 
branch  of  business,  and  some  of  the  roasters  perform  the  operation  on  a  great 
scale,  with  considerable  skill.    Roasted  coffee  loses  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  by 

sufficient  roasting,  and  the  powder  suffers  much  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  but,  while  raw,  it  not  only  does 
not  lose  its  flavour  lor  a  year  or  two,  but  improves  by 
keeping.  If  a  cup  of  the  best  coffee  be  placed  upon  a 
table  boiling  hot,  it  will  fill  the  room  with  its  fragrance; 
but  the  coffee,  when  wanned  again  after  bein^  cold, 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  most  of  its  flavour. 


2648.  To  have  coffee  inperfeetion.  it  should 
be  roasted  and  ground  just  before  it  is  used,  and  more 
should  not  be  ground  at  a  time  than  is  wanted  for 
^  _   _  immediate  use,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  grind  more,  it 

coFFSB-GRiNDER.  should  be  kept  closed  from  the  air.      Coffee  readfly 

imbibes  exhalations  from  other  substances,  and  thus 
often  acquires  a  bad  flavour;  brown  sugar  placed  near  it  will  communicate 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  stated  that  the  coffee  in  the  West  Indies  has  often 
been  injured  by  being  laid  in  rooms  near  the  sugar  works,  or  where  rnm  is  dis- 
tilled ;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by  bringing  over  coffee  in  themne 
ships  with  rum  and  sugar.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions  that  a  few  bags  of  pepper,  00 
board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  a  whole  cai^o  of  coffee. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  used  in  making  the  decoction,  much 
depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  greatest  and  most  common  fault 
in  English  coffee  is  the  too  small  quantity  of  the  ingredient.  Count  Rumford 
says  that  to  make  good  coffee  fordnnking  after  dinner,  a  pound  of  good  Mocha 
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coffee,  which,  when  roasted  and  ground,  weighs  only  thirteen  ounces,  serves  to 
make  fifty-six  full  cups  or  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  coffee-cup 
of  moderate  size. 

2649.  The  use  of  chicory  with  coffee  was  originally  a  Dutch  practice,  and 
dates  back  about  a  century  ago.  The  admixture  was  long  kept  a  secret  by  the 
Dutch  dealers,  and  only  became  known  in  other  countries  in  the  beginmng  of 
this  century.  For  France  alone  the  consumption  now  reaches  6,000,000  kilo- 
grams. 

2660.  Cocoa,  —The  consumption  of  cocoa  is  yearly  increasing  in  this  country. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  a  tree  grown  in  South 
America.  Asia  and  Africa.  Chocolate  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards,  whose  national  beverage  it  still  is.  and  it  reached  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Columbus  brought  it  to  Europe  in  1520. 

Cocoa  possesses  to  some  extent  the  stimulating  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  but 
it  differs  from  them  in  that  it  contains  also  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  and  albu- 
minous matter.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  food  as  well  as  drink.  Moreover  we  drink 
not  merely  an  infusion  of  cocoa  but  the  cocoa  itself.  A  picture  of  cocoa  as  it  is  im- 
ported appears  on  page  1 197.  The  first  step  is  to  roast  the  nut  and  to  remove  the 
nusk.  The  kernel  roughly  ground,  and  usually  with  some  of  the  fat  removed,  is 
sold  as  cocoa  nibs.  Prepared  cocoa  is  made  by  grinding  the  kernel  to  powder, 
removing  some  of  the  fat,  and  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  starchy  matter  and 
sugar.  To  some  of  the  cheaper  cocoas  the  ground  husk  is  added  b^  way  of 
adulteration.  All  these  preparations  are  sweet,  and  thicken  when  mixed  with 
boiling  water  and  milk.  The  pure  cocoa  extracts  and  essences  consist  only  of 
ground  cocoa  nibs  with  some  of  the  fat  removed ;  they  have  a  distinctly  bitter 
ffavour,  and  thev  do  not  thicken  with  boiling.  Some  few  harmful  substances  are 
occasionally  added  as  adulterants.  The  best  prepared  cocoas  are  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  and  contain  only  cocoa,  starch  and  sugar.  Chocolate  is  prepared  by 
grinding  the  finer  sorts  of  cocoa  beans  over  warm  rollers,  with  a  suitable  addition 
of  sugar  and  vanilla  or  other  flavouring.  Much  skill  is  employed  in  its  prepara- 
tion, and  the  best  qualities  are  sold  at  a  high  price.  It  is  used  as  a  beverage,  but 
more  often  in  this  country  as  a  luxury  or  a  food.  It  is  very  nourishing  and  sus- 
taining, and  is  often  carried  by  pedestrians  and  mountaineers. 

For  most  of  the  recipes  in  this  book,  cocoa  and  sugar  form  a  cheap  and  good 
substitute  for  chocolate,  for  jellies,  creams,  puddings,  &c. 

2651.  3£(ltef  the  tea  of  Paraguay,  prepared  from  the  Brazilian  holly,  is  sold  in 
this  country,  and  has  some  few  drinkers.  The  leaf  is  dried  and  pulverised  and  the 
infusion  is  prepared  in  a  dried  gourd  or  calabah,  out  of  which  it  is  sucked  through 
a  straw  or  bombilla. 

2652.  Coca,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxyhn  Coca,  is  consumed  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  the.adjoining  countries,  where  the  inhabitants  chew  it  as  well  as  drink 
the  infusion.  In  this  country  the  leaves  are  chewed  by  pedestrians  and  cyclists 
as  preventives  of  fatigue,  or  as  restoratives  after  exertion.  Used  in  the  same  way 
as  Chinese  tea,  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same 
ill-effects  upon  digestion,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  what  the  effect  of 
its  prolonged  use  would  be.    Coca  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine. 

These  substitutes  are  in  no  wise  imitations  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  are  consumed 
for  their  own  merits.  Other  substitutes  are  of  the  nature  of  adulterations,  and 
contain  no  theine,  nor  analagous  alkaloids.  Much  of  the  prepared  coffee  drunk 
in  England  is  merely  an  infusion  of  burnt  rye,  beans  and  chicory,  with  coffee  to 
flavour,  and  its  power  as  a  stimulant  is  thiat  possessed  by  any  hot  liquid  with 
accompanymg  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  milk  or  sugar,  a  power  that  is  very 
often  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
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2653.  Keeping  IF/»e«,— Uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  cellar  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  cooler  the  cellar  the  better ;  you  are  not  likely  to 
find  one  too  cold  for  such  wines  as  champagnes  and  hocks.  Ports,  sherries  and 
clarets  require  a  medium  temperature,  say  about  50®  Fahrenheit ;  while  madeiras, 
burgundies  and  sautemes  will  bear  60^  as  their  average  temperature.  The  less 
the  range  in  temperature  the  better  for  all  wines.  A  cellar  always  too  warm  is 
preferable  to  one  that  is  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cold.  A  damp  or  badly 
ventilated  cellar  is  prejudicial,  especially  to  effervescing  wines^  as  it  rusts  the 
wires  and  rots  the  strings  which  should  secure  the  corks. 

2654.  Decanting  Wines^^This  should  always  be  done  with  ^eat  caie. 
Some  wines  throw  a  deposit  along  the  whole  length  ot  the  side  of  the  bottle  as  it 
li;;s  in  its  bin.  Such  wines  should  be  brought  from  the  cellar  and  stood  upright 
for  a  day  or  two  before  drinking  them.  The  deposit  thus  falls  to  the  bottom,  or 
punt,  of  the  bottle,  and  can  be  left  there  by  not  decanting  quite  all  its  contents.  If 
any  of  this  sediment  is  allowed  to  pass  over  into  the  decanter,  it  will  render  the 
wine  cloudy  and  thick,  and  will  displease  the  palate  as  well  as  the  eye,  for  it  will 
give  a  flat  taste  to  the  wine. 

2665.  Pari  and  Ciaret, — Other  wines,  notably  port  and  clarets,  coat  the 
sides  of  the  bottle  on  which  they  He  with  a  dpk  film,  which  in  some  cases  adheres 
to  the  ^lass,  but  more  frequently  flakes  off  with  a  slight  jar.  These  wines  should, 
where  it  is  practicable,  be  decanted  in  the  cellar,  so  as  to  involve  thdr  not  bdng 
carried  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise,  each  bottle  should  be 
brought  to  the  decanting  table  m  a  separate  basket,  lying  therein  in  nearly  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  bin,  but  with  the  neck  a  little 
higher  ;  the  cork  should  then  be  removed  with  a  lever  or  screw  corkscrew  and  the 
wine  poured  into  its  decanter  by  steadily  and  slowly  elevating  the  basket  at  the 
punt-end.  By  this  means  the  film,  or  the  ••  crust,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  left 
adhering  to  the  bottle. 

2656.  Warming  Wines* — When  certain  wines,  particularly  clarets  and 
madeira,  are  required  in  a  hurry  and  have  to  be  brought  from  a  cold  cellar,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  warm  the  decanter  before  pouring  the  wine  into  iC  When 
time  permits,  the  decanters  can  be  placed  before  a  fire  in  the  fender.  A  more 
expeditious  way  is  to  plunge  the  empty  decanters  into  a  jpail  of  warm  water  :  if, 
after  decanting,  the  wine  is  found  to  be  still  too  cold,  the  lull  decanter  can  then  be 
held  in  the  warm  water  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  bring  it  to  the  reqoired 
temperature.  As  this  temperature  varies  with  the  seasons,  it  is  useless  to  gi^^ 
thermometrical  observations.  Practice  will  produce  better  results  than  hard  and 
fast  rules.  An  experienced  bath-maker  will  tell  by  the  hand  in  the  water  when 
your  bath  is  at  the  heat  that  you  have  expressed  your  wish  to  have  it.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  butler. 

2657.  Icing  Wines,— U  you  happen  to  possess  a  rich  wine,  which  is 
rather  more  luscious  than  you  care  to  drink,  by  icing  it  you  will  render  it  more 
palatable.  Or  if  it  be  a  highly  flavoured  wine,  the  character  of  which  is  too 
"prononce"  to  please  you,  it  may  be  toned  down  and  the  flavour  subdued  by 
icing  it. 

But  for  fine  wines  possessing  delicate  bouquet,  our  opinion  of  icing  them  corre- 
sponds with  the  German  gentleman's  views  about  matrimony,  when  he  said 
' '  Wives  ist  de  devil."  Icing  simply  means  ruining  such  wines  as  these,  and 
should  never  on  any  account  be  permitted. 

Icing  has  doubtless  its  advantages  in  the  case  of  wines  of  inferior  quality,  as  it 
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disguises  some  of  the  bad  points.  Hence  one  may  reasonably  conclude,  when 
offered  iced  wine,  either  t^at  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be  or  that  onr 
entertainer  is  innocently  spoiling  the  good  wine  which  he  is  placing  before  us. 

If  an  iced  beverage  is  wanted  in  hot  weather,  have  a  cup  made,  either  of  cider, 
claret  or  rich  thampagne ;  but  pray  do  not  deteriorate  fine  wines  by  exposing 
them  to  temperatures  many  degrees  below  that  at  which  they  have  been  kept. 

We  knew,  many  years  ago,  a  great  epicure  who  always  took,  with  his  turtle- 
soup,  iced  madeira  !    De  mortuis,  ^c. 

2658.  Serving  Wines. — Some  few  wines,  notably  old  sherries,  are  often 
found  to  be  better  the  day  after  the  drawing  of  the  cork.  In  such  cases  decant- 
ing should  be  done  three  or  four  hours  before  the  time  for  serving,  and  the  stopper 
of  the  decanter  should  not  be  put  in. 

Most  wines  are  found  to  be  at  their  best  when  they  are  served  at  about  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  consumed.  Hence  there  is  wisdom  in 
the  practice  of  placing  decanters  on  the  mantelpiece ;  for,  as  the  room  is  always 
warmer  at  the  end  of  a  dinner  than  at  its  commencement,  the  wines  for  dessert 
which  have  been  so  treated  are  thus  served  at  the  proper  temperature. 

2659.  IFtn6flrto««6«*— It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  wine  tastes  better  out  of 
some  forms  and  kinds  of  drinking-vessels  than  it  does  out  of  others.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  reason  for  it  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  explained.  But  if  any  one 
doubts  it,  let  him  put  some  of  the  same  sherry  into  a  tea-cup.  and  into  a  wineglass ; 
and  he  will  easily  decide  which  of  the  two  vessels  gives  the  more  satisfactory 
result.  First,  as  io  form.  It  is  usually  thought  necessaiy  to  have  different  forms 
of  wineglasses  for  different  wines.  Doubtless  this  variety  pleases  the  eye ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it,  as  far  as  the  wine  or  the  enjoyment  of 
it  is  concerned.  At  least,  there  is  one  form  which  suits  all  wines,  and  that  is,  half 
of  a  soap-bubble,  or  to  be  very  accurate,  the  lower  five-eighths  of  a  bubble,  for 
the  bowl  of  the  glass  should  be  a  trifle  more  than  the  half  of  a  globe.  The 
reference  to  a  soap-bubble  is  not  merely  for  form's  sake ;  it  is  intended  also  to 
convey  the  opinion  that  the  glass  cannot  be  too  thin,  if  it  will  but  hold  the  wine 
without  breaking.  You  have  only  to  try  the  same  wine  out  of  an  old  fashioned 
thick  cut  wineglass  and  out  of  a  modem  thin  plain  glass,  and  you  will  at  once 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

2660.  Large  Oiasses. — Next,  as  to  sue.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  taste  that  we  would  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Not  that  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  for  we  decidedly  object  to  drink- 
ing champagne  out  of  a  liqueur-glass.  But  if  one  size  of  glass  is  to  be  suflScient— 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  so  regarded— then  let  it  be  large  enough. 
We  have  a  higher  opinion  than  most  people  entertain,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
gentleman  who  wished  to  have  his  maraschino  "in  a  moog."  History  does  not 
record  that  he  wished  the  vessel  to  be  filled  ;  he  simply  requested  that  it  might 
be  served  "in  a  mug;  "  and  anyone  who  will  compare  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
a  tablespoonful  of  any  liqueur  out  of  a  large  thin  claret-glass  with  the  usual 
method  of  partaking  of  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  he  enjoys 
most.  An  old  connoissemr  of  port,  long  since  jfone  Over  to  the  majority,  in- 
variably had  placed  on  his  table  after  dinner  one  glass  before  each  guest,  and 
this  was  an  elegant  egg-shaped  rummer  made  of  very  thin  glass  and  holding 
nearly  a  pint.  He  explained  that  you  might  put  as  much  or  as  little  into  it  as 
you  pleased,  adding  that  in  no  glass  of  smaller  size  could  you  derive  so  much 
pleasure.  In  our  opinion,  glasses  running  four  or  five  to  the  reputed  quart  bottle, 
are  the  best  size. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TEA,   COFFEE,    &c. 

2661.-.ALMOND  MILK.    (Fr.-Orgeat) 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  Jordan  almonds,  \  oz,  of  bitter  almonds,  2  oz. 
of  loaf  sugar,  i  tablespoonful  of  orange-flower-water,  i  pint  of  spring 
water. 

Mode. — Blanch  the  almonds  and  pound  them  with  the  sugar  and 
orange-flower-water,  in  a  mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  occasionaUy 
whilst  pounding,  to  prevent  too  much  oiliness.  When  the  miitture  looks 
creamy  and  smooth,  pour  it  into  a  clean  basin,  add  the  cold  spring  water, 
and  stir  it  with  a  silver  or  thin  wooden  spoon.  Leave  it  for  2  hours,  then 
strain  and  keep  it  either  on  ice  or  in  a  very  cool  place,  as  it  is  likely 
otherwise  to  turn  sour.  Almond  milk  is  served  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 

Average  Oost,  4^.  per  pint. 


2662.— TO  MAKE  CHOCOLATE.    (Fn— Chocolat.) 

Ingredients. — Allow  \  ounce  of  chocolate  to  each  person ;  to  evef>' 
oz.  allow  I  pint  of  water,  |  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Make  the  milk  and  water  hot ;  scrape  the  chocolate  into  it, 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  and  quickly  until  the  chocolate  is  dissolved ; 
bring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  stir  it  well,  and  serve  directly  with  white  sugar. 
Chocolate,  prepared  with  a  mill  as  shov,  n  in  the  engraving,  is  made  by 
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putting  in  the  scfaped  chocolate,  ponring  over  it  the  boiling  milk  and 
water,  and  milling  it  over  the  fire  until  hot  and  frothy.  ^ 

SufSlcient. — Allow  i  oz.  of  cake  chocolate  to  each  person.  I 

Ohoo61ate  and  Ooooa.— Both  these  preparations  are  made  from  the  seeds,  or  beans,  of       || 
the  cocoa-tree,  which  gnnrs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.    The  Spaniah,  and 
the  proper  name,  is  cacao,  not  cocoa,  as  it  is  generally  spelt.   From  this  mistake,  the 
from  which  the  beverage  is  procnred  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  palm  that 
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the  prooer  name,  is  cacao,  not  cocoa,  as  it  is  generally  spelt.  From  this  mistaike,  the  tree 
from  which  the  beverage  is  procured  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  palm  that  pro- 
duces the  edible  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  the  prodace  of  the  cocoa-tree  (Cocos  nucifera\ 
whereas  the  tree  from  which  chocolate  is  procured  is  very  different  (the  Theobroma  cacao). 
The  cocoa-tree  was  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  America,  particularly 
in  Mexico,  where,  according  to  HnmboldL  it  was  reared  by  Montezuma.  It  was  trans- 
planted thence  into  other  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  1520:  and  it  was  so 
highlv  esteemed  by  Linnaeus  as  to  receive  from  nim  the  name  now  conferred  upon  it,  of 
Theobroma.  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  **food  for  gods**  Chocolate 
has  always  been  a  favourite  beverage  among  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  and  was  con- 
sidered here  as  a  great  lusury  when  first  introduced,  after  the  discovery  of  America ;  but 
the  high  duties  laid  upon  it  confined  it  long  almost  entirely  to  the  wealthier  classes.  Before  mill. 
it  was  subjected  to  duty,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwaras  stated  that  cocoa  plantations  were  numerous 
in  Jamaica,  but  that  the  duty  caused  their  almost  entire  ruin.  The  removal  of  this  duty  has  in- 
creased the  cultiiration.   (For  Engraving  of  cocoa*bean,  su  No.  X197). 

2663.-70  MAKE  ESSENCE   OF   COFFEE. 
(Fr.-Caf6.) 
Ingredients.— To  every  \  lb.  of  gronnd  coffee  allow  x  small  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  chicory,  3  small  teacupfuls,  or  i  pint,  of  water. 

Mode. — Let  the  coffee  be  freshly  ground,  and,  if  possible,  freshly 
roasted ;  put  it  into  a  percolator,  or  filter,  with  the  chicory,  and  pour 
slowly  over  it  the  above  proportion  of  boiling  water.  When  it  has  all 
filtered  through,  warm  the  coffee  sufficiently  to  bring  it  to  the  simmering- 
point,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  then  filter  it  a  second  time,  put  it  into 

J  a  clean  and  dry  bottle,  cork  it  weU,  and  it  will  remain  good  for 
several  days.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  essence  are  quite 
sufficient  for  a  breakfastcupful  of  hot  milk.  This  essence  wiU 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  those  persons  who  have  to  rise 
extremely  early ;  and  having  only  the  milk  to  make  boiling,  it 
is  very  easily  and  quickly  prepared.  When  the  essence  is 
bottled,  pour  another  3  teacupfuls  of  boiling  water 'slowly  on 
the  grounds,  which,  when  filtered  through,  will  be  a  very  weak 
coffee.  The  next  time  there  is  essence  to  be  prepared,  make 
EssBNcB  OF  this  wcak  coffee  boiling,  and  pour  it  on  the  ground  coffee  instead 
of  plain  water ;  by  this  means  a  better  coffee  will  be  obtained. 
Never  throw  away  the  grounds  without  having  made  use  of  them  in  this 
manner;  and  always  cork  the  bottle  well  that  contains  this  preparation, 
until  the  day  that  it  is  wanted  for  making  the  fresh  essence.  Prepared 
coffee  essence  can  now  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  of  good 
quality.    It  needs  to  be  mixed  with  hoilif^  water  or  milk. 

Time.— To  be  filtered  once,  then  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
filtered  again.    Average  Oort,  with  coffee  at  i^.  8i.  per  lb.,  6d. 
Sufficient —Allow  2  tablespoonfuls  for  a  l^eakfastcupfol  of  hot  milk. 
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a664.-TO  ROAST  COFFEE. 

(A  French  Recipe.) 

It  being  an  acknowledged  fact  that  French  cofiee  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  made  in  England,  and  as  the  roasting  of  the  berry  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  flavour  of  the  preparation,  it  will  be  usefhl  and  interest- 
ing to  know  how  they  manage  these  things  in  France.  In  Paris,  there  are 
two  houses  justly  celebrated  for  the  flavour  of  their  coffee— JLa  Maison 
Corcellet  and  La  Maison  Royer  dc  Chartres ;  and  to  obtain  this  flavour,  before 
roasting  they  add  to  every  3  lbs.  of  coffee  a  piece  of  butter  the  axe  of  a 
nut,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  powdered  sugar ;  it  is  then  roasted  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  tin  in  a  slack  oven,  or  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire  will 
serve,  with  care.  A  rotating  coffee  roaster  is  of  course  better.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  butter  and  sugar  develops  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the 
berry ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  the  batter  must 
be  of  the  very  beet  description. 

2665.— TO  MAKE  COFFEE.    (Ff.-Ca«.) 

Ingredienta.— Allow  \  oz.,  or  i  tablespooniul,  of  ground  coffee  to  each 
person ;  to  every  oz.  of  coffee  allow  \  pint  of  water. 

Mode. — ^To  make  coffee  good,  it  should  never  be  boiled^  but  the  boiling 
water  merely  poured  over  it,  the  same  as  for  tea.    The  coffee  sbould 
^^   always  be  purchased  in  the  berry — ^if  pos- 
.je\^  sible,  freshly  roasted ;  and  it  should  never 
be  ground  long  before  it  is  wanted  for  use. 
There  are  very  many  new  kinds  of  coffee- 
pots, but  the  method  of  making  the  coffee 
is  nearly  always  the  same;  namely, pouring 
the  boiling  water  on  the  powder,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  filter  through.    Our  illustration 
shows  one  of  LoysePs  Hydrostatic  Urns, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  making 
good  and  clear  coffee,  which  ^cnild  be 
made  in  the  following   manner: — ^Warm 

LO^bkLS  HYDROSTATIC   CRN.  .,  ,^,      ,       ...  **  ^  ,,        _.  , 

the  urn  with  boiling  water,  remove  the  hd 
and  movable  filter,  and  place  the  ground  coffee  at  the  bottom  of  the  urn. 
Put  the  movable  filter  over  this,  and  screw  the  lid,  invoted,  tightly  <m  the 
end  of  the  centre  pipe.  Pour  very  sk>wiy  into  the  inverted  Ud  the  above 
proportion  of  boiling  water,  aad  when  all  the  water  so  poared  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  funnel,  axid  made  its  way  down  the  centre  pipe  and  up 
again  through  the  ground  coffee  by  l^rdskUic  prasure,  unscrew  the 
lid  and  cover  tbe  um.    Pour  back  direct  into  the  nm,  m^  through  ^ 
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funnel^  one,  twO)  or  three  cups,  according  to  the  size  of  the  percolator,  in 
order  to  make  the  infusion  of  uniform  strength ;  the  contents  will  then  be 
ready  for  use,  and  should  run  from  the  tap  strong,  hot  and  clear.  The 
coffee  made  in  these  urns  generally  turns  out  very  good,  and  there  is  but 
one  objection  to  them— the  coffee  runs  rather  slowly  from  the  tap.  This 
is  of  no  consequence  where  there  is  a  small  party,  but  tedious  where  there 
are  many  persons  to  provide  for.  A  remedy  for  this  objection  may  be 
suggested ;  namely,  to  make  tl^e  coffee  very  strong,  so  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  a  cup  would  be  required,  as  the  rest  would  be  filled  up  with 
milk.  If  coffee  is  properly  made,  whether  in  filters  or  percolators,  or  even 
in  a  jug  or  saucepan,  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  isinglass,  white  of  cg^^ 
and  various  other  preparations  to  clear  it.  Coffee  should  always  be 
served  very  hot,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  it  is  made, 
as  pouring  it  from  one  pot  to  another  cools,  and  consequently  spoils  it. 
Many  persons  may  think  that  the  proportion  of  water  we  have  given  for 
each  ounce  of  coffee  is  rather  small ;  it  is  so ;  and  the  coffee  produced 
from  it  will  be  very  strong ;  one-third  of  a  cup  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
which  should  be  filled  up  with  nice  hot  milk,  or  milk  and  cream  mixed. 
This  is  the  cafe  au  lait  for  which  our  neighbours  over  the  Channel  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  Should  the  ordinary  method  of  making  coffee  be  pre- 
ferred, use  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and,  in  pouring  it  into  the  cups, 
put  in  more  coffee  and  less  milk. 

Sufficient.— For  very  good  coffee,  allow  |  oz.,  or  i  tablespoonful,  to 
each  person. 


2666.-.TO  MAKE  COFFEE  IN  A  SAUCEPAN. 

Have  an  earthenware  or  fire-proof  china  pan,  put  in  freshly  but  not  too 
finely-ground  coffee  with  water,  a  dessertspoonful  to  every  half  pint.  Set 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  just  about  to  boil  Take  it  off,  stir  it  well,  put  it 
on  again  and  again,  let  it  nearly  boil.  Repeat  this  twice,  when  a  thick 
scum  will  have  risen.  Set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  covered  to  settle^  and 
ser\'e  with  boiling  milk. 


2667.-A  VERY  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  MAKING 
COFFEE. 

Ingredients.— Allow  \  oz.,  or  i  tablespoonful,  of  coffee  to  each  person ; 
to  every  oz.  allow  ^  pint  of  water. 

Mode.— Have  a  small  iron  ring  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  coffee-pot 
inside,  and  to  this  ring  sew  a  small  muslin  bag  (the  muslin  for  the  purpose 
must  not  be  too  thin).    Fit  the  bag  into  the  pot,  pour  some  boilingwater 
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in  it,  and,  when  the  pot  is  well  warmed,  pnt  the  ground  coffee  into  the 
bag ;  pour  over  as  much  boiling  water  as  is  required,  close  the  lid,  and 
when  all  the  water  has  filtered  through,  remove  the  bag,  and  send 
the  coffee  to  table.  Making  it  in  this  manner  prevents  the  necessity 
of  pouring  the  coffee  from  one  vessel  to  another,  which 
cools  and  spoils  it.  The  water  should  be  poured  on  the 
coffee  gradually,  so  that  the  infusion  may  be  stronger: 
and  the  bag  must  be  well  made,  that  none  of  the  gixmnds 
may  escape  through  the  seams,  and  so  make  the  coffee 
thick  and  muddy. 

Sufficient.-^  Allow  i  tablespoonful,  or  i  02.  to  each 
person. 

TiM  OoIBm  PlABt  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  abom  twelve  or  fifteea  feet, 
with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  common  laoreL  althoogfa  more  poiued, 
ww*r»».  and  not  so  dry  and  thick.    The  blossoms  are  wnite.  mncb  like  those « 

jasmine,  and  issae  from  the  angles  of  the  leaf-stalks.  When  the  flowers 
fade,  they  are  socceeded  by  the  coffee-bean,  or  seed,  which  is  endoeed  in  a  benyof  s  red 
cok>ar.  when  ripe  resembltne  a  cherry.  The  coffee-beans  are  prepared  by  ezposins  tbemio 
the  sun  for  a  few  days,  that  me  pulp  may  ferment  and  throw  off  a  strong  acidukms  moistart 
They  are  then  gradually  dried  for  about  tnrce  weeks,  and  put  into  a  mill  to  separate  the  hiok 
from  the  seed. 


2668.-CAFE   AU    LAIT. 

This  is  merely  very  strong  coffee  added  to  a  large  proportion  of  good 
hot  milk ;  about  6  tablespoonfuls  of  strong  coffee  being  quite  sufficient  for 
a  breakfastcupful  of  milk.  Of  the  essence.  No.  a653, 
which  answers  admirably  for  ca/c  au  lait,  so  much 
would  not  be  required.  This  preparation  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  weak  watery  coffee  so  often 
served  at  English  tables.  A  little  cream  mixed  with 
the  milk,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
vichness,  improves  the  taste  of  the  coffee,  as  also  the 
richness  of  the  beverage. 

Bufflciexit. — 6  tablespoonfuls  of  strong  coffee  or 
the  essence  to  a  breakfastcupful  of  milk. 

TM  ud  Ooir»e.-~It  is  true,  says  Liebig.  that  liiousands  have  lived  witboot  a  knowledge  of^ 
and  coffiee ;  and  daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  disadvantage  to  the  merely  animal  functions ;  but  it  is  an  error,  certaiiuT*'^ 
conclude  from  this  that  they  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  refsrenoe  to  their  effects;  »» 
it  is  a  question,  whether,  if  we  had  no  tea  and  no  coffee,  the  popular  instinct  would  not  seek^ 
and  discover  the  means  of  replacing  them.  Science,  which  accuses  us  of  so  much  in  to^ 
respects,  will  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  asoeruin,  whether  it  depends  on  sensual  and  suni 
inclinations  merely,  that  every  people  of  the  globe  have  appropriated  some  soch  means  of  actio; 
on  the  nervous  life,  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  where  tne  Indian  retires  from  lifie  for  dap  >b 
order  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  intosication  with  koko.  to  the  Arctic  regions,  where  Kamtsrhainaw 
and  Koriakea  prepare  an  intoricating  beverage  from  a  poisonous  mushroom.  We  think  it-  ^  ^ 
contrary,  highly  probable,  not  to  say  cerUm,  that  the  instinct  of  man,  feeliog  certain  ba&ia> 
certain  wants  of  the  intensified  life  of  our  times,  which  cannot  be  saUsfied  or  filled  up  b^  m^ 
ouantity,  has  discovered,  in  these  products  of  vegeUble  life  the  true  means  of  giving  to  las  tooa 
the  desired  and  necessary  quality. 
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2669.--CAF^   NOIR. 

This  is  usually  handed  round  after  dinner,  and  should  be  drunk  well 
sweetened,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  brandy  or  liqueurs,  which  may  be 
added  or  not  at  pleasure.  The  coffee  should  be  made  very  strong,  and 
served  in  very  small  cups,  but  never  mixed  with  milk  or  cream.  Cafe  noir 
may  be  made  of  the  essence  of  coffee,  No,  ^663,  by  pouring  a  dessert- 
spoonful into  each  cup,  and  filling  it  up  with  boiling  water.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  expeditious  manner  of  preparing  coffee  for  a  large  party, 
but  the  essence  for  it  must  be  made  very  good,  and  kept  well  corked  until 
required  for  use. 

2670.-TO  MAKE  TEA. 

There  is  very  little  art  in  making  good  tea ;  if  the  water  is  boiling,  and 
there  is  no  sparing  of  the  fragrant  leaf,  the  beverage  will  almost  invariably 
be  good.  The  teapot  must  be  kept  dry.  Delicately-flavoured  tea  is  better 
made  in  an  earthen  than  a  metal  pot.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  allow- 
ing a  teaspoonful  to  each  person,  and  one  over,  is  still  practised.  Warm 
the  teapot  with  boiling  water;  let  it 
remain  for  two  or  three  minutes  for 
the  vessel  to  become  thoroughly  hot, 
then  pour  it  away.  Put  in  the  tea, 
pour  in  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  ol freshly  boiling  water,  close  the 
hd,  and  let  it  stand  for  the  tea  to  draw 
from  5  to  10  minutes ;  then  fill  up  the 
pot  with  water.  The  tea  will  be  quite 
spoiled  unless  made  with  water  that 

is  actually  boiling,  as  the  leaves  will  not  open,  and  the  flavour  not  oe 
extracted  from  them ;  the  beverage  will  consequently  be  colourless  and 
tasteless— in  fact,  nothing  but  tepid  water.  Neither  will  it  be  good  if  the 
water  has  simmered  for  hours.  Where  there  is  a  very  large  party  to  make 
tea  for,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  teapots  instead  of  putting  a  large 
quantity  of  tea  into  one  pot ;  the  tea,  besides,  will  go  farther.  When  the 
infusion  has  been  once  completed,  the  addition  of  fresh  tea  adds  very 
little  to  the  strength ;  so,  when  more  is  required,  have  the  pot  emptied 
of  the  old  leaves,  scalded,  and  fresh  tea  made  in  the  usual  manner. 
Economists  say  that  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  added  before  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  tea,  assist  to  draw  out  the  goodness.  If  the 
water  is  very  hard,  perhaps  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  the  soda  softens  it ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  use  this  ingredient  sparingly,  as  it  is  liable  to  give 
the  tea  a  soapy  taste  if  added  in  too  large  a  quantity.  For  mixed  tea,  the 
usual  proportion  is  four  spoonfuls  of  black  to  one  of  green  ;  more  of  the 
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latter  when  the  flavour  is  very  much  liked  ;  but  strong  green  tea  dis- 
agrees  with  some  persons,  and  should  never  be  partaken  of  by  them. 

Time. — 2  minutes  to  warm  the  teapot,  5  to  lominates 
to  draw  the  strength  from  the  tea. 

Sufficient. — Allow  i  teaspoonful  to  each  person, 
and  one  over. 

Tea. — ^The  tea>tree  or  shrub  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  of 
Monadtlpkia  polyandria  in  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to  the  natural  order 
oi  Aurantiacea  in  the  system  of  Jussieu.  Lately  it  has  been  made  into 
a  new  order,  the  Theasta,  which  includes  the  camellia  and  some  other 

Slants.    It  commonly  §rows  to  the  height  of  from  three   to  six  feet; 
ut  it  is  &aid  that,  in  its  wild  or  native  state,  it  reaches  twenty  feet  or 
more.    In  China,  it  is*cultivated  in  numerous  small  plantations.    In  its 
general  appearance,  and  the  form  of  its   leaf,  it  resembles  the  myrtle. 
TIL'S.  The  blossoms  are  white  and  fragrant,  not  unlike  those  of  the  wild  rose, 

but  smaller  f  and  they  are  succeeded  by  soft  green  capsules,  containing 
each  from  one  to  three  white  seeds.  These  capsules  are  crushed  for  oil,  which  is  in  genoal  use 
in  China. 

Note.— The  Tea-Float  is  a  verj^  useful  addition  to  the  teapot.  The  tea  is 
placed  in  the  float,  and  the  float  in  the  teapot.  Boiling  water  is  added  as  in 
ordinary  tea-making.  The 
float  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  retains  the  tea  at  the  i 
hottest  part  of  the  water, 
instead  of  its  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  the  coldest 
part.  By  this  application  of 
natural  laws  and  tne  chemistry 
of  tea-making,  all  the  strength 

of  the  tea  is  withdrawn,  and  sitoak  vAsm,  enitAv  fwfr  awo  teapot. 

the   infusion  is   far  stronger 

than  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way.    A  smaller  quantity  of  tea  is  therefore 
required  when  the  tea-float  is  used.    The  float  can  he  procured  of  all  grocers, 
•^ea  dealers,  &c.,  and  is  from  is.  to  is.  6rf.  in  price. 

2671.-AN   EXCELLENT   SUBSTITUTE    FOR   MILK  OR 
CREAM    IN   TEA  OR  COFFEE. 

Ingredients. — Allow  i  new-laid  egg  to  every  large  breakfastcupful  of 
tea  or  coflee. 

Mode.— Beat  up  the  whole  of  the  egg  in  a  basin,  put  it  into  a  teacup 
(or  a  portion  of  it,  if  the  cup  be  small),  and  pour  over  it  the  tea  or  coffee 
very  hot.  These  should  be  added  very  gradually,  and  stirred  all  the  time, 
to  prevent  the  egg  from  curdling.  In  point  of  nourishment,  both  these 
beverages  are  much  improved  by  this  addition. 

Sufficient. — ^AUow  i  egg  to  every  large  breakfastcupful  of  tea  or  coffee. 

2672.— TO  MAKE  COCOA. 
Ingredients. — Allow  2  teaspoonfuls  of  the  prepared  cocoa,  or  one  of 
Cadbury*s  Cocoa  Essence,  to  i  breakfast-cup ;  boiling  milk  and  boiling 
water. 
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Mode. — Put  the  cocoa  into  a  breakfast-cup,  pour  over  it  sufficient  cold 
milk  to  make  it  into  a  smooth  paste  ;  then  add  equal 
quantities  of  boiling  milk  and  boiling  water,  and  stir  jJK\  "X     ^R  M 
all  well  together.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  •**  **  *  ^  j««:^|   ^ 
the  milk  to  get  burnt,  as  it  will  entirely  spoil  the 
Havour  of  the  preparation.    The  rock  cocoa,  or  that   ^F^PW^   t\  % 
bought  in  a  solid  piece,  should  be  scraped,  and  made 
in  the  same  manner,  taking  care  to  rub  down  all  the 
lumps  before  the  boiling  liquid  is  added.    All  cocoa 
is  better  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Sufficient. — 2  teaspoonfuls  of  prepared  cocoa,  or  cocoa-beak. 

I  of  Cadbury's  Cocoa  Essence,  for  i  breakfast-cup,  or  J.  oz.  of  the  rock 
cocoa  for  the  same  quantity.    . 
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2673.-APPLE  WINE. 

Ingredients. — 40  lbs.  of  sugar,  15  gallons  of  cider. 

Mode. — ^The  cider  must  be  pure  and  made  only  from  really  ripe,  sound 
apples  (this  is  important).  If  the  wine  is  to  be  quite  sweet,  add  another 
10  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  put  all  into  the  cider,  letting  it  stand  till  dissolved. 
Put  the  liquor  into  a  cask  but  leave  it  unfilled  to  the  extent  of  2  gallons. 
Put  the  cask  into  a  cool  position,  with  the  bung  out  for  48  hours.  After 
this  bung  it  up,  but  let  there  be  a  small  vent  somewhere — ^in  the  bung 
would  do — until  the  fermentation  is  over.  Then  bung  up  quite  securely, 
and  the  wine  will  be  ready  for  consumption  in  twelve  months.  There  is  no 
racking  required  in  the  manufacture  of  this  wine. 

Time.— to  remain  in  the  cask  twelve  months.  Average  Gost^  ^s»  6d, 
per  gallon. 

Seasonable,  make  this  in  January  or  February 

2674.-APRICOT  WINE. 

Ingredients.— 12  lbs.  of  ripe  apricots,  6  oz.  of  loaf  sugai*  to  every  quart 
of  liquor. 

Mode. — ^Wipe  the  apricots*  cut  them  in  pieces  and  let  them  boil  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  After  boilinr  up,  let  them  simmer,  till  the  liquor  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Strain  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  put  6  oz.  of  lump  sugar  to  every  quart  of  liquor.  Boil  up  again, 
skim  very  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  no  more  scum  app^rs,  put  it  into  an 
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earthen  pan.    BoUU  next  day  if  it  is  quite  clear,  and  pat  i  lamp  of  sogat 
into  each  bottle.    It  should  be  a  fine  wine  in  six  months. 

Time.— 2  hours  to  boil.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  quart 

Seasonable,  make  this  in  August  or  September. 

2675.-BLACK  CHERRY  WINE. 

(Very  Nice.) 

Ingredieilt8.^24  lbs.  of  small  black  cherries,  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  each 
gallon  of  liquor. 

Mode.— Bruise  the  cherries,  but  leave  the  stones  whole,  stir  well,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours,  then  strain  through  a  sieve,  add  the  sugar. 
mix  again,  and  stand  another  24  hours.  Pour  away  the  clear  liquor  into 
a  cask,  and  when  fermentation  has  ceased,  bung  it  clos^}'.  Bottle  ia  6 
months'  time.    It  will  keep  from  12  to  x8  months. 

Time.— To  remain  in  the  cask  six  months.  Average  Cost|  td,  per 
quart. 

Seasonable,  make  this  in  July  or  August. 

2676.-CLARY  WINE. 

Ingredients.— To  i  gallon  of  water,  put  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  2  tablespoon' 
fuls  of  yeast,  1  quart  of  fresh  clary  flowers  and  tops,  \  pint  of  brandy. 

Mode. — ^Thii  well-known  and  popular  beverage,  with  the  higher 
classes  in  bygone  days,  is  made  as  follows.  Boil  together  the  wat^  and 
sugar,  skimming  thoroughly ;  let  it  cool,  then  put  it  into  a  cask.  Mix  a 
little  of  the  liquor  with  the  yeast,  and  when  it  is  working  well  add  it  to 
the  rest,  and  add  the  clary  flowers  and  tops.  Stir  the  mixture  twice  daily 
for  5  days,  and  bung  up  when  the  wine  has  stopped  hissing.  Let  it  stand 
4  months,  then  rack  it  off,  empty  away  the  dregs,  cleanse  the  cask  and 
put  the  wine  back  again,  adding  the  brandy.  Bung  it,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  bottling  in  2  months,  and  for  drinking  in  6.  (As  this  wine  leaves 
much  deposit,  the  tap  for  drawing  it  off  should  be  high  up  in  the  ca^) 

Time.^12  months.    Average  Ck>8ty  is.  6i.  per  gallon. 

2677.~CHERRY  BOUNCE. 

Ingredients. — 12  lbs.  of  cherries,  4  lbs.  of  sugar  io  each  gallon  oi 
juice,  ^  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  4  blades  of  mace,  i  quart  of  brandy,  i 
quart  of  rum. 

Mode. — Stone  the  cherries,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar  and  set  it  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  letting  it  boil  till  all  the  juice  is  extracted.  Strain  the 
juice  and  put  sugar  and  spice  as  above»  and  boil  until  all  the  scam  has 
disappeared.    Let  it  cooC  then  add  the  spirits,  and  bottle. 
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yiHme.— It  will  be  ready  for  use-  in  3  or  4  months.    Average  Cost, 
3s.  6d,  per  quart. 

Seasonable.—  Make  this  in  July  or  August. 

2678.-TO  MAKE   CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Ingredients.— Morella  cherries,  good  brandy ;  to  every  lb.  of  cherries 
allow  8  02.  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode.— Have  ready  some  glass  bottles,  which  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  Ascertain  that  the  cherries  are  not 
too  ripe  and  are  freshly  gathered,  and  cut  off  about  half 
of  the  stalks.  Put  them  into  the  bottles,  with  the  above 
proportion  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit ;  strew  this  in 
between  the  cherries,  and,  when  the  bottles  are  nearly 
full,  pour  in  sufficient  brandy  to  reach  just  below  the 
cork.  A  few  peach  or  apricot  kernels  will  add  much  to 
their  flavour,  or  a  few  blanched  bitter  almonds.  Put 
corks  or  bungs  into  the  bottles,  tie  over  them  a  piece 
of  bladder,  and  store  away  in  a  dry  place.  The  cherries 
will  be  fit  to  eat  in  2  or  3  months,  and  will  remain  good 
for  years.  They  are  liable  to  shrivel  and  become  tough  if  too  much  sugar 
be  added  to  them. 

Average  Cost,  is.  to  15.  6d.  per  pound. 

Sufficient.— I  Ib.of  cherries  and  about  i  pint  of  brandy  for  a  quart  bottle. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

2679.-COWSLIP  WINE. 

'  IngredientB.^To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar, 
the  rind  of  2  lemons,  the  juice  of  i,  the  rind  and  juice  of  i  Seville 
orange,  i  gallon  of  cowslip  pips  To  every  4^  gallons  of  wine 
allow  I  bottle  of  brandy. 

Mode.— Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  half-an-hour, 
carefully  removing  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  this  boiling 
liquor  on  the  orange  and  lemon-rinds,  and  the  juice,  which 
should  be  strained ;  when  milk-warm,  add  the  cowslip  pips  or 
flowers,  picked  from  the  stalks  and  seeds ;  and  to  9  gallons  of 
wine  3  tablespoonfuls  of  good  fresh  brewers*  yeast.  Let  it 
ferment  3  or  4  days ;  then  put  all  together  in  a  cask,  with  the 
brandy,  and  let  it  remain  for  2  months,  when  bottle  it  ofl*  for  use. 

Time.— To  be  boiled  ^  hour ;  to  ferment  3  or  4  days ;  to  remain  in  the 
t^ask  2  months.    Ayerage  Cost,  exclusive  of  the  cowslips,  which  may  be 
picked  in  the  fields,  25.  9^.  per  gallon. 
Seasonable.— Make  this  in  April  or  May. 

2  R 
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2680.-RED  CURRANT  WINE  (WITH  RASPBERRIES). 

IngredientB. — 10  gallons  of  red-currant  juice,  i  pint  of  raspberry  jaice. 
20  gallons  of  water,  18  lbs.  of  finely  sifted  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Put  the  ingredients  together  and  let  them  stand  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and  bong  lightly,  for  the 
air  to  aid  in  the  fermentation.  Let  it  cease  fermenting,  then  biuxg  tightly. 
Bottle  in  a  year's  time,  using  sound  corks  and  sealing  them.  It  will  be  a 
excellent  condition  in  three  months. 

Time.— Altogether  about  16  months.    Average  Cost^  ss.  per  galbs. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August 

2681.— DAMSON  WINE. 

Ingredients. — i  gallon  of  boiling  water  to  every  8  lbs.  of  braised  finnt 
2\  lbs.  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  juice. 

Mode. — Well  bruise  the  fruit  and  pour  the  boiling  water  on  it ;  let  it 
stand  48  hours.  Then  strain  the  mixture  into  a  cask  and  pat  in  the 
sugar.  When  fermentation  ceases  RU  up  the  cask  and  bong  closely. 
Bottle  in  10  months*  time.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  year,  but  improves 
with  keeping. 

Time.—About  two  years.    Average  Cost,  2^ .  per  gallon. 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 

2682.-ELDER   WINE. 

Ingredients. — ^To  every  3  gallons  of  water  allow  i  peck  of  eiderbenies; 
to  every  gallon  of  juice  allow  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  \  oz.  of  groond  ginger,  6 
cloves,  I  lb.  of  good  Turkey  raisins ;  J  pint  of  brandy  to  every  gallon  of 
wine.  To  every  9  gallons  of  wine  3  or  4  tablespooniuls  of  fresh  brewers' 
yeast. 

Mode. — Pour  the  water,  quite  boiling,  on  the  elderberries,  which 
should  be  picked  from  the  stalks,  and  let  these  stand  covered  for  24 
hours ;  then  strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve  or  bag,  breaking  the  fruit  tj 
express  all  the  juice  from  it.  Measure  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gaJlon 
allow  the  above  proportion  of  sugar.  Boil  the  juice  and  sugar  with  the 
ginger,  cloves  and  raisins  for  i  hour,  skimming  the  Uquor  the  whole  time; 
let  it  stand  until  milk- warm,  then  put -it  into  a  clean,  dry  cask,  with  3  014 
tablespoonfiils  of  good  fresh  yeast  to  every  9  gallons  of  wine.  Let  it 
ferment  for  about  a  fortnight ;  then  add  the  brandy,  bung  up  the  cask, 
and  let  it  stand  some  months  before  it  is  bottled,  when  it  will  be  fonod 
excellent.  A  bunch  of  hops  suspended  to  a  string  from  the  bung,  some 
persons  say,  will  preserve  the  wine  good  for  several  years.  Elder  wine  is 
usually  mulled,  and  served  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg. 
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Tiine.— To  stand  covered  24  hours ;  to  be  boiled  i  hour.    Ayera>ge 

Cost,  when  made  at  home,  3s.  6d,  per  gallon. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  September. 

Bldarbeny  WIha.— The  elderberry  is  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
dndtion  of  wine ;  iu  juice  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
principle  necessary  for  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  its  beautiful 
colour  communicates  a  rich  tint  to  the  wine  made  from  it.  It  is, 
however,  deficient  in    sweetness,  and    therefore   demands    an 

addition  of  sugar.    It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  genuine  old  slderbbrries. 

EoglSsh  wines ;  and  a  cup  of  it  mulled,  just  previous  to  retiring  to 

bed  on  a  winter  night,  is  a  thing  to  be  *'  run  tor,"  as  Cobbett  would  say :  it  is  not,  however,  agree- 
able to  every  taste. 

2683.~GINGER    WINE. 
Ingredients.— To  9  gallons  of  water  allow*  27  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  9 
lemons,  12  oz.  of  bruised  ginger,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  2  lbs. 
of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  i  pint  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Boil  together  for  i  hour  in  a  copper  (let  it  pre- 
viously be  well  scoured  and  beautifully  clean),  the  water,  sugar, 
Utnon-rinds  and  bruised  ginger :  remove  every  particle  of  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  ,when  the  hquor  is  sufficiently  boiled,  put  it 
into  a  large  tub  or  pan,  as  it  must  not  remain  in  the  copper. 
When  nearly  cold,  add  the  yeast,  which  must  be  thick  and 
very  fresh,  and  the  next  day,  put  all  in  a  dry  cask  with  the 
strained  lemon-juice  and  chopped  raisins.    Stir  the  wine  every 
day  for  a  fortnight ;  then  add  the  brandy,  stop  the  cask  down  by  degrees, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 
Average  Cost,  25.  per  gallon.     Sufficient  to  make  9  gallons  of  wine. 
Seasonable.— The  best  time  for  making  this  wine  is  either  in  March 
or  September. 

Note. — ^Wine  made  early  in  March  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  June. 

2684.— GINGER  WINE. 

{The  Editor*s  own  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — 12  oz.  of  bruised  imbleached  ginger,  28  lbs.  of  loaf 
sugar,  12  lemons,  12  lbs.  of  raisins,  12  gallons  of  spring  water,  6  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  x  oz.  of  isinglass,  3  pints  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Boil  the  water,  ginger,  sugar  and  lemon-peel  for  half  an  hour ; 
have  the  raisins  ready  chopped  in  a  pan ;  pour  the  liquor  over  them  when 
nearly  cold ;  add  the  lemon-juice  and  the  yeast ;  stir  it  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  then  add  the  isinglass,  strain  it^  and  put  in  the  cask  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

Average  Cost,  2s.  per  gallon.    Sufficient  to  make  12  gallons  of  wine. 

Seasonable.-— To  make  in  March  or  September ;  to  drink  in  summer 
or  winter. 

Note.— If  made  in  March  this  wine  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  June. 
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2685.-GOOSEBERRY  VINEGAR. 

(An  Excellent  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — 2  pecks  of  czystal  gooseberries,  6  gallons  of  water, 
12  lbs.  of  foot  sugar  of  the  coarsest  brown  quality. 

Mode. — Mash  the  gooseberries  (which  should  be  quite  ripe)  in  a  tub 
with  a  mallet ;  put  to  them  the  water  nearly  milk-warm  ;  let  this  stand 
24  hours ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  the  sugar  to  it ;  mix  it 
well,  and  tun  it  These  proportions  are  for  a  9-gallon  cask ;  and  if  it  be 
not  quite  full,  more  water  must  be  added.  Let  the  mixture  be  stined 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cask  two  or  three  times  daily  for  three  or  four 
days,  to  assist  the  melting  of  the  sugar  ;  then  paste  a  piece  of  linen  clotb 
over  the  bunghole,  and  set  the  cask  in  a  warm  place,  biU  not  in  the  sun: 
any  comer  of  a  warm  kitchen  is  the  best  situation  for  it.  The  foUo^-ing 
spring  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  stone  bottles,  and  the  vinegar  will  be 
fit  for  use  twelve  months  after  it  is  made.  This  will  be  found  a  most 
excellent  preparation,  greatly  superior  to  much  that  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar.  Many  years*  experience  has  proved 
that  pickle  made  with  this  vinegar  will  keep,  when  bought  vinegar  will  not 
preserve  the  ingredients.  The  cost  per  gallon  is  merely  nominal,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  reside  in  the  country  and  grow  their  own  gooseberries; 
the  coarse  sugar  is  then  the  only  ingredient  to  be  purchased. 

Time.— To  remain  in  the  cask  9  months.  Average  Gost,  when  the 
gooseberries  have  to  be  purchased,  is,  per  gallon ;  when  they  are  grovn 
at  home,  6d,  per  gallon. 

Seasonable.— This  should  be  made  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginnisg 
of  July,  when  gooseberries  are  ripe  and  plentiful. 

a686-EFFERVESCING  GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

Ingredients.— To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  6  lbs.  of  green  goos^ 
berries,  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar. 

Mode.— This  wine  should  be  prepared  from  unripe  gooseberries,  io 
order  to  avoid  the  flavour  which  the  firuit  would  give  to  the  wine  when  ia 
a  mature  state.  Its  briskness  depends  more  upon  the  time  of  bottlioi: 
than  upon  the  unripe  state  of  the  fruit,  for  effervescing  wine  can  be  ra^i^ 
from  fruit  that  is  ripe  as  well  as  that  which  is  unripe.  The  firuit  shonW 
be  selected  when  it  has  nearly  attained  its  full  growth,  and  conseqaently 
before  it  shows  any  tendency  to  ripen.  Any  bruised  or  decayed  berries, 
and  those  that  are  very  small  should  be  rejected.  The  blossom  and  stalk 
ends  should  be  removed,  and  the  fruit  well  bruised  in  a  tub  or  paD»  ^° 
such  quantities  as  to  ensure  each  berry  being  broken  without  crushing 
the  seeds.  Pour  the  water  (which  should  be  warm)  on  the  firuit,  sqneerc 
and  stir  it  with  the  hand  until  all  the  pulp  is  removed  firom  the  skin  wd 
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seeds,  and  cover  the  whole  closely  for  24  hours ;  after  which,  strain  it 
through  a  coarse  bag,  and  press  it  with  as  much  force  as  can  be  con- 
veniently applied,  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  juice  and  liquor  the  fruit 
may  contain.  To  every  40  or  50  lbs.  of  fruit  one  gallon  more  of  hot 
water  may  be  passed  through  the  marc^  or  husks,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
soluble  matter  that  may  remain,  and  be  again  pressed.  The  juice  should 
be  put  into  a  tub  or  pan  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  all  of  it,  and  the 
sugar  added  to  it.  Let  it  be  well  stirred  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  place  the  pan  in  a  warm  situation;  keep  it  closely  covered,  and 
let  it  ferment  for  a  day  or  two.  It  must  then  be  drawn 
off  into  clean  casks,  placed  a  little  on  one  side  for  the 
scum  that  rises  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  casks  kept 
filled  with  the  remaining**  must,"  that  should  be  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  active  fermentation  has 
ceased,  the  casks  should  be  plugged  upright,  again 
filled,  if  necessar}',  the  bungs  be  put  in  loosely,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  when  the  fermentation  is  a  little  more 
languid  (which  may  be  known  by  the  hissing  noise 
ceasing),  the  bungs  should  be  driven  in  tight,  and  a 
spile-hole  made,  to  give  vent  if  necessary.  About 
November  or  December,  on  a  clear  fine  day,  the  wine-cooler. 
wine  should  be  racked  from  its  lees  into  clean  casks, 
which  may  be  rinsed  with  brandy.  After  a  month,  it  should  be  examined 
to  see  it  it  is  sufficiently  clear  for  bottling ;  if  not,  it  must  be  fined  with 
isinglass,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  some  of  the  wine :  i  oz.  will  be 
sufficient  for  9  gallons.  In  March  or  April,  or  when  the  gooseberry  bushes 
begin  to  blossom,  the  wine  must  be  bottled,  in  order  to  insure  its  being 
efifervescing. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  before 
the  berries  ripen. 

2687.-GRAPE   WINE. 

Ingredients.— Ripe  grapes. 

Mode.— Mash  sound,  ripe  grapes  well  with  your  hands  in  an  earthen 
pan,  or  if  not  with  your  hands,  with  a  perfectly  tasteless  stick  of  wood. 
Do  not  crush  the  seeds ;  strain  the  hquor  into  a  cask,  gently  squeeze  the 
pulp,  pouring  the  remainder  of  the  juice  into  the  cask  (strained).  Let  it 
stand  aside  for  a  fortnight,  when  draw  it  off  into  another  cask,  covering 
up  the  bunghole  with  a  piece  of  slate  till  all  fermentation  has  ceased. 
Bottle  in  6  months;  cork  and  seal,  and  it  will  be  drinkable  in  12  months* 
time. 

Time.— 18  months.    Average  Cost,  td.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 
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2688— HOPS   AND  SHERRY. 

{A  Strengthening  Cordial.) 

Ingredients. — Hops,  i  pint  of  sherry,  i  pint  of  syrup,  No.  2115. 

Mode. — Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  hops ;  add  the  sherry,  which 
should  cover  them,  cork  closely,  and  let  them  infuse  21  days  ;  strain,  and 
add  the  liquor  to  the  syrup.  When  required  for  use,  take  a  wineglassfiil 
in  a  httle  water. 

Time.— 21  days  to  infuse.    Average  Cost,  35.  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable.— In  September,  October  and  November. 

Note.— This  may  be  used  as  a  tonic  bitter  by  omitting  the  syrup. 

2689.-LEMON  SYRUP. 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  pints  of  water,  i  oz.  of  citric  acid, 
^  drachm  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
put  it  into  a  basin,  where  let  it  remain  till  cold.  Beat  the  citric  acid  to  a 
powder,  mix  the  essence  of  lemon  with  it,  then  add  these  two  ingredients 
to  the  syrup ;  mix  well,  and  bottle  for  use.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
syrup  are  sufficient  for  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  will  be  found  a  very 
refreshing  summer  drink. 

Sufficient. — 2  tablespoonfuls  of  syrup  to  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water. 


2690.— LEMON   WINE. 
Ingredients. — To  4  J  gallons  of  water  allow  the  pulp  of  50  lemons,  the 
rind  of  25,  16  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  of  isinglass,  i  bottle  of  brandy. 

Mode.  —  Peel    and    slice   the 
lemons,  but  use  only  the  rind  of  25 
of  them,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water.    Let  it  stand  8  or  9  days, 
squeezing  the   lemons  well   every 
day  ;  then  strain  the  water  off  and 
put  it  into  a  cask  with  the  sugar. 
n  Let  it  work  some  time,  and  when  it 
i  has  ceased  working,  put  in  the  isin- 
glass.   Stop  the  cask  down  for  about 
VINE  CASK.  ^  months^  put  in  the  brandy,  and 

bottle  the  wine  off. 
Seasonable. — The  best  time  to  lokke  this  is  in  January  or  Februaiyi 
when  lemons  are  best  and  cheapest.   * 


WINES,   SPIRITS  AND   LIQUEURS. 


T.  Chianti ; «.  Ginger  Beer;  3.  Florentine  Wine  ; 4,  Maraschino ;  5,  Capri ;  6,  Claret:  7, Geneva ; 
8.  Parfait  Amour ;  9,  Syrup  Praises  ;  10.  Gingerette  Cordial ;  11,  Curacoa  ;  12,  Dom  Benedictine; 
13  and  14,  Crime  de  Cassis  ;  15,  Neirstein  Select ;  i6,  Tintara;  17,  Soda  Water ;  18,  Champagne  ; 
19,  Vie  Champagne  Brandv ;  20,  Schnapps ;  21,  Lager  Beer ;  22,  Cr^me  d'  Allasch  ,  23,  Lemonade » 
34,  Ice  Cream  Soda ;  2s,  Tankard  Sherry  Cobbler. 
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2691.— MALT  WINE. 

IngredientB.--5  gallons  of  water,  28  lbs.  of  sugar,  6  quarts  of  swMt- 
wort,  6  quarts  of  tun,  3  lbs.  of  raisins,  ^  lb.  of  candy,  i  pint  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  10  minutes ;  skim  it  well 
and  put  the  liquor  into  a  convenient-sized  pan  or  tub.  Allow  it  to  cool ; 
then  mix  it  with  the  sweet-wort  and  tun.  Let  it  stand  for  3  days,  then  put 
it  into  a  barrel ;  here  it  will  work  or  ferment  for  another  3  days  or  more, 
then  bung  up  the  cask,  and  keep  it  undisturbed  for  2  or  3  months.  After 
this,  add  the  raisins  (whole),  the  candy  and  brandy,  and,  in  6  months* 
time,  bottle  the  wine  ofif.  Those  who  do  not  brew  may  procure  the  sweet- 
wort  and  tun  from  any  brewer. 

Time. — ^To  be  boiled  10  minutes ;  to  stand  3  days  after  mixing ;  to 
ferment  three  days ;  to  remain  in  the  cask  2  months  before  the  raisins  are 
added  ;  to  bottle  6  months  after. 

Sea80XXable.-*Make  this  in  March  or  October. 

*  Note.— Sweet-wort  is  the  liquor  that  leaves  the  mash  of  malt  before  it  is 
boiled  with  the  hops;  tan  is  the  new  beer  after  the  whole  of  the  brcwiog 
operation  has  been  completed. 

2692.-MEAD  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 

Ingrediente.— Allow  3^  lbs.  of  honey  to  every  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Boil  the  above  for  i  hour,  skimming  very  carefully.  Drain  the 
skimmings  through  a  sieve,  returning  this  to  the  pan.  When  almost  cold 
stir  in  a  teacupful  of  yeast  for  9  gallons.  Put  in  a  cool  place.  Bottle  in 
a  year's  time. 

Time.— 15  months.    Average  Cost,  11.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Seasoxiable  at  any  time. 

2693.-MEAD. 

Ingredients.^!  i  pint  of  sugar,  |  pint  of  molasses,  2  02.  of  tartaric 
acid,  I  oz.  of  essence  of  sassafras. 

Mode. — Pour  on  to  this  3  pints  of  boiling 
water;  let  it  stand  until  luke-warm.    Add  the 
tartaric  acid,  and  essence  of  sassafras ;  when 
LtTHXA  wATEiL  ^^^^*  bottlc.    Whcu  rcquircd  for  a  drinl^  pat  a 

tablespoonful  of  the  mead   in  a  tambler ;  fill 
two-thirds  full  with  cold  water ;  stir  in  a  little  soda,  and  drink  while  foam- 
ing.   Very  delicious  in  warm  weather. 
Time.--i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6i.  per  quart. 
Seasonable  in  hot  weather. 
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269+.^HQME-MADE   NOYEAU. 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  bitter  almonds,  i  oz.  of  sweet  ditto,  i  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  rinds  of  3  lemons,  i  quart  of  Irish  whiskey  or  gin,  i  tablespoon- 
ful  of  clarified  honey,  ^  pint  of  new  milk. 

Mode.— Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds,  and  mix  with  them  the  sugar, 
which  should  also  be  pounded.  Boil  the  milk ;  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold, 
then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  and  let  them  remain  for  10  days, 
shaking  them  every  day.  Filter  the  mixture  through  blotting-paper, 
bottle  off  for  use  in  small  bottles,  and  seal  the  corks  down.  This  wiU  be 
found  useful  for  flavouring  many  sweet  dishes. 

Average  Cost,  25.  gd. 

StlflBicient  to  make  about  2^  pints  of  noyeau. 

Seasonable. — May  be  made  at  any  time.  -•  • 

2695.~RAISIN   WINE, 

Ingredients •— 10  lbs.  of  raisins,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — ^The  raisins  must  be  sound  and  large.  Pick  them  very  clean 
and  chop  finely.  Pour  a  gallon  of  hot  water  on  them  and  press  the 
liquor  through  a  bag.  Let  it  stand  12  hours,  then  put  in  the  sugar  and 
leave  it  to  ferment.  When  this  is  over,  cask  it,  bung  it  and  leave  it  for 
3  months ;  then  draw  it  off  into  another  cask,  quite  filling  it.  Bung  very 
closely  and  bottle  in  10  months*  time.    It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  year. 

Time.— About  2  years.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  at  any  time. 

2696.— TURNIP    WINE. 

Ingredients. — Sound  turnips,  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  and  i  pint  of  brandy 
to  each  gallon  of  juice. 

Mode.— Wash,  pare  and  slice  the  turnips,  put  them  into  a  cider-press 
and  press  out  the  juice.  Then  add  the  sugar  and  brandy,  put  all  into  a 
cask  and  bung  loosely.  When  fermentation  is  over,  bung  it  closely  for 
3  months ;  then  draw  it  off  into  a  clean  cask.  When  clear,  bottle  it.  It 
will  be  ready  in  a  year. 

Time.— 16  or  18  months.    Average  Cost,  25.  per  gallon. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  Autumn. 

2697.-ANISE   LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  brandy,  i  oz.  of  anise-seed,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Put  the  anise-seed  into  good  brandy  and  let  it  stand  a  fort- 
night, shaking  it  occasionally.  Boil  the  sugar  in  2  quarts  of  water  to  a 
strong  syrup.  Filter  the  brandy  through  blotting-paper  and  »d4  tg  tbQ 
syrup  ;  tbcQ  bgttl^  and  pork  it  lyell, 
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2698.-ARRACK  LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  sugar-candy,  peel  of  ^  a  lemon,  i  quart  of 
arrack. 

Mode. — Put  the  candy  and  lemon-peel  into  a  quart  of  water  and  boil 
it.    Let  it  get  cold,  remove  the  peel,  and  mix  the  arrack  with  the  symp. 

2699.~CARAWAY    LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  i  quart  of 
brandy. 

Mode. — Boil  the  sugar  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  put  in  the  caraway 
seeds  while  it  is  still  hot,  then  add  the  brandy.  Cork  it  immediately. 
Let  it  stand  for  a  week,  then  filter  and  bottle  it. 

Note.— Cinnamon  liqueur  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  flavouring,  but  the  latter  may  be  boiled  with  the  sugar. 

2700.-CHERRY  LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  morella,  i  lb.  of  black,  sweet  cherries,  12 
cloves,  i  oz.  of  whole  cinnamon,  i  quart  of  brandy,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

Mode. — Split  the  cherries  and  remove  the  stones,  crush  the  latter  and 
put  all  into  a  large  bottle,  bruise  the  cloves,  add  the  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
and  pour  in  the  brandy.  Cork  closely,  let  it  stand  a  fortnight  then  strain 
and  bottle. 

2701.-CITRONEN    LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients. — 4  lemons,  i  quart  of  pure  white  spirit,  i  lb.  of  sugar. 

2f  ode. — Peel  the  lemons  thinly  and  infuse  the  peel  10  or  12  days  in  the 
spirit,  then  filter  it.  Boil  the  sugar  to  a  syrup  in  a  quart  of  water,  add  it 
and  the  juice  of  the  lemons  to  the  spirit,  mix  thoroughly  and  bottle. 

2702.-LIQUEUR  OF  CLOVES. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  cloves,  ^  lb.  of  coriander  seed,  ^  lb.  of  loai 
sugar,  24  fine  black  cherries,  i  quart  of  spirit. 

2f  ode. — Bruise  the  cloves  and  coriander  seed,,  then  infuse  the  whole 
ingredients  for  a  month,  after  which  strain  and  bottle. 

2703.--CURACOA. 

Ingredients.— Peel  of  6  Seville  oranges  and  i  lemon,  ^  oz.  o£  whole 
cinnamon,  i  ox,  of  coriander  seed,  i  teaspoonful  of  saffron,  3  pints  ot 
pure  spirit,  2  lbs.  of  fine  loaf  sugar. 

2£ode. — Pare  the  fruit  thinly  and  put  the  peel  into  a  jar  with  all  the 
ingredients,  save  the  sugar.  Cover  very  closely,  and  set  in  a  warm,  dry 
place  to  infuse  6  weeks,  then  filter  through  fine  HanneL    Put  the  sugar 
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into  3  pints  of  water  and  boil  to  a  S3nrup.    When  cold  add  to  the  spirit. 
Bottle  and  cork  securely. 

2704.-BLACK    CURRANT    LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients.— I  pint  of  black  currants,  li  pint  of  spirit,  i  lb.  of  sugar- 
candy. 

Mode. — Pick  the  fruit,  then  measure  it.    Crush  the  candy  and  put  it, 
with  the  fruit  and  spirit,  into  a  bottle.     Infuse  it  two 
months,  then  filter  and  bottle. 

2705.— NOYAU,  OR   NOYEAU. 

Ingredients. — 3  lbs.  of  loaf  ,'sugar,  3  quarts  of  the 
best  brandy,  J  oz.  of  cinnamon,  8  oz.  of  bitter  almonds, 
peel  of  2  lemons,  juice  of  i  lemon ;  i  pint  of  boiling 
milk. 

Mode.— Break  up  the  sugar  into  small  pieces  and 
put  it,  with  the  other  ingredients,  save  the  milk,  into 
a  bottle.  When  the  sugar  is  melted,  pour  in  the  hot 
milk.  Cover  closely,  and  stir  every  day  for  3  weeks, 
then  filter  through  blotting-paper  and  bottle^ 

27o6.~ORANGE    LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients.— Peel  of  4  Seville  oranges,  ij  pint  of  pure  spirit,  or  gin, 
i  teaspoonful  of  saffron,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Peel  the  oranges  thinly  and  put  the  peel,  with  the  saffron,  into 
the  spirit.  Drop  the  sugar  lump  by  lump  into  water,  letting  each  lump 
absorb  what  moisture  it  can,  then  put  them  into  the  spirit.  Cork  closely 
and  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  month.    Filter  and  bottle  for  use. 


2707.-RASPBERRY    LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  raspberries,  i  quart  of  spirit,  i  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar. 

Mode. — Put  the  fruit  and  spirit  into  a  bottle,  cork  closely  and  let  it 
stand  a  fortnight.  Boil  the  sugar  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  then 
pour  over  the  fruit  and  spirit  when  cold.  Filter  through  blotting  paper 
and  put  up  in  small  bottles,  securely  corked. 

2708.-STRAWBERRY   LIQUEUR. 

Ingredients. — Strawberries,  sugar-candy,  brandy  or  spirit. 
Mode.— Get  ^nell.flavoured  and  quite  ripe  strawberries,  and  f)U  a  large 
bottle  half  full  with  them.    The  rest  of  th§  bottle  must  be  filled  up  with 
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sugar-candy  broken  into  rather  small  pieces.  Poor  over  all  these  as  much 
spirit  as  the  vessel  with  contain.  Let  it  stand  a  month  somewhere  in  the 
sun.    Filter  off  and  bottle. 

2709.-VANILLA  LIQUEUR. 

Ingredienta.— 2  sticks  of  vanilla,  3  pints  of  brandy,  or  proof  gin,  i  lb. 
of  sugar. 

Mode.— Break  up  the  vanilla  into  the  spirit,  cork,  and  let  it  infuse  a 
fortnight  Boil  the  sugar  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  clear  syrup,  then  pour 
in  the  spirit  and  vanilla  and  simmer  10  minutes.    Filt/sr  and  bottle. 

2710.-ORANGE   BRANDY. 

[ExcilUni,) 
Ingredients. — ^To  every  i  gallon  of  brandy  allow  f  pint   of  Te  lUe 
orange-juice,  i{  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — ^To  bring  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  orange-peel,  mb  a  fe« 
lumps  of  the  sugar  on  a  or  3  unpared  oranges,  and  put  these  lamps  to 
the  rest.  Mix  the  brandy  with  the  orange-juice,  strained,  the 
rinds  of  6  of  the  oranges,  pared  very  thin,  and  the  sugar.  Let 
all  stand  in  a  closely-covered  jar  for  about  3  days,  stirring  it 
3  or  4  times  a  day.  When  clear,  it  should  be  bottled  and 
close-corked  for  a  year ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  but  will 
keep  any  length  of  time.  This  Is  a  most  excellent  stomachic 
when  taken  pure  in  small  quantities;  or,  as  the  strength  of  the 
brandy  is  very  little  deteriorated  by  the  other  ingredients,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  water. 

Time. — ^To  be  stirred  every  day  for  3  days.     AvexBge 
Cost,  lOS. 
Sufficient  to  make  2  quarts. 
vicHr.         Seasonable.— Make  this  in  March. 

2711.-A  VERY  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF 
MAKING  VERY  SUPERIOR  ORANGE  WINE. 

Ingredients.— 90  Seville  oranges,  3a  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  water. 

Mode.— Break  up  the  sugar  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  dry, 
sweet  9-gallon  cask,  placed  in  a  cellar  or  other  storehouse,  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  kept.  Have  ready  close  to  the  cask  two  large  pans  or 
wooden  keelers,  into  one  of  which  put  the  peel  of  the  oranges  pared  quite 
thin,  and  into  the  other  the  pulp  after  the  juice  has  been  squeezed  from 
it.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  piece  of  double  muslin,  and  put  it  into  the 
cask  with  the  sugar.  Then  pour  about  ij  gallon  of  cold  spring  water  on 
both  the  peels  and  pulp ;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  strain  it  into 
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the  cask ;  add  more  water  to  the  peels  and  pulp  when  this  is  done,  and 
repeat  the  same  process  every  day  for  a  week ;  it  should  take  about  a 
week  to  fill  up  the  cask.  Be  careful  to  apportion  the  quantity  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  seven  days,  and  to  stir  the  contents  of  the  cask  each 
day.  On  the  third  day  after  the  cask  is  full— that  is,  the  tenth  day  after 
the  commencement  of  making— the  cask  may  be  securely  bunged  down. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  method,  and  the  wine  made  according  to 
it  will  be  pronounced  to  be  most  excellent.  There  is  no  troublesome 
boiling,  and  all  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  cask.  When  the  above 
directions  are  attended  to,  the  wine  cannot  fail  to  be  good.  It  should 
be  bottled  in  8  or  9  months,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  time  of  making.  Ginger  wine  may  be  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  only,  with  the  9-gallon  cask,  for  -ginger  wine,  2  lbs.  of  the 
best  whole  ginger,  bruised^  must  be  put  with  the  sugar.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  tie  the  ginger  loosely  in  a  muslin  bag. 

Time.— Altogether,  10  days  to  make  it.  Average  Cost,  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon. 

Sufficient  for  9  gallons. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  March,  and  bottle  it  the  following  January 


2712.-RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

Ingredients.— To  every  3  pints  of  the  best  vinegar  allow  4!  pints  of 
freshly  gathered  raspberries ;  to  each  pint  of  liquor  allow  i  lb.  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  i  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Let  the  raspberries  be  freshly  gathered  ;  pick  them  from  the 
stalks,  and  put  i  J  pint  of  them  into  a  stone  jar,  pour  three  pints  of  the 
best  vinegar  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  for  24  hours,  then  strain  the 
liquor  over  another  ij  pint  of  fresh  raspberries.  Let  them  remain 
another  24  hours,  and  the  following  day  repeat  the  process  for  the  third 
time ;  then  drain  off  the  Hquor  without  pressing,  and  pass  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  (previously  wetted  with  plain  vinegar),  into  a  stone  jar.  Add  to 
every  pint  of  the  liquor  i  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  stir  them  together, 
and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  cover  the  jar ;  set  it  upon  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  removing  the  scum 
as  fast  as  it  rises ;  add  to  each  pint  a  glass  of  brandy,  bottle  it,  and  seal 
the  corks.  This  is  an  excellent  drink  in  cases  of  fevers  and  colds  t  it 
should  be  diluted  with  cold  water,  according  to  the  taste  or  requirements 
of  the  patient.  »^ 

Time.— To  be  boiled  i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  pint. 

Sufficient  to  make  2  quarts.  •  *     " 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  July  or  August,  when  raspberries  are  moat 
plentiful. 
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27i3.~RHUBARB  WINE. 

IngredientB. — ^To  every  5  lbs.  of  rhubarb  pulp  allow  i  gallon  of  cold 
spring  water ;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  allow  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  of 
isinglass,  the  rind  of  i  lemon. 

Mode.— Gather  the  rhubarb  about  the  middle  of  May ;  wipe  it  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and,  with  a  mallet,  bruise  it  in  a  large  wooden  tub,  or  other 
convenient  means.  When  reduced  to  a  pulp,  weigh  it,  and  to  every  5  lbs. 
add  I  gallon  of  cold  spring  water ;  let  these  remain  for  3  days,  stining 
3  or  4  times  a  day ;  and,  on  the  4th  day,  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair- 
sieve  ;  put  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  to  every  gallon  put  3  lbs.  pf  loaf 
sugar ;  stir  in  the  sugar  until  it  is  quite  dissolved,  and  add  the  lemon-iind ; 
let  the  liquor  remain,  and,  in  4,  5  or  6  days,  the  fermentation  will  begin 
to  subside,  and  a  crust  or  head  will  be  formed,  which  should  be  skimmed 
off  or  the  liquor  drawn  from  it,  when  the  crust  begins  to  crack  or  separate. 
Put  the  wine  into  a  cask,  and  if  after  that,  it  ferments,  rack  it  off  into 
another  cask,  and  in  a  fortnight  stop  it  down.  If  the  wine  should  have 
lost  any  of  its  original  sweetness,  add  a  little  more  loaf  sugar,  taking  care 
that  the  cask  is  full.  Bottle  it  off  in  February  or  March,  and  in  the 
summer  it  should  be  fit  to  drink.  It  will  improve  greatly  by  keeping; 
and  should  a  very  brilliant  colour  be  desired,  add  a  little  currant-juice. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  about  the  middle  of  May. 

27i4.-^WELSH   NECTAR. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  raisins,  3  lemons,  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  gallons 
of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — ^Cut  the  peel  of  the  lemons  very  thin,  pour  upon  it  the  boiling 
water,  and,  when  cool,  add  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  the  sugar, 
and  the  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  very  fine.  Let  it  stand  4  or  5  days, 
stirring  it  every  day ;  then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it  for 
present  use. 

Time.— 4  or  5  days.    Average  Cost,  is.  gd. 

Sofflcient  to  make  2  gallons. 

2715.-SHRUB. 

Ingredients. — i  gallon  of  rum,  f  pint  of  orange  juice,  ^  pint  of 
lemon-juice,  peel  of  2  lemons,  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  2^  pints  of  water. 

Mode.—  Slice  the  lemon-peel  very  thin  and  put  it,  with  the  fruit  jnicc 
and  spirit,  in  a  large  covered  jar,  let  it  stand  2  days,  then  pour  over  it  the 
water  in  which  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved,  take  out  the  lemon-peel,  and 
leave  it  for  12  days  before  using. 

Time;— 2  weeks.    Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity,  105.  6d, 
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2716.-ALLAHABAD  TANKARD. 

Ingredients. — i  bottle  of  Bass's  ale  ;  i  pint  of  white  wine,  i  pint  of 
syrup,  No.  21 157,  i  sprig  of  mint  or  borage,  i  slice  of  toast,  i  teaspoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Cover  the  toast  with  the  above  quantity  of  nutmeg,  mix  the 
wine,  syrup  and  all  the  ingredients  together,  pour  over,  add  the  mint  or 
borage,  and  serve  in  a  silver  tankard. 

Seasonable  in  June,  July  and  August. 

2717.— BISHOP, 

Ingredients.~i  bottle  of  port  or  sherry,  2  lemons,  2  oz.  of  loaf  sugar, 
X  tumbler  of  water,  spice  to  taste. 

Mode. — Stick  I  lemon  with  cloves,  and  roast  or  bake  it, 
boil  the  spice  in  the  water,  boil  up  the  wine,  take  off  some 
of  the  spirit  with  a  lighted  paper,  add  the  water  and  the 
roasted  lemon,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  rub  the  sugar  on  the  rind  of  the  other  lemon 
and  put  it  in  a  bowl,  then  squeeze  in  half  the  juice,  and 
pour  the  wine  over  the  sugar  in  the  bowl. 

Average  Cost,  45. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter.  decanter. 

2718.— BURGUNDY  CUP. 

Ingredients. — i  bottle  of  burgundy,  X  bottle  of  seltzer,  i  lemon,  sugar 
to  taste,  a  few  sprigs  of  borage. 

4      Mode. — Cut  the  rind  of  the  lemon  very  thin,  and  put  in 
a  bowl  with  the  sugar  pounded,  let  it  stand  till  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  then  put  in  the  seltzer  and  the  borage,  remove 
the  lemon-peel  and  let  it  stand  for  a  short  time  before  serving. 
Average  Cost,  35.  6d. 
Sofflcient  for  4  persons. 


SEX.T2BR. 


Seasonable  in  summer. 


2719.— CHAMPAGNE  CUP. 
Ingredients.— I  bottle  of  champagne,  i  glass  each  of  liqueur,  brandy 
and  sherry,  i  Seville  orange,  3  apricots  (if  not  in  season,  a  few  slices  of 
cucumber),  sugar,  a  little  verbena,  i  bottle  of  soda. 
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Mode.— Put  the  sugar,  pounded,  into  a  jug  with  the  rind  of  the  orange 
cut  very  thin,  pour  over  the  champagne,  cut  the  apricots  in  half,  stone 
them  and  slice  them  into  the  jug;  then  set  it  in  ice  for  a* 
little  while,  after  which,  remove  the  orange  rind  and  add  the 
shetry,  brandy  and  liqueur,  and  lastly  the  soda,  also  iced;  give 
one  stir  round,  pour  into  a  bowl,  float  the  verbena  oa  the  top 
and  serve. 

Average  Cost,  75. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  Summer. 

Obampa^m.— This,  the  most  celebrmted  of  French  wines,  is  the  produce  chiefiy 
CBAXPAONS,  of  the  provioce  of  that  name,  and  is  generally  understood  in  England  to  be  a  hrisk 
effervescing,  or  sparkling  white  wine,  of  a  very  fine  flavoor ;  hot  this  is  only  one  « 
the  varieties  of  thisv  class.  There  are  both  red  and  white  cnampagnes,  and  each  of  these  out 
be  either  still  or  brisk.  There  are  the  sparkling  wines  (moMssmx),  and  the  still  wines  (wa»- 
mousuux).  The  brisk  are  in  eeneral  the  most  highly  esteemed,  or,  at  least, are  the  most  popular 
in  this  coantry,  un  account  of  their  delicate  flavour  and  the  agreeable  pungency  which  they  derrrv 
frotn  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  briskness. 


2720,-CHAMPAGNE  CUP. 

(Another  Mode) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  bottle  of  cfaampagfne,  or  2  bottles  of  soda  water, 
I  liqueur-glass  of  brandy  or  cura9oa,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
I  lb.  of  pounded  ice,  i  sprig  of  green  borage. 

Mode.  —Put  all  the  ingredients  together :  scir  them,  and  serve  the  sajne 
as  claret-cup,  No.  2723.  Should  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  not  be 
found  sufficient  to  suit  some  tastes,  increase  the  quantity.  When  borage 
is  not  easily  obtainable,  substitute  for  it  a  few  slices  of  cucumber. 

Seasonable. — Suitable  for  picnics,  balls,  weddings  and  other  festi\*e 
occasions. 


2721.-CIDER  CUP. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  bottle  of  cider,  i  bottle  of  seltzer,  ^  a  glass  of 
brandy  (or  liqueur  if  preferred),  i  lemon,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar,  borage  or  a  few  slices  of  encumber. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar  into  a  jug  with  the  lemon-rind  and  half  the  juice, 
pour  over  the  brandy,  then  the  cider,  and  set  in  ice.  When  the  cup  is 
sufficiently  flavoured  with  the  lemon  peel,  take  it  out  and  add  the  selUer, 
then  pour  all  into  a  glass  jug  in  which  has  been  put  a  few  sprigs  of  borage. 

Average  Cost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 
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2722.-CLARET  CUP. 

Ingredients.—!  bottle  of  claret,  i  pint  bottle  of  champagne,  i  bottle 
of  seltzer  or  soda,  i  glass  of  maraschino,  2  peaches  or  a  few  slices 
of  pine-apple,  3  or  4  tablespoonfals  of  powdered  sugar,  borage. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar  in  a  jug  and  pour  over  the  claret  and 
liqueur,  and  stand  in  ice.  When  wanted,  put  the  peaches  sliced, 
or  the  pine,  into  a  bowl,  then  pour  over  the  contents  of  the  jug, 
the  champagne  and  the  seltzer,  both  of  which  may  be  iced,  put 
in  the  borage  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Averskge  Cost,  55. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2723.-CLARET  CUP. 

{Another  Mode.) 

Ingredients.— I  bottle  of  claret,  i  or  2  bottles  of  soda-water,  about  i 
lb.  of  pounded  ice,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  ^  teaspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  i  liqueur  glass  of  maraschino,  a  sprig  of  green  borage. 

Mode.— Mix  all  together,  and  serve  in  large  glass  or  other  ornamental 

jugs.    The  ice  can  be  replaced  by  a  second  bottle  of  soda-water,  or  by 

one  of  effervesciag  lemomade,  which  is  preferred  by  many  persons. 

^^  Sometimes  all  the  ingredients  are  put  into  a  silver 

yfW^S^B^^  c^t  which  is  handed  round  with  a  clean  napkin  passed 

^^^BFifM^  through  one  of  the  handles,  that  the  edge  of  the  cup 

^^HUMb       may  be  wiped  after  each  guest  has  partaken  of  the 

WSr  contents  thereof,  but  this  is  now  not  very  customary. 

_~        ■  Seasonable  in  summer. 

T'\f'£„J/i^  Claratf.~An  those  wines  called  in  England  clarets  are  the  produce  of 

^^IHgBD^  the  country  round  Bordeaux,  or  the  Bordelais ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 

'  ■'       _  there  is  no  pure  wine  in  France  known  by  the  name  of  claret,  which  is  a 

CLARBT-cur.  cumiption  of  daitet^  a  term  that  is  applied  there  to  any  red  or  roec- 

coloured  wine.    Round  Bordeaux  are  produced  a  number  of  wines  of  the 

first  quality,  which  pass  under  the  name  simply  of  vina  de  BotdeauXt  or  have  the  designation  of 


wines  are  carefully  prepared  distinct.  The  genuine  wines  of  Bordeaux  are  of  great  variety,  that 
part  being  one  of  the  most  distineuisbed  in  France :  and  the  principal  vineyards  are  those  of 
\fedoc,  Palus,  Graves,  and  Blanche,  the  product  of  each  having  characters  considerably 
dififerent. 

2724.^CLARET  GRANITO. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  orangeade,  i  bottle  of  French  claret. 
Mode. — Mix  the  above,  and  put  the  mixture  into  a  refrigerator. 
Time.— 15  minutes.    Average  Cost,  3s.  6d, 
Sufficient  to  make  3  piots. 
Seasonable  in  summer. 
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2725.— EGG  FLIP. 

Ingredients. — 5  eggs,  2  tablespoonfob  of  sugar,  2  glasses  of  mm,  3 
pints  of  ale,  nutmeg,  allspice  and  ginger  to  taste. 

Mode. — Break  the  eggs  into  a  jug,  adding  the  sugar  and  spice,  and 
beat  well.  Heat  the  ale  and  pour  it  slowly  on  the  eggs,  beating  well  all 
the  time,  then  heat  ail  together  and  add  the  spirit. 

Average  Cost,  25. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

2726.— GINGER   BEER. 

Ingredient8.~2i  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  li  oz.  of  bruised  ginger,  i  02.  d 
cream  of  tartar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  2  lemons,  3  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
a  large  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  and  fresh  brewer's  yeast. 
Mode. — Peel  the  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice,  strain  it, 
and  put  the  peel  and  juice  into  a  large  earthen  pan,  with 
the  bruised  ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  and  loaf  sugar. 
Pour  over  these  ingredients  3  gallons  of  boiling  water ; 
let  it  stand  until  just  warm,  when  add  the  yeast,  which 
should  be  thick  and  perfectly  fresh.  Stir  the  contents 
of  the  pan  well,  and  let  them  remain  near  the  fire  all 
night,  covering  the  pan  over  with  a  cloth.  The  next  day 
skim  off  the  yeast,  and  pour  the  liquor  carefully  into 
another  vessel,  leaving  the  sediment;  then  bottle 
.immediately,  and  tie  the  corks  down,  and  in  3  days  the 
ginger  beer  will  be  fit  for  use.  For  some  tastes,  the 
above  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  found  rather  too 
large,  when  it  may  be  diminished  ;  but  the  beer  will  net 
keep  so  long  good. 

Average  Cost,  for  this  quantity  25. ;  or  id,  per  bottle. 

Sufficient  to  fill  4  dozen  ginger-beer  bottles. 

Seasonable.— This  should  be  made  during  the  summer  months. 

2727.-FROSTY  MORNING  DRINK. 

{Comforting  and  Grateful, ) 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  good  milk,  2  teaspoonfiils  of  curry-powdcr, 
sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Boil  the  milk,  add  the  curry  and  sugar  and  drink  the  miiturc 
whilst  hot. 

Time.— About  7  or  8  minutes.    Average  Goat,  2^. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 
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2728.— MAY  DRINK. 

Ingredients.— 2  bottles  of  hock  or  other  light  white  wine,  6  oz.  of 
sugar,  I  lemon,  a  handful  of  black-currant  leaves,  and  some 
woodruff,  i  pint  of  water,  ice. 

Mode.— Steep  the  leaves  and  the  woodr^iff  with  the  rind  of 
the  lemon  and  the  sugar,  in  the  water  until  it  is  strongly 
flavoured ;  then  pour  in  the  wine,  stir,  pour  into  a  glass  jug, 
leaving  the  leaves  behind,  put  in  a  few  sprigs  of  woodruff  and 
some  broken  ice  before  serving. 

Average  Cost,  4s. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2729.-MOSELLE  CUP. 

Ingredients. — i  bottle  of  Moselle,  i  bottle  of  soda,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  I  lemon,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  a  few  shoes  of  cucumber. 

Mode. — Put  the  cucumber  in  a  jug  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  the 
Ijcmon  and  the  sugar,  pour  over  the  wine  and  soda,  and,  when  the  cup  is 
sufficiently  flavoured  with  the  cucumber  and  lemon-rind,  remove  them, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  serve,  iced  or  not,  as  preferred. 

Average  Cost,  4s. 

Saffioient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2730.— LEMONADE. 

Ingredients. — ^The  rind  of  2  lemons,  the  juice  of  3  large  or  4  small 
ones,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Mode.— Rub  some  of  the  sugar,  in  lumps,  on  2  of  the  lemons 
until  they  have  imbibed  all  the  oil  from  them,  and  put  it  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar  into  a  jug ;  add  the  lemon -juice 
(but  no  pips),  and  pour  over  the  whole  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain  the  lemonade  through  a 
fine  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin,  and,  when  cold,  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  The  lemonade  will  be  much  improved  by  having  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it ;  a  little  sherry  mixed  with  it, 
!  also,  makes  this  beverage  much  nicer. 
LKMowADE.     Average  Cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

273i._PORTABLE  LEMONADE. 
Ingredients.— I  oz.  of  powdered  tartaric  acid,  6  oz.  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  I  drachm  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Mode.— Mix,  and  let  the  mixture  dry  thoroughly  in  the  sun ;  when  dry 
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divide  it  into  24  parts,  and  wrap  carefully  m  papers  ;  each  powder  makes 
a  glass  of  nice,  sweet  lemonade. 
Time.~i2  hours.    Average  Cost,  31/.  for  this  quantity. 

2732.-LOVING  CUP. 

Ingredients.-— I  bottle  of  champagne,  i  bottle  of  Maderia,  4  glasses  of 
brandy,  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  2  lemons,  li  pint  of  water,  nutmeg,  balm, 
borage. 

Mode.^Rub  the  peel  off  i  lemon  with  some  lumps  of  sugar  and  put  it 
in  a  jug  with  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and  the  other  lemon  cut  in  slices  :  pour 
over  the  water,  then  the  wine  and  brandy,  and  grate  a  little  nutmeg  in. 
Ice  before  putting  in  the  cup.    Serve  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  2723. 

Average  Cost,  Bs.    Sufficient  for  18  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2733.-MY    MUG. 

Ingredients.— X  bottle  of  good  ale,  2  lemons,  i  large  glass  of  shenr^ 

I  glass  of  syrup.  No.  21 15,  i  pint  of  water,  handful  of  mint,  grating  of 
nutmeg. 

Mode.— Rub  into  a  covered  jug  the  juice  of  2  lemons  and  the  finely 
cut  peel  of  one,  the  wine,  syrup,  and  nutmeg,  water,  and  mint.  Ice  this 
mixture  for  15  minutes,  remove  the  mint,  and  add  the  ale,  and  serve  at 
once  in  a  Viennese  mug. 

Seasonable  during  summer. 

2734.-MULLED  ALE. 

Ingredients.— 2  pints  of  good  ale,  i  glass  of  rum  or  brandy,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  nutmeg,  cloves. 

Mode. — Heat  the  ale  with  the  sugar  and  cloves,  warm  a  jug,  pour  into 
this,  adding  the  brandy  and  some  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Average  Cost,  15.    Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

273S.-NEGUS. 
Ingredients. — i  bottle  of  port  or  sherr>',  i  quart  of  water,  i  lemon, 

I I  glass  of  brandy  or  liqueur,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — Warm  the  wine  before  the  fire,  or  if  the  negus  is  wanted  very 
hot,  heat  it ;  rinse  out  a  jug  with  hot  water,  slice  in  the  lemon,  pour  in  the 
wine,  then  the  water,  boiling ;  add  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste  and  the 
brandy. 

Average  Cost,  3s.  6d.    Sufficient  for  12  glasses. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 
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2736.-TO  MAKE   NEGUS. 
(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients. — To  every  pint  of  port  wine  allow  i  quart  of  boiling 
water,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lemon,  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — ^The  wine  need  not  be  very  old  or  expensive  for 
this  purpose,  a  new  fruity  wine  answering  very  well  for  it. 
Put  the  wine  into  a  jug,  rub  some  lumps  of  sugar  (equal  to 
a  quarter  of  a  pound)  on  the  lemon-rind  until  all  the  yellow 
part  of  the  skin  is  absorbed,  then  squeeze  the  juice,  and 
strain  it  Add  the  sugar  and  lemon-juice  to  the  port,  with 
the  grated  nutmeg;  pour  over  it  the  boiling  water,  cover 

the  jug,  and,  when  the  beverage  has  cooled  a  little,  it  will        

be  fit  for  use.    Negus  may  also  be  made  of  sherry,  or  any       decanter. 
other  sweet  white  wine,  but  is  more  usually  made  of  port  than  of  any  other 
beverage. 

SnfOicient.— Allow  i  pint  of  wine,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  pro- 
portion, for  a  party  of  9  or  10  persons. 

2737.-A  PLEASANT  DRINK  FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

Ingredients. — To  every  i^  pint  of  good  ale  allow  i  bottle  of  ginger  beer. 

Mode.— For  this  beverage  the  ginger  beer  must  be  in  an  effervescing 
state,  and  the  beer  not  in  the  least  turned  or  sour.  Mix  them  together, 
and  drink  immediately.  The  draught  is  refreshing  and  wholesome,  as 
the  ginger  corrects  the  action  of  the  beer.  It  does  not  deteriorate  by 
standing  a  little,  but  of  course  is  better  when  taken  fresh. 

2738.-^ORANQEADE. 

Ingredients— Peel  of  3,  juice  of  15  oranges, }  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarts 
of  water. 

Mode.— Peel  the  three  oranges  thinly  and  boil  the  peel  with  the  sugar 
in  a  pint  of  water.  Press  all  the  juice  from  the  oranges  through  a  fine 
hair  sieve  into  a  jug.  Add  the  strained  syrup  and  the  rest  of  the  cold 
water,  mix,  and  stand  it  on  ice  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  from  cut  glass  jugs 
or  decanters  and  large  claret  glasses. 

Time.— 1 J  hour.    Average  Oost,  3<f.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  May. 

^739. -TO   MULL  WINE. 
Ingredients.— To  every  pint  of  wine  allow  one  large  cupful  of  water, 
sugar  and  spice  to  taste. 
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Mode. — ^In  making  preparations  like  the  above,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  the  exact  proportions  of  ingredients  like  sugar  and  spice,  as  what 
quantity  might  suit  one  person  would  be  to  another  quite  distasteful 
Boil  the  spice  in  the  water  until  the  flavour  is  extracted,  then  add  the 
wine  and  sugar,  and  bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling- 
point,  when  serve  with  strips  of  crisp  dry  toast,  or 
with  biscuits.  The  spices  usually  used  for  mulled  wine 
are  cloves,  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  or  mace. 
Any  kind  of  wine  may  be  mulled,  but  port  and  claret 
are  those  usually  selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
latter  requires  a  very  large  proportion  of  sugar.  The 
vessel  that  the  wine  is^  boiled  in  must  be  delicately 
MULL.  clean,  and  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  poipose. 

Small  tin  warmers  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  which  are  .'more  suitable 
than  saucepans,  as,  if  the  latter  are  not  scrupulously  clean,  they  will  spoil 
the  wine,  by  imparting  to  it  a  very  disagreeable  flavour.  These  warmers 
should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

274o.^TO   MAKE   HOT  PUNCH. 

Ingredients. — k  pint  of  rum,  i  pint  of  brandy,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  la^ 
lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Rub  the  sugar  over  the  lemon  until  it  has  absorbed  aD  th* 
yellow  part  of  the  skin,  then  put  the  sugar  into  a  punchbowl;  add  the 
lemon-juice  (free  from  pips),  and  mix  these  two 
ingredients  well  together.     Pour  over  them  the 
boiling  water,  stir  well   together,  add    the  rum, 
brandy  and  nutmeg;    mix  thoroughly   and   the 
punch  will  be  ready  to  serve.     It  is  very  im- 
portant   in    making    good   punch   that   all   the      """"ch-bowl  ax 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated ;  and  to    insure    success,  the 
processes  of  mixing  must  be  diligently  attended  to. 

Sufficient. — Allow  a  quart  for  4  persons;  but  this  information  mnstt^ 
taken  cum  grano  salis;  for  the  capacities  of  persons  for  this  kind  oi 
beverage  are  generally  supposed  to  vary  considerably. 

Pimoh  is  a  beverage  made  of  various  spiritaous  liooors  or  wine,  hot  water,  the  add  joice  ?^ 
fniits,  and  sugar.  It  is  considered  to  be  ver^  intozicaung;  but  this  is  probably  because  diespant 
being  partly  sheathed  by  the  mncilaginous  juice  and  the  sugar,  its  strength  does  not  aPP^^Jr 
taste  so  great  as  it  really  is.  Punch,  which  was  almost  universally  amsk  among  me  a^ 
classes  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  has  almost  disappeared  from  our  dameatk  taUei;^^ 
superseded  by  wme.  There  are  many  different  varieties  of  punch.  It  is  sometimes  kept  cad  ffi 
bottles,  and  makes  a  most  agreeable  summer  drink.  In  Scotland,  instead  of  the  Madensof 
sherry  generally  used  in  its  manufacture,  whiskey  is  substituted,  and  then  its  insidooos  propertia 
are  more  than  usually  felt.  Where  fresh  lemons  cannot  be  bad  for  punch  or  similar  bersn^ 
crystallised  citric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon  will  be  very  nearly  the  sum  t&itf- 
In  the  composition  of  *'  Regent's  punch,*'  champagne,  brandy  and  vtrUatU  Matim^^ 
required ;  "  Norfolk  punch  "  requires  Seville  oranges ;  "  milk  punch  '*  may  be  extanponsw  oj 
adding  a  litUe  hot  milk  to  lemonade,  and  then  struning  it  throogh  a  )elIy-Mi|^   Tbea  then  tf« 
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"  Wine  punch,"  Tea-pnneh**  and  **  French  pnnch,"  made  with  lemons,  spirits,  tea  and  wine,  in 
fantastic  proportions.  Bat  of  all  the  compounds  of  these  materials,  perhaps,  for  a  summer  drink, 
the  Nortn-American  *'mint  jnlep"  is  the  most  inviting.  Captain  Marryat  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  its  preparation :— "  Put  into  a  tumbler  about  a  dozen  sprigs  of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint; 
upon  them  put  a  spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  equal  proportions  of  peach  and  common  brandy, 
so  as  to  fill  up  one  third,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  less :  then  take  rasped  or  pounded  ice,  and  fill  up 
the  tumbler.  Epicures  rub  the  bps  of  the  tumbler  with  a  piece  of  fresh  pineapple;  and  the 
.......  ,  .........  ...  ..    you  drink." 

S  compound; 
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Ingrddients. — i  bottle  of  rum,  2  glasses  of  cura9oa,  i  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, i  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  i  large  lemon,  i  pint  of  water,  ice. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar  and  lemon-rind  into  a  bowl  with  the  water,  and 
when  dissolved  add  the  spirits  and  wine  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon. 
Break  into  the  bowl  some  ice  before  serving. 

Average  Cost,  Ss,    Sufficient  for  10  or  12  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2742.-SHANDY  GAFR 

Ingredients.— Equal  quantities  of  good  ale  and  ginger  beer,  with  a 
dash  of  liqueur  if  liked,  ice. 

Mode.~£mpty  the  bottles  into  a  jug  in  which 
some  lumps  of  ice  have  been  broken,  and  add  the 
liqueur. 

Average  Cost,  4^.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2743.-SHERRY  COBBLER. 

Ingredients.— 4  glasses  of  sherry,  i  bottle  of 
soda,  I  tablespoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  i  glass  of  oaff. 

Uqueur,  ice. 

Mode. — Divide  the  sherry  into  3  parts,  putting  each  into  a  tumbler 
with  a  lump  of  ice,  and  a  third  of  the  sugar,  fill  up  each  with  a  third  of 
the  soda  and  liqueur.    Imbibe  through  straws. 

Average  Cost,  is.  6d,    Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2744.— SUMMER  DRINK. 

Ingredients. — ^Tea,  lemon,  sugar,  liqueur,  ice. 

Mode.— Make  some  good  tea,  letting  it  stand  not  more  than  5  minutes, 
and  pour  it  into  a  jug  in  which  has  been  put  sugar  and  sliced  lemon.  Let 
it  stand  till  perfectly  cold,  then  add  the  liqueur  and  ice. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 
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2745.-A  SUMMER  DRAUGHT. 

Ingredients.— The  juice  of  i  lemon,  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water, 
pounded  sugar  to  taste,  i  small  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mode. — Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  lemon  ;  strain,  and  add  it  to  the 
water,  with  sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely.  When 
well  mixed,  put  in  the  soda,  stir  well,  and  drink  while  the  mixture  is  ia  an 
effervescing  state. 

Note.— Cooling  and  temperance  drinks  are  always  in  request  wh«i  "  sammer 
comes."  or  when  slight  illnesses  attack  us.  It  would  be  well  to  have  at  one's 
fingers'  ends  the  easy  methods  of  making  several  of  these,  such  as  are  here 
given.  A  glass  of  lemonade,  sharp,  grateful  and  wholesome,  made  at  home,  will 
scarcely  ever  be  refused. 

2746.-TO  MAKE  VINEGAR  FROM  THE   "PLANT." 

Ingredients.— I  vinegar  plant,  2  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  2  lbs.  of  treacle, 
2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  above  ingredients  into  an  earthenware  jar,  cover 
closely,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  for  3  months ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid, 
boil  and  strain  it,  and  bottle  for  use ;  return  the  '*  plant  "  to  the  jar  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  sugar,  treacle,  and  water. 

Note. — The  "  plant  "  can  be  obtained  in  Covent  Garden  Market :  it  is  a  kisd 
of  fungi  which  grows  and  increases  in  warmth  and  darkness ;  country  folks  call 
it  a  "mother." 

2747.-WHI8KEY  CORDIAL. 
Ingredients.  —  i  lb.  of  ripe  white  currants,  the  rind  of  2  lemons, 
^^  i  oz.  of  grated  ginger,  i  qnart 

of   whiskey,     i    lb.    of  lump 
sugar. 

Mode. — Strip  the  corrants 
from  the  stalks :  put  them  into 
a  large  jug ;  add  the  lemon- 
rind,  ginger  and  whiskey;  cover 
the  jug  closely,  and  let  it  re- 
main  covered  for  24  horns. 
Strain  through  a  hair -sieve, 
add  the  lump  sugar,  and  let  it 
stand  12  hours  longer;  then 
I  bottle  and  cork  well. 

Time.--To  stand  24  hours 
before  being  strained ;  iz  hours 
after  the  sugar  is  added. 
Seasonable.— Should  be  made  in  July. 
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2H8,-CURRANT  WATER. 

Ili^redients.— X  lb.  of  fine  red  currants,  ^  lb.  of  raspberries,  i  lb.  of 
crushed  loaf  sugar,  water. 

Mode. — Pick  the  fruit,  add  half  a  pint  of  water«  and  crush  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  then  put  the  pulp  into  a  preserving  pan  with  half  the 
sugar.  Stir  till  it  is  beginning  to  simmer,  then  filter  through  a  hair- 
sieve.  Make  the  rest  of  the  sugar  into  a  s>Tup  with  3  gills  of  water, 
pour  it  to  the  fruit  syrup,  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  Let  it  cool, 
then  decant  like  wine  for  use. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  3d,  per  pint. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  in  July  or  August 

2749— PINEAPPLE  WATER. 

Ingredients.— I  large  foreign  pineapple,  i  pint  of  boiling  syrup,  juice 
of  I  lemon. 

Mode. — Peel  the  pine,  slice  and  mash  it  well  in  a  basin,  then  pour  on 
the  sjrrup  and  lemon-juice ;  stir  well  and  cover.  Let  it  stand  2  hours, 
then  filter  through  a  fine  silk  sieve  and  add  a  quart  of  spring  water. 

Time.— 2  J  hours.    Average  Cost,  15.  per  quart. 

Seasonable.— Make  this  in  October. 

2750.-STRAWBERRY  WATER. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  fine  strawberries,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  juice  of  i 
lemon. 

Mode.— Crush  the  sugar  finely,  and  sift  over  the  strawberries,  which 
should  be  red  and  ripe.  Add  half  a  pint  of  cold  spring  water,  filter  through 
a  sieve,  add  a  quart  of  spring  water,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Time. — i  hour.    Average  Cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

Seasonable.— Majce  this  in  June  or  July. 


POPULAR  AMERICAN  DRINKS. 


Most  of  th6  recipes  for  *'  Popular  American  Drinks  "  herewith  given  are  much 
In  vogue  in  England.  They  are  usually  remarkably  palatable ;  our  brethren  over 
the  water  know  very  well  indeed  about  the  "  good  things  "  of  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  eating  and  drinking. 

275i.-CHlNG^CHING. 
Ingi^dients.-^t  good  orange,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  cloves,  ditto 
peppermint,  3  or  4  lamps  of  sugar,  a  tumblerful  of  ice. 
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Mode. — Slice  the  orange  into  a  large  glass,  drop  the  essences  and  sogar 
CD  it,  and  add  the  ice,  crushed  or  pounded. 
Average  Cost,  2d. 
Seasonable  in  hot  weather. 

2752.-.FLOSTER, 

Ingredients.— I  gill  of  pale  sherry,  ^  gill  of  noyeau,  i  oz.  of  loaf  sngar. 
3  slices  of  lemon,  i  bottle  of  iced  soda-water,  i  lump  of  ice. 

Mode. — Mix  all  the  above  ingredients  in  a  large  glass,  and  drink  through 
a  straw. 

Average  Cost,  15. 6d. 

2753.-GIN-8LING. 

Ingredients. — 3  lumps  of  sugar,  2  sUces  of  lemon,  i  win^lassfol  of 
gin,  ice. 

Mode.— Put  the  sugar,  lemon  and  gin  into  a  half-pint 
tumbler,  and  fill  up  with  small  pieces  of  ice.  Stir  well  and 
drink  through  a  straw. 

Average  Cost,  s^- 


2754.- LOCOMOTIVE. 

Ingredients.— 2  yolks  of  eggs,  i  oz.  of  honey,  i  liqoeor- 
glassful  of  cura9oa,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  doves,  i 
pint  of  good  Burgundy. 

Mode. — Put  the  Burgundy  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  to 
get  hot.    Beat  up  the  other  ingredients,  then  poor  the  Iwt 
wine  on  them,  whisk  well,  and  serve  in  glasses,  hot. 
Average  Cost,  25. 6d. 

2755.-MINT  JULIP. 

Ingredients. — ^Thin  rind  of  i  an  orange  and  all  the  juice,  i  sprig  of 
green  mint,  i  teaspoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  i  wineglassful  of  gin  or  shern', 
ice. 

Mode. — Peel  the  orange  and  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  strainer  into 
a  tumbler.  Add  the  mint,  sugar  and  peel,  fill  up  with  little  pieces  of  thin 
ice,  and  add  the  wine. 

Average  Cost,  4^.  or  6d. 

2756.~A  CAPITAL  "NIGHTCAP." 

Ingredients.— 4  lumps  of  sugar,  4  drops  of  essence  of  cloves,  ^  pint  of 
strong  ale,  i  wineglassful  of  brandy. 
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Mode. — Drop  the  essence  on  the  sugar,  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a 
saucepan,  and  drink  the  mixture  hot,  just  before  bedtime. 
Average  Cost,  6d, 

2757.-PINEAPPLE  JULEP. 

Ingredients. — i  ripe  pineapple,  juice  of  2  oranges,  i  gill  of  raspberry 
syrup,  I  gill  of  maraschino,  i  gill  of  gin,  i  bottle  of  sparkling  Moselle,  i  lb. 
of  Wenham  Lake  ice. 

Mode. — Peel  and  slice  the  pineapple  into  a  glass  bowl.  Put  in  the 
wine,  liqueur  and  spirit,  and  the  ice  chipped  and  broken  into  small 
pieces.    Mix,  and  serve  in  flat  glasses. 

Average  Cost,  65. 

2758.-8HERRY  COBBLER. 

Ingredients. — i  teaspoonful  of  rough  white  sugar,  3  slices  of  orange, 
2  wineglassfuls  of  sherry,  ice. 

Mode. — Put  the  sugar,  orange  and  wine  into  a  tumbler,  and  fill  up  with 
pounded  ice.    Drink  through  a  straw. 

Average  Cost,  ^d, 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INVALID  COOKER7. 

2759.  I}i€t  of  the  Sick* — It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  laws  upon  the 
dieting  of  sick  persons  that  will  apply  in  all  cases.  For,  given  any  two  persoDS 
suflfering  from  dissase.  the  chances  are  that  the  temperament,  the  disease,  and  the 
hope  for  recover^'  of  the  one  will  be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  other. 
One  may  be  in  the  acute  stage  of  an  illness ;  the  other  may  be  a  chronic  patient. 
One  may  be  convalescing  after  fever ;  the  other  sufifering  from  a  lifetime  of  o^-er- 
feeding  and  underwork.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  evident  that  to  feed  all 
these  people  alike  would  be  ridiculous.    Whatever  cured  some  must  kill  tbe  rest 

There  are,  besides,  many  persons  hopelessly  ill,  for  whom  food  and  physic  can 
do  no  more  than  keep  them  alive  with  the  least  possible  discomfort.  One  can 
only  make  the  food  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  taste,  and  easily  digestible,  remember- 
ing always  that  in  the  course  of  any  long  illness  the  human  machine  is  so  worn 
that  the  least  extra  strain  may  stop  its  working  altogether.  It  is  with  such  cases 
as  these  that  the  art  of  sick-room  cookery  is  of  most  avail. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  whole  idea  of  sick-room  diet  is  (i)  to  choose  what- 
ever food  will  give  least  work  to  that  part  of  the  digestive  canal  that  is  least 
able  to  bear  it ;  (2)  to  compensate  for  any  waste  or  drain  upon  the  system.  If  the 
doctor  does  not  know  more  about  the  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  than 
unskilled  and  untrained  persons  he  cannot  know  much,  and  some  further  medical 
advice  would  be  desirable.  If  he  does  know  his  business,  he  ought  to  be  trusted 
and  obeyed.  Untrained  persons  often  have  a  superstitious  £aith  in  the  cravings 
of  the  sick,  and  will  disobey  the  doctor  to  gpratify  the  patient.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  even  in  health  people  crave  for  and  obtain  things  to  eat  and  drink  that 
do  them  harm.  Why  should  a  diseased  appetite  be  more  dependable  than  a 
healthy  one  ? 

In  some  cases  (notably  after  fever)  the  patient  developes  a  surprising  appetite, 
which,  in  the  state  of  his  digestive  organs,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  gratify. 

Other  patients  will  actually  sink  from  exhaustion  while  refusing  all  food. 

2760.  Overfeeding  gives  no  Strength,— ^oih\n% is  more  common  than 
to  find  some  such  reasoning  as  this  :  "  All  invalids  are  more  or  less  weak ;  weak- 
ness is  to  be  cured  by  food  ;  all  persons  in  poor  health  should  be  persuaded  or 
coerced  into  taking  as  much  food  as  possible."  It  is  forgotten  that  not  what  a 
man  swallows  feeds  him,  but  what  he  is  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  out  of  what 
he  swallows.  To  overload  feeble  digestive  organs  is  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  even  as  much  work  as  they  could  do  if  they  were  allowed  to 
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work  quietly.     Again,  a  little  wise  starvation  is  nature's  cure,  and  the  best,  for 
many  complaints. 

2761.  I>i€t  as  a  Ctir«.— There  are  not  a  few  diseases  where  the  only  hope 
of  cure  or  alleviation  lies  in  rigid  abstention  from  some  sorts  of  food.  Diet  can 
often  cure  where  drugs  are  useless  or  worse.  Diet  is  always  harmless  where  drugs 
are  usually  dangerous.  Every  year  diet  plays  a  larger  part  in  the  skilled  treat- 
ment of  disease.  And  yet  we  often  see  unskilled  women,  who  would  hesitate 
before  changing  their  children's  diet  from  roast  meat  and  milk  puddings,  more 
than  before  pouring  down  their  throats  all  manner  of  powerful  medicines.  For 
the  majority  of  common  ailments,  some  slight  change  of  diet  is  by  far  the  best 
remedy. 

2762.  Food  or  Physic  ?— Many  well-known  remedies  are  thought  to  be 
physic  because  they  are  prescribed  by  the  doctor  and  sold  by  the  chemist,  but 
they  are,  in  reality,  foods.  The  best  example  is  cod-liver  oil.  the  most  digestible 
of  all  fats,  given  often  to  consumptive  and  other  persons,  who  either  cannot  take 
other  fats,  or  who  do  not  like  any  fat,  and  will  not  force  themselves  to  swallow  fat 
food  as  they  do  to  take  fat  physic.  Cream,  or  any  other  fat,  if  it  is  digested, 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  oil. 

Parrish's  Chemical  Food  is  another  food-physic. 

2763.  Certain  rtUes  apply  to  all  sick-room  feeding.— Give  little  food 
and  often.  It  is  a  mistake  .to  persuade  a  patient  to  swallow  large  quantities  at 
once.  What  is  eaten  willingly  and  with  relish  does  more  good  than  double  the 
amount  swallowed  with  disgust.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  people  are  very  ill  they  will  often  refuse  to  swallow  anything,  though  they 
are  actually  sinking  for  want  of  food. 

Let  the  rood  come  at  stated  times,  and  punctually.  A  very  weak  patient  faints 
and  flags  if  the  hour  is  stretched  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  convalescent  looks 
forward  to  meals  as  the  great  events  of  the  day.  and  frets  and  worries  if  they  do 
not  come  to  time.  As  a  rule,  a  patient  should  not  be  awakened  to  be  fed,  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  do  so.  Amateur  nurses  often  forget  to  feed  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  patient's  strength  is  always  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  If  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  the  patient  loses  the  desire  to  eat,  and  often 
turns  against  the  food  when  brought  to  him  or  her. 

When  there  is  no  appetite,  give  such  food  as  affords  the  most  nourishment  for 
the  least  work,  either  to  the  digestive  organs  or  to  teeth.  If  the  patient  is  very 
weak  the  exertion  of  eating,  even  without  mastication,  is  already  very  severe. 
Put  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  into  the  smallest  space,  and  let  the  food 
be  already  divided. 

Let  such  work  of  digestion  as  there  must  be  fall  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that 
is  best  able  to  bear  it.  as  to  which  the  doctor  should  be  the  best  judge. 

Only  just  so  much  as  the  patient  is  likely  to  eat  should  be  taken  into  a  sick- 
room, and  what  remains  should  be  at  once  removed.  Never  keep  any  food  standing 
by  the  bedside.  Never  leave  food  about  a  sick-room  ;  if  the  patient  cannot  eat  it 
when  brought  to  him,  take  it  away  and  bring  it  to  him  in  an  hour  or  two's  time. 
Miss  Nightingale  says:  "To  leave  the  patient's  untasted  food  by  his  side  from 
meal  to  meal,  in  hopes  that  he  will  eat  it  m  the  interval,  is  simply  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  food  at  all.  I  have  known  patients  literally  incapacitated  from 
taking  any  one  article  of  food  after  another  by  this  piece  of  ignorance.  Let  the 
food  come  at  the  right  time,  and  be  taken  away,  eaten  or  uneaten,  at  the  right 
time ;  but  never  let  a  patient  have  *  something  always  standing '  by  him,  if  you 
don't  wish  to  disgust  him  with  everything." 

In  a  case  of  infectious  fever,  all  remains  of  food  should  at  once  be  burnt,  and  on 
no  account  eaten  by  another  person.    The  nurse  must  not  eat  in  the  sick-room. 
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For  a  convalescent  the  food  should  be  as  varied  as  possible.  In  the  mono- 
tonous existence  of  the  sick-room  small  events  appear  great. 

For  invalids,  never  make  a  large  quantity  of  one  thing,  as  they  seldom  require 
much  at  a  time.  Because  a  patient  once  likes  a  food  do  not  repeat  it  till  be  is 
tired  of  its  very  name. 

If  the  food  may  not  be  varied,  the  mode  of  serving  may.  A  stray  flower,  or  s 
new  patterned  plate,  is  better  than  no  variety  at  all.  Let  everything  look  as  tempt- 
ing as  possible.  Have  a  clean  tray-cloth  laid  smoothly  over  the  tray ;  let  the 
spoons,  tumblers,  cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  be  very  clean  and  bright.  Omel  served 
in  a  tumbler  is  more  appetising  than  when  served  in  a  basin  or  cup  and  saucer. 
Do  not  put  a  very  little  broth  in  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  basin. 

Let  all  the  kitchen  utensils  used  in  the  preparation  of  invalids'  cookery  be 
delicately  and  scrupulously  clean;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  disagreeable  fiavoci 
may  be  imparted  to  the  preparation,  which  flavour  may  disgust  and  prevent  the 
patient  from  partaking  of  the  refreshment  when  brought  to  him  or  her.  Invalids 
notice  flavours  more  than  people  in  health  do.  It  is  generally  better  to  cook  is 
earthenware,  glass  or  china,  than  in  metal. 

In  Miss  Nightingale's  admirable  **  Notes  on  Nursing,'*  a  book  that  no  mother  or 
nurse  should  be  without,  she  says :  "  You  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  quality  ia 
sick  diet.  A  nurse  should  never  put  before  a  patient  milk  that  is  sour,  meat  or 
soup  that  is  turned,  an  ^g  that  is  bad,  or  vegetables  underdone."  Yet  often, 
she  says,  she  has  seen  these  things  brought  in  to  the  sick,  in  a  state  perfectly 
perceptible  to  every  nose  or  eye  except  the  nurse's.  It  is  here  that  the  devcar 
nurse  appears — she  will  not  bring  in  the  peccant  article ;  but,  not  to  disappoint 
the  patient,  she  will  whip  up  something  else  in  a  few  minutes.  Remember  that 
sick  cookery  should  half  do  the  work  of  your  poor  patient's  weak  digestion.  She 
goes  on  to  caution  nurses,  by  saying :  "  Take  care  not  to  spill  into  your  patioit's 
saucer ;  in  other  words,  take  care  that  the  outside  bottom  rim  of  his  cup  shall 
be  quite  dry  and  clean.  If.  every  time  he  lifts  his  cup  to  his  lips,  he  has  to  carry 
the  saucer  with  it,  or  else  to  drop  the  liquid  upon  and  to  soil  his  sheet,  or  bed- 
gown, or  pillow,  or,  if  he  is  sitting  up,  his  dress,  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
difference  this  minute  want  of  care  on  your  part  makes  to  his  comfort,  and  eves 
to  his  willingness  for  food." 

Crumbs  are  great  enemies  to  the  patient's  comfort,  and  even  with  the  greatest 
care  they  are  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the  bed.  Tuck  a  tablenapkin  carefully  round 
the  patient's  shoulders  before  each  time  of  feeding. 

If^a  feeding  cup  is  used,  scald  it  carefully,  and  keep  it  quite  clean.  Warm  it 
before  using  it  for  any  hot  food.  Keep  one  for  milk,  and  lay  that  in  water.  Have 
a  separate  cup  for  beef-tea  and  broth. 

No  cooking  may  be  done  in  the  sick  room. 

2764.  In  acute  disease  the  diet  is  often  limited  to  milk  and  beef-tea. 
Inexperienced  persons  imagine  that  every  liquid  food  is  insufficient  nourishment, 
and  that  the  ^tient  shoula  be  persuaded  to  take  some  solid.  So  far  from  this 
being  true,  milk  is  the  best  of  all  foods,  the  only  food  we  could  live  on  for  a 
lenffth  of  time  without  admixture  of  anything  else.  A  patient  who  can  take 
milk  has  at  once  a  greater  chance  of  prolonging  life  or  recovering  health.  But 
there  are  some  persons  who  cannot  take  milk,  in  health  or  sickness.  They 
will  often  find  it  agrees  with  them  better  mixed  with  hme-water,  a  third  or 
half  of  water  to  two-thirds  or  half  of  milk.  Soda-water  and  milk  is  agreeable 
to  some  patients,  and  to  some  boiled  milk  is  more  digestible,  especially  boiled 
milk  hot.  Only  in  rare  cases  should  the  cream  be  removed,  whey  has  been 
found  useful  when  every  preparation  of  fresh  milk  has  been  tried  in  vain. 
Koumiss  or  fermented  milk  is  also  sold  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  ase  of 
invalids. 
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2765.  Sickness  and  Nausea* — If  the  patient  suffers  from  sickness  and 
nausea,  every  food  should  be  given  iced,  or  as  cold  as  possible,  and  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  slip  a  tiny  piece  of  ice  into  the  patient's  mouth 
immediately  after  taking  food.  Milk  may  be  kept  on  ice  for  a  long  time,  or  if  no 
ice  is  at  hand,  set  the  jug  in  a  tnb  of  salt  and  water,  or  wrap  a  wet  cloth  round 
the  jug  and  stand  it  in  a  draught  outside  the  door.  The  slightest  souring  is 
sufficient  to  make  milk  disagree  with  a  patient. 

2766.  Cooking  Appanrattts.-'ln  keeping  anything  hot  in  the  sick-room 
a  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus  is  very  useful.  It  is  a  box  thickly  padded  with 
non-conducting  material,  and  containing  a  double  tin  receptacle,  the  outer  for 
hot  water  and  the  inner  for  beef-tea,  or  whatever  has  to  be  cooked  or  kept  hot. 
The  tin  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  retains  the  heat  for  many  hours  without 
evaporation  or  giving  out  any  smell. 

2767.  Beef'tea  is  the  nurse's  great  support.  Directly  a  person  is  ill  we  give 
beef-tea,  and  we  think  that  the  more  the  patient  swallows  the  sooner  he  must 
recover.  Yet  beef-tea  is  not  a  nourishing  food,  and,  though  sick  people  do  exist 
upon  it  for  a  length  of  time,  it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  stimulant  than  a  food 
properly  speaking,  and  at  any  rate  there  is  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  solid 
m  a  whole  pint  of  beef-tea,  the  rest  being  water.  Wherever  possible  it  should  be 
given  alternately  or  combined  with  other  food. 

In  making  beef-tea  for  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  disease,  no  flavouring,  salt, 
or  spice  should  be  added.  It  is  very  easy  to  add  afterwards  if  it  is  needed,  but 
the  organs  of  taste  are  often  in  an  abnormally  sensitive  condition,  so  that  the  tea 
already  tastes  too  salt  from  the  presence  of  saline  matter  in  the  meat,  especially 
if  it  is  made  very  strong  in  the  hope  of  affording  better  nourishment.  This  does 
not  apply  to  convalescents.  As  to  skimming  all  the  fat  off,  some  few  patients 
demand  it,  and  it  is  at  all  times  easy,  but  a  little  fat  aids  in  digestion,  and  often 
makes  the  food  slip  down  less  painfully  when  deglutition  is  difficult.  Beef-tea  or 
milk  must  never  be  cooked  in  an  iron  saucepan.  A  jam-pot  or  wide  mouthed 
bottle  is  always  available. 

Many  patients  have  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  raw  meat  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  and  served  as  sandwiches  between  bread  and  butter,  or  in  a  little  hot 
beef-tea  or  Liebig.    It  must  not  be  heated  to  boiling,  or  the  meat  would  harden. 

2768.  Meat  juice  or  raw  beef -tea  is  often  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  or  gastric  disorders.  A  recipe  is  given  below.  It  is  also  useful  in 
the  wasting  diseases  of  young  children.  There  are  many  substitutes  for  beef-tea 
in  the  market.  The  best  known  is,  perhaps,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat.  It  is  not 
to  be  classed  among  foods,  as  it  contains  little  more  than  the  salines  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  meat,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  stimulant  and  restorative,  easily  pre- 
pared and  always  at  hand,  and  more  harmless  as  well  as  more  efficacious  than  the 
two  popular  stimulants — brandy-and-water  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Brand's  Extract  is 
sold  in  tins  and  in  sausage  skins ;  the  latter  form  is  much  cheaper,  and,  unlike  the 
tins,  can  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  after  they  are  opened.  Both  these  prepara- 
tions contain  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment. 

Fluid  meat,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Darby  and  Gosden,  consists  of  lean  meat 
liquified  by  artificial  digestion  and  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  absorption  into 
the  body.  In  severe  illness  it  is  a  most  valuable  food,  and  is  also  used  for 
nutrient  enemata.  Dr.  Pavy  recommends  the  following  mixture  when  used  for 
this  purpose :  2  ozs.  of  white  sugar,  6  ozs.  of  mucilage  of  starch  or  arrowroot, 
with  2  te-blespoonfuls  of  the  fluid  meat. 

Beef  peptonoids  and  peptonised  beef-jelly  are  also  most  valuable  preparations 
for  the  sick-room.  Unlike  beef-tea  and  beef  extracts,  which  consist  only  of  the 
juice  of  the  meat,  more  or  less  perfectly  extracted,  they  are  the  meat  itself  in  a 
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fluid  fbfm,  fit  to  be  taken  at  once  into  the  body  withotit  any  work  for  the  ittdk 
digestion  of  the  invalid. 

2769.  Eggs  should  be  given  raw,  or  cooked  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  i 
beaten  to  a  froth  they  are  mcMm  digestible.  The  white  is  nourishing  as  well  as  th 
yolk,  and  is  less  likely  to  disagree  with  a  bilions  patient. 

2770.  A»  the  patient  convalesces  the  list  of  foods  may  be  gradual^ r 
added  to — "  In  febrile,   acute   inflammatory,  and  other  conditions   where  -1 
absence  of  digestive  power  prevails  ....  the  food  should  be  confined  to  s^' 
articles  as  beef-tea.  mutton,  veal,  or  chicken-broth,  whey,  calfs  foot  and  cti^- 
kinds  of  jelly,  arrowroot,  and  such-like  farinaceous  articles,  barley-water,  nc? 
mucilage,  gum-water,  fruit-jelly,  and  the  juice  of  fruits,  as  lemons,  oranges.  Sc 
made  into  drinks  ....  Where  a  little  latitude  is  allowable,  the  employmec: 
milk  and  eggs  in  a  fluid  form  may  be  sanctioned.    Bread  jelly,  which  is  made 
steeping  bread  in  boiling  water  and  passing  through  a  sieve  while  still  hot  -  ' 
also  an  article  that  may  be  used  either  alone  or  boiled  with  milk.     From  this,  i:  1 
circumstances  permit,  an  advance  may  be  made  to  solid  substances  which  do  nc.  1 
throw  much  work  on  the  stomach,  such  as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  bread  and  cust^r:    | 
puddings,  and  stale  bread  and  toast  sopped.    Next  may  be  allowed  fish  ;  and  i)s    I 
varieties  to  select  are  whiting,  sole,  flounder,  or  plaice,  which  should  be  boiled  cr    | 
broiled,  and  not  fried.     Whiting,  of  all  fish,  is  that  which  proves  lightest  to  the 
stomach.    As  power  becomes  restored,  calves'  feet,  chicken,  game,  and  butchers 
meat — mutton  to  be^in  with — may  be  permitted  to  follow."  * 

And  so  on  till  ordinary  diet  is  reached. 

*  "  Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics."— Pavy,  Published  by  Churchill,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
2771.-ALMOND  MILK. 

(Dr,  Pavy.) 
Blanch  2  oz.  of  sweet  almonds  and  4  bitter  almond  seeds.    Pound  with 
a  little  orange-flower- water  into  a  paste  and  rub  this  with  a  pint  of  milk 
diluted  with  a  pint  of  water  until  it  forms  an  emulsion.     Strain  and 
sweeten  with  sugar.    A  demulcent  and  nutritive  liquid. 

2772.-70    MAKE   ARROWROOT. 

Ingredients. — Two    teaspoonfuls  of   arrowroot,  a  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water,  \  pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Mode. — Mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  in  a  basin  with  the  cold  water, 
then  pour  on  it  boiling  water  or  milk,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  water 
must  be  boiling  at  the  time  it  is  poured  on  the  mixture,  or  it  will  not 
thicken ;  if  mixed  with  hot  water  only,  it  must  be  put  into  a  clean  sauce- 
pan, and  boiled  until  it  thickens;  but  this  is  more  trouble,  and  quite 
unnecessary  if  the  water  is  boiling  at  first.  Put  the  arrowroot  into  a 
tumbler,  sweeten  it  with  lump  sugar,  and  flavour  it  with  grated  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon,  or  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or,  when  allowed,  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
port  or  sherry  may  be  added  with  water.  Arrowroot  made  with  milk 
instead  of  water  is  far  nicer,  but  is  not  so  easily  digested.  It  should  be 
mixed  in  the  same  manner,  with  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  the  boiling 
milk  then  poured  on  it,  and  well  stirred.    When  made  in  this  manner,  no 

2  S 
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wine  should  be  added,  but  merely  sugar,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or 
lemon-peel.  Cornflour  is  better  boiled  for  a  minute.  It  is  as  nourishing 
as  arrowroot,  but  possibly  not  always  so  digestible. 

Time.— If  obliged  to  be  boiled,  2  minutes.    Average  COBt,  id.  per  pint. 

BofBlcient  to  make  \  pint  of  arrowroot. 

Mf  sa  N108TII10ALB  MTS,  in  her  "  Notes  on  Nuningi*'  that  arrowroot  is  a  grand  dependeooe  ctf 
the  nurse.  As  a  vehicle  Tor  wine,  and  as  a  restorative  qoickly  prepared,  it  is  all  very  well,  bat  it 
is  nothing  but  starch  and  water ;  flonr  is  both  more  nutritive  and  less  liable  to  ferment,  and  is 
preferable  wherever  it  can  be  used. 

2773.-SIMPLE  ARROWROOT  JELLY. 

{JPor  an  Invalid.) 

Ingredient8.~i  tablespoonfhl  of  arrowroot,  sugar,  nutmeg ;  1  pint  of 
water. 

Mode. — Put  the  water  to  boil  in  a  saucepan,  mix  the  arrowroot  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water  and  then  pour  it  into  the  saucepan ;  stir 
briskly  for  5  minutes,  add  the  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  pour  into  a  wet 
cup  to  serve  when  cold. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  2d. 

SofBloientto  make  i  pint  of  arrowroot 

2774.~BARLEY   GRUEL 

Ingredients.— 2  oz.  of  Scotch  or  pearl  barley,  i  pint  of  port,  the  nnd 
of  I  lemon,  i  quart  and  i  pint  of  water,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode. — ^After  well  washing  the  barley,  boil  it  in  half  a  pint  of  wat^  £or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  pour  this  water  away ;  put  to  the  barley  the 
quart  of  fresh  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
half ;  then  strain  it  oE  Add  the  wine,  sugar  and  lemon>peel ;  sioimer  for 
5  minutes  and  put  it  away  in  a  clean  jug.  It  can  be  warmed  from  time  to 
time,  as  required. 

Time.— To  be  boiled  until  reduced  to  half    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Soffleienti  with  the  wine,  to  make  i^  pint  of  gruel. 

277S.-BARLEY   GRUEL 

(Another  Mode,) 

Ingredients.- i  oz.  of  barley,  i  pint  of  broth  or  beef-tea,  seasoning  to 
taste. 

Mode.^Wash  the  barley  and  stew  it  with  the  broth  over  a  very  slow 
fire  for  half  Jto  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  an  earthenware  pan  or  jar. 
Strain  and  serve  hot.    The  gruel  should  be  thick. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  with  beef-tea,  4^. 

Sufficient  to  make  a  cupful. 
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2776.— TO  MAKE   BARLEY-WATER. 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  pearl  barley,  2  quarts  of  boiling  water,  i  pint  of 
cold  water. 

Mode. — Wash  the  barley  in  cold  water  ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
the  above  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  off  the  water,  and  add  the  2  quarts  of  fresh 
boiling  water.  Boil  it  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half;  strain  it,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon-peel^  after  being 
sweetened,  or  a  small  piece  may  be  simmered  with  the  barley.  When  the 
invalid  may  take  it,  a  little  lemon-juice  gives  this  pleasant  drink  in  illness 
a  very  nice  flavour. 

Time. — ^To  boil  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half. 

Sufficient  to  make  z  quart  of  barley-water. 


2777._TO   MAKE    BEEFTEA. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  lean  gravy-beef,  i  quart  of  water,  z  saltspoonful 
of  salt. 

Mode. — Have  the  meat  cut  without  fat  and  bone,  and  choose  a  nice 
fleshy  piece.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  dice,  and  put  it 
into  a  clean  jar.  Add  the  water  cold  to  it ;  set  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of 
water,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  simmer  the  beef-tea  gently  from  3  to  5  hours. 
Strain  the  tea  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  set  it  by  in  a  cool  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  it  is  easy  to  remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  the  top ; 
warm  up  as  much  as  may  be  required,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  little  salt. 
This  preparation  is  simple  beef-tea,  and  is  to  be  administered  to  those 
invalids  to  whom  flavourings  and  seasonings  are  not  allowed.  When  the 
patient  is  very  low,  use  double  the  quantity  of  meat  to  the  same  propor- 
tion of  water.  Should  the  invalid  be  able  to  take  the  tea  prepared  in  a 
more  palatable  manner,  it  is  easy  tp  make  it  so  by  following  the  directions 
in  the  next  recipe,  which  is  an  admirable  one  for  making  savoury  beef- 
tea  ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  when  a  patient  is  very  ill,  the 
less  seasoning  of  any  kind  the  better.  A  sick  person  tastes  what  is  im- 
perceptible to  a  person  in  health,  and  even  a  moderate  amount  of  salt 
often  increases  the  pain  of  swallowing  in  very  delicate  states  of  the  mouth 
and  throat.  Very  strong  beef-tea  is  often  disliked  for  the  same  reason ; 
with  all  the  care  possible  to  make  the  tea  without  seasoning,  it  tastes  salt 
from  the  salts  in  the  meat  itself.  The  iai  can  be  removed  as  above,  or  by 
laying  pieces  of  paper  on  the  surface  while  it  is  hot,  but  (except  for  a 
patient  likely  to  be  sick)  it  is  often  better  to  leave  a  little  fat,  as  it  aids  diges- 
tion and  makes  it  go  down  easier.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  tea  into  a 
small  cup  or  basin,  and  to  place  this  basin  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
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if  it  is  necessary  to  warm  it  up.     When  the  tea  is  warm  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

Time.— i  to  \  hour.    Average  Cost,  ^d.  per  pint. 

Safficient.— Allow  i  lb.  of  meat  for  a  pint  of  good  beef-tea. 

Miss  Niohtimoalb  says  one  of  the  most  common  errors  among  nnrses,  with  respect  to  sick 
diet,  is  the  belief  that  beef-tea  is  the  most  nutrititlve  of  all  articles.  She  savs,  "Just  try  and 
boil  down  a  lb.  of  beef  into  beef 'lea ;  eyaporate  yoar  beef'tea,  and  see  what  is  left  of  yoar  beef; 
▼on  will  find  that  there  is  barelj  a  teaspoonful  of  solid  nourishment  to  half  a  pint  of  water  in 
oeef-tea.    Neirertheless,  there  is  a  c 


I  certain  reparative  quality  in  it— we  do  not  know  what- 
mere  is  m  tea ;  bat  it  may  De  sately  given  in  almost  any  inflammatory  disease,  and  is  as  lict* 
be  depended  upon  with  the  healthy  or  convalescent,  where  much  nourishment  is  required.' 


2778.-BEEF-TEA. 

(Dr.  Pavfs  Recipe.) 
Mode. — Mince  finely  i  lb.  of  lean  beef,  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  preserve 
jar,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  i  pint  of  cold  water.  Stir,  and  allow  the  two 
to  stand  for  about  an  hour,  that  the  goodness  of  the  meat  may  be  dissolved 
out  Next,  stand  the  preserve  jar  or  other  vessel  in  a  saucepan  of  water, 
and  place  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  or  a  gas  stove,  and  allow  the  water 
in  it  to  boil  gently  for  an  hour.  Remove  the  jar,  and  pour  its  contents 
on  to  a  strainer.  The  beef-tea  which  runs  through  contains  a  quantity 
of  fine  sediment  which  is  to  be  drunk  with  the  Hquid,  after  being 
flavoured  with  salt  at  discretion.  The  jar  or  other  vessel  in  which  the 
beef- tea  is  made  may  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  oven  for  an  hoar, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  by  the  water  in  the  saucepan.  Beef-tea 
thus  prepared  represents  a  highly  nutritive  and  restorative  liquid,  with 
an  agreeable,  rich,  meaty  flavour.  It  is  a  common  practice,  however, 
aoiongst  cooks  to  make  it  by  putting  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  subjecting 
it  to  prolonged  boiling  or  simmering  over  the  fire  ;  but  the  product  then 
yielded  constitutes  in  reality  a  soup  or  broth  instead  of  a  tea.  The  pro- 
longed boiling  leads  to  the  extraction  of  gelatine,  and  the  liquid  gelatinises 
on  cooling  (which  is  not  the  case  when  prepared  as  above  directed),  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  albuminous  matter  becomes  condensed  and 
agglomerated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subsequently  form  a  part  of  the 
solid  rejected  residue.  The  liquid  also  loses  in  flavour  and  invigorating 
power.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  cold  infusion  should  be  heated  to 
about  170^  Fahr.  This  just  suffices  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and 
colouring  matter,  and  thus  deprive  the  product  of  its  character  of 
rawness. 

2779.-BEEF  -  TEA. 

(Baron  Liebig's  Method.) 
Mode. — Mince  very  finely  i  lb.  of  lean  beef,  put  it  in  a  glass  or  cup  (not 
in  metal)  and  pour  on  it  }  pint  of  cold  water,  4  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  half  a  saltspoonful  of  salt      Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
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through  a  hair  sieve,  and  rinse  the  residue  with  another  \  pint  of  water. 
This  is  quite  transparent,  and  contains  the  albumen  in  solution.  It 
should  be  taken  cold,  or,  if  heated,  it  should  not  be  above  120^  Fahr. 
Sometimes  the  acid  is  objectionable,  and  in  that  case  raw  beef-tea 
should  be  prepared  by  the  following  recipe. 

2780.-MEAT  JUICE. 
Mode.— Scrape  the  meat  very  fine  with  a  knife,  and  take  away  all  fat 
and  fibre.  The  finer  it  is  scraped  the  better.  Put  it  in  a  glass  with  its 
own  weight  of  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  and  let  it  stand  twenty  minutes. 
Then  strain  it.  Children  sometimes  take  it  mixed  with  sugar.  The 
appearance  can  be  disguised  with  Liebig's  extract. 

2781.-BEEF-TEA  CUSTARD. 
Mode. — In  those  cases  where  some  variation  from  beef- tea  is  desired, 
the  following  may  be  found  useful : — ^Take  a  gill  of  beef-tea,  the  yolks  of 
2  eggs,  the  white  of  x,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together, 
butter  an  earthenware  cup  very  thoroughly,  pour  in  the  mixture,  tie 
buttered  paper  over,  and  steam  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Turn  it  out,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold,  or  put  a  few  pieces  into  a  cup  of  broth.  The  water 
should  not  bubble  after  the  custard  is  in. 

2782.-INVALID'S  BEEF  JELLY. 
Mode. — Cut  3  lbs.  of  lean  shin  of  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  in 
a  jar  with  seasoning,  and  just  enough  water  to  cover  it.  Lemon-peel, 
celery,  or  spice  may  be  added  to  flavour.  Tie  it  closely  down  with  brown 
paper,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven,  where  it  should  remain  for  4  or  5  hours. 
Then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  very  small  moulds  or  cups,  out  of  which  it 
should  turn  in  a  jelly.  If  steak  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little 
gelatine  or  isinglass.  To  be  served  cold.  It  can  sometimes  be  retained 
on  the  stomach  when  ordinary  hot  beef-tea  is  at  once  rejected,  but,  if 
made  for  such  a  patient,  should  be  without  flavouring. 

2783.-SAVOURY  BEEFTEA. 

(Soycr*s  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  solid  beef,  i  oz.  of  butter,  i  clove,  2  button 
onions  or  i  a  large  one  i  saltspoonfiil  of  salt,  i  quart  of  water  j 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  very  small  dice ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  butter,  clove,  onion,  and  salt ;  stir  the  meat  round  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  it  produces  a  thin  gravy  ;  then  add  the  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  skimming  off  every 
particle  of  f^t.    When  dope,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  in  a 
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cool  place  until  required.  The  same,  if  wanted  quite  plain,  is  done  by 
merely  omitting  the  vegetables,  salt  and  clove;  the  batter  cannot  be 
objectionable,  as  it  is  taken  out  in  skimming.  This  beef- tea  is  only  snit- 
able  for  convalescents,  and  for  them  it  is  wise  to  vary  the  flavouring  as 
much  as  possible  every  day.  The  above  flavourings  can  be  used  in  turns 
with  a  stick  of  celery,  a  piece  of  carrot,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  possibly  even  a 
little  sauce,  or  a  piece  of  fresh  tomato. 
Time.— i  to  J  hour.  Average  Cost,  Sd.  per  pint 
Sufficient.— Allow  i  lb.  of  beef  to  make  i  pint  of  good  beef-tea. 

Note.— The  meat  left  from  beef-tea  may  be  boiled  a  little  longer,  and  pounded, 
with  spices,  Stc.,  for  potting.     It  makes  a  very  nice  breakfast  dish. 

Dr.  Christison  savs  that  "  eveiy  one  will  be  struck  with  the  readiness  with  which  certain 
classes  of  patients  will  often  take  diluted  meat-juice,  or  beef*tea  repeatedly,  when  they  refbae  all 
other  kinds  of  food."  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  cases  of  gastric  fever,  in  which  he  says, 
little  or  nothing  else  besides  beef-tea,  or  diluted  meatMuice,  has  been  taken  for  weeks,  or  eren 
months ;  and  yet  a  pint  of  beef-tea  contains  scarcely  for.  of  anything  bnt  water.  The  resalt  is 
so  striking  that  he  asks,  '*  What  is  its  mode  of  action  ?  Not  simple  nutriment ;  |  cc  of  the  nost 
nutritive  material  cannot  nearly  replace  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissue  in  anycircam* 
stances."    Possibly,  he  says,  it  befengs  to  a  new  denomination  of  remedies. 

LMUg't  "  Extnust  of  MMt "  is  a  most  invaluable  friend  in  cases  of  extreme  prostradoa 
Care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  it  not  to  make  it  too  strong  the  first  time  of  giving  it,  lest  the* 
patient  should  dislike  the  "  meaty  "  flavour.  It  must  be  prepared  with  boUiug  water,  or  k  will 
taste  raw.    It  is  an  excellent  stimulant 

2784.— BAKED   BEEF-TEA. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  fleshy  beef,  i  \  pint  of  water,  \  saltspoonfal  of  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  small  sqaare  pieces,  after  trimming  off  all  the 

fat,  and  put  it  into  a  baking-jar,  with  the  above  proportion  of  water  and 

salt ;  cover  the  jar  well,  place  it  in  a 

b^     warm,  but  not  hot,  oven,  and  bake  for 

^%    3  or  4  hours.    When  the  oven  is  very 

■^    fierce  in  the  daytime,  it  is  a  good  plan 

to  put  the  jar  in  at  night,  and  let  it 

remain  till  the  next  morning,   when 

BSBF-TXA  TKAT.  the  tca  will  be  done.     It  should  be 

strained,  and  put  by  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted.   It  may  also  be  flavoured 

with  an  onion,  a  clove,  and  a  few  sweet  herbs,  &c.,when  the  stomach  is 

sufficiently  strong  to  take  these. 

Time.— 3  or  4  hours,  or  to  be  left  in  the  oven  all  night.    Average 
Cost,  6i.  per  pint. 
SufflcienL—AUow  i  lb.  of  meat  for  i  pint  of  good  beef-tea. 

2785— BEEFTEA    IN    HASTE. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  lean  beef,  i  pint  of  water. 
Mode. — With  a  sharp  knife  scrape  the  beef  into  fibres  ;  this  should  be 
done  on  a  board.    Place  the  scraped  meat  into  a  delicately-clean  cup 
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with  water,  cold  or  lukewarm,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
rather  longer.  Then  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan  and  let  it  cook,  just 
enough  to  colour  it  but  no  more— 3  to  5  minutes  is  quite  long  enough,  and 
on  no  account  should  it  be  cooked  too  much.  Mutton  broth  can  be  made 
the  same  way. 

Time. — ^hour.    Average  Cost,  8<i.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note.— When  required  of  greater  strength,  use  half  the  above  quantity  of 
water ;  or  even  less,  when  the  patient  is  able  to  take  a  spoonful  only  at  a  time. 

2786.— NOURISHING  BLANCMANGE. 

{Burdett.) 

Ingredients. — li  oz.  of  isinglass,  i  quart  of  new  milk,  \  pint  of  cream, 
sugar,  flavouring  to  taste. 

Mode. — Soak  the  isinglass  in  the  milk,  then  boil  it,  stirring  till  the 
isinglass  is  all  dissolved.  Add  sugar  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be 
preferred  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream.  Stir  it  again  till  it  nearly 
boils,  strain  it,  keep  stirring  till  it  is  cool  then  put  it  into  a  mould. 

Note. — Swinbome's  Patent  Refined  Isinglass  is  the  best  for  all  confectionery 
purposes,  being  perfectly  pure,  free  from  sdl  taste  or  smell,  and  of  uniform 
strength — a  most  important  matter  to  the  cook,  as  all  other  kinds  of  isinglass 
vary  so  much  in  quality  and  strength  that  it  \s  difficult  to  give  the  exact  propor- 
tions to  be  used,  and  few  things  are  so  provoking  as  to  nnd  a  jelly  too  strong 
or  too  weak  when  turned  out  of  a  mould.  Russian  and  Brazil  were  the  kinds  of 
isinglass,  formerly  in  use,  but  for  all  confectionery  purposes  they  are  inferior  to 
Swinborne's. 

2787.— BOILED  OR  BAKED  FLOUR. 
Mode.-— Tie  some  flour  in  a  cloth  as  if  it  were  a  pudding,  put  it  in  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  it  for  3  hours.  Then  scrape  down  the  inner  part  of 
the  ball  and  use  a  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  of  milk  to  make  gruel.  Or  put 
the  flour  on  a  tin  in  the  oven,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  a  light  brown.  Both 
these  preparations  are  more  digestible  than  unboiled  flour. 

2788.— CALF'S    FOOT    BLANCMANGE. 

Ingredients.— I  calTs  foot,  i  quart  of  milk,  i  egg,  sugar,  nutmeg  and 
lemon,  or  seasoning  to  taste. 

Mode.— Get  a  calf  s  foot  that  has  been  already  cooked,  such  as  is  sold 
by  the  tripe-dressers,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  milk  enough  to  cover  it, 
a  strip  of  lemon-peel,  a  piece  of  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Let  it  cook 
very  slowly  for  3  or  4  hours,  and  then  strain  it.  While  still  hot  stir  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg^  and  set  it  in  small  moulds.  This  blancmange  can  be 
made  savoury  by  using  a  little  salt,  peppercorns,  parsley,  nutmeg  or  cloves, 
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onion  and  celery  instead  of  the  sugar.  The  lemon-peel  may  be  add«d  in 
any  case.  The  egg  may  be  omitted  if  it  is  not  liked,  a  little  creaxn  might 
also  be  added.  It  is  directed  that  small  moulds  shall  be  used.  For  an 
invalid,  it  is  better  to  se  t  just  as  much  as  is  wanted  for  one  meal  rath^" 
than  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  large  quantity. 

2789.~BAKED  OR  STEWED  CALPS  FOOT. 

Xngredients.— I  call's  foot,  x  pint  of  milk,  z  pint  of  water,  i  blade  of 
mace,  the  rind  oi\  a  lemon,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mo4e.— Well  clean  the  foot,  and  either  stew  or  bake  it  in  the  milk  and 
water  with  the  other  ingredients  from  3  to  4  hours.  To  enhance  the 
flavour,  an  onion  and  a  small  quantity  of  celery  may  be  added,  if  ap- 
proved ;  half  a  teacupful  of  cream,  stirred  in  just  before  serving,  is  also  a 
great  improvement  to  this  dish  ;  a  cowheel  is  cheaper.  What  remains  of 
the  foot  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  egged-and-breadcrumbed  and  fried,  or  may 
be  warmed  up  in  some  simple  sauce. 

Time.— 3  or  \  hours.    Average  Cost,  in  full  season,  gi.  each. 

Suffloient  for  i  person. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

3790-CALFS-FOOT    BROTH. 

Ingredients. — i  calf/s  foot,  3  pints  of  water,  i  small  lamp  of  sagar, 
nutmeg  to  taste,  the  yolk  of  i  ^%%^  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  nnt. 

Mode. — Stew  the  foot  in  the  water,  with  the  lemon-peel,  very  gently 
until  the  liquid  is  half  wasted,  removing  any  scum,  should  it  rise  to  the 
surface.  Set  it  by  in  a  basin  until  quite  cold,  then  take  off  every  partide 
of  fat.  Warm  up  about  half  a  pint  of  the  broth,  adding  the  butter,  sugar, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg;  take  it  off  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  the  egg ;  keep  stirring  over  the 
fire  until  the  mixture  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  again  after  the 
egg  is  added,  or  it  will  curdle  and  the  broth  will  be  spoiled. 

Time. — To  be  boiled  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half.  Average 
Cost,  in  full  season,  gi,  each. 

Sufficient  to  make  li  pint  of  broth. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

279i.~CHICKEN  BROTH  FOR  INVALIDS. 

XngredientB.--^  a  fowl,  or  the  inferior  joints  of  a  whole  one,  x  quart  of 
water,  x  blade  of  mace,  \  onion,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt  to 
taste,  10  peppercorns. 

Mode.— If  a  young  one  be  used  for  this  broth,  the  inferior  joints  may 
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be  put  in  the  broth,  and  the  best  pieces  reserved  for  dressing  in  some 
other  manner.  Put  the  fowl  into  a  jar,  with  all  the  ingredients,  set  it  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  and  simmer  gently  for  5  hours,  carefully  skimming  the 
broth  well.  When  done,  strain,  and  put  by  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted  ; 
then  take  all  the  fat  off  the  top,  warm  up  as  much  as  may  be  required,  and 
serve.  This  broth  is,  of  course,  only  for  those  invaUds  whose  stomachs 
are  strong  enough  to  digest  it,  with  a  flavouring  of  herbs,  &c.  It  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  beef- tea,  with  water  and  salt  only  ;  but  the 
preparation  will  be  but  tasteless  and  insipid.  When  the  invalid  cannot 
digest  this  chicken  broth  with  the  flavouring,  we  would  recommend  plain 
beef'tea  in  preference  to  plain  chicken  tea>  which  it  would  be  without  the 
addition  of  herbs,  onions,  &c. 

Time.— li  hour. 

Sufficient  to  make  rather  more  than  i  pint  of  broth. 

Note.— A  stronger  "  chicken  flavour"  is  obtained  by  previously  roasting  the 
fowl  for  20  minutes  before  placing  it  in  the  saucepan. 

2792.-NUTRITIOUS  COFFEE. 

Ingredients. — ^  oz.  of  ground  coflee,  i  pint  of  milk. 

Mode. — Let  the  coflee  be  freshly  ground ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
the  milk,  which  should  be  made  nearly  boiling  before  the  coffee  is  put  in, 
and  boil  both  together  for  3  minutes ;  clear  it  by  pouring  some  of  it  into 
a  cup,  and  then  back  again,  and  leave  it  on  the  hob  for  a. few  minutes  to 
settle  thoroughly.  This  coffee  may  be  made  still  more  nutritious  by  the 
addition  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  put  into  the  coffee-cup. 

Oar  great  nurse,  Miss  Niohtincalb,  remarks,  "  that  a  jgreat  deal  too  much  against  tea  is 
said  by  wise  people,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  tea  is  given  to  the  sick  bv  foolish  people. 
When  you  see  the  natural  and  almost  universal  craving  in  English  sick  for  their  '  tea,*  you  can- 
not  but  feel  that  Nature  knows  what  she  is  about.  But  a  little  tea  or  coffee  restores  them  quite 
as  much  as  a  great  deal ;  and  a  great  deal  of  tea,  and  especially  of  coffee,  impairs  the  little  power 
of  digestion  they  have.  Yet  a  nurse^  because  she  sees  how  one  or  two 
cups  of  tea  or  coffee  restore  her  patient,  thinks  that  three  or  four  cups 
will  do  twice  as  much.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  yet  discovered  which  is  a  substitute  to  the  Engiish 
patient  for  his  cup  of  tea;  he  can  take  it  when  he  can  take  nothing  else, 
and  he  often  can't  take  anything  else,  if  he  has  it  not.  Coffee  is  a  better 
restorative  than  tea,  but  a  greater  impaircr  of  the  digestion.  In  making 
■  coffee,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  buy  it  in  the  berry,  and  grind  it  at  fbedinq-boat. 

home ;  otherwise,  you  may  reckon  upon  iu  containing  a  certain  amount  of  chicory,  at  Uoft,  This 
is  not  a  question  of  the  taste,  or  of  the  wholesomeness  of  chicory ;  it  is,  that  chicory  has  nothing 
at  all  of  the  properties  for  which  you  give  coffee,  and,  therefore,  you  may  as  well  not  give  it. 

2793.-THE  INVALID'S  CUTLET. 

Ingredients. — i  nice  cutlet  from  a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  2  teacupfuls 
of  water,  i  very  small  stick  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Have  the  cutlet  cut  from  a  very  nice  loin  or  neck  of  mutton  ; 
take  off  all  the  fat ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  other  ingredients ; 
stew  very  gently  indeed  fgr  nearly  ?  hours,  and  skim  pflF  ev^ry  p^trticle  of 
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fat  that  may  rise  to  the  surface  firom  time  to  time.  The  c^ery  should  be 
cnt  into  thin  slices  before  it  is  added  to  the  meat,  and  care  mast  be  taktsi 
not  to  pat  m  too  much  of  this  ingredient,  or  the  dish  wffl  not  be  good. 
If  the  water  is  allowed  to  boil,  the  cntlet  will  be  hard.  II  is  better  cooked 
in  a  jar  set  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  as  it  must  then  be  below  bcHliii^  point 

Tbne.— 2  hours*  very  gentle  stewing.    Avera^  Cksst,  6^ 

Sofflcient  for  i  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2794.-EEL  BROTH. 

IngredientB. — \  lb.  of  eels,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  incrlnding 
parsley;  i  onion,  10  peppercorns,  3  pints  of  water,  2  doves,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 

Mode.— After  having  cleaned  and  skinned  the  eel,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  other  ingredients ;  simmer 
gently  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  nearly  half,  carefully  removing  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve  ;  put  it  by  in  a  cool  place,  and. 
when  wanted,  take  off  all  the  fat  from  the  top,  warm  up  as  much  as  is 
required,  and  ser\'e  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  This  is  a  ren- 
nutritious  broth,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Time. — ^To  be  simmered  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  hal£  ATenge 
Cost,  6<f. 

Soificiexit  to  make  i^  pint  of  broth. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

2795-~DRINK  FOR   INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  new  milk,  I  pint  of  water,  salt  to  taste,  i  e^* 
Mode. — Pour  the  milk  and  water  together,  beat  up  the  egg  vith  the 
salt,  and  add  it,  mixing  thoroughly. 
Time.— 2  minutes.    Average  Ck)st,  34/. 
Sufficient  to  make  I  quart 

2796.— EGG  WINE. 

Ingredients.—!  egg,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  i  glass  of  sheny, 
sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Beat  the  e^f^,  mixing  with  it  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water ; 
make  the  wine  and  the  rest  of  the  water  hot,  but  not  boiling :  poor  it  on 
the  egg.  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  lump  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
mixture,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  put  all  into  a  very  clean  saucepan, 
set  it  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  the  contents  one  way  until  they  thicken,  but 
do  not  allow  them  to  boil.    Serve  in  a  glass  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread 
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or  plain  crisp  biscuits.    When  the  egg  is  not  warmed,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  easier  of  digestion,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasaift  a  drink. 
Sufficient  for  i  person. 

2797.— TO  MAKE   GRUEL  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  tablespoonful  of  Robinson's  patent  groats,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  prepared  groats  smoothly  with  the  cold  water  in  a 
basin ;  pour  over  them  the  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Put^  it 
into  a  very  clean  saucepan  ;  boil  the  gruel  for  10  minutes,  keeping  it  well 
stirred,  sweeten  to  taste  and  serve.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  a  small 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  by  boiling  it  in  the  gruel,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg 
may  be  put  in ;  but  in  these  matters  the  taste  of  the  patient  should  be 
consulted.  Pour  the  gruel  in  a  tumbler  and  serve.  When  wine  is  allowed 
to  the  invalid,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  or  port  make  this  preparation 
very  nice.  In  cases  of  colds,  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  is  sometimes 
added  instead  of  wine.  Fine  oatmeal  may  be  used,  but  it  then  requires 
rather  longer  boiling. 

Time. — 10  minutes. 

Sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  gruel. 

2798.-ICELAND  MOSS. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  moss  very  thoroughly.  Put  it  in  cold  water  and  let 
it  nearly  boil.  Throw  this  first  ^water  away,  as  it  will  be  bitter.  Then  put 
the  moss  on  again  with  water,  allowing  i  oz.  of  moss  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water.  Boil  it  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  strain  it  while  hot.  It  should 
be  sweetened,  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  spice.  Milk  can  be  used  instead 
of  water.  It  is  a  slightly  bitter  drink,  or  if  a  suflicient  quantity  of  the 
moss  is  used  it  cools  into  a  jelly. 

2799— IMPERIAL  OR  CREAM   OF  TARTAR   DRINK. 

Mode. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half  a  pint  of 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  add  20  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it 
in  a  bottle  to  be  diluted  with  water,  or  soda* water,  as  required.  It  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

2800.— IRISH  MOSS  OR  CARRAGEEN. 
Mode. — ^This  seaweed  has  a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  chest  diseases. 
It  should  be  first  soaked  and  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  hour  in  fresh  water,  allowing  half  an  ounce  of  moss  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water.  Strain,  and  when  cold  it  will  set  to  a  jelly.  If 
required  as  a  drink,  it  should  have  double  the  quantity  of  water,  or  nulk 
can  be  used. 
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fat  that  may  rise  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time.  The  celery  should  be 
cut  into  thin  slices  before  it  is  added  to  the  meat,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  put  in  too  much  of  this  ingredient,  or  the  dish  will  not  be  good. 
If  the  water  is  allowed  to  boil,  the  cutlet  will  be  hard.  It  is  better  cooked 
in  a  jar  set  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  as  it  must  then  be  below  boiling  point. 

Time.— 2  hours'  very  gentle  stewing.    Average  Cost,  6d, 

Sufficient  for  i  person. 

Sectsonable  at  any  time. 

2794.-EEL  BROTH. 

Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  eels,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  inclading 
parsley;  \  onion,  10  peppercorns,  3  pints  of  water,  2  cloves,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 

Mode.— After  having  cleaned  and  skinned  the  eel,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  other  ingredients ;  simmer 
gently  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  nearly  half,  carefully  removing  the  scam 
as  it  rises.  Strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve  ;  put  it  by  in  a  cool  place,  and, 
when  wanted,  take  off  all  the  fat  from  the  top,  warm  up  as  much  as  is 
required,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  This  is  a  ver}- 
nutritious  broth,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Time. — ^To  be  simmered  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  halt  Average 
Cost,  6d. 

Sufficient  to  make  i  J  pint  of  broth. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

2795— DRINK  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  new  milk,  i  pint  of  water,  salt  to  taste»  x  e^%. 
Mode. — Pour  the  milk  and  water  together,  beat  up  the  egg  with  the 
salt,  and  add  it,  mixing  thoroughly. 
Time.-— 2  minutes.    Average  Cost,  5^. 
Sufficient  to  make  i  quart 

2796.— EGG  WINE. 

Ingredients. — i  Qggt  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  i  glass  of  sherry, 
sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode. — Beat  the  egg^  mixing  with  it  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water ; 
make  the  wine  and  the  rest  of  the  water  hot,  but  not  boiling :  pour  it  on 
the  egg,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  lump  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
mixture,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  put  all  into  a  very  clean  saucepan, 
set  it  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  the  contents  one  way  until  they  thicken,  but 
do  *^ot  allow  them  to  boil.    Serve  in  a  glass  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread 
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or  plain  crisp  biscuits.    When  the  egg  is  not  wanned,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  easier  of  digestion,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasaift  a  drink. 
SufELcient  for  i  person. 

2797.— TO  MAKE  GRUEL  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  tablespoonful  of  Robinson's  patent  groats,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  prepared  groats  smoothly  with  the  cold  water  in  a 
basin  ;  pour  over  them  the  boihng  water,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Put^  it 
into  a  very  clean  saucepan  ;  boil  the  gruel  for  10  minutes,  keeping  it  well 
stirred,  sweeten  to  taste  and  serve.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  a  small 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  by  boiling  it  in  the  gruel,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg 
may  be  put  in ;  but  in  these  matters  the  taste  of  the  patient  should  be 
consulted.  Pour  the  gruel  in  a  tumbler  and  serve.  When  wine  is  allowed 
to  the  invalid,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  or  port  make  this  preparation 
very  nice.  In  cases  of  colds,  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  is  sometimes 
added  instead  of  wine.  Fine  oatmeal  may  be  used,  but  it  then  requires 
rather  longer  boiling. 

Time. — 10  minutes. 

Sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  gruel. 

2798.-IGELAND  MOSS. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  moss  very  thoroughly.  Put  it  in  cold  water  and  let 
it  nearly  boil.  Throw  this  first, water  away,  as  it  will  be  bitter.  Then  put 
the  moss  on  again  with  water,  allowing  i  oz.  of  moss  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water.  Boil  it  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  strain  it  while  hot.  It  should 
be  sweetened,  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  spice.  Milk  can  be  used  instead 
of  water.  It  is  a  slightly  bitter  drink,  or  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
moss  is  used  it  cools  into  a  jelly. 

2799.— IMPERIAL  OR  CREAM   OF- TARTAR  DRINK. 

Mode. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half  a  pint  of 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  add  20  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it 
in  a  bottle  to  be  diluted  with  water,  or  soda-water,  as  required.  It  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

2800.— IRISH  MOSS  OR  CARRAGEEN. 
Mode. — ^This  seaweed  has  a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  chest  diseases. 
It  should  be  first  soaked  and  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  hour  in  fresh  water,  allowing  half  an  ounce  of  moss  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water.  Strain,  and  when  cold  it  will  set  to  a  jelly.  If 
required  as  a  drink,  it  should  have  double  the  quantity  of  water,  or  milk 
can  be  used. 
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2801.— INVALID'S  JELLY. 
Ingredients.— 12  shanks  of  mutton,  3  quarts  of  water,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  3  blades  of  mace, 
I  onion,  i  lb.  of  lean  beef,  a  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown. 

Mode. — Soak  the  shanks  in  plenty  of  water  for  some  hoars, 
and  scrub  them  well ;  put  them,  with  the  beef  and  other  in- 
gredients, into  a  saucepan  with  the  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
very  gently  for  5  hours.    Strain  the  broth,  and,  when  cold« 
.-  -.  .-^  take  off  all  the  fat.    It  may  be  eaten  either  warmed-up  or  cold 
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as  a  jelly. 
Time.— 5  hours.    Average  Cost,  is. 
Sufficient  to  make  from  i^  to  2  pints  of  jelly. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2802.-LEMONADE  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  a  lemon,  lump  sugar  to  taste,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode.— Pare  off  the  rind  of  the  lemon  thinly ;  remove  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  white  outside  pith,  and  all  the  pips;  cut  the  lemon  into 
slices.  Put  the  slices  of  lemon,  the  peel  and  lump  sugar,  into  a  jug ;  pour 
over  the  boiling  water;  cover  it  ^closely,  and  when  it  is  cold,  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink.    It  should  either  be  strained  or  poured  off  from  the  sediment. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  2d. 

Sufficient  to  make  i  pint  of  lemonade. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2803.-NOURISHING  LEMONADE. 

Ingredients. — li  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  4  lemons,  the  rinds 
of  2,  J  pint  of  sherry,  4  eggs,  6  oz.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Pare  off  the  lemon>rind  thinly,  put  it  into  a  jug  with  the  sugar, 
and  pour  over  the  boiling  water.  Let  in  cool,  then  strain  it ;  add  the 
wine,  lemon -juice,  and  eggs,  previously  well  beaten,  and  also  strained,  and 
the  beverage  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  thought  desirable,  the  quantity  of 
sherry  and  water  could  be  lessened,  and  milk  substituted  for  them.  To 
obtain  the  flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  properly,  a  few  lumps  of  the  sugar 
should  be  rubbed  over  it,  until  some  of  the  yellow  is  absorbed. 

Time.— Altogether  i  hour  to  make  it.    Average  Cost,  is.  &/. 

Sufficient  to  make  2i  pints  of  lemonade. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

28o4.-^MILK  AND  SUET. 
Mode. — Scrape  half  an  ounce  of  veal  suet  very  fine,  and  boil  it  slowly 
in  a  pint  of  new  milk  for  half  an  hour  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  or  any  other 
spice  that  is  preferred,  and  2  or  3  lumps  of  sugar. 
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a8os.~TO  MAKE  MUTTON  BROTH  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  the  scrag-end  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  i  onion,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  i  turnip,  3  pints  of  water,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Put  the  mutton  into  a  stew-pan ;  pour  over  the  water  cold, 
and  add  the  other  ingredients.  When  it  boils,  skim  it  very  carefully, 
cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour ;  strain  it, 
let  it  cool,  take  off  all  the  fat  from  the  surface,  and  warm  up  as  much  as 
may  be  required,  adding,  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  take  it,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  minced  parsley  which  has  been  previously  scalded.  Pearl  barley 
or  rice  are  very  nice  additions  to  mutton  broth,  and  should  be  boiled  as 
long  as  the  other  ingredients.  When  either  of  these  is  added,  the  broth 
must  not  be  strained,  but  merely  thoroughly  skimmed.  Plain  mutton 
broth  without  seasoning  is  made  by  merely  boiling  the  mutton,  water  and 
salt  together,  straining  it,  letting  the  broth  cool,  skimming  all  the  fat  off, 
and  warming  up  as  much  as  is  required.  This  preparation  would  be  very 
tasteless  and  insipid,  but  likely  to  agree  with  very  delicate  stomachs, 
Veal  broth  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  yd. 

Sufficient  to  make  from  li  to  2  pints  of  broth. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Mutton  broth  may  be  quickly  made  by  cutting  a  chop  into  small  pieces, 
putting  these  in  a  saucepan  with  the  seasoning  and  |  pint  of  water,  bringing  this 
quickly  to  the  boil,  then  with  the  lid  off  continuing  the  rapid  boiling  for  20  minutes, 
skimming  well. 

2806.-THE  INVALID'S   MUTTON   CHOP. 

A  well  broiled  chop  is  a  very  digestible  thing  to  give  to  an  invalid.  It 
should  be  cut  fairly  thin  and  thoroughly  well  cooked.  None  of  the  skin 
should  be  eaten  of  this  or  any  meat.  A 
fresh  tomato  is  a  wholesome  and  digestible 
accompaniment.  To  vary  a  diet  of  chops, 
of  which  most  invalids  tire,  one  may  be  cut 
from  the  loin,  the  next  day  the  bone  can 
be  taken  out  and  the  chop  rolled  up  and 
skewered,  and  a  third  i  or  2  tiny  cutlets  lumchiom  dish. 

from  the    neck    might   be    served.     The 

greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the  meat  should  not  have  the  slightest 
taint,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  under  part  or  in  the  marrow.  The 
under- cut  of  a  loin  of  mutton  is  a  very  good  and  tender  piece  of  meat  to 
serve  to  an  invalid. 

2807.-PANADA   FOR   INVALIDS. 

These  are  rather  different  to  what  is  understood  by  panada  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  cooking.    They  are  useful  in  invalid  cookery  because 
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whatever  they  are  made  of  is  finely  divided.  The  following  recipe  is 
given  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Pavy :  Take  the  white  part  of  the  breast  and  wings 
freed  from  skin,  of  either  roasted  or  boiled  chicken,  or  the  under  side  of 
cold  sirloin  of  roasted  beef;  or  cold  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  and  pound  in 
a  mortar  with  an  equal  quantity  of  stale  bread.  Add  either  the  water  in 
which  the  chicken  has  been  boiled,  or  beef  tea,  until  the  whole  forms  a 
fluid  paste,  and  then  boil  for  zo  minutes,  Stfanting  all  the  time. 

2808.— PANADA, 

{A  nother  Mode,) 

Take  of  pearl  barley  or  rice  2  oz.,  wash  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with 
half  a  pound  of  veal  or  mutton  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Simmer  it  all  very  gently  for  2  hours,  or  set  it  in  the  oven  all 
night.  Then  pound  it  in  a  mortar  and  rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add 
a  little  cream  to  make  it  as  thin  as  desired,  with  seasoning  to  taste,  and 
serve  it  hot  or  cold ;  or  to  the  meat  and  barley  pounded  add  a  handful 
of  breadcrumbs  and  the  yolk -of  i  or  2  eggs.  Poach  it  in  dessertspoonfuls 
and  serve  with  any  vegetable  and  a  little  milk  sauce. 

2809.-8TEWED  RABBITS  IN   MILK. 

Ingredients. — 2  very  young  rabbits,  not  nearly  half  grown ;  i^  pint  of 
milk,  I  blade  of  mace,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a  Uttle  salt  and  cayenne. 

Mode.— Mix  the  flour  very  smoothly  with  4  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk, 
and  when  this  is  well  mixed,  add  the  remainder.  Cut  up  the  rabbits  into 
joints,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  milk  and  other  ingredients,  and 
simmer  them  very  gently  until  quite  tender.  Stir  the  contents  from  time 
to  time,  to  keep  the  milk  smooth  and  prevent  it  fn>m  buming.  Half  an 
hour  will  be  sufficient  for  the  cooking  of  this  dish. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Costi  from  i; .  to  is.  6^  each. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  meals. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  February. 

2810.-RICE   MILK  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Ingredients.— 3  tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste ; 
when  liked,  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — ^Well  wash  the  rice,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the  milk,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  rice  is  tender,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  milk  from  burning ;  sweeten  it,  add  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  serve.  This  dish,  is  also  very  suitable  and  wholesome  for  children ; 
it  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  a  little  finely-minced  suet 
inay  be  boiled  with  it,  which  renders  it  more  strengthening  and  more 
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wholesome.     Tapioca,  semolina,  vermicelli  and  macaroni,  may  all  be 
dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Time. — From  |  to  i  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2811.-RESTORATIVE  JELLY. 

{Burdete.) 

Ingredients. — 3  oz.  of  isinglass,  2  oz.  of  gum  arabic,  2  02.  of  sugar 
candy,  a  bottle  of  sherry. 

Mode. — Put  them  in  a  jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stand  all  night ; 
then  set  it  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  dissolved. 

2812.-SAGO,  CREAM,  AND  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF. 

(Tanrur.) 

Ingredients. — z  oz.  of  sago,  i  pint  of  water,  ^  pint  of  cream,  yolks  of 
4  eggs,  I  quart  of  beef  tea. 

Mode. — Wash  2  oz.  of  sago  until  the  water  poured  from  it  is  clear. 
Then  stew  the  sago  in  half  a  pint  of  water  until  it  is  quite  tender  and 
very  thick :  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  good  cream  and  the  yolks  of  4  eggs, 
and  mingle  the  whole  with  i  quart  of  beef-tea,  which  should  be  boiling. 
Useful  in  cases  of  lingering  convalescence  after  acute  disease. 

2813.-TAPIOCA  AND  COD  LIVER. 

(Alexis  Soyer.) 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  tapioca,  2  quarts  of  water,  |  pint  of  milk,  i  lb. 
of  fresh  cod  liver,  salt,  pepper. 

Mode. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tapioca  till  tender  in  2  quarts 
of  water,  drain  it,  add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  season,  and 
X  lb.  of  fresh  cod  liver  cut  in  pieces.  Simmer  very  slowly  for  half  an  hour 
till  the  liver  is  quite  cooked.  Press  on  it  with  a  spoon  to  get  as  much  oil 
into  the  tapioca  as  possible.  After  taking  away  the  liver,  mix  the  tapioca. 
If  too  thick,  add  a  little  more  milk.  Tapioca  thus  cooked  is  nourishing 
and  easily  digested. 

2814.-TO  MAKE  TOAST-AND-WATER. 

Ingredients. — A  slice  of  bread,  i  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Mode.—Cut  a  slice  from  a  stale  loaf  (£f  piece  of  hard  crust  is  better 
than  anything  else  for  the  purpose),  toast  it  of  a  nice  brown  on  every 
side,  but  do  iU>t  allow  it  to  burn  or  blacken.  Put  it  into  a  jug,  pour  the  boiling 
water  over  it,  cover  it  elosely,  and  let  it  remain  until  cold.  When  strained, 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.    Toast-and-water  should  always  be  made  a  short 
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time  before  it  is  required,  to  enable  it  to  get  cold  if  drank  in  a  t^id  or 
lukewarm  state,  it  is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  beverage.  If,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  this  drink  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  put  the  toasted  bread  into  a 
jug,  and  only  just  cover  it  with  the  boiling  water ;  when  this  is  cool,  cold 
water  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  required— the  toast-and-water 
strained  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and  is  more  expeditiously  prepared 
than  by  the  above  method.  A  toasted  biscuiti  instead  of  the  bread,  is 
a  good  thing  to  use. 

2815.-TOAST  SANDWICHES. 

Ingredient8.*-Thin  cold  toast,  thin  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  pei^p« 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Place  a  very  thin  piece  of  cold  toast  between  a  slices  of  thin 
bread-and-butter  in  the  form  of  a  sandwich,  adding  a  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  This  sandwich  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  little  pulled  meat, 
or  very  fine  slices  of  cold  meat,  to  the  toast,  and  in  any  of  these  forms 
will  be  found  very  tempting  to  the  appetite  of  an  invalid. 

Note.— Besides  the  recipes  contained  in  this  chapter,  there  are,  in  the  previous 
chapters  on  cookery,  many  others  suitable  for  invalids,  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  repeat  here.  Recipes  for  fish  simply  dressed,  light  soups,  plain  roast  meat 
well-dressed  vegetables,  poultry,  simple  puddings,  jelly,  stewed  fruits,  Ac.  Ac. 
all  of  which  dishes  may  he  partaken  of  oy  invalids  and  convalescents,  wUl  be 
found  in  preceding  chapters.  Clear  soup,  with  or  without  savoury  custard,  is 
often  much  relished,  so  are  quenelles  of  various  kinds,  mince  oifrnh  nuMt,  eatihes 
with  plain  milk  or  cream  sauce,  and  so  on. 

28I6.-VEGETABLE8   FOR   INVALIDS. 

If  an  invahd  is  allowed  to  eat  vegetables,  be  careful  to  choose  only  such 
as  are  young  and  tender,  perfectly  fresh,  and  sufficiently  cooked.  Never 
send  them  up  half  done.  The  cabbage  tribe  are  nnsoitable,  as  likely  to 
produce  flatulence,  and  all  the  pulses  are  difficult  of  digestion.  A  mealy 
old  potato  is  more  digestible  than  a  new  potato. 

2817.— WHEY. 

Mode. — ^To  a  pint  of  warm  new  milk  add  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared 
rennet.  Let  it  stand,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  piece  of  musUn.  This 
can  sometimes  be  taken  when  milk  cannot  It  is  a  useful  drink  in  feverish 
complaints. 

White  wine  whey  is  made  by  ponring  a  wine-glassful  of  sherry  into  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  boiUng  milk,  and  then  straining  through  muslin. 

Treacle  posset  is  made  of  boiling  milk,  with  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  treacle,  in  the  same  way.  Alum  wb^y  ajid  tamarind  whey 
are  also  occasionally  mgde. 
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AMERICAN  AND  COLONIAL  COOKERY. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
GENERAL  OfiSEBVATIONS  ON  AMERICAN  COOKERY. 

2818.  27ke  American  housetoife  had.  till  some  few  years  ago.  to  lead  a 
somewhat  hard  life.  Her  necessary  qualifications  for  the  part  were  not  only  those 
of  an  ordinary  mistress  of  a  household,  but  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
cookery,  of  household  and  dairy  work  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of  knowing  how  to 
make  soap,  candles,  sugar,  and  other  household  requisites,  that  no  English  house- 
keeper would  ever  dream  could  come  to  be  a  part  of  her  duty  to  understand. 

Even  now,  though  there  are  material  changes  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  what 
may  be  termed  service  in  America  (high  wages  tempting  many  good  English 
servants  as  well  as  others,  to  leave  their  native  countries),  it  is  not  yet  dependable 
and  certain  as  at  home.  We  do  not  speak  of  towns  in  America  where  hotel 
arrangements  and  household  ones  diflfer  but  little  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  io  England;  but  settler's  wives,  no  matter  Ip  what  rank  they , belong,  whose 
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husbands  are  emigrating  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  Country,  will  find  that 
the  knowledge  of  all  household  work  and  cookery,  if  not  in  constant  requisition, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  against  emergencies. 

2810.  American  cooking  has  come  to  us  to  a  certain  extent,  and  vith 
American  stoves  we  are  most  of  us  familiar,  and  very  excellent  they  axe.  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  have  shown  us  how  the  specialties  of  the  country  are  made, 
and  most  of  the  provisions  for  which  America  is  noted  by  the  new  systems  of 
importation  come  to  us  in  perfect  condition,  while  those  that  will  not  bear 
transporting  fresh,  we  are  certain  to  be  able  to  procure  tinned  or,  as  Americans 
say.  "  canned." 

11820.  The  cooking  of  meat  is  much  the  same  in  America  as  in  England, 
only  that,  out  of  the  towns,  it  is  so  much  cheaper  and  so  plentiful  that  it  is  more 
wastefuUy  treated,  and  very  often  as  much  is  thrown  away  in  one  household  as 
would  keep  another. 

2821.  F%sh» — ^The  employment  of  fish  in  America  as  a  diet  is  exceptionally 
large,  the  immense  extent  of  the  American  coasts,  Atlantic  and  t'acific,  being  y^ 
supplemented  by  the  resources  of  the  large  rivers  and  great  |akes»  so  that  a 
constant  supply  is  obtainable  of  not  only  most  of  the  nsh  most  esteemed  in 
^l^land,  but  of  others  unknown  to  us.  We  give  recipes  for  the  cooking  d 
halibut  and  clams,  the  former  a  fish  scarcely  appreciated  here,  the  latter  a  shell- 
fish that  is  used  by  Americans  in  the  same  vra^  as  we  use  oysters.  Of  these  they 
have  a  £air  more  abundant  supply  than  we  nave,  and  they  are,  tiferefore,  not 
esteemed  a  luxury  as  here. 

2822.  Of  poultry  and  pame  in  America  it  is  well  known  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply,  while  the  varieties  of  the  latter  are  numerous.  The  preserving  of 
game  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word  is  not  practised  in  America,  bat  the 
seasons  for  it  are  nearly  the  same. 

2823.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  luxuries  with  Americans  as  they 
axe  too  often  at  home.  Nearly  all  the  v^etable  products  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
found  in  their  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  Americans  use  and  appzwate 
these  products,  and  find  an  infinite  variety  in  food  prepared  from  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

2824.  Bread-Snaking,  that  is  home  bread-making,  is  practised  in  every 
household,  and  good  pure  bread  of  great  variety  (so  many  different  flours  axe  used 
and  sometimes  olended)  is  never  lacking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crackers,  risen 
biscuits,  and  other  dainty  breakfast  dishes  that  vary  the  monotony  of  the  house- 
hold loaf  or  hot  rolls  of  English  breakfast  tables. 

2825.  Candies  and  ice-creams  are  now  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  to 
those  to  whom  we  are  to  a  great  extent  indebted  for  them.  The  idea  of  sugar 
being  detrimental  to  the  teeth  is  an  exploded  one,  but  it  is  known  that  the  ice- 
creams and  ice-cold  drinks  are  very  often  injurious  when  partaken  of  too  freely,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  America. 

2826.  American  drinks  we  do  not  speak  of  in  this  chapter,  as  they 
have  already  been  dealt  with  in  that  on  beverages.  We  need  only  say  that  as 
they  make  them  they  are  most  delicious  and  excellent  substitutes  for  those  ve 
combine  with  more  alcohol  and  less  refreshment.  The  American  fluid  beef 
is  a  splendid  drink  for  cold  weather,  nourishing  and  warming  and  well  suited  to 
the  climate  in  which  so  much  of  it  is  consumed,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  find 
it  an  excellent  substitute  for  wines  and  spirits  in  the  cold  weather  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
2827.-GREEN  CORN  AND  CHICKEN   SOUP. 

Ingredients.—!  large  fowl,  i  dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  J  lb.  of  rice,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  up  the  fowl 
into  joints,  and  put  them 
in  the  soup-kettle  with  the 
water,  boil  i  hour,  or  more 
if  the  fowl  is  tough;  cut 
the  com  from  the  cob,  add 
it  to  the  soup  and  stew  for 
another  hour.    Take  out  »°'"°  °'^"**  ^^"^• 

the  fowl  when  perfectly  tender,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  then 
into  dice,  add  it  with  the  parsley  chopped,  the  rice  and  the  seasoning  to 
the  soup,  boil  20  minutes  and  serve  without  straining. 

Time.--2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  ^r. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  from  July  to  September. 


2828.-.CLAM   SOUP. 

Ingredients. — 50  small  clams,  i  quart  of  milk,  i  pint  of  water,  12 
whole  peppers,  6  blades  of  mace,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of  rice 
flour,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Open  the  clams  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them  in  a  large 
pan ;  as  the  shells  open,  take  them  out,  saving  the  liquor  in  a  separate 
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vessel.  Put  the  liquor  and  water  over  the  fire  with  the  seasoning ;  let  it 
boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  the  clams  and  boil  half  an  hoar  £aLSt ;  add 
next  the  milk,  heated  to  scalding,  the  butter  and  the  rice  flour  made  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  cold  milk,  boil  another  lo  minutes  and  ser\'e  hot. 

Time.— I  hour. 
'  Suffioient  for  8  persons. 

Seaionable  from  September  to  April. 

2829.- BOILED   BASS. 

Ingredients. — i  fish,  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  i  tablespoonfal  of 
salt. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  fish,  dredge  a  cloth  with  flour,  and  wrap  the  fish 
in  it ;  put  it  in  the  fish-kettle,  and  pour  in  the  water,  pouring  at  the  side 
and  not  over  the  fish,  as  that  might  break  it ;  add  the  salt,  and  bring  it 
gradually  to  a  lK»il ;  boil  for  about  20  minutes ;  when  done,  take  it  oat, 
unwrap  the  cloth,  drain,  and  serve  on  a  hot  napkin,  garnished  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices ;  serve  with  egf^  sance. 

Time. — From  15  to  20  minutes,  according  to  size,  to  boil  the  fish. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 

283o.~ROAST  CLAMS. 

Ingredients.— Hard-shell  clams. 

Mode. — Wash  and  wipe  the  clams, 

lay  them  in  a  pan  in  the  oven,  or 

on  the   coals  of  an   open  fire,  and 

when  the  shells  open  they  are  done. 

-«..•  ^  ^.  Serve  in  both  shells  with  bread-and- 

ROAST  n.AMS.  - 

butter. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  May. 

2831.-HAUBUT  STEAKS. 

Ingredients.— Some  slices  of  halibut,  2  or  3  eggs,  crackers,  hot  laid 
or  dripping,  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  and  wipe  the  steaks  dry,  beat  the  eggs,  and  roll  out  the 
crackers  till  they  are  powdered  fine.  Dredge  the  steaks  with  flour,  dip 
them  in  the  egg^  then  rub  them  over  with  the  powdered  crackers,  and  fry 
in  plenty  of  hot  lard  or  dripping.  They  are  also  very  good  broiled  over  a 
clear  fire  (first  seasoning  them  with  pepper  and  salt)  on  a  buttered  gridiron. 

Time. — 10  to  15  minutes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2832.— PORK  STEAKS  AND  APPLES. 

Ingredients.— Steaks  cut  from  the  loin  or  neck  of  pork,  pepper  and 
salt,  hot  lard,  apples. 

Mode. — ^Trim  the  steaks,  cutting  away  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fat,  season  them  with  pepper,  put  the  gridiron  over  the  fire,  and  when 
quite  hot  lay  the  steaks  upon  it  and  broil  them  until  thoroughly  done,  but 
not  dry,  turning  them  several  times.  Peel  and  slice  the  apples,  fry  them 
in  hot  lard,  drain  and  send  to  table  with  the  steaks.  Tomato  catsup  and 
apple  sauce  may  be  substituted  for  the  fried  apples. 

Time.— About  15  minutes. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 


2833-VEAL  SCALLOPS. 

Ingredients.— The  remains  of  cold  roast  veal,  crackers,  2  eggs,  pepper 
and  salt,  butter,  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — Chop  the  veal  very  fine,  put  in  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 
ding-dish and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  next  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs, 
strew  a  few  bits  of  butter  over  them  and  wet  with  a  little  milk.  Proceed 
in  this  way  till  the  dish  is  full,  then  pour  in  any  gravy  left,  diluted  with 
warm  water  and  mixed  with  the  lemon-juice.  Spread  a  layer  of  crumbs 
at  the  top,  and  on  this  put  small  pieces  of  butter.  Bake  for  about  half  an 
hour,  putting  a  tin  plate  over  the  top  of  the  dish  for  a  time  if  it  browns 
too  fast. 

Time. — ^  to  i  hour. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  October. 


2834.-CRANBERRY    SAUCE. 

{For  Roast  Turkey^  Ducks,  or  Game.) 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  cranberries,  white  sugar  to  taste,  i  a  pint  of 
water.   . 

Mode. — Wash  and  pick  over  the  cranberries  carefully  and  put  them  in 
a  lined  saucepan  with  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Let  them  stew 
slowly,  stirring  often  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  will  take  about 
an  hour  or  longer.  Take  them  from  the  fire  and  sweeten  with  the  sugar, 
then  turn  into  a  deep  dish  or  mould  to  cool.  If  a  mould  is  used  it  should 
first  be  wetted.  They  may  be  strained  and  cleared  as  jelly  if  preferred. 
Serve  cold  in  a  glass  dish. 

Time.— i  hour,  or  longer.  ; 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 
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2835.-8  WE  ET     PICKUE, 

(0/  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  &c.) 

Ingredients.— 7  lbs.  of  fruit,  4  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  i  pint  of  strcnag 
vinegar,  mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste. 

Mode. — Pare  the  peaches  and  pears,  prick  the  plums,  or  other  £ruits, 
put  them  in  the  pan  with  layers  of  sugar  between  the  fruit,  heat  slowly  to 
a  boil,  add  the  vinegar  and  spice,  and  boil  5  minutes.  Take  out  the  fruit 
with  a  skimmer  and  put  on  dishes  to  cool,  and  boil  the  syrup  thick.  Pack 
the  fruit  in  glass  jars,  pour  the  syrup  (boiling)  over  them  and  cork  tightly. 
Examine  frequently  for  the  first  month,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
fermentation,  put  the  jars,  uncovered,  in  a  pan  of  water  and  heat  until 
they  are  scalding  hot. 

Seasonable  to  make  when  fruit  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

a836.-SUCCOTASH. 

Ingredients. — Green  corn,  Lima  or  string  beans,  milk,  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  the  com  from  the  cob  and  shell  the  beans,  or  if  string 
beans  are  used,  string  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces.  JLet  there  be  one- 
third  more  com  than  beans  when  prepared.  Pat  the  beans  in  a  sauce, 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  20  minutes,  then  drain  and  add  the 
com  and  mix.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  them  and  a  little  salt,  and  after  stewing  half-an-hour,  stining  often, 
pour  off  most  of  the  water,  substituting  milk.  Add  a  good-sized  lump  of 
butter,  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  let  the  whole  stew  10  minutes  longer, 
then  dish  and  serve  hot 

Time. — i  hour,  or  longer.    Seasonable  from  July  to  October. 

2837.^SUMMER  OR  WINTER  SQUASH. 

Ingredients. — Squash,  water  to  boil,  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 

Mode. — ^There  are*  many  kinds  of  squash,  but  they  are  all  cooked  in 
much  the  same  manner.  In  winter  they  must  lie  in  cold  water  for  2  hours 
before  cooking,  and  will  afterwards  take  longer  to  cook  than  the  summer 
ones.  Pare,  cut  in  half,  take  out  the  seeds,  quarter  and  lay  them  in  cold 
water  (in  summer  for  half  an  hour).  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  till  tender.  Drain  them,  pressing  the 
water  out  thoroughly,  and  mash  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 

Time. — I  hour,  for  summer  squash,  longer  for  winter  ones. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

Note. — The  flat  white  ones  are  considered  the  best  of  the  summer  varieties. 
The  yellow  winter  squashes  grow  best  in  New  England,  and  are  good  all  throogb 
the  season. 
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2838.-SCALLOPED  TOMATOES. 

Ingredients. — ^Tomatoes,  bread-crumbs,  butter,  sugar,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Peel  the  tomatoes,  cut  them  in  slices  and  put  them  in  a  pud- 
ding-dish in  layers,  with  a  forcemeat  of  the  other  ingredients,  in  which 
the  sugar  must  be  used  very  sparingly.  Fill  the  dish  in  this  way,  letting 
the  top  layer  be  tomatoes  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  upon  each  slice. 
Scatter  over  a  few  bread-crumbs  and  bake  covered  with  a  tin  plate  for 
half  an  hour,  then  remove  the  plate  and  brown  the  top.  This  dish  may 
be  varieid  by  substituting  finely-chopped  green  com,  fat  pork  and  onion 
for  the  forcemeat. 

Time.— f  hour.    Seasonable  from  June  to  October. 

2839.-CRACKER    PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  beef  suet,  x  cup  of  cracker-crumbs,  2  table - 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  3  cups  of  milk,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Mode. — Soak  the  cracker  in  the  milk  while  preparing  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Beat  the  eggs  with  the  sugar,  chop  the  suet  as  fine  as  possible, 
mix  the  egg  and  sugar  with  the  cracker,  then  the  suet  and  salt,  and  work 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Butter  a  pudding  dish  and  pour  in  the  mixture  and 
bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Serve  with  fruit  sauce. 

Time.— i  hour.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2840.— HUCKLEBERRY  PUDDING. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  huckleberries,  i  pint  of  milk,  z  eggs,  x  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  soda,  i  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
flour  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  batter.   . 

Mode. — Mix  the  cream  of  tartar  with  the  Boar,  and  dissolve  the  soda 
in  hot  water,  make  a  thick  batter  with  the  other  ingredients.  Pick  and 
mash  the  berries,  dredge  them  with  flour  and  stir  into  the  batter.  Boil  i 
bour  in  a  buttered  mould  and  serve  hot  with  sweet  sauce. 

Time. — I  hour.     Seasonable  from  July  to  September. 

Note. — Huckleberries,  or  whortleberries  as  we  call  them,  grow  well  in  England, 
and  in  some  counties  are  used,  as  in  America,  for  pies  and  puddings. 

284i.-iyiOLASSES   CANDY, 

Ingredients.—i  quart  of  good  molasses,  z  gill  of  vinegar,  i  cup  of  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg^  1  teaspoonful  of  soda  or  saleratus. 

Mode. — Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar,  mix  with  the  molasses  and 
boil,  stirring  frequently  until  the  mixture  hardens  when  dropped  from  the 
spoon  into  cold  water.  Stir  in  the  butter  and  the  soda  or  saleratus  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  flavour  with  any  essence  to  taste,  boil  up,  stirring 
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BUCKWHEAT  CAKBS 


the  while,  and  pour  into  buttered  tins.    It  may  be  palled  into  sticks  or 
straws,  with  the  fingers  buttered,  while  warm. 
Time.—About  i  hour. 

2842.-BUCK WHEAT  CAKES. 

Itlgrddient8.~i  quart  of  buckwheat  flour,  |  pint  of  Indian  com  meal, 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
molasses,  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  batter. 

Mode. — Mix  the  buckwheat  and  com  meal  together,  make  a  hole  in  the 
centre  and  pour  in  the  yeast  and 
salt,  and  add  enough  warm  water 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  Beat  well 
and  set  to  rise,  covered  with  a 
cloth,  in  a  warm  place.  When  it 
has  risen  high  and  is  covered  with 
bubbles  it  is  fit  to  bake.  Heat  and 
grease  the  griddle  and  dip  out  sufficient  batter  to  make  3  cakes  to  a  baking. 
When  brown  on  one  side  turn  with  a  pancake  turner  or  broad  knife,  and 
broMm  the  other.    Serve  hot  with  the  molasses. 

Time. — About  4  hours  to  rise.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — If  the  sponge  is  set  over-night  and  is  found  at  all  sour  in  the  morning, 
stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a  little  hot  water.  In  cold  weather  a  capful  of  the 
batter  may  be  saved  from  one  baking  and  used  instead  of  fresh  yeast  for  the 
next 

2843.~ICE   CREAMS. 

Ingredients.— I  vanilla  bean,  or  other  flavouring ;  i  pint  of  milk,  i 
quart  of  cream,  \  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — If  a  bean  is  used,  break  it  in  pieces  and  boil  with  the  milk  till 
flavoured  sufficiently ;  if  extract  or  essence,  mix  it  with  the  milk  cold.  Add 
the  cream  and  sugar,  beat  well  together  and  freeze. 

Time.— i  hour.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2844.-POP-OVERS. 

Ingredients.— I  teacupful  of  flour,  the  same  of  milk,  i  egf^,  a  little 

salt. 

Mode.— Make  a  batter  of 
the  ingredients,  and  pour  over 
a  pop-over  tin,  which  must  t>e 
previously  made  very  hot,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Pop-over 
tins  are  $imilar  to  our  sheets 
of  patty-pans,  but  the  hollows  are  deeper. 


POP  OVERS. 
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2845.-RAISED  BISCUITS. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  milk,  f  cup  of  lard,  or  i  lard  and  i  butter,  f 
cup  of  yeast,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough. 

Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients  over-night  if  wanted  for  breakfast,  warming 
the  milk  slightly  and  melting  the  lard  or  butter.  In  the  morning,  roll  the 
dough  into  a  thick  sheet  and  cut  into  round  cakes  or  form  into  biscuits 
with  the  hands.  Put  them  into  a  baking  pan,  let  them  rise  20  minutes 
and  bake  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Tixne.~40  minutes. 

2846.-CARAWAY  COOKIES. 

Ingredients. — i  cup  of  butter,  3  cups  of  sugar,  i  cup  of  sour  or 
coppered  milk  or  cream,  4  eggs,  7  cups  of  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  caraway 
seed,  I  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour. 

Mode.— Mix,  using  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  will  roll  out 
well,  make  into  little  cakes  and  bake  gently.  If  sweet  milk  is  used  add  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Time.— 18  to  20  minutes. 

2847.-CRULLERS. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  sugar,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  i  tablespoonful  of 
sweet  milk,  i  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour,  lard  to  fry. 

Mode.— Mix  with  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  roll  out,  cut 
into  shape,  have  ready  a  lined  saucepan  with  the  hot  lard,  drop  the 
crullers  in,  and  when  they  are  puffed  out  and  browned  they  are  done.. 


WAFFLES. 

Note.— A'recipe  for  waffles  is  given  amongst  those  for  cak^s  and  biscuits. 


AUSTRALIAN  UTCHBN. 


CHAPTER  XLIX- 
QENXRAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  COOKERY. 

2848.  Cookery  in  AustraUa  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  English. 
The  dishes  are  the  same,  the  mode  is  the  same,  and  the  order  of  serving  meals 
precisely  what  it  is  in  England.  An  Englishman  in  a  good  hotel  in  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  would  find  no  diflference  between  that  and  one  of  comparative  stand- 
ing at  home,  except  in  the  matter  of  expense,  the  same  meals  bemg  served  in 
Australia  at  two-thirds  the  cost.  Were  he.  however,  to  penetrate  to  the  region  oi 
the  chef,  he  would  find  that  in  many  hotels,  in  place  of  Frenchmen.  Chinamen 
would  be  the  cooks,  good  cooks  of  that  nationality  being  found  more  easUy  tHan 
Frenchmen,  so  many  Chinamen  emigrating.  •  , . 

It  is  well  known  what  marvellous  patience  Chinamen  have,  and  they  bring  ttiis 
quality  to  bear  not  only  upon  the  way  they  cook,  but  in  labour  and  pams  tney 
take  to  grow  provisions,  and  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  they  are  the  best  gardeners 
in  the  Colony,  their  mode  of  irrigation  being  superior  to  any  other. 

2840.  Provisions  in  Atistralia  are  the  same  as  in  England  only  that 
the  supply  is  more  abundant,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  we  consume 
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here  that  cannot  be  found  there  cheaper  and  more  plentiful ;  while  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  English  life  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  Colonists. 

2850.  AnatroHan  meat  is  very  much  the  same  as  our  own.  Stall-fed 
beasts  are  fattened  in  the  same  wa^  as  English  ones  and  their  flesh  is  equally  rich 
and  goodr  it  only  happening  sometimes  that  up  country,  in  a  season  of  draught, 
where  stall  feeding  is  not  practised,  the  food  is  occasionally^insufficient,  and  the 
meat  consequently  poor. 

In  the  towns  the  price  of  meat  varies  from  24-  to  6d.  per  lb.  Beef  being  from 
4^.  to  6d.,  and  mutton  from  3<2.  to  4^.  Up  country  it  is  cheaper,  so  cheap,  indeed, 
that  much  is  wasted  or  given  to  the  dogs,  only  the  best  parts  being  generally  eaten. 
Lambs  are  seldom  killed  up  country,  as  their  wool  as  hoggets  is  most  valuable. 

The  prejudice  against  Australian  meat,  as  it  is  imported  tinned,  which  still  exists, 
would  oe  banished,  could  it  be  seen  as  well  as  tolcl  that  only  the  best  meat  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

We  have  it  from  the  Overlander,  who  brought  across  country  the  first  10,000 
wethers,  the  flesh  of  which  was  first  sent  from  Queensland  as  tinned  mutton,  that 
they  were  equal  in  condition  to  the  best  of  sheep  now  sold  in  Smithfield  Market ; 
and  the  (quality  and  condition  of  animals  killed  for  exportation  in  this  manner, 
has  not  since  then  in  any  way  deteriorated. 

2851.  AtlStrtxiian  fish  is  plentiful  and  good,  but  we  miss  one  English 
favourite,  namely,  the  sole,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Australian  waters.  The 
oyster  beds  are  nne  ones  and  the  luscious  bivalve  is  too  cheap  to  be  considered 
a  luxury  as  it  is  here.  Fresh  water  fish  are  most  abundant  in  both  creeks  and 
rivers ;  fresh  water  cod  especially,  a  deltcatdy •flavoured  fish,  generally  considered 
superior  to  the  cod  fish  we  are  inclined  to  despise  here  as  tasteless  and 
insipid. 

2852.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  very  easv  to  grow  in  Australia,  many 
of  the  fruits  that  we  esteem  so  highly  growing  wild.  Where  the  soil  is  rich  it  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  banks  of  rivers  covered  with  water  melons, 
gladly  hailed  by  many  thirsty  travellers  as  a  refreshing  meal  under  the  scorching 
sun  of  summer. 

2853.  Qroceriea,  beer,  wines  and  spirits  have  been  the  most  ex- 
pensive items  in  Australian  housekeeping ;  but  now  that  so  many  Colonists  grow 
their  own  rice,  tea  and  coffee,  and  make  their  own  sugar  and  rum  from  the  sugar 
canes,  to  say  nothing  of  brewing  their  own  beer,  and  cultivating  their  own  grapes 
for  wine  maJcing,  even  these  articles  will  cease  to  be  luxuries,  and  come  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Australian  wines,  many  of  them,  are  excellenl.  particularly  the 
red  ones,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  be  rather  high  in  price,  as  the  best 
brands  undoubtedly  are,  even  in  the  Icountry  where  the  grapes  are  grown. 

2864.  Wages,  in  Australia  are  the  only  things  that  render  housekeeping 
in  any  way  as  expensive  as  at  home ;  for  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  pay  of 
female  servants  is  quite  doubled  when  they  emigrate.  A  good  cook  can  easily 
command  from  ;^40  to  /50  a  year,  and  in  many  households  a  man  and  wife  are 
engaged  in  the  capacities  of  butler  and  cook  at  excellent  salaries.  Up  country 
really  good  servants  are  very  hard  to  find,  and  the  Australian  housewife  (no 
matter  to  what  rank  she  belongs)  ought  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
any  absent  domestic,  so  that  a  knowledge  A  cooking  and  ordinary  household 
work,  are  necessary  qualifications  for  a  settler's  wife. 
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CHAPTER   L. 
2855.-SOUP  FROM  KANGAROO  TAILS. 

Ingredients.— I  tail,  2  lbs.  of  beef,  3  carrots,  3  onions,  a  bunch  of  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt,  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  the  tail  into  joints  and  fry  brown  in  butter ;  slice  the 
vegetables  and  firy  them  also.  Cut  the  meat  into  thin  sUces  and  boil  all 
for  four  hours  in  3  quarts  of  water.  Take  out  the  pieces  of  tail,  strain 
the  stock,  thicken  it  with  flour,  put  back  the  pieces  of  tail  and  boil  up 
another  ten  minutes  before  serving. 

Time.— 4  to  5  hours. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

2856.-OYSTER  SOUP. 

Ingredients.— I  quart  of  oysters,  freed  from  their  shells;  z oz.  of  butter, 
I  quart  of  milk,  ^  pint  of  water,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode.— Heat  the  Uqoor  from  the  oysters  with  the  water,  and  when  near 
boiling  add  the  milk,  stirring  all  the  time ;  add  the  seasoning,  and  when 
the  soup  is  just  to  the  boil,  the  oysters.  Stew  these  for  about  5  minutes, 
then  add  the  butter,  stirring  the  soup  till  it  is  melted. 

Time. — 5  minutes  to  stew  the  oysters. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 


2857.-BROILED   COD  STEAKS. 

Ingredients.— 3  sUces  cut  from  the  middle  of  the  fish,  2  eggs,  a  few 
capers,  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt. 
Mode.— Clean  and  dry  the  fish,  warm  and  grease  a  gridiron,  and  brown 
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the  steaks  upon  it  till  thoroughly  done.  Break  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  into 
a  basin,  add  oil  enough  to  make  a  thick  cream,  then  a  little  vinegar  and 
the  chopped  capers,  warm  this  sauce  and  pour  over  the  steaks. 

Time. — 15  minutes  to  grill  the  steaks. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 


2858.-.ROA8T  WALLABY. 

Ingredients.— Wallaby,  forcemeat,  milk,  butter. 

Mode. — In  winter  the  animal  may  hang  for  some  days,  as  a  hare,  which 
it  resembles,  but  in  summer  it  must,  like  all  other  flesh,  be  cooked  very 
soon  after  it  is  killed.  Cut  off  the  bind -legs  at  the  first  joints,  and,  after 
skinning  and  paunching,  let  it  lie  in 
water  for  a  little  while  to  draw  out 
the  blood.  Make  a  good  veal  force- 
meat, and  afler  well  washing  the 
inside  of  the  wallaby,  stuff  it  and 
sew  it  up.  Truss  as  a  hare  and 
roast  before  a  bright  clear  fire  from 
li  to  1}  hour,  according  to  size.  It 
must  be  kept  some  distance  from  the  fire  when  first  put  down,  or  the 
outside  will  be  too  dry  before  the  inside  is  done.  Baste  well,  first  with 
milk  and  then  with  butter,  and  when  nearly  done  dredge  with  flour  and 
baste  again  with  butter  till  nicely  frothed. 

Time. — ij  to  ij  hour. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable.— Best  in  cold  weather. 
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2859.-PARROT  PIE. 

Ingredients.— I  dozen  paraqueets,  a  few  slices  of  beef  (underdone  cold 

beef  is  best  for  this  purpose),  4 
rashers  of  bacon,  3  hard-boiled 
eggs,  minced  parsley  and  lemon- 
peel,  pepper  and  salt,  stock,  puff- 
paste. 

Mode. — Line  a  pie-dish  with 
the  beef  cut  into  slices,  over  them 
place  6  of  the  paraqueets,  dredge 
with  flour,  fill  up  the  spaces  with 
the  egg  cut  in  slices  and  scatter 
over  the  seasoning.  Next  put  the 
bacon,  cut  in  small  strips,  then 
6  paraqueets  and  fill  up   with   the  beef,  seasoning  all  well.      Pour  in 
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stock  or  water  to  nearly  fill  the  dish,  cover  with  pofT-paste,  and  bake  for 
I  hour. 

Time.— I  hour. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2860.-FRICA88EED  OR  CURRIED  KANGAROO  TAILS. 

The  tail  and  tongue  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  animal  that  are 
eaten,  the  former  made  into  soup 
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or  fricasseed,  or  curried  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  oz-tall. 
The  tongue  is  pickled  as  that 
of   heep  or  oxen. 


2861.-PUMPKIN  PIE. 

Ingredients. — Pumpkin,  6  eggs,  3  pints  of  milk,  i  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
flavouring  of  mace  and  nutmeg. 

Mode.— Pare  the  pumpkin,  take  out  the  seeds  and  stew  tiUsoft.  Press 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  to  a  quart  of  the  pulp  allow  the  ingredients  named 
above.  Mix  first  the  sugar,  then  the  milk,  then  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  separately,  and  beat  all  together.  Line  a  dish  withpnff-poste, 
pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 

Time. — }  hour  to  bake  the  pie. 

Seasonable  in  summer. 

2862.-APRICOTS  AU   RIZ. 

Ingredients. — i  breakfastcupful  of  rice,  i  quart  of  milk,  a  small  piece 
of  butter,  i  large  breakfastcupful  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  2  dozen  fresh  ripe 
apricots,  3  tablespoonfiils  of  apricot  marmalade,  2  lemons. 

Mode. — Place  the  rice,  milk,  butter,  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  in 
a  lined  saucepan,  together  with  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  let  it  all  sim- 
mer gently  until  the  milk  is  all  absorbed  and  the  rice  tender,  then  add 
the  beaten  up  eggs,  and  let  it  boil  again,  stirring  all  the  time  till  the 
eggs  are  cooked ;  remove  the  lemon  rind,  and,  placing  a  gallipot  in  the 
middle  of  a  glass  dish,  pile  the  rice  round  it  neatly,  smoothing  it  so  as 
to  let  it  gently  slope  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish,  leaving  the  gallipot  in 
until  the  rice  is  cold.     Take  2  dozen  apricots,  pare  and  stone  them, 
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make  a  syrup  of  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  and  the  lemon  juice ;  when 
it  is  boiling  throw  in  the  fruit,  and  boil 
them   quickly,   adding  a  few    of  the 
chopped  kernels  for  flavouring;    then 

remove  the  gallipot  from  the  rice,  and                .  "^Ijfi -iflraBr 
put  a  layer  of  apricot  marmalade  at           i>r t   i^T^'^Y 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  with  a  little     ^^     ^  ^  y    i /vl 
cf  the  syrup,  and  pile  the  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid  on  that;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kernels  may  be  used  for  

garnishing  the  rice,  and  stuck  in  here  apricot  and  jelly. 

and  there.    ; 
Time  for  boiling  the  apricots,  5  minutes.  Sufficient  for  6  or  8  persons. 

2863.-PEACH  AND  PINEAPPLE  MARMALADE. 

Ingredients. — 6  lbs.  of  peaches,  weighed  after  paring  and  stoning ;  i 
good-sized  ripe  pine,  6  lbs.  of  sugar,  3  lemons,  water. 

Mode. — Crack  half  the  stones  and  stew  the  kernels  in  a  little  water. 
Put  the  peaches  and  pine  cut  up  in  a  stewpan  and  heat  slowly,  stirring 
them  well  up  now  and  then,  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  add  the 
sugar,  boil  for  10  minutes  and  skim  well.  Squeeze  the  juice  from  the 
lemons  and  add  with  the  water  in  which  the  kernels  have  been  boiled,  and 
stew  all  for  15  minutes.    Pour  into  air-ti^ht  tins. 

Time.— 1}  hour. 

Seasonable. — Make  this  marmalade  when  fruit  is  plentiful. 

2864.-PRE8ERVED  WATER  MELON   RIND. 

IngredientB.— Water  melon,  symp  made  from  loaf  sugar,  lemon-juice, 
ginger,  vine  leaves,  water,  alum. 

Mode. — Pare  off  the  skin  and  mince  the  rind' of  the  melon,  cut  it  in  pieces 
and  lay  it  in  a  stewpan  between*  two  layers  of  vine  leaves  strewn  with  a 
little  powdered  alum,  with  enough  water  to  barely  cover  the  upper  layer 
of  leaves.  Cover  the  pan  and  let  it  steam,  but  not  boil,  for  2^  hours,  theli 
take  out  the  rind  and  put  it  into  cold  water  for  3  to  4  hours.  The  water 
should  be  changed  twice.  Make  some  rather  thick  syrup,  put  in  the 
melon  rind  and  simmer  about  x  hour;  take  out  the  rind,  lay  it  on  a 
large  dish  in  the  sun,  and  when  cool  repeat  the  process.  Some  hours 
later  put  the  syrup  again  into  the  pan,  flavouring  it  with  the  lemon  and 
ginger,  and  boil  till  thick.  Fill  some  jars  with  the  rind,  pour  ov^ 
syrup,  and  when  cool  tie  down. 
'   Seasonable  in  summerc 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
GXHSBAL  OBSBRYATIOKB  OK  INDIAN  OOOSEHT. 

2865.  Housekeeping  in  India  is  an  utterly  different  thing  to  bou3^ 
keeping  here.  The  mistress  cannot  undertake  the  personal  supervision  of  her 
kitchen,  which  is  not  in  the  house  or  bungalow,  but  outside,  and  very  likely  some 
distance  away.  She  will  also  soon  learn  (that  is  supposing  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  English  housekeeping)  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  Indian  servants  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  on  whom  she  has  been  accustomed  to  depend  for  daily 
service,  Indian  ser^'ants  are  good,  many  of  them,  but  they  cannot  be  trusted 
implicitly,  and  will  cheat  if  they  have  a  chance,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
look  after  the  cook  {Kh&nsoM&K),  who  will  probably  be  the  marketer* 

It  Js  best  to  give  him  his  orders  over  night,  that  he  may  go  early  to  the  bazaar 
to  buy.  There  is  a  tariff  of  all  articles  sold  at  the  bazaar,  regulated  by  the 
bazaar  master  and  Cantonment  Magistrate,  therefore  having  mastered  the  value  of 
the  various  coins  and  a  few  words  for  every  day  wants  in  the  way  of  food,  it  should 
be  difficult  for  your  Khansaman  to  exercise  his  proclivities  for  defrauding  yon. 

Drink  is  the  greatest  expense  in  housekeeping.  The  climate  is  a  thirsty  one 
and  the  water  is  bad,  so  filled  with  amimalculae  that  it  cannot  be  drank  with 
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safety  unless  boiled  and  filtered,  when  it  is  then  so  flat  and  unpaktable  that  it  is 
necessary  to  add  something  to  make  it  more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Too  often  this  *'  something  "  happens  to  hie  brandy,  of  which  a  great  deal  is 
consumed  in  India,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  majority. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  drinks  is  lime-juice  and  water,  and  iced  tea  is  another 
very  {>leasant  one.  Bottled  beer  is  a  favourite  drink,  but  this,  as  well  as  draught 
beer,  is  expensive.  Still,  drinking  is.  after  all,  more  of  a  habit  than  a  necessity,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  our  constitution  when  in  India  if  we  were  to  try  and  take  as 
few  "  pegs,'*  as  the  many  brandies  and  sodas  and  other  drinks  are  generally 
denommated,  as  possible. 

2866.  Food  in  India  is  not  dear,  and  the  fact  of  only  having  to  provide 
for  the  femily  and  not  for  any  servants',  makes  a  very  great  dififereipce  in  the 
trouble  of  housekeeping.  Indian  cooks  are  clever,  and,  with  very  simple  materials, 
will  turn  out  a  good  dinner;  whereas  the  same  food  in  the  hands  oi  an  ordinary 
English  cook  would  resolve  itself  into  the  plainest  meal. 

2867.  Meat  being  eaten  so  soon  after  it  is  killed,  even  if  for  no  other  reason,  is 
not  ^ood,  the  beef  is  coarse,  sinewy  and  tasteless,  and  the  mutton  decidedly 
inferior  in  Quality,  and  it  is  well  that  Indian  cooks  are  so  clever  in  disguising  the 
insipidity  ot  both,  or  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  partake  of  meat  at  all.  English 
ham  is  considered  a  delicacy,  otherwise  pork  is  not  eaten  in  India.  Goat's  flesh  is 
sometimes  cooked,  but  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  English  tastes. 

2868.  BouUry  cmd  game  may  be  said  to  be  very  plentiful  and  good, 
although  the  latter  is  rather  wanting  in  flavour.  Fowls  may  be  considered  a  staple 
food,  and  are  usually  home  grown ;  rabbits  are  also  generally  kept  in  the  compound, 
and  answer  well  for  curries  and  made  dishes.  Snipe  are  well  flavoured  and  good, 
while  quails  and  teal  are  better  in  India  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

2869.  Fruit  is  well  known  to  be  plentiful  and  varied  in  India,  but  to  many 
English  people  the  quality,  so  relished  at  home,  is  wanting.  Peaches  are  poor  and 
not  well-flavoured,  grapes  are  thick-skinned  but  of  strong  muscat  flavour,  plantains 
are  insipid,  mangoes,  a  taste  only' acquired  bv  those  who  have  not  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  turpentine ;  still  most  people  who  have  lived  long  in  India  are  fond 
of  them. 

Amongst  the  best  of  the  fruits  indigenous  to  the  country  are  bananas,  dates, 
melons  and  cocoanuts.  English  vegetables,  with  proper  care,  grow  well,  and 
Indian  cooks,  properly  instructed,  will  cook  them,  as  well  as  anything  else,  in  the 
way  we  are  accustomed  to  have  them  cooked  at  home. 

A  knowledge  of  cookery  is  a  good  thing  for  the  English  mistress  of  an  Indian 
Housdiold  to  possess,  and  she  can  often  find  some  amusement  when  shut 
indoors  duriQg  the  heat  of  the  day  in  making  such  things  as  cakes  and  biscuits, 
which  are  better  not  trusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Khans&m&n.  Those  English 
ladies  who  have  best  preserved  their  health  in  India  appear  to  be  those  who 
do  not  give  way  to  the  ehmate,  but  perform  their  household  duties  in  hot  weather 
as  well  as  cold,  busying  themselves  in  some  manner  indoors  during  their 
enforced  seclusion  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  siestas,  which  are  so  often  fatal  to 
rest  at  night.  The  maladies  of  nervousness  apd  weakQess,  so  cpmmon  in  India, . 
find  a  powerful  enemy  in  work^ 
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Note.-  Mangoes  and  mangostiens  are  the  most  popular  fruits  of  India,  hnckle- 
berries  we  alwavs  associate  with  American  cooker)',  while  the  prickly  pear  is^ 
perhaps,  most  abundant  in  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

2870.-RICE  FOR  CURRIES. 

Ingredients.— -Rice,  water,  salt. 

Mode. — Wash  I  lb.  of  rice  in  several  waters,  then  let  it  stand  in  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour  to  soak.  Strain  off  the  water  and  put  the  rice  into 
a  saucepan  with  enough  water  to 
cover  it  about  2  inches  above 
add  a  little  salt  and  boil  over  a 
brisk  fire.  When  the  rice  is 
tender  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
while  the  water  is  still  boiling 
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throw  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  shake  the  pan,  and  then  strain  the  rice 
and  let  it  stand  back  from  the  fire,  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  saucepan 
for  a  little  time. 


2871. ^JNDI AN  CORI^  ROASTED. 

Ingredienta.— Unripe  corn,  butter,  salt. 

Mode.— Strip  the  green  ears  of  their  leaves  and  roast  before  a  quick 
iire  till  the  grain  is  brown,  serve  with  plain  or  melted  butter.  Corn  soup 
is  Tery  good  made  in  the  same  way  as  pea-soup  in  England,  from  tlie  com 
picked  green  and  dried. 

2872.-CHfTCHKEE;6URRY. 

Ingredients.— iFres&  onions,  butter,  any  'cold  vege'tables  (the  greatei^ 
the  variety  the  better),  Ctirry  powder,  gravy,  rice. 
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Mode. — Slice  the  onions,  and  fry  them  brown  in  butter,  mix  the  cany 
powder  to  a  paste  with  a  little  gravy,  stir  in,  and  afterwards  the  vege- 
tables chopped  fine  and  simmer  the  whole  in  the  fr^'ing  pan  until  thoroughly 
done.    Serve  with  boiled  rice. 

2873.-KOUFTAS. 

Ingredients. — Cold  meat  or  chicken,  yolk  of  eggy  butter,  spice,  pepper 
and  salt. 

Mode. — Chop  the  meat  finely,  season  it  well  with  spice,  pepper  and 
salt,  make  into  a  paste  with  yolk  of  egg.  Form  into  cakes  and  fry  brown 
in  butter. 

3874.~PILAU. 

Ingredients. — x  chicken,  or  a  small  neck  of  mutton  divided  into  cutlets, 
6  large  onions,  2  mangoes,  6  02.  of  butter,  rice,  seasoning. 

Mode. — Peel  and  chop  the  onions  and  slice  the  mangoes,  and  pat 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  4  02.  of  the  butter  and  the  seasoning.  Cut 
the  chicken  into  joints  and  fry  in  the  other  2  oz.  of  butter,  then  put  it 
into  the  stewpan  and  let  the  whole  stew  for  about  an  hour.    Boil  some 

rice  as  for  curry,  lay  it  on  a 
hot- water  dish,  over  this 
the  joints  of  fowl,  and  again 
over  this  pour  the  sauce. 
Instead  of  preparing  the 
rice  in  the  ordinary  way,  it 
may  be  dressed  as  follows  :— 
Wash  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it 
PiL^y^  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an 

hour  in  i  pint  of  stock,  then 
pour  off  the  gravy,  add  3  02.  of  fresh  butter  to  the  rice,  and  stir  over  a 
quick  fire  until  it  is  brightly  and  deeply  coloured ;  then  moisten  with  a 
little  stock,  and  season  with  a  pinch  of  mixed  sweet  herbs^  a  pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Simmer  again  until 
the  rice  is  quite  tender,  without  being  broken,  lift  out  the  lemon  rind,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  thick  cream.  Spread  half  the  rice  on  a  hot 
dish,  lay  the  pieces  of  meat  or  chicken  upon  it,  squec2e  a  httle  lemon* 
juice  upon  them,  and  cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  rice.  Garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

3875.-DUMPOKE. 

Intfredients.«-x  chicken,  forcemeat  made  from  rice  and  firesh  hecb^ 
with  seasoning. 
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Mode. — Bone  the  chicken  and  stuff  it  as  nearly  into  shape  as  possible 
with  the  forcemeat,  and  either  roast  or  boil  it.  It  may  be  served  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  is  cut  through  in  slices. 

2876.-KALLEAH  YEKHUNEE. 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  the  lean  of  mutton,  4  onions,  \  oz.  each  ol 
ginger  and  cloves,  i  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  2  of  lime  juice,  i  dessert- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  water- 
Mode. — Shce  the  meat  into  a  stewpan  with  enough  water  to  cover,  add 
the  seasoning  and  stew  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Strain  off  the  gravy  into 
another  saucepan,  mix  together  the  sugar,  lime-juice  and  curry  powder 
with  a  little  water,  mix  this  with  the  gravy,  pour  it  back  on  the  meat  and 
stew  all  for  another  15  minutes. 

2877.— POOLOOT. 

Ingredients. — i  fowl,  i  lb.  of  rice,  i  quart  of  stock,  8  onious,  1  tabic 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  a  few  thin  rashers  of  bacon,  6  hard-boiled 
eggs,  I  lemou,  butter  for  frying,  pepper  corns,  cardamoms. 

Mode. — Truss  the  fowl  as  for  boiling,  boil  the  rice  for  5  minutes  and 
drain,  and  put  fowl  and  rice  into  a  stewpan  with  the  stock,  over  a  slow 
fire.  Pound  4  of  the  onions,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  add  with 
the  ginger  tied  in  a  bag  and  the 
juice  of  the  lemon.  When  the  fowl  is 
sufficiently  done,  take  it  out  and  keep 
hot  while  the  rice  is  drying  before  the 
fire.     Have  ready  the  rest  of  the  onions  poot.ooT. 

shced  and  fried,  cut  up  the  fowl,  and 

fry  it  in  the  same  butter,  pile  the  rice  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  with  the 
joints  of  fowl  on  the  top,  and  over  these  the  onions.  Strew  over  the  pepper- 
corns  and  cardamoms  and  garnish  with  the  eggs  and  fried  bacon. 

Time.— To  boil  the  fowl,  f  hour. 

2878.-INDIAN  VEAL  COLLOPS. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  fillet  of  veal,  i  small  cupful  of  bread-crumbs, 

I  large  dessertspoonful 
of  curry-powder,  pepper 
and  salt,  z  lemon,  but- 
ter, gravy,  2  yolks  of 
eggs. 
Mode.— Cut  the  veal 
into  neat-shaped  pieces  about  3  inches  across,  beat  them,  and  dip  in 
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beaten  yolk  of  egg,  then  in  bread-cfumbs,  which  should  covef  then] 
thickly,  and  curry-powder ;  repeat  thisi  then  firy  in  butter.  Make  a  sauce 
with  a  Uttle  gravy,  curry-powder,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter  thickened 
with  fiour ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  boil,  and  serve  poured  round 
the  collops. 

Time. — 20  minutes  to  fry, 

Soffleient  for  i  dish. 


51879.-HULLUAM. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  sugee  or  tons  les.  moisi  i  lb.  each  of  butter, 
sugar,  pounded  almonds,  stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  a  few  ripe  carda- 
moms, I  stick  of  cinnamon,  i 
pint  of  water. 

Mode. — Soak  the  grai]>  in 
the  water  for  12,  or  if  in  win  ten 
for  18  hours,  strain  throo^  a 
coarse  duster,  removing  only 
such  impurities  as  remain  un- 
strained. Add  to  this  the  sugar, 
put  it  in  a  lined  saucepan  over 
the  fire,  and  as  it  comes  to  the 
boil,  add  the  other  ingredients  one  at  a  time,  stirring  all  the  while  till  it 
thickens.     Pour  into  oiled  shapes,  and  when  cold  turn  out 


2880.— INDIAN   PANCAKE. 

Ingredients.--^  a  teacupful  of  rice,  i  pint  of  milk,  3  eggs,  butter  ibr 
frying,  J  lb.  of  sugar,  flavouring  of  cinnamon,  crystallised  cherries,  pie- 
served  ginger. 

Mode. — Boil  the  rice  in 
the  milk,  and  beat  to  a  pulp ; 
add  the  eggs  well  beaten 
with  the  sugar  and  the 
flavouring.  Form  into  a 
round,  flat  cake,  as  shown  iu  illustration,  and  fry  on  one  side  in  butter. 
When  done,  lift  it  carefully  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  ginger  and 
cherries. 

nme. — 7  or  8  minutes  to  fry. 


IMIAM   PANCAkB. 


288I.-CHILWAR8. 

Ingredleifit8.-^Ft8h,  hot  lard  or  clarified  dripping,  green  limes,  flour, 
lalt 
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Mode. — ^These  small  silvery  fish  somewhat  resemble  whitebait,  although 
a  trifle  larger.  They  are  run  on  sticks,  sprinkled  with  flour  and  a  little 
salt,  then  fried  in  boiling  lard  as  whitebait.  They  should  be  very  crisp 
and  dry.  They  are  served  with  fresh  cut  green  limes,  instead  of  lemons 
as  here,  and  are  sent  to  table  on  the  sticks,  which  are  run  throu^  their 
heads,  or,  with  greater  elegance,  strung  upon  a  thin  silver  skewen 

2882.-TAMARIND  SAUCE. 

Ingredients.— Fruit,  a  little  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

Mode. — Fill  a  stone  jar  with  thoroughly  ripe  tamarinds,  and  put  into  a 
cool  oven  until  quite  tender,  adding  during  the  stewing  enough  sugar,  but 
not  more  than  enough,  to  take  away  the  extreme  acidity  of  the  fruit,  then 
rub  through  a  sieve. 

2883.— FRUIT  DRINKS. 

Ingredients  for  Pomegranate  Drink.»4  pom^egranates,  i  lb.  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  i  pint  of  water,  the  juice  of  2  limes. 

Mode. — Put  the  red  pips  of  the  fruit  into  a  basin  with  the  sugar,  bruise 
all  together,  pour  over  the  water,  then  the  lime-juice  and  strain  several 
times  through  muslin. 

Ingredients  for  Lime-juice  Drink.~Fresh  lilies,  iced  water,  loaf 
sugar,  a  little  liqueur. 

Mode. — Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  limes,  strain  it,  and  add  pounded 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  httle  flavouring  of  liqueur,  if  liked.  Put  a  Uttle  of 
this  mixture  in  a  glass,  and  fill  up  with  water.  All  the  cups,  such  as 
champagne  and  claret  cup,  are  improved  by  the  introduction  of  slices  of 
fresh  fruit,  such  as  apricots  or  pine-apple. 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 
GENERAL  OBSXRYATIONS  ON  FRENCH  OOOKSRT. 

2884.  The  introduction  of  French  cookerj/  into  England  in  yeais 
comparatively  recent  has  been  so  general,  that  its  adoi)tion  by  many  of  ns  ought 
to  have  become  frequent,  and  it  would  argue  ignorance,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  various  d  las  so  often  presented  to  us  in  the  present  day  at 
dinners  in  good  private  houses,  hotels  and  restaurants.  Nor  are  we  now  A\tTse 
to  the  many  delicacies  greeted  in  former  years  with  the  non-euphonious  term  of 
••  French  messes." 

French  cookery  ranks  deservedly  high,  perhaps  higher  than  any  other,  and  the 
land  that  gave  birth  to  a  Savarin,  a  Soyer  and  others,  is  justly  proud  of  having 
raised  the  culinary  art  to  the  highest  standard  of  perfection. 

Unfortunately  cooking  is  an  art  which  few  of  us  practise,  and  in  which  still 
fewer  of  us  ever  excel.  This  latter  fact  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  want  of  early 
cultivation. 
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2885.  French  Kitchetis,—  French  children  possess  exquisite  little  toy 
kitchens.  These  are  very  fair  models  of  the  household  kitchen,  commonly  floored 
with  red  bricks  (carrele),  with  its  simple  sauare  piece  of  furniture  in  one  corner, 
called  a  foumMu,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  washing  stand  covered  with 
encaustic  tiles,  full  of  little  square  holes  filled  with  charcoal  in  every  stage  of 
heat,  and  steaming  stewpans  and  saucepans,  principally  made  of  fireproof  china, 
crowning  each  aperture.  An  English  cook  would  open  her  eyes  indeed  on  hearing 
that  a  recondite  French  dinner  could  be  prepared  with  so  tiny  an  amount  of  fuel, 
forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  very  slow  manner  of  preparing  food  lies  the  secret 
of  its  delicacy.  True  the  kitchen  contains  a  large  open  chimney  without  a  grate 
in  it,  but  the  log  fire  sometimes  burning  here  is  only  utilised  to  prepare  &  pot  an  feu 
in  the  indispensable  marmitey  or,  when  required  to  roast  a  joint  on  a  spit.  Rows 
of  wooden  spoons,  funnels,  tammeys,  and  the  whole  batierie  de  cuisine  hang  on  the 
walls  and  over  the  fireplace,  and  ugly,  rough  earthenware  pots  and  pans  of 
every  shape  adorn,  or  rather  do  not  adorn,  the  shelves. 

2886.  Meals  in  France,— The  French  rise  early,  and  it  is  the  custom  in 
most  houses  to  send  up  to  the  bedroom  chocolate  or  the  delicious  cafe-au-lait. 
The  coffee,  except,  indeed,  among  the  poorer  classes,  contrary  to  the  present 
English  idea,  is  unmixed  with  chicory,  made  very  strong,  and  diluted  with  rich 
boiling  milk.  The  usual  hour  of  the  dejeuner,  or  second  breakfast,  is  about 
eleven.  All  the  family  assemble  at  this  meal,  and  a  very  elaborate  one  it 
generally  is.  The  numerous  hors  d'oeuvre  which  make  their  appearance  at  the 
dejeuner,  as  well  as  at  dinner  time,  are  frequently  consumed  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  repast,  apparently  only  whetting  tlie  appetite  before  the  meal  begins  in 
earnest.  Five  o'clock  is  the  general  hour  for  dinner,  and  French  men  and 
women  make  a  regular  business  of  it ;  the  men  often  tyin^  their  napkin  round 
their  neck,  and  the  ladies  fastening  it  to  a  button  on  their  dress,  set  to  work 
with  a  will.  Hors  d'ceuvres,  soup,  bouilli.  fish,  entrees,  ^ame,  r6ti,  vegetables 
and  salad,  vanish' like  magic,  the  ordinary  beverage  being  claret,  of  which 
children  and  even  babies  are  allowed  to  partake.  Then  follow  the  sweets,  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  the  amount  of  fruit  eaten  at  dessert  is  astonishing  to  the 
English  visitors.  Finally  cafe  noir,  with  its  petit  verre  of  cognac  (appropriately 
designated  as  chasse  cafe  and  lait  de  tigre)  and  liqueurs  are  handed  round,  the 
lady  of  the  house  frequently  herself  presiding  over  the  casket  containing  the 
latter. 

The  French  sit  long  over  their  dinner-table,  and  later  in  the  evening  tea,  with 
some  light  biscuits  or  cakes,  is  served  in  the  drawing-room. 

2887.  Frovisions  in  France.— Certsdnly  France  abounds  in  everything 
that  can  further  good  cooking.  The  rich  and  exquisite  milk  and  butter  of  the 
North — the  latter  now  consumed  in  such  quantities  in  our  English  homes — the 
fine  poultry  as  well  as  eggs  that  find  their  way  in  thousands  to  our  shores,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  this. 

And  what  of  the  fruits  of  the  South  ?  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their  plenty, 
when  we  see  the  pigs  fed  with  melons,  and  eating  for  their  dessert  as  many  pome- 
granates as  may  suit  their  voracious  appetite.  Of  the  luscious  grape  we  need  say 
nothing,  its  juice  is  only  too  well  known  amongst  us. 

There  is  plenty  of  fish,  too,  in  the  many  rivers  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
seas  that  bathe  its  shores,  and  the  delicate  sardine,  with  which  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted, forms  a  staple  branch  of  industry  on  its  Western  Coast. 

Game,  too,  is  abundant.  The  French  are  great  chasseurs,  alwaqrs  dressing  in 
costume  de  chasse— \\ie  ladies  sharing  in  this  weakness— even  when  the  chasse  is  no 
larger  than  larks.  Not  that  these  delicate  little  creatures  are  to  be  despised,  as 
we  well  know,  when  sent  up  smoking  hot  off  the  spit,  surrounded  by  a  dainty 
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garnish.  Pheasant  and  partridge  stand  high  in  favour,  and  no  dinner,  even  for  sax 
persons,  is  considered  complete  without  some  delicious  salmis  or/umie  «U  gibUr. 

Roast  kid,  unknown^  or  nearly  so,  in  England,  is  a  favourite  dish,  more  especially 
in  the  South,  where  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  frequently  cried  in  the  streets.  It 
is  dressed  like  lamb,  but  often,  when  very  young,  roasted  whole,  and  being  staffed 
with  bread-crumbs  and  herbs,  makes  a  very  delicate  morsel. 

TrufiQes  form  a  very  important  feature  of  French  cooking.  They  find  their  way 
into  many  ?.  dish,  rendered  more  savour}',  though  perhaps  not  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  by  their  dark  presence.  That  pork  cutlets  should  be  seasoned  with  them 
ffoes  without  saying.  Truffles  are  so  common  in  France,  that  no  French  madams 
IS  likely  to  be  in  the  position  of  an  English  lady— herself  probably  an  exception — 
who  a  short  time  since  drove  up  in  her  carriage  to  a  French  chanutur*s  shop  in 
the  West  End,  and  seeing  a  quantity  of  truffles  in  the  window,  asked  what  they 
were.  On  being  told  their  name,  she  further  enquired  how  they  ought  to  be 
cooked,  and  triumphantly  carried  away  two  pounds,  in  order  to  let  her  cook  make 
a  first  attempt  at  dressing  them.  Although  far  less  expensive  to  purchase  than  in 
England,  they  are  still  too  dear  to  be  in  frequent  use,  except  amongst  the  well  to  do. 

Unlike  the  German  working  cl^s,  the  poor  live  on  the  simplest  fare.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  lalK>uring  man  or  woman — for  they,  too,  labour  in  the 
fields — making  his  or  her  dinner  o£f  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  garlic. 

2888.  French  !><«/»««.— Garlic  plays  a  great  roU  in  the  flavouring  of  French 
dishes.  The  quantity  used  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  make  some  of  them  quite 
inedible  to  the  unaccustomed  palate,  but  in  delicate  cookery  its  presence  is  scarcely 
suspected ;  nevertheless,  on  partaking  of  a  gigot  of  mutton,  for  example,  dainty 
little  cloves  of  the  fragrant  bulb  occasionally  tumble  out  into  one^s  plate.  Salads^ 
too,  are  perfumed  with  it,  a  clove  or  two  being  simply  rubbed  through  the  salad 
and  removed  before  the  dish  is  brought  to  the  table, 

2889.  French  Soups. — Excellent  as  some  of  the  French  soups  are,  there 
is  often  much  to  be  desired  as  regards  the  every  day  poia^es  served  in  most  houses. 
There  is  a  lack  of  richness  and  thickening  about  them,  which  is  not  attractive 
even  to  the  non-epicurean  visitor.  In  the  soupe  aux  cho&x,  cabbage  leaves  struggle 
about  in  pale-coloured  bouillon,  and  in  the  soupe  au  pain  there  is  little  taste  save  of 
the  floating  bread  crusts  that  cover  over  its  surface.  An  effort  is  made  to  get  good 
soups  out  of  the  bouilli,  and  yet  make  the  latter  appetising.  Alas !  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  disguises,  in  the  shape  of  sauces  and  pickles,  if  the  soup  has  been 
really  good,  the  meat  has  suffered  accordingly  and  has  nothing  tempting  left 
about  it. 

2890.  Fifth  Dishes. — Much  importance  is  attached  to  a  good  dish  of  fish, 
which  frequently  makes  it^  appearance  at  the  dejeuner,  often  in  the  form  of  a 
matelotte  served  up  in  red  or  white  wine.  A  fish  most  generally  in  use  is  the 
skate,  its  quaint  *'  wings  *'  being  usually  smothered  in  white  sauce  On  the  south 
coast  the  sturgeon  is  in  every  day  use,  and  a  huge  slice  of  it.  larded  and  covered 
with  herbs,  may  be  frequently  seen  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  baker's 
oven.    It  looks  and  tastes  very  mvjch  like  a  fillet  of  veal.     . 

Tnis  attention  to  the  preparation  of  fish  is  most  natural  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  the  rules  of  the  Church  prescribe  as  a  penance,  a  inaigre  fare  twice  a  week, 
though  it  is  generally  observed  only  on  Fridays.  This  penance  on  tbe  whole  is  a 
vary  pleasant  one,  for,  besides  the  delicious  dishes  of  fish,  eggs,  vegetables  and 
sweets,  dressed  in  most  attractive  and  varied  fashion,  contribute  to  theenjo3rment 
of  tbe  penitent,  to  say  nothipg  of  teal,  which  is  not  regarded  as  meat. 

2801.  Poultry  feeding  is  quite  an  art  in  France,  and  every  French  cook,' 
mftle  or  female,  knows  how  to  cram  a  fowl,  duck  or  goose.    To  watch  them. 
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therf  ivDuld  appear  to  go  at  the  process  with  a  will.  Seizing  the  unfortunate  bird 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  they  open  its  bill  and  stuff  a  quantity  of  warm  meal  and 
potatoe  down  its  throat,  caressing  it  and  talking  to  it  the  while,  and  when  they 
consider  it  has  had  food  enough,  wind  up  by  giving  it  a  very  small  walnut  byway 
of  a  digestive. 

2892.  The  pates  of  France  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  wurst.  Beginning  with  the  renowned  p&t^  of  Strasburg,  they  vary  much 
in  their  seasoning  and  the  different  kinds  of  meat  employed  in  their  fabrication. 

Above  all  the  French  excel  in  their  entr^s  or  made  dishes,  and  there  is  some- 
thing both  artistic  and  scientific  in  the  refinement  of  taste  displayed  in  their 
various  blendings  of  mushrooms,  truffles,  cock's  combs  and  other  garnitures  and 
seasonings.  There  is  the  ring  of  the  epicure  in  such  designations  as  croquittes, 
suprhMy  a  la  financiered  and  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  leaving  out  one  leg  of  the 
chicken  in  pouUt  d  la  Martngo,  because  it  has  remained  sur  U  champ  dc  balailU,  or 
in  suggesting  that  a  piece  of  flesh  or  fish  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil  but  only 
to  "  shudder." 

The  airy  vol-au-vent  is  a  great  weakness  of  the  French  people.  Everything  is 
converted  into  a  vol-au-vent.  Meat  of  all  descriptions  cut  up  small  in  a  delicate 
sauce ;  in  like  manner,  fowl  fricasseed,  fish  stewcxl  in  wine,  and  game  dressed  in 
savoury  fiashion  find  a  place  in  the  flaky  receptacle.  As  a  sweet,  also,  it  is  much 
favoured,  fruit  and  preserves  often  making  their  appearance  when  the  top  is 
removed.  And  what  can  be  more  attractive  to  the  epicure  than  a  French  souffle 
with  its  gold  brown  colour  and  its  unapproachable  lightness  ?  Or  the  immortal 
omelette,  so  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and  yet  as  a  rule  so  badly  made  at  home, 
whereas  in  France  it  is  to  be  nad  good  everywkere,  from  the  chateau  to  the 
peasant's  hut,  the  plat  di  bivouac  as  the  great  Napoleon  called  it  ? 

2893.  French  Cheese* — How  much  French  cheese  do  we  find  upon  our 
own  tables !  True,  the  soft  cheeses  do  not  come  to  us,  owing  probably  to  the  diffi- 
culty that  would  arise  in  transporting  them  to  England ;  but  this  soft  cheese  is 
much  eaten  at  a  d6jenner,  and  in  the  strawberry  season,  takes  the  place  of  cream 
with  us. 

Cooked  food  is  sold  in  the  streets  in  France,  at  or  a  little  before  the  hour  of 
dejeuner.  Women  carry  monster  baskets  on  their  heads,  containing  tiny  earthen- 
ware stoves  with  charcoal  inside  them,  which  serve  to  keep  hot  earthenware 
pans  filled  with  baked  apples,  fried  potatoes,  or  ris  au  laif,  and  cooks  do  not  think 
It  at  all  infra  dig,  to  rush  out  with  a  basin  and  receive  the  steaming  rice,  toss  a 
couple  of  eggs  into  it  and  brown  it  over  in  the  oven  in  ten  minutes'  time,  or  to 
fetch  a  dish  of  the  pommes  cuites  to  satisfy  the  eager  children. 

2894.  French  Sread* — Much  bread  is  baked  in  country  houses,  and  large, 
flat,  plain  cakes,  called  gaieties,  composed  principally  of  flour  and  water,  the 
butter  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  are  universal.  The  smaller  cakes  in 
France,  the  choux  d  la  creme,  meringues,  idairs,  babas,  &c.,  are  delightful  indeed. 
Vanilla  is  the  most  favourite  flavouring ;  delicate  little  puffs,  not  three-cornered 
like  our  own,  but  made  in  soft,  flaky  rolls,  are  filled  with  preserve  of  various 
kinds,  and  yet  the  vanilla  flavour  is  traceable  in  most  of  them. 

2896.  French  Freserve.—Thexe  is  a  sort  of  national  jam,  much  affected 
by  the  middle  class,  used  as  well  for  cakes  as  for  eating  with  bread  and  butter. 
It  is  called  raisinet,  and  is  a  perfect  hodge-podge  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Its 
foundation  is  the  new  wine  as  it  comes  from  the  press.  Into  this  are  thrown, 
beetroot,  turnips,  carrots— all  of  course  carefully  washed  and  peeled— apricots 
plums,  apples,  pears,  and  any  other  fruit  that  may  be  in  season,  and  the  mixture 
is  kept  stirring  for  twenty-four  hours.  Everyone  has  a  stir  at  the  raisinet  caldron. 
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No  sugar  is  added,  but  the  procese  of  long  boiling  is  sufficient  to  make  it  keep  ibr 
a  whole  year. 

2896.  Strops  or  fruit  syrups  and  eau  sucree  are  a  great  feature  in 
France.  Raspberries,  strawberries,  currants,  apples,  apricots,  every  sort  of  fruit 
is  utilised,  as  well  as  the  sweet  almond.  These  syrups  are  as  frequently  used  for 
sauces  as  for  drinks,  mixed  with  water,  and  grateful,  indeed,  are  these  cooling 
beverages  in  the  baking  days  of  a  French  summer.  The  endless  variety  of  French 
liqueurs  that  have  found  their  way  to  England  and  been  appreciated  by  us  speak 
for  themselves. 

2897.  French  Sweettneats^^As  to  the  bon-bons,  no  country  can  match 
France  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  productions,  and,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Americans,  no  people  are  so  fond  of  sweetmeats  as  the  French.  Children  are 
literally  surfeiteid  with  them,  particularly  about  the  jour  de  Van,  the  result  being 
that  their  teeth  soon  become  discoloured,  and  naturally  cannot  last  long. 

2898.  Artistic  Cooking.-^Most  countries,  if  not  all.  have  probably 
some  equivalent  for  the  French  saying  that  **  men  are  governed  by  dinners."  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  cannot  be  said  with  equal  point  that  most  countries  govern 
their  dinners  by  artistic  preparation.  We  Enghsh  are  unsurpassed  for  our  rosbctf^ 
bif ticks,  and  other  dishes  nMMj/vrW;  what  we  have  still  to  learn  to  some  extent,  for 
we  have  already  learnt  much,  is  the  art  of  making  a  piece  of  meat  or  fish,  or  a 
fowl  that  may  not  be  of  the  youngest,  not  only  edible,  but  palatable  and  delicate, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  blending  herbs,  vegetables  and  other  ingredients,  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  the  eye,  the  palate  and  the  digestion,  and 
consequently  to  the  health,  temper  and  happiness  of  not  only  men,  but  women 
and  children,  and  certainly  the  cooks  themselves. 

The  pot-au'fiu,  soupt  aux  ehoux,  d  la  juUimu,  d  la  cred,  the  bauillahaisse,  and 
fish,  d  la  matiloU,  au  gratia,  d  la  bkkamel,  d  la  maiirt  d*hdtel — the  beuiUi,  btnf 
d  la  mod€,  fricamdiau,  rago&t,  supreme,  and  financiered  the  civet  and  salmis  of  game, 
and  the  mayonnaise,  vol  au  vent,  omelette,  souffU  and  other  French  national  dishes, 
are  familiar  to  us  if  only  in  name,  and  recipes  for  their  preparation  are  to  be 
found  in  every  good  English  cookery  book. 

On  this  account  it  would  be  only  useless  repetition  to  give  them  a  place  in  the 
following  short  list  of  French  dishes,  which  has,  therefore,  been  restricted  to 
recipes  less  known  amongst  us,  but  nevertheless  in  common  use  in  France. 


RECIPES   FOR   FRENCH    COOKERY, 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

a899.~SORREL  SOUP.    (Fr.-Potage  k  rOseilleO 

IngredientB. — About  as  much  sorrel  leaves  as  will  half  fill  a  vegetable 
dish,  \  lb.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  i  French  roll,  2  quarts  of  medium  stock,  salt, 
pepper. 

Mode. — Blanch  the  sorrel  leaves,  chop  them  very  fine  and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  the  butter,  stock,  salt  and  pepper.  As  soon  as  the 
potage  boils,  bind  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  jittle  milk*  and 
add  a  httle  butter.  Pour  steaming  on  the  roll  cut  up  in  slices  in  a  tureen, 
and  serve. 

Time.— J  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  gd.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 

2900.-POTAQE   A  LA  CONDE. 

Ingredients. — i  quart  of  red  haricot  beans,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  3  onions,  a 
little  chevTil,  pepper  and  salt,  2  quarts  of  medium  or  common  stock. 

Mode, — Soak  the  beans  overnight.  Boil  till  quite  tender ;  then  add 
the  stock,  butter,  onions  cut  up,  and  seasoning ;  simmer  for  2  hours,  pass 
through  a  sieve  and  pour  boiling  over  dice  of  toast  fried  in  butter. 

Time.— 4  hours.    Average  Cost,  lod.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Sea^nable  in  winter. 

29oi.^SOLES   AU    GRATIN. 
Ingredients. — 2  fair-sized  soles,  i  lb.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced 
shalots,  2  of  miQced  parsley,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms, 
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pepper,  salt,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  2  wineglassfuls  of  light  French 
wine  (Sauteme,  Chabhs,  &c.). 

Mode. — Clean  the  fish  and  skin  the  backs.  Put  them,  back  downwards, 
in  a  frying-pan  large  enough  to  contain  them  side  by  side — or  they  may  be 
done  separately— with  the  butter  and  all  the  other  ingredients.  Place  on 
the  fire,  adding  little  bits  of  butter  and  flour  made  into  a  paste.  Cover  up 
and  allow  to  simmer.  Turn  the  fish  and  sprinkle  over  with  bread-crumbs. 
Then  bring  the  sauce  to  a  proper  consistency  and  cover  again.  When 
the  fish  are  quite  ready,  slip  on  to  a  dish  and  pour  the  gravy  all  round. 

Time,-— 15  to  20  minutes.   Average  Cost,  2s.  6<f.  to  js. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

2902.-FRICANDEAU  OF  SALMON. 

Ingredients. — 3  lbs.  of  middle  cut  of  salmon,  fine  lardoons,  2  onions 
and  a  carrots  cut  fine,  2  bay  leaves,  a  little  thyme,  whole  pepper,  salt,  and 

grated  nutmeg,  i  pmt  of  stock* 

Mode. — Scale,  thoroa^hly  wash 
and  dry  the  fish.  Lard  it  finely 
and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  aU 
the  ingredients.  Allow  it  to  simmer 
very  gently  for  2  hoars.     Strain 

FRICANDKAU    OF  SALMON.  ^^^  ®^"^^>  ^^°^,  ^  ^^ /**'   ^^"^ 

to  a  glaze  and  glaze  the  fricandeaa. 
Serve  on  a  pur6e  of  either  cucumber,  asparagus  or  peas,  pouring  round 
it  the  glaze  reconverted  into  a  sauce  by  the  additicHi  of  a  Httle  stock. 

Time.— 2}  hours.    Average  Cost,  55. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  August. 

2903.~STUFFED   TROUT   FRIED. 

Ingredients.— I  fine  trout,  a  httle  bread-crumb  and  butter,  2  oz.  of 
truffles,  6  button  mushrooms,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  herbs  (thyme, 
parsley,  chevril).  For  the  court-bouillon,  1  quart  of  water,  i  pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  i  large  carrot,  onion  and  parsnip,  i  small  head  of  celery,  a 
little  thyme,  parsley,  chevril  and  salt,  2  bay  leaves  and  2  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode.--Reduce  the  ingredients  for  the  couri-houillon  quickly  over  a 
strong  fire- the  vegetables  being  sliced  up -strain,  cool  and  preserve  for 
cooking  fish,  replacing  the  liquid  consumed  each  time  by  some  good  white 
wme.  Stuff  the  trout  with  the  bread-crumb,  truffles,  mushrooms,  butter 
and  herbs  made  into  a  forcemeat— the  fish  having  been  washed  and  dried 
—tie  up  the  head,  and  simmer  ia  the  court-bouilkm  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


CuUcts  of  Lamb  a  la  Constance. 
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Take  it  out,  drain,  roll  in  egg  sLnd  bread-crumb,  fry,  and  serve  up  with 
tomato  sauce,  fresh,  if  possible. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost.— Seldom  bought. 

Bnfflcient  for  4  persons.    Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 


2904.-8WEETBREADS  EN  CAISSE. 

{An  EntrU.) 

Ingredients.— 3  sweetbreads,  paper  cases,  x  oz.  of  butter,  i  oz;  ot 
bacon-£a.t  chopped  fine,  i  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  i  dessertspoonful  q{ 
chopped  mushrooms,  i  small  teaspoonful  of  chopped  shalots,  a  little 
parsley,  chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  bread-crumb. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  warm  water  for  i  hour,  boil  them  w 
minutes,  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a  few  minutM, 
and  then  cut  them  into  convenient  pieces.  Make  a  force-meat  of  the 
butter,  bacon-fat,  olive  oil,  mushrooms,  shalots  and  bread-crumb ;  hold 
over  the  fire  for  5  minutes,  add  the  parsley,  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg,  holi 
2  minutes  more,  then  allow  to  cool.  Butter  the  cases  inside,  lay  a  little 
of  the  forcemeat  in  each,  then  some  of  the  sweetbread,  cover  over  with 
more  forcemeat  and  bread-crumb.  Broil  very  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  brown  them  over. 

Time.— i  hour.   Average  Cost,  25.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  an  entree.    Seasonable  from  May  to  August. 


2905. 


-CUTLETS  OF  LAMB  X  LA  CONSTANCE. 

{An  Entrie.) 

Ingredients. — 12  lamb  cutlets,  }  lb.  of  butter,  4  fowls*  livers,  4  cocks' 
combs,  20  mushroom  buttons,  pepper,  salt. 

Mode. — Clean  the  combs,  plunge  them  into  boiling  water,  rub  off  the 
outer  skin,  and  let  them  lie  in  water  for  3  or  4  hours.  Wipe^  and  mak# 
a  stew  with  the  livers,  mushrooms, 
a  little  butter,  stock  and  season- 
ing, cutting  them  all  up  into  pieces. 
Then  mix  the  stew  with  a  hot 
b6chamel  sauce,  or  some  butter 
made  into  a  paste  with  flour. 
Shape  and  trim  the  cutlets,  fry 
them  on  both  sides  with  a  little  butter,  adding  pepper  and  salt.  When 
done,  dr^n  off  the  butter,  gla^e  the  cutlets,  arrange  them  in  a  circle 
in  a  dish,  pour  the  stew  into  the  centre  and  serve. 

Tlma--io  minutes  for  the  cutlets.    Average  Cost,  zoi.  per  lb. 

Snfflcient  foz  6  to  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 
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2906- LEG  OF  MUTTON  A  LA  PROVENCALE. 

Ingredients.— A  leg  of  mutton  of  7  to  8  lbs.,  lardoons  of  fat  bacon  and  of 
ham,  a  few  anchovies,  parsley,  blanched  tarragon,  2  cloves  of  garlic,  thyme, 
chopped  onions,  2  or  3  bay  leaves,  coarse  pepper,  salt,  i  pint  of  olive  oil, 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  su£Bciently  to  make  it 
quite  tender,  cut  off  the  shank  bone,  lift  the  skin  partly  without  injnring 
it,  and  lard  the  leg  with  the  lardoons  of  bacon  and  ham,  some  strips  of 
anchovies,  and  bits  of  parsley  and  blanched  tarragon,  and,  if  not  objected 
to,  a  few  strips  of  garlic.  Place  in  an  earthenware  pan  some  th3nne,  parsle}*, 
chopped  onions,  2  or  3  bay-leaves,  coarse  pepper  and  a  little  salt,  pour 
over  it  half  a  pint  of  olive  oil  and  the  vinegar.  Allow  the  leg  of  mntton 
to  lie  in  this  marinade  2  to  3  hours,  turning  it  frequently.  Then  take  it 
out,  spread  over  it  the  herbs,  ftc,  of  the  marinade,  covering  them  over 
with  the  skin.  Wrap  up  in  buttered  paper  and  roast  at  a  brisk  fire.  Re- 
move the  paper  and  serve. 

Time.—About  2  hours.    Average  Ooet,  8ff.  per  lb. 

Bni&oient  for  10  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

2907.~DUCK  AUX  OLIVE& 

Ingredient8.~i  large  duck,  i  lb.  of  French  olives,  2  oz.  of  butter, 
some  parsley,  fine  onions,  flour  and  salt,  ^  pint  of  stockt  t  glass  of  light 
French  white  wine  (Sauteme,  Chablis,  &c.),  i  blade  of  pounded  mace, 
2  or  3  cloves,  4  or  5  whole  pepper,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  bacon. 

Mode. — Blanch  the  olivesj  cut  them  off  the  stones  in  spirals,  and 
simmer  them  till  done  in  a  little  stock  and  white  wine.  Brown  some 
onions  in  butter  with  a  pinch  of  flour  and  salt,  place  the  duck  in  this  with 
its  dripping,  after  roasting  for  not  more  than  20  minutes.  Put  over  a 
slow  fire,  adding  the  bacon,  parsley  and  spice  and  a  little  stock,  turn  the 
duck  over  in  this  gravy  and  baste.  When  nearly  done,  add  a  bit  of  sugar 
and  the  olives  prepared  as  above.  Serve  up  the  duck  with  the  olive  sauce 
round  it 

Time.— 40  minutes.   Average  Cost,  4^.  ^ 

BoiBcient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  firom  November  to  February. 

2908.-FRIED  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Ingredientfl.--2  large  cauliflowers,  salt,  water  (x  tablespoonfnl  of  salt  to 
2  quarts  of  water),  a  or.  of  butter,  i  teaspoonfnl  of  olive  oil,  8  dessertspoon- 
fuls of  flour,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  ^  pint  vinegar. 


Baked  Aubergines.  127^ 

Mode: — Trim  and  cleanse  the  cauliflowers  in  the  usual  way,  and  half 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  Melt  the  butter  with  a  little  hot  water,  stir 
in  the  flour,  oil  and  salt,  making  a 
batter  which  will  run  from  the 
spoon;  mix  lightly  with  it  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  up. 
Drain  the  cauliflowers  thoroughly, 
divide  them  into  branches  and 
shake  the  branches  well  in  the 
vinegar,  seasoned  with    salt    and  'R»kd  cAULii-xowfcKs. 

pepper;  then  fry  them  in  the  batter,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  stick 
to  each  other.  Serve  them  in  pyramid  shape,  placing  on  the  suininit 
some  sprigs  of  parsley  fried  in  the  same  batter. 

Time.— Altogether  ^  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  October. 

2909.-BAKED  AUBERGINES. 

Ingredients. — 4  medium-sized  aubergines  (the  dark  violet  are  the  best), 
12  mushroom  buttons,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  fat  bacon  minced,  i  tea- 
spoonful  of  olive  oil,  6  minced  shalots,  a  little  minced  parsley,  salt,  pepper, 
bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Wash  and  cut  the  aubergines  in  two,  lengthwise,  remove  half 
of  the  pulp,  and  add  the  mushrooms  chopped  flue,  or  bread-crumbs 
soaked  in  stock,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  pulp,  fry  this  with  the  butter,  oil, 
shalots  and  parsley.  When  done,  All  up  the  halves  of  aubergines  with 
this  forcemeat,  smooth  and  bread-crumb  the  top,  bake  for  half  an  hour, 
or,  better,  broil  carefully  on  a  slow  fire ;  brown  over  and  serve. 

Time.--J  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  6  to  8  persons. 

Seasonable  in  Autumn. 

29io.~BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  SAUTES. 

Ingredients,— 2  lbs.  of  sprouts,  water,  salt  (a  tablespoonful  to  2  quarts^, 
a  small  pinch  of  soda,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  i  dessertspoonful  flour,  grated  nut* 
meg,  lemon -juice,  shalots,  parsley,  pepper. 

Mode. — ^Trim,  clean  and  wash  the  sprouts,  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water  and  salt,  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  take  them 
out,  drain  and  fry  them  (moving  the  pan  about  all  the  time)  in  clarified 
butter  with  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  shalots,  a  dessertspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a  little  pepper.  When  they  are  of  a  golden  hue,  dish  and 
pour  over  them  a  sauce  blonde^  made  as  follows : — Make  half  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  smooth  with  a  little  stock,  add  it,  over  the  fire,  to  a 
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quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg.  Keep  stining 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  add  finally 
a  very  little  lemon-juice. 

Time  for  boiling,  lo  to  12  minutes.    Average  CrOBt,  i5. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Beaionable  from  November  to  Marchi 

2911.— PERDREAUX  POIl^S. 

{Stewed  Partridge,) 
Ingredient8.~2  partndges,  i  lemon,  some  fat  bacon,  2  carrots  and  1 
onions  sliced,  i  onion  with  2  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a  little  thyme,  parsley,  salt 
and  pepper,  2  bay  leaves,  i   glass  of  white  French  wine,  i  pint  of  stock, 
butter. 

Mode. — Truss  the  birds  without  the  heads,  put  a  small  lump  of  butter 
inside,  and  skewer  the  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  it ;  place  two 

slices  of  lemon  on  the  breast  of  each, 
and  cover  over  with  a  slice  of  ba 
bacon.  Put  the  birds  thus  prepared 
into  a  stewpan  with  all  the  other  in- 
gredients, simmer  i  hour,  drain,  and 
take  off  the  fat  and  lemon  just  b^re 
serving.  Strain  the  gravy,  remove  ail 
URDREAux  roiLis.  ^^  £^^^  thickeu  with  a  little  e^agnde, 

or  butter  and  flour  made  into  a  paste.    Put  the  sauce  under  the  birds  and 
garnish  with  stewed  mushrooms  or  a  pur6e  of  green  peas. 
Time.— I  hour.    Average  Coet,  25. 6d.  to  45. 6d.  per  pair. 
Sufficient  for  an  entree. 
Seasonable  from  ist  September  to  March. 

2912.---WOODCOCK  A  LA  CASSEROLE. 

Ingredients.— 2  woodcocks,  bacon,  parsley,  shalots,  2  eggs,  i  glass  cf 
white  French  wine  (Sauterne  or  Chablis),  pepper,  salt. 

Mode.— Draw  the  birds,  make  a  forcemeat  by  adding  to  the  traDs  a 
little  bacon,  parsley  and  shalot  aU  chopped  fine," the  3rolks  of  two  eg^^. 
pepper  and  salt.  Stuff  the  birds,  sew  them  up  and  truss  as  for  roasting. 
Put  some  slices  of  bacon  in  a  stewpan,  place  the  birds  on  them  and  let  them 
stew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  add  the  wine.  The  birds  should  be 
a  little  underdone.  When  ready,  serve  with  the  sauce  round  them,  add- 
ing to  the  latter  a  few  drops  of  vinegar. 

Time. — About  20  minutes.    Average  Cost,  35.  each. 

Sufficient  for  a  dish. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  February. 
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2913— NOUGATS  A  LA  CR^ME. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  sweet  almonds  (or  \  lb.  of  sweet  and  \  lb.  of 
bitter  almonds),  i  lb.  of  white  sifted  sugar,  i  pint  of  whipped  cream,  some 
strawberries  or  crystallised  fruit. 

Mode. — Blanch  and  peel  the  almonds,  wash  and  dry  them.  Then  cut 
them  into  slices  lengthways  (each  almond  into  5  or  6  slices),  and  dr>' 
them  in  a  very  slow  oven,  without  allowing  them  to  turn  colour.  Put  the 
sugar  in  a  preserving  pan  or  lined  saucepan,  melt  it,  stirring  gently  with 
a  wooden  spoon  to  prevent  catching.  When  a  fine  yellow  colour,  throw 
in  gradually  the  almonds,  which  will  have  been  kept  hot,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Take  off  the  fire  and  complete 
the  mixing  thoroughly.  Have  ready 
a  number  of  patty  pans  and  a  tin 
plate,  all  oiled  or  buttered.  Take  a 
spoonful  at  a  time  of  the  almond  and 

sugar  nougat,  flatten  on  the  plate  as  ^„„^„^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

thm  as  possible,  usmg  a  lemon  to 

flatten  with,  and  line  the  patty  pans,  pressing  against  the  sides  with  the 
lemon  or  a  thoroughly  clean  carrot.  Rapidity  is  required  in  this  opera- 
tion, as  the  nougat  cools  quickly.  When  cold  turn  the  nougat  moulds  out 
of  the  patty  tins,  fill  them  with  whipped  cream  slightly  flavoured  with 
vanilla,  and  place  a  strawberry  or  raspberry  or  similar  crystalUsed  fruit  on 
the  top  of  each.    Serve  on  a  napkin. 

Time.— About  J  hour  for  stirring  the  nougat.    Average  Cost,  3^. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 

29I4.-MIROTON  OF  APPLES- 

Ingredients.— 12  good-sized  apples,  J  lb.  of  apple  and  J  lb.  of  apricot 
marmalade^  2  lemons,  i  glass  of  brandy,  \  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  i  teaspoonful 
of  grated  cinnamon. 

Mode. — Mix  the  apple  and  apricot  marmalade  together,  and  pile  in  the 
centre  of  a  fire-proof  plate.  Peel,  core  and  slice  the  apples  evenly,  and 
soak  for  3  to  4  hours  in  the  other  ingredients.  Then  drain  the  slices  of 
apple  and  arrange  them  symmetrically  around  and  above  the  mound  of 
marmalade,  so  as  to  form  a  dome.  Half  an  hour  before  serving,  put  the 
dish  in  the  oven,  and  take  care  that  the  apples  are  of  a  good  colour. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  8</. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  Februar>% 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
OENSRAL  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  GERMAN  OOOXERT. 

2916.  Cookery  in  Oennanym—ln  these  days  the  facilities  offered  for 
travelling  are  so  jtreat  that  visiting  the  continent  comes  within  the  reach  d 
many  of  us.  Indeed,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  other  countries,  formeriy 
unknown  quantities  to  most  of  us.  are  now  familiar,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
lands  mix  so  freely  with  us  that  ^'e  cannot  but  acquire  some  of  their  hubits  and 
customs.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  that  claim  our  attention  in  foreign 
countries  there  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  us  wherever  we  may  be, 
namely,  cooking. 

The  cookery  books  of  the  present  day  teem  with  foreign  recipes,  but  un- 
fortunately, unless,  indeed,  in  larger  establishments,  but  few  of  them  are  eter 
tried,  our  English  cooks  adhering  obstinately  to  their  own  manner  of  preparing 
dishes,  and  mistresses,  after  a  slight  struggle  pr  twg,  giving  up  the  matter  in 
despair.  Prepared  food  we  all  must  have,  but  how  great  is  tne  difference  in 
the  preparation  we  well  know. 

Many  of  us  on  first  goin^  abroad  find  fatilt  with  most  of  the  dishes  set  before 
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us,  often  declining  this  thing  or  that,  without  so  much  as  tasting  it,  simply 
because  it  is  cooked  in  a  manner  different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  Many  a  delicious  morsel  has  thus  been  cast  aside,  which  later  on 
is  frequently  much  appreciated  by  the  very  individual  who  rejected  it  at  first. 
The  best  course  is  to  make  a  point  of  tasting  everything  offered  to  one,  and  with 
unprejudiced  mind  and  palate  to  select  the  best,  find  out  how  the  dish  is  prepared, 
and  try  it  in  one's  own  home.  One  thmg  is  certain,  that  in  England  cookery 
in  general  offers  comparatively  little  variety,  and  in  these  days  of  internationalism 
we  should  do  well  to  learn  from  our  foreign  neighbours. 

2916.  Variety  of  IH8lies.—X  great  contrast  is  offered  to  our  o^yn  in 
every-day  German  cookery,  for  example.  Here  the  soups,  roasts,  made  dishes, 
salads,  game,  sweets  and  cakes,  are  endless  in  number  and  variety.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  dishes,  for  the  goodness  of  which  I  can  vouch  however,  which 
might  never  find  attraction  for  the  British  palate.  Snail  soup,  for  instance- 
though  not  made,  be  it  remarked  by  the  way,  from  the  ordinary  snail  so  common 
amongst  us,  but  from  a  peculiarly  large,  white  snail,  carefully  fattened  on  flour — 
might  not  become  a  special  weakness  of  ours.  Nor  might  we  even  become 
enchanted  with  the  thighs  of  frogs— a  dish  generally  solely  accredited  to  the 
French— so  delicately  prepared  and  served  up  in  a  dainty  sauce  of  a  bright 
golden  colour ;  but  English  people  living  in  GermaBy  soon  take  kindly  to  the 
nutritious  food  of  the  country. 

The  knowledge  of  cookery  runs  through  all  classes,  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  girl's  education.  German  ladies  not  only  give  their  morning  orders  to  their 
cook,  but  supervise  personally  the  preparation  of  the  family  meal.  Without 
necessarily  themselves  putting  a  hand  to  the  actual  cooking,  they  are  careful  to 
watch  that  ingredients  are  rightly  and  properly  mixed,  and  that  stove  and  oven 
are  of  the  right  temperature.  j  *u    tr 

Our  acquaintance  with  these  facts  makes  us  often  in  England  regard  tne  liaus^ 
frau  as  a  sort  of  upper  housekeeper,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  her  extensive 
knowledge  of  cookery  is  only  a  part  of  a  thorough  general  education. 

2017.  A  Gertnan  hausetidfe  cannot  be  the  dupe  of  her  cook  through 
ignorance.  A  cook  is  quick  indeed  to  find  out  whether  her  mistress  is 
simply  capable  of  giving  an  order  to  send  up  some  sort  of  game  or  fish,  adding, 
"  with  the  right  sort  of  sauce,  you  know,"  or  whether  she  knows  all  about  the 
preparation  of  the  desired  article,  and  quick  indeed  also  is  the  said  cook  to  take 
advantage  of  any  ignorance  displayed.  . 

There  is  one  thing  certainly  which  may.  perhaps,  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  German  mistress  having  her  cook  under  close  supervision.  The  great 
majority  of  families  belonging  to  the  middle  class  in  Germany,  even  those  who 
may  be  termed  wealthy,  live  in  flats,  and  consequently  have  no  stairs  by  which 
to  descend  to  underground  kitchens,  or  to  climb  back  to  their  apartments. 

In  the  very  highest  class,  daughters  take  their  turn,  week  about,  in  super- 
intending  the  management,  thus  learning  housekeeping  and  cooking  from  early 
youth,  and  in  the  lower  class  also  few  indeed  are  the  workmen  engaged  in  out- 
door  employment  whose  wives  do  not  prepare  for  them  at  least  a  nutritious  hot 
soup,  consisting,  it  may  be,  only  of  vegetables,  peas,  lentils  and  the  like,  but  so 
carefully  seasoned  with  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  all  so  perfectly  blended  together 
that  it  might  satisfy  the  tastes  of  the  most  fastidious,  and  a  dish  of  smoking 
potatoes,  these  latter,  too,  fragrantly  perfumed  with  delicately-shred  onions,  fried 
gold  brown  in  a  little  butter,  bacon  fat,  or  oil. 

2018.  Oemians,  beingmuch  earlier  riaera  than  ourselves,  break  their 
fast  at  a  far  eariier  hour,  six  o'clock  being  no  uncommon  time  m  private  families 
for  the  first  meal,  which,  however,  is  not  set  out  with  the  same  c»re  and  attention 
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to  appearances  as  our  breakfast.  The  cloth  is  often  laid  without  mther  plates  or 
knives  and  forks,  a  bread  tray  full  of  hot  rolls,  and  the  steaming  coffee-pot  and 
jug  of  milk,  with  a  sugar  box— literally  a  box.  either  in  silver  or  japanned— form- 
ing all  its  decoration.  To  this  meal  the  family  seldom  sit  down  together,  each 
member  partaking  of  it  as  he  or  she  makes  his  or  her  first  appearance. 

About  ten  o'clock  there  is  a  sort  of  snatch  repast ;  in  the  summer  conststiog 
frequently  of  fruit  only,  in  the  winter  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats. 

Then  comes  theeonivalent  of  our  luncheon,  or  early  dinner,  either  at  twelve  or 
one  o'clock,  called  ttie  midday  meal  or  mittagessen.  This  is  the  heaviest  meal  of 
the  day,  and  consists  in  the  ordinary  every-day  course  of  soup,  houHli  flanked 
with  all  kinds  of  good  pickles  and  sauces  made  at  home,  a  roast  of  some  kind, 
two  vegetables  and  a  sweet. 

Next  follows  the  four  o'clock  coffee,  at  which  uninvited  guests  constantly 
tumble  in ;  hence,  perhaps,  its  familiar  term  caffeehlatschs,  or  coffee  gossip.  At 
this  meal  substantial  cakes  are  generally  in  abundance,  and  here  let  me  note  a 
difference  between  Germans  and  ourselves. 

2919.  German  Cakes.— -in  these  days  Englishwomen  who  do  not  employ 
professed  cooks  often  buy  their  cakes,  not  to  mention  pastry,  at  the  pastry- 
cook's or  grocer's.     In  Germany,  every  household  makes,  or  can  make,  its  own 

Clain  cakes  and  rich  cakes,  bread  tarts  and  foam  tarts — the  foam  being  a  covn- 
ination  of  white  of  egg  and  sifted  sugar— as  well  as  open  tarts,  not  made  with 
preserve  as  ours  are,  but  of  the  lightest  dough  rolled  out  and  cut  into  long  cr 
round  shapes  and  thickly  overlaid  Mrith  fresh  fruit,  sprinkled  with  sagar  and 
currants,  none  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  being  lost,  but  permeating  the  crust  an<i 
making  it  most  appetising. 

2920.  iS>iii>per. —Half-past  seven  of  eight  is  the  hour  of  supper,  or  nackUssfn. 
served  hot  or  cold  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer-time  in 
Southern  Germany  it  often  consists  of  so-called  "  thick  milk  **  only. 

The  milk  is  taken  fresh  from  the  cow,  and,  being  placed  in  large  stone  jars, 
carried  to  the  cellar.  Here  it  is  carefully  watched  day  by  day»  say  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  taken  forth  quite  solid.  The  mass  of  cream,  often  Xvo 
inches  thick,  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  jar,  placed  in  a  tureen,  made  quite 
smooth  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then  the  milk  broken  up  and  added  spoonful  by 
spoonful  until  the  whole  is  perfectly  smooth.  This  is  served  up  with  grated 
bread-crumbs,  powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  is  really  most  delicious. 

In  winter  the  suppers  are  heavier ;  often  hot  soup,  wurst  of  course,  varying 
from  the  ordinary  pork  sausage,  to  every  kind  of  delicate  brawn,  galantine,  liver 
pAte,  and  tiny  sausage,  made  for  the  most  part  at  home. 

2921.  Late  dinner's  are  not  customary  in  the  Fatherland,  that  is  to 
say  invitations  are  issued  for  a  supper,  but  there  is  in  reality  very  little  difference 
either  in  the  hour  or  arrangements  of  the  table.  Frequently,  however — a  &ct 
which  would  shock  many  an  English  mind — ^tea  and  cakes  make  the  first  course, 
with  cold  viands,  upon  which  follow  varieties  of  hot  entrees  and  sweets,  and  this 
in  the  very  highest  circles  also. 

With  regard  to  the  table  arrangements,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  the  supper-table  being  laid  out  very  much  as  our  own  dinner- 
tables  are,  decorated  with  flowers  and  shining  glass  and  plate.  In  the  matter  of 
carving  we  do  not  resemble  the  Germans.  In  the  Fatherland,  either  m  familU 
or  at  small  parties,  the  master  of  the  house  cuts  up  the  whole  of  the  joint  that  i<i 
set  before  him,  upon  which  it  is  handed  round  the  table.  Poultry,  too,  is  dissected 
in  the  same  way  and  handed  round,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  thedan^teis  of 
the  house  to  wait  on  the  guests  at  one  side  of  the  table,  wl^st  the  parlour-maid 
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or  footman  waits  at  the  other.    At  larger  parties,  as  with  us.  the  carving  is  done 
at  the  sideboard  or  in  the  kitchen. 

2922.  A  Oerman  kitehetk  is  a  picture  of  cleanliness,  with  its  large, 
shining  stove,  and  its  rows  of  glowing  copper,  tinned  and  enamelled  vessels 
ranged  in  perfect  order  and  flanJced  by  a  host  of  wooden  spoons,  colanders, 
^Rg'poachers  and  the  like.  German  cooks  are  scrupulously  attentive  to  the 
cleansing  of  their  vegetables,  frequently  using  a  large  tub  of  water  in  washing  a 
lettuce. 

AVith  all  their  predilection  for  cake  making,  Germans  seldom  make  bread  at 
home.  How  well  German  bakers  perform  their  task  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  employed  in  London,  and  none  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Germany 
are  ignorant  of  the  variety  of  brown  bread  and  white,  and  rolls  of  every  com- 
plexion. Still,  mavbe  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  few  to  taste  the  Commissbrod 
or  black  soldiers'  bread,  baked  in  huge  round  loaves,  their  surface  shining  in 
blackness.  A  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way,  but  it  is  not  positively  nasty.  The 
best  way  to  try  it  is  to  cut  it  into  the  thinnest  of  slices,  which  maybe  interlarded 
between  white  bread  and  butter. 

2923,  Cotitrasting  German  with  English  cooket*y,  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  differences  between  the  two  consists  in  the  more  constant  use 
of  seasoning  of  every  description  employed  in  the  former.  We  mean 
seasoning  principally  with  fresh  or  dried  herbs  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  meats  and  vegetables  which  we  at  home  look  upon  as  ready  for  the  table, 
would  be  considered  in  Germany  to  be  only  half-prepared.  For  example,  all 
that  we  deem  necessary  is  to  shake  salt  over  a  joint  and  let  the  fire  do  the 
rest.  What  can  be  better  than  a  joint  of  English  prime  roast  beef,  if  roasted  ? 
But  in  our  time  the  greater  part  of  the  meat  is  not  roasted,  but  baked,  and 
consequently  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  flavour.  This,  scientific  seasoning  would 
more  than  compensate  for. 

Possibly  the  fact  of  foreign  beef  and  mutton  being  on  the  whole  inferior  to 
our  own,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  more  trouble  being  taken  by  the  French 
and  Germans  to  make  it  palatable.  At  any  rate.  German  cooks  do  take  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  every  kind  of  meat  Joints  to  be  roasted, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  wiped  and  deprived  of  everv  little  bit  of  superfluous 
fat,  gristle,  or  any  unsightly  scrap,  are  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  herbs, 
selected  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  meat  to  be  dressed.  Then  onion, 
allspice,  pepper  and  salt,  occasionally,  too,  cloves,  are  placed  in  the  pan,  and  the 
joint  is  basted  frequently  with  the  gravy  thus  flavoured,  all  of  which  adds  a  re- 
fined and  delicate  savour  to  its  taste. 

In  the  matter  of  vegetables,  too.  their  manner  is  more  artistic  than  our  own. 
At  home  we  are  quite  satisfied,  for  instance,  with  a  delicate  savoy  cabbage  the- 
roughly  boiled  in  salt  7nd  water.  Were  we,  however,  to  taste  that  same  cabbage 
after  a  German  handling,  with  the  addition  of  shalbt  delicately  fried  in  clarified 
butter,  pepper,  parsley,  and  just  a  soupgon  of  flour,  many  would  not  care  to  eat  it 
again  dressed  in  simple  fashion. 

We  English  are  rather  liable  to  call  German  cookery  greasy,  but  how  many  of  us 
can  judge  of  it  only  by  what  we  get  in  hotels,  probably  at  a  table-d'hdte,  where  tlie 
dishes  have  become  cooled  before  they  ever  reach  us.  It  is  in  the  private  houses 
that  the  real  excellence  of  German  cooking  would  be  appreciated  by  all  who  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it. 

Germans  enjoy  good  appetites,  and  are  certainly  highly  critical  in  the  matter  of 
cooking.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  hospitable  people,  and  a  German 
hausfrau  will  undergo  any  amount  of  trouble  in  order  to  produce  some  exquisite 
dish  for  a  friend's  arrival.    On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Germans 
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live  better  than  we  do.  Their  mode  of  cooking  is,  taken  all  round,  more  expensive, 
but  here  again  their  wonderful  management  and  thrift  comes  in. 

2924.  Jffcofloif»y.~We  in  England  have  no  idea  of  their  capabilities  of 
saving  at  every  turn.  Contrary  to  our  English  custom,  meat  is  cut  up  into  very 
small  joints,  a  circumstance  highly  beneficial  to  families  where  there  are  few 
members.  A  German  housekeeper  is  not  likely,  if  she  asks  for  one  pound  of  rump 
steak,  to  carry  away  two,  simply  because  the  butcher  should  happen,  either  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally,  to  make  the  heavier  weight  Clarifiecl  butter,  of  which 
a  large  quantity  is  used  in  itie  preparation  of  almost  everything,  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  summer  when  butter  is  at  its  cheapest.  A  large  quantity  of  one  day's 
churning  is  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  copper  vessel  and  allowed  to  simmer  gdtly. 
being  continually  skimmed  until  all  the  dross  is  removed,  when  it  is  poured  off 
clear  as  water,  and  stored  away  in  stone  jars  until  wanted.  This  butter  will 
keep  six  or  eight  months.  Eggs,  new-laid,  are  rubbed  over  with  salad  oil  and 
put  away  by  the  hundred,  at  a  season  when  their  average  cost  does  not  exceed 
Sk'-  a  dozen,  whereas  their  winter  price  might  be  almost  double.  Eggs  thus 
treated  will  Veep  six  months.  Another  instance.  We  in  England,  when  making 
apple  jelly,  peel  the  apples  and  throw  away  the  peels.  In  Germany  the  jelly  is 
maide  from  tne  peel  ot  apples  and  the  fruit  itself  is  utilised  for  tarts  or  compdte. 

Stewed  fruit  is  frequently  used  at  German  tables  as  a  substitute  for  a  second 
vegetable.  With  roast  pork,  for  example,  a  huge  basin  of  stewed  plums  generally 
makes  its  appearance,  instead  of  the  small  sauce  boat  of  apple  sauce  to  which  we 
treat  the  jomt.  Apple  compdte  is  served  in  the  same  way  with  roast  veal  or 
fowl.  Ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  are,  generally  speaking,  stufiied  with  chestnuts 
and  spices,  instead  of  sage  and  onions,  or  lemon  stufiing  such  as  we  use  at 
home. 

.  A  great  institution  in  German  cooking  are  nudiln,  a  sort  of  macaroni.  There 
are  nudeln  of  every  kind,  size  and  shape.  Nudeln  for  soups,  nudeln  to  be  eaten 
with  roast  meat,  especially  veal,  and  nudeln  as  a  sweet,  to  be  eaten  with  firuit. 

Perhaps  as  great  a  delicacy  as  any  to  be  met  with  is  the  marinitrt  or  pickled  fi^ 
of  all  kinds,  which  is  to  be  procured  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  the  DeliaUesu* 
Handlung  (Delicacies  Warehouses)  throughout  Germany.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  national  linsensuppt,  sauirbratm,  sauitkraut,  ttwrsf  and  nueUln,  but  few  of  us  have 
ever  tried  the  preparation  even  of  these  in  our  own  homes.  The  recipes  sub- 
joined of  dishes  in  frequent  use  amongst  the  Germans  are  well  worth  trying, 
and  none  of  us  would  regret  the  introduction  of  them  into  our  home  menu. 


RECIPES   FOR  GERMAN   COOKERY, 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

2925.-LENTIL  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  green  German  lentils  (not  Egyptian),  2  oz.  of 
butter,  I  quart  of  liquor  in  which  a  joint  of  pickled  pork  has  been  boiled, 
2  or  3  cloves  of  garlic,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Boil  the  lentils  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  to  prevent  their 
turning  black,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  pour  off  the  water ;  add  a 
vei*y  small  quantity  of  fresh  water,  2  oz.  of  clarified  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  simmer  gently  till  quite  soft.  Stir  in  i  quart  of  the  liquor  and 
add  2  or  3  cloves  of  garlic,  or  some  slices  of  onion  which  have  been 
thoroughly  fried  in  butter. 

Time.—4  hours.    Average  Cost,  6</.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  in  winter. 


2926.-WHITE  WINE  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — 2  dessertspoonfuls  of  finest  flour,  6  yolks  of  eggs,  i  pint 
of  light  white  Rhine  wine,  i  pint  of  water,  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  some 
slices  of  lemon. 

Mode. — Mix  the  flour  carefully  with  the  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  add 
the  wine,  the  water  well  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  two  or  three  slices  of 
lemon,  removing  the  pips.  Pour  the  mixture  into  an  enamelled  saucepan 
over  a  strong  fire,  and  whip  briskly  until  it  just  reaches  boiling  point.  If 
allowed  to  boil,  the  soup  will  curdle.  Then  turn  it  rapidly  into  a  tureen. 
A  little  nutmeg  may  be  added,  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth 
may  be  thrown  in  spoonfuls  over  the  soup.    The  tureen  must  be  quickly 
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covered,  when  the  steam  will  be  sufficient  to  cook  the  white  of  egg. 
Serve  up  with  rusks  or  toast. 

Time.— Till  the  soup  reaches  boiling  point.  Average  Oost|  2S.  per 
quart. 

Sofflcient  for  6  persons.    Seasonable  at  M  times. 

2927.— TOMATO  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  butter,  i  large  onion,  2  or  3  large  tomatoes,  2 
French  rolls,  i  quart  of  stock,  salt  and  pepper. 

Mode. — SUce  the  onion  and  fry  it  pale  yellow  in  the  butter,  cut  the 
tomatoes  in  quarters  and  the  rolls  into  slices,  put  these  into  the  butter, 
adding  pepper  and  salt,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  6  plates  of  soop.  Boil 
for  li  hour,  then  strain  through  a  tammy,  and  add  i  quart  of  good  boiling 
stock. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  6d.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  in  September  and  October. 

2928.— MARINIERTE  HERINGE. 

(Pickkd  Hirrings.) 
Ingredients. — 12  salt  herrings,  i  pint  of  milk,  i  oz.  of  white  pepper,  i 
nutmeg,  8  shalots,  12  peppercorns,  a  few  small 
onions,  a  little  thyme,  some  bay  leaves,  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Scale  the  herrings,  take  out  the 
roes,  without,  however,  cutting  open  the  fish ; 
wash  thoroughly  and  lay  the  fish  in  milk  for 
2  days,  to  draw  out  the  salt.    Bmise  the  in- 
gredients fine  together,  and  stuff  each  fish  with 
HARiNiERTB  HERiNoc.        ^  portiou  of  thc  mixturc.    Then  place  the 
herrings  in  layers  in  an  earthen  jar ;  cover  with  small  onions,  thyme  and 
bay  leaves.    Stir  the  roes  smooth  with  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  and  pour 
over  the  fish. 
Average  Cost,  2s. 
Seasonable  firom  August  to  March. 

Note. — Other  fish,  such  as  salmon,  carp,  eel,  &c.,  may  be  treated  in  this  wav, 
only  the  fresh  fish  must  first  be  lightly  fiied. 

2929.-HADDOCK  WITH  ASPARAGUS. 
Ingredients.— I  large,  thick  haddock,  about  50  asparagus,  6  02.  of 
Imtter,  a  eggs,  i  pint  of  stock,  grated  bread-crumbs,  2  rusks,  grated  nut- 
meg, mace,  salt. 
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Mode.— Cleahde  the  fish,  taking  out  the  bones,  ^alt  and  cut  it  into  slices. 
Beat  up  €Ln  egg  with  grated  nutmeg,  and  after  wiping  the  slices  dry,  dip 
them  into  the  egg^  and  then  on  both  sides  into  grated  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  light  brown  in  hot,  clarified  butter.  Cut  off  the  heads  of  the  asparagus, 
and  boil  the  rest  until  done,  in  salt  and  water.  Put  the  boiled  asparagus 
with  half  a  pint  of  good  stock,  2  oz,  of  butter,  2  rusks  and  a  little  mace  into 
a  stewpan ;  lay  the  slices  of  fish  and  heads  of  asparagus  in  the  mixture, 
and  stew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  lemon- 
juice  may  be  added. 

Time.— i  hour.    Average  Cost,  3s. 

Sufficient  for  5  persons. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September. 

2930.-BAKED  PIKE  WITH  SOUR  CREAM. 

Ingredients.— I  pike,  5  oz.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  sour  cream,  a  little  stock, 
2  onions,  2  bay  leaves,  salt  and  lemon. 

Moda—Scale  and  clean  the  pike,  cut  it  into  slices  and  lay  it  in  an 
earthenware  dish.  To  3  lbs.  of  fish  add  5  oz.  of  butter,  2  sliced  onions, 
2  bay  leaves,  some  salt,  i  pint  of  sour  cream,  and  bake  20  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven,  frequently  pouring  the  mixture  over  the  fish,  and  covering  it  with 
grated  rusk  or  bread-crumbs.  Before  serving  up,  add  a  small  quantity 
of  good  boiling  stock  and  lemon-juice.  Remove  the  bay  leaves  and 
slices  of  onion. 

Time.— 20  minutes.    Average  Cost.— Seldom  bought. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

2931.-LEBER     KLOSZE. 

{Liver  Dumplings,    An  Entree.) 

Ingredients.— I  calf  s  liver,  2  oz.  of  bacon,  4  eggs,  7  oz.  of  bread,  grated 
nutmeg,  butter,  suet,  onions,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Skin  a  calf's  liver  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve ;  put  it  in  a  basin 
with  the  bacon  finely  chopped,  4  whole  eggs,  7  oz.  of  white  bread  cut  into 
dice  and  fried  in  butter  and  suet,  grated  ^^ 

nutmeg,  pepper,  salt  and  finely-diopped  ^^*SL 

onions  to  taste;  mix  well  tog^er  with 
half  a  teacup  of  cold  water,  adding  suffi- 
cient fiour  to  bind  the  dumplings.  Test 
the  mixture  by  throwing  a  small  piece  into 
boiling  water ;  it  should  hold  together  and 
yet  be  very  light.    A  little  flour  or  water  "^"^  '^^'^^• 

may  have  to  be  added.    Make  the  dumplings  the  size  of  an  apple  and  boil 
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them  moderately  in  salt  and  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  S^rve  up 
with  bread*cmmbB  fried  in  batter  and  saet,  and  a  sauce  of  melted  batter 
thickened  with  grated  potato.  These  dumplings  are  eaten  alone  or  wittl 
Sauerkraut 

Tim6.-*i  hour.   Average  Gost,  3$. 

Suffloient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  October. 

2932. -FRANKFURTER  BRATWURST. 

(Frankfort  Sausages,) 

Ingredients. — 2  lbs.  of  tender,  lean  pork,  i  lb.  of  fat,  mace,  CM-iander 
seed,  pepper,  salt,  claret,  and  sausage  skins. 

Mode. — Chop  the  lean  and  6it  pork  very  fine,  add  the  other  ingredients 
to  taste,  mix  with  claret  to  the  consistency  of  sausage-meat,  and  fill  the  skins. 
These  sausages  are  always  gently  boiled  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
either  in  beer  (not  too  bitter)  or  water,  enough  to  cover  them,  before  being 
fried  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  hot  butter.  They  may  be  served  op  with 
apple  sauce  well  sweetened  and  spiced  with  cinnamon. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  lod.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

2933.— DELICATE  VEAL  FRICASSEE. 

(An  Entrie.) 

Ingredients. — Breast  of  veal,  2  oz.  of  butter,  z  sweetbread,  a  few 
mushrooms  and  asparagus,  a  few  thin  sausages,  parsley  root,  mace, 
lemon,  i  egg^  grated  rusk  or  bread-crumbs,  salt. 

Mode. — Bone  and  beat  the  meat,  cut  it  into  convenient-sized  pieces ; 
wash  them  and  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  some  cold  water  on  the  fire, 
Until  the  water  comes  to  a  boil,  then  take  out  the  pieces,  pour  cold  water 
over  them  and  thoroughly  dry  them.  Heat  2  oz.  of  butter  in  a  stewpan, 
let  the  meat  stew  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  make  the  gravy  required,  salt,  parsley  root  cut  into  sHces  x  inch  long, 
mushrooms  to  taste,  cover  close  and  simmer  gently  for  i^  hour.  The 
following  to  be  added  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving  up ;  i  sii'eet- 
bread,  some  boiled  heads  of  asparagus,  some  small  causages,  slices  of 
lemon,  mace,  and  grated  rusk  or  bread-crumb.  Before  serving,  add  the 
yolk  <k  I  egg  and  garnish  with  forcemeat  balls  either  of  meat  or  crab, 
boiled  in  salt  and  water. 

Time.— 1}  hour.    Average  Cost,  is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  to  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  till  October. 


SaaerbruicHi  ligi 

2934.-BAKED  SADDLE   OF  LAMB. 

Ingredients. — Saddle  of  young  lamb,  shalots,  marjoram,  rosemary,  2 
or  3  bay  leaves,  cloves,  4  or  5  juniper  berries,  pepper,  salt,  lard 00ns, 
i  pint  of  vinegar,  J  pint  of  claret. 

Mode. — Skin  the  saddle  and  rub  it  thoroughly  inside  and  out  with  the 
following  mixture;: — Shalots,  marjoram,  rosemary,  2  or  3  bay  leaves,  all 
chopped  fine  together,  cloves,  pepper,  and  4  or  5  crushed  juniper  berries. 
Put  the  saddle  in  an  earthenware  pan,  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  vinegar 
and  half  a  pint  of  claret,  and  let  it  remain  4  days  in  this  liquor,  frequently 
turning  it.  Then  lard  it,  and  bake  it  in  an  earthenware  pan,  carefully 
basting  it  and  adding  a  little  salt,  for  i  to  1 J  hour. 

Time.— I  to  i  J  hour.    Average  Cost,  15.  2d,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  till  September. 

2935.-SAUERBRATEN. 

(Sour  Roast,) 

Ingredients.— 5  to  6  lbs.  of  the  inside  fillet  of  the  sirloin  or  of  the  rump 
of  good  fat  beef,  i  quart  of  beer  vinegar  or  mild  vinegar,  4  bay  leaves, 
2  nutmegs,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  suet,  1  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  salt, 
pepper,  ground  cloves,  2  small  carrots,  3  or  4  good-sized  onions,  a  piece 
of  the  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  small  cupful  of  fresh  cream. 

Mode. — Wash  the  meat,  lay  it  in  the  vinegar  boiled  with  the  bay  leaves 
and  grated  nutmegs  ;  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  3  to  4  days  in  summer,  and 
8  to  10  in  winter,  frequently  turning  it  with  a  wooden  fork.  Before  cook- 
ing, lard  with  lardoons  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper  and  ground 
cloves.  Scatter  a  little  salt  over  the  meat,  and  brown  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  butter  and  suet,  adding  the  flour. 
When  a  golden  brown,  pour  in  sideways 
suflicient  boiling  water  to  cover  the  meat. 
Cover  up  the  pot,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
add  the  carrots,  onions  and  brown  bread. 
Cover  the  pot  again,  weighting  the  cover, 
and  let  the  whole  simmer  for  2  to  2i 

hours,  adding  the  cream  half  an  hour  before  serving.  Take  out  the  meat, 
put  it  in  a  hot  plate  in  the  oven,  whilst  the  gravy  is  prepared.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  flour,  or  thin  with  water  or  milk  if  too  sour,  according  to 
necessity ;  pass  through  a  sieve,  bring  to  a  boil,  pour  a  little  over  the 
meat,  and  serve  the  re$t  up  in  a  sauce^bqat. 

Time.— 2i  to  2}  hours.   Average  Cost^  Z5. 4^.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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2936.— CHICKENS. 
(Ordinary  German  Fashkm.) 

Ingredients.— 2  chickens,  lardoons,  French  rolls,  bread-cmmbs,  3  or. 
of  butter,  i  middle-sized  onion,  i  egg,  parsley,  thyme,  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  I  small  cup  of  cream. 

Mode.— Stuff  the  birds  with  a  stuffing  made  of  French  rolls,  a  little 
butter,  egg,  fine-shredded  onion,  parsley,  thyme,  grated  lemon-peel ;  next 
lard  and  bread-crumb  them,  placing  a  piece  of  fat  over  the  breast,  that 
they  may  not  become  too  brown.  Place  the  chickens  in  a  stewpan  with 
I  oz.  of  butter,  leave  uncovered  for  a  short  time,  then  cover  and  bake 
for  i^  hour.  Half  an  hour  before  serving,  add  the  cream,  and  baste 
thoroughly  over  a  hotter  fire. 

Time.— li  hour.    Average  Gost,  5^. 

Bnffloient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round;  scarce  in  spring. 

2937.-SAUERKRAUT. 

XngredianlB.— 4  Ibe.  o[  sauerkraut,  2  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz.  of  lard,  2  oz. 

of  suet,  grated  potato,  juniper  berries, 
caraway  seeds,  salt 

Mode.— Melt  the  butter,  lard  and 
suet  in  a  stewpan»  with  a  little  water, 
..^    salt  if  necessary,  and,  tied  in  a  little 
SAUBURAVT.  bi^g^  ^  fcw  junipcr  berries  and  cara. 

way  seeds ;  add  the  sauerkraut,  cover  close,  and  boil  quickly  for   i^  hour. 
Before  serving,  thicken  with  grated  potato  or  boiled  peas. 
Time. — li  hour.    Average  Oost,  yd.,  without  the  sauerkraut, 
Buffloient  for  6  persons. 
Seasonable  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

fiote.-^Sauerkraut  is  purchased  in  England  in  small  barrels.  It  is  simply 
cabbage  cut  very  fine,  pressed  into  exquisitely  clean  woodeo  barrels,  with  or 
witbont  salt — the  former  keeping  longer — and  allowed  to  ferment,  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  spices  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel. 

2938.-8TEWED  ASPARAGUa 
Ingredients.— 100  heads  of  asparagus,  3  oz.  of  bntter,  4  oz.  of  grated 
rusk  or  bread-cmmbs,  2  eggs,  a  little  maoe,  salt. 

Mode.— Scrape  the  asparagus,  cat  them  twice  across  into  equal  parts, 
lay  the  heads  aside,  and  boil  the  other  parts  till  half  tkwe.  Kext  pot  in 
a  stewpan  3  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  mace  and  salt,  then  M  tiie  asparagus, 
and  simmer  gently  for  i^  hour.    Shortly  beforeifis&ing,  add  4  oz.  of  grated 
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rusic  or  bread-crumbs,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.    Serve  up,  garnishing 
the  asparagus  with  forcemeat  balls,  and  pouring  the  thick  sauce  over. 

Time.— li  hour.   Average  Cost,  35. 

Sufficient  for  6  to  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  August. 

2939.~NUDELN. 

(German  Macaroni,) 

Ingredients. — ^  eggs,  flour,  milk^  2  oz.  of  butter,  grated  rusk. 

Mode. — With  4  eggs  and  4  dessertspoonfuls  of  milk,  mix  sufficient 
finest  flour  to  make  a  paste  ;  knead  on  a  paste  board,  constantly  shaking 
flour  over  it,until1t  becomes  a  stiff  dough.  Cut  into  four  pieces,  roll  out 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  throw  over  a  pole  to  dry.  When  dried  half  an  hour, 
cut  each  piece  again  in  4,  lay  the  pieces  upon  each  other,  roll  up  and  cut 
into  strips  the  width  of  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  shake  them  apart.  They  are  then 
ready  for  use,  but  can  be  kept  for  several 
weeks.  When  required,  boil  tender  in 
plenty  of  boiling  water  with  salt,  turn  into 
a  drainer,  and  pour  boiling  water  quickly 
over  them.  Serve  up  either  with  brown 
butter,  or  sauce  made  with  milk,  salt  and  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  and  cover 
over  with  grated  rusk,  or  a  portion  of  the  nudeln  fried  in  butter  until  it  has 
become  crisp  and  brown.  Nudeln  are  eaten  with  roast  veal  or  fowl,  or 
ham,  or  as  a  sweet  with  stewed  prunes  or  apple  comp6te. 

Time.~Till  tender.    Average  Cost,  is. 

Sufficient  for  8  or  10  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 

2940.-APFEL  KUCHEN. 

{Apple  Tart.) 
Ingredients.— ^o  good-sized  apples,  i  lb.  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  butter, 
i  pint  of  milk,  2  eggs,  6  dessertspoonfuls  of  sifted  white  sugar,  i  oz.  of 

fresh  yeast,  grated  cinnamon. 

Mode.— Put  the  flour  in  a  basm, 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  put  in  7  oz. 
of  the  butter,  i  spoonful  of  the  sugar, 
the  milk  lukewarm,  the  eggs  and  yeast ; 
thoroughly  mix  and  allow  to  rise  slowly. 
APFEL  xucuN.  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^  buttcrcd  tin 

plate,  spread  over  the  dough  a  little  melted  butter,  powdered  sugar  and 
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cinnamon ;  then  lay  upon  it  thickly  the  apples  peeled,  cored  and  cut  into 
eight  pieces ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Time.— I  to  i^  hour.    Average  Gost,  is,  loi. 

Sufficient  for  6  people. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note.— >Apricots,  plums,  damsons  and  cherries  may  be  used  instead  of  apples. 


2941.-BROWN    BREAD  PUDDING. 

{German  Pashion.) 

Ingredients.— 8  oz.  of  stale  brown  bread-crumbs,  ^  lb.  of  butter, 
J  pint  of  claret,  12  eggs,  ^  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  5  oz.  of  grated  almonds,  i 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  the  grated  peel  of  }  a  lemon,  ^  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cardamom  seeds. 

Mode. — Put  the  bread-crumbs  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  over  the  fire 
with  the  butter,  stir  in  the  claret ;  let  the  mixture  get  cool.  Then  beat 
up  the  eggs,  add  them,  with  all  the  other  ingredients,  mix  thoroughly 
together  and  boil  in  a  basin  for  2^  hours.  Serve  uith  a  sauce  made  of 
the  hips  of  the  wild  rose,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  sugar,  cinuamoD,  and  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  water.  The  hips— a  handful — ^mast  ha^e  the 
inside  removed,  and  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  half  a  pint  o[ 
water,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  previous  to  mixing  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Time.— 2j  hours.    Average  Cost,  2s.  8ff, 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 
OENXRAL  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  ITALIAN  OOOKERY. 

2942.  Climate, — In  a  climate  so  gloomy  aBd  changeable  as  our  own,  v/e 
might  conclude,  and  this  perhaps  not  tmreasonably,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sunny  South  would  be  less  exigeants  regarding  the  manner  of  preparing  their  food 
than  ourselves.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Italy,  however,  will  have  had  this 
illusion  quickly  dispelled,  and  will  know  that  the  far-famed  macaroni,  although 
forming  a  staple  aqjunct  of  many  dishes,  is  not  the  diet  that  satisfies  the  Italian 
bon-vivant. 

The  Italians  are  very  fastidious  in  their  taste,  know  thoroughly  well  what  is 
good,  and  appreciate  it  accordingly.  Indeed,  they  claim  to  have  mherited  their 
taste  and  capabilities  for  good  cdoking  from  the  luxurious  Romans,  who  did  not 
consider  the  sum  of  ;f 800  a-vear  too  high  a  remonenition  for  the  man  who  conld 
gratify  their  inordinate  ind  fantastic  appetites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  dishes 
in  Qse  amongst  the  Roman  people  are  still  common  in  Italy,  where  the  culinary  art 
is  said  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  i6th  century.    In  the 
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present  day,  the  knowledge  of  cookery  does  not,  as  it  oii^ht  to  do  in  every 
country,  run  through  all  classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  constitutes  no  necessary 
part  of  a  girl's  education,  and  few  of  them  hear  anything  about  it  until  they  grow 
up.  The  question  of  making  cooking  a  branch  of  ^ucation  is  now  being  agitated 
in  Italy,  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  and  certainly  not  too  soon. 

2943.  The  poorer  ciasses  amongst  the  Italians  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
cookery,  but  the' peasantry  are  easily  satisfied,  sun  and  warmth  making  up  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  want  of  nourishment  more  solid  than  usually  £alls  to  their  lot. 
It  is  a  sight  of  every -day  occurrence  to  note  a  whole  family,  frwu  the  grandfather 
downwards,  seated  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  glowing  sun,  and  eating  their 
midday  meal,  which  consists  solely  of  oranges  or  dates,  the  latter  of  which  they 
pluck  from  a  branch  of  a  date  palm,  smilingly  dividing  the  spoils  amongst 
themselves.  They  appear  to  be  quite  happy  and  contented,  but  how  £u-  such 
nutriment  would  go  to  support  an  able-bodied  man,  or  growing  boys  and  girls,  is 
another  matter. 

2044.  Style  of  Cookina.'-On  the  whole,  in  their  style  c^  cooking. 
*  arrangements  of  the  table,  and  in  the  hours  of  partsddng  of  their  meals,  the 
Italians  resemble  the  French,  as,  indeed,  all  the  Latin  races  resemble  each  other 
in  many  points,  only  the  Italians  are  more  artistic,  as  is  but  natural  in  the  land 
of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Raphaei.  Like  the  French,  and  the  Germans  too. 
they  live  for  the  most  part  m  flats.  The  kitchens  are  well  li|i^ted,  these 
dwellers  in  a  Southern  clime^  although  careful  to  exclude  the  sun  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  regarding  its  light  as  a  necessity  to  health  and  deazdinessw 

In  modem  kitchens  the  stove  used  for  cooking  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
large  metal  one  used  in  Germany,  with  its  oven,  boiler,  and  many-holed  sorfure. 
Most  of  the  saucepans  and  pans  are  of  iron  or  copper.  The  floor  is  flagged,  in 
many  cases  with  marble,  as  are  the  bedrooms,  and  quaint-shaped  utensils  of 
every  kind  fill  the  shelves. 

2945.  Meals  in  Jf€El|f.—The  brightness  of  the  sun  caUs  the  Italians  from 
their  rest  at  an  early  hour.  Their  first  repast  is  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
with  a  delicate  hot  roll,  partaken  of  in  their  bed-room  between  the  hoars  of  six 
and  seven. 

Their  second  breakfast,  eoUaxunu,  is  served  somewhere  about  eleven  or  twelve, 
according  to  the  preference  or  occupation  of  the  family.  All  assemble  at  this 
meal. iand  display  a  considerable  interest  in  the  many  good  things  set  before  them. 
An  Italian  collaxione  much  resembles  a  French  tUfeumr  &  la  fourcketU  in  the 
variety  of  its  di^es.  The  table  is  prettily  set  out,  and  decorated  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  the  glowing  orange  hiding  amidst  its  dark  leaves  frequently  lending 
attraction  to  the  appearance  of  it.  Ricottt^  a  kind  of  soft  dieese^  almoA  always 
makes  one  of  the  aishes  at  coUazione. 

Five  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  dinner,  pranzo,  which  has,  as  in  France,  its  many 
courses.  Soop,  bouilli,  hors  d^eeuvr$  without  number,  fish,  entries,  roast  and 
sweets  succeed  each  other  in  like  manner.  The  decoration  of  the  diiiner-table  is 
truly  artistic. 

2046.  Tlie  AstieeiuoU  are  a  peculiar  feature.  They  are  silver  skewers 
with  highjy  ornamental  and  fanciful  neads,  upon  which  are  tastefully  arranged, 
with  due  regard  to  the  effect  of  colour,  jellies,  vegetables,  truffles,  mushrooms^ 
cockscombs,  prawns  and  the  like.  Thus  decorated  they  are  stodc,  in  twos, 
threes  or  more,  into  joints,  poultry,  fish  and  entries,  and  produce  a  novel  and 
striking  effect.  Dishes  are  frequently  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  camelKas,  pink 
and  white,  and  the  combination  of  the  snow-white  perfect  blossom  with  braix:hes 
of  violets   gracefully  interspersed  is  both  original  and  beantifal,  and  a  mry 
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favoiurite  decoration.  Italian  di&ing*rooms  are  generally  highly  decorated,  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  frequently  being  copies  of  old  representations  found  upon 
the  walls  of  Ponnpeii.  Very  little  carving  is  done  at  table.  Joints  and  birds  are 
often  cut  up  and  then  put  together,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  being 
entire. 

2947.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  is  consumed  with  light  wines  at  dessert. 
Then  follows  caffe  ntro,  and  as  a  rule  no  other  meal  is  partaken  of'  during  the 
evening,  unless,  indeed,  occasionally  a  hiscotto  with  wine,  thoug)!  in  recent  years  a 
cup  of  tea  has  been  introduced  in  Italy  as  it  had  previously  been  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Italians  go  to  rest  early.  Perhaps  one  cause  for  this  may  be  the  early  twilight 
that  sets  in,  at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  Italy. 

The  land  of  the  olive  and  the  grape  is  £ar-&med  for  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  its  produce.  No  country  is  rictier  in  grain,  fruit,  poultry,  meat 
and  game  of  every  description.  Besides  all  this^  its  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in 
fish  of  every  species,  and  many  are  the  shiploads,  frequently  alive,  exported  to 
other  shores.  Every  lake,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Gar  da,  contains  perch, 
which  is  much  esteemed.  On  the  South  Coast  peculiar  kinds  of  shell-fish 
abound;  these  are  called /rv/Zf  d$  mare—sea,  fruits— and  it  is  deemed  a  luxury  to 
eat  them  raw,  as  we  do  oysters. 

fi948.  Oame  is  to  be  had  of  the  best.  At  the  Ubles  of  the  wealthy, 
a  wild  boar's  head,  decorated  in  the  most  artistic  style,  is  much  a^ected.  Kid, 
as  in  France,  is  very  popular.  It  is  dressed  like  lamb,  in  every  imaginable 
fashion,  roasted,  made  mto  ragouts,  hashed,  the  brains,  sweetbread  and  tongue 
all  constituting  delicate  and  savoury  dishes,  and  even  the  ears  are  stu£fed  and 
served  up  with  some  appetising  sauce.  The  dainty  chamois  is  brought  down 
without  scruple  by  the  ardent  cacciatore,  and  its  delicate  joints  find  a  frequent 
place  at  dinner  parties  and  suppers.  Hare  and  leveret  are  prepared  in  every 
conceivable  manner. 

As  regards  birds,  none  are  wanting  to  satisfy  the  palate  of  the  gourmet. 
Pheasant,  partridge,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  ortolan,  wild  pigeon,  teal,  and 
other  specimens  range  far  and  wide.  Small  birds  are  a  great  weakness,  and 
innumerable  anantities  of  them  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  even  the  thrush  and 
the  robin  red-oreast  help  to  supplement  an  Italian  dmner  or  coUazione. 

When  one  meets  with  a  ragoOt  of  the  gizzards  of  these  tiny  creatures,  or  with 
lark  cutlets,  exceptional  of  course,  one  cannot  but  rectur  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  Vitelhus  feasted  with  delight  upon  the  tongues  of  nightingales,  and 
had  set  before  him  at  a  single  repast  7.000  birds  of  different  kinds.  No  wonder 
that  the  cost  of  his  table  alone,  during  his  short  reign  of  eight  months,  amounted 
10/7,200,000! 

2949.  As  in  the  olden  time  oil  is  now  very  generally  used  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  taking,  to  a  great  extent,  the  place  of  butter  in  English 
cooke^,  and  it  certainly  materially  alters  the  flavour  of  many  dishes.  Of  course 
iu  the  best  houses  the  purest  olive  oil  onlv  is  requisitioned.  For  frying  it  is  more 
economiotl  than  bntter,  and  is  considered  to  be  both  nutritious  and  digestible. 
Though  butter  is  freauently  used,  anyone  who  has  inhabited  the  country  will 
prefer  the  dedidous  fisn,  fritters,  cutlets  and  other  meats  prepared  with  oil. 

Mushrooms  are  a  great  feature  in  Italian  seasoning.  They  crop  out  in  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  a  stew  or  ragoQt.  When  (fesh  they  are  truly  delicious, 
but  when  conserved  m  oU.  in  which  they  have,  perhaps,  been  kept  too  long,  they 
impart  a  greasiness  anything  but  appetising. 

2950.  The  soups  in  Italy  are  endless  in  their  variety,  and  prepared  as 
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in  France,  sometimes  with  vegetables,  sometimes  without.  Occa^anally  the 
vegetables  so  predominate,  that  they  are  handed  round  in  a  separate  dish.  A 
soup  in  such  constant  use  that  it  may  be  called  a  national  one  is  the  Mimestnme. 
or  "large,  thick  soup."  It  consists  of  vegetables  stewed  together  for  many 
hours,  with  the  addition  o^  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  and  thickened  with  rice.  Maca> 
roni  is  entirely  absent  from  it,  but  not  so  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  thickly 
strewn  over  each  individual  plateful.  Italians  (enjoy  this  didi  to  their  heart's 
content,  often  stroking  their  chests  after  partaking  of  it,  with  an  expression  oi 
placid  contentment  in  their  looks.  In  fact.  Italians  of  the  middle  class  talk  a  good 
deal  about  their  food,  whilst  we  enjoy  it  in  silence. 

2051.  tfoints  of  meat  are  cut  smaller  than  in  England,  and  a  necessity,  as  a 
garnish  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to  ragodts  or  stews  of  every  kind,  are  oUves. 
Not  the  large,  coarsish  olive,  like  that  of  Spain,  but  the  delicate,  gieen-brovo 
olive  so  abundant  in  the  country,  and  so  enticing  and  luscious  in  its  Bavoor 
Olives  turn  up  everywhere ;  they  axe  eaten  in  large  quantities  as  hors-^^arnvn,  also 
at  the  end  of  a  repast,  with  wine,  and  children  may  be  seen  eating  them  with 
a  piece  of  bread  m  the  streets.  The  Italians  have  the  most  delicate  way  of 
preparing  cutlets.  Veal  cutlets  are  in  especial  favour,  and  are  certainly  most 
attractive  in  their  coat  of  pale  bread-crumbs,  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon. 

2952.  Maecheronif  or  Spaghetti,  a  smaller  kind  of  macaroni,  su£5. 
cient  for  the  dinner  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  generally  follows  the  soup.  It  is  as 
a  rule  served  up  with  tomato  sauce,  and  Parmesan  cheese  thickly  scattered  ovo 
it.  Parmesan  finds  its  way  into  almost  every  dish,  in  the  preparation  of  whic^ 
it  has  not  been  already  used.  To  an  English  palate  it  is  not  indiscriminately 
pleasing.  Most  of  us  would  possibly  prefer  its  absence  in  many  kinds  of  soup. 
Macaroni  is  much  eaten  as  a  sweet.  Simply  boiled  in  water,  and  whilst  smoking 
hot.  a  quant  it  V  of  soft  cream  cheese — Ricotta— in  poured  over  it.  and  melting 
upon  the  smoking  mass,  thoroughly  permeates  it,  flavouring  the  macazoni  most 
deliciously. 

2953.  Micotta,  as  well  as  macaroni,  and  Risotto,  a  rice  porridge,  may  be 
called  a  really  national  dish,  as  it  makes  its  appearance  daily  on  Itahan  tables^ 
and  is  inexpensive  as  well  as  most  nutritious.  It  is  frequently  made  from  the 
milk  of  the  Duffialo,  this  animal  abounding  in  the  Campagna  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
The  milk  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  the  butter  very  good,  although,  perhaps,  not 
quite  equal  in  delk:acy  to  that  of  tl:e  cow.  The  butter  of  Italy  finds  its  way  in 
such  quantity  to  London  and  other  of  our  larger  towns,  that  its  delicate  primrose 
colour,  and  rich,  pure  flavour  need  but  little  description.  As  to  the  cheese, 
Parmesan  is  no  stranger  to  us  in  name,  although  it  is  but  little  used  in  plain 
cookerv,  and  Gorgonzola  has  become  quite  a  favourite  amongst  ns,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  met  with  in  our  shops. 

2954.  Sausage  making  in  Jtaiy  is  brou^t  to  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  as  the  German  Wurst  or  French  PdU  m  its  variety  and  delicacy. 
The  sausage  of  Bologna—which  town  may  be  said  to  be  both  the  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux  of  France — is  well  known  to  us,  as  well  as  the  delicate,  spiced,  fiat 
sausages— ilfortod^Ma — imported  in  8lk:es  in  tin  boxes  to  this  country. 

Italian  bread  is  light  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  the  many  kinds  of  rolls  and 
cakes  are  artistically  shapea.  Besides  simple  sweets,  many  are  of  a  very  refined 
character ;  puddings  of  every  description,  souffle  and  omelettes,  savoury  and 
sweet,  cakes  thickly  overlaid  with  preserve,  macaroons,  ratafias,  every  son  of 
delicious  light  fasti  and  pasticcini — ^small  cakes — and  the  airy  eiMe — gaufire,  the 
introduction  of  which  in  London  by  an  Italian  was  the  stepping  stone  to  his 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  theatre  and  other  large  property. 
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2966.  Italian  Boil-BoiiS^—The  Italians  may  be  said  to  equal  the  French 
in  the  preparation  and  variety  of  their  bon-bons  and  chocolate.  Although  pos- 
sessing fruit  in  abundance,  their  syrups  are  inferior  to  those  of  France,  hence 
no  doubt  the  little  use  that  is  gener^ly  made  of  them.  lemonade  as  a  beve- 
rage is,  however,  universal.  At  the  tables  of  the  high  and  of  the  low,  at  theatres 
and  places  of  entertainment,  in  the  streets  or  under  the  shadow  of  trees  sheltering 
sightseers  or  promenaders,  this  cooling  drink  is  always  at  hand.  It  is  made  from 
fresh  lemons,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  almost  invariably  iced. 

Of  the  manufacture  of  ices  in  Italy  it  is.  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to^speak, 
so  widely  has  their  reputation  spread  amongst  us,  Neapolitan  ices  hold,  it  may 
be,  the  highest  place,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  In  a  country  where  the  heat  is  sometimes  too  much  for  English  people, 
it  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  one  feasts  one's  eyes,  say  at  a  large  reception, 
upon  a  pyramid  of  solidified  cream,  borne  by  two  waiters,  such  as  we  never  meet 
with  at  home.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  alone  it  is  worth  seeing,  and  how 
much  more  worth  tasting  I  Ices  of  every  colour  are  tastefully  piled  together,  and 
one's  wish  for  the  most  ncherche  flavour  is  instantly  gratified  by  a  slab  of  the  ice 
being  cut  out  wherever  one  may  please  to  indicate. 

2956.  Italian  wines  are  excellent  in  Quality,  and  though  not  in  such  general 
use  amongst  us  as  French  wines,  we  cannot  but  be  familiar  with  the  small  round 
flasks,  with  their  precautionary  covering  of  fine  wicker  work,  and  their  plug  of 
cotton  wool  to  preserve  the  aroma. 

2957.  Bretty  1>/«/ac«.— Italians  are  very  happy  in  their  manner  of  making 
petty  dishes  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  meat,  fish  or  sweets.  Vegetables  are  cut 
into  dififerent  shapes,  before  being  cooked,  and  piled  up  in  layers  of  different 
colours,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid  or  some  fanciful  shape.  The  moulds  for  sweets 
are  very  graceful,  helmets  and  various  other  designs  being  manufactured. 

Now  that  nations  intermingle  as  they  do,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
international  cookery  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  each  one  of  us  will 
adopt  and  enjoy  without  prejudice  the  dishes  set  before  us  in  the  countries 
through  which  we  travel.  Then  the  profession  of  a  cook,  instead  of  being  looked 
down  upon,  as  strange  to  say  it  is  in  our  day,  will  rank  as  high  as  many  un- 
deservedly placed  above  it. 

2958*  Italian  Mestaurants»-^The  numerous  Italian  restaurants  that 
have  sprung  up  and  been  successful,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  within  the  last  few 
years,  offer  testimony  to  the  appreciation  of  Italian  cookery  amongst  us,  yet  our 
cookery  books  are  not  so  full  of  Italian  recipes  as  they  might  be  with  advantage, 
nor  are  we  very  generally  versed  in  the  appellations  of  the  various  Italmn 
dishes.  Even  the  so-called  national  ones  are  absent  from  our  vocabulary  and 
from  our  tables. 

Italians  tell  us  that  the  cookery  of  England  is  distinguished  for  its  semplicitii, 
hereby  implying  nothing  derogatory,  however.  The  following  recipes  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  us.  Certain  it  is  that  we  should  not  regret  trying  them.  Their 
number  might  be  multiplied  exceedingly,  but  some  of  them  would  doubtless  not 
prove  attractive  to  an  English  palate,  others  would  probably  be  found  too  elabo- 
rate, and  others  again  would  be  useless  to  us,  as  many  of  the  materials  for  their 
preparation  are  either  entirely  wanting  in  our  own  country,  or  difficult  to  be 
procured. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

a959.-LETTUCE  SOUP. 

Ingredients. — 8  lettuces,  4  slices  of  fat  ham,  i  onion,  i  carrot,  z  bay 
leaf,  a  little  thyme,  2  cloves,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  quarts  of  white 
stock. 

Mode. — Clean  and  blanch  the  lettuces,  tie  them  up  carefully,  and  place 
them  one  by  one  in  a  saucepan  in  which  has  been  laid  the  ham^  onioQ 
and  carrot  cut  up,  bay  leaf,  thyme,  doves,  salt  and  pepper.  Jast  cover 
with  stock,  and  simmer  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  the  rest  of  the 
stock  gradually.  When  the  lettuces  are  done,  take  them  out,  cut  them 
through  the  centre,  and  place  upon  a  French  roll  cut  in  slices  in  a  tureen. 
Pour  the  hot  soup  over  them  and  serve. 

Time.—!  hour.    Average  Cost,  is,  lod.  per  quart. 

Snfflcient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  March  to  August. 


2960.-VENETIAN  SOUP. 

(Brodctto  Vencziano.) 

Ingredients.— 6  eggs,  i  a  lemon,  salt  and  pepper,  i  French  roll,  2  quarts 
of  stock. 

Mode.— Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  few  drops 
of  lemon-juice  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  in  the  cold  stock  slowly. 
Then  place  over  a  slow  fire,  and  continue  stirring  till  the  soup  is  thick 
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enough,  wiiliout,  however,  letting  it  come  to  a  boil.    Pour  over  sUces  of 
French  roll  in  a  tureen. 

Time.—ao  minutes.    Average  Cost,  is.  4^.  per  quart. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  round. 


2961.— LOMBARD  SOUP. 

(Zuppa  Lombarda,) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  [forcemeat  composed  of  equal  quantities  of 
fowls*  liver,  mushrooms,  cockscombs,  suet  and  lamb's  sweetbreads,  a 
few  truffles  and  a  little  stock ;  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sauce  au  bichanul,  4 
spoonfuls  of  puree  of  the  greenest  peas,  2  spoonfuls  of  prawn  butter,  i 
egg,  2  quarts  of  stock,  i  a  glass  of  Madeira. 

Mode. — Divide  the  forcemeat,  which  must  be  very  fine,  into  three  por- 
tions ;  add  the  bechamel  to  the  first,  the  puree  of  peas  to  the  second,  and 
the  prawn  butter  to  the  third,  making  thus  three  distinct  colours,  white, 
green  and  red.  Take  a  teaspoonful  at  a  tiipe,  and  make  into  little  balls 
in  a  buttered  dish.  Throw  them  into  boiling  stock,  and  let  them  boil  4 
minutes.  Drain  and  place  in  a  tureen,  with;  2  dozen  tails  of  prawns,  2 
spoonfuls  of  very  green  heads  of  asparagus,  and  2  of  green  peas — both 
cooked — a  few  dice  of  bread  fried  in  prawn  .butter,  and  a  little  lamb's 
sweetbreads  cooked  and  cut  small.  Pour  the  boiling  stock  over  these, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Madeira,  and  serve. 

Time.^  hour.    Average  Gost,  is.  lod.  per  quart. 

Sofflcient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 

2962.-.TURBOT  ALL'  ITALIANA. 

Ingredients.— I  largish  turbot,  i  trout,  12  button  mushrooms,  2  carp 
roes,  a  few  truffles  and  prawns,  2  oz.  of  butter. 

Mode.— <^lean6e  and  prepare  the  turbot  as  usual,  and  simmer  it  in  a 
mirepoix  with  good  white  wine 
for  two  hours.  Drain  and  put 
on  a  dish,  with  a  garnish  of 
fried  pieces  of  trout,  firied  roes 
of  carp  and  glazed  mushrooms 
placed  alternately.  Stick  into  the 
turbot  several  skewers  decorated 
with  truffles,  roes  and  prawns, 
and  serve  with  a  sauce  ^  la 
prinusse,  made  as  foUows  t-To  "*"<"  *"'  '"'•"''*• 

i  pint  of  sauce  allemande,  add  i  tablespooniul  of  white  8tock«  »  table* 
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spoonfills  of  puree  of  tomatoes,  i  teaspoonful  of  pdrsley  chopped  fine, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  butter. 

Time.— 2  hours.    Average  Cost,  155; 

Safflcient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  September. 

Note. — A  mirepoix  may  be  made  in  any  quantity  required,  only  taking  cane 
to  retain  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  specified. 

2963.-COD  ALLA  NAPOLETANA. 

Ingredients.—i  middle-sized  cod,  \  lb.  of  butter,  12  mushroom  buttons 
preserved  in  oil,  a  bouquet  of  mixed  herbs,  2  glasses  of  Marsala,  i  tea- 
cupful  of  Neapolitan  sauce,  i  teacupful  of  cream. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  fish  as  usual,  cut  it  into  slices  of  equal  size,  and 
put  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  herbs,  mushrooms  and  wine.  Simmer 
till  the  sauce  is  reduced,  then  pour  in  the  Neapolitan  sauce.  When  the 
cod  is  done,  take  it  out  and  arrange  on  a  dish  with  a  garnish  of  macaroni 
stewed  in  stock  with  a  few  vegetables.  Slir  the  cream  and  a  little  batter 
into  the  reduced  sauce,  see  that  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  pour  over  the 
fish. 

Tlme.--4  to  }  hour.   Average  Cost,  75.  to  los. 

Sufficient  for  10  persons. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Note. — Neapolitan  Sauce  for  the  above.  Fry  in  butter  i  onion,  J  lb.  of  chopped 
ham.  Add  §  pint  of  Marsala,  ^  pint  of  white  stock,  a  little  thyme,  whole  pepper. 
3  cloves,  2  bay  leavbs,  and  a  few  chopped  mushrooms.  Cover  and  allow  to 
simmer  until  reduced  to  one-half.  Into  another  saucepan  put  i  pint  of  sanoe 
espagnole,  i  pint  of  tomato  sauce,  ^  pint  of  game  bouillon.  Reonce  by  one- 
third,  add  the  above  to  it,  boil  for  one  minute,  and  pass  through  a  tammy. 

2964.-WHITINQ  ALLA  GENOVESE. 

Zngredient8.~6  whiting,  2  oz.  of  butter,  \  pint  of  claret,  2  bay  leaves, 
a  little  marjoram,  salt  and  pepper. 

Mode. — Put  the  whiting  with  the  other  ingredients  in  a  saucepan  over 
a  quick  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  turning  them  over.  Then  pick  out  the 
herbs,  and  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  sauce  remoulade,  to  which  has  been 
added  half  a  pint  of  sauce  espagnole  and  a  httle  stock.  Stew  together  a 
few  minutes*  take  out  the  fish,  throw  a  few  small  mushrooms,  cooked  sepa- 
rately, into  the  sauce,  which  serve  in  a  boat. 

Time*— About  ^  hour.   Average  CkMit,  3;. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 
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2965.^TURBAN  OF  FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

Ingredients.^3  lbs.  of  even-shaped,  tender  fillet  of  veal,  2  slices  ot 
fat  bacon,  3  slices  of  scarlet  tongue,  a  few  truffles,  f  lb.  of  fowl  force- 
meat, a  few  slices  of  toast,  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  i  egg,  a  little  clarified  butter. 

Mode.— Cut  the  fillet  into  12  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  of  equal  size,  a  little  narrower  at  one  end.  Lard  4  of  the  pieces 
with  thin  strips  of  the  bacon,  4  with  truffles,  and  4  with  the  scarlet  tongue. 
In  a  plate  that  will  stand  the  fire,  make  a  round  base  of  the  toast,  heap 
on  it  the  forcemeat,  mixed  with  herbs  and  truffles  chopped  very  fine, 
and,  with  a  knife  dipped  in  the  white 
of  an  e^g  and  lukewarm  water,  shape 
the  mouDd  with  a  hollow  at  the  top. 
Salt  the  slices  of  veal  slightly,  and  lay 
them,  in  alternate  colours,  round  the 
mound,  turning  in  top  and  bottom, 
and  taking  care  to  hide  the  stuffing. 
When  the  turban  is  shaped,  baste  it  ^"''■'''' ""  ^'''^' 

with  clarified  butter,  cover  it  over  first  with  a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  and 
then  with  buttered  paper.  An  hour  before  serving  place  in  a  hot  oven. 
In  half  an  hour  remove  the  paper  and  fat,  and  glaze  the  turban.  Gar- 
nish the  centre  with  a  ragout  of  sweetbreads,  truffles,  mushrooms  and 
cockscombs,  placing  one  glazed  sweetbread  as  a  crown  on  the  top. 
Serve  with  sauce  espagnole. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  55.  6a. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  firom  March  to  October. 

2966.-SHEEP'S  TONGUES  ALLA  NIVERNESE, 

Ingredients. — 6  sheep's  tongues,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley, 
1  pint  of  stock,  6  small  lettuces,  six  carrots. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  tongues  thoroughly,  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours 
in  water,  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg  and  chopped  parsley. 
When  done,  remove  the  skin  and  let  them  cool,  taking  care  to  preserve 
their  shape.  Then  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  reduced  stock,  and 
shortly  before  serving  bring  to  a  boil  and  glaze.  Place  them  in  a  dish  so 
as  to  form  a  crown,  putting  between  each  tongue  a  lettuce  stuffed  with 
forcemeat,  and  a  carrot  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  all  separately 
cooked.  Fill  up  the  centre  space  with  any  vegetable  preferred,  stewed  in 
a  little  stock  and  butter. 

Time.— 2i  hours.    Average  Cost,  45, 

Snfflcient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 
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2967.-BAKED  TURKEY  ALLA  MILANESE. 

Ingredients.— Turkey,  }  lb.  of  fine  sausage,  8  French  prunes,  4  pears, 
J  pint  of  boiled  and  peeled  chestnuts,  i  glass  of  Marsala  or  light  white 
wine,  butter,  salt,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  and  a  little  rosemary. 
Mode.— Blanch  and  cut  the  sausages  into  thin  long  pieces,  blanch  and 

stone  the  prunes,  peel  and  quarter 
the  pears ;  fry  these  with  the  chest- 
nuts in  a  little  butter  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Chop  the  liver  of  the  tarke>' 
fine,  and  add  to  the  above.  Mix 
with  the  wine  and  make  a  force- 
meat. Salt  the  inside  of  the  turkey 
lightly,  stuff  with  this  forcemeat, 
TURKEY  ALUA  MILANESE.  p^^  '^  ^  baking  pau  wlth  the  bacon 

some  butter,  rosemary,  and  a  little  salt.    Place  in  a  slow  oven,  basting 
occasionally,  till  of  a  good  colour.    Serve  \iith  its  own  gravy. 

Time.— About  2  hours.    Average  Cost,  ^s,  to  105. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year^  except  March  to  May. 

2968.— TRUFFLED  CAPON  OR  FOWL  ALLA  LUGULLUS. 

Ingredients. — i  capon  or^large  fowl,  2  lbs.  of  truffles,  \  lb.  of  fbwK 
livers,  i  lb.  of  bacon,  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  J  pint  of  Marsala  or 
white  wine. 

Mode.— Bruise  the  livers  and  the  bacon,  chopped  fine,  with  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg  and  the  wine,  in  a  mortar,  pass  through  a 
sieve,  then  add  the  truffles  (cooked  for  10  minutes  and  peeled).  Mix 
thoroughly  and  stuff  with  it  the  fowl,  the  breast  of  which  has  previously 
been  boned.  Skewer  the  fowl,  and  lard  the  breast.  To  make  it  more 
tender  and  savoury,  it  should  be  kept  thus  prepared  for  three  or  four 
days,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  like  a  pheasant.  Roast  on  the  spit,  garnish 
with  httle  balls  of  rice,  each  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  cockscomb,  and 
serve  with  essence  of  truffles  mixed  with  the  gravy  of  the  capon. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  45.  6d.  a  large  fowl  or  capon. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year  ;  scarce  in  spring. 

2969.— LARKS  IN  ONIONS. 

Ingredients. — 12  larks,  3  or  4  slices  of  bacon,  about  i  pint  of  stock, 
I  or  2  fowls'  livers,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  12  Spanish  onions  of  equal  size, 
i  lb.  of  forcemeat,  salt  and  pepper. 
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JMtode.—Clean  the  larks,  bone  them  and  stuff  them  with  liver  and  herbs 
chopped  very  fine.  Put  some  slices  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan, 
place  the  larks  on  them  and  just  cover  with  stock.  Simmer  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Meanwhile  peel  and  blanch  the  onions ;  let  them 
cool,  wipe  them  quite  dry  and  take 
out  enough  of  the  inside  to  leave 
room  for  the  larks  and  a  little 
forcemeat.  Put  a  little  forcemeat 
in  each  onion  and  a  lark  over  it, 
replacing  the  head  with  a  little 
forcemeat,  taking  care  to  remove  ''**''^  '''  °'''°'*''- 

the  eyes.  Salt  the  onions  slightly,  cover  with  sUces  of  lard  and  pieces  of 
paper  and  put  in  a  baking  pan  in  the  oven,  long  enough  to  set  the  stuffing. 
Take  out  with  care,  put  on  a  cloth  first  to  drain  off  the  fat,  and  then  on 
an  entree  dish.  Glaze  and  serve  with  saace  espagnole,  adding  a  little 
lemon-juice. 

Time.— About  i  hour.   Average  Cost,  4s.  to  55. 

Sufficient  for  xo  persons. 

Seasonable. — In  iaU  season  in  November. 

2970.-PHEASANT  ALLA  NAPOLETANA- 

XngFediente.— X  pheasant,  lardoons,  ilb.  of  macaroni,  z  oz.  of  butter, 
i  pint  of  beef  or  veal  gravy,  6  02.  Parmesan  cheese,  2  large  tomatoes  or 
a  little  tomato  sauce. 

Mode.— Lard  the  pheasant  and  roast  on  a  spit  before  a  brisk  fire, 
basting  frequently,  till  well  done.  Cut  up  the  bird  most  carefully,  put 
together  again,  and  serve  carefully  upon  a  bed  of  macaroni  stewed  with 
butter,  gravy,  cheese  and  tomatoes,  with  sauce  napoletana  {s€e  recipe  for 
Cod  alia  Napoletana)  in  a  boat. 

Time.— For  the  pheasant  i  to  i  hour ;  for  the  macaroni  ij  to  i J  hours. 
Average  Cost,  45. 6d. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  February, 

2971.-SPINACH   PUDDING. 

Ingredients.— 2  lbs.  of  spinach,  ^  lb.  of  veal  forcemeat,  2  02.  of  butter, 
i  pint  of  bechamel  sauce,  i  pint  of  stock,  3  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  a  few 
potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots. 

Mode. — Pick,  cleanse  and  wash  the  spinach  thoroughly;  then  boil, 
drain,  cool,  and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  the  butter,  b6chamel  sauce  and 
stock,  and  simmer  for  about  5  minutes.     The  spinach  must  have  been 
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Cool,  and  then  add  the  forcemeat,  3  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  in  a  high 
mould  and  cook  in  a  bain  marie*  Turn 
the  pudding  into  a  dish  and  garnish 
round  the  base  with  potatoes,  turnips 
and  carrots  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  previously  cooked  and  glazed. 
Serve  with  sauoe  espagnole. 

Time. — 10  to  15  minutes  to  boil,  5 
minutes  to  simmer  and  about  \  hour 
for  the  bain  marie.    Avei*ag6  Cost,  25. 
Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  July. 

2972.— FRIED  CELERY  ALU  ITALIANA. 

Ingredients.— 6  heads  of  celery,  2  or  3  slices  of  ham  and  2  or  3  of 
bacon,  4  pint  of  stock,  2  eggs,  bread-crumbs,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Brush  and  wash  the  celery  thoroughly,  remove  the  leaves  and 
cut  into  equal  lengths  of  about  4  inches.  Then  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  the  bacon,  ham,  stock,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  a  little  more  according  to  size.  Let  the  celery 
cool,  take  it  out,  egg  and  bread-crumb  it  and  fry  in  clarified  butter. 
Place  tastefully  on  a  dish  and  serve  with  rather  clear  tomato  sauce. 

Time.— About  ^  hour  altogether.    Average  Oost,  zs,  2d, 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  April. 

2973.-PUDDING  ALU  ITALIANA. 

Ingredients. — \  lb.  of  plain  sweet  biscuits,  6  macaroons,  z  oz.  of 
candied  peel,  i  oz.  of  sultanas,  i  oz. 
pistaccio  nuts,  10  eggs,  ^  pint  of* 
cream,  a  liqueur  glass  of  rum. 

Mode. — Reduce  the  biscuits  and 
macaroons  to  powder,  chop  the  peel, 
sultanas  and  nuts  very  fiue,  and 
mix  with  3  whole  eggs,  7  yolks,  the 
cream  and  rum.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  mould,  buttered  aud  lined  with  paper ;  cook  in  a  bain  marie  for 
about  an  hour  and  serve  with  Punch  sauce. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  Cost,  2s.  6d. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

tiote,— Punch  Sauce  for  the  above  :  Put  in  a  saucepan  rather  less  than  J  pint  o£ 
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riim,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  a  little  vanilla,  and  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  mix  thoroughly. 
A  few'minutes  before  serving  place  on  the  fire,  let  the  spirit  flame,  cover  tha 
saucepan ;  add  the  juice  of  an  orange  and  pass  through  a  sieve. 

2974.-CROQUETTES  OF  CHESTNUTS. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  chestnuts,  i  pint  of  cream,  i  pint  of  crema 
pasticcieraf  essence  of  vanilla,  sifled  sugar,  egg^  bread-crumbs. 

Mode. — Peel  the  chestnuts,  put  them  into  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  take  off  the  inside  peel,  boil  them  till  tender,  and  pass  through  a 
sieve  whilst  hot.  Put  this  pur6e  in  a  saucepan  with  the  cream  and  crema 
pasticcura,  place  on  the  fire,  stir  all  the  time  and  add  a  little  essence  of 
vanilla.  When  of  a  proper  consistency  take  oflF  the  fire,  allow  to  cool, 
make  into  sticks  or  squares,  brush  over  with  egg^  bread-crumb,  fry,  pow- 
der with  sugar  and  serve.  A  little  maraschino  or  other  liqueur  may  be 
added  to  the  paste.  Crema  pasticciera  for  the  above  :-^Mix  thoroughly  6 
yolks  of  eggs,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  3J  oz.  of  semolina  flour,  3^  oz.  of 
butter,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Add  one  pint  of  cream,  place 
on  the  fire,  stirring  continually.  When  it  thickens  take  off  the  fke,  mix 
quite  smooth  and  put  on  again  for  5  minutes.  This  paste  or  cream  ought 
to  be  a  little  thicker  than  bechamel  sauce. 

Time.— About  2  hours  altogether.    Average  Costi  IS.  gi« 

Seasonable  from  September  till  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 
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BREAKFASTS,    LUNCHEONS,    DINNERS, 
TEAS  AND  SUPPERS. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
MSAL8. 

2975.  Of  ail  f  A«  necessities  of  life,  there  are  none  that  come  before 
the  material  ones  of  eatins  and  drinking.  V/hether  we  are  ill  or  well,  rich  or  poor, 
harassed  or  at  ease,  hanf  worked  or  lazy,  it  is  certain  that  to  live,  vre  most  eat 
and  drink.  Yet  though  we  are  one  and  all  ready  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  many 
underrate  the  importance  of  how  we  take  our  food,  and  of  what  it  should  consist. 
These  are  apt  to  cavil  at  those  who  make  eating  and  drinking  not  only  a  con- 
sideration, but  a  study,  although  be  they  inmates  of  a,  hoosehold  where  the 
mistress  of  the  house  does  devote  some  portion  of  her  time  to  considering  what  is 
best  and  most  suitable  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink  for  all,  they  mnst  confess 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  she  looks  upon  this  task  as  a  duty.  There  ought  to  be  do 
question  in  the  matter  that  it  is  one  of  her  most  important  duties.  Not  only  the 
comfort,  but  the  health  of  the  household  is  dependant  upon  the  way  they  live, 
and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  meals  are  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  have  to  partake  of  them  is  one  that  must  not,  or  ought  not  to  fx 
neglected. 

2976.  Jfeaitfifiii  Meats.— Many  are  apt  to  iraaf?ine  that  if  they  pay  fw 

good  food  and  engage  a  good  cook  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary,  and  »"< 
venture  to  assert  that  some  of  these  never  see  what  is  given  to  their  children : 
while  the  idea  of  consulting  individual  tastes  in  a  household  never  occurs  to 
them.  There  is  plenty,  they  say,  and  if  people  are  too  dainty  to  partake  of  it. 
they  ought  to  go  without,  and  so  failing  appetites  become  fclad  ones,  so-called 
dainty  children  become  delicate,  harassed,  hard-worked  men  do  not  take  enough 
to  sustain  them,  and  the  results  are  fatal :  a  little  thought,  a  little  trouble 
taken  to  gratify  indi\idual  tastes  or  stimulate  bad  appetites  might  have  averted 
such.  A  much  wider  class  have  not  the  means  to  provide  good  cooks,  while 
some  do  not  buy  the  best  food,  and  yet,  though  they  do  not  take  any  trouble  to 
look  after  the  meals  of  the  household,  they  still  expect  their  little  ones  to  be 
healthy,  their  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  strong,  and  their  husbands  to  be  always 
up  to  work.  Higher  cares,  more  ennobling  occupations  are  quoted  as  excuses  for 
their  not  busying  themselves  in  looking  sifter  the  creature  comforts  of  those  bj 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  in  putting  mind  before  body,  education  before 
food,  they  fall  into  error.    No  one  can  build  with  success  opon  a  poor  foonda- 
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tioo.  A  child  most  be  well  fed  befoxe  it  can  be  well  taught.  Aa  the  child  gets 
older  and  school  life  begins  with  its  heavy  taxation  of  brain,  still  more  important 
does  it  become  that  the  body  should  be  well  nurtured,  while  men  and  women 
engaged  in  brain  work  often  want  their  appetites  stimulated,  and  their  tastes 
carefully  consulted  before  they  are  able  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourish- 
ing food. 

2977.  VitiHety  of  JF'oorf.— We  have  heard  of  a  family  who  have  the  same 
food  daily  at  each  meal,  and  who  can  eat  it  with  relish,  but  this  is  an  exception 
to  prove  the  rule  that  change  is  necessary  for  all,  children  as  well  as  adults.  If 
we  want  our  food  to  do  us  good  it  should  be  that  we  can  enjoy,  and  this  is  where 
the  skill  of  the  housekeeper  comes  in.  She  may  not  be  able  to  provide  very 
luxurious  repasts,  the  food  in  fact  may  be  simple,  but  she  can  yet  make  it  plea- 
santly varied,  and  she  can  see  that  the  best  is  made  out  of  the  materials  at  her 
dispc^al.  The  best  fed  people  are  not  always  the  richest.  A  dainty  dish  pre- 
pared by  loving  hands  will  often  tempt  those  who  need  it  to  eat  when  the  cook's 
efforts  fail,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  housekeeper  to  look  after  the 
creature  comforts  of  those  around  her,  to  consult  individual  taste  if  necessary,  to 
see  that  her  children  not  only  have,  but  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing 
food,  and  that  what  is  absolutely  distasteful  to  them  is  avoided. 

Mothers  who  want  their  little  ones  to  grow  up  healthy  and  strong,  and  wives 
who  want  to  keep  their  husbands  in  go<>d  temper  as  well  as  good  h^th,  should 
never  grudge  the  hours  spent  in  seeing  that  their  meals  are  such  as  are  likely  to 
tempt  and  satisfy  them.  They  will  never  find  it  has  been  waste  of  time  to  attain 
this  happy  result. 

2978.  Meguiarity^ — ^The  second  consideration  with  regard  to  meals  is  their 
regularity ;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  that  the  food  should  be  good 
as  that  it  should  be  served  at  regular  hours.  Speaking  from  the  health  point  of 
view,  regularity  is  most  essential.  A  meal  that  we  have  waited  for  an  hour  too 
long  is  often  one  that  we  fail  to  appreciate ;  and  while  to  the  healthy  irregularity 
is  (^gerous,  to  the  delk:ate  it  is  injurious.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what 
are  the  best  times  to  take  our  meals»  although  on  this  subject  opinions  vary, 
but  when  once  these  hours  are  fixed,  with  as  much  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
occupations  of  all  as  can  be  arranged,  the  next  thing  is  to  insist  on  punctuality, 
not  only  for  those  who  serve  them,  but  for  those  for  whom  they  are  pre- 
pared. Food  cooked  to  a  nicety  cannot  afford  to  wait ;  good  things  are  spoilt, 
and  waste  and  discontent  are  the  result,  if  people  are  not  ready  to  partake  of  what 
is  prepared  at  a  given  time.  Also  it  is  very  certain  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
it  ready  to  the  moment,  therefore  it  should  be  as  much  insisted  upon  that  the 
members  of  the  household  should  be  punctual  as  that  the  servants  should 
be  so. 

2979.  Looking  at  the  question  of  punctuftiitff  in  another  light,  all 
will  acknowledge  how  much  the  comfort  of  the  household  depends  upon  this. 
One  person  only  in  a  household  persistently  late  for  meals,  who  has  a  knack  of 
coming  in  from  a  walk  that  might  easily  have  terminated  half  an  hour  sooner, 
may  keep  half  a  dozen  people  waiting,  and  spoil  a  dinner.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  selfish  people  are  seldom  punctual  ones ;  and  if  we  look  round  and  call  to 
mind  those  of  our  friends  who  most  often  keep  us  waiting,  ten  to  one  they  are 
the  lazy  ones  who  have  their  time  at  their  own  disposal,  and  who  only  think  of 
their  own  convenience  and  comfort. 

As  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  servants*  duties,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
nnpunctuality  must  affect  them,  particularly  where  there  are  but  few  and  their 
work  heavy,  and  it  really  behoves  us,  for  their  sake  as  w^U  s^  our  own,  to  keep 
to  the  stated  hours  for  m^als. 
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2980.  Having  discussed  the  Uvo  auestions  of  foati  and 
hourSf  yie  now  come  to  the  serving  of  the  meals ;  and  let  no  one  think  this  an 
unimportant  matter.  What  a  temptation  to  eat  is  a  well-laid  table,  where  the 
silver  and  glass  is  bright,  the  knives  sharp  and  polished,  the  linen  spotless,  and 
the  dishes  properly  garnished  and  set  straight.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  a 
slovenly  table  any  more  than  slovenly  dress ;  and  however  simple  the  meal  may 
he,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  that  it  should  be  properly  placed  upon  the  table.  To 
some,  if  not  to  most  people,  it  is  as  essential  to  their  enjoyment  of  a  meal  that  it 
should  be  well  served,  as  that  the  dishes  should  have  been  properly  prepared 
and  cooked.  Of  course,  we  are  now  speaking  generally,  for  we  give  in  detail  the 
way  to  lay  a  cloth,  how  to  decorate  the  table,  how  to  fold  the  serviettes — in  fact, 
the  preliminaries  to  the  meal— a  little  later  on. 

2981.-H0W  TO  LAY  A  CLOTH. 
Anybody  knowing  how  to  lav  a  cloth  properly  and  tastefully,  prettily  and 
neatly,  knows  something  decidedly  worth  knowmg.  The  first,  or  almost  the  first, 
attention  bestowed  by  a  young  wife  upon  her  household  afiiurs  should  be  directed 
to  the  laying  of  the  meal  cloth.  Just  as  she  begins,  so,  doubtless,  she  will  go  oo. 
The  laying  of  the  cloth  is  a  most  important  item  in  household  management ;  it 
exercises  a  certain  moral  influence  upon  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  the  d^rce 
of  care  or  thought  that  is  bestowed  upon  it.  We  give  hints  upon  the  snbject. 
which  we  hope  will  be  found  welcome  to  our  readers. 

2982.  General  JRtilew.— Whether  the  table  is  to  be  covered  with  the  most 
costly  viands  or  the  most  simple  fare,  whether  it  be  for  prince  or  tradesman, 
there  is  yet  equal  necessity  that  the  cloth  should  be  spotless  and  good,  the  cutlery 
well  cleaned  and  sharp,  the  silver  polished  brightly  and  the  glass  clear.  These 
are  luxuries  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  say  "  luxuries  *'  because  we  all  know 
the  comfort  of  a  well-laid  table,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  usual  every-day  laying  of  the  cloth,  only  making  a  point  of  this 
being  carefully  done  when  guests  are  expected.  We  could  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  the  mistress  of  a  household  could  see  that  her  table  was  properly  laid  every 
day  she  would  find  it  less  trouble  than  the  anxiety  of  having  it  so  only  now  and 
then,  and  much  of  the  annoyande  which  the  occasional  dropping  in  of  a  friend 
at  meal  times  often  causes  could  be  spared.  Besides,  though  perhaps  this  point 
should  not  be  discussed  here,  why  should  our  ordinary  family  table  differ  so 
widely,  as  we  confess  it  does  too  often,  from  the  table  wc  like  our  friends  to  see 
us  presiding  at  ?  It  is  because  we  have  let  "  only  ourselves  **  take  a  broader, 
wider  meaning  than  it  should  have.  **  Only  ourselves  "  stands  too  often  as  the 
apology  for  a  dirty  cloth,  unpolished  cutlery  and  silver,  and  smeared  glass,  to  say 
nothing  of  perhaps  negligent  cookery  into  the  bargain.  And  is  it  not  a  notable 
fact  that  when  we  do  give  a  dinner-party,  we  strive  our  utmost  to  carry  off  the 
affair  with  ease  and  nonchalance,  and  are  vexed  if  the  secret  be  discovered — 
more  than  vexed — that  to  do  this  has  been  a  source  of  worry  and  hard  work  ever 
since  we  projected  the  scheme.  It  is  seldom,  too.  that  w^  succeed  in  keeping  the 
secret  to  ourselves,  and  our  friends  sometimes  maliciously  enjoy  it. 

2983.  The  Table,— This  being  used  by  a  large  majority  for  both  breakfast 
and  dinner  as  well  as  other  meals,  should  be  one  with  extra  leaves,  it  being  such 
a  great  discomfort  to  partake  of  any  meal  when  one  has  not  sufficient  elbow 
room,  while  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  the  home  party,  if  small,  to  have  a  lar|^ 
table  in  daily  use.  The  ordinary  dining-room  table  being  mahogany,  shoold  be 
kept  polished  and  covered  with  baize  to  avoid  the  marks  which  hot  dishes  are  apt  to 
make .  This  baize  cloth  is  most  convenient  when  made  about  six  inches  larger  than 
the  table  all  round,  and  drawn  up  under  its  edges  with  a  string  run  in  the  hem. 
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8084.  The  cloth  should  be  amply  able  to  cover  the  table  and  haog  down 
at  least  half  a  yard  upon  each  side  all  round,  and  as  we  have  said  before  should 
be  of  good  quality,  spotlessly  clean,  folded  in  proper  folds,  and  as  smooth  as 
possible.  The  way  to  fold  a  tablecloth  is  to  double  it  in  half  lengthwise,  then 
double  this  again  in  the  same  manner ;  now  place  the  two  ends  together,  lay  the 
cloth  thus  doubled  on  a  table,  and  fold  Dver  and  over  in  small  portions  until  it  is 
of  the  width  of  about  six  or  seven  inches.  Always  refold  a  tablecloth  in  its 
original  folds ;  any  deviation  from  this  rule  will  cause  it  to  present  a  most  un- 
sightly appearance.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  tablecloth  holder,  made  of  American 
cloth,  something  like  a  music  roll,  and  placed  in  a  side-board  drawer.  If  possible, 
every  mistress  of  a  household  should  possess  herself  of  a  press;  it  is  invaluable 
for  its  economy,  and  will  soon  save  its  moderate  price  in  the  washing-bill;  so  often 
table-napkins  are  merely  unfolded  and  crushed,  but  otherwise  are  unsoiled,  and 
to  smooth  them  is  difficult  by  merely  refolding  them.  The  tablecloth  and 
serviettes  should  always  be  good.  It  is  great  folly  to  buy  inferior  house  linen  at 
all,  but  common  tablecloths  for  every-day  family  use  are  a  mistake.  They  do  not 
last  any  longer  than  the  good  ones  :  indeed,  not  nearly  so  long ;  and  no  matter 
whether  your  fare  be  sumptuous  or  not.  your  tablecloth  will  always  get  a  tolerable 
share  of  attention  from  the  persons  dining.  Out  in  the  kitchen  they  are  allowable, 
for  the  reason  that  as  a  rule  servants'  ways  and  habits  at  table  are  not  as  our  ways, 
and  tablecloths  will  get  cut  and  otherwise  damaged.  The  number  of  your  table- 
cloths must  of  course  be  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  your  household,  but  at 
any  rate  provide  a  sufficiency.  There  should  be  a  breakfast-cloth  proper  ;  never 
make  one  cloth  do  duty  for  breakfast  and  dinner  too. 

£986.  !r/ic  serviettes  or  table  napkins  should  be  neatly  and  taste- 
fully folded  when  first  put  on  the  table,  although  afterwards  in  ordinary  family  use 
they  may  be  put  into  rmgs.  We  give  instructions  and  illustrations  showing  many 
ways  of  making  these  useful  articles  an  ornament  to  the  table,  on  pages  1313  to 
1316.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  upon  the  table  first  so  that  one  can  aportion 
the  space  allowed  for  each  person  and  make  the  napkins  equi-distant,  and  in 
laying  a  dinner-table  the  roll  or  piece  of  bread  is  put  in  the  folds. 

2986.  Everything  needed  in  laying  a  cloth  should  be  first  brought 
into  the  room  in  which  the  table  is  to  be  laid,  and  what  you  are  about  to  partake  cf 
should  be  your  guide  as  to  what  you  require.  For  instance  if  fish  is  to  oe  served 
then  fish-eaters  must  be  placed  to  each  person, or  failing  these,  two  extra  forks  msy 
be  given.  In  the  same  way  when  soup  is  to  be  served  then  put  on  the  necessaiy 
spoons  at  the  right  side,  while  the  other  courses  must  determine  what  knives  and 
forks  will  be  needed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  glasses  put  upon  the  table, 
always  to  the  right  hand  of  each  person.  If  you  give  three  wines  then  put  three 
glasses  of  the  proper  kinds,  if  only  one,  then  put  the  one  glass,  and  if  none,  only 
the  tumblers  which  may  serve  for  either  water  or  beer.  It  is  only  in  hotels  that 
everything  is  laid  irrespective  of  what  may  be  ordered.  Salt  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  every  meal  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  plenty  of  small 
salt-cellars,  one  to  each  person,  or  one  l^tween  two,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  passing; 
pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  may  also  be  placed  upon  the  table  or  handed  round  by  the 
servants,  but  as  the  serving  of  one  meal  does  not  apply  to  another  we  must  speak 
separately  in  their  order  of  the  different  tables— Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner, 
Tea  and  Supper. 

2987.  Hie  side-board  for  all  meals  should  be  covered  with  a  clean  white 
cloth  and  all  that  is  wanted  for  each  meal — ^in  addition  to  what  is  placed  upon  the 
table— that  can  be  brought  into  the  dining-room,  should  there  be  ready  for  use, 
with  the  addition  of  knives,  forks,  glasses,  &c.,  in  case  such  may  be  required,  but 
as  the  side-board  will  have  to  be  laid  differently  for  different  meals,  it  will  be  be$t 
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to  deal  with  it  separately  for  each.  A  aide-board  should  be  an  ornamental  a« 
well  as  useful  piece  of  furniture^  and  may  be  as  carefully  and  prettily  laid  out  as 
the  table  itself. 

2988— TABLE  NAPKINS  OB  <* SSRYSBTTSS.'* 

The  usual  size  of  these  indispensable  accompaniments  to  the  dinner-table  is 
either  a  square,  measuring  from  28  to  30  inches ;  or  28  inches  in  breadth,  bv 
30  inches  in  length,  while  breakfast  ones  are  about  24  inches  square.  In  ordi- 
nary family  use  they  are  sometimes  folded  smoothly  and  slipped  through  *'  napkin 
rings,"  made  of  bone,  ivory  or  silver  :  in  fact,  after  first  usinjg^  this  is  generally  rhe 
case,  each  member  of  the  family  having  his  or  her  own  ring.  But  whilst  tfiis 
arrangement  is  most  convenient  for  family  use,  those  required  for  dinner-parties 
and  other  formal  occasions  should  be  neatly  and  prettily  folded.  The  accom- 
panying engravings  exhibit  those  most  in  favour,  and  the  methods  of  folding  them. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  anything  but  the 
most  simple  forms  unless  the  napkins  have  been  slightly  starched  and  smoothly 
ironed.  In  every  case  the  folding  must  be  exact,  or  the  result  will  be  slovenly  and 
unsightly.  A  small  f'inner-roll,  or  a  piece  of  bread  cut  thick,  about  three  inches 
square,  should  be  placed  in  each  napkin,  and  such  patterns  as  the  "  Mitre."  th* 
"  Neapolitan,"  the  •'  Rose,"  and  the  "  Star,"  are  convenient  shapes,  while,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  appearance  of  the  dinner- table  will  be  greath 
improved  by  putting  a  flower  or  small  bouquet  in  each  napkin. 

2989.  The  Mitre* — Fold  the  napkin  into  three  lengthwise,  as  in  c  x  of  the 

accompanying  plate  :  turn  the  two  ends  over  to  meet  in  the  middle,  as  in  c  2 ;  next 
fold  two  comers,  as  m  c  3  ;  double  the  folded  napkin  under,  lengthwise,  and  you 
will  get  c  4.  Now  bend  the  left-hand  bottom  comer  towards  the  right  hand,  ami 
tuck  it  into  the  inner  fold  ;  there  is  a  similar  fold  to  receive  the  right>hand  comer 
on  the  outside. 

2990.  The  Star  and  the  Hose  —These  patterns  require  a  fall-size  nap- 
kin, which  must  also  he  perfectly  square.  Lay  the  napkin  flat  on  the  table,  asi 
fold  the  corners  over  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  (b  i).  Without  turning  the 
napkin  over,  repeat  the  process  (B  2).  Turn  the  napkin  over,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  folding  the  comers,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre  (b  3).  Turn  the  napkin 
over,  and  repeat  the  process  (b  4).  Turn  again,  and  repeat  the  folding.  Ncm. 
one  at  a  time,  turn  the  comers  of  the  under  side  halfway  back.  This  forms  the 
Star.  The  Rose  is  made  by  inserting  the  flnger  into  the  last  folds,  and  palli:^; 
out  the  corners  into  squares. 

2991.  Tfie  f  *oUeffi an. —Fo\6  the  napkin  into  three  lengthwise,  as  in  d  7  io 
the  plate  on  the  opposite  page  :  lay  it  horizontally  on  the  tablr. 
and  turn  do>\'n  each  end  from  the  middle,  as  in  d  2.  N\>w 
turn  the  napkin  over,  and  roll  up  first  one  and  ther 
the  other  long  end,  as  in  d  3,  and  fold  them  under,  so  thit 
they  may  lie  side  .by  side,  as  in  D,  or  like 
the  woodcut  here  given.  N.B. — In  this  and 
the  next  pattern  it  may  sometimes  be  con-  ^Ti^\^ 
venient    to    fold    the    napkin    into    four    in-  \/y      "\^ 

THF  COM  EGiA.s.     stcad  of  three. 


2992.  27#p  Xeapoiitan,—1^o\d  the  napkin  into  three,  as 
in  the  preceding  directions ;  place  it  horizontally  on  the  table, 
and   fold   the  upper   thickness    back    upon    itself  lengthwise,  —  - 

Now  tura  the  napkin  over,  and  proceed  as  with  the  Collegian.        the  keapolitan. 


8JB&ytsfT2d. 


^       ^3 

rz 

%  '■'    % 

HOW  TO  FOLD  SBRVIBTTBS. 
THE  MITRE,  THE  STAR  AND  THE  ROSE,  THE  COLLEGIAN  AND  THE  NEAPOLITAN. 
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HlBW  DS8IGN8  FOR  THX  FOLDING  OF  SSRVIKTTX8. 


2098. 
CindereUa's  Slipper, 


First  fjld  the  napkin  in  three,  then 
again  once  over  to  make  it  half  the 
width,  fold  over  at  centre  and  turn  up 
the  ends,  next  under  at  the  dotted  lines 
as  in  No.  i. 


Again  fold  over  at  dotted  line  shown 
in  No.  I,  on  both  sides. 


Turn  up  the  ends  as  shown  on  the 
right  of  Na  3. 


2994.  The  Fan. 


Lay  the  napkin  flat  upon  the  table. 
and  make  a  deep  pleat  at  each  side  as 
in  No.  5. 


Next  (old  t*he  two  sides  togetho-  as  in 
No.  6. 


Next  pleat  from  end  to  end  ~  in  inch 
deep  folds,  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
in  No.  7. 


Fold  forwards,  bringing] A  A  together,    |       Then  pinch  down  the  folds  in  points 
and  stand  the  slipper  as  sho\%'n  in  No.  4.       between  each  fold  as  in  No.  8. 
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2995.  The  Calais  Dotwres.  2996.  The  Cockscomb. 


b>  'c  A  ^>^,^,^■^Ai^^^Vv^  v-vK^^v-^^ 


First  fold  the  napkin  in  three,  and 
bring  the  two  ends  together  as  in  No.  9. 


Next  fold  over  at  the  dotted  lines 
shown  in  No.  9,  bringing  the  napkin 
into  form  shown  in  No.  10. 


Turn  the  napkin  face  downwards 
and  fold  back  the  sides  as  shown  in 
No.  II. 


Lastly,  bring  a  a  together  and  stand 
up  the  boats  as  shown  in  No.  12. 


First  fold  the  napkin  in  four  as  in 
No.  13. 


Next  fold  over  the  hemmed  side  to 
form  a  triangle  as  in  Ncv  14. 


Next  raise  the  napkin  at  the  dotted 
line  in  centre,  and  fold  upwards  the 
sides  at  the  other  dotted  lines,  turning 
in  the  ends  as  shown  in  No.  15. 


Lastly  lift  up  each  corner  separately, 
and  arrange  as  shown  in  No.  16 
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2997.  The  Palm  Leaf.  2998.  The  SacheU 


Fold  the  napKin  diaTOnally  across 
(Nai7). 


Next  the  two  sides  a  short  distance 
from  the  centre  (No.  i8). 


I 


First  fold  the  napkin  in  three,  th^ 
tarn  the  upper  fold  to  the  middle  in  a 
hem  (No.  21). 


Next  fold  over  the  napkin  end  to 
end,  leaving  the  hem  inside  (No.  22). 
Fold  from  the  oater  edge  over  and  over. 


Fold  over  the  base  at  the  dotted  line 
shown  in  No.  18. 


repeating  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
Next  fold  back  a  in  a  diamond  shown 
by  dotted  line  (No.  23)  on  each  side, 


Lastly,  pleat  the  base  as  a  fan,  and 
set  it  in  a  ring  or  glass  (No.  20), 


and  pat  the  comers  ander  the  hem 
crossmg  the  centre  (No.  24). 


AN   enOLlSH  BRSAKFAST-TABLe. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

OXNSRAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BHEAEFASTS.  WITH  MENUS  FOR 
WEDDING,  aUEST  AND  FAMILY  BREAKFASTS. 

2999.  English  Break ftMts* —Some  one  has  said  that  English  people  do 
not  know  how  to  appreciate  this  meal,  and  there  are  certainly  many  who  aver 
that  they  either  do  not  care  for  it  or  cannot  eat  it,  but  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  the  former  were  to  contrive  to  have  more  variety  in  the  dishes  served 
with  this  meal,  and  the  latter  were  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  late  hours  or 
gaiety  made  them  disinclined  for  it,  both  might  find  better  appetites. 

To  begin  the  day  well  is  a  grand  thing,  and  a  good  breakfast  at  a  reasonable 
hour  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  day's  work,  or  even  pleasure  ;  while,  having 
made  one  good  meal,  we  can  better  afford,  should  it  be  necessary  by  business  or 
other  engagements,  to  put  off  or  delay  the  following  meals. 

3000.  BrenkfiMt  IHsheSm — One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  houses  we  do  not  find  sufficient  variety  of  food  at  breakfast ;  in  fact, 
some  people's  ideas  never  seem  to  soar  above  the  national  standard  one  of  eggs 
and  bacon.  There  may  be  those  who  can  with  relish  eat  this  dish  every  day  of 
their  lives,  but  there  are  a  very  great  number  who  require  a  constant  change  of 
food  to  enjoy  their  breakfast. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  found.  Little  dainty  dishes  for  this 
meal  can  so  often  be  made  from  scraps  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  while 
many  cost  but  little ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  the  case  of  taking  a  little  trouble  than  the 
going  to  any  expense  to  have  new  dishes.  In  the  following  breakfast  menus, 
which  take  a  wide  range — from  the  orthodox  wedding  one  to  the  plain  family 
affair,  for  people  with  different  incomes — we  hope  to  give  some  that  will  be  useful 
in  enabling  housekeepers  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  daily  fare,  recipes  for  each 
dish  named  being  given  in  the  biody  of  the  book. 

3001.  Luffing  tJie  Table^ — The  break£a«t-table  may  have  a  tray  upon  it 
or  not.  as  may  be  preferred ;  or  if  coroe  and  tea  (which  is  customary)  both  be 
served,  two  trays,  or  the  cups,  saucers.  &c.,  of  the  different  sets,  set  out  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  table.  The  elder  daughter,  or  next  "  right  hand  "  of  the 
mistress,  usually  serves  the  coffee,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  whilst  the 
mistress  presides  at  the  head.  Where  there  cannot,  however,  be  two  lady  pre- 
sidents, the  coffee  and  tea  services  must  both  be  at  the  upper  end,  the  one  on 
the  left,  and  the  other  on  the  right  of  the  lady.  Arrange  these  in  a  neat  circle, 
or,  if  the  two  sets,  in  two  semi-cireles,  leaving  spaces  in  the  middle  for  the 
coffee-pot  and  teapot ;  the  milk  and  cream-jugs  fronting  the  cups  behind,  and 
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again  behind  these  the  urn.  When  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  preferred  to  coffee, 
serve  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  There  must  be  kot  as  well  as  cold  mil^ 
always  served  where  there  are  chocolate,  cocoa  and  coffee.  Small  breakiiis: 
cruets  should  be  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  table,  these  usually  being  tripci. 
holding  salt,  pepper  and  mustard. 

If  both  ends  oi  the  table  are  occupied  with  cups  and  saucers,  thea  the  various 
dishes  intended  for  the  meal  are  placed  down  the  sides  of  the  table  ;  but  whe?. 
the  tea  and  coffee  equipage  only  occupy  one  end.  the  chief  breakfast  dish  is 
placed  to  the  master  of  the  house  at  the  other.  The  bread  and  the  butter  disb^«^, 
with  their  respective  knives  laid  to  the  right  of  them,  are  stationed  opposite 
each  other  at  convenient  places. 

Let  the-breakfast-set  be  neat  and  tasteful.  A  plant  or  flowers  should  occupv 
the  centre  of  the  table,  and  in  the  chapter  upon  "  Table  Decorations  *'  we  give 
some  hints  upon  the  subject.  The  first  meal  of  the  day  should  look  a  tempting 
one. 

To  each  person  put  a  knife  and  fork,  and  a  smaller  knife  for  bread  and  butti^r 
for  which  a  small  plate  should  be  placed  on  the  <eft  side.  If  fish  is  served,  pat 
fish-eaters  in  addition. 

A  large  plate  may  be  given  to  each  person  when  there  is  any  cold  meat  o: 
ham ;  but  if  the  breakfast  dishes  are  only  hot  ones,  the  plates  are  usually  pot 
before  the  carver  or  helper  of  these  dishes. 

Large  joints,  game  and  other  pies,  and  sometimes  a  ham,  are  placed  upon  the 
sidelxMird,  to  be  helped  from  thence,  wbeo  the  cold  plates  are  pded  there  ready 
for  use.  Carving  knives  and  forks  should  be  put  with  these  dishes  also,  wbes 
necessary,  upon  the  table,  and  tabl^poons  should  be  placed  at  the  comers  of  the 
table  with  the  salts  and  cruets.  Table-napkins  for  breakfast  are  somewba: 
smaller  than  those  for  dinner,  though  many  use  the  same ;  they  are  folded  ia 
some  simple  pattern  when  first  placed  upon  the  table,  but,  if  used  again,  are 
generally  run  through  a  ring.    When  such  is  the  case,  place  them  to  the  left. 

Bring  hot  rolls  to  table  covered  with  a  napkin.  Prepare  toast,  whether 
buttered  or  dry,  not  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes  before  serving  it.  or  the  ooe 
will  get  soddened  and  greasy  and  the  other  hard  and  tou^h.  Serve  buttered 
toast  on  a  hot-water  plate  covered,  failing  a  proper  toast-dish,  or  upon  a  plate 
standing  over  a  basin  filled  with  boiling  water.    Serve  dry  toast  in  its  stand. 

All  these  little  matters  are  worthy  of  the  hostess's  profound  consideration,  for, 
as  Michael  Angelo  once  observed  in  respect  of  his  unfailing  perseverance  in  the 
little  matters  of  his  art,  *'  Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection,  let  me  tell  you. 
is  no  trifle." 

Every  dish  brought  to  table  should  be  garnished,  i.#.,  decorated  in  an  appro- 
priate  manner,  such  as  with  "  sippets  "  (toasted  or  fried  pieces  of  bread  cut  into 
fanciful  shapes),  or  if  cold,  parsley,  beetroot,  cresses.  &c..  according  to  the  kinds 
of  viands.  Breakfast  dishes  are  usually  cold  joints,  hot  nick-nacks  and  potted 
meats.  Australian  meats  are  also  admissible,  turned  out  of  their  tins,  garnished 
and  served  cold.  Marmalade,  sardines  and  anchovies  may  be  added,  together 
with  boiled,  broiled,  or  fried  fish.  Indeed,  anything  that  the  housekeeper's  in- 
genuity can  construe  into  a  tempting  little  "  meat-ofiering  "  may  her«  be  giver. 
Water-cress  will  be  upon  the  breakfast-table  of  every  lady  who  looks  at  the  food 
of  her  family  firom  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Arrange  then,  after  having  had 
them  washed  in  a  perfectly  successful  manner,  in  a  glass  or  china  dish  (the 
china  boats  used  for  this  purpose  are  pretty  and  convenient),  picking  each  stem 
up  separately,  shaking  it  free  from  water,  and  putting  bunches  evenly  all  round 
the  edge. 

3002.  The  siileboardf  covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  should  have  upon 
it,  in  addition  to  the  joints  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  extra  plates,  knfves 


BREAKFAST  AND   TEA    CHINA. 
^  Tea.  Ciips.^  i  Bread  oux/i  BuiienPLates  -  1  Tiiapc  t  -i  BuUe^ Disk . ,  /  3a.r>dine  Box  ^  9.  Coffee  Cups 
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^d  forks.  &c.,  and,  where  tke  breakfast-table  is  small,  may  be  made  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  loaf  on  its  platter.  Some  cut  bread  having  been  put  on  the  table, 
if  thei-e  are  no  rolls  for  breakfast. 

.  3603.  WetUling  BreakfastS.-^The  orthodox  wedding  breakfast  seems 
likely  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past  so  much  has  it  been  superseded  by  the 
wedding  tea  that  now  takes  iis  place  at  afternoon  weddings,  menus  for  which  are 
given  in  the  chapter  upon  teas. 

Still  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  old-fashioned  breakfast  which,  like 
the  dejeuner  of  the  French  people,  comes  at  the  time  of  day  when  people  can 
enjoy  a  meal. 

Those  who  take  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  day  are,  as  a  rule,  those  whose 
business  or  professional  occupations  give  them  no  time  to  appreciate  it,  but  even 
these  when  taking  the  day's  holidy  that  a  wedding  enforces,  are  found  to  enjoy  the 
substantial  meal  that  old-lashioned  tastes  dictate,  and  old-fashioned  appetites 
approve. 

3004.  Wedding  Breakfast  Fiaucl*.— Except  in  name,  there  is  but 
little  afiBnity  between  the  above  '*nd  ordinary  breakfast,  as  those  eatables  and 
drinkables  specially  associated  with  the  latter,  never  find  a  place  at  the  old- 
fashioned  wedding  breakfast,  which  has  more  the  character  of  a  cold  luncheon. 
The  table  is  laid  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  luncheon  table,  for  it  is  rarely 
that  this  meal  is  served  a  la  Russe,  and  there  are^  as  a  rule,  no  hot  dishes. 

•  We  give  two  menus  for  these  breakfastst  one  for  a  large  party  and  the  other  for 
a  small,  which  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  Viands  usually  chosen. 

Whatever  these  may  be,  they  should  be  made  as  pretty  as  possible  by  both 
garnishing  and  decoration,  for  the  table  ought  to  present  an  elegant  appearance. 

3005.  Wines, — These  depend  greatly  upon  both  the  menu  and  the  means  of 
the  donor  of  the  feast.  Champagne  is  the  wine  most  generally  drank,  but  all  light 
wines  are  admissible ;  and  whatever  wines  are  to  be  served,  glasses  to  correspond 
must  be  placed  on  the  table,  coloured  ones  being  avoided. 

3006.  Decorations  for  a  wedding  breakfast  are  prettiest  and  most  appro- 
priate when  arranged  entirely  with  white  flowers  and  foliage ;  and  according  to  the 
season,  so  may  these  flowers  be  chosen.  If  the  table  be  a  long  one.  high  stands 
of  white  flowers  and  fern  are  best,  as  they  can  be  well  seen  over  the  dishes ;  but 
on  a  small  table,  small  vases  of  crystal  are  suitable.  Unless  the  meal  is  served  as 
a  dinner,  strewing  the  cloth  is  better  avoided,  ^  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  so 
soon  be  disarranged,  but  a  low  vase  with  a  few  blossoms  and  a  little  maiden-hair 
fern  to  each  person  looks  well.  In  many  cases  the  cake  has  a  decoration  of  real 
flowers,  instead  of  the  sugar  temples  or  baskets,  upon  the  top.  We  have  seen 
this  effectively  done  by  having  a  round  of  white  cardboard  cut  the  exact  size  of 
the  top  of  the  cake,  upon  which  was  laid  a  very  handsome  wreath  of  white 
flowers.  In  the  centre  stood  a  small  white  china  vase,  and  when  the  bFeakfast 
took  place,  the  bride's  bouquet  was  placed  in  this,  the  result  being  a  pyramid  of. 
white  flowers,  than  which  any  prettier  decoration  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
When  the  cake  was  to  be  cut,  the  cardboard  top  was  lifted  off,  thus  removing  all' 
impediments. 

3007.  The  bride's  duty  is  supposed  to  be  to  cut  the  first  slice  of  cake 
which  is  partaken  of  after  the  actual  meal  is  finished.  The  cake  is  generall;^  cut< 
with  a  saw  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  this  being  rather  a  hard  task,  the  icing 
being  somewhat  difficult  to  cut  through,  it  is  generally  considered  sufficient  if 
she  make  the  first  incision. 


dOOd.— WS£>DlHa  fiSXAKFAST  iTOR  LABOE   PABTT 
IN  AUTUMN. 


Aroff.—This  breakfast  is  suitable  for  a  very  larse  party.    The  list  of  djihfMfc  which  i 
be  reduced,  wiU  be  foniul  on  pa«BX3ai.  »  **•  J^«    *"bu«  wi  wbcbi  wnica  i 
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8009.— MENU  FOB  WEDDINa  BB1ULK7A8T  FOB  LABOB   PABTY 

IN  AUTITMN. 


English. 

Frfnch. 

Salmon  Mayonaise. 

Saumon  en  Mayonaise. 

Lobsters. 

Homards. 

Shrimp  Patties. 

P&tes  de  Crevettes. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Petits  Pat^s  aux  Huitres. 

Chickens. 

VolaiUes. 

Turkey. 

Dindonneau. 

Pea  Hen. 

Paonne. 

Game  Pie. 

PM  de  Gibier. 

Boar's  Head. 

TIte  de  Sanglier. 

Chartrease  of  Pheasants. 

Chartreuse  de  Faisans. 

Supreme  of  Fowl. 

Supreme  de  Volaille. 

Galantine  of  Veal. 

Galantine  de  Veau. 

Tongue. 

Langue  de  Boeuf. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

FkU  aux  Pigeons. 

Savoury  Jelly. 

Gelee  k  la  Russe. 

Creams. 

Crfeme. 

Jellies. 

Gelees. 

Ice  Pudding. 

Ponding  Glacee. 

Charlotte  Rnsse. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Rout  Cakes. 

Petits  Fours. 

French  Pastry. 

Patisserie  Fran9aise. 

Apples  and  Rice. 

Pommes  au  Riz. 

Nougat. 

Nougat. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

Gateau. 

Trifle. 

Cr^me  aux  Confitures. 

Meringues. 

Meringues. 

MacAioine  of  Fruit. 

MacMoine  de  Fruit. 

Lemon  Sponge. 

Crdme  au  Citron. 

Peaches. 

Pfeches. 

Pears. 

Poires. 

Apples. 

Pommes. 

Oranges. 

Oranges. 

iVo/r.-Tbe  above  menu  is  that  of  the  breakfast  shown  oa  Offfwite  page. 
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3010.— BBKAKFABT  FOR  TWELVE  PERSGNS.-SUMMXR. 


Average 
Cost. 

2.          0ltnu. 

Turbot  k  la  CrSme. 

Average 
Cost. 

Fried  Soles. 

s. 

3 

6 

s.    d. 

2      6 

Ragout  of  Duck. 

Veal  Pie. 

Cold  Chicken. 

Tongue. 

3 
4 
3 

2 

o 
o 
6    , 

o     1 

Lamb  CutleU  and  Mashed 
Potatoes. 

Croquettes  of  Beef. 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 

2     9 

2      O 

4     O 

Poached  and  BoUed  Eggs. 

Strawberries. 

Tea.  Coffee.  Hot  and  Cold  Milk. 

Bread.  Rolls,  Toast.  Butter, 
Marmalade.  Sardines.  Ac. 

I 
2 

I 

2 

3 
o 
6 

6    , 

Eggs. 

Ham. 

Cherries  and  Raspberries. 

Tea.  Coflbe.  Hot  and  Cold  Milk. 

Bread,  Butter.  Sec 

1  3 

2  O 

2      O 

1  6 

2  6 

I     3 

3     . 

I     o    6 

Not4,^Any  finiit  may  t>e  served  with  either  of  the  above  breakfasts,  besides  those 
named,  acoocding  to  the  season. 


soil.- BREAKFAST   FOR  TWELVE   FERSONS.-^WIMTSR. 


3-          ^nitt* 

Average 
Cost. 

4-             fintWL 

Average 
Cost. 

■•" 

-     J     I 

Angels  on  Horseback. 

s.    a. 
3    9 

Rissoles  of  Fish 

«.  d. 
s    o 

BroUed  Soles. 

3    6 

Broiled  Kidneys. 

2      6 

Devilled  Turkey. 

I     6 

Salmi  of  Game. 

2      O 

GriUed  Steak. 

2     6     , 

Cold  Groose. 

4     o 

Game  Pie. 

5    o    . 

Cold  Beef  and  Ham. 

3    o 

Cold  Ham 

2      O 

'  Savoury  Omelette. 

I     9 

Eggs. 

X     3 

Tea,  Coffee.  Hot  and 

Tea,  Coffee.  Hot  and  CoI(f  Milk. 

*      1     6 

Cold  Milk. 

I     6 

Bread.  Butter,  ftc. 

2     6 

Bread,  Butter,  ftc. 

1 

2     6 

I     3    6 

19    3 

^o/#.— Fried  potatoes  make  a  nice  little  addition  to  either  of  the  above  menus,  and 
are  liked  by  many  persons  with  all  hot  breakout  dishes. 


3012.— SIDEBOARD  A3  LAID   FOR  BREAKFAST. 


3013.— OTJESTS'  BREAKFAST    AT   COUNTRY   HOUSE. 
SUITABLE  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS. 


No/^.— The  above  is  intended  for  a  breakfast  in  either  autumn  or  winter. 


drrna^ 

br  Jt-I  1:  T.'"   -c  —  ^r..-^    SK.'afr  &jr«s  j£  c^ji  saea£  aerrc  tx  A=sK   wtrc  •- 
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LUNCHEON   AT  HOME. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  LTTNOHEON,  WITH  MENUS  FOR 
PUBLIO,  aUEST,  FIO-NIO  AND  FAMILY  LUNOEEONS. 

3017.  XjUncheofif  as  a  word  of  comprehensive  meaning,  may  fairly  take 
a  high  place,  signifying  as  it  does  such  a  grand  variety  of  meals,  ranging  from  the 
simple  "  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  "  or  the  more  humble  "crust  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  glass  of  ale  "  to  an  elaborate  meal,  that  is,  in  all  but  name,  a  dinner. 
Only  one  general  meaning  that  the  word  has  is  that  it  stands  for  whatever  is 
partaken  of  between  the  last  named  meal  and  breakfast.  Many  are  the 
arguments  for  and  against  luncheon,  some  right,  some  wrong,  no  doubt ;  but  for 
all  that,  we  have  luncheon  fully  installed  amongst  our  list  of  meals,  and  there  it 
is  likely  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

When  the  dinner  hour  is  an  early  one,  those  who  value  their  health  will  do  well 
to  avoid  lunching ;  but  when  breakfast  takes  place  at  8  or  9  and  dinner  is  late,  a 
substantial  lunch  may  safely  be  indulged  in,  and  is  a  most  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary  meal. 

These  meals  are  naturally  regulated  by  various  circumstances,  such  as  in- 
divklual  taste,  means  and  station ;  in  a  high-class  bouse,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
serve  a  good  repast,  not  alone  for  the  family,  but  for  the  reason  that,  at  an  informal 
meal,  chance  guests  have  to  be  pnrovided  for. 

3018.  ffigh'CUlss  Luncheons,— At  these  anything  and  ever)rthing  that  is 
served  for  dinner,  such  as  soup,  fish,  entrees,  poultry,  game  or  joints  may  be 
eiven,  but  a  number  of  courses  such  as  compose  the  latter  meal  are  not  in  the 
feast  necessary,  or  even  usual.  Soup,  in  winter,  is  a  welcome  course,  to  be 
followed  by  any  hot  entrees,  game  or  poultry,  the  joints,  if  any,  being  generally 
cold,  two  or  three  sweets,  one  of  which  may  be  some  simple  milk  pudding,  with 
cheese,  biscuits,  cake  and  fruit.  In  summer,  the  dishes  may  be  either  hot  or  cold 
or  both,  when  salads  should  be  added  to  the  menu,  and  potatoes  may  be  the  onlv 
vegetable,  these  being  chipped,  mashed,  or  cooked  in  any  way  except  plainly  boiled. 
Fish  is  more  common  at  dinner  than  luncheon,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of 
croquettes  or  rissoles,  filleted  soles,  and  mayonaise  of  salmon  or  lobster. 

3019.  Middle-class  iJutieheons* — Where  there  is  a  nursery  these 
generally  serve  for  the  children's  dinner,  and  in  consequence  the  chief  dishes  are 
simple  and  substantial,  often  consisting  of  a  joint  and  a  pudding.  When  the 
children  do  BOt  share  the  meal,  a  joint  which  is  cooked  for  the  kitchen  dinner  is 
often  brought  first  into  the  dining-room,  but  this  is  not  a  custom  to  be  com- 
mended, for  thi6  reason  that  the  servants  have  their  chief  meal  liate  and  cold.  So 
many  nice  little  dishes  can  be  made  ffom  cold  meats  left  from  the  preceding  day, 
that  those  who  like  hot  Inncheoos  need  not  trespass  npoa  the  servants*  dinner. 
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Vegetables  are  seldom  seen  everv  day  at  the  family  luncheon  table ;  but  poiatoeft 
are  liked  by  many,  and  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  not  a  few  cold  ones  that  can 
be  turned  to  account  to  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  small  hot  dishes,  what- 
ever they  are.  Ii;  cold  weather,  simply-made  soup,  which  costs  but  little,  might 
be  more  often  seen  than  it  is,  and  will  be  a  great  help  in  eking  out  a  somewhat 
spare  repast ;  while  in  summer,  a  nicely-made  salad  will  give  a  relish  to  the  cold 
joint  that  so  often  forms  the  staple  dish.  Fruit,  when  in  season  and  obtainable, 
should  always  be  on  the  table  at  luncheon,  as  it  is  known  that  the  earlier 
in  the  day  it  is  eaten  the  more  wholesome  it  is. 

3020.  27i«  Luncheon  ToMe. — However  simple  the  meal  may  be.  it 
should  be  as  neatly  and  daintily  placed  upon  the  table  as  a  more  elaborate  one, 
the  cloth  clean,  the  silver  and  glass  bright,  while  if  possible  a  few  flowers  should 
be  found  for  its  decoration,  or  in  place  of  thesd  some  ferns  in  pretty  china  pots, 
shells  or  rustic  baskets,  look  extremely  well,  and,  with  care,  will  last  a  long  time. 

According  to  the  luncheon  to  be  served  so  must  the  table  be  lakl :  but  it  should 
be  impressed  upon  the  servants,  when  they  are  not  required  to  wait  at  table, 
that  everything  necessary  should  be  brought  into  the  room— clean  plates,  glasses, 
knives  and  forks  being  laid  ready  on  the  sideboard,  which,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  at  breakfast. 

The  arrangement  of  tables  for  meals  does  not  stand  so  much  upon  strict 
etiquette,  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  respect  of  the  matter,  as  to  the  precedence  of 
this  and  that  article  of  use,  as  npon  a  certain  taste,  bom  only  of  a  cultivated 
eye  to  order  and  method,  in  their  lodgment  thereon.  A  raw,  ill-taught  servant, 
for  instance,  coming  for  the  first  time  into  the  dining-room  to  get  her  first 
lesson  in  laying  a  cloth,  will,  if  left  to  her  own  devices,  lay  that  cloth,  and  the 
articles  necessary  to  it,  in  a  manner  simply  excruciating  to  witness.  The  cloth 
is  to  be  put  on  the  table,  and  she  puts  it  on.  She  sees  nothing  in  the  £act  that 
it  reaches  two  inches  over  the  edge  of  the  table  on  this  side,  and  a  ^ard  and  a 
quarter  upon  that;  that  the  centre  "crease"  is  wofully  "off  the  hnc."  "Hie 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  glasses,  &c.,  simply  bewilder  her,  and  she  gets  rid  of  them 
by  dropping  them  here  and  there  all  over  the  table  in  the  insanest  manner 
possible.  But  take  a  little  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  always  accustomed  to  see 
the  meal  arrangements  executed  with  precision  and  taste  at  home,  and  set  her 
to  lay  a  cloth.  She  will  not  lay  it  all  as  it  should  be,  without  doubt,  but  A^r 
management  of  it  will  have  nothmg  within  it  to  excite  contempt  and  ridicule^ 
It  would  be  prettily,  wrongly  laid.  Just  so  with  us  :  we  may  take  our  dinner- 
tables  in  our  hands,  and  defy  fa^ion  and  the  order  of  things,  and  come  to  no 
grief,  if  we  will  but  attend  to  strict  good  taste  and  method,  and  actual  necessities. 

A  simple  luncheon  may  be  placed  on  a  butler's  tray,  all  ready  arranged  upon  a 
tray-cloth.  These  trays  have  in  some  cases  sides  that  let  down,  and  then  aJl  the 
servant  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  tray  upon  the  table,  and  let  down  the  sides. 

3021.  LuncFieon  disf^es,  such  as  cutlets,  chops,  hashes,  pasties.  &c.,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  comment,  but  in  our  list  of  savouries  may  be  found  some 
that  may  vary  the  above ;  while  the  many  recipes  given  for  cold  meat  cookery 
should  prevent  the  cold  joint  from  being  inevitable. 

aoaa.  Beverages*— Theae  should  be  ai^ropriate  to  the  menu.  For  a  good 
luncheon  in  summer  all  light  wines  are  suitable,  with  some  lemonade  or  aerated 
water  for  those  who  prefer  to  dilute  them,  and  ice  should  not  be  wanting.  Claret, 
champagne,  and  cider-cup  are  all  favourites  for  the  hot  weather.  In  winter, 
sherry  and  claret  are  the  wines  most  often  found. 

For  a  homelv  luncheon,  ale,  stout,  or  cider  are  often  the  accomixmying 
beverages ;  while,  for  those  who  do  not  take  stimulants,  there  are  an  in6nite 
\  ariety  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  effervescent  or  otherwise. 


8028.— PUBLIO  LXmOHEON  FOB  LABOE  PARTY. 


Ham. 


<^gr    '^^ 


^•^^^  X  ^T^iS' 


Tipsy  C«k«.   GnpM.      ?•»!•«. 


Trill*. 


No/«.— The  above  illosiration  shows  the  shape  of  a  table  very  commonly  used  for  laii^^rties 
Sometimes,  for  a  still  larger  one,  a  third  table  is  put  from  the  upper  and  chic?  one,  thus  mak:n{ 
the  whole  into  rhe  form  oTan  M. 


2    X 
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3024.--LX7NOHXON8  FOR  TWSLVS  PSR80NS.— BUMMSB. 


I-          itltmu 

Average 
Cost. 

|2.         §Htm. 

Average 
Cost. 

5.    d. 

$.     If. 

Clear  Soup. 

3    6 

1                Lobster  Salad. 

4     0 

Mayonaise  of  Salmon. 

4    6 

Filleted  Soles. 

4     6 

Roast  Chickens. 

6    0 

'<        Cold  Chicken  and  Ham. 

3     6 

Croquettes  of  Beef. 

X    6 

i                 Veal  Cutlets. 

3     3 

Cold  Lamb. 

3    0 

1              Cold  Roast  Beef. 
Cucumber. 

2      0 

Salad. 

I     3 

0      9 

Fruit  Tart. 

I     6 

Tomato  Salad. 

1         0    XO 

Custard. 

0    9 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

I    0 

Sponge  Cake  Pudding. 

2    0 

Italian  Cream. 

I     9 

Maraschino  Jelly. 

2     6 

Compote  of  Fruit 

2     6 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

2    6 

1                      Melon. 

X     0 

Bread,  Butter.  Cheese, 

Bread.  Butter,  Cheese. 

1 

Biscuits.  &c. 

I     6 
I   xo    t 

1                 Biscuits,  &c. 

I     6 

|i     6     7 

3026.-LXmOHBOKS 

FOR  T^ 

77SI.VX  PERSONS.-WINTEB. 

3*           ifllfitlt* 

Average 
Cost. 

4*           ttkttfVu 

Average 
Cost 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

4    0 

Julienne. 

3    6 

Fried  Soles. 

4    0 

Red  Mullet 

4    6 

Fish  Rissoles. 

I     6 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

4    0 

Pheasants. 

7    0 

1              Mutton  Cutlets. 

2    6 

Hashed  Turkey. 

2    0 

Hashed  Venison. 

2    6 

Cold  Roast  Beef  and  Mashed 

Game  Pie. 

5    0 

Potatoes. 

3    4 

Cold  Boiled  Beef. 

2    0 

Mince  Pies. 

X     6 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

0    4 

Sweet  Omelette. 

I     2 

Stewed  Celery. 

0    8 

Stewed  Prunes. 

0    9 

Apple  Tart 

X     6 

Vanilla  Cream. 

a    3 

Custard  Pudding. 

0    6 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

0    6 

Tipsy  Cake. 

2    0 

Celery. 

0    6 

Pears. 

X     6 

Grapes. 

3    0 

Apples. 

I     0 

Pears. 

x    6 

Bread,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Bread,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Biscuite. 

Biscuits,  ^c. 

I    6 

&c. 

I    6 

I  X4    6 

t  13    0 

Aof^.— These  loenus  might  easily  be  reduced  for  either  a  smaller  number  or  simpler  repast 


Menus  for  Picnics. 

3026.— PICNICS. 
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One  of  the  pleasantest  forms  of  entertainment  is  a  well-arranged  picnic  (if  only 
a  fine  day  be  selected),  while  nothing  is  calculated  to  give  greater  dissatisfaction 
than  a  badly-managed  one.  To  have  chosen  the  wrong  people  (even  one  or  two, 
who  are  likely  not  to  make  themselves  agreeable),  to  have  given  people  wrong 
seats  in  the  various  vehicles,  or  to  have  too  many  ladies  in  the  party,  are  all  often 
£3ital  errors. 

-  We  say  nothing  of  the  mistakes  made  about  the  luncheon  or  dinner,  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  ladies  provide  this,  each  taking  what  she  likes,  with  the 
result,  that  there  is  too  much  of  one  thing  and  too  little  of  another ;  plenty  ol 
salad  and  no  dressing ;  two  or  three  l^s  of  lam|>  and  no  mint  sauce ;  an  abun- 
dance of  wine  and  no  corkscrew ;  and  such  like  nttle  accidents.    Given  a  I 


party  of  young  people,  bent  on  enjoyment,  these  are  trifles  light  as  aftr,  which 
serve  rather  to  mcrease  the  fun  than  diminish  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
party  may  not  all  be  youi^  and  merry ;  it  may  be  very  distasteful  to 
some  to  have  to  eat  meat  without  bread,  and  almost  impossible  without  salt, 
while,  no  corkscrew  being  at  hand,  it  will  rouse  their  indignation  to  see  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  knocked  off,  or  the  corks  incompletely  picked  out  with  a  pen- 
knife ;  and  yet,  in  the  annals  of  picnics,  all  these  things,  bread,  salt  and  cork- 
screw have  been  forgotten. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  nothing  wanting,  if  the  ladies 
provide  the  repast,  is  for  one  lady  (the  most  competent)  to  make  out  a  menu, 
adding  all  the  little  etceteras,  and  apportion  to  each  one  her  share. 

The  following  menus  for  picnics  may  be  found  useful,  the  prices  and  quantities 
being  given ;  while  a  list  of  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  viands,  will  be  found 
at  the  foot. 


80a7.-.PI0NIC  LUNCHEON  FOR  TWENTY  PBRSONS.-SUMMEK. 

No.  1. 

Average 
Cost 

No.  2. 

Average 
Cost. 

5.    d. 

$.    d. 

5  lbs.  of  Cold  Salmon. 

7    6 

4  Lobsters. 

10    0 

Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Z     0 

8  lbs.  of  Cold  Boiled  BeeL 

6  zo 

I  Quarter  of  Lamb. 

10    0 

2  Veal  Pies. 

7    0 

Mint  Sauce. 

0    4 

3  Roast  Fowls. 

7    6 

t  Large  Galantine  of  Veal. 
3  Boiled  Chickens. 

7    6 

z  Tongue. 
Salad. 

3    6 
2    0 

z  Ham. 

8    0 

Dressing. 

0    6 

2  Pigeon  Pies. 

9    0 

2  lbs.  of  Tomatoes. 

X    6 

salad.    Dressing. 

2    6 

2  Fruit  Tarts.    Custard. 

4    6 

a  Cucumbers. 

z    0 

z  Lemon  Sponge. 

Z     6 

2  Fruit  Tarts. 

3    6 

Cheesecakes. 

2    0 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

2    0 

ajellies. 
2  Creams. 

5    0 

2  JeUies.    2  Creams. 

II     6 

5    0 

Custard. 

z    0 

z  gallon  of  Strawberries. 

4    0 

X  gallon  of  Strawberries. 

4    0 

4  lbs.  of  Cherries. 

2    0 

3  lbs.  of  Grapes. 

6    0 

X  lb.  of  Cheese. 

z    0 

z  lb.  of  Cheese. 

z    0 

i  lb.  of  Butter. 

0    9 

i  lb.  of  Butter. 

0    9 

,      4  loaves  of  Bread,  or  Rolls. 

z    0 

4  loaves  of  Bread,  or  Rolls. 

z    0 

z  lb.  of  Biscuits. 

0    6 

4    5     I 

3    6    X 

Wines,  bottled  beer,  soda  water,  lemonade.  Plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glasses, 
tumblers,  tablecloth,  serviettes,  glass  cloths,  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  mustard,  oil,  vinegar, 
castor  sugar,  corkscrews  and  champagne^pener. 


tiio  General  Observatims  on  LunckeoH. 

3028.~FAMILY  LX7KCHEON8  FOB  A  WESK  IN  SXTMMSR: 

Sunday.— Cold  ham  or  tongue,  potted  meat,  salad,  cake,  piesetve,  stfaw- 
berriee,  cream,  bread,  cheese,  biscuits,  butter,  light  wine  or  ale. 

Monday.— Lamb  cutlets  and  peas,  cold  chicken  and  ham,  small  fruit  fart, 
custard  pudding,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  biscuits,  ale  and  claret. 

Tuesday.— Salmon  mayonaise,  rissoles  made  of  cold  chicken,  brawn,  tapioca 
pudding,  fruit,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  claret  and  sherry. 

Wednesday.— Cold  lamb,  mint  sauce,  patties  made  from  scraps  of  cold  meat, 
salad,  mashed  potatoes,  cake,  fruit,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits. 

Thursday.  —Veal  cake,  poached  eggs,  cucumber,  fruit  puffs,  bread,  batter, 
cheese,  biscuits,  light  wine  or  ale. 

Friday.— Fish  pie,  made  from  cold  fish  and  potatoes,  cold  beef,  beetroot. 
cake,  fruit,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  wine  or  afe. 

Saturday.— Beef  pie,  made  from  cold  beef,  Russian  salad,  macaroni  cheese, 
fruit,  bread,  butter,  biscuits,  claret  and  ale. 


3029.~FAMILY  LUNCHEONS  FOR  A  WB£E  IN  WINTSB. 

Sunday. — Any  cold  meat,  potted  fish,  sardines,  marmalade  pudding,  cake, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  sherry  and  ale. 

Monday.— Slices  of  cold  meat,  curry  made  from  any  remnants  of  poultry. 
mashed  potatoes,  apple  dumplings  baked,  any  remains  of  sweets  left  m>m  the 
preceding  day,  bread,  cheese,  biscuits,  butter,  wine  or  ale. 

Tuesday. — Filleted  plaice,  cold  meat,  chutnee,  pickles,  stewed  pmnes  and 
cornflour  shape,  bread,  Dutter,  cheese,  biscuits,  wine  or  beer. 

Wednesday.— Vermicelli  soup,  croquettes  of  any  cold  meat  or  poultry,  potted 
meat,  fried  potatoes,  tartlets,  cake,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  sherry 
and  ale. 

Thursday.— Joint  from  servants*  table  with  v^etables,'>  pastry,  sandwiches, 
cake,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  ale. 

Friday.— Curried  fish,  rice,  mutton  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes,  potted  meat, 
preserve,  cake,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  sheny  and  stout. 

Saturday.— Pea-soup,  cold  game,  hashed  or  minced  cold  meat,  fried  potatoes 
rice-pudding,  jam,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  biscuits,  wine  or  ale. 


3030.— VSRY  SOONOldCAL  LT7NOHXON8. 

Sunday.— Cold  meat  or  inexpensive  soup,  cheese,  bread,  plain  cake.  ale. 

Monday. — Rissoles  of  cold  meat,  marmalade,  cheese,  butter,  bread,  ale. 

Tuesday.— Mayonaise  of  tinned  salmon,  jam,  cheese,  butter,  bread,  stout. 

Wednesday. — Potato  pie  made  from  cold  meat,  plain  cake,  cheese,  bread,  ale. 

Thursday. — Cold  bacon,  salad  or  beetroot,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  stout. 

Friday. — Baked  fresh  haddock,  rice-pudding,  cheese,  butter,  bread,  ale  or  stout. 

Saturday.— Minced  liver  and  bacon,  cold  potatoes  fried,  marmalade,  biscuits, 
cheese,  bread,  stout. 


QOINO  OOWM   TO  L*1NNa.... 


CHAPTER  LXir. 
GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  DINNERS   AiTD   DlNlNO. 

3031.  Man,  it  has  been  said^  is  a  dining  (inhnaL  Creatures 
of  the  inferior  races  eat  and  drink ;  only  man  dines.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
he  is  a  cooking  animal ;  but  some  races  eat  food  without  cooking  it.  A  Groat 
captain  said  to  M.  Brillal  Savarin,  *•  When,  in  campaign,  we  feel  hungry,  we 
knock  over  the  first  animal  we  find,  cut  off  a  steak,  powder  it  with  salt,  put  it 
under  the  saddle,  gallop  over  it  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  eat  it."  Huntsmen  in 
Dauphiny,  when  out  shooting,  have  been  known  to  kill  a  bird,  pluck  it,  salt  and 
pepper  it,  and  cook  it  by  carrying  it  some  time  in  their  caps.  It  is  equally  true 
that  some  races  of  men  do  not  dine  any  more  than  the  tiger  or  the  vulture.  It  is 
not  a  dinner  at  which  sits  the  aboriginal  Australian,  who  gnaws  his  bone  half 
bare  and  then  flings  it  behind  to  his  squaw.  And  the  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
does  not  dine  when  he  gets  his  morsel  of  red  clay.  Dining  is  the  privilege  of 
civilisation.  The  rank  which  a  people  occupy  in  the  grand  scale  may  be  measured 
by  their  way  of  taking  their  meals,  as  well  as  by  their  way  of  treating  their 
women.  The  nation  which  knows  how  to  dine  has  learnt  the  leading  lesson  of 
progress.  It  implies  both  the  will  and  the  skill  to  reduce  to  order,  and  surround 
with  idealisms  and  graces  the  more  material  conditions  of  human  existence ; 
and  wherever  that  will  and  that  skill  exist,  life  cannot  be  wholly  ignoble. 

3032.  Dinner  being  the  grand  solid  meal  of  the  day,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance;  and  a  well-served  table  is  a  striking  index  of  human 
ingenuity  and  resource.  "  Their  table,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  describing  a  dinner- 
party given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Amundeville  at  Norman  Abbey— 

"  Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ehosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  suostantiai  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man— the  hungry  sinner  !— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  observe  upon  the  curious  complexity  of  the  resultd  pro- 
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duced  by  human  cleverness  and  application  catering  for  the  modificatioos   Which 
occur  in  civilised  life,  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  primal  instincts : — 

*'  The  mind  ia  lost  in  mighty  contempUtioa 

Of  intellect  expended  on  two  courses ; 
And  ifidigestion's  grand  multtirfication 

Requires  arithmetic  beyondf  my  forces. 
Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration, 

That  cookery  would  have  call'd  forth  such  resources. 
As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature?  '* 

And  we  may  w«ll  say.  Who.  indeed,  would  suppose  it !  The  golf  between  the 
Groat,  with  a  steak  under  his  saddle,  and  Alexis  Soyer  getting  np  a  great  dinner 
at  the  Reform  Club,  or  even  Thackeray's  Mrs.  Raymond  Gray  giving  ••  a  littJe 
dinner"  to  Mr.  Snob  (with  one  of  those  famous  "  roly-poly  paddings  "  of  ]iers>r 
what  a  gulf  it  is ! 

3033.  Tfiat  Adam's  ••'  ration,^'  however  was  "  simple,"  is  a  matter  oc 

which  we  have  contrary  judgments  given  by  the  poets.  When  the  angel  Raphael 
paid  that  memorable  visit  to  Paradise — which  we  are  expressly  told  by  Milton  be 
did  exactly  at  dinner-time— Eve  seems  to  have  prepared  "  a  little  dinner  '*  wholly 
destitute  of  complexity,  and  to  have  added  ice-creams  and  perfumes.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  testimony  of  the  poets  on  these  points : — 

"  And  Eve  withlh,  due  at  her  home  prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  ncctarotts  draughts  between.    .... 
.    .    .    With  dispatcfafol  looks  in  haste 
She  tnmSf  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  bestf 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  ineleeant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change<-> 

«  »  ♦  ♦  * 

Sli'i  tempers  dulut  creams    ..... 

then  strews  the  ground 

With  rose  and  odoun.** 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  poets,  though  they  have  more  to  say 
about  wine  than  solid  fcod.  because  the  former  more  directly  stimulates  the  intet 
lect  and  the  feelings,  do  not  flinch  from  the  subject  of  eating  and  drinkiog. 
There  is  infinite  zest  in  the  above  passage  from  Milton,  and  even  more  in  the 
famous  description  of  a  dainty  supper,  given  by  Keats  in  his  *'  Eve  of  Saint 
Agnes."  Could  Queen  Mab  herself  desire  to  sit  down  to  anything  nicer,  both  as 
to  its  appointment  and  serving,  and  as  to  its  quality,  than  the  collation  served  by 
Porphyro  in  the  lady's  bedroom  while  she  slept  ? — 

"There  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilieht,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguidi'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold  and  jet. 

•  «  •  «  • 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet,  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plimi.  and  goord ; 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd,  . 
And  lucent  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  arsnsy  transferred 
From  Fee;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon." 

But  Tennyson  has  ventured  beyond  dates,  and  quinces,  and  syrups,  %vhich  may 
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be  thought  easy  to  be  brought  in  by  a  poet.  In  his  idyll  of  *•  Audley  Court  "  he 
gives  a  most  appetising  description  of  a  pasty  at  a  picnic  :— 

"  There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis  laid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound  ; 
Brought  ont  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of  home, 
And,  naif  cut  down,  a  pasty  costly  made, 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret,  lay 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied." 

We  gladly  quote  passages  like  these,  to  show  how  eating  and  drinking  may  be 
surrounded  with  poetical  associations,  and  how  man,  usicg  his  privilege  to  turn 
any  and  every  repast  into  a  "feast  of  reason,"  with  a  warm  and  plentiful  "  flow 
of  soul,"  majr  really  count  it  as  not  the  least  of  his  legitimate  prides,  that  he  is 
"  a  dining  animal." 

3034.  Great  IHnei'S,  — It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  great  men,  in 
general,  are  great  diners.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  true  of  any  great  men 
but  men  of  action ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  simply  imply  that  persons  of 
vigorous  constitution,  who  work  hard,  eat  heartily ;  for,  of  course,  a  life  of 
action  requires  a  vigorous  constitution,  even  though 
there  may  be  much  illness,  as  in  such  cases  as 
William  III.  and  our  brave  General  Napier.  Of 
men  of  thought,  it  can  scarcely  be  true  that  they 
eat  so  much,  in  a  general  way,  though  even  they 
eat  more  than  they  are  apt  to  suppose  they  do ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Lewes  observes,  '*  nerve-tissue  is  very 
expensive,"  So  also  is  working  "  tissue,"  if  we 
may  use  the  word  again,  and  it  is  a  certain  thing 
that  a  fair  amount  of  well  cooked,  wholesome  food 

is  a  necessary  thing  where  good  work  has  to  be  

done.    We  have  been  told  by  the  heads  of  firms  fruit  dish. 

who  employ  a  great  number  of  persons,  that,  apart 

from  their  duty  to  their  employes,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  business  to  feed  them 

well,  and  for  this  reason  they  prefer  to  have  them  in  the  house,  that  they  may  be 

sure  that  lack  of  proper  food  does  not  prevent  them  doing  a  fair  amount  of  work. 

3036.  Variety  of  Food.—Oi  course  dinners  such  as  would  be  served  at 
these  large  establishments  are  very  easily  arranged,  well  cooked  joints  forming 
the  staple  food,  and  of  these  we  need  not  speak  except  to  notice  one  complaint 
which  we  often  hear,  namely,  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  dinners  given  at  these 
large  houses.  Good  and  well  cooked  as  the  food  is,  there  are  many  people  who 
cannot  tat  beef  and  mutton  every  day,  and  a  still  larger  number  who  cannot  enjoy 
it,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  some  variety  in  food,  although  it  would  involve  more 
trouble,  cannot  be  given  to  those  who  lead  such  very  monotonous  lives.  However, 
this  is  the  age  of  improvement,  and  it  bein^  so  well  known  that  change  of  diet, 
if  not  absolutely  essential,  is  a  verv  good  thmg  for  all,  doubtless  ere  long  there 
will  be  nothing  to  complain  of  in  tnis  respect,  and  dinners  of  more  varied  kinds 
of  food  for  these  large  nunlbers,  which  will  cost  no  more  than  the  present  one 
(probably  less)  will  be  provided,  that  being  better  relished,  will  be  better 
digested. 

3036.  Elaborate  IHnners, — On  the  other  hand  manv  people  are  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  variety  of  dishes  at  a  modem  dinner  table,  but  as  there 
are  to  be  found  in  all  good  dinners  some  simple  joint  or  other  things  which  can 
be  chosen  from  the  more  elaborate  menus,  they  have  really  little  cause  to  grumble. 
The  majority  of  diners  prefer  a  variety,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  any- 
thing unwholesome  or  capricious,  and  the  appetite  of  the  over-worked  statesman 
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or  man  of  business,  or  of  any  dweller  in  towns  whose  occupations  axe  excitiii: 
and  exhausting,  is  jaded  and  requires  stimulants,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  gco: 
dinners. 

3037.  Elegant  JDintiers, — There  are  plenty  of  elegant  dinners  in  modern 
days,  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  ancient  times.  It  is  well  known  that  tb- 
dinner-party.  or  symposium,  was  a  not  unimportant,  and  not  nnpoetical.  fearurr 
in  the  hfe  of  the  sociable,  talkative,  tasteful  Greek.  Douglas  Jerrold  said  tha: 
such  is  the  British  humour  for  dining  and  giving  of  dinners,  that  if  Londoo  wsx 
to  be  destroyed  by  an  earthauake,  the  Londoners  would  meet  at  a  public  dinner 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  Greeks,  too.  were  great  diners :  their  social  aiui 
religious  polity  gave  them  many  chances  of  being  merry  and  making  others  merri 
on  good  eating  and  drinking.  Anv  public  or  even  domestic  sacrifice  to  one  >• 
the  gods,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner-party;  the  remains  of  the  slaughtere: 
• '  offering  *'  being  served  up  on  the  occasion  as  a  pious  piic€  de  risistancs  :  and  ai 

the  different  gods,  goddesses  and   demigods 
worshipped  by  the  community  in  gener£.  d: 
by  individuals,  were  very  numerous  indeei, 
and  some  very  religious  people    never  let  i 
day  pass  without  offering  up  something  m 
other,  the  dinner-parties  were  countless.    A 
birthday,  too,  was  an  excuse  for  a  dinner :  i 
birthday,  that  is,  of  any  person  long  dead  an: 
buried,  as  well  as  of  a  living  person,  being  a 
member  of  the  family,  or  otherwise  esteemed 
Dinners  were,  of  course,  eaten  on  all  occasioni 
of  public  rejoicing.     Then,  among  the  yonn? 
people,  subscription  dinners,  very  much  aftti 
the  manner   of  modern  times,    were  alwavs 
being  got  up ;  only  that  they  would  be  eaier 
not  at  an  hotel,  but  probably  at  the  house  d 
one  of  the  ketera;.     A  Greek  dinner- j)arty  was 
a  handsome,  well-regulated  affair.    The  gcesis 
came  in  elegantly  dressed  and  crowned  with 
flowers.    A  slave  approaching  each  person  as 
he  entered,  took  off  his  sandals  and  washed  his  feet.    During  the  repast  the 
guests  reclined  on  couches  with  pillows,  among  and  along  which  were  set  small 
tables.    After  the  solid  meal  came  the  "  symposium  "  proper,  a  scene  of  music 
memment  and  dancing,  the  two  latter  being  supplied  chiefly  by  young  giris^ 
Th^e  was  a  chairman,  or  svmposiarch.  appointed  by  the  company  to  regulate 
the  drinking ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  mix  the  wine  in  the  ••  mighty  bowL"    From 
this  bowl  the  attendants  ladled  the  liquor  into  goblets,  and,  with  the  goblets, 
went  round  and  round  the  tables,  filling  the  cups  of  the  guests. 

1  f^^^tt  ^^*.  *f^  Bitsfiian  hanquetf  the  table  is  extremely  narrow  the 
ladies  aJl  walk  in  together  and  are  followed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  sit  opiisiic 
them,  the  servants  come  and  hand  round  every  dish,  the  vegetables  are  serv^  Jr 
separate  compartments  of  a  large  round  dish.  When  the  dessert  is  handed 
round,  the  guests  help  themselves  to  all  they  are  likely  to  require  at  once  •  the 
dessert  IS  replaced  upon  the  table  and  not  again  touched.  On  reUring  from  tabic 
the  ladies  agam  precede  the  gentlemen,  and  all  take  their  departure  at  od« 
unless  mvited  especially  to  spend  the  evening  :  a  custom  that  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  at  many  reunions  out  of  Russia. 

n^^^\.^  flrr««f  qa/itronomist,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  has 
some  aphorisms  and  short  directions  in  relation  to  dinner-parties,  which  are  well 
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deserving  of  notice  : — •'  Let  the  number  of  your  guests  never  exceed  twelve,  so 
that  the  conversation  may  be  general.*  Let  the  temperature  Of  the  dining-room 
be  about  68^.  Let  the  dishes  be  few  in  number  in  the  first  course,  but  propor- 
tionally good.  The  order  of  food  is  from  the  most  substantial  to  the  lightest. 
The  order  of  drinking  wine  is  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  foamy  and  most 
perfumed.  To  invite  a  person  to  your  house  is  to  take  charge  of  his  happiness 
so  long  as  he  is  beneath  your  rooL  The  mistress  of  the  house  should  always  be 
certain  that  the  coffee  be  excellent ;  whilst  the  master  should  be  answerable  for 
the  quality  of  his  wines  and  liqueurs."  Very  good  advice  for  the  timqS  for  which 
it  was  written,  but  in  "  The  age  we  live  in,"  there  are  many  more  things  to  be 
considered. 

3040.  IHnner  Parties, — As  we  have  before  observed,  '•  Man  is  a  dining 
animal,"  and  we  contend  that  young  people  as  well  as  old  can  really  enjoy  a 
dinner  party,  and  that  everyone  can  appreciate  a  good  one — only  they  involve  &i 
greater  amount  of  thought  than  many  are  prepared  to  bestow. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  to  give  wines  and  meats  of  the  best  and  most  costly 
kind,  is  to  ensure  one's  guests  enjoyment  of  the  same,  for  there  are  few  of  us 
whose  painful  experience  it  has  not  been  to  sigh 
over  a  dinner,  which  in  itself  was  irreproachable, 
and  which  might  have  been  enjoyable,  but — was 
quite  the  contrary. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  be  considered 
than  the  actual  dinner  itself,  if  one  aspires  to  be  a 
successful  dinner  giver,  but  there  is  one  golden  rule 
which,  if  everyone  observed,  would  at  any  rate 
prevent  many  failures,  and  that  is  our  advice  to 
all  who  entertain,  "  Keep  within  your  means."  --^^^^^^^^^ 

We  mean  this  in  its  broadest  sense,  not  simply             ^^^P^^^^^f^  <^ 
not  to  spend  more  than  one  can  afford,  for  many 
can  spare  money  who  cannot  give  time,  and  many 
more  can  do  the  former,  who  have  not  the  room, 
convenience,  or  faculty,  for  entertainment.  ..,^.„  «. .    ««...„- 

T^,.  ,'1        J  "^  .  'J  ^-  •  SUOAR-BASKLT  FOR  DESSERT, 

Dinners,  like  dresses,  want  consideration ;  a  pic- 
nic may  be  impromptu,  in  fact  those  hastily  arranged  are  very  often  the  most 
enjoyable,  but  there  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  (unless  for  a  small  unceremonious 
one),  anything  impromptu  about  a  dinner. 

What  we  wish  to  imply  by  keeping  within  one's  means,  is  not  to  entertain  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  our  resources,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  consider  us 
impertinent  in  giving  them  the  following  advice : — 

3041.  Niunher  of  Guests.— tiever  ask  more  people  than  you  can  com- 
fortably seat,  or  than  you  have  servants  to  wait  upon.  Think  well  over  your 
list  of  guests  before  you  invite  them,  and  plan  how  you  can  arrange  them  at  table, 
so  that  you  can  feel  beforehand  that  you  can  £^ve  each  guest  a  companion  who 
will  in  all  probability  be  a  pleasant  one,  which,  if  it  be  a  large  party,  will  greatly 
lessen  your  responsibilities. 

It  is  no  use  bringing  a  number  of  people  together  who  cannot  amuse  each 
other— ^ar  better  is  it  (although  more  trouble,  perhaps)  to  have  several  little 
dinners  to  which  onl^  kindred  spirits  need  be  bidden,  than  one  large  one,  and 
even  the  most  gregarious  persons  will  allow  that  these  little  dinners  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  pleasantest. 


*  We  have  seen  this  varied  by  saying  that  the  number  should  never  exceed  that  of  the  Muset 
or  fall  t>elow  that  of  the  Graces. 
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In  another  chapter  we  have  to  deal  with  covering  and  laying  the  taole ;  and 
its  decorations  will  also  be  treated  of.  So  we  need  only  say  in  conclusion 
that  nothing  is  more  pleasant  on  entering  a  room  in  which  we  are  to  be  enter- 
tained than  to  be  struck  with  its  grace  and  beauty,  and  when  we  sit  down  to  be 
gladdened  by  an  exquisitely  arranged  table,  where  there  is  something  to  admirt^ 
throughout  the  meal,  and  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  as  is  now  the  good  custom. 
We  feel  at  once  quite  ready  and  able  to  appreciate  the  good  things  in  store. 

3049.  I7iC  mecU  of  dinner,  it  has  been  said,  is  enjoyed  all  the  more 
when  the  breakfast  has  been  light,  and,  we  mav  presume  when  no  luncheon  has 
come  between  to  mar  the  arrangement  of  our  digestive  powers.  But  our  advice 
is.  eat  as  good  a  breakfast  as  you  can ;  it  is  ai  foundation  both  mentally  and  bodily 
for  health  during  the  day.  Dinner,  however,  is  the  meal  of  the  day,  the  pira  L 
rHistanct  on  which  we  chiefly  expend  our  culinary  knowledge  and  labours.  To 
see  about  the  dinner  is  the  housewife's  chief  morning,  and  sometimes  overnight, 
reflection.  It  is,  too,  the  prominent  work  of  the  morning  hours  with  herself  and 
her  cook,  or  general  servant.  It  is  a  meal  that,  whilst  it  exercises  our  powers  ci 
ingenuity,  and  requires  expended  upon  it  an  immense  amount  of  attention,  to  say 
nothing  oif  time,  is  spoiled  by  a  mere  breath  of  mismanagement 

3050.  RiUcH  for  I>inner'giving.— Before  we  can  come  to  the  actual 

arrangements  of  our  dinner-table  we  must  come  to  a  perfect   understanding 

concerning  the  following  matters  : — 

Rule  I. — Let  your  family  dinner  hour  be  at  a  given  hour,  and  let  that  hour  bi 

the  dinner  hour.    Allow  no  shirking  here  from  anyone  unless  accident  or  circnm- 

stances  render  such  compulsory.  Then  you  stand  some  chance  of  being  able  to 
turn  your  cookery  talents,  if  you  have  any.  to  account, 
or,  if  you  have  not  them  already,  to  cultivate  them. 

Rule  2. — Always  arrange  your  dinner,  having  a  kind 
of  mind's-eye  menu,  satisfactorily  beforehand,  before 
you  attempt  either  to  give  directions  concerning  it  cr 
to  help,  it  may  be,  in  its  preparation.  Without  this 
you  may  give  your  family  or  your  guests  an  eatable, 
presentable  dinner  now  and  then,  a  kind  of  accidental 
good  fortune,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  a  failure 
Experienced  housekeepers  may  exclaim.  ••  But  dc 
women  ever  behave  so  foolishly  ?  "  Yes,  they  do. 
times  out  of  number,  and  to  that  they  may  attribute 
much  of  their  failure  in  dinner-giving.  Whoi  the 
architect  has  planned  a  house  the  builder  may  buDd 
it ;  when  an  author  has  planned  a  book  he  may  write 
SPOON-WARMER.  it  with  com^aratlvc  case ;  and  when  we  have  thought- 

fully ••  compiled  "  oiu:  dinner,  we  may  cook  it.     First 

we  want  the  "  mind's-eye  menu,"  and  then  one  for  our  outward  eye,  and  our 

cook's  observance. 

Rule  3. — For  a  "  hot  dinner  "  let  the  plates  be  hot,  not  warm  merely,  but  kct 
The  best  dinner  you  can  give  your  guests  will  be  spoiled  if  you  serve  it  to  thein 
on  plates  in  which  almost  before  they  begin  to  eat  the  gravy  floats  about  in  small 
island-like  patches. 

Rule  4. — Give  due  attention  to  the  "  order  "  of  .courses.  You  do  not  warn 
your  fish,  for  instance,  ready  before  the  soup,  causing  the  former  to  look  flabby, 
and  most  likely  break  and  lose  their  trim  appearance. 

Rule  5.— Be  careful  in  dishing  vegetables,  that  they  are  perfectly  drained  fron 
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water.  Turnips  or  other  edibles  of  the  kind  swimming  about  in  a  sea  of  dingy 
%vater  are  enough  to  cause  the  excellence  of  the  cookery  of  the  other  viands  to 
be  put  in  the  shade.  Also,  if  assistance  in  dishing  up  be  scarce  in  the  kitchen, 
contrive  to  keep  your  meat  hot  by  means — if  you  have  not  the  proper  ones,  a 
meat-screen,  &c. — such  as  your  woman's  wit  will  suggest,  rather  than  spoil  your 
vegetables  by  dishing  them  up  too  soon,  and  thus  rendering  them  lumpy,  sodden 
and  lukewarm.  These  should  come  to  table  with  a  fresh,  crisp,  eatable  look  upon 
them.  With  regard  to  rule  number  one,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  meats 
lose  their  flavour  by  delay  on  the  table  after  being  placed  there  in  perfect  readi- 
ness to  be  eaten. 

3051.  Dinnei'  JParties.—DimDen  a  la  Russe  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
are  now  so  Anglicised  and  so  common  that  we  find  tftem  even  in  the  houses  of 
people  of  very  moderate  incomes,  who  hire  a  carver  to  do  what  is  properly  done 
by  the  butler.  (Set  forth  in  the  *•  Duties  of  the  Butler,"  will  be  found  that  of 
carving  at  dinner.)  This  is  scarcely  a  plan  to  be  commended,  however,  unless  the 
party  be  very  small,  as  not  only  a  carver  but  extra  waiting  is  needed  where 
everything  is  handed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  plenty  of  servants 
there  is  no  more  pleasant  form  of  dinner  serving,  allowing  as  it  does  for  the  table 
to  be  so  decorated  as  to  presen  t  an  attractive  picture  dunng  the  meal. 

We  give,  later  on,  hints  for  table  decoration  at  dififerent  seasons  of  the  year,  so 
that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here,  only  saying  that,  where  dmner  is 
served  entirely  from  the  sideboard,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  table  be 
decorated  in  some  manner.  It  is  now  more  usual  to  set  only  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  dishes  on  the  table,  such  as  the  principal  joints,  or  the  poultry,  and 
f)erhaps  the  fish.  Entries,  which  precede  the  substantial  joints,  are  handed 
round  to  each  of  the  guests,  who  in  this  way  are  served  more  quickly,  and  with 
less  trouble  to  both  cooks  and  waiters.  If  the  fish  is  filletted  or  cut  up,  it  is 
often  handed  in  the  same  way,  and  seme  people  prefer  to  have  the  soup  tureens 
set  on  the  sideboard,  and  served  to  the  guests  from  thence.  In  small  households 
the  joints  and  birds  must  be  carved  on  table,  in  default  of  an  experienced  carver 
among  the  servants.  Dressed  vegetables  are  handed  round  after  the  joints.  The 
principal  puddings  are  often  carv^  on  table,  and  jellies  or  creams  handed  round 
after.  Cheese  is  now  seldom  set  on  table,  but  a  small  plate  or  dish  of  cut  cheese, 
garnished  with  parsley,  and  others  of  butter  and  of  biscuits  or  pulled  bread,  are 
handed  round  together  to  each  guest. 

3052.  Old-fashioned  Dinner  JPartiea.—There  are  some  people  who 
still  prefer  to  have  their  dinner  put  upon  the  table,  but  even  with  these,  as  with  our 
other  two  tables,  the  breakfast  and  the  luncheon,  the  appearance  the  dinner-table 
will  present  depends,  not  upon  crowding  it  with  fish,  nesh,  and  fowl,  but  upon  a 
caretuUy-arranged  study  of^  the  whole.  A  cook  is  an  artist,  if  she  be  a  good  one, 
and  a  good  "  layer  of  cloths  "  is  an  artist  too,  surely.  It  does  not  want  a  fabulous 
sum  of  money  to  give  one's  guest  a  handsomely -arranged  dinner  table  :  what  it 
does  want  are,  much  common  sense,  much  method,  and  good  taste  in  plenty. 
With  these  three  to  the  fore,  a  dinner-giver  on  a  large  or  small  scale  can  seldom 
fail  at  her  work. 

The  only  way  to  attain  to  perfection  in  this  work  is  to  let  our  ordinary  family 
table  arrangements  differ  very  little — and  that  only  in  the  really  expensive  items — 
from  those  of  the  guest-table.  A  dinner,  then,  to  one's  friends,  is  not  a  very  grave 
affair  with  us.  It  is  in  realitv  but  the  adding  of  a  few  more  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
serviettes,  &e.  It  does  not  throw  us  into  "a  state,"  for  fear  we  shall  make  an 
error  somewhere  or  somehow;  nor  does  it  worry  our  servants,  and  throw 
them  off  the  usual  equilibrium  of  work  to  a  discomforting  degree.  The  affair 
becomes  a  little  increase  of  work,  iustead  of  fresh  ^nd  sonietimes  appalling  work 
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altogether.  It  removes  all  traces  of  awkwardness  in  one's  domestics ;  the  ^ildren, 
often  much  in  the  way  when  a  dinner  party  is  projected,  find  nothing  to  wonder 
at,  remark  upon,  ana  perhaps  inform  visitors  about,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  parents. 

It  is  now  customary  to  keep  the  white  cloth  on  after  dinner, 
and  to  put  the  dessert  and  wines  upon  it,  and  one  may.  with 
perfect  propriety,  lay  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table  two 
small  white  cloths,  of  a  texture  equal  to  the  large  one,  and  as 
much  in  keeping  with  it  as  possible,  in  case  of  accidents,  such 
as  unsightly  slops  of  gravy  trom  the  principal  dishes.  These 
would,  of  coarse,  mar  the  look  of  the  tahle  in  toto,  and  it  is  impossible  for  even 
the  most  skilful  of  carveiB  to  acquit  himself  o£  his  task  without  miachaiices  occa- 
sionally.   These  little  "  accident "  cloths  are  removed  after  dinner. 
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TO  LAY  THB  CLOTH  FOB  DINNXR 

3053.  According  to  what  is  to  he  served  so  must  the  table  be  laid, 
but  there  are  certain  rules  that  apply  equally  to  all  The  cloth  itself  mast  first  be 
put  on  straight  and  evenly,  and  if  at  all  creased  should  be  pressed  with  a  clean 
iron  over  a  damp  cloth ;  next  follow  the  decorations,  and  when  these  are  com- 
plete, comes  either  the  footman's,  parlourmaid's,  or  housemaid's  work  of  putting 
on  spoons,  knives,  &c. 

Everything  necessary  for  laving  the  cloth  should  first  be  brought  into  the  room 
and  the  serviettes  be  ready  folded,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  these  round  the 
table  first,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  space  can  be  allowed  to  each  person. 

These  occupy  the  space  between  the  knives  and  forks,  and  in  each  should  be 
put  either  a  dinner  roU  (which  are  almost  invariably  used  at  dinner  parties)  or  a 
piece  of  bread  cut  raflier  thick.  Sometimes  the  folding  of  the  serviettes  will 
also  allow  the  introduction  of  a  flower  or  tiny  bouquet. 

Next  place  the  menu  cards,  if  these  are  used,  either  one  to  each  person,  or  one 
between  three  and  four,  if  only  so  many  are  provided. 

Many  ladies  like  to  write  their  own  menus  on  cards  sold  for  the  purpose, 
similar  to  ball  programmes,  or  on  etched  or  hand-painted  ones. 

Very  pretty  little  holders  are  made  of  both  glass  and  china,  sometimes  intended 
for  flowers  as  well,  and  these  are  specially  useful -when  there  are  not  cards  for 
each  person,  as  the  menu  is  shown  at  an  angle 
at  which  it  can  easily  be  read. 

The  water  carafes  and  salt  cellars  may  next 
be  laid.  Of  the  former  there  should  be  at  any 
rate  one  at  each  comer  of  the  table,  while  there 
should  be  a  salt  cellar  between  every  two  per- 
sons. Unless  silver  salt  cellars  are  used,  the 
glass  ones  should  match  the  rest  of  the  service. 
We  now  come  to  the  knives  and  forks,  and  of 
these  it  is  usual  to  lay  two  large  of  each,  flanked 
to  the  right  by  a  fish  knife  and  a  soup  spoon, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  fish  fork ;  other  knives 
and  forks  are  supplied  with  the  plates  for  the 
different  courses. 

The  question  of  what  wine  is  to  be  drank  at  dinner  will  determine  what  glasses 
will  be  wanted,  as  the  glasses  used  for  dessert  are  put  on  afterwards. 

Supposing,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  sherry,  champagne, and  claret  are  to  be  served, 
put  the  proper  glasses  for  each  to  the  right  side  of  each  person,  setting  them  ir 
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d.  triangle,  with  the  sherry  glass  (the  first  used)  at  the  top,  just  reaching  to  the 
point  of  the  knife,  but  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it. 

3064.  The  sideboard  cloth  requires  to  be  laid  as  carefully  as  the  dinner- 
table  itself,  and  everything  that  can  be  put  there  ready  for  placing  on  the  table 
afterwards,  such  as  finger  glasses,  wine  and  other  glasses,  dessert  plates,  decanters, 
and  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  every  kind  should  be  there  ready  and  carefully 

arranged.  The  decanters,  salveni, 
glasses.  &c.,  should  be  put  well  at  the 
back  of  the  sideboard,  and  the  plates, 
knives,  forks,  &c.,  neatly  laid  in  front. 
When  the  dinner  is  not  carved  on 
the  table,  one  specially  intended  for 
the  carver  should  be  prepared,  with 
carving  knives  and  forks  (the  former 
carefully  sharpened  beforehand)  6f 
various  kinds,  soup  ladle,  fish  carvers, 
&c.,  in  the  order  of  serving  the  dinner, 
that  nothing  may  delay  him  when  he 
commences  his  duties. 

If  the  dessert  is  not  upon  the  table 

CREESE-DISH  FOR  DIHK.R.  ^"™g  ^i^^^F'  >^«>S  ShOUld  be    found 

for  It  on  a  side  table,  or  at  least  for 
all  that  can  be  put  there.  Strong-smelling  fruits,  or  very  delicately-flavoured 
ones,  being  better  kept  out  of  the  room  till  required. 

Champagne,  hock,  or  other  sparkling  wines  that  are  only  uncorked  when 
wanted,  may  And  a  place  under  tne  sideboard  or  side  tables  where  the  ice  pails 
are  to  be  found ;  decanted  wines  are  put  on  the  sideboard. 

8055.  Tfie  ordfr  of  the  courses  should  be  as  follows,  when  placed 
upon  the  table : — Thi(  First  Couru  usually  soup,  then  fish,  then  come  the  entrt§s 
(made  dishes).  The  next  Course  joints,  poultry,  &c.,  and  after  these,  game  and 
savoury  dishes,  then  sweets,  then  cheese,  cooked  or  nncooked,  or  such  small 
savouries  as  anchovy  toast.  When  there  are  roast  meats  they  would  be  opposite 
colours,  thus,  not  two  whites  nor  two  browns.  Place  joints  upon  large  dishes,  as 
they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dinner.  Entrees  require  care  in  handling, 
there  is  nearly  always  gravy  with  them,  and  this  must  not  be  upset  upon  the 
cloth.  The  Third  Course  used  to  be  entrees,  joints,  poultry,  &c. ,  and  removes. 
Next  in  order  came  the  creams,  pastry,  and  sweets ;  this  was  The  Fourth  Course, 
and  the  fifth  consisted  of  cheese,  butter,  celery,  salads,  &c.  The  last  arrange- 
ment of  dishes — ^which  cannot  be  called  a  course,  seeing  that  the  dinner  Is 
virtually  over— the  dessert,  this  comprising  tastefully-arranged  fruits  that  are 
most  in  season,  together  with  appropnate  dried  fruits  that  are  seasonable  all  the 
year  round. 

Now  the  soup  is  very  often  preceded  by  such  little  dishes  as  caviare,  croiitoni, 
o)*sters,  and  other  little  a^/«f^aii5,  while  others  are  introduced  during  the  meal, 
aad  every  separate  dish  forms  a  separate  course. 

HOW  TO  WAIT  AT  TABLE. 

^  3056.  TJi^  servants  wlio  wait  at  table  are  usually,  in  large  estab- 
lishments, a  butler  and  several  footmen  ;  in  smaller  ones,  one  man-servant  and 
a  parlourmaid,  and  in  many  cases  parlourmaid  and  housemaid  only.  If 
hired  waiters  are  employed,  they  must  be  very  neatly  attired  in  a  black 
suit,  a  white    necktie,   and   white    gloves    (fearfully  resembling  that   of  one 
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of  the  gentlemen  guests).    The    women  servants  should  wear  musHn   aprons 
(white)   and    irreproachable   collar,    cap    and   cufifs.     They   should   be    quick- 
sighted,  deft-handed,  and  soft  of  foot.     There  should  be  at   least  one  servant 
or  waiter  on  each  side  of  the  table,  at   a  moderately   large    dinner  party. 
The  waiting  commences  from  the  head  of  the  table,  and  there  must  be  other 
waiters,  or  rather  the  waiters'  assistants,  outside  the  door,  to  bring  the  dishes  and 
remove  them  entirely  from  the  room.     When  the  dinner  is  served  on  the  table, 
the  waiter  must  stand  at  the  left-hand   side  of  the  carver,  and   remove   the 
covers.    As   the  soup  comes  first,  a  plateful  is  carried  to  each  person,  onles 
they  signify  they  do  not  wish  for  any,  and  commences  from  the  one  (a  Lady 
always)  on  the  right  of  the  host.    The  sherry  and  claret  then  are  handed  round. 
The  moment  a  person's  plate  is  empty,  or  if  it  is  finished  eating  from^  it  musi 
be  quietly  taken  away,  spoon  and  all,  and  another  clean  one  put  in  its  place. 
These  soiled  plates  are  all  carried  to  their  proper  receptacle,  a  zinc-lined  bask^ 
for  the  purpose,  standing  in  a 
convenient  comer  near  the  side- 
board.   The  soup-tureen  is  re- 
moved last.     All  forks,  spoons, 
and   cutlery,  when  dirty,  are 
placed    in   boxes   or    baskets 
similar  to  the  plate  bucket  or 
basket,  with  a   cloth    at  the 
bottom ;  the  cloth  is  for  two 
good  purposes — that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  noise,  and 
that  the  articles  therein  shall 
not  be  scratched  or  otherwise 
damaged.     The  fish  is  carried 
round  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  soup,  the  attendant  having 
in   the   left   hand  the   sauce- 
tureen,   or  being  followed  by 
another   servant    carrying    it. 
All  plates  are  placed  and  re- 
moved by  the  waiter  at  the  left-hand  of  the  carver,  or  of  the  person  being  served. 
Sauces  are  next  taken  round,  and  then  the  wine.    Entrus  are  almost  invariably 
handed,  even  when  the  joints  are  carved  upon  the  table.    When  the  joint  comes 
on.  and  the  meat  has  been  taken  to  the  guests  as  before,  the  vegetables  (which 
are  upon  the  sideboard,  and  not  on  the  table)  are  handed  about,  togetbor  with  a 
tureen  of  gravy  for  fowls  or  birds.     The  same  process  is  gone  through  with  respect 
to  the  soiled  plates.     Dinner  over,  the  crumb-brushes  are  brought  into  requisition ; 
(he  dessert-plates  arranged  upon  the  table ;  and  after  everything  is  in  proper 
order,  a  few  dishes  are  handed  round  by  the  attendants,  who  Uien  leave  the  room. 
In  handing  beer,  which  is  not  now  much  drunk  at  dinners  that  come  at  all 
under  the  head  of  "  party  diimers,"  or  the  aerated  waters  now  always  given,  the 
attendants  take  the  small  tray  or  salver  in  the  left  hand,  and,  standing  at  the 
left  side  of  the  guest  who  places  his  or  her  glass  upon  it  to  be  filled,  pours  out 
the  liquid  with  the  right  hand. 

3057.  Management  of  thet  Diffhes^—lf  these  are  placed  upon  the 
table,  when  there  is  only  one  chief  dish,  place  it  at  the  bead  of  the  table.  If  two. 
one  to  the  host  and  one  to  the  hostess.  If  three,  one  (the  principal^  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  two  together  near  the  bottom.  If  four,  the  two  pnncipal  at  top 
and  bottom,  the  others  at  the  sides.  Six  dishes  can  be  arranged  as  for  four.  Seven 
will  require  three  dishes  down  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  two  on  either  side. 
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3058.  The  wines  tit  tin  ovdinary  tUnnet^  are  sherry,  champagne, 
claret,  madeira  and  port.     Sherry  or  hock  is  introduced  with  the  soup  and 

the  fish,  champagne  with  the  joints, 
and  at  the  dessert  are  all  of  those 
named  (sometimes  port  is  omitted 
now).  Liqueurs  are  served  with  the 
"  sweetcourse."  Champagne  is  not 
decanted,  but  is  carried  round  by  the 
attendants  with  a  white  napkin  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

3059.  To  Lay  the  Dessert,— 

This  may  be  very  simple,  and  consist 
merely  of  a  couple  of  dishes  of  fresh 
fruit  in  season,  two  of  dried  fruits, 
and  two  each  of  dessert- biscuits  and  nuts.  Ices  may  be  handed  round  for  each 
guest  to  serve  himself,  an  ice-plate  being  put  under  the  finger-bowl,  or  a  portion 
on  an  ice-plate  may  be  handed  to  each  guest.  If  the  ice  is  sent  in  ice-pails,  the 
latter  is  the  better  way  ;  if  it  is  moulds,  perhaps  the  former.  "When  there  are 
two  principlal  dessert  dishes,  put  them  to  the  host  and  hostess,  or  upon 
either  side  of  the  centre  vase  of  flowers.  Frosted  or  crystallised  fruit  is 
served  in  glass  dishes,  with  ornamental  paper  d'oyleys.  Ice  nicely  broken, 
in  ornamental  pails,  should  find  a  place  upon  the  dessert  table  in  summer. 
Put  a  dessert  plate  to  each  person,  and  a  dessert -knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  with 
glasses  according  to  the  wine.  The  plate  should  have  a  d'oyley  upon  it ;  put 
a  finger^lass,  filled  to  within  two  inches  of  the  brim  with  cold  water  in  summer 
and  slightly  warm  in  winter,  or  scented  waters,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  plate. 
The  dishes  must  have  their  respective  implements  close  to  them,  such  as  the 
grape-scissors,  melon-cutter,  &c.  Always  remember  to  have  finely-sifted  loaf 
sugar  in  nice-looking  glass,  or  electro,  or  silver  bowls,  with  sugar-ladles,  either 
upon  the  table  or  the  sideboard  ;  and  if  cream  be  required,  let  it  stand  by  the 
dish  it  is  to  be  served  with.  An  elegant  glass  water-jug,  with  two  corresponding 
drinkin^-glasses.  should  be  placed  somew  here  near  the  centre  of  the  table.  "Wine 
is  put,  decanted,  at  the  top  and  bottom.  If  cofifee  is  served  before  the  ladies  leave 
the  dinner-table,  it  should  be  last  of  all,  and  poured  into  very  small  cups  and 
handed  round  on  a  tray  to  the  guests  by  the  servants,  together  with  cream  and 
sugar.  Tea  is  not  served  until  after  dinner,  when  the  guests  re-assemble  in  the 
drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 
TABLE     DXOOJtATIONS. 

3060.  Hie  decoration  of  tables  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nniversal, 
and  so  does  the  taste  for  it  grow  and  develop,  that  what  was  formerly  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  servants  in  large  establishments,  who  had  no  difficulty  is 
packing  the  heavy  epergnes  with  fruit  or  flowers,  now  forms  a  wide  field  of 
labour  for  artistic  taste  and  skill.  Hostesses  in  the  season  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  whose  table  shall  be  the  most  el^ant,  and  are  readv  to  spend  almost,  ii 
not  quite,  as  much  upon  the  flowers  as  upon  the  dinner  itself,  employing  for  the 
floral  arrangement  people  who  devote  their  time  to  this  pleasant  occapatioa. 
Home  decoration  is  practised  by  those  who  have  the  time,  which  very  fashion- 
able people  can  rarely  spare,  for  its  accomplishment,  and  we  can  imagine  no 
household  duty  more  attractive  to  the  ladies  of  the  house  than  that  of  making 
their  tables  beautiful  with  the  exquisite  floral  produce  of  the  diffierent  seasons, 
exercising  their  taste  in  devising  new  ways  for  employing  the  materials  at  their 
command  Young  people  should  have  the  taste  for  arranging  flowers  encouraged, 
and  be  allowed  to  assist  in  table  decorations 


Glass  Stands  for  Plants, 
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3061.  I^lani  Decoration,— y^here  expense  and  time  are  an  object,  both 
can  be  saved  by  employing  delicate-looking  ferns  and  other  plants  for  table 
use,  for  so  many  lovely  receptacles  are  made  for  them  of  china  and  glass  that 
they  look  in  many  cases  as  pretty  as 
flowers,  in  fact,  prettier  than  flowers, 
unless  the  latter  be  most  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. On  this  page  will  be  found 
illustrated  three  stands  for  holding 
ferns,  the  large,  low  one  of  which  is 
suitable  for  a  centre  piece,  and  the  two 
others,  the  shells,  for  corners.  Maiden-: 
hair  would  look,  perhaps,  prettier  in 
these  than  the  ferns  with  which  they 
are  filled,  but  it  would  not  stand  the 
heat  so  well.  Such  vases  as  these, 
being  more  often  than  not  of  pure 
white  china,  look  well  placed  upon  a 
dessert  centre  cloth  of  richly-tinted 
plash  or  velvet,  chosen  in  harmony 
with  the  dinner-service  to  be  used.  Of 
each  vases  as  these  for  a  small  table 
four  comer  and  a  centre  one  might  be  sufficient.  On  a  larger  and  rather  long 
table,  three  vases,  at  least,  would  be  needed  to  go  down  the  centre  and  two  on 
either  side,  thus  outlining  the  shape  of  the  table  with  the  flower-stands.  The 
stands  for  plants  may  be  of  any  material.  Although  not  so  new  as  some  of  the 
other  designs,  the  rustic  glass  stands,  lined  with  plate  glass,  are  extremely 
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CHINA  SHELL  VASE. 


NAUTILUS  STAND. 


pretty.  Some  of  these  are  shown  on  page  1346,  and  also  on  that  page  appears  one 
of  these  gracefully-formed  vases  of  white  china,  called  the  "  Cactus,"  the  faintly 
tinted  flowers  standing  out  well.  Other  pretty  small  plant,  or  fern  vases,  may  be 
had  of  terra  cotta  and  coloured  china. 
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3062.  Fiowera  for  decoration  should  be  those  which  are  not  very 
strongly  scented.  To  some  the  perfume  of  such  flowers  as  gardenias,  stepha- 
notis,  hyacinths  and  others  is  not  oflfensive,  but  to  others  the  strong  scent  m  a 
heated  room,  especially  during  dinner,  is  not  to  be  borne.  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
dictating  what  tne  flowers  should  be.     It  is  well  to  avoid  many  colours  in  one 

decoration,  for,  even  if  well  grouped,  they 
are  seldom  as  eflfective  as  one  or  two 
mixed  with  white  and  green.  It  is  a 
fashion  to  have  a  single  colour  for  a  dinner- 
table  decoration,  this  being  often  chosen 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  hostess's  dress  or 
the  hangings  of  the  room,  though  these 
are  sometimes  varied  to  suit  the  flowers. 
Again,  all  white  flowers  are  very  often 
employed,  relieved  by  plenty  of  foliage. 

3063.   V€i8e8  and  Flowers.  — \i 

there  are  vases  of  all  kinds  to  select  from, 
then  almost  any  kind  of  flower  can  be 
used,  but  few  people  have  many  sets  for 
dinner-table  decorations.  Some  prefer 
low  decorations,  others  high  ones,  bat 
there  is  one  rule  that  should  always  be  in 
force,  and  that  is,  that  the  flowers  and  their  receptacles  should  never  interfere 
with  the  line  of  vision,  but  be  above  or  below  it.  The  great  objection  to  the 
epergnes  of  olden  days  was  that  they  hid  the  guests  from  one  another. 

If  the  vases  be  coloured  ones,  of  glass  or  china,  let  the  flowers,  if  they  cannot 
be  had  of  a  corresponding  tone,  be  white  only,  mixed  with  foliage.    If  the  vases 
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be  of  white  china,  use  coloured  flowers.  If  they  are  high  stands,  use  those 
flowers  which  are  naturally  of  high  growth,  with  long  stems  ;  if  low,  the  reverse. 
Roses  look  always  best  in  low  stands  or  bowls,  or  in  s|>ecimen  tubes  where  only 
a  single  flower  is  placed. 


Small  Flower  Stands. 
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3064.  StnaU  Fiatver  Stands.— These  are  preferred  by  many  people  to 
large  ones,  as  rt  is  so  easy  to  arrange  a  few  blooms,  the  vase  itself  lending  beauty, 
while  some  care  and  much  more  taste  is  needed  ♦o  make  the  larger  ones  Icck 


TINTED  FLOWER  POT. 
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FAIRY  LAMP. 


pretty.  The  hanging  basket  on  page  1348  is  one  that  is.  perhaps,  more  suitable 
for  drawing-room  than  dining-room  use.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  six- 
branched  vase  filled  chiefly  with  ferns  and  grasses,  on  the  same  page. 

Fairy  lamps  of  different  kinds,  being  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  decoration, 
find  favour  with  many,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  prefer  no  light,  however  faint, 
below  the  line  of  vision.  The  coloured  flower  ones,  shaped  as  roses  or  tulips  are 
the  prettiest,  the  single  blossom  standing  out  from  the  foliage  which  should  sur- 
round it,  while  others,  such  as  the  one  in  this  illustration,  have  receptacles  for 
flowers  at  their  base. 


^^^ 
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BOWL  FOR  ROSAS. 


3065.  Arrangetnent  of  Flowers.— We  have  said  that  effect  is  marred 
in  the  arrangement  of  beautiful  flowers  by  too  many  colours  being  introduced. 
It  is  equally  so  by  too  many  flowers  being  used.  Each  flower  should  have  room 
to  stand  out,  although  it  may  be  partially  veiled  by  delicate  wavy  grasses  or  fern 
fronds,  and  each  flower  should  be  put  in  in  the  way  it  grows.    If  hanging  ones 
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be  used;  let  them  hang,  if  they  naturally  stand  upright,  let  them  be  so  placed  to 
look  natural.  The  only  flowers  that  look  less  pretty  growing  than  when  cut  are, 
perhaps,  orchids,  but  these  must  be  mosi  carefully  handled  and  put  into  the 

vases  as  they  would 

be  if  upon  the  plant. 

They  are  costly,  it  is 

true,  but  no  flowers 

are  better  for  dinner- 
table    decorations, 

as  they  are  generally 

scentless  and    they 

livesolongwhencut. 


HAHOIMa  TAtB. 
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3066.  Inex- 
pensive Deco- 
rations*  —  Times 
were  when  people, 
living  in  town,  could 
not  afford  flowers, 
and  the  dwellers  in 
country  places,  if 
they  did  not  grow 

them,  could  not  obtain  them,  but  now  thinp  have  changed.  The  demand  has 
brought  the  supply ;  we  must  have  plenty  of  flowers,  and  at  the  London  markets 
they  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  while  out  of  town  florists  and  nurscrymei 

nourish  everywhere 
But  if  economy  is 
an  object,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  have 
flowers  for  nothing 
in  the  country. 
What  prettier  orna- 
ments can  we  find 
for  our  table  in 
spring  than  the  wild 
flowers  of  that  sea- 
son, specially  prim- 
roses and  cowslips. 
In  summer,  what 
more  cool  and  re- 
freshing than  water- 
lillies  and  grasses.  In 
autumn,  what  grand 
effects  can  be  pro- 
duced with  the  rich- 
ly-tinted  foliage  and 
berries  of  that  sea- 
son. While,  even 
in     winter,     really 

beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  with  fresh  dark  evergreen  leaves,  mingled  vdih 
golden  bracken  dried  and  pressed. 

3067.  Foli€ige  decoration  is,  if  well  and  artistically  done,  one  of  the 
most  lovely.  It  commends  itself  for  vases  of  coloured  glass  or  for  white  cbiB2 
iitands  set  upon  crimson  plush  centres.    As  many  white  leaves  as  can  be  fonod 
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specimen  Tubes.  1349 

should  be  chosen,  and  ngnt  feathery  grasses  (real,  not  dyed  ones)  should  be 
introduced.  Hot-house  foliage  varies  from  white  to  almost  black,  and  has  so 
many  tints  of  green  that  a  pretty  effect  is  easily  gained  when  tasteful  hands  carry 

out  the  decorating. 

Palms  can  be  also 

used  and  madd  to 

form    very    pretty 

centres  on  dinner- 
tables,  if  the  pot  is 

hidden  by  moss  and 

covered  with  flowers 

and  foliage.  On  page 

1344    is    shown    a 

round  table  with  a 

palm  used  in   this 

manner,    which    in 

reality   looked    far 

lighter  than  it  could 

be  made  to  do  in  the 

illustration,  forming 

no    impediment    to 

the  view. 
B,ound    it    are 

grouped  eight  tall, 

slender  glass  vases 

filled  with  flowers,  while  to  each  person  is  a  small  specimen  tube  and  finger-glass 
combined  like  that  shown  on  this  page.  The  flowers  on  this  table  being  nearly 
all  white,  they  are  arranged  upon  a  dessert  centre  of  rich  crimson  plush,  fringed 
with  tastefully  strewn  leaves. 

3068.  Specimen  Tubes,-— V/hen  plants  are  used  for  the  main  decoration, 

it  looks  well  to  put 

a  tiny  vase  to  each 

person  containing  a 

flower  and  a  little 

foliage.      The   one 

illustrated  above  is 

in  one  with  a  finger 
f  glass,  floating  upon 

the  water  in  which 

are  some  small  rose 

leaves  and  maiden 

hair  fern,  the  vase 

containing  a  single 
:  rose  and  bud  with 
I  its  own  foliage  and 

some  maiden  hair. 


VASE  OF  TINTED  QLAaSi. 


FINGER  GLASS   AND  SPECIMEN 
TUBE. 
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SMALL  FI^WBR  GLASS. 


3069.  Dessert 
centres,  as  they 

are  usually  called,  are  particularly  effective  on  large  tables.  They  may  be  made 
of  any  material  and  in  any  colour,  but  for  one  which  has  to  do  duty  often,  red  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  colour,  while  plush  is  the  most  effective  material. 

We  have  geen  an 'old  gold  brocaded  silk  one  look  extremely  well,  with  its  fringe 
of  myrtle  and  brown  ivy  leaves,  and  its  tall,  slender  vases  of  yellowy-tinted  glass 
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filled  with  crimson  flowers  and  foliage,  also  a  pale  pink  one,  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  of  two  tones  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  and  gre^n 
intermixed,  the  shades  of  the  lamps  being  rose  colour. 

Dessert  centres  are  more  suitable  for  winter  than  summer  decoration.  Choose 
the  flowers  according  to  the  season  and  centre,  if  one  is  used.  In  summer,  a 
cool  efifect  is  needed,  and  plenty  of  white  and  green  should  be  foand  upon 
the  table  ;  while  in  winter  k  is  pleasant  to  see  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  that 
seem  to  give  warmth  as  well  as  brightness  to  the  table. 

Glasses  through  which  the  stem  of  the  flowers  can  be  seen  should  be  filled 
with  water,  but  bowls  or  opaque  stands  can  be  filled  with  moss  or  sand,  in  which 
it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  the  flowers  than  in  water. 

3070.  Stretving. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  way  of  decorating  the 
table,  but  it  unfortunately  happens  sometimes  that  the  flowers  wither  or  become 
disarranged.      It  is  necessary  to  choose  such  flowers  and  foliage  as  will  bear 

heat  and  lie  without  water  for  a 
^1  s, — ^  ^  ,  ime  for  this  purpose.     Ivy  lea\'es 

come  in  here  well,  as  does  also 
myrtle  and  French  fern,  and  foli- 
^'  age  generally  looks  better   alone 

^4  than  with  flowers,  particularly  ifx 

a  border  for  a  dessert  centre. 

3071.  A    Decoration  for 
each  SeCLSOtU  —  Spring.  —  An 
oval    centre    of   daffodil    velvet, 
three  cocus  weddeliana  palms,  the 
centre  one  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
others,  placed  down  this  :  at  each 
base,  moss,  diflerent  coloured  foli- 
age and  fern ;  at  each  side,  between 
the  palms,  two  slender  vases  hold- 
ing dafibdils  and  fern,  similar  vases 
of  smaller  size  set    before   each 
person,  holding  a  few  lilies  of  the 
valley  and  some  Neapolitan  violets. 
A  Summer  Decoration,— In  the  centre,  a  small  fountain  falling  over  a  liase  of 
water  lilies,  moss  and  fern,  mixed  with  reeds  and  grass,  round  this  six  baskets 
of  alternately  pale  pink  and  yellow  roses.     To  each  person,  a  single  white  rose 
and  foliage,  m  a  small  globe. 

An  Autumn  Decoration.— In  the  centre,  a  tall  grass-like  plant,  with  green  and 
white  leaves  set  in  a  lovely  mass  of  autumn  foliage,  whose  tints  vary  from  the 
palest  yellow  to  the  deepest  red,  four  smaller  plants  and  vases  to  correspond, 
the  table  strewn  in  graceful,  wreathy  patterns  with  burberis,  brown  ivy,  myrtle 
and  mountain-ash  berries. 

A  Winter  Decoration, — A  crimson  plush  centre,  fringed  with  holly  and  other 
evergreen  leaves.  A  set  of  white  china  vases  filled  with  crimson,  yellow  and 
white  chrysanthemums  and  foliag- 
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home-made  menu  cards. 


Note.— A  description  of  these  simple  cards,  and  suggestions  for  others,  will  be  fooad  upon 
pa^e  1^52.  Tinted  cards,  chosen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  decorations  or  china  used,  woola  be 
suitable  for  any  of  these  Menu  Cards,  for  a  coloured  card,  or  bordered  one,  always  shows  up 


better  than  a  waite  upon  the  doth. 


DESIGNS  FOR  DINNER  AfENV  CARDS. 


Note.—k  description  of  these  menu  cards  will  be  found  upon  page  1352.    Wbeo  a  W^ 
menu  15  preferred  to  a  written  one  they  can  be  done  upon  cards  chosen  for  tbe  purpose;  1°^ 
stationers  undertaking  this  printing.    A  floral  border  card  could  be  usmI  for  aof  ^^\\ 
would  be  in  good  uste  if  the  flowers  were  those  obtainable  at  the  season  of  the  year  *n«>  ^^^ 
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CHAPTETl    LXIV. 
MENUS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

3072.  Menu  Making* — ^There  is  more  care,  skill,  and  experience  needed 
in  arranging  menus  than  those  who  have  not  bad  the  task  would  believe.  A  col- 
lection of  good  dishes  will  do  more  of  necessity  make  a  good  menu,  than  so  many 
pretty  colours  thrown  together,  an  effective  gown.  As  a  dress,  blending  several 
tints  and  materials,  should  be  a  harmony,  so  should  a  dinner,  no  matter  of  how 
many  courses  it  be  composed,  while,  according  to  the  dishes  served,  so  should 
the  wines  be  chosen. 

A  dinner  may  be  light  or  heavy,  long  or  short,  but  the  dishes  in  every  case 
should  be  those  which  follow  each  other  so  a^  to  please  the  palate,  and  with 
some  little  regard  for  the  digestive  organs.  A  tasty  dish  should  never  be  followed 
by  an  insipid  one  in  direct  sequence.  Thus,  for  example,  where  there  are  three 
entrees,  the  most  savoury  one  should  be  the  third. 

Where  of  necessity  highly-flavoured  dishes  follow  each  other,  it  is  well  now 
and  then  to  divide  them  by  some  little  breaks  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  in  the 
repast,  that  such  things  as  savoury  olives  or  an  occasional  salad  will  afford. 
These  refresh  the  palate,  both  for  food  or  wine,  and  make  a  material  difference 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner. 

In  the  following  menus  will  be  found  a  wide  choice,  not  only  of  viands  obtain- 
able each  month  for  which  they  are  suggested,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  the 
dinners,  which  range  from  the  most  expensive  one,  to  the  most  economical  family 
meals. 

To  the  inexperienced,  we  trust  the  quantities  given  for  each  dinner  may  also 
be  a  help.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  only  by  these  quantities  (hat  the  menus 
are  set  down  as  for  certain  numbers  of  persons. 

A  menu  for  six  may  just  as  well  be  a  menu  for  eighteen  persons,  and  vice  vnsd, 
by  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  quantities  allowed. 

3073.  Menu  carets  should  never  be  lacking  at  a  good  dinner.  Homely, 
old-fashioned  people  sometimes  use  the  phrase,  •'  You  see  your  dinner,*'  and  so 
we  should  {on  our  menu  cards)  before  starting,  that  we  may  know  what  to  take 
and  what  to  refuse. 

To  many  of  us  it  would  be  simply  impossible  tp  partake  of  all  the  courses 
at  a  long  dinner;  and  to  have  taken  something  that  we  did  not  care  about  t». 
the  exclusion  of  something  we  particularly  like,  because  we  did  not  know  the 
latter  was  coming,  would,  to  some  people,  be  extremely  provoking. 

We  give  suggestions  for  menu  cards  on  our  full  page  illustrations,  which 
tasteful  fingers  and  minds  may  like  to  work  out  and  improve  upon ;  but  very 
pretty  cards  are  sold  by  all  stationers  for  the  purpose.     On  first  page  will  be 
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found  some  designs  easy  to  carry  out  which  would  look  well  on  border  cards, 
these  showing  up  so  much  better  on  the  table-cloth  than  the  plain  white  ones. 

These  simple  cards  are  meant  for  those  who  do  not  attempt  painting,  bat  it  » 
not  difficult  to  see  how  a  little  artistic  effect  might  be  put  into  these  with  a  iev 
touches  of  colour.  Thus,  for  example,  a  trail  of  ivy  or  other  creeper  thrown  orer 
the  gate,  a  coloured  easel  upon  which  the  ^vhite  card  could  rest,  and  a  ooloureii 
flag  and  a  tint  given  to  the  Ixnt.  would  all  be  improvements.  Still,  without  these, 
a  neat-looking  card  can  be  quickly  made  with  only  the  aid  of  a  fine  pen,  ink  acd 
a  ruler.  It  would,  however,  be  a  good  plan  to  use  two  different -coloored  inks, 
siy.  black  to  make  the  sketches,  and  red  to  write  in  the  menu  and  the  name. 
This  last-named  task  should  be  given  to  those  who  can  write  small,  oeat.  Upc^i 
hands,  for  a  written  menu  should  be  as  easy  to  read  as  a  printed  one. 

We  have  given  all  our  principal  menus  in  French  as  well  as  English,  so  that 
they  can  be  written  in  either  language  upo^he  cards. 

Other  designs  easy  to  carry  out  with  onl^pen.ink  and  ruler  would  be  a  £an.  a 
ladder,  or  a  tlight  of  steps,  the  courses  bemg  written  upon  the  staves,  the  rung>. 
or  the  steps,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  inexperienced  will  6nd  that  it  is  better  to  write  out  the  menu  first,  just  to 
see  what  space  it  will  occupy,  it  is  then  easy  enough  to  copy.  We  only  oBer 
these  simple  patterns  as  suggestions,  but  inventive  minds  will  easily  evolve  others 
more  original  and  effective. 

On  the  second  page  are  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  caxds  sold  for  the  pnxpose 
of  menus.  These  are  of  course  more  elaborate,  but  still  they  coold  be  easily 
copied  by  those  who  have  a  talent  for  drawing  or  painting. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  hand-painted  or  etched  card  is  much  nicer  than  a 
bought  one,  if  only  that  it  can  be  taken  by  the  guests  as  a  little  token  of  attentica 
and  desire  to  please  her  guests  on  the  part  of  the  hostess ;  so  we  advise  all  who 
can  to  make  their  own  menus,  being  assured  that  their  friends  will  carry  tbem 
away  as  souvenirs  of  a  pleasant  party. 

The  slipper  illustrated  is  a  quaint  little  fancy.  It  should  be  painted  in  some 
pretty  tint,  and  the  card  left  white.  In  the  illustration  js  given  a  folding  caid, 
out  it  need  not  be  one. 

The  comer  with  a  castle  and  flag  might  easily  be  etched. 

The  dish  menu  would  look  well  painted  in  oark  blue,  with  suggestions  of  the 
ever-popular  willow  pattern  upon  it,  while  the  white  card  would  stand  oat  welL 

The  clock  menu  is  a  charming  idea,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bands 
of  the  timepiece  should  point  to  the  hour  when  dinner  is  served ;  the  comer  ^xjoq 
and  fork  have  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  good  things  and  hospitality,  and  gives  an 
idea  that  perhaps  could  be  improved  upon  by  other  adjuncts  of  the  dinner,  such 
as  a  goblet  or  claret  jug,  &c. 

The  folding  shell  with  the  greedy  little  cupids  wonkl  look  well  carried  oat  in 
faint  tints  of  pink  and  blue,  and  would  make  a  very  el^ant  little  card. 

The  border  card  with  the  comer  pinned  down  with  a  fork  mi|^t  show  on  it  the 
crest  or  monogram  of  the  donor  of  the  dinner,  or,  if  preferred,  the  name  of  the 
guest. 

The  boat  should  have  the  menu  written  on  the  divisions  of  the  sails,  which 
should  be  left  white,  the  mast,  flag  and  boat  itself  being  in  colour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  given  a  very  fanciful,  though  sli^tly  confnsing, 
design,  it  being  in  fact  a  number  of  menu  cards  thrown  together,  with  one  course 
written  on  each.  A  variation  of  the  same  design  might  be  made  by  substituting 
playing  cards  for  these  more  elaborate  ones,  putting  them  round  m  order,  from 
one  to  ten,  if  that  were  the  number  of  the  courses,  with  either  a  king  or  queen  in 
the  centre,  with  the  guest's  name  underneath. 


Menus  for  January.  1353 

d074.~DINirEHS  FOR  EIOHTEBN  PERSON  S.-JANXTARY. 


I.                 HHltnVUiEngUsh,) 

"^ 

rity. 

ATer'cc 
Com. 

fUtnVU   {French.) 

— • — 

t    d 

■!■ 

Julienne  Soup. 
Hare  Soup. 

307 
353 

3qtS. 
3qts. 

M 

Julienne. 
Parte  de  Li^vre. 

Turbot  and 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Red  MuUet  in  Cases. 

572 

729 

504 

I  fish 
3  turs. 
9  fish 

X5  0 
3  9 
76 

Turbots, 

Sauce  de  Homard. 

Rougets  en  Papillotte. 

^Vol-au-vent  of  Veal. 
FiUets  of  Black  Game  k  la 
Financi^re. 
Chaudfiwid  of  Chicken. 

1894 
1422 
710 
1339 

2dilh. 
3  dish. 

18  0 
5  0 

16  6 

Vol-au-vent  de  Veau. 

Filets  de  Coqs  de  Bruy6re  k  la 

Financi^re. 

Chaudfroid  de  VolaiUe. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1107 

9  lbs. 

90 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Woodcock. 

1421 

6 

12  0 

Bteasses. 

Salad. 

1627 

3 

2  6 

Salade. 

Valentia  Pudding. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Ices. 

1838 
2014 

2 

2 

18 

11 

5  0 

Ponding  k  la  Valentia. 

Gel6e  aux  Oranges. 

Glaces. 

Vegeiablss  ^         Potatoes, 
with  joints  J    Brussels  sprouts. 

i6oa 
1549 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 

^^        I  Choux  de  Bruxettes, 

c 

;  18  6 

Note.— The  dessert,  being  sometimes  placed  upon  the  table  during  dinner,  seldom 
appears  upon  the  menu  card.  A  suitable  one  for  Dinner  No.  i  would  be  composed  of 
black  and  white  grapes,  pears  and  filberts.  The  wines  might  consist  of  madeira, 
followed  by  champagne  ana  claret,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  whatever  wine  be 
given  it  should  be  good. 


2.               HtltnViAEf'giish,) 

Rcdpe 

X: 

Arer-sre 
Cost. 

IfHttiVU    {French.) 

■!■ 

s.  d. 

— •—. 

Mullagatawny  Soup. 

362 

3qts. 

46 

Soupe  de  Tlnde. 

Brill  k  la  Conli. 

429 

3  fish 

7  6' 

Barbue  k  la  Conti. 

Curried  Rabbit. 

1367 

a 

4  0, 

Lapin  au  Kan. 

Hashed  Game. 

1426 

3  dish. 

60' 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

9«4 

12  lbs. 

12  0 

Aloyau. 

Pheasants. 

1406 

3 

90 

Faisans. 

Vol-au-Vent  of  Apples. 

189«> 

3  dish. 

76 

Vol-au-vent  de  Pommes. 

French  Rice  Pudding. 

1867 

2 

36 

Gateau  de  Riz. 

Italian  Cream. 

1992 

3 

46 

Cr6me  k  I'ltalienne. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
with  joints  S  Sjnnach, 

1602 

6  lbs. 

0  6 

r*».^-,  f  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Legumes  \        spinards. 

6  lbs. 

1  3 

303 

Note.—FoT  Dinner  No.  2,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  a  far  less  expensive  one,  the  grapes 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  oranges  and  walnuts  given  mstead  ;  and  in  both  desserts 
there  should  be  small  dishes  of  crystalli^^ed  fruit  and  ginger. 


X3S4  ^ills  of  Pare. 

3075.-DINNZBa  FOR  TWBLVi:  PERSONS;-JANTIAIlT. 


I. 


fSLtnViAEnglish.)  ^^   ^  ^^ 


Soup. 
Mock  Turtle. 

Fish. 

Turbot. 

Whitebait 

EntHea, 

Mutton  Cutlets 

with  Spinach. 

Hashed  Game. 

Roast. 

Turkey  and 

Sausages. 

Sweets. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Valois  Cream. 

Jelly. 

Cheese. 
Gorgonzola. 


359 

57a 
583 

X128 
X426 


^333 
1220 


1834 
1966 

1959 


aqts. 


I 
3pts. 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 


X 

2  lbs. 


7  o 


xo  o 

60 


30 

o  6 


IX  o 
I  8 

56 
36 
4  O 


1  lb.       i_o 
2  13  2 


fiHtnn.  {Frauk, 


Potage, 
Consomme   de  T^fe  de  Ven. 

PoiSSOHS, 

Turbot  BoaillL 
BlanchaiUe. 

.   Entries. 
Cotelettes  de  Moaloa 
aux  Eptnards. 
Salmis  de  GUner. 

RoH. 

Dinde  Rotie. 

Saodasea, 

Entremgts, 

Pooding. 

Cr6me  k  la  Valois. 

Gelte. 

Froma^e. 
Gorgonzola^ 


Nole.^la  the  above  Menu  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different  courses  are  named,  srr» 
preferring  this  somewhat  old-fashioned  style,  and  to  this  it  would  not  seem  out  ot  piaD* 
to  add  the  dessert,  naming  only  the  principal  dishes.  The  quantity  of  soup  allovc^ 
in  this  and  other  dinners  is  only  enough  for  one  helping  for  each  person ;  it  mi^  bt 
wiser  to  provide  a  little  more,  adthough  it  is  not  usual  to  be  helped  twice  to  soap. 


2.                  IKeittt*  {English.) 

Recipe 
Nft. 

365 

%'■ 

Metttt.  (FrenclL) 

, 

2qts. 

s.d. 

2  0 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

Soupe  de  T^te  de  Boecf. 

Cod 
with  Oyster  Sauce. 

436 
752 

5  lbs. 
2turs 

2  6 
2  6 

Cabillaad. 
Sance  aux  Huitres. 

Lobster  Patties. 
Salmi  of  Larks; 

598 
1365 

12 
2  dish. 

4  6 
36 

Petlts  P&t6s  de  HomanL 
Salmis  d'Alouettes. 

Leg  of  Mutton.                ' 

1097  ' 

7  lbs. 

65 

Gigot  dc  Mouton. 

Wild  Duck.                   ' 

1392  ' 

1 

3  1 

46 

Canards  Sanrages. 

Cabinet  Pudding.               1 
Vanilla  Cream. 
Compdtc  of  Apples. 

1739 
2056 

2X22 

.  1 

2  dish. 

I 

3  0 
46 
3  0 

Pouding. 

CrSme  A  la  Vanillc. 

Compote  de  Pommes. 

Vegetables  1    Potatoes. 
i.'ith  joints  \    Savoys.            1 

1602 

4  lbs. 

2 

0  4 
0  6 

L^mts  {^"^^^'- 

... 

1 

1 

17  3 

.^'V.— For  Dinner  No.  2  a  dessert  such  as 
e:i,'M"cn  would  suffice,  as  the  dixmer.  it  will  be 


that  named  for  the  second  dinner  for 
seen,  is  not  a  costly  one. 


Menus  for  January  1355 

307e.-DINNERS  FOR  EIOHT  PBI130NS.-JANTTARY. 


i.  Dftenu*  {English.) 


Pur6e  of  Wood  Pigeon. 

Turbot, 
Lobster  Sauce. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 
Salmi  of  Black  Game. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Snipe. 

Comp6te  of  Apples. 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream. 

Vegetables  ^         Potatoes, 
with  joints  y  Brussels  sprouts. 


2.  fUtnU.  {English.) 


Julienne  Soup. 

Cod, 
Italian  Sauce. 

Sweetbreads. 
Rissolettes  of  Hare. 

Turkey, 
Sausages. 

Banana  Fritters. 
Rice  Souffle. 

Vegetables  j  Potatoes, 
with  joints  S      Savoy, 


Redpe 
Nor 

370 

3pt8. 

ArerVfe 
Cost. 

S.  d. 

4  0 

729 

xfish. 
itur. 

76 

26 

6OZ 
1436 

X 

xdisb. 

60 
60 

ZIO7 

9  lbs. 

90 

1412 

8 

X2  0 

2122 
2308 

X 
X 

2  6 
46 

1602 
1549 

3  lbs. 
31^. 

0  3 

.  15  0 

IKentU    {French.) 


Pur6e  de  Ramler. 

Tyrbot, . 
Sauce  de  Homard. 

Vol-au-vent  auz  Huitres. 
Salmis  de  Coqs  de  Bruy^re. 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Bteassines. 

Comp6te  de  Pommes. 
Crfime  Glacie  k  la  Vanille. 

r  ««•<•««•  f  PomiiMs  de  Terre. 
i^egumes  Ichoux  de  Bruxelles. 


Recipe 
No: 


!  Qamn.    Aver'ge 
tity.       Coet. 


Dftrtttt*  {English.) 

Mullagatavoiy  Soup. 

Whiting  (Baked). 

Croquettes  of  Chicken. 

Loin  of  Mutton,  Stuffed. 

Wild  Duck. 

Cheese  Cakes. 
Vanilla  Cream. 

Vegetables  >   Potatoes, 
r'iih  joints '   BrocoJi. 


307 

447' 
720 

1028 
1425 

*333 

X220 

1972 
2047 

1602 


Recipe 
NoV 


362 

581 

1354 

1099 

1392 

'794 
2056 

1602 
i5»7 


apts. 

2ilbs. 
I  tur. 

2 
8 


s.  d. 

2  7 

3  o 

1  o 

3  o 

2  6 


I     I  xo  6 
li  lbs.     X  5 


8     I 

I 

3  lbs.' 


X  6 
z  6 

o  3 
o  3 


X  7  6 


Quan. 
tity. 


Aver'sre 
Owt. 


3pts. 
4  fish. 

8 
4  lbs. 

3 
8 


4.  d. 
2    3 


o 
X     I  2    6 

3  lbs.   o    3 
3    '  o  10 


fUtlXVU   {French.) 


Julieime. 

CabiUaud 
k  ritalicnne. 

Ris  de  Veau. 
Rissolettes  de  Lidvre. 

Dinde, 
Saucisses. 

Beignets  de  Bananes. 
Souffle  au  Riz. 

r  «^^^.  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Legumes  {       ^j^^^^ 


fiHtnn.  {French.) 

Soupe  de  I'lnde. 

Merlan  au  Gratin. 

Croquettes  de  Volaille. 

Longe  de  Mouton  Farcio. 

Canards  Sauvages. 

Tourtelettes. 
Cr6me  k  la  Vanille. 

Legunus  {^'^cX)«'/''''''' 


1356  ^ills  of  Van. 

3077.'-DINNERS  FOR  SIX  PER80N8.-JAKtyAltT. 


I. 


tUtnVU  {English,) 

Recipe 
NoT 

ssr 

CO.L 

fUtnU.    iFrencJL) 

S.  d. 

Soup  k  la  Reioe. 

375 

xqt. 

3  7 

PuitedeVolaflle. 

Fried  Soles, 
Melted  Butter. 

676 

X  pair 
1  tur. 

30 

0  3 

Soles  Frites. 
Sance  an  Beurre. 

Lobster  Cream. 
Salmi  of  Wild  Dock. 

592 
1436 

I  dish 
I  dish 

9  0 
9  6 

Crftme  an  Homard. 
Salmis  de  Canards  SairvagesL 

Fillet  of  Beef. 

888 

3  lbs. 

30 

FftetdeBoraf. 

Hare. 

«397 

X 

4  6 

U^vn. 

Snow  Eggs. 
Marbled  Jelly. 

1048 
1998 

I  dish 

X 

t  0 
2  3 

(EuH  k  U  Neige. 
Gelie  Marbrte. 

Vegetables  \      Potatoes, 
with  Beef  ]     A  sparagus. 

1602 
X536 

2  lbs. 
I  bus. 

0  2 
3  0 

L^nus{  "^-T^.*^ 

.1  4  3_ 

2.                ttltnXU  {English.) 

^ 

^ 

Avcr'ce 

tfitnVU   (Fremck,) 

s.d. 

Oyster  Soap. 

398 

iqt 

36 

Potage  anz  Hnitres. 

BriUiUConU. 

4*9 

I  fish 

36 

Barbae  ji  la  CantL 

Salmi  of  Woodcock. 
Veal  Olives. 

1426 
1027 

I  dish 
6 

36 

2  0 

Salmis  de  Bteaaaes. 
OUves  de  Vckq. 

Ramp  Steak. 

877 
717 

2  lbs. 
I  tur. 

2  6 

06 

BiftedcilAnglaise, 
Saaoe  Raifort. 

Snipe. 

1412 

6 

76 

Bteassines. 

Orange  Jelly. 

2013 

X 

2  0 

Gelte  anz  Oranges. 

Ices. 

6 

2  0 

Glaces. 

l^SUSk}    ^^'«'^- 

i6to 

2  lbs. 

0  2 

V7« 

Legumes...    Poemim  ds  Terre. 

3.              §HtnVU  {English.) 

"^^J 

Aterge 
Cc«. 

ftLtnVU  {French,) 

1 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

344 

I  qrt.    I    2 

Potage  VermicellL 

Cod. 
Maltre  d'HMel  Batter. 

446 
730 

2lbs.j  I    9 

CabiUand 
it  la  Maltre  d'H6tel. 

Croquettes  of  Veal. 

X026 

6 

I    6 

Croquettes  de  Veau. 

Roast  Fowl, 
Sausages. 

1309 
1220 

X  Irge.!  3    6 
X  lb.     0  xo 

Vdaille. 
Saucxsses. 

Valentia  bidding. 
Lemon  Jelly. 

1888 
2004 

X       20 

X    9 

Ponding  k  la  Valentia. 
GeI6e  au  Citron. 

Vegetables  \          Potatoes, 
with  Fowl S    Brussels  sprouts. 

1602     2  lbs.   0    2 
XS49  <  2  lbs.    0    6 

r^uflMi    f    Pommes  de  Terre. 
i.^um99   ^  choux  de  BruxeOes. 

13      2' 

3078.-DINNER  FOR   TWELVE  PERSONS.— JANUARY. 


Tvigtiiim  0'*"c*'b  T*^£Bni^^ , 


f't^-r 


^.  ^-?r^y;-,.ij^ 


ifi'^/. 


e 


svi^'^v^ 


'4^    c^^^:?.'^ 


fm^f 


^ 


e 


L"^^ 


»o««d  T>if»»y. 


a 


X>P7^ 


/Vp^^.— This  show?  9  dinner  of  six  courses  set  out  in  the  old-fashioned  manoer. 


1358  Bills  of  Fart. 

8079.-FAMILT  DINNBRS  70R  JANUARY. 
No.  1. 

Sunday. — Soup. — Roast  ribs  of  beef,  boned,  potatoes,  greens,  horseradish 
sauce.— Cold  fruit  tart,  custard,  bread-and-butter  pudding. — ^Dessert  of  apples, 
pears,  oranges,  walnuts. 

Monday. — Soup  made  from  beef  bones.  &Cp— Veal  cutlets,  cold  beef,  mashed 
potatoes,  salad.— Gingerbread  pudding. 

TUESDAY. — Cod  fish  and  oyster  sauce. — Curried  rabbit,  beef  pie  made  from  cold 
beef,  potatoes,  brocoli. — Batter  pudding,  boiled,  with  wine  sauce. 

Wednesday.— Vermicelli  soup. — Roast  fowls,  ham,  bread  sauce,  potatoes.— 
Jam  tart,  custard  pudding. 

Thursday.— Leg  of  mutton,  potatoes,  mashed  turnips,  chickan  rissoles, 
made  from  remains  of  fowls.— Sponge-cake  pudding. 

Friday.— Fried  whiting.— Cold  mutton,  salad,  potatoes,  steak  and  kidney  pie 
^-Rice  pudding. 

SATURDAY.— Hashed  mutton,  potatoes,  Spanish  onion&  stewed. — Pheasants.-* 
Lemon  pudding. 

No.  a. 

SUNDAY.— Leg  of  mutton,  brocoli,  potatoes.— Jam  tart,  custard  pudding. 

Monday.— Fried  soles,  melted  butter.— Cold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes,  beet- 
root.—Tapioca  pudding. 

Tuesday Hashed  mutton,  potatoes. ^Partridges. — Apple  tart,  castard. 

Wednesday.— Mullagatawny  soup.— Roast  loin  of  pork,  browned  potatoes. 
apple  sauce,  greens. — Macaroni  cheese. 

Thursday.- Turbot  and  oyster  sauce. — Cold  pork,  potatoes,  salad,  meat 
rissoles,  made  from  any  cold  meat. — Apple  tart  and  cream. 

Friday.— Beef -steak  pie,  cold  pork,  fried  in  cutlets,  potatoes,  mashed. — Raisin 
pudding. 

Saturday.— Macaroni  soup. — Boiled  fowls,  bacon,  savoy,  potatoes.— Baked 
apple  dumplings. 


3080.— LITTLXS  DINNERS  VOB  JANUARY. 

( Very  economical,) 

Sunday.— Loin  of  mutton,  boned  and  stuffed,  potatoes,  mashed  turnips.— 
Jam  tart,  custard  pudding. — Cheese. — Dessert  of  oranges,  apples  and  nuts. 

Monday Cold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes,  beetroot.— Gingerbread  pudding.— 

Cheese. 

Tuesday. — Soup  made  from  mutton  bones  and  others.— Remains  of  mutton 
fried,  potatoes,— Apple  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Boiled  beef,  potatoes,  carrots,  suet  dumplings. — Baked  rice 
pudding. 

Thursday.— Pea  soup,  made  from  liquor  from  heel — Cold  beef,  salad, 
mashed  potatoes.— Pancakes.— Cheese. 

Friday.— Cod  fish,  shrimp  sauce.— Remains  of  beef  fried  with  cabbage  and 
potatoes. — Tapioca  pudding. — Cheese. 

SATURDAY.^Rissoles  made  of  cold  fish. — Beef-steak  pie,  potatoes.— Stewed 
p  U.1CS  and  rice. 


Mettus  fbr  January.  1359 

9091.— SITQHEN  DINNSH8  FOR  JANUARY. 

Dinner  for  Twelve  Servant^. 
Soup. — Roast  ribs  of  beef,  v^etables. — Plum  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Eiqht  Servants. 
Leg  of  mutton,  potatoes,  greeps. — ^Jam  tart. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 

Soup. — Beef  steak  pie.  mashed  potatoes.— Cheese, 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 

Joint  from  diuing-room  luncheon  table,  vegetables. — Bread-and-butter  pudding 

with  apples. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Fried  steak  and  potatoes.— Rice  pudding. 


3082.    YSa^STARIAN  DINK£RS  FOR  JANUARY. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Pea  Soup. 

Oatmeal  and  Milk. 

LentU  Rissoles. 
Savoury  Omelette. 

Savoury  Eggs. 
Stewed  Vegetables. 

Sea-Kale. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 
Stewed  Pears. 

Welsh  Rare.bit. 
Dessert 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4s.  6i.  for  six 
^perBOns, 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  45. 
i                            persons. 

for  six 

3083.  -QmCKIiY^FREPABSia 

\  DINNERS  FOR  JANUARY. 

No.  1. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

No.  2. 

No.  of 

Kecipe. 

Haricot  Soup. 

355 

Caviare. 

Turbot  with 
Cream  Sauce. 

VealCuUcts. 

576 
1019 

BoUed  Soles. 

Broiled  Steak  and 
Fried  Potatoes. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

555 

872 
202X 

Jelly. 
Macaroni  Cheese. 

2600 

Cheese. 
DeviUed  Biscuits. 

2C93 

Time  for  this  dinner.  9  hours. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

IfoU, — In  Menu  No.  x  the  soup  will  Uke  longer  to  prepare  than  anything  else,  so  it 
roust  be  started  first;  next,  the  macaroni  must  be  put  on.  The  jelly  is  that  sold  in 
bottles.  A  bottle  must  tie  carefully  broken  and  the  jelly  broken  into  nice  pieces  in  a 
glass  dish.  In  Dinner  No.  2  the  steak  can  be  broiled  while  the  soles  are  boiled,  and  the 
croOtons  can  be  fried  in  the  pan  before  the  potatoes. 

2   Y 


J 


1360  Bills  of  Fare, 

d084.-DINNXB8  VOB  XIGHTIUBN  P^:BS0NS.--FEBBUAB7. 


I.                IfHtnVU  {English) 

"SHSST 

''SH                     0itnVU  {French) 

— 1^- 

1 

s  d 

Appetisans. 

;4didi. 

3  0 

App^tisans. 

Juliedne  Soup. 
Oyster  Soup. 

307 
3W 

3qts. 

aqti. 

5  0 

150 

Julienne. 
Potage  anz  Huitres  4  la  CrcQ« 

Baked  Smelts.' 

573 
,729 

551 

ifish 

3tur8. 
3do2. 

100 

Tuxbot 
Sauce  de  Homard. 
Eperlans  au  Gxatin. 

.Stewed  Piseons. 
Veal  Tendons. 

1320  jidish. 
X032  3  dish. 

It 

Pigeons  en  Compdta. 
Tendons  de  Veku. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

1096   I  joint 

14  0 

Hancbe  de  Mootoo. 

Wild  Duck, 
plovers. 

Z392  4  birds 
1409  9  birds 

80 
9  0 

Canards  Sauvages. 
Pluviers. 

Caramel  Pudding* 

Meringues. 
Nesselrode  Pudding.      ' 

1744 
2009 

1824 

2  dish. 
18 

I 

60 
30 
70 

Ci6nie  Renverste. 
Meringues. 
Pouding  k  la  Nesselrode  Glacee. 

Vig4tahUs  \          Potatoes, 
with  Joint  S  BrusstU  Scouts,   i 

i6oa 
154« 

6  lbs. 

eibfi. 

06 

I  6 

r-*^—  f    PommesdtTerre. 
i^egumes  Ickaux  de  BruxOtL 

1 

5 

13  0 

Note.— The  cost  ef  Menu  No.  t  might  be  reduced  by  having  only  Julienns  as  locp. 
which  is  one  generally  liked  by  all.  One  fish,  the  turbot.  also,  might  be  sofficiest 
instead  of  two.  The  appetisans  may  consist  of  caviare  croCUons,  or  oysters  if  011I7  coe 
fish  is  served ;  the  price  quoted  is  for  caviare,  oysters  would  cost  more. 


2.  tgitnXHEnglish.) 

Ox-tail  Soup. 

Brill  k  U  ConU. 

Curried  Chicken. 
Veal  Croquettes. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

Roast  Hare. 

Coburg  Pudding. 

Mince  Pies. 

Cura^oa  Jelly. 

Russian  Salad. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 

with  joint}  J§ru9ai$m Artichokes. 


NoT 


S66 

439 
X346 

I036 

92t 
717 

?397 
1745 

X82X 
2006 


9094 


z6o2 
»533 


Jfc. 


SqtB. 

3fish 

3  dish. 
x8 

1  joint 
3  turs. 

2hares 

2 

x8 

2mlds. 

2  dish. 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 


Cos. 


S.<f. 
76 

76 

90 

46 

80 

X  6 

8  o 

6  o 
36 
60 

a  o 

o  6 
t  6 


356 


fbti«9  do  Queue  deBcnL 
Barbue  k  la  Coati. 

P0ul6f  att  Kari. 
Cioqnettes  de  Vesn. 

C6tes  de  Boenf . 
SanceRaifort 

Li^vieRoti. 

Poudii^  k  la  Coburg. 

Mince  Pies. 
Gel£eiilaCurB«oa. 

Sa]fl4e  &  la  Basse. 

r^^«««*.  (PommesieTirre, 
^'^P*'^  I     AftickauU^ 


. — _— __— _^ O   J  ^'  ,  - — • 

Note.—Menn  No.  2  is  seen  to  be  a  less  costly  one  than  No.  x,  and  might  be  iB'P'^ 
by  substituting  a  turbot  in  pUc©  of  the  brjU,B9weU  as  by  theintrodiictioopi««« 
small  hors  d'ceuvres. 


Menus  for  February.  1361 

d085.— DUmXltS  FOR  TWXLVX:  PJBRSONS.-Fl:J&RT7AItY. 


,.:  I- 


fiHtnVU  (English,) 


Soup^ 
Hare  Soup. 

Fish. 

BriU. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Entries. 
Oyster  Patties. 
Salmi  of  X^arks. 

Roast. 
Sirloin. 

Swuis. 

Plum  Pudding 

Apple  Tart. 

JeUy. 

Blancmange. 

DiaUotins. 

Vegetables  ")   Potatoes, 
with  joint   S   Spinach. 


Recipe 
Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

Aver'ge 

COSL 

S.d. 

353 

5pts. 

4  5 

430 
729 

2  fish 

3  turs. 

5  0 
3  0 

1365 

12 

I 

• 

3f 
4  6 

924 

I  joint 

76 

X838 

I 

46 

2 
2mlds. 

30 
4  0 

1945 

X  mid. 

2  0 

2  0 

x6z3 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

0  4 

1  0 

24  9 

IKentU  {French.) 


Potage. 
Potage  de  Levraut. 

Poisson. 

Barbue, 

Sauce  de  Homard. 

Entries. 

Petits  Pat^s  anx  Huitres. 

Salmis  de  Manviette. 

Roti. 
Aloyau. 

Entremets. 

PoudiQg. 

Tourtes  aux  Pommes. 

Gel&e. 

Blancmange. 

DiablotinSi 

T  — .—.  S  Pommes  de  Teirri, 
Legumes  {      Epinards. 


Note.— The  diablotins  may  be  of  such  things  as  anchovies  or  the  roe  of  herrings 
made  very  savoury  with  cayenne  and  served  on  croutons  of  fried  bread.  It  is  most 
essential  that  these  should  come  to  table  very  hot  A  suitable  dessert  might  consist  of 
grapes,  pines  and  pears. 


2.                fiHtnVU  {English.) 

Reeipe 
NoT 

Quan. 
thy. 

*J^f 

ttitnVU  {French.) 

360 

5pts. 

s.  d. 
4  3 

. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Potage  deT6tedeVeau. 

Soles  with  Cream  Sauce. 
Red  Mullet. 

503 

3fish 

X2 

46 
8  0 

Soles  k  la  Crfime. 
Rougets  en  Caisse. 

Curried  Rabbit. 
Mutton  CuUets. 

Z366 
1 128 

2 
X2 

36 
36 

Lapin  au  Kari. 
Cotelettes  de  Mouton. 

Beef  ji  la  model 

Roast  Fowls. 

Ham. 

867 
1309 
1x91 

6  lbs. 
2 

z 

60 

6  0 
90 

BceufAlaMode. 

Poulets  rotis. 

Jambon. 

Fruit  Tart. 
Cheese  Cakes. 
Vanilla  Cream. 

1709 
Z691 
2056 

2 

X2 

z  mid. 

2  6 

1  9 

2  0 

Tourte. 

Tourtelettes. 

Creme  k  la  Vanille. 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

260X 

2  dish. 

X  6 

Fromage  au  Macaroni. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
mthjoint   S    Brocoli. 

1602 
1547 

4  lbs. 
3hds. 

0  4 
0  9 

T  sa^M^**  (Pommes  de  Terre. 
Legumes  ^        Brocoli. 

2  13  7 

iVote.— Desserts  in  February  may  be  similar  to  those  in  January.  Grapes  can  be  had, 
also  apples  and  pears,  and  the  crystallized  and  dried  fruits  are  always  best  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 


136Z  Bills  of  Fare* 

3086.— DINNERS  FOR  EIOHT  PERSONS.— FEfifeUAftY. 
I.  0LtnVU  (English,) 

Chestnut  Soup. 

John  Dory. 

Snrimp  Sauce. 

Fried  Sweetbreads., 

Chicken  Cutlets. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Plovers. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Marbled  JeUy. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

Farced  Olives. 

Vegetables  \         Potatoes. 

with  joint  S  Brussels  Sprouts, 


Recipe 

Quail' 

Avcr'ee 

No: 

dry. 

Cost 

s.i. 

301 

3pts. 

^  6 

460 

I  fish 

36 

774 

2  turs. 

I  0 

1029 

I  dish 

4  0 

1340 

zdish 

4  0 

1 107 

X  joint 

9  0 

1409 

Sbird^ 

80 

1739 

I 

30 

1998 

I, 

2  6 

1851 

i' 

z  6 

2087 

x6 

z  0 

1613 

3  lbs. 

0  3 

1548 

3  lbs. 

^_9 

210 

Jiflentt*    {French,) 

Pur6e  de  Marions. 

Doret. 

Sauce  aux  Crevettes* 

Ris  de  Vcau  Frits. 

C6telettes  de  Volaiile, 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Pluviers. 

Ponding. 

Gel^e  Marbr^e. 

Tourte  au  Rhubarb. 

Olives  Farcies. 

Pommes  de  Tern. 
Choux  de  Bruxelks. 


Legumes  ( 


2.                 fiHtntL  (EnglUh.) 

Recipe    Quan- 
NoT      Uty. 

Avw'ge 
Cost: 

Caviare. 

2  dish. 

I   6 

Clear  Asparagus  Soup. 

286 

3Pt8. 

46 

Red  Mullet. 

504 

8  fish 

60 

Baked  Sweetbreads. 

1028 

I  dish 

50 

Curried  Chicken.      , 

1345 

xdish 

36 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1 107 

X  joint 

10  0 

Guinea  Fowl. 

1315 

2  birds 

8  0 

Foie  Gras  Salad. 

2082 

X 

36 

Compete  of  Fruit. 

2122   1        I 

2  6 

Liqueur  Jelly. 

2006           I 

2  0 

Lemon  Pudding. 

iSoi   '       I 

2  O^ 

Diablotins. 

I  4 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint  >  Spinach. 

1602     3  lbs. 

0  3 

3  lbs. 

0  9 

i         2  10  10 

fUtnvu  (F««*.) 

■€■ 

Caviare. 

Potage  aux  Pointes  d'Asperge. 

Rougets  en  Papillote. 

Ris  de  Veau  an  Gratin. 

Ponlet  au  Kari. 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Pintade  Bardie. 

Salade  de  Foie  Gras. 

Compete  de  Fruit 

Gel6e  d'Oranges. 

Ponding  de  Citron. 

Diablotins. 

Legums    [         Epinards. 


3.  inentU  {English.) 

— -I- — 

Julienne  Soup. 

Cod  with 

Italian  Sauce. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Croquettes  of  Chicken. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

Ham. 

Partridges. 

Almond  Pudding. 

Maraschino  Jellj'. 

Cheese  Ramequins. 

Vegetables  \         Potatoes. 

with  joints  Brussels  Sprouts. 


Rcdpe 
No. 


307 

447 
1x29 
1354 

984 

1192 

1405 
1694 
2006 

2604 
1602 
154S 


Ouan- 
tity. 


Avcf'gc 
1   Cost. 


3pts. 

4  lbs. 
xdish 
I  dish 
I  joint 

X 

4  birds 

I 

I 

8 
3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 


s. 

d. 

3 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

2 

oi 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2  o 

2  6 


o  3 

o  9 

200 


0HtnVU  {French.' 

Julienne. 

Cabillaud  &  I'ltalienne. 

Cotelettes  de  Moutoo. 

Croquettes  da  VoIaiUe. 

Rouelle  de  Veau  Rode. 

Jamboo. 

Perdreaux. 

Ponding  d'Aroandes. 

Gelte  k  la  Marasquin. 

Souffle  de  Parmesan. 

T  0»*Mm,»t>  i  Pommes  de  Terrt. 
Legumes  \  ^^^^^  ^^  sruxeUee^ 


Menus  for  Fihruaryi  X363 

30d7.— DmNEBS  PdR  SIX  PERSONS.— FEBRUARY. 


I.                fUtnVU  {English.) 

Redpe 
No. 

HXy. 

Cost. 

0ltntu  (FwK*.) 

*!■ 

Caviare. 

s.  a. 

Caviare. 

White  Soup. 

345  jai-pts. 

2  8 

Potage  Lait  d'Amandes. 

Stewed  Carp. 

431  !  I  fish 

2  6 

Carpe  It  TElev^e. 

Oyster  Patties. 

516 

6 

I  9 

Petits  P&t6s  aux  Huitres. 

Veal  Rissoles. 

1027 

6 

X  0 

Rissoles  de  Veau. 

Fricandeau  of  Beef. 

888 

I 

36 

Fricandeau  k  I'Dseille. 

Snipe. 

14" 

6     1    76 

B^casses. 

Plum  Pudding. 

1834 

X      ,     3  6 

Pouding. 

Comp6te  of  Fruit 

az22 

I           20 

Compete  de  Fruit. 

Celery  Salad. 

Z627 

I             10 

SaladedeCeleri. 

Angels  on  Horseback. 

2078 

x8        20 

Anges  en  Chevaux. 

Vegetables  >         Potatoes, 
with  beef  S  BrusseU  Sprouts. 

x6xo 
1548 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

02 

0  6 

T  «M^«t^  f  Pommes  de  Terre, 
i^egumes  i  ^^^^  ^  BruxeUes, 

I  7  1 

2.                 Jifl^ntt.  {English.) 

Redpe 
No. 

thy. 

ATer^ge 
Cost- 

fUtnVU  {French.) 

— 1^- 

'%' 

Oysters. 

s.d. 

Huities. 

Oz-tail  Soup, 

366 

2iptS. 

2  0 

Potage  de  Queue  de  Boeuf. 

Fried  Soles. 

557 

2  soles 

2  6 

Soles  Frites. 

Croquettes  of  Turkey. 

1368 

6 

X  6 

Croquettes  de  Dinde. 

Tendons  of  Veal. 

103 1 

zdish 

2  0 

Tendons  de  Veau. 

Capon. 

1309 

xbird 

56 

Chapon. 
Jambon. 

Ham. 

119E 

I 

60 

Benedictine  Cream. 

2024 

a  6 

Cr&me  k  la  Benedictine. 

Jelly. 

20U 

X 

x6 

Gel6e. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2503 

I  dish 

09 

Failles  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables    \  Potatoes, 
with  Capon  S    Savoy. 

1613 

2  lbs. 

02 
0  2 

T  ««..•.«•   f  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Legumes   {         ^^^ 

*  4^7_ 

3.                ttitnU.  (English.) 

"^SS-l^tT 

Arer'ge 
Cost. 

fiHtnVi.  {French.) 

1 

s.d. 

— -»— 

Mock  Turtle. 

360  !2i  pts. 

2  0 

Potage  de  T6te  de  Veau, 

Cod  CuUets. 

435  '2slices 

I  9 

Cotelettes  de  Cabillaud. 

Tartare  Sauce. 

783    I  tur. 

0  6 

Sauce  Tartare. 

Lobster  Croquettes. 

596|     6 

2  0 

Croquettes  de  Homard. 

Curried  Fowl. 

1345  j  I  fowl 

3  0 

Poulet  au  Kari. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1097    I  joint     6  6 

Gigot  de  Mouton. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

1851  1     I     1     I  3 

Tourte. 

Custard. 

1969  1 1  dish '     1  0 

CrSme. 

Blancmange. 

1999   I  mid  '     I  6 

Blancmange. 

VegetabUs   >       Potatoes, 
xnih  joints.  S  Stewed  Celery. 

1602  j  2  lbs.      0  2 
1564    2hds.  1    0  4 

T  ^-««#«   i  Ptmmes  de  Terre. 
Legumes  {          ^^^^ 

100^ 

d088.— DINNER  tOR  TWSItVB   PBRSON&^FlSBRtJABT. 


^Vofr.— According  to  the  sise  of  the  table,  it  might  be  u  well  to  omit  pottiBg  on  the  deesen  t^ 
liter  the  tizth  coone. 


Menus  far  February.  1363 

3P89.-FAHILY  DINKSRS  VOB  TSBRUARY. 
No.  1. 

Sunday. — Mock  turtle  soup,  boiled  beef,  carrots^  tamips,  potatoes. — Mince 
pies,  jelly,  custard  pudding. — Cheese.— Dessert. 

Monday. — Turbot,  lobster  sauce,  mutton  cutlets,  cold  beef,  vegetables. — Apple 
tart. — Cheese  souffle. 

Tuesday.— Rissoles  of  fish,  roast  leg  of  mutton,  vegetables.— Stewed  prunes, 
blancmange. — Cheese,  celery. 

Wednesday. — ^Vegetable  soup. — Cold  mutton,  salad,  mashed  potatoes,  phea- 
sants.— Macaroni  cheese. 

Thursday.— Fried  soles.— Rissoles  of  cold  meat,  rumpsteak  with  horseradish 
sauce,  vegetables. — Plum  padding. 

Friday.— Pea  soup  with  fried  croutons. -—Loin  of  pork,  vegetables. — Bread-and- 
butter  padding. — Cheese. 

Saturday.— Stewed  rabbit,  cold  pork,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Amber 
pudding.— Cheese  straws. 

No.  2. 

Sunday. — Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  brocoli.  potatoes. — Apple 
tart,  custard,  cheese. — Dessert. 

Monday. — Fried  soles. — Cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  salad.- Sultana  pudding. 

Tuesday. — Mullagatawny  soup. — Roast  loin  of  pork,  potatoes,  greens.— 
Cheese,  biscuits. 

WEDNESDAY.^Beef  rissoles,  cold  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  salad. — Bread-and- 
butter  pudding. 

Thursday.— Stewed  steak  with  vegetables,  potatoes.— Tart  made  with  bottled 
fruit. --Cheese. 

Friday. — Brill  and  Lobster  sauce. — Curried  pork,  potatoes. — Jam  tart. 

Saturday. — Gravy  soup. — Beefsteak-and-kidney  pie.  —Tapioca  padding. 


8O0O.-LITTIiE   DINNERS   FOR  FEBRUARY. 
{Very  economital,) 

Sunday.— Roast  leg  of  pork  stuffed,  apple  sauce,  baked  potatoes,  greens. -« 
Fruit  tart,  cornflour  blancmange. — Cheese. 

Monday. — Cold  pork,  pickles,  mashed  potatoes,  salad  or  beetroot.— Treacle 
pudding. — Cheese. 

TUESDAY. — Pea-soup. — Beefsteak  and  kidney  pie,  potatoes. — Cheese. 

Wednesday. — Baked  haddock  stuffed. — Curried  pork,  potatoes.— Cheese, 
salad  or  watercress. 

Thursday.— Boiled  rabbit  and  pork,  onion  sauce. — Sultana  pudding,  baked.—' 
Cheese. 

FRHMY.— Stewed  bee^and  vegetables,  potatoes.— Plain  suet  padding  with 
jam  or  marmalade. 

Saturday.— Vegetable  soup.  —  Remains  of  stewed  beef,  fried  potatoes.  — 
Cheese,  watercress. 


1366  Bills  of  Fare. 

309L-XIT0REMr  DINKSBS  FOR  TBBBTTART. 

Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  greens,  potatoes. — Sultana  padding. 
Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  with  potatoes.— Boiled  batter  padding, 

DINNER  FOR  Six  Servants. 

Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes.— Pancakes. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Boiled  rabbit  and  pickled  pork,  potatoes,  onion  sauce.— Baked  jam  pu&. 
Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Stew  of  beef  and  vegetables,  potatoes.-— Tapioca  poddiQc^ . 


3092.-VXaSTARIAN  DINNERS  FOR  TSBBJJAJELIT. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Lentil  Soup. 

Wheat  Meal  and  Milk. 

Curried  Rice. 
Stew  of  Vegeubles. 

Buttered  Eggs. 
Fried  Greens  and  Potatoes. 

Welsh  Rue-bit 

Mince  Pies. 
Custard. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4s.  for  six 
persons. 

ATSrage  cost  of  this  dinner  4s.  6tf.  lor  sz 

persons. 

3093.— QUIOKLTPRBPARXD  DINNSR8  FOR  FSBRUABT. 

N0.I 

No.  of  1 
Recipe. 

1                     NO.  2.                       \i^ 

Potato  Soup. 

3« 

Semolina  Soup. 

331 

Baked  Soles. 

554 

BroUed  Whiting. 

5:9 

Rump  Steak  and 
Oyster  Sauce. 

877 
57a 

Beef  Olives. 

9<9 

Roast  Ptarmigan. 

14x0 

Haricot  Mutton. 

lo36 

Compete  of  Apricots. 

Jam  Tart 

Cheese. 

Celery  Salad. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner.  }  hoar. 

Note,— In  Dinner  No.  i,  starting  with  the  soup,  which  will  take  |  hour,  next  by  gectisg 
the  soles  and  ptarmigan  ready  and  putting  them  into  the  oven,  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
is  time  to  broil  the  steak  and  to  make  a  compete  of  tinned  apricots  cut  in  slfloes,  with  a 
little  syrup  or  sugar  and  some  white  wine,  also  to  make  the  sauce  and  have  all  rmdf  in 
the  time  given.  In  Dinner  No.  2,  the  soup  takes  less  time,  but  the  olives  aad  hariox 
take  a  little  time  to  prepare,  while  the  jam  tart  takes  the  longest  to  cook,  and  sboold 
be  started  first.  Sponge-cakes  cut  in  slices  and  spread  with  jam  rr.ny  take  its  phcs, 
while  stock  can  be  quickly  made  with  Li^big  or  ctUer  meat  essence. 
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d0d4.— t>nmi!XlS  fob  ICIGHTSSN  PEB80N8.-MABCH. 


r.                  01  tnVU  {English.) 

Recipe 
Nor 

Quan. 
tlty. 

Arer'n 
Cmt. 

s  d 

iUetttU  (Frwc*.) 

— <% — 

Oyster  Soup. 

398 

7pt8. 

12  0 

Potage  aux  Huitres. 

Salmon, 
Whitebait. 

583 

I  fish 
5pts. 

18  0 
8  0 

Saumon. 
Blanchaille. 

Sweetbreads 
Chicken  Cutlets. 

1029 
1340 

2  dish. 
2  dish. 

8  6 
10  6 

Ris  de  Vean. 
Cdtelettes  de  Volaille. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

1X2X 

xjoinl 

70 

Gigot  d'Agneau. 

Ptarmigans. 

X4IO 

5  birds 

76 

Ptarmigans. 

Swiss  Cieam. 
Pine-apple  Ice  Cream. 

2051 
2005 

2  dish. 
2  dish. 

40 
50 

Crdme. 
Crime  d'Ananas  GIac6. 

Vig^iahUs  \    Potatoes, 
with  joint  )     SuOtaU. 

x6o2 
1630 

6  lbs. 
3bkt8. 

06 

56 
466 

Ligumes  1     chouxMoHns. 

Note.— Fruit  is  always  rather  scarce  and  dear  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  both  pines 
and  melons  are  to  be  had,  and  a  dinner  such  as  the  above  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out fresh  fruit  for  dessert.  The  quantity  of  fruits  to  allow  for  a  dinner  for  eighteen 
persons  would  be  one  large  pine  or  two  smaller  ones,  one  very  large  melon  or  three 
of  the  very  small  ones.  If  grapes  were  added,  two  good-sized  dishes,  at  least,  would 
be  needed.  Dried  fruit,  such  as  almonds  and  raisins  and  small  dishes  of  crystallised 
fruit,  would  also  form  part  of  the  dessert 


2.               ttitnUAEnglish.) 

Recip«'  Qiun- 
NoT      tity. 

Avtr'ge 
Cost.* 

Jiflenit*  {French.) 

301^ 
307^ 

2  qts. 
2  qts. 

S,  d. 

3  0 
36 

Chestnut  Soup. 
Julienne  Soup. 

Purie  de  Marrons. 
JiiKenne. 

Salmon. 

528 

xfish 

20  0 

Saumon. 

Sweetbreads. 
Beef  Olives. 

1028 
948 

3  dish. 
18 

X2  0 
46 

Ris  de  Veau. 
Olives  de  Bceuf. 

Quarter  of  Lamb. 

xizg 

I  joint 

xo  6 

Quartier  d'Agneau. 

Larded  Guinea  Fouls. 

X015 

3  birds 

12  0 

Pintades  Bard^s. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

Coburg  Pudding. 

Vanilla  Cream. 

202X 

1745 

2056 

3  dish. 
2  mid. 

4  0 
4  0 
4  0 

Omelette  d'Abricots. 
Ponding  de  Coburg. 
Crime  k  la  Vanille. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2606 

3doz. 

X  0 

Biscuite  au  Fromage. 

Vegetables  )      Potatoes. 
t!;ithJoint  )    Cauli/Uwer. 

1602 
zs6x 

6  lbs. 
6  head 

0  6 

1  6 
!4  0  6 

r  iiMMtM  i  Po«»i«  de  Terre, 
Ligumes  1         Choufteur. 

No/«.— Although  two  soups  are  given  in  this  Menu,  it  is  not  necessary  to  serve  mora 
than  one.  In  a  party  a  Menu  for  six  serves  equally  well  for  treble  that  number,  but  it 
is  usual  to  have  a  choice  of  both  soups  anfl  fish  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
guests. 
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30d6.-DIKinSHS  POB  TWELVE  PEBSONS.-ICABC^ 


I.                fiHtnUAEnglish.) 

Recip* 
Na 

llty. 

IKenit.  (^rw«: 

— •- — 

— ♦■ — 

Soup. 

Clear  Turtle. 

382 

2qts. 

t.d. 
500 

P0tt9** 

FUk, 

Salmon. 

Filleted  Soles  with 

Italian  Sauce. 

528 
559 
720 

6  lbs. 
12  fits. 
2  turs. 

150 
46 

I  8 

Foistoms. 

Snxaaati. 

Filets  de  Sdes 

k  ritalienne. 

Entries. 

Curried  Lobster. 
Stewed  Pigeons. 

1338a 

593 

X330 

2dish. 

2  dish. 
6binls 

U 

60 

Entries, 

Cr^noe  de  Voteille. 

Homard  au  Kaxi. 

Pigeons  en  Coinp6te. 

Poast. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Larded  Guinea  Fowls. 

X096 
«3X5 

1  joint 

2  birds 

130 
80 

RoHs. 

Handle  de  Moatm. 

Pintades  DTdicjc 

Sweets. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

Macaroni  and  Pine-apple. 

2010 
2008 

2  mid 
2  raid. 

60 
60 

Entrewuts. 

Cr£me  4  la  Noyeau. 
Macaroni  aax  Ananas. 

Vegetablu  \  Potmtoes, 
tnthjoint    i    Turnips. 

1602 
1643 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

0  4 
0  8 

64  2 

Note.— To  render  this  Menu  less  costly,  another  soup  could  be  clioseo 
dear  turtie,  which  is  the  most  costly  of  all  soups,  and  yet  one  that  is  not  always  oka. 
One  of  the  entries  mi^t  also  bo  omitted;  and  as  there «re  two  oaai  aerred.  tass^ 
be  the  carried  lobster. 


2.          Hflentt.  {English.) 

''^i^l 

^-^r 

IH  tnn.  {Fre»ck. 

■!■ 

s.  d. 

— • — 

Julienne  Soup. 

307 

5PU. 

46 

Jolienne. 

Cod. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Smelts. 

436 
752 
552 

6  lbs. 
2  turs. 
3doz. 

30 
40 
30 

CabilUnd. 

Sauce  aux  Huities. 

Eperlans. 

Veal  Olives. 
Croquettes  of  Chicken. 

1027 
1354 

12 
12 

30 
36 

Olives  de  Veau. 
Croquettes  de  VokiUe. 

Sirioin. 

924 

ijoim 

90 

Aloyao. 

Pigeons. 

1318  6  birds 

6  0 

Pigeons. 

Charlotte  Russe. 
Lemon  Sponge. 

1965  |2dish. 
2005  2  mid. 

40 
2  0 

Charlotte  Russe. 
Gel^  4  la  Russe  au  Citrcn. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
withjoint   \    Brocoli.           , 

1 

1602    4  lbs. 
1547  ;  3  hds. 

1 

04 
I  0 

234 

L^es  {    ^""^^-^ 

Note.-- A  dessert  for  the  above  dinner,  which  is  not  a  costly  one,  might  be  siinply  d 
grapes,  oranges  and  apples,  with  a  few  ^mall  dishes  of  preserved  fniit  and  giEi:er. 
Horseradish  sauce  should  be  served  with  the  beef,  and  a  second  vegetable  besides 
potatoes  might  be  found  an  improvement 
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3096.— DINKXRS  FOR  EIGHT  PERSONS.— KABOH. 


X.           0ltnu.  (Engm.) 

*jgH 

^^52r 

^enU*    {French,) 

5.  d. 

•^ 

Spring  Soup. 

3«6 

3pt3. 

3  0 

Potage  Printaniire. 

Fried  Whiting. 

580 

8  Ash 

30 

Merlans  FVits. 

Stewad  Sweetbreads. 

1030 

I  dish 

56 

Ris  de  Veau  A  la  Crdme. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

1121   I  Joint 

60 

Gigfot  d'Agneau  Rotl. 

Puurmis&ns. 

14x0  3  birds 

46 

Ptarmigans. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

202I 

X 

I  6 

Omelette  aux  Confitures. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

1851 

X 

I  3 

Tourte  k  la  Rhubarbe. 

Custard. 

1962 

xdish 

09 

Cr6me. 

VtgetabUs  \  Potatoes, 
with  Joint        Savoy, 

X602 

1550 

3  lbs. 

2 

0  3 
0  5 

ri-*— ^.   f  Pommes  de  Terre, 

I  6  2 

2.                 Jiflentt*  {English.) 

*?fjr 

^ 

Avcfge 
Com; 

ttitnUAFrench.) 

— h — 
Gravy  Soup. 

353 

3Jpts. 

S.d. 
X  9 

Bouillon. 

BriU. 
Lobster  Salice. 

430 
729 

xfish 
2turs. 

3? 
2  6 

Barbue, 
Sauce  Homard. 

Ragofitof  Fowl. 

1358 

xdish 

2  0 

RagoC^t  de  Volaille. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Italian  Sauce. 

1020 

8 

36 

C6telettes  de  Veau. 

Roast  Goose. 

13x2 

xbixd 

60 

Oie  Rotie. 

Orange  Pudding. 
Valois  Cream. 

1826 
1966 

I 
2mlds. 

3  0 

4  0 

Ponding  d'Oranae. 
Crtme&  la  Valois. 

VegetabUi  \  Potatoes, 
with  Goose  )     Savoy, 

X6I3 
1550 

3  lbs. 
2 

03 

0  4 

I  64 

r>«.t«t   i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ugumes  1           cAoi#;r. 

— 

3.                01  tnU.  {English,) 

Recipe 

No! 

S^ 

Aver  ire 
_Co«r_ 

ttitnn  .{French.) 

s.  d. 

Carrot  Soup. 

297 

3ipts. 

2  6 

Potage  Cr^y. 

Fried  Filleted  Plaioe. 

Sauce  k  V  Aurore. 

769 

2  fish 
2turs. 

2  0 
I  3 

Filets  dePlie  Frits. 
Sauce  k  1*  Aurore. 

Oyster  Patties. 
Beef  Rissoles. 

516 
947 

8 
8 

36 

2  0 

Petits  Pkths  aux  Huitres. 
Rissoles  de  Boeuf. 

Chickens. 

X304 

2  birds 

5  0 

Poulets  Rotis. 

Ham. 

1191 

I 

80 

Jambon. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

180X 

X 

X  6 

Tourte  au  Citron. 

Blancmange. 

1945 

X 

2  0 

Blancmange. 

Vegetables     )         Potatoes, 
with  Chicken  ]    Stewed  Celery, 

1613 
1564 

3  lbs. 
3hds. 

X  8  6 

rj^«^  J  Pommes  de  Terre. 
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3097.— DINNERS  TOR  SIS  PERSONS.— MARCS. 


I.          0ltnn.  {Bngiuh.) 

NnT 

^ 

"2S?- 

0itnU.  {FrmMcM 

Oxtail  Soup. 

366 

24  pis. 

2  6 

Potage  de  Queae  de  BaenL 

Soles  with  Cream  Sauce. 
Whitebait. 

556 
583 

xpair 
2pts. 

30 

4  0 

Soles  k  la  Cr^nie. 
BlanchaiUe. 

Riisolettea  of  Hare. 

1425 

6 

2  0 

RlBsoletlBS  de  L^vrant. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1X07 

xjoin^ 

80 

Selle  de  Moatoo. 

Ducklings. 

1291 

2  birds 

6  0 

Canetons. 

Maraschino  Jelly. 
Iced  Pudding. 

2006 

1788 

I  mid. 

I 

2  6 
50 

Gel^  an  Marasquin. 
Ponding  Glao6e. 

VigttabUs  \  Potatoes, 
withjoint  f  Spinach. 

1602 
X63O 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

0  2 
0  6 

r  i«««M«   i  P<wm»«  <*•  Tsrre. 

13  8 

2.                fiHtntU  {EngU^.) 

Recipe 
No: 

^ 

Aver'Kc 
Cost. 

Soupe  Royale. 

Imperial  Soup. 

358 

2jpta. 

S.    d. 

I    8 

Turbot 
Green  Dutch  Sauce. 

57« 
704 

xfish 
X  tur. 

.  4    6                        Turbot. 
0    8.             Hollandaise  Veite. 

Curried  Lobster. 
Lamb  Cutlets  and  Spinach. 

593 
X132 

xdish 
xdish 

3    0               Homard  au  Kari. 

2    6|C6telettesd'Agneaaaiix£pman!s 

Roast  Turkey, 
Sausages. 

1334 

X220 

I  bird 
lib. 

8    0 
0  xo 

Dindonnean  Roti, 
Saucisses. 

Almond  Pudding. 
JeUy  with  Whipped  Cream. 

1694 
20XX 

X       20 
I       20 

Ponding  d'Amandes. 
Gelte  4  la  Cr6me  FooeCt^ 

Vu;$tabUs    \  Potatoes, 
with  Turkey  )     Savoy. 

I613 
1550 

2  lbs.    0    2 
X       0    3 

r  i^«u«   i  ^««w««  de  Terrs, 

I  5    7 

0ltnVU  {Engttsh,) 

VemioeUi  Soup. 

Skate. 
Caper  Sauce. 

Lobster  Patties. 
Chicken  Rissoles. 

Sirloin, 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

Casserole  of  Rice. 
Apple  Snow. 

Vegetables  \      Potatoes, 
withjoint   )   Cauli/lower, 


Redp* 
NoT 

thy. 

ATer'g* 
CosL 

344 

2|ptS. 

I  6 

547 
682 

3sUce. 
X  tur. 

2  0 
05 

598 
1354 

6  pats. 
6 

26 
X  6 

924 
7x7 

X  joint 
X  tur. 

76 
09 

X865 
1937 

X 

I 

I  3 
X  0 

1602 
X560 

2  lbs. 
2hds. 

0  2 

0  6| 

19  1' 

Jitetllt*  {French,) 


Potage  VermiceUe. 

Raie, 
Sauce  aux  Capres. 

Petits  Pit^  an  Homard. 
Croquettes  de  Volaille. 

AloyaUt 
Sauce  Raifort. 

Casserole  an  Riz. 
Pommes  &  la  Neige. 

Ti^^^»    ^  Pommes  de  Terre, 
Ligumes   ^         choufieur. 


3098.— DINNER  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS.— MARCH. 


Noir.— Instead  of  placing  all  the  diihes,  as  shown,  upon  the  lablt,  ihc  ca.ef  ones  of  w.ch 
course  might  be  preferred. 
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3099.— FAMILY  DINNERS  FOE  ICABOH. 
No.  1. 

Sunday. — Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  horseradish  saace,  vegetables.-— Rhubarb  tart, 
custard. — Cheese,  celer>\— Dessert. 

Monday. — ^Vermicelli  soup.^Mutton  cutlets,  cold  beef,  potatoes,  beetroot.— 
Mince  pies. — Cheese. 

Tuesday,— Fillet  of  turbot,  tartare  sauce.— Stewed  beef,  fowls  and  bacon, 
vegetables.— Cheese,  salad. 

Wednesday. — Soop.— Hashed  chicken,  broiled  steak,  vegetables.- Plain  cabinet 
pudding. 
THURSDAY.— Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes.— Jam  tart.— Macaroni  cheese. 

Friday.— Boiled  salmon,  melted  butter,  cucumber.— Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed 
potatoes.— Stewed  prunes,  l)lancmange. 

Saturday. — Curried    fish.-»Veal    cutlets,    minced-beef    pie.— Sponge-cake 
pudding.— Cheese. 

No.  2. 

SUNDAY.— Boiled  half  calfs  head,  pickled  pork,  mutton  cutlets,  and  mashed 
potatoes. — ^Plum  tart,  made  mth  boiled  fruit,  custard.— Dessert. 

Monday. — Mock  turtle  soup  (made  from  liquor  in  which  calfs  head  was 
boiled).— Hashed  head,  vegetaDles.>^Rhubarb  tart. 

Tuesday.— Roast  beef,  potatoes,  greens,  Yorkshire  pudding.— Stewed  rhnbarb, 
tapioea  pudding. 

Wednesday— Fried  whiting.— rCold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Baroness 
pudding. 
Thursday. — Soup  made  from  beef  bones.— -HartQot  mutton.-^Russian  salad. 
Friday.— Stewed  eels. — Pie  made  from  cold  beef, — Orange  fritters. 

SATURDAY.— Half  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  Spanish  onions,  potatoes.— 
Baked  lemon  pudding. 


3100.— UTTLS  DINNSBg'  FOR  MARCH. 

Sunday.— Roast  rib  of  beef,  baked  potatoes,  greens.— Fruit  tart,  custard. 

Monday.— Cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  salad.— Stewed  rhubarb  and  boiled 
rice. 

Tuesday. — Soup  made  from  bones  of  beef. — Bubble  and  squeak  made  from 
remains  of  beef  and  v^etables. — ^Treacle  pudding. 

Wednesday.- Haricot  mutton  and  vegetables.— Rice  pudding. 

Thursday. — Half  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  with  potatoes  underneath. — 
Bread  pudding. 

Friday.— Whiting.— Cold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes,  salad.— Cheese. 

Saturday.— Remains  of  mutton,  hashed,  potatoes.— Roly-poly  jam  pudding. 


Menus  for  March. 

3101.— KITCHEN  DINNERS  FOR  MARCH. 


i373 


Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Roast  leg  of  mutton,  turnips,  potatoes. — Rolled  jam  pudding.^Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Round  of  Jj^ef,  roasted,  Yorkshire  pudding,  greens,  potatoes.— Apple  dumplings. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Shoulder  of  mutton,  spinach,  potatoes.— Gingerbread  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Beefsteak  pie,  polsatoes. — ^Boiled  rice. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Stewed  steak»  carrots,  potatoes. — ^Tapioca  pudding. 


3102.-*VEaETARIAN  DlNNHRfl  POR  MAT^OTT 

NO.  1. 

No.  2. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Pea  Soup. 

Vegetables  Stewed. 
Hominy  Fritters. 

Vegetable  Pie. 
Curried  Eggs. 

Stewed  Rhubarb. 
Plum  Pudding. 

VermicelH  Puddihg. 
Apple  Tart. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  5s.  for  six 
•  persons. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4$.  6d,  for  six 
persona. 

310$.-QUI0KLY  PB 

JIPARX 

.D  DINNERS  FOR  MARCH. 

No.  1. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

!                      No.  2. 

Ko.of 
Recipe. 

Salmon  Cutlets. 

532 

Potato  Soup. 

321 

Ragopt  of  Veal. 
Ptarmigan. 

1012 
I4IO 

Broiled  Beef. 

929 

Creaflk  Padding. 

Banana  Fritters. 

1972 

Salad  of  Cheese  and  Celery. 

Anchovy  Toast. 

2073 

Time  for  this  dinner,  |  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  I  hour. 

1 

7/o/e.— Cream  pudding  can  be  made  by  whipping  a  little  cream  to  a  froth  with  a 
little  sugar  and  flavouring,  and  piling  itover  some  sliced  sponge  cakes,  with  jam  between, 
and  soaked  in  sherry.  The  pudding  can  t>e  made  while  the  fish  is  broiling.  The 
ptarmigan  must  first  be  put  in  the  oven  for  this  dinner.  The  salad  can  be  quickly 
made  by  dressing  a  little  ehopped  celery  with  ofl  and  vinegar,  then  adding  some 
chopped  cheese.    In  Dinner  No.  2  the  soup  must  first  be  set  going. 


1374  Bills  of  Fafii 

3104.-DINNER8  FOB  SIGHTKEN  PSIldOKd.  -APRHj. 


X.            JHettU.  (£:^isM 

R^pe 

No. 

'^. 

AvOT'ge 

co«: 

JHenO.  (FreiK*) 

t  d 

— H— - 

Turtle  Soup. 

38a 

3qt». 

63  0 

Tortue. 

Salmon. 
Filleted  Soles. 

5^2 

558 

xfish 
5  fish 

18  0 
70 

Saumon. 
Filets  de  Soles  Frite. 

V'ol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 
Ortolans. 

600 
I4I4 

gbfids 

x6  6 
18  0 

Vol-au-vent  aux  Hultres. 
OrtolanSi 

Farced  Olives. 

1087 

4Ho«. 

3  0 

Olives  Farcies. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

1096 

I  joint 

X4  0 

Ducklings. 

I29I 

4  birds 

12  0 

Canetons. 

Compete  of  Rhubarb. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Gooeeberry  Trifle. 

2II5 

2002 
1988 

2 
\  dish. 

4  0 
46 
36 

Compete  de  Fruit. 

Cx«me  &  la  Citroa. 

Cr6me  aux  Grooeilles. 

Cheese  Ramequins. 

2604 

x6 

2  3 

Ramequins. 

withjoini  \    SiakaU. 

X602 

i6ao 

6  lbs. 
3bks. 

0  6 
30 

L^unus   1     chouxMarims. 

8  19  3 

NoU. — ^The  turtle  soup,  which  is  not  often  made  at  home  and  can  seldom  be  boogfat 
under  a  guinea  a  quart,  makes  this  dinner  a  costly  one.  Spring  soup  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  if  it  were  wished  to  avoid  expense.  A  dessert  should  be  added  to  this  mean, 
and  ices  would  be  an  improvement,  as  were  is  no  iced  pudding. 


3.                 UtetttU  {English.) 

R«dp« 

tfcy. 

ATerg« 
Cast. 

i.d. 

§HtnXU  (Fr«icA.) 

Asparagus  Soup. 

387 

7Pt8. 

36 

Purie  d'AspMges. 

Turbot 
Dutch  Sauce. 

572    I  fish 
703  ♦3turs. 

ao  0 

I  6 

Tutbot 
Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Vol>au-vent  of  Chicken. 
Veal  CuUets. 

1363   2  dish. 
10x9  2  dish. 

130 
56 

Vol-au-vent  de  VoUulle. 
Cdtelettes  de  Veau. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

1096   X  joint 

150 

Hanche  de  Mouton  Rotie. 

Salad. 

X622  t     2 

2  0 

Salade. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

Macaroni  and  Pine-apple. 

Nougats  with  Cream. 

X85X 
2008 
29x2 

2 
2 

2  dish. 

36 
3  6 

Tourte  i  la  Rhubarbe. 

Macaroni  aux  Ananas. 

Nougats  k  la  Creme. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

2  dish. 

2  0 

Failles  de  Parmesan. 

Vitgetables  )   Potatoes. 
wUh  joint   S    Brocoli, 

1602 
1547 

6  lbs. 
6hds. 

I  6 
16  0 

Ligumes   \         Chonfiner. 

SoU.—  hn  improvement  in  this  Menu  mis^t  be  effected  by  substitatittg  dear 
asparagus  soup,  recipe  No.  286.  for  the  cheaper  purte.  whUe  the  salad,  instead  of  being 
a  plain  one,  might  be  made  as  a  Russian  one  with  filleted  anchovies.  oUves.  ft&  For 
app^tisaas,  caviaxe  crotttoos  may  be  suggested,  or  some  oystei^ 


Menus  for  A^iU 

3106.— DINNfiHS  FOR  TWBLVE  PSRSON&^APBIIj. 
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I«                fUtnXU  {English.) 

Recipe 
NoT 

ssyri 

Cart. 

JKettU.  {French.) 

4«— 

Soup, 
Spring  Soup. 

Fish. 

Stewed  Trout. 

Whitebait. 

Entries. 

Chandfroidof  Chicken. 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

Veal  Olives. 

Eoast. 

Sirloin. 

Spring  Chickens. 

Sweets. 

Vanilla  Souffle. 

Orange  Jelly. 

VegetabUs    )    Potatoes, 
with  joint    i     Seakale. 

327 

% 

1339 
596 
1027 

924 
1304 

2046 
20x3 

1602 
X620 

5Pt». 

4  fish 
4pts. 

2  dish. 

X2 
X2 

X  joint 
3birds 

2  dish. 

4  lbs. 
2bskt. 

J.  d. 

30 

76 
70 

70 

1  6 

80 
76 

60 
4  0 

0  4 

2  0 

4«— 

Potage. 
Printaniftre. 

Poissons. 

Tmite  au  Vin  Rouge. 

BlanchaUle. 

Entries. 

Chandfroid  de  VoUlHe. 

C^telettes  de  Homard. 

Olives  de  Vean. 

HotU. 

Aloyaa. 

Poulets  Rotis. 

Entremets. 
Souffl6  k  U  Vanille. 
Gel6e  auz  Oranges. 

r^iru«*t   i  P^fnmes  de  Terre. 
i^igumes         choux  Manns. 

I  174 

Note.—^Thls  dinner  will  t>e  seen  to  contain  ten  courses  exclusive  of  dessert,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  shorten  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  cost  by  taking  out  either 
a  fish  or  an  entrto,  or  both.  If  a  fish  be  taken  out  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  lobster 
cutlets  remain,  when  the  veal  olives  might  be  omitted. 


2.                fiHtnU.  {English.) 

Recipe 
No: 

ssr 

Aver'ge 

'                    JH^Ittt*  {French.) 

Rabbit  Soup. 

372 

5Pts. 

s.  d. 
2  6 

Pur^e  de  Lapin  k  la  Cr^me. 

Turbot. 
Dutch  Sauce. 

572 
703 

X  fish 
2  turs. 

10  0 
I  0 

Turbot. 
Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Oyster  Patties. 
Lamb  Cutlets. 

1132 

2  dish. 

36 
46 

Petite  P&t4s  auz  Huttres. 
Cdtelettes  d'Agneau. 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal. 
Ham. 

984 
XX9I 

I  joint 
I 

70 
7  6 

Rouelle  de  Veau. 
JamboD. 

Ptarmigans. 

t4XO 

3birds 

60 

Ptarmigans. 

Orange  Fritters. 
Rhubarb  Tarts. 
Lemon  Sponge. 

2027 
X851 
2005 

12 

2 
I  mid. 

2  0 

3  9 
2  0 

Beignets  d'Orange. 

Tourte  k  la  Rhubarbe. 

Gel6e  au  Citron  k  la  Russe. 

Vegetables    )   Potatoes, 
with  Joints  f    spinach. 

1602  1 4  lbs. 
1630  1 4  lbs. 

2 

0  4 

X  0 

.   TO    I 

Ti^^m^m  i  Pofifmes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  \         Bpinards. 

Note.— 'The  three  sweets  in  this  Menu  mi^t  be  well  followed  by  some  small  savoury 
so  generally  appreciated,  kuch  as  stuffed  olives  or  cheese  ramequins,  or  one  of  these 
might  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  sweet  dishes. 
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3106.— DINNERS  FOR  SiaHT  PERSONS.— APRlti. 


Z.                tUtnVi.  (EnglUh.) 

*s2i 

mritlU    {French,) 

4i 

S.A. 

App^tisans. 

2  0 

App6tisans. 

Cray  Fiah  Soup. 

394   alPta. 

40 

Pnrto  d'Ecrevisses. 

Stuffed  Trout  Fried. 

2902  , 2  fish 

5  0 

Truite  Farcte  et  Frite. 

Whitebait. 

583 

3Pt8. 

50 

Ortolans. 

1414 

4biTds 

80 

Ortolans 

Chicken  Riasoles. 

X355 

8 

2  0 

Croquettes  de  Tolaille 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

iiao 

I  joint 

6  6 

Gi^  d'AgneOQ. 

Ducklings. 

1 291 

2bixTls 

60 

Canetons. 

Maraschino  Jelly. 
Vol-au-vent  of  Fruit 

aoo6 

J  mid. 

2  6 

Getee  au  Maiasqnixi. 

1895 

I  dish 

2  0 

Vol-an-vent  de  Frtiit. 

Apple  Snow. 

«937 

I  dish 

I  0 

Pommes  k  la  Nei^e. 

TigiiabUs  )           Potatoes, 
with  joint  f    Brusuls  Sprouts, 

1602 

3  lbs. 

0  3 

i^^itm^    I  Ckoux  de  BruxtDa, 

1548 

3  lbs. 

0  9 
250 

2.               Uteiltt.  {English) 

Redpe 
NoT 

'^- 

Arergv 

CMC 

s.  d. 

fUnXU   ^Firmck^ 

Julienne  Soup. 

307 

3Jpts. 

3   I 

Julienna. 

Whiting. 

580 

8  fish 

36 

MArlang- 

Curried  Rabbit 

X366 

I  dish 

2  6 

Lapin  au  Kari. 

Beef  Risaoles. 

947 

8 

I  4 

Croquettes  de  BceuL 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1097 

t  joint 

80 

GigoCdaMootaL 

Ptarmigans. 

X410 

2  birds 

4  0 

Ptarmigans. 

Rhubarb  Tart 

1851 

I 

X  6 

Tourte  &  la  Rhubarbe. 

Custard. 

I  dish 

0  9 

Crftme. 

VaniUa  Cream. 

2056 

I 

2  0 

Ci«meJLUVannK 

VegetabUs  )   Potatoes, 
with  joint  f    SProuts, 

16O2 
J549 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 

0  3 
0  6 

iT7 

1 

3.               JHetlll*  {EngHsh.) 

Recipe 

ss»- 

5^ 

MentL  iFrenO.) 

, 

Tapioca  Soup. 

334   3ipte. 

I     3 

Mackarel  and  Gooseberry  Sauce. 

498 

2  fish 

X  xo 

Maquereau  auz  Groseilles. 

Lobster  Cream. 

S91 

I  dish 

3    0 

Cr&me  de  Homard. 

Croquettes  of  Veal. 

I036 

8 

2    0 

Croquettes  de  Vean. 

Ruroosteak* 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

877 
717 

3  lbs. 
X  tur. 

3    6 
0    6 

Rumpstcak, 
Sauce  Raifort. 

Ptarmigans. 

I4I0 

2birds 

4    0 

Ptarmigans, 

Lemon  Cheese  Cakes. 

1794 

8 

X    6 

Tourtelettes. 

Blancmange. 

1946 

I 

I    3 

Blancmange. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2605       X8 

0    6 

Biscuits  de  FitMnage. 

Vegetables    \  Potatoes. 
Mith  Steak   f   Chipped. 

i6o«  '  3  lbs. 

0    3 

T  iir»«.^c    ^  Pommes  dt  Terrt, 
Ligumes    ,             ^^^^ 

1608  { 3  lbs. 

0    3 

19  10 

3107. 


Menus  for  April. 

-DINNERS  FOR  SIX  PERSONS.-APRIL. 


X377 


fiHtntU  {English,) 


Spring  Soup. 
Trout  with  Spanish  Sauce. 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

Ortolans  k  la  ProvenQale. 

Quarter  of  Lamb. 

Asparagus. 
Almond  Pudding. 
Compdte  of  Fruit. 

Diablotins. 

VegetahUs  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint  ]    Seakah. 


Recipe 


326 

591 
1430 

11x9 

1536 
1694 
1996 

1602 
1620 


Quan- 

tlty. 


2§ptS. 

2  fish 

z  mid. 
4  birds 

I  joint 

1  dish 

I 
I 

2  lbs. 
ibkt. 


Aver'go; 
Cost.   I 


s.d.\ 
2  6| 

80. 

8  ol 

2  6> 

2  6| 

z  o, 


'?l 


fUtnn.  {French.) 
— ^f- — 

PrintaniSre. 

Truite  k  I'Espagnole. 

Cr6me  de  Homard. 
Ortolans  k  la  Proven^ale. 

Quartier  d'Agneau. 

Asperges. 

Ponding  d'Amandes. 
Mac6doine  de  Fruits. 

Diablotins. 


'  14  3 


2. 


^^Ittt*  {English.) 


Custard  Soup. 

Fried  Soles. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 

Lamb  Cutlets  k  la  Constance. 

Roast  Ducklings. 

Salad. 

Charlotte  Russe. 
Benedictine  Ice. 

Cheese  Straws. 


""^t 

QBan. 
^ty. 

^?^f 

347 

2iptS. 

s.d, 

2  0 

557 

2  fish 

3  0 

600 
2905 

I  dish 
I  dish 

56 
3  6 

1 291 

2  birds 

60 

1622 

I 

0  9 

1965 

I 

2  0 

I 

30 

2593 

zdish 

07 

1602 

1630 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

0  2 
0  6 

1 

I  6  0 

fiHtntU  {French.) 


Consomm6  k  la  Royale. 

Soles. 

Vol-au-vent  aux  Hultres. 
C6telettes  d'Agneau  k  la  Constance 

Canetons. 

Salade. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Crdme  k  la  Benedictine  Glac^e 

PaiUes  de  P^umesan. 


Dtetttt*  {English.) 


Clear  Soup. 

Salmon  Cutlets, 
Tartare  Sauce. 

Curried  Eggs. 
Turban  of  Veal. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

Compdte  of  Gooseberries. 
Stone  Cream. 

Gorgonzola  Cheese. 

Vegetables  )        Potatoes. 
with  joint  )   Stewed  Celery. 


Recipe 

No. 


276 

53a 

783 

2632 

2963 


2159 

2049 


1602 
1363 


Quan- 


2i  ptS. 

2  lbs. 
itur 

I  dish 

1  dish 

X  joint 

I 
I 

ilb. 

2  lbs. 
2  hds. 


Aver'ge 
Cost. 


S.d, 

2  O 

4  o 

0  6 

1  3 

5  o 

56 

2  O 
2  O 

o6J 
o  2; 

O   4  I 


JK^nU*  (French.) 


X  3  3 


ConsommS. 

C6telettes  de  Saumon, 

Sauce  Tartare. 

CEufs  k  rindienne. 
Turban  de  Veau. 

Gigot  d'Agneau. 

Comp6te  de  Groaeilles. 
Crdme. 

Gorgonzola. 


3108.~l>iyNlSR  FOB  TWELVE  FSRSON&— APBTL. 


tevM 


-.  1^«  0«-«"|ef 


f 


U|  of  Mutton. 


Qrapti 


«.V:^ 


=^-^     <2 


nan^  oat 


! 


OraiWM, 


Boii«f1  C.iocn. 


i 


t 


*=^ 


CvrHcd  Lo0M«r.  U 


Ik' 


1    ^ 


:!rr 


t 


Qoovcbcrry  Tart. 


1 


T 


.^      Or«r>|M. 


"-^ 


Com|>ote  of  Rhubarb 


I. 
1 


»t^2o  m2^  •***""*'  '^"^  ^^^  wranged  is  four  courses,  it  is  necessary  to  put  so«p  and  fish 


on  at  |h9  same  time. 
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3109.-7AHILT  DINKl&BS  FOR  APRIL. 
No.  1. 

SUNDAY.—Spring  soup*— Leg  of  lamb,  yegetables.— Gooseberry  tart,  cream.— 
Cheese,  celery. — Dessert. 

Monday. — Tuliemie  soup. — Roast  ducks,  cold  lamb,  vegetables,  salad. — Apple 
Charlotte.— Cheese  biscuits. 

Tuesday.— Fillets  of  turbot,  Tartare  sauce.— Lamb  rissoles,  broiled  steak, 
vegetables. — Cheese. 

Wednesday.— Vegetable  soup.— Ragoiit  of  duck,  boiled  beef,  vegetables.— 
Rhubarb  tart.— Cheese. 

Thursday.— Boiled  soles. ^Roast  chicken  and  ham,  cold  beef,  vegetables.— 
Gooseberry  fool. 

FRIDAY.— Soup.— Curried  chicken,  cold  beef,  salad,  vegetables.— Lemon 
cheesecake. 

Saturday.- Salmon  cutlets,  sharp  lauce.- Roast  loin  of  mutton,  stuffed, 
vegetables.^Green-currant  tart,  custard. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Carrot  soup.— Roast  leg  of  mutton,  brocoli,  potatoes. — Rhubarb 
tart,  custard. 

Monday. — Crimped  skate  and  caper  sauce. — Cold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes, 
salad. — Lemon  pudding. 

Tuesday.— Spring  soup.— Hashed  mutton,  potatoes.— Baked  rice  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Roa^t  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  potatoes,  greens.— Stewed  fruit, 
cornflour  blancmange. 

Thursday. — Boiled  salmon,  melted  butter.— Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes. 
<— Macaroni  cheese. 

Friday.— Mayonaise  of  cold  salmon. — Hashed  beef,  fried  potatoes. — Fig 
pudding. 

Saturday.— Rumpsteak  pie,  potatoes.— Rhubarb  fool,  custard. 


3110.— LITTLE  DINNSRS  FOR  APRIL. 
(Viry  economical.) 

Sunday.— Roast  leg  of  mutton,  potatoes,  brocoli.— Rhubarb  tart.— Cornflour 
custard. 

Monday.— Cold  mutton,  fried  potatoes,  salad.— Sweet  omelette. 

Tuesday.— Vegetable  soup.— Hashed  mutton,  mashed  potatoes.— Cheese. 

Wednesday.— Beefsteak  pudding,  potatoes.— Cheese  salad. 

Thursday.— Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes.— Suet  dumplings— Cheese. 

Friday.— Boiled  mackarel. — Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Plain  cheese- 
cakes or  tartlets. 

Saturday. — Soup  made  from  the  liquor  in  which  the  beef  was  boiled.— Bubble, 
and  squeak  from  cold  meat.— Marmalade  pudding. 
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3111.— KITOHXH  DINNXBS  70B  AFBIL. 
Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Soup.  ^  Roast  beef,  cabbage,  potatoes.— Jam  tart,  custard.— Che 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes.— Suet  domplings.— Macaroni  cheese. 

Dinner  for  8ix  Servants. 
Loin  of  mutton  boned  and  stufied,  greens,  potatoes.— Jam  tart. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants, 
Haricot  mutton  and  vegetables.— Rhubarb  padding. 

DINNER  FOR  TWO  SERVANTS. 
Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Treacle  padding. 


3U2.    VEGBTAMAN  DINNSSBS  POB  APRIL. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Oatmeal  and  MUk. 

Hominy  Fritters. 
Fried  Potatoes. 

Haricot  Beans  and  Mashed  Potatoes. 
Plain  Fritters. 

Rice  and  Stewed  Rhubarb 

. 

Savoorjr  Eggs- 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

Apple  Pu£Gl 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4s.  1 
persons. 

tor  six 

Average  coat  of  this  dinner.  3s.  6tf.  fersix 

8113.-QTnCKI«T  KUBPABl 

BD  DINKEBS  FOR  APRIL. 

No.  1. 

No.  of 

No.  2. 

No.<tf 
Redpe. 

Spring  Soup. 

3«a 

Whitebait 

583 

Rissoles  of  Tinned  Sahnon. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

1127 
1613 

Broiled  Beef.                         879 
Fried  Potatoes.                1    1609 

Fbtato  Salad.                 |    1628 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

1851 

Any  cold  Pudding. 

Time  fbr  this  dinner.  |  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner.  )  hoar. 

Note.— The  spring  soup  can  be  made  with  Uebig  if  there  be  no  other  stock  at  hand, 
and  any  cold  vegetables  cut  up  nicely  will  serve  for  it.  The  rissoles  can  Se  qmddy 
made  from  a  tin  of  salmon  by  draining  the  fish  clear  from  moisture,  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar  with  butter,  salt  (or  anchovy  sauce)  and  cayenne,  making  it  into  flat  caJbes, 
dipping  these  into  egg-and-bread-cnimbs,  and  frying  for  about  3  minutes.  Thetait 
will  Uke  longest,  and  should  be  got  ready  and  put  in  the  oven  first.  Any  cold  puddii^ 
will  serve  for  Dinner  No,  2.  which  can  be  warmed  in  the  oven  if  preferred* 


Menus  for  May. 

3114.— DINNER  FOR  EIGHTEEN  PERSONS.— MAY. 
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1.             0ltnU.  (English.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

tity. 

Averse 

Cost. 

0ltnn.  {French,) 

App^tisans. 

s.d. 

8  0 

Appdtisa^s. 

Spring  Soup. 

326 

7pts. 

46 

Printanifere. 

Turbot. 
Whitebait. 

% 

2  fish 
6pts. 

20  0 
12  0 

Turbot. 
Blanchaille. 

Chicken  Patties. 
Lamb  Cutlets. 

1342 
1 132 

18 

2  dish. 

46 
46 

Petits  P4t6s  de  Volaille. 
Cdtelettes  d'Agneau. 

Sirloin. 

924 

I  joint 

8  0 

Aloyau. 

FoieGras  Salad. 

2082 

2 

60 

Salade  au  Foie  Gras. 

Asparagus. 

1536 

3  dish. 

10  6 

Asperges. 

Noyeau  Cream. 
'  Nesseirode  Pudding. 

2010 

1788 

2.40 
2       10  0 

Cr6me  au  Noyeau. 
Pouding  k  la  Nesseirode  Glac6e. 

Cheese  Souffle. 

2046 

2  ;  36 

Souffle  de  Parmesan. 

Diablotins. 

3  0 

Diablotins. 

Vegetables    \          Potatoes 
with  joint    J   Brussels  Sprouts. 

I6I3 
1548 

6  lbs. 
6hds. 

0  6 

1  6 

r^«4<miL«  i     Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligunus  1  choux  de  BruxelUs. 

A 

^  14  6 

Note, — A  dessert  for  the  above  dinner  may  be  of  choice  fruit,  such  as  pine  and 
gmpes.    The  foie  gz«s  salad  may  be  made  from  the  p&t6. 


2.         JHenu*  (English.) 

^si!- 

Quao- 
tity. 

Avefgc 
Cost. 

JKentt.  (French.) 

^_ 

276 

7pts. 

S,d. 
46 

Clear  Soup. 

Consomm6. 

Salmon. 
Dutch  Sauce. 
Red  MuUet. 

528 
703 
503 

I  fish 
3  turs. 
i8fish. 

150 

I  6 
12  0 

Saumon, 
Sauce  HoUandaise. 
Rougets  en  Caisse. 

Chicken  Cream. 
Minced  Beef  CoUops. 

1338a 
946 

2  dish. 

2 

90 

76 

Cr6me  de  Volaille. 
Escalopes  de  Boeuf. 

Farced  Olives. 

2087 

4ido2. 

3  0 

Olives  Farcies. 

Quarter  of  Lamb. 

tti9  'r  joint 

10  0 

*Quartier  d'Agneau. 

Russian  Salau!. 

2094  1      2 

40 

Salade  k  la  Russc. 

Gooseberry  Tart. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Jelly. 

1783  ;    2 
2000      2 
•006  1    2 

36 
4  0 
40 

Tourte  aux  Groseilles. 

Cr6me  au  Citron. 

Gel6e. 

Cheese  Ramequins. 

2604  i   18 

30 

Souffl6  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables    )   Potatoes, 
with  joint    \      Peas. 

1605 
1598 

6  lbs. 
4pks. 

0  6 
40 

Liffum^s  i  Pommes  de  Tet  re. 
Legumes           Petits  Pots. 

4  56 

Note.— A  plain  salad  may  be  substituted  for  the 
might  be  omitted  altogether,  as  the  dinner  is  somewhat 


Russian  one  if  preferred,  or  it 
a  long  one. 
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3115i-DINKXBS  FOB  TW^LYB  PEBSONS.— MAY. 


I. 


JHetltl*  {English.) 


Soup, 
Asparagus. 

Fish. 

Salmon. 

Whitebait. 

Entries, 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 

Beef  Rissoles. 

Roast. 
Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Sweets. 

Cura9oa  Souffle. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

Iced  Gooseberry  Fool. ' 

Cheese. 

SUlton. 

Vegetables  \     Potatoes, 
with  joint  )   Asparagus. 


Radpe 

No; 


286 


528 
583 


1339 
947 

1 107 

2046 
2021 
1987 

2590 
1605 
1536 


Qitan* 


5pts. 

1  ash. 

4pts. 

2  dish. 

12 

I  joint 


2 

2  dish. 
2  dish. 


4  lbs. 
2bdls, 


Avcr-gv 
Cost. 


s.d. 
76 

12  O 
76 


70 
2  O 


6  o 
3  o 


I  5 

o  4 
7  o 


3  5  9 


JKetttl*  [French.) 

Potage, 
Potage  aoz  Pointes  d*  Asperges. 

PotSMNS. 

Saumon. 
Blanchaille. 

Entries. 

Chaudfiroid  de  Volaille. 

Croquettes  de  Boeuf. 

RoH, 
SeUe  de  Mootoa. 

Souffle  au  Curagoa. 

Omelette  auz  Confitures. 

Purte  de  GroseiUes  Glacte. 

Fromage, 
Stilton. 

r  i^matm^Mm  i  PoMtnes  d£  TeTTt, 
Liguijies  I  Asperges. 


Note.—TBXtut  sauce  would  come  in  well  in  this  Menu  to  serve  with  the  salmon,  and 
cucumber  must  not  be  omitted.  The  gooeebeny  fool  should  be  mads  with  cresm,  and 
well  iced,  without  being  frozen. 


^tntt.  {English.) 


White  Soup. 

Salmon, 
G^n6v^se  Sauce. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 
Lamb  Cutlets. 

Asparagus.      • 

Larded  Capon. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Gooseberries. 
Valois  Cream. 
Marbled  Jelly. 


Vegetables  | 


Potatoes. 
Peas. 


Recipe'   Qnan.  lArer'icfcl 
No.    \    tity.     !    Cost.  I 


345 
528 
533 

1354 
1x32 

1536 

1304 

1895 
1966 
1998 

1613 
1597 


5pts.j 

1  fish  I 

2  turs. ; 

12 

a  dish. 

abdls. 

.1  bird 

2  dish, 
2  mlds 
2  mlds 

4  lbs.' 
2  pks.  I 


s.d. 
4  5 

12  o 

2  o 

3  o 

4  o 

6  o 
76 

5  o 
40 
40 

o  4 
2  o 


0itnn.  {Frmh.) 


Potage  d'Amandef. 

Sanmon, 
Sauce  Gto&v^se. 

Croquettes  de  Volaille. 
C^telettes  d*Agiieau. 

Aspefgea. 

Clu^KmBardi.' 

Vol-an-vent  aoz  GroseiUes. 

CrSme  k  la  Valois. 

Gel6e  Marbr^. 


PonmesdeTertL 
PetitsPois. 


Legumes  | 


2  14  3 


Note.—\i  preferred,  the  asparagus  might  be  served  with  the  lamb  cutlets,  with  which 
it  goes  well,  instead  of  as  a  separate  course.  Cheese  should  be  served  after  the  Bwee(s« 
but  unless  this  is  cooked  it  is  seldom  placed  on  the  menu  card. 


Menus  for  May.  1383 

3116.— DINNSRS  FOB  BiaHT  PSRSONS.~MAY. 


J.               JHetttl.  {English.) 

^fS^ 

^ 

^entt.  {French.) 

-^t- — 

s.  d 

— 1- — 

White  Soup. 

375 

3lpts. 

4  0 

Pur6e  de  Volaillc. 

Salmon  Cutlets, 
Sanoe  4 1' Auiore. 

532 
769 

4  lbs. 
2  turs. 

8  0 
I  6 

C6telettes  de  Saumon, 

Veal  Olives. 
Stewed  Pigeons. 

1027 
1320 

8 
4binls 

2  0 

4  0 

OUves  de  Veau. 

Pigeons  £tuv6s. 

FiUetofBeef. 

945 
775 

4  lbs. 
I  tur. 

4  0 

I  0 

Filets  de  Boeuf 
&  I'Espagnole. 

Russian  Salad. 

2094 

I 

2  0 

Salade  k  la  Russe. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Fruit. 
Iced  Pudding. 

1895 
1788 

I 

2  0 
56 

Vol-au-vent  de  Fruits. 
Ponding  Glac^e. 

VegetabUt  ...  Potatoes. 

1605 

4  lbs. 

04 

LigHmes...Pommis  de  Terre, 

1 

14  4 

2.               ttttnU.  [English.) 

•^sj- 

Qmh. 
titv. 

Cost. 

^entt.  {French.) 

S.  d. 

Spring  Soup. 

326 

3ipts 

2  3 

Printani&re. 

Filleted  Turbot. 
Italian  Sauce. 

575 
7» 

3  lbs. 
2  turs. 

40 

X  0 

FileU  de  Turbot 
k  ritalienne. 

Curried  Lobster. 

593 

xdish 

4  0 

Homard  au  kari. 

Quarter  of  Lamb. 

1119 

I  joinl 

80 

Quartier  d' Agneau. 

Asparagus. 

1536 

I  dish 

4  0 

Asperges. 

Ortolans. 

I4I4 

4birds 

80 

Ortolans. 

Curofoa  Souffle 

Lemon  Jelly. 

Iced  Gooseberry  Fool. 

ao46 
aoo4 
1987 

I 
xdish 

2  6 
2  0 
2  0 

Souffle  au  CuroQoa. 

Gel6e  au  Citron. 

Pur^e  de  GroseiUes  Glac6cs. 

Diablotins. 

X  6 

Diablotins. 

VtgetabUs  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint    i      Peas, 

1605 
1597 

3  lbs. 
2pks. 

03 

2  0 

2  I  6 

r  i„*A^»»  i  P<wm«  de  Terre, 
Legumes  |        Petits  Pots. 

3.              0ltnU.  {English.) 

'^^ 

Sf.r, 

Aver'g* 
_Cost._ 

0ltnn.  {French.) 

■!■ 

\ 

S.  d. 

— • — 

Julienne  Soup. 

307 

34pt8. 

4    I 

Julienne. 

Brill. 
Dutch  Sauce. 

430 
703 

1  large 

2  turs. 

4  0 
I  0 

Barbue, 
Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Lobster  CrMim. 
Beef  Olives. 

591 
948 

I  mid. 
B 

3  0 
I  6 

Cr6me  de  Homard. 
Olives  de  Bceuf. 

Turkey  POttlL 

1334 

I  bird 

60 

Dindoimeau. 

Salad. 

1622 

I 

I  6 

Salade. 

Gooseberry  Tart. 
Maraschino  Jelly. 

1783 

2006 

z 
I 

1  3 

2  0 

Tourte  aux  GroseiHes. 
Gel^e  au  Marasquin. 

Vegetables  ...  Potatoes. 

iGi3     3  lbs. 

0  3 

I  4  7 

/. igum 'S . . .  Povt mcs  de  Tc  •  rt. 

1384  Bills  of  Fare. 

dll7.~DXllKZBS  FOB  SIX  FKB80M8.-HAY. 


I.          ^rnn.  {Engnsh.) 

Recipe 

Qwui.    Aver'ee 
dty.    I  Cost. 

fiHtnU^  (Fmck.) 

s.  4. 

\l    0 

Appitisans. 

Porta  of  Wood  Pigeon. 

370 

2|pts..  4    0 

Pavfttt  de  Ramiers. 

Red  Mullet. 

503 

6  fish.    4    0 

RougeU  eo  Caisse. 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 

1339 

I  dish    3    0 

Chaudfroid  de  VolaiUe. 

Lamb  Cutlets. 

1 132 

I  dish!  a    6 

Cdteletteft  d'Agneau. 

Ducklings, 

1291 

2birds'  6   0 

Canetons 

Green  Peas. 

1597 

I  peck 

X    0 

aux  Petits  Pots. 

Vanilla  Souffl6. 

2046 

I 

3    0 

Souffle  &  la  VaniUe. 

Marbled  Jelly. 

1998 

I 

2    0 

GelteBiarbrte. 

with  joint   ]  Chipped. 

1605 
1608 

2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

0     3 

0    3 

r>«.«^«   f  Pommtt de Tem. 
Ugumes  1          p^i^ 

I  6  II 

. 

2.             fiHtnU.  {English.) 

Recipe 

V 

^^H 

fiHtnn*  (Fmck. 

s.d. 

36 

— ♦ — 

Chicken  Soop. 

349 

2|pU. 

Sonpe  an  PooJet 

Baked  Sturgeon. 

566 

tfish 

60 

Esturgeon  an  Vin  Bbmc 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

596 

6  cuts. 

2  6 

C6telettcs  de  Homard. 

Kidney  Toast. 

XO93 

6 

2  0 

RognoosL 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

II2I 

I  joint 

60 

Gigot  d'Agneau. 

Salad. 

1622 

I 

I  6 

Salade. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

902I 

I  dish 

I  3 

Omelette  anxConfitares. 

Lemon  Cream. 

3000 

I 

2  0 

Cr«me  k  la  Citron. 

Devilled  Roes. 

I  dish 

I  6 

Diablotins. 

VegeiabUs    \  Potatoes, 
withjoini    f    Peas. 

1605 
1597 

2  lbs. 
I  peck 

0  2 

1  0 

JLA««*.   1  PommesdeTem. 
Legumes  ^      PetiisPois, 

I  7  5 

- 

3*               JHetttt*  (English.) 

^ 

^ 

Ai«r'|« 

Cost, 

JHetttt.  {Frrt^) 

— + — 

-J.rf. 

— * — 

dear  Soup. 

276 

2iptS. 

2  0 

Coosommi. 

Fried  Filleted  Soles, 

55» 

afish 

3  0 

FUets  de  Soles  FYits. 

Tartaie  Sauce. 

783 

itur. 

06 

Sauce  Tartars. 

Beef  Olives. 

948 

6 

I  3 

OUvesde  Boenf. 

1097 

I  joint 

60 

Gigot  de  MoQton. 

Asparagus. 

1536 

I  ban. 

30 

Asperges. 

Almond  Cheese  Cakes. 

1691 

6 

1  0 

Tourtelettssd'Amaiides. 

Lemon  Blancmange. 

1999 

I  dish 

09 

Blanc  Maimer  aoatroD. 

Vegetables    )      Potatoes, 
with  joint  j   Canlijkmer. 

1605 
1561 

2  lbs. 

2hdS. 

0  2 
06 

ri*«—  i  PommesdeTurt. 

x8  2 

3118.-DIKKi:A  f6fi  TWELYB  PSRSONS.-^MAY. 


Notc—U  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  s«up  and  fi^h  together  in  a  dinner  £erved  in  only  four 
courses. 


1386  Bills  of  Fare. 

3119.— VAMILT   DINNEKS   FOB  MAY. 
No.  1. 

8UXDAY.^Spring  sonp.—Roast  veal,  ham,  vegetables,  amber  pudding— 
Cheese. 

MONDAY.—Beefsteak  and  kidney  pie,  cold  veal  and  ham,  vegetables. — Salad  — 
Gooseberry  tart,  custard. 

Tuesday Salmon,  boiled,  cucumber. — Minced  veal,  mutton  cutlets,  vegetabies 

—Jam  sandwiches. 

Wednesday.— Vegetable  soup.— Leg  of  lamb,  mint  sauce,  vegetables. — Maca- 
roni cheese. 

Thursday.- Mayonnaise  of  cold  salmon.- Fillet  of  beef,  vegetables. — Currast 
tart. 
Friday— Soup.— Cold  lamb,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Exeter  padding. 

SATURDAY — Sirloin  of  beef,  vegetables,  Yorkshire  pudding. — Cheese  Rame* 
quins. 

No.  2. 

Sunday— Roast  1^  of  lamb,  mint  sauce,  potatoes.— Gooseberry  tart,  creazQ. 

Monday. — Spring   soup. — Cold   lamb,    salad,    potatoes. — Baked    arrdwroot     1 
pudding. 

Tuesday.— Fried  soles.— Stewed  breast  of  veal,  potatoes.— Currant  dumplings 
and  sweet  sauce. 

Wednesday.— Roast  ribs  of  beef,  potatoes,  spinach,  horseradish  aance. — Sweet 
omelette.— Cheese. 

Thursday.- Soup  made  from  beef  bones.— Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes. 
Gooseberry  pudding. 

Friday.— Fried  whiting,  melted  butter.— Minced  beef  with  fried  sippeis  of 
bread.— Sago  pudding. 

SATURDAY.— Haricot  muttott,  potatoes.— Rhubarb  pudding.— Ch4 


8ia0.— LITTLS.  DIKKlCItS  FOR  MAT. 

{Very  economical.) 

SUNDAY.«-Small  leg  of  mutton  (or  Iamb,  if  cheap),  mint  sauce,  potatoes,  greens. 
Rhubarb  tart,  plain  custard.— Cheese. 

Monday. — Cold  lamb,  cucumber,  potatoes. — Baked  plum  padding. 

Tuesday — Vegetable  sotlp.— Hashed  lamb,  fried  potatoes.— Stewed  Goose- 
berries and  rice. 

Wednesday. — Roast  loin  of  veal,  spinach,  potatoes. — Tapioca  pudding. 

Thursday — Lentil  soup.— Cold  veal,  salad,  potatoes.— Ground  rice  podding. 

Friday.— Hashed  veal,  potatoes.— Marmalade  pudding.— Cheese. 

SATURDAY.— Stewed  steak  and  vegetables.  ootatoeSi --Apple  frittera.    . 


Mentis  fot  Moj/i  1387 

^121.— XITOHZSN  DINNEBS  FOR  JAATt. 

Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 

Roast  quarter  of  lamb,  mint  sauce,  vegetables. — Gooseberry  tart,  custard. 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 

Roast  ribs  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  vegetables. — Macaroni  Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 

Roast  leg  of  mutton,  spinach,  potatoes. — Suet  pudding  cut  in  slices  and  browned 

under  the  meat. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Irish  stew,  with  onions  and  potatoes. — Baked  gooseberry  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Joint  from  dining-room  luncheon  table,  vegetables.— Jam  pudding. 


3122.-VEaETARIAK  DINKERS  FOR  MAT. 

NO.  1. 

No.  2. 

Lentil  Soup. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

HaricoU  and  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Fried  Potatoes  and  Greens. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 
Gooseberry  Tart. 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 
Tapioca  Pudding. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  53.  for  six 
persons. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4s 
persons. 

for  sisC 

3123.-QUI0KLY-PREPAR 

ED  DINNERS  FOR  MAY. 

NO.  1. 

No.cf 
Recipe. 

NO.  2. 

Naof 
Recipe. 

Baked  Soles. 

554 

Salmon  Cutlets* 

532 

Veal  CutleU. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

1019 
1613 

Hashed  Beef  or  Mutton. 
Boiled  PoUtoes. 

893 

Z602 

Salad. 

1622 

( 

Bread  Puddings. 

1734 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

1 

Sardhie  Toast. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  J  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

Note,-^ln  Dinner  No.  i  first  get  the  potatoes  ready  and  put  them  on,  quartering  them 
if  large  ones,  then  get  the  soles  ready  and  put  them  in  the  oven.  Next  in  order  come 
the  cutlets,  and  while  these  are  frying,  the  salad  and  strawberries  can  be  prepared  and 
the  potatoes  mashed.  In  Dinner  No.  2  start  by  making  the  puddings,  then  the  gravy 
for  the  hash,  which  can  be  made  from  any  stock  and  thickened  with  cornflour.  Next 
come  the  potatoes,  then  the  cutlets  ;  and  while  these  are  frying,  the  sardine  toast  (for 
which  bone  and  scale  thn  fish,  and  make  somi  ^ood  buttered  toa-st)  can  be  got  ready. , 
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Menus  for  ^une. 


I.              ^nitt*  (EngUsk,) 

NoT 

^ 

ATer'gc 
Cim. 

ttLtnVi.  (Fr«rJL) 

382 

aqts. 

63  0 

. 

Clear  Turtle. 

TortoeCIaize. 

Salmon,  with  Cucumber. 
Whitebait. 

583 

I  fish 
6  pints 

15  0 
12  0 

Saumon  an  CoDooaibn. 
Blaochaille. 

Lobster  Cream. 

Fried  Sweetbreads. 

Lamb  Cutlets 

and  Green  Peas. 

591 
1029 

29P5 

1597 

3mlds. 
3  dish. 
2  dish. 
3pks. 

60 
90 
60 
30 

Ris  de  Veau  k  la  Maitred'^tel 
C6telettes  d'Agnean 
auz  Petits  Pois. 

Haunch  of  Venison. 

1416 

I  joint 

150 

Hanche  de  Venaiso^ 

Farced  OUTes. 

«87 

aXAa-t 

30 

OUven  Flaicies. ' 

Vol>aa-?ettt  of  Strawberries. 

Maraschino  Jelly. 

Iced  Pudding. 

1895 

2006 
1788 

3  dish. 
2mld5. 

2 

60 

5  0 

12  0 

Vol-au-vent  de  Fk«ises. 

Gelte  au  Marasqnin. 

Ponding  CHac^CL 

VegeidbUs  \   Potatoes, 
vith  joint  f    Spinach, 

1605 
1630 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 

7  17  0 

Note,— 'The  dinner  could  be  made  much  less  costly  by  substituting  another  sonp  kr 
the  dear  turtle.  Also  an  entree  might  be  taken  out  if  so  many  oooraes  were  not 
needed.  It  would  be  improyed  if  the  soup  were  preceded  by  some  small  npp6tisaiis. 
A  dessert  lor  such  a  dinner  should  be  a  good  one,  and  might  consist  of 
pineapple  and  grapes. 


2.              ftltnU.  {English,) 

Recipe 

^ 

4  6 

ftltnU*  (Frtack) 

-^ 

7pts. 

, 

Spring  Soup. 

Pnntaniere. 

Boiled  Filleted  Soles. 
Salmon  Cutlets. 

53a 

5  fish 
81bs. 

90 
150 

Soles  &  la  Ci^me. 
C6telettes  de  Saumon. 

Chicken  Cream. 
FiUetofBeef 
i  I'Espagnole. 

1338a 
945 
775 

2  dish. 
6  lbs. 
stun. 

90 
60 
30 

Quenelles  de  Vobulle. 
FUet  de  Bceuf 
4  I'Espagnole. 

Gosling. 

13x4 

zbird 

66 

Oison. 

Foie  Gras. 

2082 

2  dish. 

70 

Foie  Gras. 

Gooseberry  Tart. 
Vanilla  Cream. 
Raspberry  Jelly. 

1783 
1996 

2 

2 
2 

30 
4  0 
46 

Cr^meila  VaniUe. 
Gelte  de  Framboises. 

Ices. 

46 

Glaces. 

VegitahUs  ...  Potatoes. 

1605 

6  lbs. 

0  6 

Liguwus  ...  Pommes  de  Terre. 

3 

166 

Note.— The  foie  gras  may  be  served  as  a  p4t£,  or  cut  in  small  thin  siiees  and  intro- 
duced into  some  fresh  salad ;  or  it  makes  a  nice  savoury  in  the  fonn  of  a  jeUy.4 
from  asoic,  with  small  pieces  of  foie  gras  moulded  with  it.    • 


Menus  far  June,  1389 

3185.— DINHBB8  FOK  TWBLYa  FBB80NS.-JUNS. 


I.           ^entt.  XEngiuh.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

V 

Cost». 

fiHtnn.  (FriMh.) 

^ 

Soup. 
Clear  Soup. 

347 

5pts. 

S.d. 
4  3 

Potage, 
Conaomm6  k  la  Royale. 

Fish. 
Baked  Sturgeon. 

Red  MuUet. 
Tartare  Sauce. 

567 
503 

783 

xflsh 

X2Jfi8h 
2tUXS. 

zo  0 
80 
I  6 

PoissoTis, 

Rougets, 
Sauce  Tartare. 

.    Entries, 
Lobster  Pi^tties. 
Ortolans  k  la  Proven^ale. 

598 

1430 

12  pat 
6  birds 

36 

12  0 

Etitries, 
Petits  P&t^s  au  Homard. 
Ortolans  k  la  Proven9alo. 

R^ast. 

paddle  of  Mutton. 
Leverets. 

1 107 
I40I 

I  joint 

a 

90 
70 

Rotis, 

SeUe  de  Mouton« 

Levrauts. 

Foie  Gras  Salad. 

ao82 

-a    . 

60 

Salade  au  Foie  Gras. 

.SW9€tS. 

Gooseberry  Trifle. 

Liqueur  Jelly. 
Chocolate  Cream: 

X988 
aoo6 

2 
I  mid. 

4  0 
30 
30 

Entremets, 

Cr6me  de  Groseilles. 

Gelte  auz  Cerises. 

Cr6me  au  Chocolat. 

VsgeiabUs  V    Potatoes. 
withjokU  J  As^ragus. 

\%l 

4lbs. 
2  bun. 

0  4 
60 

T  i^^Mm   J  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ltgunus   1        Asperges, 

'. 

1177 

Note.—tn  place  of  the  sturgeon  (which  cannot  often  be  obtained)  some  salmon  cutlets 
or  filleted  turbot  mi^t  be  substituted.  The  dinner  might  be  shortened  and  rendered 
less  costly  by  the  omission  of  the  leveret  and  one  of  the  sweets.  A  dessert  should  be 
given  similar  to  the  one  named  on  preceding  page.  Ices  of  fresh  fruit,  such  as  straw- 
berries, would  form  a  good  addition. 


2.               tSL$nU.  {English.) 

lUdpe 

No: 

^^r 

Aver'ge 
Coa: 

|«(tttt»  (French.) 

— 4 — 

ui. 

— 4 — 

Asparagus  Soup. 

287: 

5Pt8.. 

4  2 

Purfee  d^Aspetges, 

Salmon. 
Lobster  Sauce. 

528 

591 

6  lbs. 
amlds. 

9  0 
6  0 

Saumon, 
Sauce  Homard. 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 

1339 

2  dish. 

60 

Chaudfroid  de  Volaille. 

Stewed  Breast  of  Lamb. 

i"5 

4  lbs. 

4  0 

Agneau  au  Vin  Blanc. 

Ducks, 
Green  Peas. 

1291 
1597 

4  birds 
3pks. 

12  0 
30 

Canetons 
aux  Petits  Pois. 

Stone  Cream. 

1694 

2 
2  dish. 
2mlds. 

4  0 
4  6 

Ponding  d'Amandes. 

Pur6e  de  Groseilles  Glacis. 

Cr6me  de  Tous  les  Mois. 

M!S    }   Potatoes. 

:605 

4  lbs. 

0  4 

Ligumes  ...Pommes  de  Terre. 

2  16  0 

Note.-^A  dessert  for  the  above  dinner  might  be  found  at  this  season  of  the  year 
without  any  costly  fruits.  Strawberries  and  cherries  should  certainly  find  a  place  m 
it,  the  former  served  with  or  without  cream. 
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8126.-DINKBBB  FOR  SiaHT  PSBSONa-JUinB. 


X,  ftltnU.  (English.) 

Spring  Soup. 

FHed  FiUeted  Soles. 

Sauce  Tartare. 

Whitebait 

Lobster  Cream. 
Lambi'  Sweetbreads,  Larded,  \ 
with  Asparagus.  ) 

Roast  Veal. 
Ham. 

Prawns. 

Vol-aa*vent  of  Strawberries. 
Marbled  JeUy. 

Veictabies  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint  I      Ptas, 


327  : 


327  13*  pts. 

558  1 2  fish 
781  |2turs 
583    3  pts. 

"33 

984 
1 191 

ao86 

1895 
1998 

X605 

1597 


xdisb 
3  dish 

X  joint 

t 

xdish 

I 
I  mid. 

3  lbs. 
2pks. 


Coat. 
I.  rf. 

2  6 

3  O 

ll\ 

^^i 
70 

6  6 
7oi 

2  6 

3  o 
2  6 

o  3 
2  o 


«■ 

Printani^re. 

Filets  de  Soles  Frits. 

Sauce  Tartai^ 

BlanchaiUe, 

Crdxne  de  Homazd. 
( Ris  d'Ag;neaii  Bardfi  a=z 
(  A^wsrges. 

Rouelle  de  Yen. 
JamboQ. 

Crevettss. 

V61-an-vent  anz  Fkaisrs. 

Gelec  BCaxCMi&e. 

Pommes  dt  Tr' 
PmHtsPg^ 


L^nus   I 


7  91 


^etltt*  {English.) 

Lobster  Soup. 

Tiottt, 
Spanish  Sauce. 

Vol-an-vent. 
Stewed  Veal  Tendons. 

Ijeg  of  Lamb. 

Salad. 

Strawberry  JeUy. 
Iced  Nesaelrode  Pudding. 

Cheese  Sottfil6. 


V€ii€tahUi  \ 
with  joint  \ 


Potatoes, 
French  Beans. 


lUdiM 

No: 

^sai 

396 

3lpts. 

s.d. 
6  2 

571 

775 

3fiah 
X  tur. 

50 
X  6 

1894 
1031 

idisb 
xdish 

60 
36 

1I2X 

X  joint 

66 

1622 

X 

X  6 

2050 
1788 

I  mid. 

I 

2  6 
50 

2046 

I 

2  6 

1605 

3  lbs. 

0  3 
0  9 

2X2 

Bisqoe  de  HoeaanL 

Tniites 
irEspagnole. 

Vol-au-ve&t  4  la  FtnaxKa^- 
Tendrooa  de  Veao. 

Gigot  d*Ag;nean. 


Gelte  anx  Praises. 
Ponding  h  la  Neeaelrode. 

Souffl6  de  Parmesas. 
Ugumes  I      Barieotsrm^ 


ftltnU*  (EngUsh,) 


Radps    QnaB-  JArtr's* 


Celery  Soup. 

Mackerel. 

Smelts. 

Curried  Prawns. 
Lamb  Cutlets  k  la  Constance. 

Chickens. 
Ham. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 
Gooseberry  Trifle. 

Veqetablfs      )    Potatoes. 
wiihCUckens   j"      Peas. 


299 
498 


s.  d. 

X  9 

o  zo 

3  o 

3  6 


3*  pts. 

2  fish 

552   2doz. 

6ot  ,3  dish. 
2905  ii  di&hj  4    o, 

1304  ;2birds|  5    o, 
X191 

X69X 
1988 

1605    3  lbs. 
1597  !a  oks. 


0ltnU*  {Ffml\ 

Purto  de  C^kri. 

Maqnerao. 
Eperlans. 

Crevettes  an  Kari. 
C6telettes  d'Agneau  iUCcsisb!!'^ 

POuleU  Rotis. 
Jambon. 

Tourtelettes  d'Ammde^, 
Comp6te  de  GxoseiUes. 

r.  „^,^    f   Pommes  d*  Terrr 
Legumes   •         p,^,/,/^^. 


MentizfoY  June. 

3127.— DINNERS  FOR  SIX  FERSONS.-JUNE. 


I39I 


X 

App6tisans. 

«?^ 

Uty. 

""htr 

iHitnU.  {French.) 

s.d. 

App^tisans. 

Spring  Soup. 

327 

2jptS. 

2  0 

Potage  k  la  Printani^re. 

Stewed  Trout,         ) 
with  Wine  Sauce.      \ 

570 

2fish 

36 

Truites 
au  Vin  Rouge. 

Curried  Lobster. 
Vol-au-vent  of  Chicken. 

593 
X363 

I  dish 
I  dish 

2*" 

6  0 

Homard  au  kari. 
Vol-au-vent  do  Volaille. 

Turkey  Poult. 

1334 

I  bird 

70 

Dindonneau. 

Salad. 

1622 

I 

X  0 

Salade. 

Cura^oa  Souffl6. 
Strawberry  Jelly. 

2046 
2050 

I  mid. 
I  mid. 

2  6 
2  6 

Souffle  au  Cura^oa. 
Gel6e  aux  Fraises. 

Veg^abUs    \        Potatoes, 
with  Turkey  ]  French  Beans, 

1605 
X54I 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

0  2 

0  6 

182 

T  J-*—.    ^  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  ^      haricots  Verts. 

2.               ^etltt*  {English.) 
— 4^- 

Redp* 

^■ 

Avffge 
Coat. 

0LtnU*  {French.) 

t.d. 

4- 

Asparagtts  Soup. 

286 

2iptS. 

3  9 

Potage  aux  Pointes  d'Asperges. 

Boiled  FiUeted  Soles. 
Whitebait 

556 
583 

2  fish 

2ptS. 

3  0 

4  0 

Filets  de  Soles  k  la  Cr6me. 
BlanchaiUe. 

Boudins  of  Fowl. 
Beef  OUves. 

1362 
948 

I  dish 
6 

36 
X  3 

Boudins  k  la  Reine. 
Olives  de  Boeuf. 

Quarter  of  Lamb. 

III9 

I  joint 

76 

Quartier  d'Agneau. 

Prawns. 

2086 

I  dish 

2  0 

Crevettes. 

Lemon  Cream. 
Compete  of  Fruits. 

9000 

2208 

I  mid. 
zdish 

2  6 
2  0 

Cr^me  au  Citron. 
Compete  de  Fruits. 

Ices. 

6 

z  6 

Glaces. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint  J       Peas. 

1605 
1597 

albs. 
X  peek 

0  2 
X  0 

r  iM^«..«*  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  |        Petits  Pots. 

1 

X2  2 

3.              ifHtnU.  {English.) 
.      — 4^- 
Clear  Soup. 

Redpe 

Nor 

^ 

Averse 
Coat. 

IKetItt*  {French,), 

276 

2jptS. 

s.  d. 

2     0 

Consomm6. 

BroUed  Mackerel. 

499 

2  fish 

0   ZO 

(    Maquerau  GrilI6  k  la  Mattre 
d'H6tel. 

Lobster  Cream. 
Chicken  Rissoles. 

591 
1340 

z  mid. 
6  dish. 

2  0 

3  6 

Cr^me  de  Hoznard. 
Croquettes  de  Volaille. 

Loin  of  Lamb. 

1x22 

I  joint 

4    0 

Longe  d'Agneau. 

Salad. 

Z622 

I 

z    0 

Salade. 

Strawberry  Tartlets. 
Casserole  of  Rice. 

x88i 
Z865 

6 

z 

I    6 
z     6 

Tourtelettes  aux  Fraises. 
Casserole  de  Riz. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint  >   Cabbage. 

1605 
1550 

2  lbs. 

I 

0    2 
0    2 

Z68 

T  j^«.-e  /  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ugumes  1           ^^^ 

2  Z 


3128.-DINNER  FOR  TWELVB   PERSONS.- JTJNB. 


TOTS! 


^^ 


iprtnfSowp 


t^t 


.'^=^ 


r;^ 


t 


Mdted  BaRtr. 

i 


c^^:.      1 


4^ 


QMrttr  •#  U'«i%^ 


^^^^ 


1  ^'^  I 


rr^       \ 


t  At 


S 


CnidMn  RiSMAb^ 


Oooiabtrry  Tart. 


txt 


>^^ 


jwfr 


?At 


A'c/r.— The  sauces  and  veceubles.  which  are  always  handed,  need  not  be  pat  opon  the  table. 
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'  3129.-PAMILY   DINNERS   FOU  JUNE. 

No.  1. 
"       Sunday.— Soup.— Roast  chickens,  ham.— Cold  fruit  tart,  cream.— Cheese,  &c. 
Monday.— Chicken   rissoles.— Boiled    mutton,  vegetables— Baked  jam  pud- 
ding. 

Tuesday.— Salmon    cutlets,  cucumber,  tartare  sauce.— Cold  mutton,  salad, 
^  mashed  potatoes. — Stewed  fruit  and  cornflour  shape. 

Wednesday.— Spring  soup. — Veal  and  ham  pie,  hashed  mutton,  vegetables.— 
'  Kruit  tart. 

Thursday.— Boiled  soles.— Cold  veal  pie,  salad,  broiled  steak,  horseradish 
sauce,  fried  potatoes. — Sago  pudding. 

Friday.— Roast  beef,  vegetables.— Raspberry  and  currant  tart,  custard. 

j       Saturday. — Boiled   salmon   shad,   cucumber.— Cold    beef,    salad,    maihed 
'   potatoes.— Cheese. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Quarter  of  lamb,  mint  sauce,  green  peas,  new  potatoes.— Raspberry 
and  currant  tart,  custard. — Dessert. 

Monday. — Spring  soup. — Cold  lamb,  salad,  potatoes. — Gooseberry  fool,  corn- 
}    flour,  blancmange. 

,        Tuesday. — Salmon  boiled,  cucumber,  melted   butter. — Hashed  lamb,  fried 
potatoes. — Ratifia  pudding. 

WEDNESDAY. — Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  spinach,  potatoes. — Swiss  cream. 

Thursday.— Green  pea  soup.— Cold  beef,  potatoes,  salad.— College  puddings. 

Friday. — Boiled  mackarel,  melted  butter,  cucumbers,  potatoes. — Pie  made 
from  beef. — Custard  pudding. 

Saturday— Stewed  breast  of  veal,  green  peas,  potatoes.— Currant  tart. 


di30.-IJTTL£   DINNERS  FOR  JUNE. 

(Very  economical,) 

Sunday.-- Roast  leg  of  mutton,  potatoes,  summer  cabbage. -^Gooseberry  tart, 
c  inflour  custard. 

Monday. — Cold  mutton,  cucumber,  mashed  potatoes. — Baked  plum  pudding, 

Tuesday.— Gravy  soup.— Mutton  pie  made  from  remains  of  cold  mutton,  and 
potatoes. — Cheese,  salad. 

Wednesday.— Boiled  bacon  and  green  peas,  potatoes —Pancakes. 

Thursday. — Roast  round  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  potatoes,  summer  cab^ 
bagc— Cheese. 

Friday.— Broiled  mackarel.— Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— Boiled  rictf 
end  stewed  fruit. 

Saturday — Minced  beeL  fried  potatoes.— Macaroni  pudding. 


1394 
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3131.-KIT0H1:K  DINNEBS  fob  JUNE. 

Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Roast  fillet  of  veal,  boiled  bacon,  vegetables.— Raspberry  aud  currant  pnddic^ 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Leg  of  mutton,  onion  sauce,  vegetables. — Sago  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Stewed  steak  and  vegetables,  potatoes. — Currant  pudding,  baked 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Half  leg  of  mutton  baked  with  potatoes,  cabbage. — Gooseberry  puddle^ 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Mutton  stewed  with  any  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes.— Marmalade  poddisr 


ai32.-VB3£TARIAK  DINNEBS  FOR  JUNE. 


No.  1. 

Green-Pea  Soup. 

Savoury  Macaroni, 
Vegetable  Pie. 

Comp6te  of  Fresh  Fruit. 

Ratifia  Pudding. 

Avenge  cost  of  this  dinner  ys.  6d,  for  six 
persons. 


No.  2. 

Maixe  Meal  and  MUk. 

Curried  Rice. 

Haricots  and  Mashed  FMatoes. 

sHad. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Tart.  Custar- 

Average  oost  of  this  dhmer  6s.  for  si 
persons. 


3133.-QUICKLY>PiaBPARED  DINNSBS  FOR  JUNS. 


NO.  1. 


Julienne  Soup  (Tinned). 

Fried  Eels. 

Fricassee  of  Beef. 

Green  Peas. 

New  Potatoes. 

Raspberries  and  Cream. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 


No.  of 
Recipe. 


464 

889 

1597 
1605 


NO.  2. 


Boiled  Salmon. 

Minced  Veal  and  Macaroni. 
Fried  Potatoes. 

Russian  Salad. 

Tartlets. 
Cheese. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  40  mins. 


X&2 


iVo<*— The  vegetables  should  first  be  prepared  for  Dinner  No.  x,  then  the  fricasa> 
The  soup  only  requires  warming,  and  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sb^^ 
Dinner  No.  2.  the  salad  should  be  prepared  while  the  salmon  and  veal  are  cc^ 
The  tartlets  could  be  made  of  any  scraps  of  puff  paste,  or  failing  these,  they  ni»S°^^ 
bought 


Menus  for  July^ 

dl34.~-I>IllKlIRS  FOB  EIGHTSEN  FEUSONS.— JULY. 
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I.                  ftLtnVU  (English,) 

-^ 

tity. 

^ssr 

^entU  {Frmch.) 

*.d. 

Caviare. 

2079 

Caviare. 

Green  Pea  Soup. 

318 

7pts. 

5  10 

Potage  aux  Petits  Pois. 

Salmon. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel, 

B6chamel  Sauce. 

528 
500 
665 

I  fish 
5  fish 

12    0 
4    0 

Saumon. 

Filets  de  Macquerau 

au  Bechamel. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Chicken. 
Beef  Palates. 

1363 
951 

3  dish.' 16    6 
2dish.l  6    0 

Vol-au-vent  de  Volaille. 
Palais  de  Boeuf. 

Quarter  of  I«amb. 
Turkey  Poult. 

IX19 
1334 

!fes*!?^ 

Quartier  d'Agneau. 
Dindonneau. 

Ham  and  Celery. 

2  dish. 

2    0 

Jambon  et  C61eri. 

Mac6doine  of  Fruit. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

Ices. 

1996 
2010 

2  dish. 

2mlds 

18 

5    0 

3  0 

4  0 

Mac^doine  de  Fruits. 

Crdme  au  Noyeau. 

Glaces. 

Vegetables  \       Potatoes, 
with  joint  )    French  Beans. 

1605 
1541 

61bs.  1  0    6 
61bs.  1  I    6 

Legumes         Haricots  Verts. 

3  154 

Note,— Tht  ham  and  celery  in  the  Menu  are  to  form  a  small  savoury.  The  celery  is 
chopped  and  dressed  with  a  mayonnaise  sauce,  and  the  ham  cut,  or  rather  shaved,  in 
tiny  pieces,  and  added,  with  a  little  watercress,  to  form  a  garnish.  Strawberries  and 
other  fresh  fruits  should  compose  the  dessert 


2. 


tUtnU.  {English.) 


Clear  Soup. 

Turbot, 
Dutch  Sauce. 

Lobster  Cream. 
Chicken  Cutlets. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Ducklings. 

Compdte  of  Cherries. 

Strawberry  Cream. 

Iced  Pudding. 


Vegetables  \ 
with  joint  ) 


Potatoes. 
Peas. 


Redpe 
No. 

dty. 

Cost. 

347 

7pts. 

«.  d. 

5  3 

57a 
703 

2fish 
3turs. 

20  0 

X  6 

59J 
1340 

3mlds 
2  dish 

70 

76 

1 107 

I  joint 

10  6 

1291 

x8 

x8  0 

2132 
2041 
1788 

2  dish. 
2  raids 

2 

60 
5  0 

X2  0 

1605 
1597 

6  lbs. 
3pks. 

0  6 
30 

A 

\  16  3 

ftltnU.  {French.) 


Consomm^  k  la  Royale. 

Turbot, 

Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Cr^me  de  Homard. 

C6telettes  de  Volaille. 

Selle  de  Monton. 

Canetons. 

Comp6te  de  Chrises. 

Crdme  aux  Fraises. 

Pouding  Glac6. 

Pommes  de  Terre. 
Petits  Pois, 


LigUMBS    I 


i^o/«.~Strawberries  and  cream  might  form  part  of  the  dessert  after  this  Menu.  The 
other  dishes  might  be  grapes  and  apncots.  It  peas  are  served  with  the  ducklings,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  French  beans  with  the  joint. 
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3135.-I>mKSBd  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS.-JULY. 


I.              itltnUASntUth.) 

Rodoe 

NoT 

Quan. 
Uty. 

Arefge 
Cost 

0itnVi*  (Fr«ci-.i 

Soup. 
Cray  Fish  Soup. 

392 

5Pts. 

S.d. 
10  0 

Pctage, 
Potage  d'Eczerisses. 

Fish. 

Salmon. 

Whitebait 

583 

xfish 
4pts. 

9  0 
80 

Poissons. 
Saumaa. 

Entries. 
Fricasseed  Chicken. 
Fried  Sweetbreads. 

1350 
2904 

2  dish. 
2  dish. 

70 
70 

Entries. 
Fricassee  de  VohiL'e. 
Ris  de  Vean  en  Caissc 

Roast 
Haunch  of  Venison. 

1416 

I  joint 

150 

EoH. 
Hanche  de  Venaison. 

Salad. 

1622 

2 

2  0 

Salade. 

Swuts. 

MacMoine  of  Fruit. 

Vanilla  Cream. 

Ices. 

1996 
2056 

2  dish. 
2mlds 

Z2 

4  0 
4  0 
30 

Entremets. 

Mac6doine  de  Fruits. 

Crftme&UVaBille. 

Glaoes. 

Vegetables  \      Potatoes, 
with  joint      French  Beans, 

1605 
I54I 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

0  4 

1  0 

rA«»^.    f  PommesdtTefTL 
Ligumes    j    Haricots  Verts. 

3  10  4 

Nolc—Th^  ices  chosen  should  neither  be  vanilla  nor  any  of  the  chief  fruits  of  ^ 
dessert.    They  might  be  lemon,  ginger  or  coffee. 


2.                tUtntU  (EngHsK) 

Na 

Quao. 

^s? 

meim.iF^"^; 

, 

1.  d 

Clear  Soup. 

276 

5Pts. 

3    6 

Brill, 
TartaiB  Sauce. 

430 
783 

2  fish 
2tura. 

6    0 
1    0 

Barbue, 
Sauce  Tartare. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 
Broiled  Ox-Tail. 

1354 
950 

12 
2dJsh. 

3  0 

4  0 

Croquettes  de  VoIaiUe. 
Queue  de  Bceuf  GriUee. 

1119 

I  joint 

8    6 

Quartietd'Agneau. 

Artichokes. 

1528 

2  dish. 

5    0 

Articbaots. 

Leverets. 

1401 

2 

7    0 

Levraots. 

Rice  Souffle. 

Cherry  Tarts. 

Lemon  Sponge. 

2047 
1747 
2005 

2  dish. 

a 

X 

4    0 
3    6 
I    0 

'  Souffle  an  Rir. 

Tourtes  aux  Censes. 

Gelieau  Citron  d  to  Ra»e. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
withjoint   j      Peas. 

1605 
1597 

4  lbs. 

2pkS. 

0    4 

2     0 

«.—  { ""^vr 

2  8  10 

Note.—A  second  dsh,  such  as  whitebait,  might  be  added  with  adva&t^  }^  ^ 
Menu ;  and  if  liked  to  be  a  more  Savoury  dish,  the  artichoke  might  be  serred  wttn  q  - 
herbs  {see  No.  1530), 


Mmus  for  Jidy, 

3136.— DINNSBS  FOR  BIGHT  PBBSONS.-JULY. 


X397 


#ft^nU*  (English.) 

Recipe 

No: 

ss?- 

Aver'ce 
Cost. 

fititnU.    {French.) 

V 

s.  d. 

— ^— 

Wood  Pigeon  Soup. 

370 

3i  Pts. 

4     8 

Pur^e  de  Ramiers. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel, 

Bechamel  Sauce. 

Whitebait. 

300 
583 

2  fish 

3  pts. 

I  xo 
6    0 

Filets  de  Maquerau 
au  B6chaxnel. 
BlanchaiUe. 

Croquettes  of  Chicken. 
Mutton  Cutlets. 

1354 

II28 

I  dish 
xdish 

2  6 

3  6 

Croquettes  de  Volaille. 
COtelettes  de  Mouton. 

Roast  Veal. 
Tongue. 

984 
938 

X  joint 

z 

5    6 
3    6 

Rouelle  de  Veau. 
Langue  de  Boeuf. 

Olives. 

20S7 

2  dish. 

I    0 

Olives  Farcies. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Fruit. 
'     Co£Fee  Custard. 
Ices. 

1895 
2039 

I  dish 

I 
8 

3    0 

1  6 

2  0 

Vol-au-vent  de  Fruits. 

Crdme  au  Cafd. 

Glaces. 

VegetabUs  \   Poiaiois. 
with  joint  j    Sprouts, 

1605 

1549 

albs. 

3  lbs. 

0    3 
0    9 

r  iM^«i«««   i  Pomm4$  de  Terre, 

X  16    0 

■ 

2.                 fiti$nU.  {English.) 

R«dpc 
NoT 

Quan- 
Kty. 

Awgi 
Com. 

fititnU*  {French.) 

■!■ 

s.d. 

Green-Pea  Soup. 

318 

3  J  pts 

3  0 

Potage  auz  Petits  Pois. 

Filleted  Soles. 
Sauce  k  I'Aurore. 

558 
769 

2  fish 
2  turs. 

2  6 

X  6 

Filets  de  Soles, 
Sauce  k  I'Aurore. 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 
Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

1022 

I  dish 
xdish 

46 
46 

Chaudfroid  de  Volaille. 
Noix  de  Veau  Bardd  aux  Epinards, 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

II2I 

I  joint 

56 

Gigot  d*Agneau. 

Salad. 

X622 

X 

X  0 

Salade. 

Strawberry  Jelly. 

Custard  Tartlets. 

Apricot  Bouch6es. 
VegetabUs  )   Potatoes, 
with  Joint   j       Peas. 

2050 
1906 
1904 
1605 
1597 

I  mid. 

8 
xdish 
3  lbs. 
xipk. 

2  6 

1  6 

2  0 

0  3 

1  6 

Gelde  auz  Fraises. 

Fanchonettes. 

Bouch6es  d*Abricots. 

r^*ii«>.   J  Potmuss  ds  Terre. 
Ligumes            p^^^^  p^ 

I  xo  3 

3-               fiti$nU*  {English.) 

Redpft 

Nor 

^ 

^S^ 

fi^tntH*  {French.) 

s  d 

f 

Gravy  Soup. 

352 

3ipt8. 

I  9 

Bouillon. 

Turbot. 
Lobster  Sauce. 

572 
729 

I  fish 
2  turs. 

xo  6 
I  6 

Turbot, 
Sauce  Homard. 

Turban  of  Veal. 

2963 

xdish 

5  0 

Turban  de  Veau. 

Ducks. 

X291 

2  birds 

60 

Canetons. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

1635 

2  lbs. 

X  6 

Yomates  Farcies. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

204X 
2004 

I  mid. 
X  mid. 

2  0 
2  6 

Cr^me  k  la  Framboises. 
Gel6e  au  Marasquiii. 

Cheese  Souffle. 

2046 

xdish 

2  0 

Souffle  de  Parmesan. 

•W»  }  Fr^X,n,. 

1605 
1541 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 

0  3 
0  9 

T  Aaumtn  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
i^tgumes          Haricots  Verts. 

1 

13  9I 

1398  Bills  of  Fare. 

3137.-DINM]:B8  VO&  SIX  PEB8ON8.-JUI.Y. 


I.                fiti$ntL  {Bnglish.) 

Redpe 
Na 

ssr 

Cost. 

^entt  {Fraci 

-^ — 

s.d. 

— •— 

Soop  k  Ia  Reine. 

375 

2»ptS. 

33 

Pur6e  k  la  Reine. 

Turbot, 

2  lbs. 

36 

Turbot, 

Honeradish  Sauce. 

717 

I  tor. 

06 

Sauce  Raifoft 

Lobster  CuUets. 

596 

6  cuts. 

2  0 

C^talettes  de  Homaid. 

Chaudfiroid  of  Chicken. 

1339 

I  dish 

30 

ChaadfrokldeVoUilit 

Faiced  OUvea. 

»87 

18  * 

I  0 

OUves  Fardfls. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

IX2X 

I  joint 

60 

Gigot  d'Agoean. 

Salad. 

i6a2 

X 

X  0 

Salade. 

Mac^oine  of  Fruits. 

1996 

I 

2  0 

Mac£doine  de  Froits. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

i58o 

I  mid. 

9  0 

Crftxne  an  Chocolat. 

Veg§tabUs  \  Potatoes. 
wUhJoint  i       Peas, 

1605 

2  lbs. 

0  a 

i^egimn   1        PttUsP^ 

1597 

xpk. 

X  0 

UJl 



2.                0ltnn.  {English.) 

«s?issr 

^St 

UtetllL  {Frmi 

%' 

X    d 

4 

spring  Soup. 

327    2jptS. 

2  0 

Potage  k  la  Priotinieie. 

Salmon. 

5a8  1 3  lbs. 

46 

Saumoo. 

Sweetbreads  en  Caisse. 

2904  1 1  dish 

5  0 

Ris  de  Veau  en  Caisse. 

Curried  Prawns. 

60X 

xdish 

2  6 

Rompsteak. 

877 

2  lbs. 

2  4 

Rumpsteak. 

Artichokes  aux  Fines  Herbes. 

1530 

6 

-30 

Artichants  aux  Fines  Hobe^ 

ChenyTart. 

1747 

I 

2  0 

Toorte  aux  Chrises. 

Stone  Cream. 

2049 

x 

;     2  0 

Cr£me  aux  Tons  fcs  Mci 

loes. 

6 

I  6 

Glaces. 

Vegetables    \     Potatoes, 
with  Steak   [     Chipped. 

160S    albs. 
x6o8    2  lbs. 

0  2 
03 

X  53 

rA««««    i  PotnmesdeTtm 
i^egumes    |          j.^^,. 

3.                ttltntU  {EnglUh.) 

""^  %:•  ,^22n 

fiHtm.  {Fr^ 

1               srf 

— f — 

Clear  Soup. 

1                                      •.  M. 

«76|2jpt8.     16 

Consomnii. 

Salmon  CuUets. 

532 

3  lbs.      50 

C6telettesd6SaHmoB. 

Tartare  Sauce. 

783 

X  tar.     0  6 

Sance  Tartare. 

Fricasseed  Chicken. 

1349 

X  dish ,    3  0 

Fricassee  deVolaille. 

Loin  of  Lamb. 

1X22 

I  joint;    4  6 

Longed'Agneaa. 

Salad. 

1622 

I 

I  0 

Salade. 

Strawberry  Tartlets. 

x88i 

6 

X  0 

Tourtelettcsanrnai^^ 

Lemon  Sponge. 

2005 

X 

I  0 

Gelteau  Citron  A  URosse 

Vegetables  \    Potatoes, 
with  joint   f       Peas. 

1605    2  lbs. 

1597  ipk. 

0  2 
X  0 

Legumes  |      petitsPots- 

x8  8 

_--  - 

J 


3138.— DINNER  FOR  TWELVisS  PERSONS.-JUIjY. 


^I^^fr    Oltv««.     '^^P^ 


>    A'o/e.-~-The  soop  aod  fish  are  aliowfi  togetharia  the  first  coune;  bat  the  former  should  be 
removed  before  the  fish  is  broQghl  on.. 


MOO  BilU  //  Par^. 

3139.-FAMILT  DIHMEHS  FOB  JULY. 

No.  1. 

Sunday.— Green  pea  soup.— Roast  fillet  of  veal,  bacon,  beans,  potatoes.^ 
Tipsy  cake,  stewed  fruit. —Cheese. — ^Dessert. 

Monday. — Salmon  trout. — Mutton  cutlets,  cold  veal,  potatoes,   cacumber.- 
raspberry  and  currant  pudding. 

Tuesday.— Roast  ducks  and  peas,  potatoes ;  rissoles  of  veal. — Cherry  tart. 

Wednesday. — ^Julienne  soup. — Hashed  duck,  steak  and  onions. — Black  curranf 
pudding. 

Thursday.— Roast  leg  of  mutton,  beans,  potatoes.— Lemon  dumpliDgs. 

Friday.— Broiled  salmon. — Cold  mutton,  salad,  potatoes,  vegetable  marr^ 
and  white  sauce. 

Saturday. — Green  pea  soup. — Mutton  collops,  potatoes.-— Jam  pudding. 

No.  2. 

Sunday. — Roast  quarter  of  lamb,  peas,  potatoes.— Cold  fruit  tart,  cream. 

Monday. — Soup. — Cold  lamb,  salad,  mashed  potatoes. — Cheese  rameqains. 

Tuesday.  —  Boiled  mackerel,  cucumber.  —  Stewed  steak,   vegetables. — ^]as 
sandwiches. 

Wednesday. — Spring  soup. — Minced  lamb,  veal  cutlets,  vegetables. — Cheese 

Thursday. — ^Roast  beef, 'potatoes,  Yorkshire  pudding. — Cold  fruit  tart. 

Friday. — Boiled  salmon,  cucumber. — Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes.— 
Cheese. 

Saturday. — Mayonnaise  of  cold  salmon. — Hashed  beef,  v^etables. —  Ra^ 
berry  and  currant  tart. 


3140.-LITTLa  DIKNfiRS  FOB  J0LT. 
( Very  economhal.) 

Su.>iDAY.  —  Roast  leg  of  lamb,  peas,  potatoes,  mint  sauce.  —  Cherry  tart 
custard. 

Monday.— Lentil  soup.— Cold  lamb,  pickles.  potatoes.^Cheese. 

Tuesday.— Boiled  salmon  (if  cheap).— Remains  of  lamb,  broiled. — ^Bread-and- 
butter  pudding. 

Wednesday — Cold  salmon  in  a  mayonnaise.— Stew  made  from  neck  of  mutto£ 
and  vegetables.— Cheese. 

Thursday.— Brisket  of   beet  boiled,  with  vegetables  and  suet  dumplicgs. 
potatoes.— Stewed  firuit. 

FRiDAY.-^old  beef,  pickles,  mashed  potatoes.  — Cnnraat  podding. 

Saturday.— Soup  made  from  beef  liquor.- Minoed  beef/potato^.—CLeese. 


Menus  for  July.  1401 

3141.-EITGHEN  DINKXRS  FOR  JULY. 

Dinner  FOR  Twelve  Servants. 
Soup. — Roast  ribs  of  beef,  vegetables,  Yorkshire  oudding, 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  vegetables.— Baked  sultana  pudding. 

dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Boiled  mackerel— Cold  meat,  sahd  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Soap. — Beef  pie  made  from  cold  meat,  potatoes. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Hashed  mutton,  potatoes. — Fruit  pie. 


3142.-VEaETABIAN  DINNEBS  FOB  JT^T. 
No.  1.  No.  2. 


Green-Pea  Soup. 

Potato  Fritters. 

Lentils  and  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Curried  Rice. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Tart. 
Custard. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  6J.  for  six 
persons.    . 


Oatmeal  and  Milk. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Curried  Haricot  Beans. 

Poached  Eggs  and  Spinach. 

Comp6te  of  Fruit. 
Whipped  Cream. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  55.  for  six 
persons. 


3143.-QtFI0KLT  PltfiPAKED  DINNERS  FOB  JULY. 

NO.  1.  * 

Recipe. . 

No.  2. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

.Baked  Soles. 

554     f 

Boiled  Mack«reL 

498 

Ragout  of  Matton. 

1105 

\        Veal  Rissoles. 

X026 

Roast  Duckling. 

Green  Peas.  . 

New  Potatoes. 

Fruits  and  Cream. 

1291 

.1597 

1605 

Rumpsteak. 
Potatoes. 

.  r    .  Sweet  Qmdatte. 

891 
16x3 

2021 

Time  for  this  dinner,  li  hour. 

1 

Time  for  this  dinner,  I  hour. 

Note.— The  vegetables  in  Dinner  No.  i  must  be  first  prepared,  then  the  stuffing 
made  for  the  duck.  The  cream  for  the  firuit  might  bb  whipped  if  time^  allowed.  Any 
other  cold  meat  might  take  the  place  of  the  mutton.  The  rissoles  in  Dinner  No.  2 
could  be  made  of  any  scraps  of  cold  chicken  or  fish,  instead  /of  veal.  The  rumpsteak 
might  have  any  sauce  at  hand,  such  as  tomato  or  Harvey.  The  dessert  mav  consist  of 
any  fresh  fruit. 


1402  Bilk  of  Fare. 

3144.— DIKNSRS  FOR  SIGHTEJSK  PISRSONS.  -ATTGUST. 


fiHtnVU  {EngHsh.) 

Appitiaans. 

Lobster  Soup. 
Soup  k  la  Reine. 

Salmon, 
Dutch  Sauce. 

Cbaudfiroid  of  Chicken. 
Veal  Cutlets. 
Italian  Sauce. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Grouae. 

Anchovy  Toaat. 

Almond  Padding. 

Marbled  JeUy. 

Iced  Gooseberry  Cream. 

Vig$tabUs  \      Poiaioei. 
wiih  joint  }  FrgnehBtans, 


Recipe 


396 

375 

704 

1339 
102  z 
720 

1096 

1395 

«>75 

1694 
1998 
2302 

1605 
1542 


Quan* 


2qts. 
2qts. 

I  fish 
3  turs. 

3  dish. 

2  dish. 

3  turs. 

X  joint 

9  birds 

18 

a 
2mlds 
2mlds 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 


Aver'^e 


S.rf. 

3  o 

7  o 
5  a 

10  o 
z  6 

zo  6 
70 
I  6 

140 

"  3 

9  O 

60 

5  o 
56 

06 
I  6 


1_"_5 


— * — 
App6tisazis. 

Bisque  de  Homard. 
I*ur6e  de  Volaille. 

Salomon, 
HoUandaiee  Verte- 

Chaudfroid  de  VolaiQe. 
C6telettes  de  Veau  k  la  Msunts^ 
Sauce  Italienne. 

Hancbe  de  Mouton  R6tie. 

Coqs  de  Bruy^re. 

Rdtis  anz  Anchois. 

Chartreuie  de  Fniit 
Gelte  Marbrte. 
Cr^me  de  GroseiUes  Gbcee. 

Pommts  dt  Tern, 
Haricots  Vat' 


L4gim€9  I 


No/#.— The  app^tisazis  in  this  diimer  might  be  prai^ns  or  olives.  The  fiwnercoc- 
be  served  in  lemons  as  shown  in  recipe  2086,  or  on  a  bed  of  watercress ;  about  tbreecr 
four  should  be  allowed  to  each  person.    The  olives  might  be  either  plain  or  stuffal- 


ttktXiVU  {EnglUh.) 

Cray  Fish  Soup. 

Stewed  Tftmt. 

Turbot. 

HoUandaiae  Sauce. 

Salmi  of  Grouae. 

Minced  Veal. 
Bechamel  Sance. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Black  Game. 

Salad. 

Comp6te  of  GreengagMk 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Tarts. 

Vanilla  Cream. 

Cheese  Ramequizis. 

VtgitMis  \      PotaiOM. 


} 


with  Joint  j  FrMch  Beans, 


"jsr 


993 

570 
57a 
704 

Z426 
zooo 

665 

IZ07 
I39I 

Z622 

2x65 

X758 

2056 

2604 

X605 
1542 


Quan- 


7pts. 

6fi8h 

6  lbs. 
3  turs. 

adiah. 
2diah. 


90 
4  o 
50 

I  joint  xo  o 


6btrd8 

a 

a  dish. 

a 
2mlds 

x8 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 


Artr'gf 

s,d. 
X50 

xo  6 
10  o 
36 


X50 

3  O 

4  o 

3  o 
40 

30 

o  6 
X  6 


5  I  o 


— -I — 
Potage  d'Ecrevisses. 

Truite  an  Vin  Rooge. 

Turbot, 
Sance  Hollandaise. 

Salmis  de  Coq  de  Bruy^' 
Eminem  de  Vean. 
au  Bechamel 

SeUedeMoatos. 

Coqa  de  Bruy^ 

Salade. 

Compete  aux  Fruits. 

Tourtee  aux  Framboises, 

CrAmeilaVanfllc. 

SoufflS  de  Pannesao. 

L0gHmiS  I    Baricoisrtris. 


Note, — The  soup  will  be  (band  to  be  the  most  expensive  item  in  this  diiw*''*  ^^jLje 
could  be  replaced  by  a  less  costly  one.  To  further  lessen  the  cost  the  stloi  of  f^>^ 
might  easily  be  changed  for  ft  less  expensive  entrte. 


Menus  for  August. 

3145.— DINNERS  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS. -AUGUST. 


1403 


!• 


§HtnVi.  {English.)  Rjgr 


Soups. 
Lobster  Soup. 
Mock  Turtle. 

Fish, 

Trout. 

Whitebait. 

Entries, 

Lamba'  Sweetbreads. 

Curried  Veal. 

Roast. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Ducks. 

Sweets. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Tarts. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Rum  Puddings. 


Cheese. 
Stilton. 


Vi^etables    ) 
with  joint    j 


Potatoes, 
Peas, 


396 
359 


570 
583 


"34 
1018 


I097 
1 291 

1758 
2013 
1871 

I 

2590 
['597 


Quan- 
tity^ 


Avcr'sfe 

Cost. 


5pts. 
2qts. 

4  fish 
4pts. 

2  dish 
2  dish. 


I  joint 
3  birds 


2 

2mlds 
2 

zlb. 

4  lbs. 
apks. 


5.  d. 

89 
76 


7  o 

8  o 


60 
50 

80 
9  o 

4  o 
4  o 
4  o 

.0, 

o  4 

2  61 


JMentt*   {French.) 


Poiages. 

Bisque  de  Homard. 

Consomm^  de  T6te  de  Veau. 

Poissons, 

Truite  au  Vin  Rouge. 

Blanchaille. 

Entries. 

Ris  d'Agneau. 

Cdtelettes  de  Veau  k  I'lndienne. 

Rotis, 

Gigot  de  Mouton. 

Canetons. 

Entrenuts. 

Tourtes  aux  Framboises. 

Gel^e  aux  Oranges. 

Poudings  au  Rhum. 


Fromage, 
Stilton. 


Legumes   \ 


Pommes  de  Terre, 
Petits  Pots, 


3J5_7' 


Note.—U  only  one  soup  be  preferred  it  should  be  the  lobster  that  should  be  taken 
out.  The  only  other  omission  that  could  very  well  be  made  would  be  that  of  the  ducks, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  two  roasts. 


2.                §HtnVU  {English.) 

Rcdpe 
Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

Aver'£cl 
Co«it.  1 

Utrtttt.  {French.) 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup. 

337 

5pts. 

s.d. 

36 

Pur6e  de  Courge. 

Salmon. 

528 

I  fish 

90 

Saumon. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 
Chicken  Cream. 

IZ28 

1338a 

2dUh. 
2  dish. 

50 
76 

CcMelettes  de  Mouton. 
CrCme  de  Volaille. 

Sirloin. 

924 

I  joint 

76 

Aloyau, 

Leverets. 

I40I 

• 
2 

7  0 

Levrauts. 

Salad. 

1622 

2 

2  0 

Salade. 

Apricot  Tarls. 
Raspberry  Cream. 

1715 
2041 

2 

amlds 

36 
46 

Tourtes  aux  Abricots. 
Cr^me  aux  Framboises. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2606 

2doz. 

0  6 

Biscuits  de  Parmesan. 

V^etables    \    Potatoes, 
with  joint    1  Cauliflower. 

1605 
1559 

4  lbs. 
4  hds. 

0  4 

1  0 

r  i«.>«M>..  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ugumes  1        chou/leurs. 

7 

II  4 

Note.— The  salad  would  be  better  if  made  with  some  olives  or  anchovies  to  give  it 
more  piquancy  than  an  ordinary  plain  salad.  The  dessert  should  be  of  fresh  fruit,  of 
which  there  is  generally  plenty  to  be  had  during  the  month  of  August. 


1404 

Bills  of  Fare 

3146.— DINNERS  FOR  mOHT  PSRS0N8. -AT70U8T.                    ] 

I.               »tnU,  {English.)  \^r 

Qoan- 

Avcr'ge 
Cose 

jfHtnU.    {French 

—4- 

S.  d. 

App6ti8ans, 

App^tisans. 

White  Soup. 

345 

3ipts. 

30 

Potage  Lait  d'Amandes. 

Salmon  Cutlets, 

532  i  4  lbs. 

60 

Cdtelettes  de  Saumon, 

Horseradish  Sauce. 

717  2  turs. 

I  6 

Sauce  Raifort. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Chicken  with 
Mushrooms. 

1363    I  dish 

66 

( Vol-au-vent  de  VolaUle  a-jx 

1            Champignons. 

Beef  Rissoles. 

947        8 

I  6 

Croquettes  de  Boeuf. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

II2I    I  joint 

6  6 

Gigot  d'Agneau. 

Macaroni  and  Pine-apple. 

aoo8  !     I 

2  0 

Macaroni  anz  Asanas. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

20x0   X  mid. 

2  6 

CrSme  au  Noyeau. 

Ices. 

8 

2  0 

Glaces. 

Veg$tal>Us  )         Potatoes. 

X605    3  lbs. 

0  3 

T  i««.M.«e   i    Pommes  de  Tern, 
Ligumes   1     Haricots  Verts, 

with  Joint  f  Frtnch  Beans, 

154a 

3  lbs. 

0  9 

I  12  6 

2.                :0ttntt*  (English.) 

Recipe    Qinn- 
No.        tity. 

Aver'ge 
Cf*t. 

*.  d. 
3  0 

■t 
Julieime. 

4 
Julienne  Soup. 

307 

3i  Pts. 

Fillets  of  Turbot, 

575 

3  lbs. 

46 

Filets  de  Turbot, 

Italian  Sauce. 

720 

a  turs. 

I   0 

Sauce  k  I'ltalienne. 

Lamb  Cutlets. 

1 132 

zdish 

46 

Cdtelettes  d'Agneaa. 

Fowl  and  Rice  Croquettes. 

1353 

xdish 

3  0 

Croquettes  de  Volaille  an  Rir. 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal. 

984 

I  joint 

6  0 

Rouelle  de  Veau. 

Ham. 

II9X 

I 

7  0 

JamboD. 

Grouse. 

1395 

4bin!s 

10  0 

Coqs  de  Brxsy^re, 

Compdte  of  Apricots. 
Cabinet  Pudding. 

2128    I  dish 

26 

Compete  d'Abricote. 

*739        I 

36 

Cheese  Ramequins. 

2604 

8 

16 

Souffl6  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables  \      Potatoes. 

1605 

3  lbs. 

03 

T  i««/«M«»  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ugumes  J     Haricots  Verts, 

with  joint  j   French  Beans, 

1542 

3  lbs. ,    09 
276 

3-               fiHtnVU  {English.) 

yt 

^^ 

fiitnVU   {F-renci^ 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

360   35pts, 

s.  d. 
2  6 

Potage  de  T6te  de  Veaa. 

Boiled  Soles, 

555  1 2  fisb 

2  6 

Soles, 

B^hamel  Sauce. 

665   2  tars. 

I  0 

Sauce  B6cfaameL 

Lobster  Patties. 

598  1     8 

2  4 

Petits  P&t^s  de  Homard 

Peef  Rissoles. 

947  1     8, 

I  6 

Croquettes  de  Boeuf. 

Leg  of  Lamb. 

XX2X    I  joint 

60 

Gigot  d'Agnean. 

734  [     X   • 

16 

Salade  en  Mayonnaise. 

Greengage  Tart  {see  Apricot  Tart). 

1715        I 

16 

TourteauCr£me. 

Custard. 

1969    I  dish 

I  0 

Wine  Jelly. 

1959  ji  mid. 

2  0 

Gel^e  au  Vln. 

Stilton  Cheese. 

2590     X  lb. 

I  6 

Stilton. 

VegetabUs    )     Potatoes, 
withjoint    j   CaniiJUmer. 

1605  1  3  lbs. 

0  3 

r/«i«#.  i  Pcmnus  de  Terre. 
Ugumes           choufieurs. 

1559  ;3hds. 

0  91 

I 

'•  1 

•- 1 

»4  4l 

Menus  for  August. 

3147.— DINNERS  FOR  SIX  PERSONS.— AUGUST. 


1405 


I.                 tUtnVU  {English.) 

Recipe 
Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

ATerW 
Cost.  . 

§Htnn.  {French.) 

— -1— 

App^tisane. 

s.d. 

1 

— ^ — 

App6tisans. 

Soup  k  la  Reine. 

375 

2iptS. 

3    3 

•     Pur6e  de  VolaUle. 

Fried  Filleted  Soles, 

iss 

2  ash 

2    3' 

Filets  de  Soles  Frits, 

Tartare  Sauce. 

783 

I  tur. 

0    6 

Sauce  Tartare. 

Lamb  Cutlets. 

1 132 

idish 

3    0| 

C6telettes  d'Agneau. 
Crdme  de  VolaUle. 

Chicken  Cream. 

1338a 

zdish 

4    6 

Fillet  of  Beef, 

945 

3  lbs. 

3    0 

Filet  de  Boeuf, 

Spanish  Sauce. 

775 

I    0 

&  I'Espagnole. 

Farced  Olives. 

2087 

18 

I     3 

Olives  Farcies. 

Grouse. 

1395 

3  birds 

7    6 

Coqs  de  BruySre. 

Artichokes, 

1528 

6 

2  6; 

Artichauts, 

White  Sauce. 

796 

0    6 

Sauce  Blanche. 

Coburg  Pudding. 

1745 

I 

2    6 

Ponding  4  la  Coburg. 

Iced  Benedictine  Cream. 

2024 

I 

2     6 

CrSme  Glac^e  k  la  Benedictine. 

Vegetables  \       Potatoes, 
with  joint  }  French  Beans. 

160S 

2  lbs. 

0    2 

Ligutnes  |    Haricots  Verts. 

1542 

2  lbs. 

0    6 

■i. ,  _ 

X 

14  11 

2.                JMentt.  {English.) 

Recipe 

No: 

Quan- 
tity. 

Arcrgc 

Cost. 

— 4. — 

1    S.d. 

Julienne. 

307 

25ptS.     2      3 

Salmon. 

528 

4  lbs.     6    0 

Veal  CoUops. 
Salmi  of  Grouse. 

1024 
1426 

X  dish    2    6 
I  dish    3    0 

Roast  Chickens. 

1304 

2  birds    5    0 

Ham. 

1 191 

I 

6    6 

Cucumber  Salad. 

1567 

I 

0    9 

Apricot  Tart. 
Chocolate  Cream. 

1715 
1980 

I 
I  mid. 

1  9 

2  0 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

I  dish 

0    6 

Vegetables     (     Potatoes, 
with  Chickens  \  Cauliflower 

1605 

1559 

2  lbs. 
2hds. 

0    2' 
0    6 

I 

XO   II 

JNentU  {French.) 

Julienne. 

Saumon. 

Escaloppes  de  Veau. 

Salmis  de  Coqs  de  Bruyire. 

Poulets  Rotis. 

Jambon. 

Salade  aux  Concombres. 

Tourte  aux  Abricots. 

Crdme  au  Chocolat. 

Failles  de  Parmesan. 

(  Pommes  de  Terre. 
\        Choufleurs. 


Ligunus 


JKentt.  {English.) 

White  Soup. 

Stewed  Eels. 

Curried  Prawns. 

Stewed  Sweetbreads. 

Rumpsteak 

and  Mushrooms. 

Grouse  Salad. 
Amber  Pudding. 

Apple  Snow. 

Maraschino  Jelly. 

Vegetables  \        Potatoes. 

with  Steak  [     do.  Chipped. 


Recipe    Qtuin-     Avcr'gc  ] 
No.         tity.        Cost.    I 


345 
463 
601 
1030 

877 
1586 

1396 
1700 

1937 
2006 

1605 


2)  pts. 

2  lbs. 
I  dish 
I  dish 

3  lbs. 
2bkts. 

I 

I 
\  I  dish 
z  mid. 
'  2  lbs 


23 

26 

2  6| 
4  o, 


1608  *  7  lbs. 


"I' 

3  6 
3  o 
I  o 
«  6' 
o  2 
o  3 
6  2 


IKetttt.  {French.) 

Potage  Lait  d'Amandes. 

Anguilles  au  Vin  Rouge. 

Crevettes  k  I'lndienne. 

Ris  de  Veau. 

Rumpsteak 

aux  Champignons. 

Coq  de  Bruy^re  k  la  Salade. 

Ponding. 

Pommes  Meringu6es. 

Gel6e  au  Marasquin. 

r  ^^«».*.    i   Pommes  de  Terre. 
Legumes   |        do,  Frites. 


dUa-BIKKXB  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS.— AUGtlST. 


0  -&  * 


^  B  ^ 


•;v; 


^^ 


•.)*i.-' 


'^ 


OoMpaM«r  PnA 


S^     1 


•'OkiMfTW 


^ 


Noit.—Whcti  a  dinner  such  as  the  above  is  laid  in  only  fonr  courses  it  is  oecessarf  to  pot  t^ 
-  fune  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  sweets. 


Menus  for  Augmt.  1407 

3149.— FAMILY  DINNERS  FOB  AUGUST. 
No.  1. 

Sunday.— Clear  soup.— Roast  lamb,  peas,  potatoes,  mint  sauce.— Fruit  tart, 
custard,  jelly. — Cheese,  &c. 

Monday.- Tapioca  soup.— Beef  rissoles,  cold  lamb,  salad,  potatoes.— Lemon 
pudding. 

TUESDAY.— Fried  soles— Stewed  sweetbreads,  rumpsteak,  potatoes,  ^Trench 
beans. — Stewed  fruit,  boiled  rice. 

Wednesday.— Macaroni  soup. — Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  potatoes,  peas,  horse- 
radish sauce,  Yorkshire  pudding. — Pastry  sandwiches,  blancmange. 

THURSDAY.— Turbot,  Dutch  sauce.— Veal  cutlets,  cold  beef,  beetroot,  mashed 
potatoes. — Sweet  omelette. 

Friday. — Soup.— Lamb  cutlets,  cold  beef,  salad,  potatoes.— Fruit  tart,  cream. 

SATURDAY. — ^Turbot  k  la  creme  from  remains  of  cold  turbot. — Loin  of  mutton, 
rolled  and  stuffed,  boiled  batter  pudding. — Lemon  sauce. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Roast  quarter  of  lamb,  French  beans,  potatoes,  mint  sauce.— Rasp- 
berry tart,  cream.— Cheese. — Dessert. 

Monday. — Green  pea  soup. — Cold  lamb,  mashed  potatoes,  salad.— Sponge 
cake  pudding. 

TUESDAY.— Veal  cutlets,  hashed  lamb,  vegetables.  ~ Stewed  fruit  and  tapioca. 

Wednesday.  —  Boiled  salmon,  cucumber.  —  Beefsteak  pie,  vegetables.  — 
Macaroni  cheese. 

Thursday.— Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes,  small  suet  dumplings. — Baked 
ground  rice  pudding  with  preserve. 

Friday. — Boiled  soles,  parsley  and  butter. — Cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes, 
pickles. — Plum  pudding. 

SATURDAY. — Soup  made  from  liquor  from  beef,  haricot  mutton,  minced  beef. — 
Ginger-bread  pudding. 


3150.-liITTLE  DINNERS  FOR  ATJOUST. 

{Very  economical.) 

Sunday.— Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  vegetables. — Fruit  tart,  baked 
custard  pudding.  • 

Monday.— Soup  made  from  liquor  from  mutton. — Cold  meat,  cucumber. — 
Marmalade  pudding. 

Tuesday.- Hashed  mutton,  potatoes.— Baked  bread  pudding. 

Wednesday. — Roast  round  of  beef,  vegetables. — ^Yorkshire  pudding. 

Thursday.— Lentil  soup.— Cold  beef,  potatoes,  salad  —Stewed  fruit. 

Friday. — Salmon  shad. — Rissoles  of  beef. — Savoury  macaroni. 

SATURDAY.— Fish  pie.— Curry  from  any  scraps  of  cold  meat. — Fruit  pudding. 


I408  Bilk  of  Fare. 

3151.— XITOHEN  DINNERS  FOR  ATJGtXST. 

Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Roast  quarter  of  Jamb,  potatoes,  beans,  mint  sauce. — ^Fruit  podding 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Boast  fillet  of  veal,  bacon,  vegetables.— Rice  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Vegetable  soup. — Beefsteak  pudding. — Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Fish  pie  made  from  cold  fish  and  potatoes.— Stewed  steak  and  vegetables. 

DINNER  FOR  TWO  SERVANTS. 
Joint  from  dining-room,  vegetables. — ^Bread  pudding  baked. 


3152.-VEGETARIAN  DINNRHS  FOB  AXJOnST. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Vegetable  Stew. 
Lentil  rritters. 

Haricots  and  Onion  5^uce. 
Green  Peas. 

Fruit  Tart 

Stewed  Celery  and  VHiite  Saoce. 

Savoury  Omelette. 
Cheese. 

Stewed  Fruit. 
Cheese  Straws. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  for  six 
persons. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  as  6J.forw 
persons. 

8153.-Qmo:XJ.y  PREPARBD  DINNERS  FOR  AtJaUST. 

No.  1. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

No.  a. 

Recipe- 

Tapioca  Soup. 

334 

Mock  TurUe. 

Red  Mullet. 
Lobster  Salad. 

Ragoutof  Mutton  or  any  ccid  Meat. 

S03 

490 

1 105 

Cod  with  Cream  Sauce. 

Lamb  Chops. 
Chicken  Salad. 

1110 

Apple  Fritters, 
Dessert. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

1929 

Trifle. 
Dessert. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

m 

Note.— In  Pinner  Mo.  z  the  soup  may  be  made  from  any  stock  or  from  Uebig.  ^ 
ragout  can  be  of  any  cold  meat,  and  the  salad  may  be  made  of  tinned  lobster,  j^ 
contents  of  the  tin  should  be  turned  out  and  the  meat  drained  free  of  moisting  ^^ 
soup  in  Dinner  No.  3  is  tinned,  a  little  sauce  being  added.  The  coAisee^^^ 
warmed,  and  the  salad  of  any  scraps  of  chicken,  for  which  game  can  be  sobstitnted. 


Mentis  for  September.  1409 

3154.— DINNERS  FOR  BIGHTBEN  PERSONS.— SEPTEMBER. 


I.          fiHtnn,  {English.} 

Recipe 

Nor 

^: 

Avor'gv 
Cost. 

S.d. 

IKetttt.  {French,) 

App^tisans. 

App^tisans. 

Clear  Turtle. 

382 

Sqts. 

63  0 

Tortus  Claire. 

Soup  k  la  Reine. 

375 

3qts. 

7  9 

Pur6e  de  Volaille. 

Turbot, 

572 

2  fish 

20  0 

Turbot 

Green  Dutch  Sauce. 

704 

3  turs 

z  6 

Hollandaise  verte. 

Red  Mullet  in  Cases. 

503 

18  fish 

12  0 

Rougets  en  Caisse. 

Chaudfroid  of  Turkey  {see  Fowl). 

1339 

3  dish. 

12  0 

Chaudfioid  de  Dindonnean. 

Salmi  of  Black  Cock 

1426 

3  dish. 

10  0 

Salmis  de  Coq  de  Bruyere 

with  Financi6re  Sauce. 

710 

k  la  Financi^re. 

Olives. 

2087 

3  dish 

X  6 

Olives. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1107 

I  joint 

90 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

!Partridges. 

1405 

6  birds 

120 

Perdreaux. 

Cream  Eggs. 

1970 

3  dish. 

6  0 

(Eufs  k  la  Cr^me. 

Fruit  JeUy. 

1996 

2mld£ 

4  6 

Mac^doine  de  Fruit. 

Iced  Puddings. 

1788 

2 

10  6 

Poudings  glacis. 

Cheese  Soufil6. 

2046 

2 

4  0 

SoufiI6  de  Parmesan. 

VsgeiabUs    \       Potatoes 
with  joint    f  French  Beans. 

1605 
1542 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 

^59 

r  !«.«,-•  i  Pomnus  de  Tsrre. 
Ligumes  |     Haricots  Verts. 

Note.— In  this  dinner  oysters  would  serve  very  well  for  app^tisans,  three  to  each 
person,  with  cut  lemons  and  very  thin  brown  bread  and  butter.  The  souffl6  may  be 
made  from  any  good  cheese  instead  of  Parmesan.  The  olives  may  be  plam  or  stuffed 
with  sardines  or  tunny. 


IKenU*  (English.) 

Julienne  Soup. 

Cod, 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Fried  Eels. 

Veal  Cutlets. 
Stewed  Pigeons. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Black  Game. 

Apricot  Tarts. 

Cabinet  Puddings. 

Wine  Jelly. 

Stilton. 

Vegetables    \  Potatoes, 
with  joint    )    Sprouts. 


Recipe 
No" 

Quan- 
tity. 

Avcrge 
Cost. 

307 

7pts. 

s.d. 
6  2 

435 
752 
464 

8  lbs. 
3  turs. 
6  lbs. 

4  0 
76 
7  0 

ZOI9 
1320 

3  dish. 
9  birds 

9  0 
90 

1067 

I  joint 

96 

139I 

6  birds 

150 

I715 
1759 
1959 

2 

2 

2mlds 

3  0 
50 
5  0 

2590 

lib. 

I  6 

1605 
1549 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 

1 

'438 

IKetttt*  {French.) 


Julienne. 

Cabillaud, 

Sauce  aux  Huttres. 

Anguilles  au  Vin  Blanc. 

CAtelettes  de  Veau. 

Pigeons  en  Compete. 

Gigot  de  Mouton. 

Coqs  de  Bruyere. 

Tourtes  d'Abricots. 

Poudings  k  la  Cabinet. 

Gel6e  au  Vin. 

Stilton. 

r^«.««  i   Pommes  de  Terre 
Ligumes  \chaux de Bruxelles. 


Note.'-The  above  inexpensive  dinner  could  be  improved  by  substituting  a  better 
fish  for  the  cod,  and  a  saddle  for  the  leg  of  mutton.  A  dessert  could  be  found  of 
^:rapes,  and  other  fruit,  such  as  greengages,  plums,  peaches  or  apricots. 


1410  Bills  0/  Fare. 


I.              Utetltt*  {English.) 

R«cip« 

No: 
352 

1  ^'  i^sxi 

5Pts.      26 

^enn.  {Frmrh, 

Soup, 
Grayy  Soup. 

Potage. 
Bouilloa. 

Fish, 
Fried  Soles. 
Stewed  Eels. 

557 

463 

4  fish       5  0 
4lbs.,    46 

Poissons. 

Soles  firites. 

Anguilles  an  vin  itange. 

Eniries, 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

Fillets  of  Blackcock 

k  la  Financidro. 

5" 
1426 

5dos. 
2  dish. 

To 

Entries. 

Huttres  &  la  poulette. 

Filets  de  Coq  de  Brayere 

k  la  Financi&re. 

Roast. 

SirkMn. 

Partridges. 

924 
1405 

\t^ 

8  0 
8  0 

Rotis. 

Aloyau. 

Perdreaux. 

Sweets, 
Fig  Puddings. 
Noyeau  Cream. 

1769 
2010 

2 
2mld8 

50 
36 

Entremets. 
Pondings  au  fignes. 
Cr&me  au  Noyeau. 

Cheese  Salad. 

2  dish. 

I  0 

Salade  au  Fromage. 

Vegetables  )     Potatoes, 
with  Joint  J  French  Beans, 

1605 
1542 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

04 

I  4 

T  i««<«i^«    ^  Pomvees  da  Tern. 
Ligumes  ^     Haricots  Verts. 

2    14   2 

Note.— To  shorten  the  dinner  only  one  fish  might  be  served ;  and,  as  there  is  a  fsiss 
entrto.  the  partridges  might  be  taken  out  of  the  Menu,  if  their  cost  was  objected  ta 
The  cheese  salad  should  be  made  firom  lettuces  and  stilton. 


2.  :0tentt*  (English.) 

Oysters. 

Clear  Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Boiled  Soles, 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Red  Mullet. 

Grilled  Mushrooms. 

Larded  Fillets  of  Rabbit 

Hashed  Game. 

Ribs  of  Beef. 

Partridges. 

Coburg  Puddings. 

Greengage  Tarts  (se«ApricotTart) 

Blancmange. 

Gorgonzola. 

Vegetables  j      Potatoes, 
with  Joint   {Stewed  Celery. 


Recipe 

Nor 

^ 

361 

5pts. 

555 
729 
504 

6  fish 
2  turs. 
12  fish 

1586 
1328 
1426 

3bkts. 
2rbts. 
2  dish. 

922 

I  joint 

1405 

6binls 

1745 
1715 

1945 

2 
2 

2mlds 

lib. 

1605 
15^ 

4  lbs. 
4hds. 

Aver'ge 
Cost. 


S.d. 
89 

7  o 

4  o 
80 

56 
40 
60 

76 

150 

5  o 
4  o 
4  o 
X  o 

o  4 
o  8 


:0tetltt«  {Frmk 


a\ 


409 


Hultres. 

Consomm^  de  TSte  de  VeszL 

Soles, 

Sauce  Homard. 

Rougets  en  Papillote. 

Champignons  grille 

Filets  de  Lapins  bard^ 

Salmis  de  Gibier. 

C6tes  de  Boenf. 

Perdreanz. 

Poudxflgs. 

Tourtes  aux  Prunes  Vertes. 

Blancmanger. 

Gorgonzola. 

Ti^m^,    (  Pommes  de  Terrc 
I^igumes  ^  ^^^^^ 


iVo^e.— This  is  rather  a  heavy  dinner,  from  which  several  dishes  might  be  taken  oot. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  red  mullet,  the  mushrooms,  and  one  of  the  sweets  omitted 
•VQold  still  leave  a  substantial  repast. 


Menus  for  Sepiember.  141 1 

3166.— DINMSBS  FOR  EIGHT  PBR80Na--SSPTEMBSB. 


I.               fUtnU*  (English.) 

NoT 

V 

Cost. 

fiHtnU.  (French.) 

Flemish  Soup. 

305 

3Jpts. 

s.d, 
50 

— 1 — 

Soupe  k  la  Flamande. 

Boiled  FiUeted  Sole*.        ) 
with  Cream  Sauce.          J 
Red  MuUet  in  Cases. 

504 

3  fish 
8  fish 

4  0 
4  0 

Soles  k  la  Creme. 
Rougets  en  Papillote. 

Salmi  of  Black  Game. 
Veal  CoUops. 

1426 
ZO24 

I  dish 
zdish 

46 
3  0 

Salmis  de  Coq  de  Bruy^re. 
Escalopes  de  Veau  farcies. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

IZO7 

z  joint 

90 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

1567 

z 

0  9 

Salade  aux  Cozicombres. 

Comp6te  of  Peaches. 
Amber  Pudding. 

2x84 
1700 

I 
I 

30 
3  0 

Compete  de  P6ches. 
Pouding  au  Citron. 

VegitabUs  )        Potatoes, 
withjoM  f  Mashed  Turnip. 

X605 
1643 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 

11 

r  i«,,^.^    i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligums   1          ^^^^^^ 

z  Z7  2 

, 

2.               fHtn\X.  (English.) 

Redpa 
NoT 

Quan- 

Ararge 

Cost. 

:0tenU.  (Prmh.) 

375 

3ipts. 

S,d. 
46 

— ^.— 

Pur^e  de  Volaille. 

Turbot, 
Shrimp  Sauce. 

572 

774 

zfish 
2  turs. 

zo  0 
0  9 

Turbot. 
Sauce  aux  Crevettes. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 
Salmi  of  Wild  Duck, 

600 
1423 

zdUh 
zdish 

66 
4  0 

Vol-au-vent  aux  Huttres. 
Salmis  de  Canards  Sauvages. 

FiUet  of  Beef. 

945 

3  lbs. 

30 

Filet  de  Bceuf. 

Grouse. 

1395 

4birds 

XO  0 

Coqs  de  BruySre. 

Apple  Snow. 
Sweet  Omelette. 

1937 

202X 

zdish 
zdish 

X  0 
a  0 

Pommes  &  la  Neige. 
Omelettes  aux  Confitures. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2606 

2doz. 

06 

Biscuits  au  Fromage. 

Vegetables  \  Potaioes, 
with  Beef  !   sprouts. 

Z605 
1549 

3  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

0  3 

0  9 

233 

r  !«««.*•  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  \choux de BruxeUes, 

3'               fiHtnVi.  (English.) 

^slH 

Quan. 
tky. 

^S? 

§HtnU*  (French,) 

^97 

3i  Pts. 

s,    d, 

26 

Carrot  Soup. 

Potage  Crtey, 

Baked  Haddock. 

480 

2  fish 

2  0 

feglefin  roti. 

Pork  CutleU. 
Hashed  Game. 

IZ77 
1426. 

8 

z  dish 

2  6 

3  I 

C6telettes  de  Pore. 
Salmis  de  Gibier. 

Roast  VeaL 
Tozigue. 

938 

z  joint 

z 

66 
3« 

Rouelle  de  Veau. 
Langue  de  Boeuf. 

Wild  Duck. 

I39« 

abirds 

4  0 

Canards  Sauvages. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Barberry  Tart 

Custard. 

1739 
1724 
19^ 

z 
zdish 

2  6 

2  0 

z  0 

Pouding  &  la  Cabinet. 

Tourte  de  Fruit. 

Cr6me. 

Cheese  Salad. 

z 

X  0 

Salade  au  Fromage, 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
wUhJoint  )   Cabbage, 

X605 
1550 

3  lbs. 

z 

0  3 
0  3 

T  >iFu«it^«  i  Pof»ines  de  Terre, 
Ligumes                ^^ 

z  zz  z 

I4I2  *  Bilk  of  Fare. 


^IDY. MJMMS9mMM9    M 

^/«»  t 

■*^    * 

I.              fUtXiU.  {English.) 

RMipe 

^ 

A««r'g« 
Cost. 

IKetin^  (Fwi,' 

Clear  Mock  Turtle. 

361 

«Jpts. 

5.   d, 
5     0 

Consomm6  de  T^te  de  Vci 

Perch  Stewed  with  Wine. 

521 

6  fish 

4    0 

Percha  au  Vin  bUac 

Fried  Eels. 

464 

2  lbs. 

2    3 

Anguilles  Frites. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 

600 

I  dish 

5    6 

Vol-au-vent  aux  Huitres. 

Hashed  Wild  Duck. 

1423 

I  dish 

3    0 

Salmis  de  Canards  Sauvases^ 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1X07 

I  Joint 

9    0 

Selle  de  Moutco. 

Partridges. 

1405 

3  birds 

7    6 

Perdteanx. 

Rusnan  Salad. 

ac94 

I 

I    0 

Salade&laRosse. 

Cabiaet  Pudding. 

1739 
1998 

I 

2    6 

Foudin^&  la  Cabiaet 

Marbled  Jelly. 

1  mid. 

2    0 

GelteMarbrte; 

Ices. 

6 

I    6 

Glaces. 

VegeitMu  \  Potatoes, 
wUhjoini    )    Sprouts, 

1605 

1549 

2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

0    2 
0    6 

1    ^'^««  \           Ckonx, 

2  3  11 

i 

2.               §lltnVi\  {English.) 

No.         titf.    1  Cost. 

fUtnU.  (Fnvk\ 

299  .Hpts. 

.... 

X  3 

Celery  Soup. 

Pur*edeCacri. 

Turbot  with  Cream  Sauce. 

576  ,  2  lbs. 

36 

Turbot  k  la  Cr€roe. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 

1354 

6   • 

X  6 

Croquettes  de  Vohulie. 

Sweetbreads, 

1029 

idishj    3  6 

Rta  de  Veaa 

Mattre  d'H6tel  Sauce. 

73* 

10 

i  la  Maltre  d'H6teL 

Rumpsteak 

877 

3lbs.1l  .^ 

r                 Rumpsteak 
\        '  auz  Champignons. 

and  Mushrooms. 

i577i»bkts.)^" 

Wild  Duck. 

1392  12  birds 

4  0 

Canards  Sanvages. 

Valentia  Pudding. 

1835 

I 

2  6 

Pouding  k  la  Valentia. 

Ilafaschiao  Jelly. 

2006 

I  mid. 

26 

Gelte  an  Uansqtho- 

2599 

I  dish 

I  0 

Fromage  au  Macanoi. 

Vegetables  ...  Potatoes. 

1605 

2  lbs. 

0  2 

165 

Ligumes. .  .Pommes  ie  Terrt. 

3-          fiHtnn.  (English.) 

*5Jrl  ?^- 

^S's? 

ftLtnVL.  (FrcfU^^ 

352   |2iptS. 

S.d. 

I  3 

.«,    - 

Gravy  Soup. 

Bouillon. 

Fried  Soles. 

557  1  2  fish 

2  6 

Soles  Frites. 

Piquante  Sauce. 

711     I  tor.  I    0  6 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Oyster  Patties. 

5i«       6     ^     I  3 

Petits  P4t&s  aux  Hnftres. 

ChidEed  Cutlets. 

1340       6  J    16 

C6tel^tesdaV6laiUe. 

Sirlotai. 

934    ijointi    7  0 

Aloyan. 

Horseradish  Sauce. 

717  j  I  tur.  i    0  6 

SanoeRaifoct 

Black  Game. 

1391  ,2  birds 

50 

Coqs  de  Bniyerw. 

Damson  Tart 

1763 

I 

a  0 

Toufte  de  Fruit    . 

Stone  Cream. 

2049 

X  mid. 

2,0 

CrtoedeTonstesMoii 

Celery  Salad. 

I 

0  6 

Salade  de  Olen. 

Vegetables  \        Potatoes, 
with  Joint  S  French  Beans. 

1605 
.S4« 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

0  2 
ot 

t  48 

r'«--^.  r  Pommes  it  Jf^ 
Legumes  [    jfariccis  rrr^^ 

8166.— blNNER  FOR  TW£LV£  PBRSONd.-dB^T^^B^Il 


l»l  Vw.«>*t.. 


«£gS&19 

Parlridf*. 

m 

e 

-#; 

P%        ^^ 

Plums. 

^*"^            Moiberrk*. 

« 

Oravy 

Sauco. 

2nd  Course. 


John^j^^^  Dory. 


Filmed  Soles. 

4th  CQur«<^. 


=^^  ^ 


Piumt.  Mulberries. 


Potatoes-  Beans, 

ath  course. 


-JM 


1^ 


Valentia  Pudding. 


'V. 


'"""  €!^     '^^ 


CompoTC  of  Fruit 


MeranfiMt. 


No^.— The  dessert  need  not  be  put  upon  the  table  throughout  the  xqeal ;  and  the  mulberries 
gre  rather  strongly  scented. 


xtX^'* 


1414  Bills  of  Fare. 

3169.-FAMILT  DINNSRS   FOB  8EPTSMBSB. 
No.  1. 
SUNDAY.—Clear  soap.— Saddle  of  mutton,  potatoes,  French  beans^  red  cnmct 
jelly. — Damson  tart,  custard. — Cheese,  &c 

Monday.— Mock-turtle  soup.— Sweetbreads,  cold  mutton,  mashed   potatos 
salad. — Cheese  ramequins. 

TUESDAY.^Boiled  turbot,  oyster  sauce.— Harricot  mutton,  potatoes,  beans- 
Baked  plum  pudding.— Cheese,  &c. 

Wednesday.— Fish  rissoles  made  from  cold  fish.— Roast  sirloin  of  beeCpc^^ioei 
cabbage,  Yorkshire  pudding. — Macaroni  cheese. 

Thursday.— Semolina  soup.— Roast  chicken,  cushion  of  bacoo,  potalos 
French  beans. — Cold  beef,  salad.— Sweet  omelette. 

Friday.- Red  mullet.— Hashed  beef,  potatoes.— Partridges. — Cold  fruit  tsf.. 
cream. 

Saturday— Soup. — Hashed  game.— Mutton  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes- 
Jam  tart. — Cheese  straws. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Mock-turtle  soup.— Roast  chickens,  ham,  potatoes.  caLnliflover- 
Greengage  tart,  custard,  milk  pudding.— Dessert. 

Monday.— Boiled  filleted  soles. — Mutton  cutlets.— Rissoles  of  chicken,  oushe: 
potatoes.— Baked  lemon  pudding. — Cheese. 

TUESDAY.— Roast  beef,  greens,  potatoes.— Apple  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Soup  from  beef  bones.— Cold  beef,  salad,  mashed  potatoes- 
Plum  tart. 

Thursday.— Beef  pie  made  from  cold  bee^  potatoes,  vegetable  manov- 
Apple  fritters. — Cheese. 

Friday.— Baked  cod  and  oyster  sauce. — Haricot  mutton,  potatoes.— Batier 
pudding  with  sweet  sauce. 

SATURDAY. — MuUigatawney  soup,  made  from  Australian  meat. — Veal  cotkis 
and  bacon. — Pastry  sandwiches,  ground  rice  pudding. 

siec-LiTTus  DnmiiRs  for  skftsmbsh. 

{Very  economical,) 

Sunday. — ^Roast  shoulder  of  mutton,  onion  sauce,  baked  potatoes. — Plomtait. 
shape  of  cornflour. 
Monday.— Cold  mutton,  chutnee,  mashed  potatoes.— Macaroni  cheese 

Tuesday.— •'Scalloped  oysters  (tinned). — Haricot  of  cold  mutton  and  vegetate 
— Stewed  fruit  and  ground  rice  pudding. 
Wednesday. — Loin  of  pork,  apple  sauce,  potatoes,  savoy. — Cheese  omelette. 

Thursday.— Remains  of  pork  curried,  potatoes.— Baked  apple  pnddii^- 
Cheese. 

Friday.— Baked  fresh  herrings.— Stew  of  neck  of  mutton  (the  best  parto^ 
which  is  cut  off  for  next  day's  dinner). — ^Apple  firittera. 
Saturday. — Mutton  cutlets,  mashed  potatoes. --Ginger  pudding. 


Menus  for  September. 

diei.-EXTOHXN  DINNSRS  FOR  SSPTEMBER. 
Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 


1415 


Cod  fishi  oyster  sauce  (made  from  tinned  oysters). — Roast    round  of  beef, 
greens,  potatoes,  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Boiled  aitchbone  of  beef,  carrots,  potatoes,  suet  dumplings.^Baked  rice  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 

Ribs  of  beef,  roasted,  suet  pudding,  cut  in  slices  and  browned  under  the  joint. 

— Savoy,  potatoes.— Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 

Leg  of  pork  roasted,  apple  sauce,  potatoes,  greens.— Boiled  rice  and  jam. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 

Slices  from  any  cold  joint  fried  with  vegetables. — Apple  ddmplings. 

3162.— YSaSTARIAN  DINKERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


NO.  1. 

White  Soup. 

Bean  Croquettes. 
Macanmi  and  Tomatoes. 

Salad. 

Greengage  Tart. 
Custard. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  5s.  for  six 
persons. 


NO.  2. 

Brown  Vegetable  Soup. 

Potato  Pie. 

Croquettes  of  Hominy. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Apple  Tart 
Stewed  Prunes  and  Rice. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  55. 6d,  for  six 
persons. 


3163.— QXnCELT-PREPARED  DINNERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

NO.  1. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

NO.  2. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

Brai. 
Oyster  Sauce. 

Mutton  Croquettes. 

Roast  Duckling. 

Potatoes. 

Peas. 

Tartlets. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  2  hour. 

430 

1 126 

129X 
1605 
1597 

1881     1 

Broiled  Mackerel. 

Mutton  Cutlets 
and  Mashed  Potatoes. 

*     Fried  Chicken. 
Foie  Gras  Salad. 

Corap6te  of  Fruit. 

Cheese. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  f  hour. 

400 
1127 

1343 

NoU, — The  oyster  sauce  for  the  brill  in  Dinner  No.  i  will  be  most  quickly  made 
from  tinned  fish.  The  duckling  should  be  first  got  ready,  then  the  peas  put  on.  If 
these  are  not  to  be  had  ready  shelled,  a  little  longer  time  must  be  allowed.  The 
mashed  potatoes  in  Dinner  No.  9  may  be  cold  ones  nicely  browned  after  being  mashed. 
The  salad  may  be  of  tinned  foie  gras,  and  the  compete  of  any  kind  of  firuit 


14x6  Bills  of  Fare. 

SI64.-DINNSB8  FOB  SiaHTBEH  PSBSQNS.-OGTOBER. 


I.         1^1  enu*  {English.) 

Oysters. 

Turtle  Soup,  Clear  and  Thick. 

Turbot, 
Dutch  Sauce. 

Partridge  Cream. 
Stewed  Sweetbreads. 

Farced  Olives. 

(launch  of  Mutton. 

Grouse. 
Snipe. 

Apricot  Bouch6es. 

Benedictine  Cream. 

Iced  Nesselrode  Puddings. 

Stilton. 

Diablotins. 


V^etabUs  \ 
with  joint  ) 


Potatoes. 
BrocoH. 


'^r 

Qnu. 

Antgv 

Cost! 

4ido2. 

s.  d. 
69 

383 

3qts. 

63  0 

57a 
703 

2  fish 
3turs. 

21  0 

1  6 

1338a 
1030 

3  dish. 
3  dish. 

12  0 

xo  6 

2087 

4jdos. 

2  0 

X096 

I  joint 

150 

J395 
14" 

9  birds 
18 

20  3 

270 

1904 

2024 

1788 

3  dish, 
smlds 

2 

80 

5  0 

12  0 

2590 

lib. 

I  6 
3  0 

1615 
J547 

6  lbs. 
6hds. 

0  6 
2  0 

XG 

II  0 

fUtnn.  (FrauM) 

Hultres. 

Tortue,  claire  et  li6e. 

Turbot, 
S^auce  Hollandaise. 

Cr£me  de  Perdneaux. 
Ris  de  Veau. 

Olives  feicies. 

Hanche  de  Monton. 

Coqs  de  Bnxy^re. 


Bouch6es  d'AbricotB. 

Crdme  k  la  Benedictine. 

Poudingsi  la  Nesselrode  glac^ 

Stilton. 

Diablotins. 

r  i^,*^^   i  Pommis  d«  Ttrrt. 


Note. — ^The  turtle  soup  is  the  most  costly  couive  in  this  dinner ;  and  if  anofher  saa^ 
replaced  it  the  total  would  be  a  good  deal  reduced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  hash. 
grouse  and  snipe,  and  the  latter  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Menu,  if  it  be  thought  too  kx^ 


a.               ttitnU.  {English) 

Redpe 
NoT 

si^- 

Aver-g* 
Cost. 

fUtnn.  {Fnmck.) 

— 4- — 

i.d 

■!■ 

Soup  &  la  Reine. 

375 

7Pts. 

10  I 

Pur6e  de  Volaille, 

Fried  Soles. 
Red  Mullet  in  Cases. 

557 
503 

6  fish 
18 

76 
12  0 

Soles  Frites. 
Rougets  en  Caisse. 

Lobster  Cream. 
Salmi  of  Game. 

59X 
1426 

18 

46 

9  0 

Croquettes  de  Homard. 
Sahnis  de  Gibier. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1 107 

X  joint 

96 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Pheasants. 

1406 

4  birds 

12  0 

Faisans. 

Vanilla  Souffle. 
Valentia  Puddings. 
Apples  in  Red  Jelly. 

2046 
X835 
X935 

3  dish. 

2 
2mlds 

90 

50 
4  0 

Souffle  i  la  VantUe. 

Poudings  i  la  Valentia. 

Gelte  aux  Pommes. 

Cheese  Biscuits; 
Anchovy  Toast 

2606 

S075 

4idoz. 
18 

1  0 

2  0 

Biscuits  de  FKunage. 
Anchois  an  Gratin. 

Vegetables  \   Potatoes, 
with  joint  S  Stewed  Celery. 

1602 
1563 

6  lbs. 
6hds. 

0  6 

1  0 

471 

T  i^^smmMt-  \  Pomnus  ad  Terre* 

Noie.—Tht  above  is  a  very  good 
wines  would  be  madeira  after  the 
afterwards. 


diimer  at  a  moderate  cost,  with  which  ^ipiopriats 
soup,  champagne  throughout  the  dinner*  and  duet 


Menus  fct  October. 

31d5.-I>nmBR8  FOR  TWELVB  PSBSOlt^—OdTOBBB. 


I417 


I.          fiHtnn,  (English.) 

""t^r  ss?- 

^SS* 

fiHtnn.  (Frcttch.) 

1 

s.d. 

Prawns. 

2086    6doz. 

60 

Crevettes. 

Soup. 
Hare  Soup. 

354    5Pts. 

46 

Potage. 
Potage  de  Levraut. 

Fish. 

Turbot, 

Orange  Sauce. 

Smelts. 

572    I  fish 
751   2  turs. 
552    3  dor. 

Z2  0 

X  6 
46 

Poissons. 

Turbot. 

Sauce  Ravigotc. 

feperlans. 

Entries. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

Curried  Rabbit 

511    sdoz. 
1367  2  rbts. 

76 
4  0 

Entrees. 

Hultrcs  k  la  Poulette. 

Lapin  au  kari. 

Roast. 

Ribs  of  Beef, 

Horseradish  Sauce. 

Black  Game. 

1 

922   I  joint 
717    I  pint 
i39»   4birds 

8  6 

I  0 

10  0 

Potis. 

C6tes  de  Bccuf, 

Sauce  Raifort. 

Coqs  de  Bruydre. 

Salad. 

1622 

a 

2  0 

Salade. 

Sweets. 

Valentia  Puddings. 

Lemon  Cream. 

1835 
aooo 

amlds 

50 
4  0 

Entremets. 

Poudings  k  la  Valentia. 

Crfime  au  Citron. 

Ices. 

1  " 

3  0 

Glaces. 

f^egeiabUs  \  Potatoes, 
with  joint       Cabbages. 

1602 
1530 

4  lbs. 
4 

0  4 
0  8 

r  1mm— M»   J  Ponunes  de  Terre. 

3  14  6 

Note.— This  is  a  somewhat  long  and  expensive  dinner,  from  which  could  be  taken,  if 
necedsary,  the  prawns,  the  second  fish  and  the  salad.  The  ices  should  be  of  some 
fruit  that  does  not  occur  in  the  dessert. 


2.               ttitnU.  {English.) 

Recipe 
No: 

Qutn- 
tity. 

Arer'Ke 
Cost. 

IKetltt*  {French.) 

— -|.. 

$.d. 

— ^— - 

Mock  TurUe. 

360 

5pts. 

4  0 

Potage  de  Tfite  de  Veau. 

Cod  Steaks. 
Grey  Mullet. 

435 
502 

5  lbs. 

4  fish 

60 
36 

C6telettes  de  CabUlaud. 
Mulcts. 

Mutton  Cutlets 

and  Spinach. 

Rlssolettes  of  Hare. 

1 128 
1630 
1425 

2  dish. 

12 

46 
30 

Cdtelettes  de  Mouton 

aux  Epinards. 
Rlssolettes  de  Levraut. 

Sirloin, 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

924 
717 

I  joint 
xpint 

80 
I  0 

Aloyaa, 

Sauce  Raifort. 

Wild  Duck. 

1392 

4  birds 

8  0 

Canards  Sauvages. 

Russian  Salad. 

2094 

2 

2  6 

Salade  k  la  Russe. 

Cream  and  Apple  Tart. 
Wine  JeUy. 

1710 
1959 

2 

2 

36 
4  0 

Tourtes  aux  Pommes. 
Gel^e  au  Yin. 

Stilton. 

2590 

lib. 

16 

Stilton. 

Vegetables    \       Potatoes, 
with  joint    iStntfed  Celery. 

1602 
1563 

4  lbs. 
4hds. 

0  4 
0  8 

r  i.««.-.  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  \           ^^^^^ 

2 

zo  6 

iVo^f.— Instead  of  the  Russian  salad,  a  plainer  one  might  be  substituted. 
ihoiOd  b«  a  defsert  of  fresh  fruit  to  follow  the  dinner. 


There 


i4i8  Bills  of  Fare* 

Sldd.— DtHmBRS  TOR  SXGBT  PXB80lfS.-dd<MfiE& 


^etltt*  (English.) 

Game  Soup. 

Fillets  of  Turbot. 

lUliaa  Sauce. 

Vol-au-veot  of  Oysters. 

Veal  CnUets, 

Stewed  Mushrooms. 

Farced  Olives. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Partridges. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Puff-paste  Rings. 

Valois  Cream. 

Cheese. 

VegetabUs  \        Potatoes. 

with  joint   )  BmssiU  Sprouts. 


No.  Ikf. 


368 

574 
720 
600 
1019 
1589 
ao87 
1x07 
1405 

1965 
1914 
1966 

1602 


3ipt>. 
3  lbs. 
2  tnrs. 
xdish 
I  dish 
X  dish 
2doz. 
I  joint 
4bifds 
I 

X 

I  dish 

X  mid. 

ilb. 

3  lbs. 

1548  .3  lbs. 


^32- 


5  3 

46 
X  o 

6  6 
36 
3  o 
Z  6 

10  o 
8  o 

1  o 
3  o 

2  o 
2  o 
09 
o  3 
o  9 


2  13  o 


Porte  de  Gibier. 

Filets  de  Turbot 

k  ritaltenne. 

Vol-au-vent  aux  Hattres. 

C6telette8  de  Veau 

aux  Champignons. 

Olives  Farcies. 

Selle  de  Moutoo. 

Perdreaux. 

Salade  auz  Tomates. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Puits  d' Amour. 

Cr6me  i  la  Valois. 

Fromage. 

r  A^^M*    ^  Pommgs  de  Terre. 

i^egunus  XchouxdeBrmxeBes. 


2.  l^lentt.  {English.) 

Oyster  Soup. 

Fried  Filleted  Soles. 

Red  Mullet. 

Hashed  Game. 

Mutton  Croquettes. 

Stewed  Beef  \ 

with  Piquante  Sauce.        f 

Snipe. 

Chocolate  Souffle. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

Cheese  Straws. 

VegetoMes  ...  Potatoes. 


398 
558 
504 
1436 
1x26 

934 
14x2 

1975 
20x0 

2593 
1602 


3pts. 

2  fish 
8  fish 
xdish 
xdish 

3  lbs. 
8  birds 

X 

I  mid. 
X  dish 
3  lbs. 


Avw'ce 

Cost. 


5  3 

s  6 

5  4 

4  o 

2  6 

3  o 
16  o 

3  o 

2  6 

o  9 

o  3 


IKeittt.  (Fnrna.) 


2  5  I 


Potage  aux  Hattres. 
Filets  de  Soles  Prites. 
Rougets  en  Papillote. 

Salmis  de  Gibier. 

Croquettes  de  McutocL 

f  Culotte  de  Bceuf 

I        k  la  Sauce  Piquante. 

B&casses. 

Souffle  de  Chocolat. 

Cr6me  au  Noyeau. 

Pailles  de  Parmesan. 

Ligumes  ...  Pommes  de  Terre, 


0ltnU.  {English.) 

Oz-cheek  Soup. 

Brill, 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Beef  Olives. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton. 

Black  Game. 

I^mon  Pudding. 

Stone  Cream. 

Cheese  Salad. 

Vegetables  \  fotaioes. 

with  joint  >    Sprouts, 


Recipe    Qoaik-    Arer'ge 
J^         "ty.       Cost, 


363 
430 
752 

948 
1635 


34pts. 
xfish 
2  turs. 

8 

8 


.X097  1 1  j^uit 
|T39i  '2  birds' 

2049  'X  mid, 

1602  '  3  lbs. 
*549  '.  3  lbs. 


36 
2  o< 
2  ol 
7  61 
60 
X  6! 
2  o 

09, 

o  3 
o  9. 


X  xo  7 


menu*  {FroKk.) 

Soupe  de  T£te  de  Boeut 

Barbue, 

Sauce  anx  Huttres. 

Olives  de  Boeui: 

Tomates  Fardes. 

Gigot  de  Moutoa. 

Coqs  de  Bruy&re. 

Pouding  au  Citron. 

Cr6me. 
Salade  au  Fromage. 

Ligumes  |  ^^^^ 


Menus  for  October. 

3167.— DINNERS  FOR  SIX  PBRSONS.-OOTOBER. 


1419 


I.                 fin tnn.  {English.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

Aver'ge 
Cost. 

fntnn.  {French.) 

S.    d. 

, 

Oysters. 

2doz. 

3    0 

Hultres. 

Pur£e  of  Wood  Pigeon. 

370 

2iptS. 

4    6 

Par6e  de  Ramier. 

Filleted  Soles. 

558 

2   fish 

2    6 

Filets  de  Soles  frits. 

Lobster  CuUets. 

5q6 

6 

2    0 

C6telettes  de  Homard. 

Salmi  of  Game. 

1426 

I  dish 

3    6 

Salmis  de  Gibier. 

Rumpsteak 

877 

2  lbs. 

2    8 

Rumpsteak 

and  Mushrooms. 

1589 

ibkt. 

0  10 

aux  Champignons. 

Capercailzie. 

I39X 

ibird 

5    0 

Coq  de  BruySre. 

Chocolate  Souffl6. 

1975 

I 

2    6 

Souffle  de  Chocolat. 

Maraschino  Jelly. 

2006 

X  mid. 

2    6 

Gel6e  au  Marasquin. 

Ices. 

6 

z     6 

Glaces. 

Vegetables  )    Potatoes, 
with  Steak]  Chipped. 

1613 

2  lbs. 

0    2 

r  ^^-,^-  f  Potnmes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes  |         ^^^^ 

1608 

2  lbs. 

0    3 

X 

10  II 

2.              0ltnn.  {English.) 

^Si^  ^^' 

Aver'ge 
Cost. 

fntnn.  {French.) 

^ 

Mock  Turtle. 

360 

2jptS. 

S.d. 
2  0 

PotagedeT6tedoVeau. 

Turbot, 

•)7« 

3  lbs. 

46 

Turbot, 

Ravigote  Sauce. 

z  tur. 

I   0 

Sauce  Ravigote. 

Curried  Rabbit. 

n67 

I 

2  0 

Lapin  au  kari. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

1127 

I  dish 

2  6 

Cdtelettes  de  Mouton. 

Roast  Goose, 

1312 

X 

56 

Die  Rotie, 

Apple  Sauce. 

657 

z  tur. 

0  4 

Sauce  aux  Pommes. 

Tomato  Salad. 

X 

0  9 

Salade  aux  Tomates. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

1739 

X 

2   6 

Ponding  k  la  Valentia. 

Rice  Souffl6. 

2047 

z 

2  0 

Souffld  au  Riz. 

Wine  Jelly. 

1959 

I  mid. 

2  0 

Gel^e  au  Vin. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

zdish 

0  6 

Pailles  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables    \     Potatoes.    . 
with  Goose    Brussels  Sprouts 

1602 

2  lbs. 

0  2 

r  j-,.^,^-  i  Pommes  de  Terre, 
i^egumes  \chcux  de  Bruxelies. 

1548 

2  lbs. 

0  6 

1 63 

3-              mentis  {English.) 

Recipe 

No. 

^  I^^Stf 

IKetttt*  {French.) 

351 

2jpU. 

s.d. 
0  zo 

Giblet  Soup. 

Potage  aux  GibeletteS  d'Oie. 

Fried  Soles. 

.557 

2  fish 

2     6 

Soles  Frites. 

Curried  Eggs. 

2632 

X  dish,  X    6 

GEufs  k  I'Indienne. 

Veal  Rissoles. 

1026 

z  dish 

2     0 

Croquettes  de  Veau. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1097 

I  joint 

7    6 

Gigot  de  Mouton. 

Partridges. 

1405 

3  birds 

6    0 

Perdreaux. 

Victoria  Pudding. 

X893 

I 

2     6 

Ponding  k  la  Victoria. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

1952 

z  mid. 

2     0 

Gelie  au  Citron. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2606 

z8 

0    6 

Biscuits  de  Fromage. 

Vegetables   \    Potatoes, 
with  Joint        Brocoli. 

l602 

2  lbs. 

0    2 

r  i.r»m«*  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes           choujUurs. 

1547 

2hds. 

0    6 

1 

6    0 

3ie8.-t)INNER  FOR  TWELVE  PEBaoy9.-"00l*OBER. 


M 


Ovch«'«k  Soap. 


Melon. 


#• 


/* 


^^^^^S^ 


II  ItohM.  2 


f^|."^ 


"f 


/        I,,  /  SMldle  of  Mtiltof*. 

'if    4l 


4^ 


Potk*oc«.  etewed  Celery, 


I  Melon.  J^ 


f    ^    f 


rrV*n'lVCrt4kci= 


JVoto.->MeIons,  although  pretty,  are  rather  too  strongly  scented  for  a  dinner  Ubie.     A  diih  of 
peart  might  be  substituted  for  toe  one  shown  above. 


Menus  for  October.  1421 

3169.— FAMILY  DINNERS  FOR  OOTOBER. 
No.  1. 

Sunday.— Tomato  soup.— Roast  ribs  of  beef,  boned  and  rolled,  Yorkshire 
pudding,  Brussels  sprouts,  potatoes,  horseradish  sauce.— Apple  tart,  cream. 

Monday Roast  chickens  and  ham.— Cold  beef,  potatoes,  salad,  French  beans, 

— Golden  pudding. 

Tuesday— Filleted  turbot,  tartare  sauce.— Hashed  chicken.— Steak  and 
tomatoes,  potatoes.— Bread-and-butter  padding. 

Wednesday.— Clear  soup.— Rissoles  made  from  cold  beef.— Boiled  mutton 
turnips,  potatoes,  caper  sauce. — Cheese  straws. 

Thursday.— Vegetable  soup.— Cold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes.— Pheasants.— 
Sweet  omelette. 

Friday. — Fried  whiting. — Hashed  pheasants. — Loin  of  pork,  apple  sauce, 
potatoes,  greens. — Cold  fruit  tart  and  custard. 

Saturday. — Tapioca  soup.— Steak  and  kidney  pie. — Cold  pork,  mashed 
potatoes,  pickles.— Baked  lemon- pudding. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Roast  goose,  apple  sauce,  potatoes,  cabbage.— Apple  tart,  cream.— 
Cheese.— Dessert. 

Monday. — Giblet  soup.— Steak  and  tomatoes,  potatoes.— Damson  pudding. 

Tuesday.— Brill  and  lobster  sauce. — Hashed  goose,  potatoes.— Manchester 
pudding. 

Wednesday. — Fish  pie  made  from  cold  fish  and  potatoes.— Boiled  aitchbone 
of.  beef,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  small  suet  dumplings. — Cheese. 

Thursday. — Pea  soup  made  from  liquor  from  the  beef. — Cold  beef,  tomato 
salad,  mashed  potatoes. — Baked  arrowroot  pudding. 

Friday.— Haddocks  and  egg  sauce.— Rabbit  pie,  potatoes. — Celery  salad. 

Saturday.— Boiled  mutton,  caper  sauce,  mashed  turnips,  potatoes.— Apple 
Ckarlotte. 


3170.-LITTLE   DINNERS   FOR   OCTOBER. 

(Very  economical,) 

Sunday. — Roast   buttock  of   beef,  Yorkshire    pudding,  vegetable    marrow, 
potatoes. — Plum  tart,  custard. 

Monday. — Cold  beef,  beetroot,  mashed  potatoes. — Pancakes. 

Tuesday. — Soup  made  from  bones. — Broiled  beef  and  oyster  sauce  (tinned 
oysters),  fried  potatoes. — Savoury  rice. 

Wednesday — Boiled  rabbit  and  pork,  onion  sauce,  potatoes.— Plain  apple 
Charlotte. 

Thursday — Stewed  steak  with  vegetables,  potatoes.— Ginger  pudding. 

Friday — Baked   fresh   herrings.— Remains   of    steak   warmed,    potatoes.— 
Cttese. 

Saturday. -^Mutton  pudcling.  potalees,  greeny, —Stewccl  plums  and  rice. 


1422 


Bills  of  Fare. 


317I.-XITCHEH  DINNERS  FOR  OCTOBXB. 

DINNER  FOR  Twelve  Servants.  . 
Soup  made  from  bones,  trimmings,  Stc,  with  macaroni.— Roast  ribs  of  bee^ 
Yorkshire  padding,  potatoes,  greens.— Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  tarnips,  potatoes. — Baked  plum  padding. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Soup  made  from  bones  and  trimmings. — Stewed  beef  and  vegetables. — Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Soup. — Boiled  pork,  pease  padding,  parsnips,  potatoes. 

Dinner  for  Two  servants. 
Hashed  meat,  v^etables  fried.— Jam  pufis. 


3172.— VXaSTARIAK  DINlTERS  FOR  OCTOBBR. 
No.  1.  No.  2. 


Potato  Soap. 

Bread  Catleti. 
VegeUble  Pie. 

Damson  Tait 
Cvstard. 

Polenta  and  Cheese. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner  4s.  64.  for  six 
persons. 


Hotcfa  Pbtch. 

Potato  Rolls. 
Haricot  Beans  and  Tomatoes 

Savoury  Rice. 

Chariotte  Roase. 

.     Stewed  Cheese. 

Average  oost  of  this  dinner  5s.  for  sz 

persons. 


3173.-QUI0KLY-PBEPAKBD  DINNERS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

NO.  1. 

Naof 
Recipe. 

No.  2. 

Mulligatawney  Soup. 

Fried  Soles. 

557 

Poached  Eggs  with  Mutton. 
Snipe. 

1083 
1412 

Pork  CuUets. 
with  Mustard  Sauce. 

1177 

Apple  Fritters. 
Cheese. 

1929 

Plovers. 
Fried  Potatoes. 

1006 

Dessert 

Time  for  this  dinner,  40  mins. 

Tiihe  for  this  dinner,  i  hoar. 

NoU.^-The  soup  in  Dinner  No.  1.  if  no  stock  is  in  the  hoose,  can  be  had  very  good 
in  tins.  Any  cold  meat  serves  for  the  second  dish,  and  some  cold  potatoes  may  be 
fried  to  accompany  it  Any  small  birds  may  take  the  place  of  either  jMOvers  or  qoaSs, 
but  if  pheasants  or  partridges  are  8ul>stitated,  a  little  more  time  must  be  aOoved. 


Menus  for  November.  1423 

3174.— DINNERS  FOR  EIGHTEEN  PERSONS.— NOVEMBER. 


X                     fUtntL  {English.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

Aver'ffe 
Cost. 

s.  d. 

fUtnVU  {French.) 

-^i — 

Oysters. 

6doz. 

9 

Hultres. 

Game  Soup. 
Clear  Mock  Turtle. 

369 
361 

7pts. 
2qts. 

12  0 
7  0 

Pur6e  de  Gibier. 
Consomme  de  T£te  de  Veau. 

Turbot, 

Horseradish  Sauce. 

Smelts. 

572 
717 
552 

2  fish 
3  turs. 
4idoz. 

20  0 

I  6 
70 

Turbot, 

Sauce  Raifort 

Eperlans. 

Lobster  Cream. 

Lark  Pie. 

Croquettes  of  Chicken. 

59J 

1364 
1354 

3  dish. 

2 

z8 

8  0 
10  0 

46 

Crdme  de  Homard. 

Pat^s  aux  Alouettes. 

Croquettes  deVolaiUe. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1 107 

I  joint 

10  6 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Olives. 

2087 

3  dish. 

30 

Olives. 

Pheasants. 

1406 

4  birds 

12  0 

Faisans. 

Curagoa  Souflfl6. 
Marbled  Jelly. 
Vanilla  Cream. 

2046 

1998 

2056 

3 

2 
2 

90 

5  0 
4  0 

Souffl6  de  Curagoft. 

Gel6e  Marbr6e. 
Cr6me  k  la  Vanille. 

Ices. 

18 

46 

Glaces. 

Vegetables  \        Potatoes, 
with  joint  j  Brussels  Sprouts. 

1602 

1548 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 
690 

T  j»4j^s^   i    Pomtnes  de  Terre. 
Legumes   |  ^^^^  ^^  Bruxelles. 

i^o^e.— The  olives  may  be  either  served  plain  or  stuffed  with  sardines  or  tunny  {see 
Recipe  No.  2087).  The  ices  should  be  flavoured  with  some  fresh  fruit,  coming,  as  they 
do,  E^r  the  vanilla  sream. 


9.                teLtnVU  {English.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

Quan- 
tity. 

Aver'jfe 
Cost. 

s.d. 
6  2 

fiKtXiU.  {French.) 

— + — 

Hare  Soup. 

354 

7pts. 

Pur6e  de  Levraut 

Brill, 
Oyster  Sauce. 
Stewed  Eels. 

431 
752 
462 

3fl8h 
3  turs. 
6  lbs. 

9  0 
7  0 

7  0 

Barbue, 

Sauce  aux  Huitres. 

AnguiUes  k  la  Crfime. 

Salmi  of  Black  Game. 
Croquettes  of  Turkey. 

1426 
1368 

3  dish. 
18 

12  0 
50 

Salmis  de  Coqs  de  Bruydre. 
Oroquettes  de  Dindonneau. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

X096 

X  joint 

15  0 

Hanche  de  Mouton. 

Woodcock. 

1421 

9  birds 

x8  0 

Bicasses. 

Salad. 

3  dish. 

2  0 

Salade. 

Almond  Pudding. 
Chocolate  Souffle. 

1694 
1975 

2 
3 

4  0 
6  0 

Ponding  d'Amande. 
Souffle  an  Chooolat. 

Ices. 

18 

46 

Glaces. 

Vegetables  \        Potatoes, 
with  joint      Brussels  Sprouts. 

1602 
1548 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

0  6 

1  6 

r  j^.m,M,  /     Pommes  de  Terre. 
i^egumes  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  BruxelUs. 

4  178 

jfote. ^The  salad  may  be  a  plain  one  or  one  in  which  anchovies  or  other  fish  are 

introduced.    Foie  gras  might  be  the  basis,  this  making  a  very  nice  salad,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  lettuce  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

3   A 


1424  Bilts  of  PaY6. 

3175.-DINNER8  FOR  TWXLVIS  PSRSOKa-KOVEMBEEL 


I. 


inetltt.  {English.) 


Soups. 

Pheasant  Soup. 

Clear  Soup. 

Fish. 

Turbot. 

Tartare  Sauce. 

Entries. 

Lobster  Cream. 

Hashed  WUd  Duck. 

Roast. 

Saddle  of  Bfutton. 

Partridges. 

Swuts, 

Pine-apple  Fritters. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

Ices. 

Chsese, 
Stilton. 

VigitahUs    \    Potatoes, 
with  Joint    }    Spinach. 


Qmb- 


369    5Pta. 
276    5pts. 

57a    X  fish 
783  a  turs. 

59Z  '2mlds 
1423  2  dish. 

XX07   I  joint 
1405  6birds 

2036  12  dish. 
2010  amlds 
12 


2390 
1602 


lib. 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 


Cost 


S.d. 
10  o 

36 

12  0 
I  O 

4  o 

70 

10  6 
12  o 

60 
50 
3  o 

I  6 

o  4 
o  8 


3  i6e| 


^tnXL  {Frmk 


Potages, 

Por^  de  Falsans. 

Consomme. 

Poissons. 

Turbot, 

Sauce  Tartaze. 

Entrees. 
Cr^me  de  Homard. 
Salmis  de  Canards  Saorac^ 

Sotis. 

Selle  de  Moutoo. 

Perdreanz. 

Entremets. 

Beignets  d'Ananai 

Cr6me  au  Nofeau. 

Glaces. 

Fromage. 
StUton. 
Ti^,^s*    f  PommesdeTim 


Note. — ^The  pine-apple  fritters  in  this  Menu  may  be  made  from  tinned  pioe-app^ 
which  answers  ver^  well  for  this  purpose,  as  also  for  comp6tes  and  other  Sfreet  disbes 
The  ices  served  might  be  either  Tanilla  or  strawberry. 


2.                fiHtnVU  {English.) 

•^^ 

tiiy. 

Cost. 

mentu  (Fri«i 

* 
366 

5Pts. 

S,d. 

3  10 

Oz-tail  Soup. 

Potage  de  Queue  de  Bitd 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders, 
Oyster  Sauce. 

436 
75a 

6  lbs. 
2  turs. 

3    6 
5    0 

Cabillaud, 
Sauce  aux  Hultres. 

Chicken  Patties. 
Beef  Olives. 

1342 
94S 

12 
12 

4    0 
3    0 

Petits  Pitte  de  Volaifle. 
Olives  de  Boeuf. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1097 

I  joint 

9    0 

Gigot  de  Moutoo. 

Woodcock. 

1421 

dbixYls 

12    0 

B^casses. 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

Omelette  Souffle. 

Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream. 

1911 

2032 
ZOII 

4  dish. 
2  dish. 
I  mid. 

2  0 

3  0 
2    0 

Omelette  Souffle. 
Gelee  i  la  Creine  FoueUcf 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

2  dish. 

I     0 

Pailles  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetabim  \          Potatoes. 

with  joint  ]   Brussels  Sprouts. 

i6ot 
1548 

4  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

0  4 

1  4 

Ligumes  j  chcuxdeBntxiUr 

2  10    of 



Not».— Some  small  appMisans  wotdd  impiovB  the  above  Menu,  givien  before  tix 
soup,  such  as  oysters  or  caTiare  craiitons  (see  Recipe  Ka  3079);  and  a  saddie  mip^ 
take  the  place  of  the  leg  of  matton  with  advantage. 


Menus  for  November.  1425 

3176.— DIKNSRS   FOR   SIGHT  PSRSONS.--NOVSMB£B. 


r/          fUtnuAEngiish,) 

ir«dp« 
Nor 

Qiun- 
tity. 

CottT 

;0lt(ntt«    {French.) 

3079 

2  dish. 

s.  a. 

I  6 

Caviare. 

Caviare. 

Partridge  Soup. 

368 

3Jpts. 

4  5 

Potage  aux  Perdreaux. 

Filleted  Soles, 

558 

2  fish 

36 

Filets  de  Soles  Frits. 

Financiire  Sauce. 

710 

2  turs. 

2  6 

Sauce  Financi&re. 

Curried  Prawns. 

60Z 

I  dish 

3  6 

Crevettes  k  I'lndieime. 

Salmi  of  Larks. 

1365 

I 

5  0 

Salmis  d'Alouettes. 

Rumpsteak  and 
Oyster  Sauce. 

877 
752 

3  lbs. 

JSO 

[                 Rumpsteak, 
I          Sauce  aux  Huttres. 

Pheasants. 

1406 

2  birds 

60 

Faisans, 

Vanilla  Souffl6. 

2046 

z 

3  0 

Souffl6  k  la  Vanille. 

Wine  Jelly. 

1959 

I 

2  6 

Gel6e  au  Vin. 

Ices. 

8 

2  0 

Claces. 

Vegetables  ]        Potatoes, 
with  Steak!        Chipped. 

X602 

3  lbs. 

0  3 

r  i-»,aM^«   i  Potntnes  de  lerre. 
Legumes  |         ^^.^^^ 

1608 

3  lbs. 

^  ^ 

227 

2.                ^entt.  {English.) 

Raclpe 
Now 

^^• 

ATcr-ge 
Cost. 

fUtnn.  {French.) 

Oyster  Soup. 

398 

3ipts. 

J.rf. 
6  2 

—4 — 

Potage  aux  Huttres. 

Pried  Filleted  Soles. 

558 

2  fish 

2  6 

Filets  de  Soles  Frits. 

Sharp  Sauce. 

71X 

X  tur. 

09 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

10x9 

I  dish 

3  6 

Cdtelettes  de  Veau. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 

1355 

S 

2  0 

Croquettes  de  Volaille. 

Sirioin. 

924 

X  joint 

8  0 

Aloyau. 

Snipe. 

14x2 

8  birds 

X2  0 

B^cassines. 

Anchovies. 

2075 

8 

I  6 

Anchois. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

2021 

xdish 

2  0 

Omelette  aux  Confitures. 

Lemon  Cream. 

2002 

I  mid. 

2  0 

Cr6me  au  Citron. 

Cheese  Souffl6. 

2046 

I 

2  0 

SouAl^  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables  \      Potatoes, 
with  joint  f  Brussels  Sprouts, 

Z602 

3  lbs. 

0  3 

r  A^^M»   i   Fommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes   \choux de BruxeUes. 

X548 

3lbs.' 

0  9 

1_3_5_ 

3.               fUtnn.  {English.) 

Rcdpe 
Nor 

my. 

Aver'sfe 

COSL 

$.  d. 

fUtnUAFrench.) 

■f 

Flemish  Soup. 

305 

3jpts. 

4    0 

Soupe  k  la  Flamande. 

BriU. 

430 

xfish 

3    6 

Barbue. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

729 

2  turs. 

3    0 

Sauce  Homard. 

Oyster  Patties. 

516 

8  pats. 

I  xo 

Petits  P&t6s  aux  Huttres. 

Beef  CoUops. 

945 

8 

2    6 

Escalopes  de  Boeuf. 

L«g  of  Mutton. 

1097 

z  joint 

7    6 

GigotdeMouton. 

Partridges. 

1405 

4  birds 

8    0 

Perdreaux. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

x8oo 

z 

Z    6 

Ponding  au  Citron. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

1965 

z 

2    6 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

2606 

zdish 

0    6 

Biscuits  de  Fromage. 

VegetabUs  \      Potatoes, 
with  joint  \  Mashed  Turnips. 

16x3 

3  lbs. 

0    3 

r>M/M.^«  J  Pommes  ds  Terrel- 
Ligumes  i          ^^^^ 

3  lbs. 

0    9 

I  15  xo 

X426 


Bills  of  Fare. 

3177.— DINMXBS  FOB  SIX  FBBSOKS.— HOTEMBEB. 


I.  0LtnVU  {English.) 

App^tisans. 

Cray-fish  Soup. 

FUlots  of  Turbot 

with  Cream  Sauce. 

Smelts. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Riseolettes  of  Hare. 

Truffled  Capon. 

Farced  Olives. 

Snipe. 

Foie  Gras  Salad. 

Iced  Nesselrode  Padding. 

Angels  on  Horseback. 

Vegetables  ...   Potatoes, 


^^ 

^ 

Avcr'£« 
Cocc 

Lit 

I  dish 

X  5 

392 

2iptS. 

50 

576 

albs. 

30 

55a 

xldoz. 

2  6 

1023 

X 

36 

1425 

6 

2  0 

2968 

X  bird 

76 

2087 

18 

09 

1412 

6 

12  0 

1627 

z 

08 

1788 

I 

56 

2078 

12 

2  0 

1602 

2  lbs. 

•  0  2 

1 

260 

I 

App^tisans. 

Potage  d'Ecreviases. 

Filets  deToziiOt 

k  la  Cr&me. 

Eperlans. 

Noiz  de  Veau  Bard^. 

Rissolettes  de  Lerrast 

Chaponneau  Piqa6  aox  TtiK@e& 

Olives  Farcies. 

Bteassines. 

Salade  an  Foie  Gias. 

Ponding  k  la  Nesselrode  Glscee 

Hnltres  k  U  EHable. 
Ligumes  ...  Pommes  de  Ttrrs, 


2.                0ltnU*  {EngHsh.) 

Redpe 

tity. 

Airv-ge 
Cost. 

^(tttt.    (Frwrf.) 

l,d. 

Ox  Tail  Sonp. 

366 

2jptS. 

4    6 

Potage  de  Queues  de  BoRil 

Cod, 

435 

3  lbs. 

z    6 

Cabiliaud. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

752 

z  tur. 

2     0 

Sauce  aux  Hultres. 

Fricasseed  Calfs  Head. 

XOX7 

X  dish 

2     0 

Fricaas6e  de  T&te  de  Veao. 

Mutton  Cutlets            ) 
and  Spinach.              j 

X128 

zdish 

a    6 

C6telettes  de  Moatoa 
auz  Epinards. 

1630 

Chickens. 

X304 

2  birds 

1% 

Poulets  Rods. 

Ham. 

xxgx 

z 

Jambcm. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

2021 

2 

2    0 

Omelettes  aux  Confitures. 

Blancmange. 

1945 

z  mid. 

2    0 

Blancmanger. 

Stilton. 

2590 

lib. 

0    9 

Stilton. 

Vegetables     )       Potatoes, 
with  Chickens  f       BrocoH, 

X613 

2  lbs. 

0    2 

r  .^MtfM^*  i  Powunes  de  Terrt. 
istgumes   ^        ChouJUmr. 

X547 

2hds. 

0    6 

X  8  zx 

3-               tSLtnVU  (English.) 

-^issr 

Aver'ga 
Cost 

iHentu  (FrwidL 

■!■ 

$.d. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

3ZO 

alpts. 

I  zo 

Potage  au  MacarooL 

Baked  Haddocks. 

480 

a  fish 

2     0 

Merlus  Roti. 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

,506 

6 

2     0 

Cotelettes  de  Homaid 

Beef  Rissoles. 

947 

6 

z    0 

Rissoles  de  Bceul 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1097 

z  joint 

7    6 

Gigot  de  MoutOD. 

Grouse. 

1395 

3  birds 

6    0 

Coqs  de  Bruy^re. 

Apple  Fritters. 

X929 

zdish 

z    6 

Beignets  de  Pommes. 

1980 

z  mid. 

a    0 

Crftme  au  Chocolat. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

zdish 

0    6 

Failles  de  Parmesan. 

VegetalOes   \     Potatoes, 
withjoini    J     sprouts. 

16x3 

albs. 

0    a 

i^egumes  |         ^^^ 

1549 

albs. 

0    6 

X  5    0 

8178.-DINNER  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS.— NOVSMBER. 


JVo^.<-Tbt  umU  ptlm  In  Um  otaut  of  tUi  Ubl«  ii  a  good  labitUntt  for  flowora. 


1428.  Bills  of  Fare. 

3179.— FAMILY  DINNBRS  FOB  NOYSHBEB* 
No.  1. 

SUNDAY.— Mulligatawny  soup.— Boiled  leg  of  mattoo,  caper  laace ;  BniB& 
spraats,  potatoes. — Cabinet  pudding. 

Monday. — Roast  fowls,  ham,  cold  mutton,  vegetables,  salad. — Froit  tart  made 
from  bottled  fruit,  custard. 

'    TUESDAY.— Brill,  oyster  sauce.— Rissoles  of  mutton,  steak  and  kidney  pie^ 
Charlotte  Rnsse. 

Wednesday — Ox-tail  soup.— Curried  chicken,  roast  loin  of  matton,  f^& 
tables. — Cheese  ramequins. 

Thursday.— Soles  souchee.— Cold  mutton,  pheasants,  vegetables. — Macarcai 
and  pins-apple. 

Friday. — Cod  cutlets  and  Tartarc  sauce.— Salmi  of  pheasants,  haricot  mottos, 
vegetables.— ^Jam  tart. 

i   Saturday.  —  Macaroni  soup. —Stewed  fillet  of  bee^  v^^tables. — Sweet 
omelette. 

No.  2. 

Sunday.— Roast  sirloin  of  beef,  horseradish  sauce,  mashed  turnips,  poutoes 
— Bullace  tart,  ground  rice  pudding. — Cheese. — Dessert. 

Monday.— White  soup.-^Cold  beef,  beetroot,  pickles,  mashed  potatoes.— ^Brovs 
bread  pudding. 

Tuesday. — Beef  coUops,  made  from  cold  beef,  potatoes. — P^utridges,  bc&i 
sauce. — Stewed  prunes  and  cornflour  custard. 

^  Wednesday.- Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  parsnips,  potatoes. — Oraog; 
fritters. 

Thursday.- Pea  soup,  fried  croutons.^Cold  mutton,  beetroot,  potatoes.— 
Lemon  pudding. 
Friday. — Stewed  eels.— Mutton  pie,  potatoes. — Sultana  pudding. 

Saturday.— Pork  chops  and  onions  fried.— Sultana  pudding  cnt  in  slices  aad 
warmed  with  a  little  butter.  — Cheese,  salad. 


3180.— LITTLE  DINNSBS  FOR  NOVEKBER. 

{Very  economical.) 

Sunday.— Leg  of  mutton,  roasted,  savoy,  potatoes.— Plain  plnm  pndding.— 
Cheese. 

Monday.— A  few  slices  of  the  mutton  broiled,  cold  mutton,  fried  potatoes.— 
Remains  of  plum  pudding  fried,  baked  rfce  pudding. 

Tuesday. — Soup  made  with  bones. — Carried  mutton,  potatoes. — Cheese. 
Wednesday.— Rabbit  pie,  potatoes.— Apples  and  rice. 

Thursday. — Small  joint  of  roast  beef,  mashed  turnips,  potatoes,  Yorkshire 
pudding. — Cheese. 

Friday. — Fresh  herrings,  baked. — Cold  bee^  beetroot,  mashed  potatoes. 
f^ATURDAY.— Ragout  of  remains  of  cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes.— Sago  pudding. 


Menus  fof  Novembeft  t^2q 

dl8i.— KITdHEN  DINNERS  £*OR  NOVfiMBliiR. 

DINNER  FOR  TWELVE  SERVANTS, 
^oast  pork,  apple  sauce,  greens,  potatoes. — Roly-poly  jam  pudding,  sago  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 
Roast  round  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  savoy,  potatoes.— Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Soap  made  from  bones  of  meat  and  game.— Fried  steak  and  onions,  potatoes.- 

Rice  padding. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Hashed  mutton,  small  meat  pie,  potatoes. — Boiled  lemon  padding. 

Dinner  for  Two  Servants. 
Joint  from  dining-room  luncheon,  vegetables. — Currant  pudding. 


3182.-VIiaETARIAN  DINNERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Lentil  Soup. 

Maize-meal  Porridge. 

Forcemeat  Fritters. 

Potato  Pie. 

Fried  Cabbage. 

Lentil  Rissoles. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

Macaroni  and  Tomatoes. 

Apple  Tart 

Jam  Tart 

Tapioca  and  Milk. 

Cheese  Sandwiches. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  6d»  for  six  • 
persons.                            I 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  for  siic 
persons. 

3I83.-QniCKLY  PRE] 

?ARED 

DINNERS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

No.  1. 

No.  of 

No.  2. 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

MoUigatawney  Soup. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Broiled  Mutton  Chops. 
Fried  Potatoes. 

XO78 
x6o8 

Pork  Cutlets, 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

n/6 

Wild  Duck. 

1392 

Snipe. 

1412 

Comp6te4>f  Pine-apple. 

Apple  Fritters. 

1929 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

' 

NoU, — If  no  made  0oup  is  at  hand  for  either  of  these  dinners,  tinned  soup  may  be 
substituted,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  little  wine  or  sauce.  The  potatoes  could  be  cold 
ones  fried  or  mashed,  the  latter  warmed  in  the  oven  afterwards.  The  compete  of  pine- 
apple la  made  from  tinned  fruit,  with  liqueur  or  wine. 


X430  Bills  of  Fare. 

3184.— DINNSRS  FOR  EIOHTEBK  FEB80N8.    BECEMBIII 


I. 


01  tnXU  {English.) 


Caviare. 

Clear  Game  Soup. 

lohn  Dofv. 
Filleted  Soles. 
Tartare  Sauce. 

Salmi  of  Wild  Duck. 
Chicken  Cream. 

Prawns  in  Aspic 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Roast  Ducks. 

Snipe. 

Faroed  Olives. 

Benedictine  Souffle. 

Golden  Telly. 

Iced  Nesselrode  Pudding. 

Diablotins. 

VegitabUs  \  Potatoes, 

with  joint  )   BrusseU  Sprouts. 


^vS* 

V 

t.d. 

2  0 

2079 

3  dish. 

367^ 

7pts. 

10  6 

460 

558 

783 

3  fish 
5  fish 
3  turs. 

9  0 
6  6 
z  6 

I4«3 
1338a 

3  dish. 
3  dish. 

13  0 
12  0 

662 

2  dish. 

56 

Z096 

X  joint 

14  0 

1291 

2birds 

70 

14x2 

18 

270 

2087 

rtdoz. 

30 

2046 

2mids 

2 

90 

4  0 
IX  0 

3  dish. 

36 

1602 
1548 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

06 

I  6 

6 

19  6 

0ltnXLiJPrmk\ 


Caviare. 

Consonun6  deGibier. 

Doret. 

Filets  de  Soles  Frits, 

Saoce  Tartare. 

Salmis  de  Canards  SaTmfes 
Cr^me  de  Volaille. 

Crevettes  en  Aspic 

Hanche  de  Moofoo. 

CanetottS. 

Bteassxnes. 

Olives  Faxdes. 

Souffle  de  Benedidioe. 
Gel6e  Dorfee. 
Pouding  i  la  Nesselrode  Gucet 

Diablotins. 

_  .  (     Pommes  di  Tim. 

Ligumes  |  choux  de  Bruxslks. 


^ot4.— The  prawns  in  this  Menu  should  be  shelled  and  slightly  seasoned  «-• 
Mueeze  of  lemon  apd  cayenne.  They  are  then  moulded,  in  the  same  way  as  tm^ 
moulded  in  jelly,  in  aspic.  Small  moulds  should  be  used,  and  when  tuned  oots&oo*. 
be  garnished  with  cress  or  parsley.  ^ 


fin  tnU.  {English.) 

Gravy  Soup. 

BriU. 
Shrimp  Sauce. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 
Stewed  Pigeons. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Partridges. 

Salad. 

Plum  Pudding. 
Maraschino  Jelly. 

Stilton  Cheese. 

VegetabUs  \         Potatoes.- 
with  joint  )    Mashed  Turnips. 


«sgr 


I 


353 

430 

774 

511 
1320 

1097 

1405 

2094 

1834 
2006 

2590 
1602 
1643 


QuM- 


7pt8. 

2  fish 

3  turs. 

x8 
9  birds 

I  joint 

9  birds  18  o 

2  o 

56 
50 

X  6 

06 
X  6 


2 
2mlds 

lib. 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 


s.  d, 

36 

70 

X  6 

9  o 
9  o 

86 


3  X2  6 


filltnu.{Fr^^ 

Bouillon. 

Baxbue. 
Sauce  auz  Crevettes. 

HuttresAUPoulette. 

Pigeons  en  CompAw* 

Gigot  de  MoDtoo. 

Perdreaox. 

Salade. 

Pouding  k  la  Vslentia. 
Gel6e  au  Marasqnifl' 

Stilton. 
PommesdeTerrt. 

Navtts. 


Ligumes  | 


orooeio 


^oi#.— A  plain  salad  may  take  the  place  of  the  Russian  one,  if  P»«^«"*^/.^^^ 
hich  only  anchovies  are  introduced.    Ices  would  make  a  nice  addition  to  th»  oinw»' 


Which  only 


Menus  far  December.  1431 

3185.-DINNEBS  FOB  TWELTX  PEBSONS.-DXCEMBS:r 


I.                §AtnViAEngU$h,) 

Recipe 
No. 

XT 

A^^ 

0ltnU.  {French.) 

%'   ■ 

Soup. 

Mulligatawney. 

Julienne. 

362 
307 

5pts. 
3ipta. 

s.d. 
4  5 
3  2 

Potage. 

Soupe  de  I'lnde. 

JuUenne. 

Fish, 
John  Dory,  Dutch  Sauce. 

460 

3  fish 
3doz. 

76 
46 

Poissons. 

Filets  de  Doret,Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Eperlans. 

EntrUt. 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken. 

Rissolettes  of  Hare. 

X339 
1425 

2  dish. 

90 
5  0 

^  Entries. 
Chaudfroid  de  Volaille. 
Rissolettes  de  LiSvre. 

Roast. 

Sirloin. 

Pheasants. 

924 
1406 

I  joint 
abirds 

86 
90 

Rotis. 
Aloyau. 
Faisans. 

Swuts. 

Orauige  FVitters. 

Benedictina  Cream. 

Ices. 

ao27 
1024 

2  dish, 
la 

3  0 
50 
30 

Entremets. 

Beignets  d'Oranges. 

Cr6me  k  la  Benedictine. 

Glaoes. 

VigetabUs  \        Potatoes, 
with  joint   [  Brusssis  sprouts. 

1603 
1548 

4  lbs. 

04 

I  4 

r  i«*.^^^    i     Pommes  de  Terre. 
Ligumes   |  choux  de  BruxeUes. 

339 

Note.'-The  benedictine  cream,  coming  last  of  the  sweets  in  the  Menu,  might  be  iced 
and  the  ices  omitted,  if  it  were  wished  to  shorten  the  dinner. 


2.               tSltnVU  {English.) 

Redpe 
NaT 

Quan- 
tity. 

Arer'ge 
Cost. 

fiHttiUAFrench.) 

c    d 

Clear  Game  Soup. 

351 

5Pts. 

X  8 

Consomm6  ^e  Gibier. 

Stewed  Eels. 

462 

4  lbs. 

50 

AnguiUes  k  la  Cr^me. 

Rissolettes  of  Hare. 
Curried  Veal. 

1425 

10x8 

12 

2  dish. 

4  0 
30 

Rissolettes  de  Levraut 
Veau  au  kari. 

Sirloin, 
Horseradish  Sauce. 

924 
717 

X  joint 
xipt. 

90 
I  0 

Aloyau, 
Sauce  Raifort 

WUd  Duck. 

1392 

3bird& 

6  0 

Canards  Sauvages. 

Golden  Pudding. 
Mince  Pies. 

1780 
1821 
1945 

2 
12 

2mlds 

36 
2  6 
4  0 

Ponding  d'Or. 

Mince  Pies. 

Blancmanger. 

Celery  Salad. 

2 

2  0 

Salade  de  C6leri. 

Vegetables  \  Potatoes, 
withjoint  \    Brocoli. 

1613 
1547 

4  lbs. 
4hds. 

0  4 

1  0 
230 

ri«.«^,  J   Pommes  de  Terr  A' 
Ugumes  1          Choujleur. 

lfote.^The  celery  salad  in  the  above  Menu  is  very  nice  made  with  equal  quantities 
of  celery,  stilton  cheese  and  rather  sour  apple,  all  chopped  finely  and  dressed  sparingly 
with  a  good  mayoimaise  sauce. 


1432 

BiUs  of  . 

Vare. 

3186.-DnmBRS  FOR  ICiaHT  PBRS0N8.-DBCEMB1SR.          • 

I.                 0l€n\L  {English.) 

Recip*.  Quan-    Arerge 
'    No.    •     Hty.        Cost. 

;Weiltl*  (F"«^.' 

■1- 

■'                    l.d. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

1  359    3J  Pts.   4    3 

Potage  de  T^te  <te  Vetn 

Turbot. 

1  572    z  fish '  10    0 

Turbot, 

Lobster  Saqoe. 

,  729   2  turs.|  2    6 

Sauce  Homard. 

Vol-au-veot  of  Oysten. 

1  600    I  dish  1  6    6 

Vol-au-ventamHnttres. 

Salmi  of  Larks. 

1365   I  dish'  4    6 

Salmis  d'Aloaettts. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

X107   ijointj  9    c 

SeUe  de  Moolw. 

Pheasants. 

■1406  ;2birds|  6    0 

Faisans. 

Farced  Olives. 

'2087 

adoz.    I    6 

Olives  Faraies. 

Cura(;oa  Souffle. 

2046 

I       3    0 

Soufil6  an  Cur^oa. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

1980 

I  mid.  2    6 

Cr£me  au  ChocoUL 

Diablotins. 

1 

sdish.  2    0 

Diablotins. 

Vegetables  )          Potatoes, 
with  joint  )   Brussels  Sprouts, 

1 
1613 

3  lbs.    0    3 

Ti„umM^    f  PommesdtTent. 
uegumes   \cjumx ie Brud:^ 

1548 

__ 

3  lbs.    0    9 

2 

_"_._9 



a.               0ltnU.  {English.) 

Recipe 

Nor 

tity. 

Avcr'se 
Cost. 

fUtWL  {Frml' 

■I- 

%.d. 

— •— 

Caviare. 

2079  ^2  dish. 

I     6 

Caviare. 

Porie  of  Wood  Pigeons. 

370  bj  pU. 

4    8 

Purte  de  Ramier. 

BoUed  Filleted  Sole8.Cieam  Sauce 

536  !  2  fish  !  3   0 

Soles  &  U  Crftme. 

Smelts. 

552  l2doz.i  3    0 

Minced  Fowl. 

1362  1 1  dish'  4    0 

Boudins  k  U  Reine. 

Hashed  Grouse. 

1436  1 1  dish'  4    6 

Salmis  de  Coqs  de  Bnijert. 

Ruropsteak 

877  laibs-j  3  6 

Rumpsteakt 

and  Oyster  Sauce. 

752  j2turs.'  4    0 

Sauce  aux  Hnttres. 

Partridges. 

1405  .4birdsi  8    0 

Salad. 

1627  '      I     1  I    0 

Salade. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

1965 

I       '2     0 

Charlotte  Rnsse. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

2004 

xmld. 

2     0 

Gelte  an  Citroo. 

Angels  on  Horseback. 

2078 

2doz. 

4    0 

Anges  en  Cbevinx. 

Vegetables    )       Potatoes. 
withSteeik  \        Fried. 

1602    3  lbs. 

0    3 

r^«^«    i  PommesdiTtm. 
Legumes   1           p.^„ 

1608 

3  lbs.  1  0    5 
2  5  10 

3.                 0ltntL  {English.) 

Redpe!  Quan- 

Arer'ge 
Cost 

0LtMAPr»^' 

%.d. 

.fm 

Mulligatawney  Soup. 

362    3J  pts. 

3  2 

Soupe  denude. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders, 

436  !  4  lbs. 

3  0 

Cabillaud. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

752    2  turs.     3  0 

Sauce  aoz  Hultzes. 

Sweetbreads  en  Caisse. 

2904  '  I  dish!    3  6 

RisdeVeau  en  Caisse. 

Beef  Rissoles. 

947 

8     1    ao 

Rissoles  deBoml. 

Roast  Turkey, 

1333 

z  bird,    9  0 

EHndonneau  Koti. 

Ham. 

1 191 

1170 

Jambon. 

Black  Game. 

I39X 

Coqs  de  Bnqi^rB. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

1800 

I     i    iX» 

Ponding  au  Citroo. 

Banana  Fritters. 

1972 

I  dish  t    2  0 

Beignets  de  Buiaoes. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2593 

I  dish 

06 

Pailles  de  Parmesan. 

Vegetables     )       Potatoes, 
tfHth  Turkey.  ]         Savcy, 

1602 
1550 

3  lbs. 

X 

0  3 

0  3 

202 

/Arv-,^.    (  PommesdtTim- 
Legumes   -^          ^^. 

Menus  for  DeCembey* 

8187.— DINNBRS  FOB  SIX  PERSON&— DEd^AftBSR 


1433 


X.           fiHtnn.  {English,) 

Redpe 

Quail, 
tity. 

^^s?- 

fiHtnVU  {French.) 

2071 

z  dish 

s.d, 
I  0 

, 

Caviare. 

Caviare. 

Lobster  Soup. 

396 

2jptS. 

ihsh 

4  5 

Bisque  de  Homard. 

Tench  Stewed  with  Wine. 

569 

30 

Tanche  au  Vin  Blanc. 

Partridge  Cream. 

1338a 

z  mid. 

30 

Cr6me  de  Perdreauz. 

P&ti  de  Foia  Gras. 

2082 

I  p4t6 

76 

Pit6  de  Foie  Gras. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1107 

I  joint 

8  6 

Selle  de  Mouton. 

Snipe. 

1412 

2  birds 

6  0 

B^cassines. 

Anchovy  Salad. 

ao94 

I  dish. 

z  6 

Salade  auz  Anchois. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

1739 

z 

2  6 

Ponding  ^  la  ValenUa. 

Benedictmelcod  Souffle. 

2046 

z  mid. 

36 

Souffl6  Glac6  k  la  Benedictine. 

Diablotins. 

z  dish. 

2  0 

Diablotins. 

Vegetables  \         Potatoes, 
with  Joint  )   Brussels  Sprouts, 

1605 

2  lbs. 

0  2 

r  ttf^imiM*   i    Potntnes  de  Tetrt. 
i^igumes   j  choux  de  BruxelUs. 

1548 

2  lbs. 

0  6 

237 

2.                 0LenVU  {English.) 

Redpe 

Nor 

Quan- 
tky. 

Avcr'grc 
Ccwt. 

^entU  {French,) 

s,d. 

— »• — 

Mulligatawney  Soup. 

362 

2iptS. 

2  6 

Soupe  de  Tlnde. 

Brill, 

430 

zfish 

3  0 

Barbue, 

Lob9ter  Sauce. 

729 

z  tur. 

2  0 

Sauce  Homard* 

Pheasant  CuUets. 

143a 

z  dish 

36 

Filets  de  Faisan. 

Rumpsteak 

877 

z  dish 

3  0 

Bifteck. 

and  Oyster  Sauce. 

752 

z  tur. 

4  0 

Sauce  aux  Huitres. 

1333 

z  bird 

76 

Dindonneau  Roti. 

Boiled  Tozigue. 

938 

I 

36 

Langue  de  Boeuf. 

Noyeau  Cream. 

20Z0 

z  mid. 

2  6 

Cr^me  au  Noyeau. 

Mince  Pies. 

I82Z 

6 

z  0 

Mince  Pies. 

Celery  Salad. 

z 

0  8 

Salade  de  C^leri. 

Vegetables      )    Potatoes, 
with  Turkey,  )      Savoy, 

Z605 
1550 

2  lbs. 

z 

0  2 
0  3 

r  j««..,*a  i  Pommes  de  Terre. 
^'^^«'""   i           Chou. 

I  137 

3.               ^tnVU  {English,) 

Recipe 
NoT 

Quan. 
tity. 

Averge 
Cost. 

1  // 

fiHtntL  {French.) 

■t 

■I- 

Oxtail  Soup. 

366 

2i  ptS.       2  0 

Soupe  de  T£te  de  Boeuf. 

Soles  with  Cream  Sauce. 

556 

2  fish      3  0 

Soles  k  la  Cr^me. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Z635 

6          I  3 

Tomates  Farcies. 

Beef  Olives. 

948 

6          z  6 

Olives  de  Boeuf. 

Loin  of  Mutton. 

ZO98 

I  joint     4  0 

Longe  de  Mouton. 

Teal. 

1415 

3  birds'    6  0 

Sarcelles. 

Orange  Fritters. 

2027 

z  dish     3  0 

Beignets  d'Oranges. 

Plum  Puddmg. 

1835 

X     1    2  6 

Pouding  k  la  Valentia. 

Cheese  Salad. 

z     ,08 

Salade  au  Fromage. 

Vegetables  )     Potatoes/ 
with  joint   )     Spinach, 

Z602 

Z630 

2  lbs. 
2  lbs.* 

0  2 
0  6 

ri*M«^.  i  Pommes  de  Terre, 
Ugumes  1        Epinards, 

X  3  7 

sisa-DnmsB  for  itvtelvx  fsrsom&-dsgsicbeil 


^ofr.— Thit  dinner  is  suiuble  for  a  Christmas  one. 


Menus  for  December:  1435 

3189.-FAMILY  DINKSBS  FOR  DEOEMBEB. 

No.  1. 

Sunday .<-Mock  turtle  soup.— Roast  ribs  of  beef,  boued  and  rolled,  Brussels 
sprouts,  potatoes. — Mince  pies,  jelly. 

Monday.— Pea    soup. — Cold    beef,    salad,    mashed    potatoes. — Pheasants.—  . 
Macaroni  cheese. 

Tuesday.— Cod  and  oyster  sauce.— Salmi  of  pheasants.— Stewed  beef  and 
vegetables,  potatoes.— Fig  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Ox-cheek  soup.— Saddle  of  mutton,  Brussels  sprouts,  potatoes.— 
Lemon  pudding. 

Thursday. — Oyster  soup. — ^Cold  mutton,  beetroot,  mashed  potatoes. — Snipe. 
— Cheese. 

FRlDAY.^Fried  Soles. — ^Roast  loin  of  pork,  greens,  potatoes. — Cabinet  pudding. 

Saturday.— Soup.— Mutton  rissoles,  cold  pork,  salad,  mashed  potatoes. — Cold 
pudding  warmed,  with  wine  sauce. 

No.  2. 

Sunday. — Roast  turkey,  sausages,  greens,  potatoes. — Plum  pudding,  mince 
pies.— Cheese.  — Dessert . 

Monday.— Oyster  soup.— Beef  olives. — Cold  turkey,  mashed  potatoes.— -Slices 
of  cold  plum  pudding,  baked  in  a  custard. 

Tuesday. — Fried  soles. — Boiled  mutton,  turnips,  potatoes,  caper  sauce. — 
Apple  charlotte. 

Wednesday.— Croquettes  of  turkey.— Cold  mutton  hashed,  fried  potatoes.— 
Marmalade  pudding. 

Thursday.— Roast  beef,  horseradish  sauce,  greens,  potatoes.— Baked  batter 
pudding,  with  apples. 

Friday. — Cod's  head  and  shoulders,  oyster  sauce. — Cold  beef,  bciked  potatoes, 
beetroot. — Mince  pies. 

Saturday.— Mulligatawny  soup.— Ragout  of  cold  beef,  potatoes.— Mansfield 
pudding. 

3190.— LITTLE  DINNEBS  FOR  DEGEMBEH. 

{Very  economical.) 

Sunday.— Boiled  beef,  carrots,  potatoes,  suet  dumplings.— Baked  apple 
pudding. 

Monday.— Pea  soup. — Cold  beef,  pickles,  potatoes.— Rice  pudding. 

Tuesday. — Baked  fresh  herrings.— Bubble  and  squeak.— Roly  poly  treacle 
pudding. 

Wednesday.— Roast  leg  of  pork,  apple  sauce,  savoy,  potatoes.— Cheese. 

Thursday.— Vegetable  soup.— Cold  pork,  pickles,  baked  potatoes.— Boiled 
bread  pudding. 

Friday.— Curried  pork,  rice,  mashed  potatoes.— Boiled  apple  dumplings. 

Saturday.— Irish  stew,  made  from  scrag  of  mutton.— Baked  currant  pudding. 


1436  BilhofFare. 

3101.-KIT0HEH  BINHISBS  FOB  DEOSICBSB 
Dinner  for  Twelve  Servants. 
Roast  goose,  apple  sauce,  greens,  potatoes. — ^Plain  plum  pudding,  rice  puddzag 

Dinner  for  Eight  Servants. 

Soup  made  from  bones  and  trimmings,  with  small  suet  dumplings. — ^Roost  I^c: 

mutton,  vegetables. — Cheese. 

Dinner  for  Six  Servants. 
Fish  pie  made  from  cold  fish. — Toad  in  the  hole,  cold  meat,  potatoes.--Boikd 

api^  pudding. 

Dinner  for  Four  Servants. 
Beef-steak  pudding,  potatoes. — Cheese  and  celery. 

DINNER  FOR  Two  SERVANTS. 
Legs  of  turkeys  hashed,  potatoes. — ^Mince  pies. 


3192.    VEGISTAIUAN  DIKNSRS  FOR  DISGSSMBEH. 

No.  1. 

NO.  2. 

VegeUble  Soap. 

Pea  Soup. 

Croquettes  of  Hominy. 

VegeUble  Goose. 

Potato  Sanders. 

Koroemcat  Fritters. 

Bean  Croquettes. 

V^Cetable  Pie. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Savoury  Rice. 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

Mince  Pies. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  for  six 
persons. 

Average  cost  of  this  dinner,  5s.  fcr  six 
persons. 

3193.    QUTOKI.T  PRBPAKISD  DTNNERS  FOR  DISOKirBKR. 

No.  L 

No.  of 
Recipe. 

No.  2. 

NaoT 

Ox-Uil  Soup. 

Baked  Minced  Mutton. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

Plovers. 

Celery  Salad. 

Comp6te  of  Fruit. 

1069 
1613     1 

1409 

Caviare. 

Cod  Cutlets. 

t    Poached  Eggs  and  Cold  Meat 

TeaL 

Foie  Gras  Salad. 

Trifie. 

1083 
1415 

Time  lor  this  dinner,  i  hour. 

Time  for  this  dinner,  40  mins.  1 

ATo/*.— The  ox-tail  soup  in  No.  i  Menu  is  a  tinned  one,  but  given  a&y  stock  at  hai^ 
one  with  compressed  vegetables  might  be  substituted.  The  compdte  can  be  made 
from  oranges,  mixed  in  a  little  syrup  add  liqueur,  with  a  few  slices  of  tinned  pea<^ 
or  pine-apple.  To  save  time  in  Menu  No.  3.  the  caviare  coHld  be  spread  00  ssau 
biscuits  instead  of  the  crofttons.    Any  cold  fish  would  serve  for  the  cutlets. 


DINNER  AND  DESSERT  CHINA 
^  VinntrFloitas  --^  Dessert  Plates  -  2  Vepatxxhle  Dishes  _  /  Soup  Tureen  ^  I  Ju^  _  /  Ch«eseDis<\ 
1  kiPoLil.    i  Salts  -  /  Scr-awlcrr^i  Dish  -  /  FruUVish  ^  i  Spoon  Warrr.er - 


8194.— TISH  DINNER  FOR  TWENTY^  PERSONS. 
In  Six  Courses. 


Ist  Course. 

Grayflsh  Soap. 

^r^ 

^ 

1 

1 

!^ 

,5 

' 

Palm, 

h4 

a 

i 

^ 

( 

(>yBter  Soup. 

3i^  Course. 


Lobster  Patties. 


? 

Q 


Palm, 


^  ii 


d 

§ 


Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 


5th  Course. 


Whitebait,  Pried. 


d 

a 


Palm. 


Wbitebalt,  DeyUled. 


2nd  Course. 


Bolea  SoneiiM. 

■>!                             j! 

Q                          d 

*«                        •S 

1! 

Palm. 

11 

!< 

S                  i 

i\ 

Fried  Boles. 

"^ '""""'■'" 

4th  Course. 


6th  Course. 


Salmon. 

s 

«»! 

1 

!^ 

.3 

Il 

• 

Palm. 

i*. 

1 

bt 

i^^wi. 

1 

\A 

I>evllled  Herrings'  Roe. 


*ft 

^ 

§• 

^ 

Q 

3 

• 

Palm. 

^ 

•si 

^ 

^ 

§ 

1 

• 

h, 

Caviare. 

' 

Note.— The  above  will  be  seen  to  be  an  entirely  fish  dinner,  the  various  courses  according  to 
their  character  being  all  represented  by  fish. 


3196.— OAMIB  DINNER  FOR  THIBTY  PERSONS. 


1st  COUfM. 


Ottine  flonp. 

•u 

Fruit. 

•» 

1 

if 

2 

C 

i\ 

g 

Flowers, 

11 

Pur^ 

Fruit, 

g 

1  of  Wood  Flfireon. 

3r>d  Course. 


Eoait  Vonlaon. 


Fruit. 


^  3 

I       Flowers.      2 


Fruit. 
Hare. 


5th  Course. 


5 

1 

Cabinet  Padding. 

1 

g 

1 

Flowers, 

1  f      1 

1 

Iced  Podding. 

2nd  Course. 

k 

pmetBOfWildDw^ 

'S 

i 

g        Fruit,        g 

Flowers, 
2        Fruit,       5 

Cnzxled  OttniA. 

111 


4th  Course. 


Qnails. 

Fruit, 

Flowers.     Flowers, 


Flowers. 


Flowers.     Flowers, 
Fruit. 


WoodoockB. 


6th  Course. 


Pears, 


Dried 
Fruit. 


Oranges. 
Nuts. 
Flowers. 
Nuts. 


Dried 
Fruit. 


Apples.  Pears. 

ilna 


II! 


3! 


1^ 


iVoTf*— This  dinner  is  intended  only  for  the  height  of  the  game  season. 


AFTBRSOON    TEA. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

QENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  TEAS,  WITH  MENUS  FOR 
WEDDINQ,  AT  HOME,  HIGH  TEA  AND  FAMILY  TEAS. 

3106.  Under  the  head  of  **  Teas,'^  how  many  diflferent  meals  are  served  ? 
We  say  "  meals,"  perhaps,  incorrectly,  for  the  afternoon  cup  of  tea  (in  many 
fashionable  houses  the  only  tea  served)  can  scarcely  come  under  this  head  ;  but 
independent  of  this,  we  have  wedding  teas,  high  teas,  "at  home  "  teas,  ordinary 
family  teas,  and  in  some  old-fashioned  places,  whose  inhabitants  have  not  moved 
with  the  times,  still  a  quiet  tea  where  people  are  invited  to  partake  of  such  nice 
things  as  hot  buttered  toast,  tea  cakes,  new  laid  eggs,  and  home-made  preserves 
and  cake.  A  pleasant  meal,  that  is  only  the  precursor  of  a  good  supper,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later  on. 

3197.  Wedding  teas  are  very  much  the  same  thing  as  "  at  home"  teas,  but 
are  as  a  rule  more  crowded  and  less  satisfactory  than  the  latter.  They  are  more 
crowded  for  two  reasons,  one  that  people  ask  so  many  more  to  tea  than  they 
would  have  thought  of  inviting  to  the  now  old-fashioned  wedding  breakfast,  the 
other  that  they  must  all  come  much  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bride  has,  as  a  rule, 
but  a  very  short  time  to  stav.  She  cuts  the  cake,  or  rather  makes  the  first  inci- 
sion, as  at  a  wedding  break&st.  but  there  are  no  speeches  and  but  little  ceremony. 
We  give  an  illustration  showing  the  way  to  lay  a  wedding  tea  and  two  menus 
upon  page  1442. 

3198.  *^ At  Monte''  teas  are  the  teas  served  at  the  large  afternoon 
gatherings  now  so  generally  established  which  hostesses  with  many  csdls  upon  their 
time  and  large  circles  of  acquaintances  find  such  a  useful  form  of  entertainment. 
as  by  the  giving  up  of  one  afternoon  they  can  receive  so  many  guests.  These 
differ  both  as  regards  the  afternoon  arrangement  and  the  tea  itself  from  the  weekly 
"  at  homes,"  which  have  become  institutions  in  so  many  families  both  in  town 
and  country.  Some  entertainment  is  generally  provided,  usually  music,  profes- 
sional singers  and  pianists  being  sometimes  engaged.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
lady  of  the  house  does  not  often  ask  her  amateur  friends  to  give  their  services ; 
but  sometimes  these  friends  contribute  the  music,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  little 
plan  or  programme  beforehand,  arranging  who  should  be  asked  to  perform  and 


1440 


General  Observations  on  Teas. 


BAMBOO  TEA-TABLB. 


apprising  them  of  thd  fact  so  that  thef  may  come  prepared.  The  hostess,  even  if 
she  be  herself  musical,  has  her  time  taken  ap  very  fully  with  receiving  and 
looking  after  her  guests,  and  unless  she  sings  tne  first  son^  or  plays  the  first 
piece  (which  few  amateurs  like  to  do),  should  leave  herself  &ee  to  devote  herself 
to  her  guests.    The  instrumental  pieces  chosen  on  these  occasions  should  not  be 

long  ones,  and  a  good  br^ik  should  be 
made  between  each  song,  solo  or  recita- 
tion for  conversation,  people  going  more 
to  these  entertainments  to  meet  their 
firiends  and  have  a  chat  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  music.  Introductions  are  not  the 
rule  at "  at  homes,"  but  they  can  be  made 
when  there  is  any  necessity.  The  tea  is 
not  served  in  the  drawing-room  as  at 
smaller  "at  homes,"  but  at  a  buffet  in 
the  dining-room,  where  people  go  during 
the  afternoon,  or  sometimes  as  they  leave, 
to  partake  of  the  light  refreshments  pro- 
vided. 

Women-servants,  or  sometimes  hired 
attendants,  do  all  the  work  of  pouring  out 
tea  or  wine  or  handing  sandwiches,  Sbcu, 
unless  gentlemen  bring  refreshments  ior 
ladies  to  where  they  are  seated.  At  the 
buffet,  people  may  help  themselves  or  be 
helped  by  gentlemen  friends  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants. 

3199.  A  weekly  **  At  Home  '*  t^a  is  a  very  simple  afiiur.  It  is  served 
upon  small  tables,  the  servant  before  bringing  it  in  seeing  that  one  is  placed  con- 
veniently  near  his  mistress,  it  being  generally  dispensed  by  her.  No  plates  arc 
given  for  a  tea  of  this  kind,  and 
the  servant  or  servants  after  see- 
ing that  all  is  in  readiness,  leave 
the  room,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  doing  all  the  waiting  that  is 
necessary. 

The  tea  equipage  is  usually 
placed  upon  a  silver  salver,  the 
hot  water  is  in  a  small  silver  or 
china  kettle  on  a  stand,  and  the 
cups  are  small.  Thin  bread  and 
butter,  cake,  and  sometimes  fresh 
iruit  are  all  the  eatables  given. 

3200.  High    tea    may    be 

either  a  substantial  meal  with 
several  courses,  that  is  in  all  but 
a  name  (like  a  first-rate  luncheon) 
a  dinner,  or  It  may  be  with  one  or 
two  little  dishes  of  fish,  poultry, 
game  or  meat,  either  cold  or  rechauffi,  more  like  a  light  and  early  supper. 

In  some  houses  it  is  a  permanent  institution,  quite  taking  the  place  of  late 
dinner,  and  to  many  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  meal,  young  people  preferring  it  to 
dinner,  it  being  a  movable  feast  that  can  be  partaken  of  at  hours  which  will  doc 
interfere  with  tennis,  boating  or  other  amusements,  and  but  little  formality  is 


AFTERNCON    TBA-TABLC. 


Family  Teas.  144  ^ 

heeded.  At  the  usual  high  tea  there  are  probably  to  be  found  one  or  two  small 
hot  dishes,  cold  chickens,  or  game,  tongue  or  ham,  salad,  cakes  of  various  kinds, 
sonoetimes  cold  fruit  tarts,  vnth'cream  or  custard,  and  fresh  fruits  Any  supper 
dish,  however,  can  be  introduced,  and  much  more  elaborate  meals  be  served, 
v^hile  the  tea  and  cofifee  are  relegated  to  the  sideboard  and  wine  only,  in  the 
Avay  of  drink  put  upon  the  table.  In  summer  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  every- 
thing cold  at  a  high  tea. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Oetzman  and  Co.,  London,  for  the  illustrations  of 
the  tea-tables  on  page  1440.  These  are  now  so  generally  in  use  that  they  scarcely 
need  comment,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bamboo  ones  with  the  five 
trays  in  addition  to  the  table  itself,  such  as  those  we  illustrate,  are  most  con- 
venient, as  there  is  so  much  room  for  cups  and  saucers.  They  not  only  serve  for 
the  afternoon  tea,  but  are  most  useful  at  a  high  tea.  where  the  tea  equipage  is  so 
often  absent  from  the  table.  One  of  these  prettv  little  tables  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  would  enable  ner  to  dispense  the  tea  without 
leaving  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  patent  ewer»  illustrated  upon 
pages  1480  and  1481  are  also  specialties  of  Messrs.  Oetzman. 

3201.  Fatnily  teas  most  often  consist  of  cake,  preserve,  sardines,  potted 
meats,  buttered  toast,  tea  cakes  and  fruit,  in  addition  to  the  tea,  coffee, 
and  bread  and  butter.  Watercress  and  radishes  are  nice  accompaniments  in 
summer,  and  these  eminently  feminine  meals  may  be  very  pleasant  ones,  from 
which  the  young  folks  are  never  excluded  by  reason  of  age,  as  they  would  be 
at  a  late  dinner. 

The  hours  for  family  teas  may  vary  in  many  households,  but  are  generally 
governed  by  the  time  of  the  dinner  that  has  preceded  them,  and  the  kind  of 
supper  partaken  of  afterwards.  Where  this  is  ot  a  very  light  character,  such  as 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  slice  of  cake,  or  the  more  homely  glass  of  beer  and  bread 
and  cheese,  a  6  to  7  o'clock  tea  would  not  be  late,  and  a  few  little  savouries 
or  eggs  would  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  bread  and  butter  and  cake  so  generally 
found ;  but  where  a  substantial  supper  is  to  follow  the  tea  the  latter  would  be  of 
a  very  light  description  and  might  oe  served  as  early  as  5  to  6  o'clock. 
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1444  Cmcrat  Observations  on  Tea&^ 

3204.-HiaH  TEAS  FOR  TWELVE  PERSONS -SUMICBB. 


I.               ttiVMU 

•srj. 

§timn. 

S.     d.       ' 

L    i 

Mayonnaise  of  Salmon. 

4        6           ; 

Lobster  Salad. 

4     • 

Fish  JeUy. 

3    o 

Pigeon  Pie, 

4    - 

Cold  Chickens. 

5    o     , 

Cold  Fowls. 

6    c 

Tongue. 

4    6     i 

Ham. 

5    - 

Galantine  of  Veal. 

4    0 

Cucnmber. 

o    - 

SaUul. 

I     0 

Salad. 

o    ( 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

I     0 

Pound  Cake. 

2     t 

J*uy. 

2     6 

Iced  Cake. 

2     6 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

2     6     1 

Raspberries  and  Cream. 

2    5 

Tea,  Coffee. 

2     0      1 

Tea,Coflfae. 

2     C 

I  xo    o    1' 

1 

1    9   c 

.  Noi$,^LAghi  wine,  such  as  claret  or  hock,  should  be  served  at  either  oC  the  abate 
teas  :  sometimes  these  wines  are  made  into  cups,  such  as  champagne-cup,  darcKBC  cr 
cider-cup,  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  wine  itself.  They  should  be  iced  acoard:::^ 
to  the  season,  while  ice  should  find  a  place  upon  the  table.    Fruit  tarts,  cokS,  irt& 


cream  or  custard,  might  be  added. 


HIOH  TEAS  FOR  TWELVE 

PERSONS- WINTRR 

3- 

|llrtiti« 

Average 

4. 

9Attfxu 

Avenie 

COSL 

Fish  Rissoles. 

s.    d. 
I     6 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

4    0 

Hashed  Game. 

2     6 

Mutton  CuUets. 

2    6 

Cold  Turkey. 

5    o 

Cold  Game. 

3   0 

Veal  Pie. 

4    o 

Hashed  Turkey. 

2    0 

Salad. 

t    o 

Sponge-cake  Pudding. 

2     0 

Lemon  Cream. 

3    o 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

t     0 

Pound  Cake. 

2     O      1 

Rice  Cake. 

X    6 

Fruit 

I    6 

Fruit. 

I    6 

Tea.  Coflee. 

I 

2     O 
I      2      6 

Tea,Coflfee. 

2    6 
I      O     0 

iVo/».~Fresh  fniit  is  always  rather  scaioftand  dear  in 
for  \i  will  be  found  in  tinned  pine-apple. 


wialar.  Anezoelleotnibetitvte 


Little  Teas.  1445 

3205.-PAMILY  TEAS. 

MONDAY.-pSliccs  of  bread  and  butter,  and  slices  of  thinly-cut  bread  on 
ieparate  but^  corresponding  dishes  ;  the  latter  are  for  marmalade  or  jam,  or 
loney  spreaoing.  There  are  toany  persotts  who,  whilst  they  |ife  very  fond  of 
hese  sweet  things,  consider  them  quite  na^i^us  ivith  the  a^itioiVA^  Abutter ; 
where  there  are  children,  it  is  a  wasteful,  expensive  method  of  feeding  io;kllow 
t)uttered  ^rea(^  to  be  spread  with  jam,  &c.  A  standard  fami^  cake,  m^-  ^  the 
"  come  ai)4  cut  me  "  kind,  nice  enough  for  the  grown-ups,  axiq  suka^)le:^r  the 
children.  A  rack  of  dry,  crisp  toast,  and  little  glass  dishes  fitted  wiUx^i^oafserTes 
these  are  a  great  ornament  to  a  tea-table),  potted  meat.  Coffee  and  ieaV^T  one 
Dnly  of  these  beverages. 

Tuesday. — ^The  same  dishes,  respecting  bread  and  bread  and  butter;  the 
family  cake,  which  will  still  be  presentable,  perhaps :  two  dishes  of  different 
kinds  of  home-made  small  cakes ;  two  dishes  ot  whatever  fruit  is  in  season  and 
reasonable  in  price  ;  a  box  of  sardines.    Coffee  or  tea,  or  both. 

Wednesday.— Bread,  and  bread  and  butter,  muffins  and  crumpets,  if  in  sea- 
son ;  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  or  stewed  pippins*;  cake  of  some  sort ;  shell-fish,  if 
in  season ;  marmalade.    Tea  and  coffee,  Stc. 

Thursday.— Bread  and  bread  and  butter,  buttered  toast  in  rounds,  kept  crisp 
and  hot ;  a  scalded  haddock ;  seed  cake,  jam.    Tea  and  coffee. 

Friday. — Bread  and  bread  and  butter,  a  dish  each  of  plain  and  sweet  buns, 
potted  meat  or  potted  lobster,  dry  toast,  honey.    Tea,  coffee,  &c. 

SATURDAY— Bread  and  bread  and  butter,  cake,  fresh  or  dried  fruit  (two 
dishes),  milk  scones,  hot  biscuits  or  cakes,  preserve.    Tea,  coffee.  Stc 

Sunday.— Bread  and  bread  and  butter,  dry  toast,  cake  or  cakes,  potted 
meats,  shrimps,  sardines,  jam,  marmalade,  or  honey,  or  all  three.    Coffee  and 

tea,  &c. 

Note.— It  should  be  remembered  in  respect  of  the  "  family  tea."  no  less  than  in  that 
of  the  family  meal  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  that  variation  of  the  dishes  should  be 
studied.  I  remember  very  well  indeed  a  poor  little  well-fed  child  saying  once,  in 
answer  to  a  query  as  to  what  he  liked  for  breakfast  and  dinner  best,  "  Is  there  anting 
besides  bed  an'  milk  an'  yice  in  the  world,  because  they  is  hozzible  7 "  Just  so  is  it  with 
the  grown-up :  the  frequent,  everlasting  one  or  two  dishes  forming  the  chief  present- 
ments are  very  likely,  even  to  them,  no  less  than  "  hozzible."  Endeavour  to  provide 
to-day  something  a  little  different  from  yesterday,  and  the  result  will  be  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  your  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  penom,  whoever  they  may  be,  who 
habitually  sit  at  your  table. 


3206.— LITTLB  TEAS  FOR  THB  FAMILY. 

MoNDAY.^Tea,  bread  and  butter,  toast,  potted  beef. 
.Tuesday.- Tea,  bread  and  butter,  tea-cakes,  watercress. 
Wednesday.— Tea,  brown  bread  and  butter,  toast,  cake. 
Thursday.— Tea,  bread  and  butter,  dry  toast,  sardines. 
Friday. — Tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  preserve. 
Saturday.— Tea,  brown  bread  and  butter,  potted  meat,  radishes. 
Sunday.— Tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  marmalade. 


A  FAMXLT  SUPPCS. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

aSNXRAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SUPPERS.  WITH  MENUS  FOB 
BALL.  QUEST  AND  FAMILY  SUPPERS. 

3207.  Supper  08  a  tneiU  is  one  of  the  most  abused.  People  with  vesk 
digestion  cannot  eat  suppers,  those  who  have  late  dinners  or  teas  can  neither  ^d 
nor  enjoy  them ;  so  as  indigestion  is  not  an  uncommon  complaint,  and  bs 
dinners  are  the  general  rule,  supper  is  going  out  of  fashion,  if  we  may  not  saj^ 
has  not  actually  become  a  thing  of  the  past  That  very  late  dinners  are  wsr 
healthful  than  suppers  it  is  not  our  place  to  determine,  but  the  latter  being  cbIt 
a  modified  edition  of  the  former,  we  can  see  no  re&son  why  they  should  be  (if  Iste 
dinners  are  not)  unwholesome,  that  is.  if  they  be  partaken  of  sufficiently  eaiiy. 
A  meal  eaten  just  before  bed-time  is  not  likelj^  to  do  one  any  good,  for  the  re^sa 
that  we  have  no  time  to  digest  it  before  our  night's  rest ;  but  a  meal,  call  it  via: 
you  will,  dinner  or  supper,  taken  some  hours  before  bed-time  is  one  of  the  osst 
enjoyable  meals  of  the  day,  beiag  one  that  comes  after  the  daily  work  is  over. 

3208.  BaU  Suppers.— K  ball  supper  is.  of  necessity,  a  late  one.  bst 
being  followed  by  several  hours  of  active  exercise,  on  the  old  principle  of  **  afte? 
supper  walk  a  mile,"  it  need  not  be  injurious  when  the  proverbial  mile  is  danced 
instead  of  walked.  As  a  rule,  ball  suppers — with  the  exception  of  the  soup,  wbkb 
should  be  white  or  clear — are  cold  ones,  consisting  of  mayonnaises,  game,  poohrr. 
pies,  pasties,  galantines,  salads,  creams,  jellies  and  other  sweets,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  fruit  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  They  may  be  served  at  a  baSet 
or  at  a  table,  or  tables,  where  ev&ryone  can  sit  down,  but  the  viands  axe  tbe 
same,  and  it  is  an  essential  thing  that  a  ball  supper  should  be  prettily  asd 
daintily  laid.  The  dishes,  being  all  put  upon  the  table,  require  more  garmshicf 
than  they  would  if  served  at  dinner,  and  a  great  deal  of  taste  may  be  disfdaTed 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  supper.  Colours  should  be  prettily  contrasted  ;  all  savcory 
dishes  should  be  made  to  look  as  tasteful  as  possible  with  their  various  glazii^ 
aspic  jelly,  decorated  skewers.  &c.,  and  plenty  of  green  should  give  reli^  to  the 
colour.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  only  ferns  or  palms  for  table  decoratioa  at  bell 
suppers,  as  fruit  gives  colour  as  well  as  sweet  dishes. 


Family  Suppers.  1447 

3209.  Quest  Suppers,— When  these  were  en  r^U  it  was  no  unwonted 
thing  to  see  dishes  which  we  consider  now  only  to  belong  to.dinner  put  upon  the 
table,  nor  was  it  unprecedented  to  find  the  meal  entirely  a  hot  one.  Nous  avons 
changf  tout  cela  it  is  true,  still  suppers,  as  we  have  said  before,  (fo  exist,  to  which 
guests  are  still  bidden,  but  these  are  as  a  rule  cold  ones,  onl^  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional dish  of  cutlets,  scallo]}ed  oysters,  or  fried  fish.  Fish  being  food  of  a 
light  character,  is  one  very  suitable  for  light  suppers  (we  have  seen  those  who 
inveigh  bitterly  against  the  meal  eat  some  few  dozens  of  oysters  at  supper  time 
without  protest),  but  heavy  foods  are  better  avoided.  In  summer,  mayonnaises  of 
fish,  rissoles  of  chicken,  cold  poultry,  salads,  and  a  few  sweets  may  form  the  basis 
of  a  guest  supper,  and  in  winter,  soups,  cutlets,  small  birds  and  salmis  of  various 
kinds  will  be  found  acceptable  and  not  difficult  of  digestion. 

On  page  1451  we  give  a  set-out  supper  for  guests  in  summer  time,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  menu  consists  of  cold  salmon  (with  which  should  be  served 
a  good  mayonnaise  sauce),  chickens,  tongue,  roast  sirloin  of  beef,  pigeon  pie  and 
salad  trifle,  fancy  pastry,  jelly,  cream  and  fruit.  This  table  is  made  to  look  very 
pretty  with  floral  decorations  which  are  also  extended  to  the  serviettes,  a  little 
bouquet  being  placed  in  each. 

Strawberries  and  cream  might  be  served  instead  of  any  one  of  the  fruits,  or  in 
addition  to  them. 

3210.  jFamily  8uppers,—Ai  these,  particularly,  if  of  everyday  occurrence, 
ihould  be  served  food  of  a  light  description,  and  to  make  these  enjoyable  meals 
he  dishes  should  be  as  varied  as  possible.  Fish  re-dressed  in  the  form  of  may- 
>nnaises,  croquettes,  or  pies,  can  easily  be  made  into  a  good  supper  dish ;  the 
'emains  of  poultry  or  game  hashed  make  a  tempting  and  savoury  one  where  hot 
iishes  are  liked,  and  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends  can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  be 
itilised  to  form  more  appetising  food  at  supper  time  than  perpetual  cold  meat. 
Salad  or  cucumber  should  not  be  wanting  at  the  family  meal  in  summer,  when 
;uch  things  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  whue  in  wmter  a  few  cold  potatoes  fried 
nake  a  nice  addition,  or  a  well-made  potato  salad.*  As  with  breakfast  dishes,  those 
or  supper  are  more  a  question  of  trouble  and  time  than*  cost ;  but  food  that  we 
:an  enjoy  versus  food  for  which  we  have  no  relish  has  such  a  material  difference 
>f  effect  upon  our  S3rstem,  that  we  may  conclude  our  observations  on  the  last  meal 
>f  the  day  by  a  word  of  advice  to  the  housewife,  to  have  it,  as  far  as  lays  in  her 
>ower,  suited  to  the  tastes  of  all. 

Thereisa  prejudice  against  suppers  for  children,  and  we  fear  that  many  little 
>nes  go  hungry  to  bed,  particularly  in  summer,  when  they  may  have  been  running 
n  a  garden  since  their  early  tea.  A  very  light  supper  should  be  given  to  those 
bildren  who  have  a  long  interval  between  tea  time  and  bed  time,  and  will  not 
»e  found  in  any  way  injurious ;  this  simple  meal  consisting  of  cake,  bread  and 
•utter,  or  bread  and  cheese,  with  milk  or  lenx>nade,  according  to  taste  and 
eason. 
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Lobster.   T         Trf-~  ••-— 


PWHMwa 


^d«»o>>^ 


ffjCSS^v  *T^ 


fiHtnu. 

Lobster  Salads. 

SalmozL 
Oyster  Patties. 

Game  Pies. 

Pheasants. 

Boiled  and  Roast  Fowls. 

Boned  Turkeys. 

Roast  Beef. 

Galantines  of  VeaL 

Pressed  Beet 

Hams. 

Tongaes. 

Salads. 

Triaes. 

Tipsy  Cakes. 

Vanilla  Creams. 

Chocolate  Creams. 

Jellies. 

Blancmanges. 

Meringues. 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

Small  Pastry. 


— ^  Fruit 

of  chicken  the  ph^ilu-'V^TrSSn^ZTli:^^^'^^  replace  the  ame  ones,  and  cbaadfroidi 
c  i^uoMUM .  wnue  amongst  the  sweets,  compdtes  of  fresh  fruit  should  find  i  pUct 


1450  General  Observaiions  on  Suppers. 

3213.--8UPPEB  FOR  TWELVE  PEB80N8— SITMMEB. 


I.          0ltnxu 

Average 
Cost 

2.         fiHtmu 
• 

*sr 

5.    d. 

t.   i. 

Cold  Salmon. 

4    6 

Fish  JeUy. 

3    0 

Cucumber. 

0    9 

Lobster. 

4    s 

Tartare  Sauce. 

0    9    - 

Galantine  of  Veal. 

4    a 

Cold  Chickens. 

5   0    : 

Mayonnaiae  of  Chicken. 

4    e 

Ham. 

5    0    \ 

Cold  Tongue. 

4    0 

Cold  Lamb. 

^    °    i 

Raspberry  Cream. 

2    6 

Mint  Sauce. 

0  4  ! 

Puff-paste  Rings. 

Z     0 

Salad. 

*  °  1 

Rice  Shape. 

0   9 

Fruit  Tart,  Custard. 

StUton  Cheese. 

I    a 

Tipsy  Cake. 

2    6    ' 

Cherries. 

1    0 

Cheese  Biscuits. 

0    6    1 

Strawberries. 

I    & 

Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

3    0    ' 

Biscuits. 

0    6 

197' 

»     7    9 

No<«.— Sherry,  claret  and  ale  might  be  served  with  either  or  both  of  the  abore  i 
and  champagne  would  also  be  an  appropriate  wine. 


BX7FPSB  FOR  TWXLVE  PEBSONS-WINTSIL 


3*          IKniti* 

Average 
Cose. 

4*             IlltttU* 

Axmm 
Col 

i.    d,    1 

s.  I 

Fillets  of  Turbot. 

4    0 

Fish  Rissoles. 

X    6 

Hollandaise  Sauce. 

I    0 

Salmi  of  Pheasant 

3    6 

Cold  Pressed  Beet 

3    6    , 

1                 Cold  Turkey. 

5   0 

Veal  Pie. 

4    0     1 

!                      Ham. 

5    0 

Roast  Partridges. 

8    0 

Salad. 

r  0 

Stewed  Fruit. 

I    0 

Stewed  Froit. 

I    3 

P|f^p^*mynpf>, 

t    6 

Mince  Pies. 

I    6 

JeUy. 

2    6 

Cream. 

2    6 

Macaroni  Cheese. 

I    0 

Cheese  Fondue. 

2    0 

Apples. 

0    6 

Grapes. 

3    0 

Pten. 

I    0 

Oranges. 

0    9 

t     8    0 

1     7    0 

NoU.^ttM  wines  for  these  suppers  may  be  sherry,  claret  and  champagi^e :  aod  afc 
might  bt  lenred  tfliked,  M  it  ofttn  If  by  ^tlemeo,  at  fapper« 


3214.— GUEST  SUPPERS. 


NQU.-Thc  above  U  a  auppw  suitable  for  irom  m  to  twelve  personi, 


1452  General  Observations  on  Suppers. 

3215.— FAMILY  SUFFERS. 

Sunday.— Cold  meat,  salad.— »Cold  fruit  tart,  custard. — Cheese,  butter,  <s£- 
Wine  or  beer. 

Monday.— Croquettes  of  cold  meat,  cold  tongue,  cucumber  or  beetroot-Jc 
puffs,  stewed  fruit,  cal«.— Cheese,  butter,  &c.— Wine  or  beer. 

Tuesday.— Fish  pie  made  from  cold  fish  and  potato. — Cold  Meat,  ailad- 
Cold  sweets  from  dinner.— Fruit, —Cheese,  butter,  Ac. — Wine  or  beer. 

Wednesday— Fried  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes,  cdd  tongue,  potted ek£. 
—Com  flour  blanc  mange,  cake.— Cheese,  butter.  &c. 

Thursday.— Potato  pie  made  with  cold  meat,  brawn,  cucumber  or  beetnxc 
—Macaroni  stewed  in  any  stock,  with  cheese. — Cheese,  butter,  &c. 

Friday.— Scalloped  oysters  (tinned).— Cold  meat,  salad.— Savoury  ^fs,  casa-i 
pudding. — Cheese,  butter,  &c. 

Saturday.— Kidney  toast,  cold  meat  pie,  cucumber.— Baked  apples,  cab- 
Cheese,  butter,  &c. 


3216.-LITTIj]l  SUFFEES  POB  THS  FAMILT. 
No.  1. 
Sunday.— Cold  meat,  beetroot.— Plain  cake.— Cheese,  butter,  &c 
Monday. — Poato  pie.— Cold  rice  shape.— Biscuits,  bread,  cheese,  &c. 
Tuesday.— Fish  rissoles.— Potted  meat,  lettuces.— Bread,  cheese,  &c. 
Wednesday.— Pressed  beef,  cucumber.— Rice  pudding.— Bread,  cheese,  &. 

Thursday.  — Sausages  and  fried  potatoes.— Stewed  fruit. — Bread,  cbees 
butter,  &c. 

Friday. — Macaroni  stewed  in  stock,  or  with  bones  of  meat  or  poultry.— Oiear 
bread,  preserves,  &c. 

Saturday.— Minced  beef  and  potatoes. —  Fruit  turnovers. — Biscuits,  teesi 
cheese,  &c. 

No.  9. 

SUNDAY.— Cold  veal  pie,  salad.— Cheese,  butter.  &c. 

Monday— Brawn,  pickles.— Biscuits,  cheese,  butter.  &c. 

Tuesday— Fish  salad,  made  from  cold  fish.  — Cold  fruit    tart.— Chee« 
butter,  &c. 

Wednesday — Hashed  meat  and  cold  potatoes  fried.— Cheese,  butter.  4c 

Thursday.— Pickled  mackerel.— Plain  cake.— Cheese,  butter,  &c. 

Friday— Cold  meat,  salad.— Cheese,  butter.  Ac. 

Saturday.— Grilled  meat,  potato  rissoles.- Cheese,  butter.  Ac 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 
GEHERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

3217.  The  Custom  of  ^^  Society  '*  is  to  abuse  its  servants :  a  fa^on  de 
barter  such  as  leads  their  lords  and  masters  to  talk  of  the  weather,  and,  when 
ruefully  inclined,  of  the  crops,  leads  matronly  ladies,  and  ladies  just  entermg  on 
their  probation  in  that  honoured  and  honourable  state,  to  talk  of  servants,  and,  as 
<\e  are  told,  wax  eloquent  over  the  greatest  plague  in  life  while  taking  a  qwet 
:up  of  tea.  Yonng  men  at  their  clubs,  also,  we  are  told,  like  to  abuse  their 
*  fellows,*'  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  opportuoity 
^f  intimating  that  they  enjoy  such  appendages  to  their  state.  It  is  a  conviction 
d{  "  Society"  that  the  race  of  good  servants  has  died  out,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, although  they  do  order  these  things  better  in  France;  that  there  is 
neither  honesty,  conscientiousness,  nor  the  careful  and  industrious  habits  which 
listinguished  the  servants  of  our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers;  that 
ilomestics  no  longer  know  their  place ;  that  the  introduction  of  cheap  silks  and 
zottons,  and,  still  more  recently,  those  ambiguous  "  materials  "  and  tweeds,  have 
removed  the  landmarks  between  the  mistress  and  her  maid,  between  the  master 
And  his  man. 

3218.  Clioice  of  Sei^vants.—When  the  distinction  really  depends  on 
things  so  insignificant  as  dress,  when  the  lady  of  fashion  chooses  her  footman 
without  any  other  consideration  than  his  height,  shape,  and  tournure  of  calf,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  should  find  a  domestic  who  has  no  attachment  for  the 
family,  who  considers  the  figure  he  cuts  behind  her  carriage,  and  the  late  hours 
be  is  compelled  to  keep,  a  full  compensation  for  the  wages  he  exacts,  for  the  food 
he  wastes,  and  for  the  perquisites  ne  can  lay  his  hands  on.  Nor  should  the  fast 
young  man,  who  chooses  his  groom  for  his  knowingness  in  the  ways  of  the  turf 
and  in  the  tricks  of  low  horse-dealers,  be  surprised  if  he  is  sometimes  the  victim 
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of  these  learned  ways.  But  these  are  the  exceptional  cases,  which  prore  :V 
existence  of  a  l>etter  state  of  things.  The  great  masses  of  society  among  ^i^  - 
not  thus  deserted  :  there  are  few  families  of  respectability,  from  ihe  shop.sc;--- 
in  the  next  street  to  the  nobleman  whose  mansion  dignifies  the  next  square  %i\- . 
do  not  contain  among  their  dependents  attached  and  useful  servants  ;  and  whr: 
these  are  absent  altogether,  there  are  good  reasons  for  it. 

3219.  Masters  and  Mistresses* —It  has  been  said  that  good  mas-cf 

and  mistresses  make  good  servants,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  is  true.  Ther-?  r- 
certainly  some  men  and  women  in  the  wide  field  of  servitude  whom  it  would  .-: 
impossible  to  train  into  good  servants,  but  the  conduct  of  both  master  and  r:^ 
tress  is  seldom  without  its  effect  upon  these  dependents.  They  are  not  Eer-r 
machines,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  consider  them  in  that  light.  The  sHi-ic!: 
master  and  the  kind  mistress  know,  that  if  servants  depend  on  them  for  t:  -r 
means  of  living,  in  their  turn  they  are  dependent  on  their  servants  fc^  ver. 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  that,  using  a  proper  amount  of  cait  z: 
choosing  servants,  treating  them  like  reasonable  beings,  and  making  shzb 
excuses  for  the  shortcomings  of  human  nature,  they  will,  save  in  some exceptie::^! 
cases,  be  tolerably  well  served,  and,  in  most  instances,  sarrotmd  themselves  -irrti 
attached  domestics. 

This  remark,  which  is  applicable  to  all  domestics,  is  especially  so  to  me-- 
servants.  Families  accustomed  to  such  attendants  have  always  abont  tie- 
humble  dependents,  whose  children  have  no  other  prospect  than  domestic  ser.-1-r:- 
to  look  forward  to;  to  them  it  presents  no  degradation,  but  the  reverse,  to  be  s- 
employed  :  they  are  initiated  step  by  step  into  the  mysteries  of  the  housefcivJ 
with  the  prospect  of  rising  in  the  service,  if  it  is  a  house  admitting  of  promct::>!: 
to  the  respectable  position  of  butler  or  house-st  eward.  In  families  of  husb^a 
pretensions,  where  they  must  look  for  promotion  elsewhere,  they  know  that  cm 
only  be  attained  by  acquiring  the  goodwill  of  their  employers.  C^an  there  be  izt 
stronger  security  for  their  good  conduct — any  doubt  that,  in  the  mass  d 
domestic  servants,  good  conduct  is  the  rule,  the  reverse  the  exception  ? 

3220.  W&tnen  Servants  are  specially  likely  to  be  influenced  by  iheii 
mistress's  treatment  of  them,  and  yet  we  venture  to  assert  that  good  mistresses 
are  rarer  than  good  masters,  so  many  of  the  former  lacking  consideration  to  the  ' 
servants. 

In  many  cases  they  do  not  give  them  the  help  which  it  is  their  duty  to  zSott 
A  timely  hint  or  even  a  few  words  of  quiet  reproof  may  be  lackiiig  when  needed, 
and  still  more  so  the  kind  words  and  the  deserved  praise  for  work  well  and  careJwliv 
done.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  must  take  some  troubU  with  our  servants.  The  vbrels 
of  domestic  machinery  will  not  run  well  without  constant  care.  There  is  &: 
necessity  for  a  mistress  to  be  continually  fussing  round  and  superintending  ber 
servants*  work,  but  she  must  first  make  sure  that  they  do  it  thoroughly  and  ~^li 
Also  she  must  take  time  and  pains  to  show  her  domestics  kow  she  lik^  the  «crk 
done. 

A  strict  mistress  is  not  necessarily  a  harsh  one,  and  for  the  sake  of  others  as 
well  as  herself  she  should  insist  upon  the  daily  duties  of  each  servant  being  faith- 
fully and  punctually  performed.  Every  mistress  should  know  for  herself  •hc'^ 
long  it  takes  for  each  household  task,  and  it  is  then  easy  to  see  whether  err: 
f.me  has  been  wasted.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  both  mistresses  and  servart-^ 
to  reckon  up  the  work  to  be  done  on  each  day  (allowing  a  little  mai^gin  for  inter- 
ruptions and  incidental  tasks)  and  put  it  against  the  time  at  their  disposal  for  the 
performance  of  the  same,  and  it  would  be  at  once  seen  whether  they  might  crc- 
sider  that  there  was  too  much  or  too  little  work  to  be  done  during  the  day.  Shoai?^ 
the  result  prove  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  time  for  the  work  to  be  done 
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thoroughly  and  well,  a  wise  mistress  will  make  some  different  arrangement  by 
which  the  labour  may  be  lightened. 

Work  hurried  is  pretty  nearly  sure  to  be  work  ill  done ;  and  it|  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  upon  all,  that  time  must  be  proportionate  to 
labour,  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  rest  should  be  regular  and  certain. 

In  large  households  with  a  full  staff  of  servants  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  have 
order,  regularity  and  comfort ;  but  where  there  are  but  few,  or  it  may  be  only 
one  woman  servant,  then  the  mistress  has  much  to  think  of  and  to  do. 

We  have  known  some  people  who,  keeping  only  a  general  servant,  yet  expect 
her  to  cook  like  a  cook,  ao  housework  like  a  housemaid,  and  dress  and  wait  at 
table  like  a  parlour-maid.  This  rata  avis  does  exist,  but  where  we  see  one  we 
may  feel  pretty  sure  that  she  is  helped  considerably. 

There  are  not  only  so  many  ways  in  which  we  may  assist  our  servants,  there 
are  twice  as  many  in  which  we  can  save  them  labour,  and  in  which  we  can  show 
them  how  to  save  themselves. 

They  for  their  own  part  having  chos'^.n  their  own  way  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood should  be  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  learn  to  rise  in  an  honourable 
calling  such  as  service  is,  and  where  their  comfort  and  welfar^  is  made  the  care 
of  their  mistress,  it  should  surely  be  their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  duty  to  serve 
her  and  do  her  will  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

3221:  The  number  of  men-servants  in  a  family  varies  according 
to  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  master,  from  the  owner  of  the  ducal  mansion, 
with  a  retinue  of  attendants,  at  the  head  of  which,  is  the  chamberlain  and  house- 
steward,  to  the  occupier  of  the  humbler  house,  where  a  single  footman,  or  even 
the  odd  man-of-all-work,  is  the  only  male  retainer.  The  majority  of  gentlemen's 
establishments  probably  comprise  a  servant  out  of  livery,  or  butler,  a  footman 
and  coachman,  or  coachman  and  groom,  where  the  horses  exceed  two  or  three. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  number  of  men-servants  kept  is  regulated  by  the  number 
of  women  servants,  this  statement,  of  course,  not  applying  to  such  out-door 
servants  as  coachman,  groom,  or  gardener. 

Occasionally  a  parlour-maid  is  kept  instead  of  a  second  footman,  or  a  kitchen 
or  scullery-maid  does  the  work  in  the  way  of  boot -cleaning,  etc..  that  would  fall  to 
a  third  footman  or  page.  A  man  cook  is  now  more  rarely  to  be  found  in  private 
service  than  formerly,  women  having  found  it  expedient  to  bring  their  knowledge 
of  the  culinary  art  more  to  the  level  of  the  chef;  while  in  many  cases  those  who 
have  a  talent  for  cooking  have  risen  superior  to  him  both  in  the  way  they  flavour 
and  serve  the  various  dishes  that  call  for  skill  and  taste. 
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THE  BUTLER. 

3222.  TFie  butler  is  the  head  of  the  tnal^  house^servant^^  and 

his  duties  are  the  most  responsible,  not  the  least  among^st  them  being  the 
superintending  of  the  men  under  him  if  there  be  several.  It  is  he  who  must  see 
that  their  duties  are  prop)erly  performed,  that  they  do  not  rob 
their  master  of  either  time  or  service.  To  him  is  confided  the 
charge  of  all  the  most  valuable  articles  in  daily  use.  aod  azxier 
his  sole  charge  is  the  cellar.  It  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  be 
should  be  a  man  whose  conduct  is  above  suspicion  as  his  influence 
for  good  or  bad  will  materially  affect  the  other  male  domestics. 

3223.  The  domestic  duties  of  the  butler  are  to  brin^ 
-  A  ,1  in  the  eatables  at  breakfast,  and  wait  upon  the  family  at  that 
\\M  Ju  meal,  assisted  bv  the  footman,  and  see  to  the  cleanliness  of 
everything  at  table.  On  taking  away,  he  removes  the  tray  with 
the  china  and  plate,  for  which  he  is  responsible.  At  limcheon,  he 
arranges  the  meal,  and  waits  unassisted,  the  footman  being  now 
engaged  in  other  duties.  At  dinner,  he  places  the  silver  ard 
plated  articles  on  the  table,  sees  that  everything  is  in  its  placa 
and  rectifies  what  is  wrong.  Where  the  dishes  are  carved  on  the 
dinner-table  he  carries  in  the  first  dish,  and  announces  in  tb* 
drawing-room  that  dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  respectfully  stands 
by  the  door  until  the  company  are  seated,  when  he  takes  his  pia« 

behind  his  master's  chair  on  the  left,  to  remove  the  covers,  handing  them  to  t22e 

other  attendants  to  carry  out.     After  the  first 

course  of  plates  is  supplied,  his  place  is  at  the 

sideboard,  to  ser\'e   the   wines,    but  only   when 

called  on.     The  first  course  ended,  he  rings  the 

cook  s  bell,  and  hands  the  dishes  from  the  table  *■)! 

to  the  other  servants  to  carry  away,  receiving 

from  them  the  second  course,  which  he  places  on 

the  table,  removing  the  covers  as  before,   and 

agam  taking  his  place  at  the  sideboard. 

3224.   Carving  at  f/innei'isnow  generally 

done  by  the  butler,  for  even  the  every-day  family 
dmner  is  not  put  upon  the  table,  the  chief  man- 
servant carving  each  dish  at  a  side  table.  After 
serving  the  soups  the  butler  has  time  to  pour 
out  the  Sherry  or  Madeira  taken  after  that  course. 
thtm  he  returns  to  his  post  at  the  side  table. 
Where  there  is  much  to  be  carved  a  helper  is  sometimes  needed,   but  entrees 
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have  now  so  superseded  the  old-fashioned  joints,  that  a  skilful  carver  can  easily 
manage  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  even  at  a  large  dinner. 

3225.  After  dinner  the  butler  receives  the -dessert  from  the  other  servants, 
and  arranges  it  on  the  table,  with  plates  and  glasses,  and  then  takes  his  {Hace 
behind  his  master's  chair  to  hand  the  wines  and 
ices,  while  the  footman  stands  behind  his  mistress 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  other  attendants 
leaving  the  room.  Where  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  having  the  dessert  on  the  polished 
table,  without  any  cloth,  is  still  adhered  to,  the 
butler  should  rub  off  any  marks  made  by  the  hot 
dishes  before  arranging  the  dessert. 

3226.  Before    dinner    he   has  satisfied  "AifDwicH  trat. 
himself  that  the  lamps,  candles,  or  gas-burners 

are  in  perfect  order,  if  not  lighted,  which  will  usually  be  the  case.    Having 
served  everyone  with  their  share  of  the  dessert,  put  the  fires  in  order  (when 
these  are  used),  and  seen  the  lights  are  all  right,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  he 
and  the  footman  leave  the  room. 
He  now  proceeds  to  the  drawing-room,  arranges  the  fireplace,  and  sees  to  the 

lights ;  he  tiien  returns  to  his  pantry,  prepared  to  answer  the 

bell,  and  attend  to  the  company,  while  the  footman  is  clearing 

away  and  cleaning  the  plate  and  glasses. 
At  tea  he  again  attends.    At  bedtime  he  appears  with  the 

candles ;   he  locks  up  the  plate,  secures  doors  and  windows, 

and  sees  that  all  the  fires  are  safe. 

3227.  In  addition  to  these  duties^  the  butler, 
where  only  one  footman  is  kept,  will  be  required  to  perform 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  valet,  to  pay  bills,  and  superintend 
the  other  servants.  But  the  real  duties  of  the  butler  are  in 
the  wine-cellar ;  there  he  should  be  competent  to  advise  his 
master  as  to  the  price  and  quality  of  the  wine  to  be  laid  in ; 
"fine,"  bottle,  cork,  and  seal  it,  and  place  it  in  the  bins. 
Brewing,  racking,  and  bottling  malt  liquors,  belong  to  his 
ofi&ce,  as  well  as  their  distribution.  These  and  other  drinkables 
PI         are  brought  from  the  cellar  fevery  day  by  his  own  hands,  except 

111         where  an  under-butler  is  kept;    and  a  careful  entry  of  every 

I      ;l         bottle  used,  entered  in  the'cellar-book ;  so  that  the  book  should 
A        always  show  the  contents  of  the  cellar.^ 

I I  The  butler  should  .make  it  his  business  to  understand  the 

■■        proper  treatment  of  tne  different  wines  under  his  charge,  which 
^^^       he  can  easily  do  from    the  wine-merchant;    and  faithfully 
^^B      attend  to  it ;  his  own  reputation  will  soon  compensate  for  the 
J^^K      absence  of  bribes  from  unprincipled  wine-merchants,  if  he 
flWBk    serves  a  generous  and  hospitable  master.    Nothing  spreads 
^  ^     ^  more  rapidly  in  society  than  the  reputation  of  a  good  wine-cellar, 

CHAMPAGNE  OPENER.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  j^  Mouired  is  wines  well  chosen  and  well  cared 
for ;  and  this  a  little  knowledge,  carefully  applied,  will  soon  supply. 

3228.  Having  charge  of  the  contents  of  the  ceUars,  it  is  the 

butler's  duty  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  condition,  to  fine  down  wine  in  wood, 
bottle  it  off,  and  store  it  away  in  places  suited  to  the  sorts.  Where  wine  comes 
into  the  cellar  ready  bottled,  it  is  usual  to  return  the  same  number  of  empty 
bottles ;  the  butler  has  not,  in  this  case,  the  same  induc«ments  to  keep  the  bottles 
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of  the  different  sorts  separated ;  but  where  the  wise  is  bottled  in  the  koose,  he 
will  find  the  advantage  not  only  o£  keeping  them  separate,  but  of  rinsisg  them 
well,  and  even  washing  them  with  clean  water  as  soon  as  they  are  empty. 


THE  FOOTMAN. 

3229.  The  Head  Footman.— In  large  households  where  there  are  several 
footmen  under  the  butler,  the  head  footman  has  a  comparatively  easy  time.  He 
does  not  go  out  with  the  carriage,  but  remains  at  home  to  answer  the  front  door 
to  visitors  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  his  duty  to  help  the  butler  in  bringing  in  afta- 
noon  tea.  and  he  either  superintends  the  laying  of  the  cloth  (or  dinner  orassists  ia 
laying  it  himself  under  the  supervision  of  the  butler.  It  is  not  his  duty  to  ckan 
the  plate  or  glass,  in  fact  to  do  any  washing  or  cleaning,  but  he  is  responsible  for 

all  work  falling  to  the  other  footmen  being  properly  and  thoron^j 
done,  and  to  him  the  butler  will  look  to  see  that  everything  is  in 
order.  In  a  household  where  several  footmen  are  kept  there  is  is 
a  rule  a  valet,  but  the  head  footman  is  required  very  often  to  wait 
upon  gentleman  visitors.  Under  the  butler,  he  takes  the  first 
place  in  waiting  at  table  at  all  meals  where  attendance  is  required. 
Where  a  valet  is  not  kept,  a  portion  of  his  duties  falls  to  the 
footman  —  brushing  the  clothes  among  others.  When  the  hat 
is  silk,  it  requires  brushing  every  day  with  a  soft  brush  :  after  rain. 
it  requires  wiping  the  way  of  the  nap  before  drying,  and,  when 
nearly  dry,  brushing  with  the  soft  brush  and  with  the  hat-stick  is 
it.  If  the  footman  is  required  to  perform  any  part  of  a  valet's 
duties,  he  will  have  to  see  that  the  housemaid  lights  a  fire  in  the 
dcessing-room  in  due  time;  that  the  room  is  dusted  and  cleaned; 
that  the  washhand-ewer  is  filled  with  soft  water;  and  that  the  bath, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  is  ready  when  required ;  that  towels  are  at 
hand ;  that  hair-brushes  and  combs  are  properly  cleansed,  and  ia 
their  places ;  that  hot  water  is  ready  at  the  hour  ordered ;  the 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  in  their  place,  the  clean  linen  aired,  aod 

the  clothes  to  be  worn  for  the  day  in  their  proper  places.     After  the  master  has 

dressed,  it  will  be  the  footman's  duty  to  restore  everything  to  its  place  pcoperiy 

cleansed  and    dry,  and  the  whole 

restored  to  order. 

3230.  The  second  footman 

generally  goes  out  with  the  carriage, 
answers  the  drawing  or  dining-room 
bells,  and  attends  the  ladies  of  the 
house ;  his  head  not  leaving  his  post 
in  the  hall  during  visiting  hours.     It 
falls  to  his  lot  to  clean  the  plate,  and 
wash  the  china  and  glass,  or  rather 
the  choicer  part  of  the  latter,  used    f 
in  the  dining-room.    When  there  is    j 
an  *'  at  home  "  given  by  the  ladies    ^^ 
of  the  house,  the  second  footman  is 

sometimes  required  also  to  wait  in  -  ^t^^  yass. 

the  hall.     In  fact,  the  second  foot- 
man's duties  may  be  briefly  understood  as  having  generally  to  assist  the  bead. 

3231.  The  third  footman  has  to  do  all  the  rougher  work  where  a  bo^  is  not 
kept,  such  as  cleaning  knives^  boots  and  windows,  bringing  in  and  canying  rxf 
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^itf,  filling  coal-scuttles,  &c  He  has  virtually  the  heaviest  work  to  do  and 
the  most,  but  the  best  footmen  have  generally  started  as  under  ones  in  good 
families,  thus  qualifying  themselves  by  practical  experience  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  others. 

3232.  The  single  footman  has  to  do  the  work  of  all  the  above  with 
some  little  assistance  from  tiie  butler  if  one  is  kept ;  but  in  many  cases  a  parlour- 
maid lends  him  help  in  laying  the  cloth  and  waiting  at  table.  His  duties  we  give 
in  detail,  these  being  in  effect  those  of  the  three  already  mentioned,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  which  belongs  to  each. 

3233.  Footman^a  Morning  XHities.—He  is  expected  to  rise  early  in 
order  to  get  through  his  dirty  work  before  the  family  are  stirring.  Boots  and 
shoes,  knives  and  forks,  should  be  cleaned,  coal  scuttles  filled,  lamps  in  use 
trimmed,  then  any  gentleman's  clothes  that  require  it  brushed,  hot  water  taken 
up  and  baths  prepared  before  he  tidies  himself,  has  his 
own  breakfast,  and  lays  that  for  the  family.  At 
breakfast  the  footman  carries  up  the  urn  and  places 
the  chief  dishes  upon  the  table.  If  any  waiting  is  re- 
quired, he  does  it  assisted  by  parlour-maid  or  house- 
maid, but  where  only  one  man-servant  is  kept,  when 
everything  necessary  for  breakfast  has  been  brought 
into  the  room,  very  little  attendance  is,  as  a  rule, 
demanded.  During  the  morning  his  time  will  be 
occupied  in  cleaning  plate,  windows,  &c.,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
he  will  have  to  answer  the  front  door  and  look  after 
the  sitting-room  fires.  After  these  duties  will  come 
laying  the  table  for  luncheon. 

3234.  Afternoon  Duties.— As   at   breakfast, 
where  only  one  man-servant  is  kept,  but  little  waiting  bwcuxt  bowl. 
is  required  at  luncheon  after  the  soup  or  hot  dishes 

have  been  served.  These  taken  away,  the  footman  (if  he  has  not  had  it  before), 
will  have  his  own  dinner.    When  the  family  have  left  the    dining-room,  the 

footman  clears  away,  washes  the  glass  used,  and 
cleans  the  plate.  He  then  prepares  himself  either 
to  go  out  with  the  carriage  or  to  answer  the  door 
to  visitors,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  required 
to  go  out  with  the  carriage,  it  is  the  footman's  duty 
to  see  that  the  inside  is  free  from  dust,  and  he 
should  be  ready  to  open  and  close  the  door  after 
his  mistress.  In  receiving  messages  at  the  carriage 
door  he  should  turn  his  ear  to  the  speaker,  so  as 
to  comprehend  what  is  said,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  his  directions  to  the  coachman  clearly.  When 
the  house  he  is  to  call  at  is  reached,  he  should 
knock  and  return  to  the  carriage  for  orders.  In 
closing  the  door  upon  the  family,  he  should  see 
-  -^^  that  the  handle  is  securely  turned,  and  that  no 

"  s'AEVBR.  pg^rt  of  tiie  ladies'  dress  is  shut  in. 

3235.  It  is  the  footman's  duty  to  carry  messages  or  letters  for  his 
master  or  mistress  to  their  friends,  to  the  post,  or  to  the  tradespeople ;  and 
nothing  is  more  important  than  despatch  and  exactness  in  doing  so,  although 
'Writing  even  the  simplest  message  is  now  the  ordinary  and  very  proper  practice. 
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Dean  Swift,  among  his  other  qaaint  dirBctions,  all  [of  which  are  to  be  tesi 
by  contraries,  recommends  a  pernaal  of  all  such  epistles,  in  order  that  yon  m£> 
be  the  more  able  to  fulfil  your  duty  to  your  master.  An  old  lady  of  Forlanhir 
had  one  of  those  odd  old  Caleb  Balderston  sort  of  servants,  who  ccHiatnifid  th 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick  more  literally.  On  one  occasion,  when  despatch  vas  c: 
some  importance,  knowing  his  inquiring  nature,  she  called  her  Scofach  Pral  P^ 
to  her.  opened  the  note»  and  read  it  to  him  herself,  sajong,  "  Now.  Andrev,  jq6 
ken  a'  about  it,  and  needna'  stay  to  open  and  read  it,  bat  jnst  take  it  at  osce^^ 
Probably  most  of  the  notes  you  are  expected  to  cany  might,  with  equal  bzs- 
lessness  be  communicated  to  you ;  but  it  will  be  better  not  to  take  so  liraly  s 
interest  in  your  mistress's  afiairs. 

3236.  PoHtenes8  and  civiUty  to  visitors  is  one  of  the  things  idss^' 
and  mistresses  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  slxmld  exact  rigorously.  Mle 
visitors  present  themselves,  the  servant  charged  with  the  dntv  of  opeiusgtbE 
door  will  open  it  promptly,  and  answer,  without  hesitation,  if  the  family  iR 
*'not  at  home,*' or  '*  engaged;"  which  generally  means  the  same  thing.  1^ 
might  be  oftener  used  with  advanta^  to  morals.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  ao 
such  orders,  he  will  answer  affirmativdy.  open  the  door  wide  to  a<hnit  them,  ud 
preoede  them  to  open  the  door  of  the  drawmg-room.  If  Uie  £amily  are  not  then 
he  will  place  chairs  for  them,  open  the  blinds  (if  the  room  is  too  dark),iai 
intimate  civilly  that  he  goes  to  inform  his  mistress.  If  the  lady  is  in  bff 
drawing-room,  he  announces  the  name  of  the  visitors,  having  previcn^ 
acquainted  himself  with  it.  In  this  part  of  his  duty  it  is  necessary  to  be  «rr 
careful  to  repeat  the  names  correctly  ;  mismonouneing  names  is  vefy  ^)t  to  gi^ 
offence,  and  leads  sometimes  to  other  disagreeables.  The  writer  was  ooz 
initiated  into  some  of  the  secrets  on  the  **  other  side  "  of  a  legal  af&ur  in  wbid 
he  took  an  interest,  before  he  could  correct  a  mistake  made  by  the  sertasis 
announcing  him.  When  the  visitor  is  departing,  the  servant  afaonld  be  at  kffid, 
ready,  when  rung  for,  to  open  the  door  ;  he  should  open  it  with  a  respeds^ 
manner,  and  close  it  gently  when  the  visitors  are  fairly  beyond  the  thx^bcld 
When  several  visitors  arrive  together,  he  should  take  care  not  tomixcp'Je 
different  names  together,  where  they  belong  to  the  same  &mily,  as  Mr..  Mrs 
and  Miss ;  if  they  are  strangers,  he  should  announce  each  as  distioctlv  as 
possible. 

Afternoon  tea  is  brought  in  by  the  single  footman.  In  many  hooses  a  s^ 
table  is  first  brought  in  by  him  for  this  purpose  (the  butler  would  follow  vi^ 
the  tray  where  the  former  is  kept),  then  after  seeing  that  there  are  snficiE: 
cups  and  hot  water  ready  at  hand  £or  his  mistress,  quits  the  room,  holding  hin^ 
in  readiness  to  answer  the  drawing-room  bell  for  change  of  cnps  or  zskf^ 
that  may  be  required. 

3237.  Evening  duties,— IPor  dinner,  the  footman  lays  the  doth,  talssi; 
care  that  the  table  is  not  too  near  the  fire,  if  there  is  one.  and  that  passage  10?^ 
is  left.  A  table-cloth  should  be  laid  without  a  wrinkle ;  and  this  requires  t*' 
persons :  over  this  the  slips  are  laid,  which  are  usually  removed  prepaiattKT 
to  placing  dessert  on  the  table.  He  arranges  knives,  forks,  and  glasse&&c 
(see  laying  the  cloth),  according  to  what  is  to  be  served,  for  each  person.  Tb; 
done,  he  places  chairs  enough  for  the  party,  distributing  them  equally  on  gC 
side  of  the  table. 

About  half  an  hour  before  diimer,  he  rings  the  dinner-bell,  where  that  is  tbe 
practice,  and  occupies  himself  with  carrying  up  everything  he  is  likely  to  reqoi?^ 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  having  communicated  with  the  cook,  he  rings  t^ 
dinner-bell,  and  proceeds  to  take  it  up,  with  such  assistance  as  he  can  obtaiQ. 
Having  ascertained  that  all  is  in  order,  that  his  own  dress  is  dean  and  preset* 
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able,  and  his  gloves  are  without  a  stain,  he  announces  in  the  drawing-room  that 
dinner  is  served,  and  stands  respectfully  by  the  door  until  the  company  are 
seated :  he  places  himself  on  the  left,  behind  his  master,  who  is  to  distribute  the 
soup  ;  where  soup  and  fish  are  served  together,  his  place  will  be  at  his  mistress's 
left  hand ;  but  he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  whoever  is  assisting  him, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  at  their  posts.  If  any  of  the  guests  has  brought  his 
own  servant  with  him,  his  place  is  behind  his  master's  chair,  rendering  such 
assistance  to  others  as  he  can,  while  attending  to  his  master's  wants  throughout 
the  dinner,  so  that  every  guest  has  what  he  requires.  This  necessitates  both 
activity  and  intelligence,  and  should  be  done  without  bustle,  without  asking  any 
questions,  except  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the  house  to  hand  round  dishes  or 
wine,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention,  in  a  quiet 
or  unobtrusive  manner,  the  dish  or  wine  presented. 

While  attentive  to  all,  the  footman  should  be  obtru- 
sive to  none ;  he  should  give  nothing  but  on  a  waiter, 
and  alwavs  hand  it  with  the  left  hand  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  person  he  serves,  and  hold  it  so  that  the 
guest  may  take  it  vrith  ease.  In  lifting  dishes  from  the 
table,  he  should  use  both  hands,  and  remove  them  with 
care,  so  that  nothing  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth  or  on 
the  dresses  of  the  guests. 

>  In  opening  wine,  let  it  be  done  quietly,  and  without 
shaking  the  bottle  ;  if  crusted,  let  it  be  inclined  to  the 
crusted  side,  and  decanted  while  in  that  position.  In 
opening  champagne,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discharge  it 
with  a  pop ;  properly  cooled,  the  cork  is  easily  extracted 
without  any  explosion ;  when  the  cork  is  out,  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  should  be  wiped  with  a  napkin. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  course,  notice  is  conveyed  to 
the  cook,  who  is  waiting  to  send  up  the  second,  which 
is  introduced  in  th^  same  way  as  before ;  the  attendants  who  remove  the 
fragments  carrying  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen,  and  handing  them  to  the  foot- 
men or  butler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  them  on  the  table.  After  dinner,  the 
dessert-glasses  and  wines  are  placed  on  the  table  by  the  footman,  who  places 
himself  behind  his  master's  chair,  to  supply  wine  and  hand  round  the  ices  and 
other  refreshments,  all  other  servants  leaving  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  drawing-room  bell  rings  for  tea,  the  footman  enters  with  the 

Xtray,  which  has  been  previously  prepared ;  hands  the  tray 
round  to  the  company,  with  cream  and  sugar,  the  tea  and 
coffee  being  generally  poured  out,  while  another  attendant 
hands  cakes,  toast,  or  biscuits.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  family 
party,  where  this  social  meal  is  prepared  by  the  mistress, 
ne  carries  the  urn  or  kettle,  as  the  case  may  be ;  hands 
round  the  toast,  or  such  other  eatable  as  may  be  required, 
removing  the  whole  in  the  same  manner  when  tea  is  over. 
3238.  BeceptioHs  and  Evening  JParties.— 
. The  drawing-rooms  being  prepared,  the  card-tables  laid 

out  with  cards  and  counters,  and  such  other  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  made  for  the  reception  of  the  company, 
the  rooms  should  be  lighted  up  as  the  hour  appointed 
approaches.  Attendants  in  the  drawing-room,  even  more 
than  in  the  dining-room,  should  move  about  actively  but 
noiselessly  ;  no  creaking  of  shoes,  whfch  is  an  abomina- 
watching  the  lights  firom  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  their  brilliancy.   But 
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even  if  the  attendant  likes  a  game  of  cribbage  or  whist  himself,  he  must  not  in- 
terfere in  his  master  or  mistress's  game,  nor  even  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 
We  once  knew  a  lady  who  had  a  footman,  and  both  were  fond  of  a  game  of 
cribbage — John  in  the  kitchen  the  lady  in  her  drawing-room.  The  lady  i^-as  a 
giver  of  evening  parties,  where  she  frequently. enjoyed  her  favourite  amnsemcnt. 
While  handing  about  the  tea  and  toast,  John  could  not  always  suppress  his  dis- 
gust at  her  mistakes.  "  There  is  more  in  that  hand,  ma'am."  he  has  been  known 
to  say  ;  or,  •*  Ma'am,  you  forgot  to  count  his  nob ; "  in  fact,  he  identified  himself 
with  his  mistress's  game,  and  would  have  lost  twenty  places  rather  than  witness 
a  miscount.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  his  example  on  this  point,  althougii 
John  had  many  qualities  a  good  servant  nlight  copy  with  advantage. 

3239.  Footman's  lAvery* — It  is  usual  to  allow  each  man  two  suits  pe: 
year,  also  to  find  them  in  silk  stockings,  and  fur  capes,  if  they  are  worn. 

A  single  man-servant  does  not  wear  livery.  He  is  dressed  in  plain  clothes  as  a 
butler. 


THE  SINaLE  MAN-SERVANT  OR  PAGE. 

3240.  Duties  of  Single  Man-servant,  ^According  to  the  houschdd 
in  which  either  of  these  is  employed  so  will  his  duties  be,  but  in  all  or  any  they 
partake  of  the  various  ones  of  the  servants  before  mentioned  b 
many  places  the  single  man-servant  devotes  most  of  his  time  i; 
the  garden,  the  remainder  being  spent  in  cleaning  windows 
boots,  knives,  &c.,  bringing  in  water  and  coal,  carrying 
messages  and  such  work  as  would  fall  to  the  under 
footman  in  larger  establishments.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  man  so  employed  is  seldom  required  to  'wear  . 
livery  or  wait  at  table.  In  other  establiidiments  where  f| 
a  gardener  is  kept  and  no  outdoor  work  demanded 
of  the  one  in-door  servant,  his  duties  are  all  that  he 
can  contrive  to  do  of  those  of  the  butler  and  foot- 
man. He  waits  at  table,  assisted  by  the  parlour- 
maid, cleans  the  plate,  and,  if  required,  attends  to 
the  cellar  work.  Also  he  could  be  required  to  answer 
the  door  to  visitors  during  the  afternoon,  his  rougher 
work  being  got  over  in  the  morning,  although  this  in 
such  establishments  is  often  relegated  to  a  boy  who  .^ 
does  not  appear  above  stairs. 

ODD  MAN.  3241   jxuties  of  the  Bage.—K  page  is  sup-  '^^  ^*^ 

posed  as  a  rule  (that   is  where  no  man-servant   is 

kept)   to  do  duty,  to   a  certain  extent,  for  all.     In  many  cases   he  is  kcT*. 

more  for  appearance'  sake  than  anything  else,  some  people  preferring  to  see 
a  boy  answer  the  door  or  wait  at  table  to  woae^ 
servants  doing  these  duties.  With  the  latter  tb' 
page  is  seldom  a  favourite.  Boys  are  proverbial' 
tiresome ;  they  will  not  always  be  in  trim  for  ans^rfr 
ing  doors,  while  if  sent  on  messages,  they  war- 
time and  patience  very  often.  A  neat  parlour-m- 
is an  excellent  substitute  for  a  page,  and  one  u  be- 
most  good  housewives  prefer.  Still,  a  handy,  will.:; 
intelligent  boy  is  a  useful  creature  in  a  honsehoi:: 

and  if  he  really  does  his  duty,  as  he  gets  older  he  can  easily  climb  the  ladder 

of  domestic  servitude,  having  had  the  advantage  of  early  training. 
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a?HS  COAOHMAK.  OROOM  AND  STABLE  BO?. 

3242.  The  Head  of  the  Stablesm — ^The  establishment  we  have  in  view 
will  consist  of  coachman,  groom  and  stable-boy,  who  are  capable  of  keeping  in 
perfect  order  four  horses,  and  perhaps  the  pony.  Of  this  establishment  the  coach- 
man is  chief.  Besides  skill  in  driving,  he  should  possess  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  horses;  he  has  usuallv  to  purchase  provender,  to  see  that  the  horses  are 
regularly  fed  and  properly  groomed,  watch  over  their  condition,  apply  simple 
remedies  to  trifling  ailments  in  the  animals  under  his  charge,  and  report  where  he 
observes  symptoms  of  more  serious  ones  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  has 
either  to  clean  the  carriage  himself,  or  see  that  the  stable-boy  does  it  properly. 

3243.  27*6  grootn^a  first  duties  are  to  keep  his  horses  in  condition ;  but 
he  is  sometimes  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  valet,  to  ride  out  with  his 
master,  on  occasions,  to  wait  at  table,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  house :  in 
these  cases,  he  should  have  the  means  of  dressing  himself,  and  keepmg  his 
clothes  entirely  away  from  the  stables.  In  the  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  or 
rather  before,  the  stables  should  be  opened  and  cleaned  out,  and  the  horses 
fed.  first  by  cleaning  the  rack  and  throwing  in  fresh  hay,  putting  it  lightly  in 
the  rack,  that  the  horses  may  get  it  out  easily  ;  a  short  time  afterwards  their 
usual  morning  feed  of  oats  should  be  put  into  the  manger.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  stable-boy  has  been  removing  the  stable-dung,  and  sweeping  and  wash- 
ing out  the  stables,  both  of  which  should  be  done  every  day,  and  every  corner 
carefully  swept,  in  order  to  keep  the  stable  sweet  and  clean.  The  real  duties 
of  the  groom  follow  :  where  the  norses  are  not  taken  out  for  early  exercise,  the 
work  of  grooming  immediately  commences.  The  curry-comb  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  if  a  horse  is  in  good  condition,  but  a  good  strapping  with  a  damp 
wisp  is  the  principal  thing  requisite  ;  the  horse  should  be  strapped  so  that  every 
hair    is    touched    and 

cleaned  to  the  root. 
The  best  wisp  is  made 
from  a  hay-band,  un- 
twisted, and  again  j.i 
doubled  up  after  being  [  . 
moistened  with  wat^r;  \\ 
this  is  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  as  the 
brushing  has  been,  by 
changing  the  hands, 
taking  care  in  all  these 
operations  to  carry  the 
hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  coat.  Stains  in 
the  hair  are  removed 
by  sponging,  or,  when 
the  coat  is  very  dirty, 
by  the  water-brush ; 
the  whole  being  finish- 
ed oflf  by  a  linen  or 
flannel  cloth.  The 
horsecloth  should  be 
put  on  by  taking  the 
cloth  in  both  hands, 
with   the  outside   next  manosr. 

you,     and    with    your 
right  hand  to  the  off  side,  throw  it  over  his  back,  placing  it  no  farther  back  than 
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will  leave  it  straight  and  level,  which  will  be  a  foot  from  the  taoL^  Pot  the  rolkf 
round,  and  the  pad-piece  under  it,  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  fore-lefi 
The  horse's  head  is  now  loosened ;  he  is  tiimed  about  in  his  stall  to  haTs  ki5 
head  and  ears  rubbed  and  brushed  over  every  part,  indading  throat,  witb  ihz 
dusting -cloth,  finishing  by  "  pulling  his  ears,**  which  all  horses  seem  to  enjoy  \^«tt 
much.  This  done,  the  mane  and  foretop  should  be  combed  oat,  ^s«ng  a  ^^ 
sponge  over  them,  sponging  the  mane  on  both  aides,  by  throwing  it  back  to  tra 
midriff,  to  make  it  lie  smooth.  The  horse  is  now  tnmed  to  his  head-stall,  his  rai 
combed  out,  cleaning  it  of  stains  with  a  wet  brash  or  sponge,  trimming  both  ti^ 
and  mane,  and  forelock  when  necessary,  smoothing  th^  down  with  a  brush  cc 
which  a  little  oil  has  been  dropped. 

3244.  Watering  usually  follows  dressing ;  but  some  horses  refnse  their  fotxl 
until  they  have  drunk  :  the  groom  should  not,  therefore,  lay  down exclnsive rufe  an 
this  subject,  but  study  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  horse.  The  water  gives  lo  a 
horse  merits  some  attention  ;  it  should  not  be  too  cold ;  hard  water  is  not  to  tt 
recommended  ;  stagnant  or  muddy  water  is  positively  injnrions :  aolt  water  is  tee 
best  for  all  purposes ;  and  anything  is  preferable  to  firing  water,  which  slK}dd 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  stirred  np  l>^ore  o^sg 
it :  a  handful  of  oatmesal  thrown  into  the  pail  will  miich  improve  its  quality. 

3245.  Exercise, — ^All  horses  not  in  work  require  at  least  two  hoars'  exerds 
daily,  and  in  exercising  them  a  good  groom  will  put  them  through  the  paces  ^ 
which  they  have  been  trained.  In  the  case  of  saddle  horses,  he  will  wsdk,  trot 
canter  and  gallop  them,  in  orderto  keep  them  up  to  their  work.  With  dracgr:: 
horses  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  a  smart  walk  and  txoL 

3246.  Feeding  must  depend  on  their  work,  but  they  require  feeding  tb-?f 
times  a  day.  with  more  of  less  com  each  time,  according  to  their  work.  In  -J? 
fast  coaching  days  it  was  a  saving  among  proprietors,  that  *'  his  t>elly  was  tk 
measure  of  his  food ;  "  but  the  horse's  appetite  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterkt!  i 

the  quantity  of  food  under  any  circnmstaihre!;. 
Horses  have  been  kaown  to  consume  40  !t^ 
of  hay  in  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  16  ibs 
to  z8  lbs.  is  the  utmost  which  should  tir^ 
been  given.    Mr.  Croall;  an  extensive  ccccli 
proprietor   in  Scotland,  limited    his  bcr^ 
to  4^  lbs.  of  cut  straw,  8  lbs.  of  bruised  as.s 
and  24  lbs.  of  bruised  beans,  in  the  mcnrni 
and  noon,  giving  them  at  night  25  lbs.  of  'b^ 
following;  viz.,  560  lbs.  of  steamed  potatof^ 
i   36  lbs.  of  barley  dust,  40  lbs.  of  cat  strav. .  ^i 
I  6  lbs.  of  salt,  mixed  up  together ;  under  this  itt 
■     horses  did  their  work  welL     Ten  to  12  lb?  -' 
hay  a  day  are  ample  for  carriage  or  sa:i'r 
hacks  ;  8  lbs.  with  five  feeds  of  com  a  day  i  r 
hunters  in  strong  work.   Time  for  Fudin;  c- 
— An  experienced  horseman  gives  the  folfo^ 
ing  rules: — Between  5  and  6  a,m.  feed  ar: 
SADDLE  RACK.  wateT  (afaout  a  quart) ;  between  6  and  7  i.^- 

exercise  for  an  hour,  unsaddle  him ;  1:^: 
between  8  and  8.30  a.m.  dress  him  (an  hour's  work),  clean  np  stable  fair;  fed 
again,  and  water  (more  than  before) ;  if  not  going  out,  let  him  lie  down  if  bs 
will :  between  3  and  4  p.m.  feed,  and  half  bucket  of  water;  between  7  and  S  pii:! 
bed  up,  clean  up  stall,  water  (pint),  and  feed.  You  cannot  take  np  a  paper  wiib- 
out  having  the  question  put,  "  Do  you  bruise  your  oats  ?  '*  Well,  tnat  depends  cs 
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circumstances :  a  fresh  young  horse  can  braise  its  own  oats  when  it  can  get  them : 
bm  aged  horses,  after  a  time,  lose  the  power  of  masticating  and  bruising  them,  and 
bolt  them  whole :  thus  much  impeding  the  work  of  digestion.  For  an  old  horse, 
then,  bruise  the  oats;  for  a  young  one  it  does  no  harm  and  little  good.  Oats 
should  be  bright  and  dry,  and  not  too  new.  Where  they  are  new,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt  and  water ;  otherwise,  they  overload  the  horse's  stomach.  Chopped 
straw  mixed  with  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  of  straw  or  hay,  is  a  good  food 
for  horses  in  full  work  ;  and  carrots,  of  which  horses  are  remarkably  fond,  have  a 
perceptible  effect  in  a  short  time  on  the  gloss  pf  the  coat. 

3247.  Shoeing* — A  horse  should  not  be  sent  on  a  journey  or  any  other  hard 
work  immediately  after  new  shoeing ;  the  stiffness  incidental  to  new  shoes  is  not 
unlikely  to  bring  him  down.  A  day's  rest,  with  reasonable  exercise,  will  not  be 
thrown  away  after  this  operation.  Have  the  feet  stopped  at  night  after  being 
shod ;  it  will  keep  the  feet  moist,  and  allow  the  nails  to  get  better  hold.  On 
reaching  home  verv  hot,  the  groom  should  walk  him  about  for  a  few  minutes ; 
this  done,  he  should  take  off  the  moisture  with  the  scraper,  and  afterwards  wisp 
him  over  with  a  handful  of  straw  and  a  flannel  cloth  ;  if  the  cloth  is  dipped  in 
some  spirit  all  the  better.  He  should  wash,  pick,  and  wipe  dry  the  legs  and 
feet,  take  off  the  bridle  and  crupper,  and  fasten  it  to  the  rack,  then  the  girths,  and 
put  a  wisp  of  straw  under  the  saddle.  When  sufficiently  cool,  the  horse  should 
nave  some  hay  given  him,  and  then  a  feed  of  oats :  if  he  refuse  the  latter,  offer 
him  a  little  wet  bran,  or  a  handful  of  oatmeal  in  tepid  water.  When  he  has  been 
fed,  he  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  his  body-clothes  put  on,  and,  if  very 
much  harassed  with  fatigue,  a  little  good  ale  or  wine  will  be  well-bestowed  on  a 
valuable  hors^,  adding  plenty  of  fresh  litter  under  the  belly. 

3248.  Harness,— EMCTf  time  a  horse  is  unbridled,  the  bit  should  be  care- 
fully washed  and  dried,  and  the  leather  wiped,  to  keep  them  sweet,  as  well  as 
the  girths  and  saddle,  the  latter  being  carefully  dried  and  beaten  with  a  switch 
before  it  is  again  put  on.   In  washing 

a  horse's  feet  after  a  day's  work,  the 
master  should  insist  upon  the  legs  and 
feet  being  washed  thoroughly  with  a 
sponge  until  the  water  flows  over 
them,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  brush 
till  quite  dry.  Harness,  if  not  care-  , 
fully  preserved,  very  soon  gets  a  > 
shabby,  tarnished  appearance.  Where  ^ 
the  coachman  has  a  proper  harness-  ^: 
room  and  sufficient  assistance,  this  is  ^^ 
inexcusable  and  easily  prevented,  i^ 
The  harness-room  should  have  a  ^^ 
wooden  lining  all  round,  and  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  well  ventilated.  Around 
the  walls,  hooks  and  pep  should  be 
placed  for  the  several  pieces  of  har- 
ness, at  such  a  height  as  to  prevent  their  toaching  the  ground ;  and  every  part  of 
the  harness  should  have  its  peg  or  hook — one  for  the  halters,  another  for  the 
reins,  and  others  for  snaffles  and  other  bits  and  metal-work  ;  and  either  a  wooden 
horse  or  saddle-tree  for  saddles  and  pads.  All  these  parts  should  be  dry,  clean 
and  shining.  This  is  only  to  be  done  by  careful  cleaning  and  polishing,  and  the 
use  of  several  requisite  pastes.  The  metallic  parts,  when  white,  should  be 
cleaned  by  a  soft  brush  and  plate-powder  ;  the  copper  and  brass  parts  burnished 
"with  rottenstone  powder  ^^nd  gil—steel  with  emery  powder  \  both  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  gil. 
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3249.  Carri€tges  are   chosen  according  to  taste   and    family  nse.  bst. 

although  a  closed  one,  there  is  nothing  more  popolar  than  a  broiighaim.  Lai% 
usually  prefer  Victorias  to  any  other  kind  of  open  carriage,  bat  aome  like  tb; 
old-fashioned  large  open  carriages,  vrhich  are  capable  of  holding  more  occnpist! 
For  gentlemen*s  use,  mail  and  other  phaetons  are  those  generally  chosen  iic 
for  the  country,  dog  carts  and  waggonettes. 

Carriages  being  valuable  and  costly  have  to  be  most  carefully  dealt  «.d 
They  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  putting  away,  and  the  ooach-tozv 
should  be  perfectly  dry  and  well  ventilated,  for  the  wood-work  swells  viti 
moisture :  it  shrinks  with  heat,  unless  the  timber  has  undergone  a  long  cczr^ 
of  seasoning ;  it  should  also  have  a  dry  floor,  a  boarded  one  being  :ec:- 
mended.  It  must  be  removed  from  the  ammoniacal  influence  of  the  stat!ei. 
from  open  drains  and  cesspools,  and  other  gaseous  influences  likely  to  afiea  .:- 
paint  and  varnish.  When  the  carriage  returns  home,  it  should  be  carer.^t 
washed  and  dried,  and  that,  if  possible,  before  the  mud  has  time  to  dry  C2  *. 
This  is  done  by  first  well  slushing  it  with  clean  water,  so  as  to  wash  awiy  i. 

? articles  of  sand,  having  first  closed  the  sashes  to  avoid  wetting  the  li  -a 
be  body  is  then  gone  carefully  over  with  a  soft  mop,  using  plenty  of  deaa  «.:c: 
and  penetrating  every  comer  of  the  carved  work,  so  that  not  an  atom  of  ir 
remains  ;  the  body  of  the  carriage  is  then  raised  by  placing  the  jack  under  t*^ 
axletree,  and  raising  it  so  that  the  wheel  turns  freely ;  this  is  now  there --ii- 
washed  with  the  mop  until  the  dirt  is  removed,  using  a  wash-brush  for  con:-: 
where  the  mop  does  not  penetrate.  Every  particle  of  mud  and  sand  rec. -. 
by  the  mop,  and  afterwards  with  a  wet  sponge,  the  carriage  is  wiped  dry.  and  ^^ 
soon  after  as  possible,  the  varnish  is  carefully  polished  with  soft  leather,  5i:z: 
a  little  sweet  oil  for  the  leather  parts,  and  even  lor  the  panels,  so  as  to  check  ^' 
tendency  of  the  varnish  to  crack.  Stains  are  removed  by  rnbbing  them  w:tM  -« 
leather  and  sweet  oil ;  if  that  fails,  a  little  Tripoli  powder  mixed  with  the  ci 
will  be  more  successfuL 

3250.  In  preparing  the  carriage  far  use,  the  whole  body  shii: 

be  rubbed  over  with  a  clean  leather  and  carefully  poUshed.  the  iron-work  i^ 
joints  oiled,  the  plated  and  brass-work  occasionally  cleaned — the  one  with  pb^ 
powder,  or  with  well-washed  whiting  mixed  with  sweet  oil.  and  leather  key:  ji 
the  purpose — the  other  wth  rottenstone  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  and  applied  V.> 
out  too  much  rubbing,  until  the  paste  is  removed ;  but,  if  rubbed  every  dsr  =:£ 
the  leather,  little  more  will  be  required  to  keep  it  untarnished.  The  I'lr*^ 
require  careful  brushing  every  day.  the  cushions  being  taken  out  and  beaten.  ^ 
the  glass  sashes  should  always  be  bright  and  clean.  The  wheel-tires  and  nkiTit 
are  carefully  seen  to,  and  greased  when  required,  the  bolts  and  nuts  tigb:er-ri 
and  all  the  parts  likely  to  get  out  of  order  overhauled  These  duties.  boT»t»< 
are  only  incidental  to  the  coachman's  oflfice,  which  is  to  drive  ;  and  much  c:  '^ 
enjoyment  of  those  in  the  carriage  depends  on  his  proficiency  in  his  art— :r;-: 
also  of  the  wear  of  the  carriage  and  horses.  He  should  have  sufi&cient  kno-srir::- 
of  the  construction  of  the  carriage  to  know  when  it  is  out  of  order — to  kr 
also,  the  pace  at  which  he  can  go  over  the  road  he  has  under  him  withoat  rsv 
ing  the  springs,  and  without  shaking  those  he  is  driving  too  much. 

3251.  I>riving. — Having,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  groom  or  sir-- 

boy,  put  his  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  satisfied  himself,  by  walking  ronnd  ib-r 
that  everything  is  properly  arranged,  the  coachman  proceeds  to  the  off-sidt ". 
the  carriage,  takes  the  reins  from  the  back  of  the  horses,  where  they  were  thrc?^ 
buckles  them  together,  and,  placing  his  foot  on  the  step,  ascends  to  his  b.. 
having  his  hqrses  now  entirely  under  control.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  he  - 
not  expected  to  descend,  for  where  no  footman  accompanies  th^  carriage,  u* 
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doors  are  usually  so  arranged  that  even  a  lady  may  let  herself  out,  if  she  wishes 
to,  from  the  inside.  The  coachman's  duties  are  to  avoid  everything  approaching 
an  accident,  and  all  his  attention  is  required  to  guide  his  horses.  The  pace  &t 
which  he  drives  will  depend  upon  his  orders — in  all  probability  a  moderate 
pace  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  ;  less  speed  is  injurious  to  the  horses, 
getting  them  into  lazy  and  sluggish  habits ;  for  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  these 
are  acquired  by  some  horses.  The  writer  was  once  employed  to  purchase  a 
horse,  for  a  country  friend,  and  he  picked  a  very  handsome  gelding  out  of 
CoUins's  stables,  which  seemed  to  answer  to  his  friend's  wants.  It  was  duly 
committed  to  the  coachman  who  was  to  drive  it,  after  some  very  succe^nl 
trials  in  harness  and  out  of  it,  and  seemed  likely  to  give  great  satis^tion.  After 
a  tmie,  the  friend  got  tired  of  his  carriage,  and  gave  it  up ;  as  the  easiest  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  horse,  it  was  sent  up  to  the  writer's  stables— a  prresent.  Only 
twdve  months  had  elapsed ;  the  horse  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  with  plenty  of 
flesh,  and  a  sleek  glossy  coat,  and  he  was  thaxikfuUy  enough  received ;  but,  on 
trial,  it  was  found  that  a  stupid  coachman,  who  was  imbued  with  one  of  their  old 
maxims,  that  "it's  the  pace  that  kills,"  had  driven  the  horse,  capable  of  doing  his 
nine  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  at  a  jog-trot  of  four  miles, 
or  four-and-a.half ;  and  now,  no  persuasion  of  the  whip 
could  get  more  out  of  him.  After  many  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  bring  him  back  to  his  pace,  in  one  of  which  a 
breakdown  occurred,  under  the  nands  of  a  professional 
trainer,  he  was  sent  to  the  hammer,  and  sold  for  a  sum 
that  did  not  pay  for  the  attempt  to  break  him  in.  This 
maxim,  therefore,  that  "  it's  the  pace  that  kills,"  is  alto- 
gether fallacious  in  the  moderate  sense  in  which  we  are 
viewing  it.  In  the  old  coaching  days,  indeed,  when  the 
Shrewsbury  "Wonder"  drove  into  the  inn-yard  while  the 
clock  was  striking,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  with  unerring  regularity,  twenty-seven  hours  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles ;  when  the  "  Quicksilver  " 
mail  was  timed  to  eleven  miles  an  hour  between  London 
and  Plymouth,  with  a  fine  of  £5  to  the  driver  if  behind 
time;  when  the  Brighton  "Age,"  "tool'd"  and  horsed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson,  used  to  dash  round  the  square  ths  coachiiaii. 

as  the  fifth  hour  was  striking,  having  stopped  at  the  half- 
way house  while  his  servant  handed  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  sherry  to  his 
passengers— then  the  pace  was  indeed  '*  killing."  But  the  truth  is,  horses  that 
are  driven  at  a  jog-trot  pace  lose  that  elan  with  which  a  good  driver  can  inspire 
them,  and  they  are  left  to  do  their  work  by  mere  weight  and  muscle ;  therefore 
unless  he  has  contrary  orders,  a  good  driver  will  choose  a  smart  pace,  but  not 
enough  to  make  his  horses  sweat ;  on  level  roads  this  should  never  be  seen.  The 
true  coachman's  hands  are  so  delicate  and  gentle,  that  the  mere  weight  of  the 
reins  is  felt  on  the  bit,  and  the  direcrtions  are  indicated  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
rather  than  by  a  pull ;  the  horses  are  guided  and  encouraged,  and  only  pulled  up 
when  they  exceed  their  intended  pace,  or  in  the  event  of  a  stumble ;  for  there  is 
a  strong  though  gentle  hand  on  the  reins. 

3252.  In  chooHng  his  horses  every  master  will  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly paired— that  their  paces  are  about  equal.  When  their  habits  differ  it  is  the 
coachman's  duty  to  discover  how  he  can,  with  least  annoyance  to  the^  horses,  get 
that  pace  out  ot  them.  Some  horses  have  been  accustomed  to  be  driven  on  the 
check,  and  the  curb  irritates  them  ;  others,  vrith  harder  mouths,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled with  the  slight  leverage  this  affords ;  he  must,  therefore,  accommodate  the 
horses  as  he  best  can.    The  reins  should  always  be  held  so  that  the  horses  are 
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••  in  hand ;  "  "but  he  is  a  very  bad  driver  who  always  dnves  with  a  tight  rein ;  tbt 
pain  to  the  horse  is  intolerable,  and  causes  him  to  rear  and  plunge,  and  finail* 
break  away,  if  he  can.  He  is  also  a  bad  driver  when  the  reins  are  alwajrs  dack: 
the  horse  then  feels  abandoned  to  himself ;  he  is  neither  directed  nor  suppones 
and  if  no  accident  occurs,  it  is  great  good  luck. 

3253.  27Sie  whipf  in  the  hands  of  a  good  driver,  and  with  well-bred  catlV. 
is  there  more  as  a  preaiution  than  a  "  tool  "  for  frequent  use :  if  he  uses  it.  it  is 
to  encourage,  by  stroking  the  flanks  ;  except,  indeed,  he  has  to  punish  some  w.y- 
wardness  of  temp>er,  and  then  he  does  it  efifectually,  taking  care,  however,  thx  i: 
is  done  on  the  flank,  where  there  is  no  very  tender  part,  never  on  the  crup-er. 
In  driving,  the  coachman  should  never  give  way  to  temper.  How  often  dc  w? 
see  horses  stumble  from  being  conducted,  or  at  least  "  allowed,"  to  go  over  t^d 
ground  by  some  careless  driver,  who  immediately  wreaks  that  vengeance  on  the 
poor  horse  which  might,  with  much  more  justice,  be  applied  to  his  own  braiil 
shoulders.  The  whip  is  of  course  useful,  and  even  necessary,  but  shouM  be 
rarely  used,  except  to  encourage  and  excite  the  horses. 


THIS  VAIiXT. 

3254.  Attendants  on  the  Person* — "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet." 
saith  the  proverb ;  and  the  corollary  may  run,  •*  No  lady  is  a  heroine  to  bcr 
maid."  The  infirmities  of  humanity  are,  perhaps,  too  numerous  and  too  equaLj 
distributed  to  stand  the  severe  microscopic  tests  which  attendants  on  the  perscs 
have  opportunities  of  applying.  The  vsdet  and  waiting-maid  are  placed  near  th: 
persons  of  the  master  and  mistress,  receiving  orders  only  from  thena,  dressin!; 
them,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  journeys,  the  confidanii 
and  agents  of  their  most  unguarded  moments,  of  their  meet 
secret  habits,  and  of  course  subject  to  their  coniinands-'eve&  to 
their  caprices ;  they  themselves  being  subject  to  erring  jodgmert. 
aggravated  by  an  imperfect  education.  All  that  can  be  expected 
from  such  servants  is  polite  manners,  modest  demeanour,  anu  ^^ 
respectful  reserve,  which  are  indispensable.  To  these,  gcoi 
sense,  good  temper,  some  self-denial,  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  whether  above  or  below  them  in  the  socia. 
scale.  will  be  useful  qualifications.  Their  duty  leads  them  :^ 
wait  on  those  who  are,  from  sheer  wealth,  station  and  educatjo.i 
more  {X)Ushed,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  of  annoyance ; 
and  any  vulgar  familiarity  of  manner  is  opposed  to  all  their 
notions  of  self-respect.  Quiet,  unobtrusive  manners,  thereton? 
and  a  delicate  reser\'e  in  speaking  of  their  employers,  either  o 
praise  or  blame,  is  as  essential  in  their  absence,  as  good  manno^ 
and  respectful  conduct  in  their  presence. 

THE  VALKT 

3255.  Some  of  the  €luties  of  the  valet  we  h.- v= 

hinted  at  in  treating  of  the  duties  of  a  footman  in  a  small  family.  His  day  cohj- 
mences  by  seeing  that  his  master's  dressing-room  is  in  order  ;  that  the  housercrji 
has  swept  and  dusted  it  properly  ;  that  the  fire  is  lighted  and  burns  cheerfuli\ 
and  some  time  before  his  master  is  expected,  he  wUl  do  well  to  throw  up  il  - 
sash  to  admit  fresh  air,  closing  it,  however,  in  time  to  recover  the  tempemrure 
which  he  knows  his  master  prefers.  It  is  now  his  duty  to  place  the  body  linen  cr. 
the  horse  before  the  fire,  to  be  aired  properly  ;  to  lay  the  trousers  intended  to  be 
worn,  carefully  brushed  and  cleaned,  on  the  back  of  his  master's  chair ;  while  the 
coat  and  waistcoat,  carefully  brushed  and  folded,  and  the  collar  cleaned,  are  laid 
in  their  place  ready  to  put  on  when  required.    All  the  articles  of  the  toilet  should 
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oe  in  thetr  places,  the  razors  properly  set  and  stropped,  and  hot  water  ready  for 
ise. 

A  valet  often  accompanies  his  master  when  shooting,  when  he  would  carry  the 
ectra  gun  and  load  for  him.  This  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  part  of  his  dnties 
if  his  master  happened  to  be  old  or  at  all  infirm,  as  so  many  of  those  gentlemen 
who  keep  valets  often  are.  Many  valets  also  wait  upon  their  master  at  dinner, 
stinding  behind  his  chair  and  devoting  their  attention  to  him  alone. 

3266.  Shaving* — Gentlemen  generally  prefer  performing  the  operation  of 
shiving  themselves,  but  a  valet  should  be  /prepairea  to  do  it  if  required ;  and 
he  should  besides,  be  a  good  hairdresser.  Shaving  over,  he  has  to  brush  the 
har,  beard  and  moustache,  where  that  appendage  is  encouraged,  arranging  the 
whDle  simply  and  gracefully,  according  to  the  age  and  style  of  countenance. 
Every  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  the  utmost,  the  hair  should  be  cut.  and  the 
points  of  the  whiskers  trimmed  as 
oftcQ  as  required.  A  good  valet 
will  now  present  the  various 
articles  of  the  toilet  as  they  are 
wanted ;  afterwards  the  body- 
linen,  neck-tie,  which  he  will  put 
on,  if  required,  and  afterwards, 
waistcoat,  coat  and  boots,  in  suit- 
able order,  and  carefully  brushed 
and  polished.  Having  thus  seen 
his  master  dressed,  if  he  is  about 
to  go  out,  the  valet  will  hand  him 
his  cane,  gloves  and  hat,  the  latter 
well  brushed  on  the  outside  with 
a  soft  brush,  and  wiped  inside 
with  a  clean  handkerchief,  re- 
spectfully attend  him  to  the  door, 
open  it  for  him,  and  receive  his 
last  brders  for  the  day.  He  now 
proceeds  to  put  everything  in  order  in  the  dressingroom,  cleans  the  combs  and 
brushes,  and  brushes  and  folds  up  any  clothes  that  may  be  left  about  the  room, 
and  puts  them  away  in  the  drawers. 

3257.  The  JFarclrofrc— Gentlemen  are  sometimes  indifferent  as  to  their 
clothes  and  appearance ;  it  is  the  valet's  duty,  in  this  case,  where  his  master  per- 
mits it.  to  select  from  the  wardrobe  such  things  as  are  suitable  for  the  occasion, 
so  that  he  may  appear  with  scrupulous  neatness  and 
cleanliness ;  that  nis  linen  and  neck-tie,  where  that  is 
white  or  coloured,  are  unsoiled ;  and  where  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  change  them  every  day,  that  the  cravat 
is  turned,  and  even  ironed,  to  remove  the  crease  of  the 
previous  fold.  The  coat  collar — which,  where  the  hair  is  worn  long,  is  occasion- 
ally greasy — should  also  be  examined;  a  careful  valet  will  correct  this  by  re- 
moving the  spots  day  by  day  as  they  appear,  first  by  moistening  the  grease-spots 
with  a  little  rectified  spirits  of  wine  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  has  a  renovating 
efifect,  and  the  smell  of  which  soon  disappears.  The 
grease  is  dissolved  and  removed  by  gentle  scraping.  The  • 
grease  removed,  add  a  little  more  of  the  spirit,  and  rub  | 
with  a  piece  of  clean  cloth  ;  finish  by  adding  a  few  drops 
more ;  rub  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  of  the  cloth,  and  it  will  be  clean  and  glossy 
as  the  rest  of  the  garment.     It  is  the  valet's  duty  to  see  that  his  master's  ward- 
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robe  is  in  thoroagh  repair,  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  fact  if  be  sees 
that  any  additions  to  it  are  required. 

A  valet  not  having  suits  provided  and  never  wearing  livery,  has,  as  a  rule,  all 
his  master's  discarded  clothes. 

His  attire  should,  in  its  way,  be  as  irreproachable  as  his  master's  on  al 
occasions,  and  there  being  no  hard  or  heavy  work  for  a  valet  to  perform,  this  h 
not  difficnlt  to  manage. 

The  valet  has  his  meals  served  in  the  housekeeper's  or  steward's  room,  be  anl 
the  lady's-maid  taking,  after  the  two  here  mentioned,  precedence  of  the  otho' 
servants. 

3258.  Attendance.~^li  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that,  having  ds- 
charged  all  the  commissions  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master,  such  as  conveyiig 
notes  or  messages  to  friends,  or  the  tradesmen,  all  of  which  he  should  ponctoalj 
and  promptly  attend  to,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  in  waiting  when  his  master  retnsts 
home  to  oress  for  dinner,  or  for  any  other  occasion,  and  to  have  all  things  pre- 
pared  for  his  second  dressing.  Previous  to  this,  he  brings  under  his  notice  Jie 
cards  of  visitors  who  may  have  called,  delivers  the  messages  he  may  have  re- 
ceived for  him,  and  otherwise  acquits  himself  of  the  morning's  conmiissiozis,  md 
receives  his  orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  routine  of  his  evening 
duty  is  to  have  the  dressing-room  and  study,  where  there  is  a  separate  one.  ar- 
ranged comfortably  for  his  master,  the  fires  lighted,  candles  pre{»Lred.  dressiog- 
gown  and  slippers  in  their  place,  and  aired,  and  everything  in  order  that  is  re- 
quired for  his  master's  comfort. 

A  valet  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  packiog.  and  the  more  experience  of 
travelling  he  possesses  the  better,  as  so  much  of  the  comfort  or  discomfort  ex- 
perienced by  gentlemen  when  taking  a  journey  depends  upon  the  valet,  to  whcoi 
devolves  the  tasks  of  getting  tickets,  looking  out  routes,  securing  seats,  carriages 
and  berths,  as  the  case  may  be ;  while  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  luggage  and 
should  take  his  master's  travelling-bag  or  dressing-case  into  his  own  care. 

When  travelling  by  rail,  unless  he  occupies  the  same  carriage  as  his  master, 
he  should,  when  the  train  stops  for  any  length  of  time,  be  in  attendance  in  case 
anything  should  be  required. 

A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  a  most  useful  qualification  in  a  valet. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
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THE    LADT'S   MAID. 

31250.  The  qualifications  a  lady's  maid  should  possess  are  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hair  dressing,  dressmaking  and  repairing  and  restoring  clothes. 
She  should  be  able  to  pack  well,  and  her  taste,  being  often  called  into  requisition 
in  matters  of  dress,  should  be  good.  It  is  also  essential  that  she  be  well  spoken, 
quiet  in  manner  and  quick ;  that  she  should  be  clean  and  honest  goes  without 
saying.  A  lady's  maid  having  so  much  more  intercourse  with  her  mistress  than 
any  other  servant  should  not  only  possess,  but  learn,  discretion  from  day  to  day. 
To  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  and  to  be  willing  to  bear  with 
patience  any  little  caprices  of  taste  and  temper  with  which  she  may  have  to 
contend. 

3260.  Morning  Duties  of  the  lAidy^s  Maid.— -Her  first  duty  in 
the  morning,  after  having  performed  her  own  toilet,  is  to  prepare  the  bath  and 
everything  for  dressing  for  her  mistress,  taking  her  an 
early  cup  of  tea  if  she  requires  one.  She  then  examines 
the  clothes  put  off  by  her  mistress  the  evening  before, 
either  to  put  them  away,  or  to  see  that  they  are  all  in 
order  to  put  on  again.  During  the  winter  and  in  wet 
weather,  the  dresses  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
mud  removed.  Dresses  of  tweed,  and  other  woollen 
materials  may  be  laid  out  on  a  table  and  brushed  all  over ; 
but  in  general,  even  in  woollen  fabrics,  the  lightness  of  the 
tissues  renders  brushing  unsuitable  to  dresses,  and  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  folds  by  beating  them 
lightly  with  a  handkerchief  or  thin  cloth.  Silk  dresses 
should  never  be  brushed,  but  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
merino,  or  other  soft  material,  of  a  similar  colour,  kept 
for  the  purpose.  Summer  dresses  of  barege,  muslin, 
mohair,  and  other  light  materials,  simply  require  shaking ; 
but  if  the  muslin  be  tumbled,  it  must  be  ironed  afterwards. 
If  the  dresses  require  slight  repair,  it  should  be  done  at 
once :  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nme." 

The  bonnet  should  be  dusted  with  a  light  feather  plume, . 
in  order  to  remove  every  particle  of  dust;  but  this  has 
probably  been  done,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  night 
before.  Velvet  bonnets  and  other  velvet  articles  of  dress  should  be  cleaned  with 
a  soft  brush.  If  the  flowers  with  which  the  bonnet  is  decorated  have  been 
crushed  or  misplaced,  or  the  leaves  tumbled,  they  should  be  raised  and  read- 
justed by  means  of  flower  pliers.  If  feathers  have  sufiiered  from  damp,  they 
should  be  held  near  the  flre  for  a  few  minutes,  and  restored  to  their  natursd  state 
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by  the  hand  or  a  soft  brush,  or  re-curled  with  a  blunt   knife,  dipped  in  \i 
hot  water.     The  Chausserie,  or  foot-gear  of  a  lady,  is  one  of  the  few  things 
to  mark  her  station,  and  requires  special  care.     Satin  boots  or  shoes  shcjlc 
dusted  with  a  soft  brush,  or  wiped  with  a  cloth.     Kid  or  varnished  lea^r 
should  have  the  mud  wiped  oflf  with  a  sponge  charged  with  milk,  which  jh^sct 
its  softness  and  polish.     Furs,  feathers  and  woollens  require  the  constant  ca.v 
the  waiting-maid.     Furs  and  feathers  not  in  constant  use  shoald  be  wrappe: .  U 
in  linen  washed  in  lye.     From  May  to  September  they  are  subject  to  being  1.1    [1 
the  depositary  of  the  moth-eggs.     They  should  be  looked   to  and  shaker  1:  i| 
beaten,  from  time  to  time,  in  case  some  of  the  eggi  should  have  been  lod^:      I 
them,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  ;  laying  them  up  again,  or  rather  folding  ti  '    , 
up  as  before,  wrapping  them  in  brown  paper,  which  is  itself  a   prescrvi-      ' 
Shawls  and  cloaks,  which  would  be  damaged  by  such  close  folds,  must  be  \c*>.^. 
to  and  aired  and  beaten,  putting  them  away  dry  before  the  evening.     r::i^ 
habits  should,  if  much  splashed,  have  the  skirt  end  put  into  a  pail  of  water 
should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and  then  carefully  brushed.    These  various  prelim  -i- 
oHices  performed,  the  lady's-maid  has  her  breakfast  and  is  in  readuiess  tc  't~-^ 
her  mistress  when  rung  for.     The  details  of  dressing  we  need  not  touch  op*:^- 
every  lady  has  her  own  mode  of  doing  so ;  but  the  maid  should  move  aiv  z 
quietly,  perform  any  offices  about  her  mistress's  person,  as  lacing  stays.  %?^- 
and  adjust  them  smoothly.     Hairdressing  is  one  of  the  most  important  para^^ 
the  lady's-maid's  office. 

3261.  Lessons  in  Jmirdressing  may  be  obtained,  and  at  not  an  ^ 
reasonable  charge.  If  a  lady's-maid  can  afiford  r^  ^: 
would  advise  her  to  initiate  herself  in  the  myster.es  ^ 
hairdressing  before  entering  on  her  duties.  If  a  mi5:r-> 
finds  her  maid  handy,  and  willing  to  learn,  she  wiil  -rv 
mind  the  expense  of  a  few  lessons,  which  are  alr.^ 
necessary,  as  the  fashion  and  mode  of  dressing  the  hrr^ 
continually  changing.  Brushes  and  combs  should  r^: 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  by  washing  them  about  r»:c-' 
a  week ;  to  do  this  oftener  spoils  th©  brushy  as  vfrj 
frequent  washing  makes  them  so  vexy  soft. 

3262.  Daily  Duties.— Haivmg  dressed  her  sui- 
tress for  breakfast,  the  further  dnties  of  the  lady's-cii 
will  depend  altogether  upon  the  habits  of  the  family.  ^ 
which  hardly  two  will  probably  agree.  Where  ^t 
duties  are  entirely  confined  to  attendance  on  her  r.^ 
tress,  it  is  probable  that  the  bedroom  and  dressing-r.^  " 
will  be  committed  to  her  care ;  that  the  housemaid  v- > 
rarely  enter,  except  for  the  weekly  or  other  perio:;:i 
cleaning ;  she  will,  therefore,  have  to  make  her  mistre.^  5 
bed,  and  keep  it  in  order ;  and  as  her  duties  are  light  and  easy,  there  can  b?  n" 
allowance  made  for  the  slightest  approach  to  uncleanliness  or  want  of  or:c 
Every  morning,  immediately  after  her  mistress  has  left  it,  and  while  breakfi?:  ^ 
on,  she  should  throw  the  bed  open,  by  taking  oflf  the  clothes  ;  open  the  windiri-^ 
(except  in  rainy  weather),  and  leave  the  room  to  air  for  half  an  hour.  An-^ 
breakfast,  except  her  attendance  on  her  mistress  prevents  it,  if  the  rooms  ar- 
carpeted,  she  should  sweep  them  carefully,  having  previously  strewed  the  rocs 
with  moist  tea-leaves,  dusting  every  table  and  chair,  taking  care  to  penetrate :? 
every  corner,  and  moving  every  article  of  furniture  that  is  portable.  This  do^ 
satisfactorily,  and  having  cleaned  the  dressing-glass,  polished  up  the  fdrcitcre 
and  the  ornaments,  and  made  the  glass  jug  and  basin  clean  and  bright,  eropt:^ 
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all  slops,  emptied  the  water-jugs  and  filled  them  with  fresh  water,  and  arranged 
the  rooms,  the  dressing-room  is  ready  for  the  mistress  when  she  thinks  proper  to 
appear.  The  dressing-room  thoroughly  in  order,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  done 
in  the  bedroom,  in  which  she  will  probably  be  assisted  by  the  housemaid  to 
make  the  bed  and  empty  the  slops.  In  making  the  bed,  she  will  study  her  lady's 
wishes,  whether  it  is  to  be  hard  or  soft,  sloping  or  straight,  and  see  that  it  is  done 
accordingly. 

Having  swept  the  bedroom  with  equal  care,  dusted  the  tables  and  chairs, 
chimney-ornaments,  and  put  away  all  articles  of  dress  left  from  yesterday,  and 
cleaned  and  put  away  any  articles  of  jewellery,  her  next  care  is  to  prepare  and 
put  out  in  readiness  all  the  garments  her  mistress  may  require  in  walking,  riding, 
or  driving  during  the  day ;  next  to  see,  before  her  mistress  goes  out,  what 
requires  replacing  in  her  department,  and  furnish  her  with  a  list  of  them,  that 
she  may  use  her  discretion  about  ordering  them.  All  this  done,  she  may  settle 
herself  down  to  any  work  on  which  she  is  engaged.  This  will 
consist  chiefly  in  mending,  which  is  first  to  be  seen  to :  everything, 
except  stockings,  being  mended  before  washing.  Plain  work  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  lady's-maid's  chief  employments.  She 
assists  her  mistress  to  dress  during  the  day,  puts  away  her  walking 
and  riding  costumes,  and  lays  out  her  evening  dress  with  its 
accompaniments  some  time  before  dinner.  She  is  in  attendance 
at  night  when  her  mistress  retires,  and  having  assisted  her  to  un- 
dress, removes  all  slops  and  attends  to  the  fire  before  leaving  the 
room«  These  are  the  usual  duties  of  a  lady's-maid,  but  in  every 
household  they  vary.  In  some  she  may  have  to  give  some  slight 
attendance  upon  lady  guests,  occasionally  to  answer  the  door  if 
there  be  only  one  man-servant,  or  to  dust  the  ornaments  and  small 
things  in  her  lady's  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  A  waiting-maid 
who  wishes  to  make  herself  useful  will  study  the  fashion-books 
with  attention,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aid  her  mistresses  judgment  in  curling  irons. 
dressing,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  her  style  and  figure  require.  She  will  also,  if  she  has  her  mistress's 
interests  at  heart,  employ  her  spare  time  in  repairing  and  making  up  dresses 
which  have  served  one  purpose,  to  serve  another  also ;  or  turning  many  things, 
unfitted  for  her  mistress,  to  use  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  The 
lady's-maid  may  thus  render  herself  invaluable  to  her  mistress,  and  increase  her 
own  happiness  in  so  doing.  The  exigencies  of  fashion  and  luxury  are  such,  that 
all  ladies,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  rank,  will  consider  themselves  fortunate 
in  having  about  them  a  thoughtful  person,  capable  of  diverting  their  finery  to  a 
useful  purpose. 

3263.  Care  of  Linen. — Before  sending  linen  to  wash,  the  lady's-maid 
should  see  that  everything  under  her  charge  is  properly  mended  ;  for  her  own 
sake  she  should  take  care  that  it  is  sent  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  each  class  of 
garments  by  themselves,  with  a  proper  list,  of  which  she  retains  a  copy.  On  its 
return,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  examine  every  piece  separately,  so  that  all 
missing  buttons  be  supplied,  and  only  the  articles  properly  washed  and  in  perfect 
repair  passed  into  the  wardrobe. 

3264.  Visiting. — Ladies  who  keep  a  waiting-maid  for  their  own  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  paymg  visits  to  their  friends,  in  which  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
maid  to  accompany  them ;  at  all  events,  it  is  her  duty  to  pack  the  trunks ;  and 
this  requires  not  only  knowledge  but  some  practice,  although  the  improved  trunks 
and  portmanteaux  now  made,  in  which  there  is  a  place  for  nearly  everything, 
render  this  more  simple  than  formerly.  Before  packing,  let  the  trunks  be 
thoroughly  well  cleaned,  and,  if  necessary,  lined  with  paper,  and  everything 
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intended  for  packing  laid  out  on  the  bed  or  chairs,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  liic 
is  to  be  stowed  away ;  the  nicer  artides  of  dress  neatly  folded  in  clean  cake 
wrappers.  Having  satisfied  herself  that  everything  wanted  is  laid  out.  and  '^ 
it  is  in  perfect  order,  the  packing  is  commenced  by  disposing  of  the  most  bdr 
articles,  skirts  and  other  articles  requiring  room,  leavmg  the  smaller  articles : 
fill  up ;  finally,  having  satisfi^  herself  that  all  is  included,  she  should  locks: 
cover  up  the  trunk  in  its  canvas  case,  and  then  pack  her  own  box,  if  she  is  - 
accompany  her  mistress.  On  reaching  the  house,  the  lady's-maid  will  be  sbcr. 
her  lady's  apartment;  and  her  duties  here  are  what  they  were  at  home ;  sbe^l 
arrange  her  mistress's  things,  and  learn  which  is  her  bell,  in  order  to  go  to  k 
when  she  rings.  Her  m^s  will  be  taken  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  :^ 
here  she  must  be  discreet  and  guarded  in  her  talk  to  anyone  of  her  Eustrs 
or  her  concerns.  Her  only  occupation  here,  besides  attendance  apoo  'is 
mistress  will  be  keeping  her  things  m  order,  and  making  her  .rooms  coimcrtab}: 
for  her. 

3266.  Washing  and  ironing,  that  of  some  few  fine  artides  as: 
laces,  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  lady's-maid,'  and  she  shosk 
be  able  to  do  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner  when  it  becocs 
necessary.  Ironing  is  often  baoly  done  firom  inattention  toasv 
very  simple  reouirements.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential :  u^ 
ironing-board,  the  fire,  the  iron,  and  the  ironing-blanket  sbooidi^ 
be  p^ectly  clean.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  eoter  iss 
details  on  ironing,  as  full  directions  are  given  in  the  '*  Duties  of  be 
Laundry-maid.*'  A  lady|s-maid  will  have  a  great  deal  of"irQ^ 
out "  to  do ;  such  as  light  evening  dresses,  muslin  dresses,  t. 
which  are  not  dirty  enough  to  be  washed,  but  merely  requixe  smooth- 
ing out  to  remove  the  creases.  In  summer,  particularly,  an  ran 
will  be  constantly  required,  as  also  a  skirt-board,  which  sboaid  be 
covered  with  a  nice  clean  piece  of  flannel.  To  keep  muslin  dregs 
in  order,  they  almost  require  smoothing  out  every  time  tbey  c^ 
worn,  particularly  if  made  with  much  trimming. 
3266.  General  Observations.— The  valet  and  lady's^ 
from  their  supposed  influence  with  their  master  and  mistress,  are  exposed  p 
some  temptations  to  which  other  servants  are  less  subjected.  They  are  proba^^ 
in  communication  with  the  tradespeople  who  supply  articles  for  the  toilet.  ^ 
as  hatters,  tailors,  dressmakers,  and  perfumers. 
The  conduct  of  waiting-maid  and  valet  to  these 
people  should  be  civil  but  independent,  making 
reasonable  allowance  for  want  of  exact  punc- 
tuality, if  any  such  can  be  made ;  they  should 
represent  any  inconvenience  respectfully,  and 
if  an  excuse  seems  unreasonable,  put  the  matter 
fairly  to  master  or  mistress,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  notice  it  further,  if  they  think  it  necessary. 

No  expectations  of  a  personal  character  should  ^^^^  „^^„  ^^  ^ou»m, 

mfluence  them  one  way  or  the  other.     It  would 

be  acting  unreasonably  to  any  domestic  to  make  them  refuse  such  {VBsests^ 
tradespeople  choose  to  give  them ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  that  tiff 
should  not  influence  their  judgment  in  the  articles  supplied-— that  tbcy  s^wss- 
represent  them  truly  to  master  or  mistress,  without  fear  and  without  fa«c 
Civility  to  all.  servility  to  none,  is  a  good  maxim  for  everyone.  DefeieBce  to  a 
master  and  mistress,  and  to  their  friends  and  visitors,  is  one  of  the  implied  tfl^ 
of  their  engagement ;  and  this  deference  must  apply  even  to  what  cay  JJ 
considered  their  whims.     A  servant  is  not  to  be  seated  or  wear  a  Iiattf  »* 
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bouse,  in  his  master  or  mistress's  presence ;  nor  offer  any  opinion  unless  asked 
for  it :  nor  even  to  say  "  good  night,"  or  "good  morning," except  in  reply  to  that 
salutation. 


THE  PARL0X7B-MAID. 

3267.  A  XfaHour-maid  is  kept  in  many  households  in  place  of  a  single 
footman,  and  in  these  cases  her  duties  (indoor  duties  we  should  say)  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  his,  with  attendance  on  her  mistress  in  place  of  that  given  by 
him  to  his  master.  In  some  households  a  single  man- 
servant and  parlour-maid  are  both  kept,  but  where 
there  is  more  than  one  man-servant  she  is  not  needed, 
as  thev  do  all  the  work  of  answering  the  door,  waiting 
at  table,  &c. 

In  many  families  of  good  income  a  parlour-maid  is 
preferred  to  a  man-servant,  as  giving  less  trouble,  doing 
more  work,  and  where  no  lady's-maid  is  kept,  being  -^ 
available  for  some  small  services  for  her  mistress  and  ' 
waiting  upon  her  when  required.  In  households  of 
three  servants  (the  other  two,  cook  and  housemaid, 
with,  perhaps,  a  kitchen-maid  beside)  she  is  most  often 
found,  and  in  such  a  household  it  will  be  best  to 
detail  her  work.  We  are  of  course  not  reckoning  the 
nursery  and  its  attendants  in  speaking  of  the  servants, 
as  the  former  are,  or  should  be,  a  thing  apart,  and 
the  cook  would  be  the  only  one  to  whom  the  existence 
of  a  nursery,  properly  arranged,  would  give  any  extra 

work.  "      'T       Mr        J  V  ^^^  PAILOUH-MAID. 

3268.  The  duties  of  the  parlour-maid  are,  as  we  have  before  said,  very 
^  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  single  man-servant.  She  opens 
K  the  door  to  visitors,  shows  them  into  the  drawing-room,  brings 
B  up  afternoon  tea,  and  clears  it  away,  lays  the  table  for  luncheon 
I  and  dinner,  and  waits  during  the  latter  meal,  with  or  without  the 
S  assistance  of  the  housemaid ;  she  keeps  the  linen  in  repair,  waits 
V  upon  her  mistress,  assisting  her  to  dress  when  required,  ai.so 

■  upon  any  lady  visitor.  She  has  often  to  help  in  bed  making, 
A  and  is  generally  required  to  dust  the  drawing-room,  often  to 
I  arrange  the  flowers  for  that  and  the  dining-room,  to  put  up 

■  fresh  curtains,  look  after  the  drawing-room  fire,  and  answer  the 
I  sitting-room  bell.     She  washes  up  the  breakfast,  tea  and  coffee 

■  things,  and  the  glass  and  plate  from  dinner,  and  the  plate  is 
I  under  her  charge  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  order.  She  does,  in 
I  fact,  all  the  lighter  and  less  menial  work  of  a  housemaid, 
I  combining  with  these  many  little  tasks  that  a  mistress  who 
I  kept  only  two  servants  would  in  all  probability  do  for  her- 
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3269.  JEverj/day  Dress*— A  parlour-maid  is  always 
required  to  dress  nicely ;  no  heavy  or  dirty  work  falls  to  her 
share,  therefore  she  should  be  always  neat  and  clean. 
As  a  housemaid,  her  morning  attire  should  be  a  print  gown 
and  simple  white  cap,  but  she  will  not  need  the  rough  apron  worn  by  the  former, 
and  can  wear  a  white  one,  so  that  she  is  always  ready  to  answer  bells. 

In  the  afternoon  her  dress  should  be  a  simply-made  black  one,  relieved  by 
^hite  poUar,  cuffs  and  cap,  and  a  pretty  )ace-trimmed  bib  aproi^.    Wq  Vnoyf 
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no  prettier  costume  than  that  of  a  well  and  correctly  dressed   servant  of  the 
present  day. 

3270.  lAite  IHnner.—We  need  not  repeat  .the  long  instructions  alread? 

given  for  laying  the  dinner-table.    At  the  family  dinner,  even  where  no  footmaD 

waits,  the  routine  wiU  be  the  same.     In  most  families  the  cloth  is  laid  with  the 

slips  on  each  side,  with  napkins,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  wine  and  finger  glasses  on  all  occ?.- 
sions.  The  parlour-maid  should  ascertain  that 
her  plate  is  m  order,  glasses  free  from  smears. 
waterHx>ttles  and  decanters  the  same,  and  even- 
thing  ready  on  her  tray,  that  she  may  be  able  tc 
lay  her  cloth  properly.  Few  things  add  more  to 
the  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  of  a  dtnc>r- 
table  than  well-polished  plate ;  indeed,  the  stat^  d 
the  plate  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  well-managec 
or  ill-managed  household.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  keep  plate  in  good  order,  and  yet  many  seivanti 
from  stupidity  and  ignorance,  make  it  the  greatest 
trouble  of  all  things  under  their  care.  It  shouM 
be  remembered  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  tc 
make  greasy  silver  take  a  polish ;  and  that  as 
spoons  and  forks  in  daily  use  are  continnall?  in 
contact  with  grease,  they  must  require  good  wash- 
ing in  soap-and-water  to  remove  it.  Silver  shouid 
be  washed  with  a  soapy  flannel  in  one  water,  riased 
in  another,  and  then  wiped  dry  with  a  dry  doth 
The  plate  so  washed  may  be  polished  with  the 
plate-rags,  as  in  the  directions  givoi : — Once  2 
week  all  the  plate  should  receive  a  thoroafh 
cleaning  with  the  hartshorn  powder,   as  directed 

in  the  recipes  for  cleaning  plate  ;    and  where  the  housemaid  can  find  ticie. 

rubbed  every  day  with  the  plate-rags.    Hartshorn,  we  may  observe,  is  one  of 

the  best  possible  ingredients  for  plate-powder  in  daily  use.     It   leaves  on  the 

silver  a  deep,  dark  polish,  and.  at 

the    same    time,   does   less  injury 

than  anything  else.     It  has  also 

the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap ; 

almost  all  the    ordinary  powders 

sold  in  boxes  containing  more  or 

less  of  quicksilver,  in  some  form 

or  another ;  and  this,  in  process  of 

time,  is  sure  to  make  the  plate  brittle.     If  anyone  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  thf 

efifect  of  quicksilver  on  plate,  he  has  only  to  rub  a  little  of  it  on  one  place  i> 

some  time — on  the  handle  of  a  silver  tea- 
spoon for  instance — and  he  will  find  it 
break  in  that  spot  with  very  little  pressure. 

3271.    Waiting  at  TaUe.  —  The 

parlour-maid  should  move  about  the  room 
as  noiselessly  as  possible,  anticipaticc 
people's  wants  by  handing  them  thinp 
without  being  asked  for  them,  and  alto- 
gether be  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  will  be 
<  needless  here  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  waiting  at  tattle 
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in  the  duties  of  the  butler  and  footman :  rules  that  are  good  to  be  observed  by 
them,  are  equally  good  for  the  parlour-maid.  If  there  be  a  man-servant  m 
attendance,  he  takes  the  butler's  place  and  she  the  footman's,  as  already  detailed ; 
if  the  housemaid  assists,  then  the  parlour-maid  takes  the  first  place. 

3273.  JSvening  Work.— Dinner  over,  the  parlour-maid  removes  the  plates 

and  dishes  on  the  tray,  places  the  dirt^  knives  and  forks  in  the  basket  prepared 

for  them,  folds  up  the  napkins  in  the  rings,  which  indicate,  by  which  member  ot 

the  family  they  have  been  used,  brushes  oflf  the 

crumbs  on  the  hand-tray  kept  for  the  purpose, 

folds  up  the  table  cloth  in  the  folds  already 

made,  and  places  it  in  the  linen-press  to  be 

smoothed  out.     After  every  meal  the  table 

should  be  rubbed,  all  marks  from  hot  plates 

removed,  and  the  table-cover  thrown  over,  and  cruub-brush. 

the  room  restored  to  its  usual  order.    If  the  ..  .  _j *:^«  *« 

family  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  or  any  other  room,  it  is*a  good  practice  to 

throw  up  the  sash  to  admit  fresh  air  and  ventilate  the  room. 
She  will  now  have  to  wash  up  the  plate  and  glass  used,  restormg  everything 
to  Its  place ;  next  prepare  the  tea  and  take  it  up. 
bringing  the  tea-things  down  when  finished  with,  and 
lastly,  give  any  attendance  required  in  the  bed- 
rooms. 

3273.  A  stUl^oam  maid  is  kept  in  some 
large  establishments  where  there  is  a  full  staff  of  men. 
and  she  does  some  few  of  the  duties  of  the  parlour- 
maid of  smaller  households.  She  washes  and  puts 
away  the  china,  for  example,  from  breakfast  and  tea. 
prepares  the  tea-trays  for  the  drawing-room,  arranges 
the  dining-room  dessert,  and  sometimes  the  flowers, 
and    generally    waits   on    and    assists   the    house- 

DRiRD  ftjiTB  PAir..  ^Wo  can  more  easily  define  her  duties,  however, 

by  calling  her  what  she  practically  is,  the  housekeeper's  assistant. 


THE  HOUSEMAID. 

3274.  Upper  Hoii«ema«te.-In  large  ^^"^^^^"^^^'^^^^^^^ 
housemaids,  and  according  to  the  number  kc^t  /he  actualwork  of  the  ^^fj^ 
housemaid  may  be  determined-being  practicafly  l^^^t.!  ^to  LT&Tk  as 
her  responsibilities  are  in  inverse  ratio.     She  has  not  so  much   o  ^  ^.^^^^^^^ 
to  see  tW  it  is  done,  reserving  the  lighter  and  more  important  tasks  for  her  own 

'*'Th;best  upper  housemaids  are  those  that  ^"^ve  risen  to  thej^tha^^^^^^ 
had  a  good  sbund  training  and  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  every 
household  task  should  be  performed. 

3275.  The  upper  housemaid's  duHesvfom  include.  be.%d^a  gen^^^ 
superintendence,  t^  care  of  the  household  linen,  the  ^ovejing  of  furaiture^^^^^^^ 
ducting,  if  not  the  sweeping,  of  the  diawing-room,  tb«,^«H>^f  *^  Jf  »^?^^^^^ 
beds  and  other  tasks,  always  making  it  her  duty  to  go  the  round  of  the  bedrooms, 
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both  momiDg  and  evening,  to  see  that  toilet  tables,  wash-hand  stands,  £res,  &c. 
are  in  order. 

The  number  of  housemaids  depends  not  only  upon  the 
number  of  the  family  but  also  on  the  style  in  which 
the  establishment  is  kept  up.  In  wealthy  families  it  is 
not  unusual  for  every  grown-up  daughter  to  have  her 
waiting-maid,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  her  mistres's 
apartments  in  order,  thus  abridging  the  housemaids 
duties.  In  others,  perhaps,  one  waiting-maid  attends  on 
two  or  three,  when  the  housemaid's  assistance  will  be 
more  rec^uisite.  Where  there  is  a  housekeeper,  the  head 
housemaid,  in  the  absence  of  a  still-room  maid,  is  her 
assistant.  Every  establishment  has  some  custoois 
peculiar  to  itself,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell :  the 
general  duties  are  the  same  in  all,  perfect  cleanliness 
and  order  being  the  chief  object. 

3276.  I>utie8  of  the  HouaeitiaicL—*'  Cleiiili- 

ness  is  next  to  godliness,"  saith  the  proverb,  and  "order" 
is  the  next  degree ;  the  housemaid,  then,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  handmaiden  to  two  of  the  most  prominent  virtoes. 

Her  duties  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  the  family  depend  on 

their  performance  :  but  they  are  simple  and  easy  to  a 

person  naturally  clean  and  orderly,  and  desirous  of 

giving  satisfaction.  In  all  families,  whatever  the  habits 

of  the  master  and  mistress,  servants  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  rise  early ;  their  daily  work  will  thus  become 

easy  to  them.     If  they  rise  late,  there  is  a  struggle  to 

overtake  it,  which  throws  an  air  of  haste  and  hurry 

over  the  whole  establishment.  Where  the  master's  time 

is  regulated  by  early  business  or  professional  engage- 
ments, this  will,  of  course,  regulate  the  hours  of  the 

servants ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  servants 

will  find  great  personal  convenience  in  rising  early 

and  getting  through  their  work    in  an   orderly  and 

methodical  manner.    The  housemaid  who  studies  her 

own  ease  will  certainly  be  at  her  work  by  six  o'clock 

in  the  summer,  and,  probably,  half-past  six  or  seven  in  the  winter  months,  hann? 

spent  a  reasonable  time  in  her  own  chamber  in  dressing.     Earlier  than  this  would 

probably  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  coals  and  candle  in  winter. 
3277.  The  first  duty  of  the  housemaid  in  winter  is  to  open  the  shutten 

of  all  the  lower  rooms  in  the  house,  and  take  up  the  hearthrugs  in  those  rooms 

which  she  is  going  to  "  do  "  before  breakfast.     In  some  families,  where  there  are 

only  a  cook  a*id  housemaid  kept,  and  where  the  drawing-rooms  are  large,  the 
cook  has  the  care  of  the  dining-room,  and  the  housemaid 
that  of  the  breakfast-room,  library  and  drawing- rcx>ms. 
After  the  shutters  are  all  opened,  she  sweeps  the  breakiast- 
room,  sweeping  the  dust  towards  the  fireplace,  of  course 
previously  removing  the  fender.  She  should  then  lay  a 
cloth  (generally  made  of  coarse  wrappering)  over  the  carpet 
in  front  of  the  stove,  and  on  this  should  place  her  boost- 
maid's  box,  containing  black-lead  brushes,  leathers,  emery- 
paper,  cloth,  black-lead,  and  all  utensils  necessary  for  clean- 
ing a  grate,  with  the  cinder-pail  on  the  other  side.    She  now 

sweeps  up  the  ashes,  and  deposits  them  in  her  cinder-pail,  which  is  a  japanned 
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tin  pail,  with  a  wire  sifter  inside,  and  a  closely-fitting  top.  In  this  pail  the  cinders 
are  sifted,  and  reserved  for  use  in  the  kitchen  or  under  the  copper,  the  ashes  only 
being  thrown  away.  The  cinders  disposed  of,  she  proceeds  to  black-lead  the 
grate,  producing  the  black  lead,  the  soft  brush  for  la3ring  it  on,  her  blacking  and 
polishing  brushes,  from  the  box  which  contains  her  tools.  The  housemaid's  box 
should  be  kept  well  stocked.  Having  blackened, 
brushed  and  polished  every  part,  and  made  all 
clean  and  bright,  she  now  proceeds  to  lay  the  fire. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  proper  polish 
to  black  grates,  particularly  if  they  have  been  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  rust  at  all.  But  later  on  we 
give  recipes  for  treating  them  that  will  be  found 
useful. 

Bright  grates  require  unceasing  attention  to  keep 
them  in  perfect  order.  A  day  should  never  pass 
without  the  housemaid  rubbing  with  a  dry  leather 
the  polished  parts  of  a  grate,  as  also  the  fender 
and  fir&-irons.  A  careful  and  attentive  housemaid 
should  have  no  occasion  ever  to  use  emery-paper  for  any  part  but  the  bars,  which, 
of  course,  become  blacked  by  the  fire.  (Some  mistresses,  to  save  labour,  have  a 
double  set  of  bars,  one  set  bright  for  the  summer,  and  another  black  set  to  use 
when  fires  are  in  requisition.) 

The  several  fires  lighted,  the  housemaid  proceeds  with  her  dusting,  and  polish- 
ing the  several  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  breakfast-parlour,  leaving  no  comer 
unvisited.  Before  sweeping  the  carpet,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  sprinkle  it  all 
over  with  tea-leaves,  which  not  only  lay  all  dust,  but  give  a  slightly  fragrant 

smell  to  the  room.  It  is  now  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  family,  and 
where  there  is  neither  footman  or 
parlour-maid,  she  now  proceeds  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  lights  her  mistress's 
fire,  if  she  is  in  the  habit  of  having 
one  to  dress  by.  Her  mistress  is  called , 
hot  water  placed  in  the  dressing-room 
for  her  use,  her  clothes — as  far  as  they 
are  under  the  housemaid's  charge — put 
before  the  fire,  hanging  a  fire-guard  on 
the  bars  where  there  is  one,  while  she 
proceeds  to  prepare  the  breakfast. 

3278.  The  housemaid^s  work 
in  aumnter  is  considerably  abridged : 
she  throws  open  the  windows  in  the 
several  rooms  not  occupied  as  bed- 
rooms, that  they  may  receive  the  fresh  morning  air  before  they  are  occupied  ; 
she  prepares  the  breakfast-room  by  sweeping  the  carpet,  rubbing  tables  and 
chairs,  dusting  mantel-shelf  and  picture-frames  with  a  light  brush,  dusting  the 
furniture  and  sweeping  the  rug ;  she  cleans  the  grate  when  necessary,  and 
re-arranges  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  filled  when  Inecessary,  leaving 
everything  clean  and  tidy  for  breakfast.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  cleaning 
furniture,  just  to  pass  lightly  over  the  surface ;  the  rims  and  legs  of  tables,  and 
the  backs  and  legs  of  chairs  and  sofas,  should  be  rubbed  vigorously  daily ;  if 
there  is  a  bookcase,  every  comer  of  every  pane  and  ledge  requires  to  be  care- 
fully wiped,  so  that  not  a  speck  of  dust  can  be  found  in  the  room. 
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3279.  Morning  JFork, — ^Aiter  the  breakiast-room  is  finished,  the  hcmse- 
maid  should  proceed  to  sweep  down  the  stairs,  commencing  at  the  top.  whilst 
the  cook  has  the  charge  of  the  hall,  door-step  and  passages.  After  this  she 
should  go  into  the  drawing-room,  cover  up  every  article  of  fumiture  that  is 
likely  to  spoil,  with  large  dusting-sheets,  and  put  the  chairs  together,  by  taming 

them  seat  to  seat,  and.  in  tect.  make 
as  much  room  as  possible,  by  placing 
all  the  loose  furniture  in  the  middk 
of  the  room,  whilst  she  sweeps  the 
comers  and  sides.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  the  fumiture  can  then 
be  put  back  in  its  place,  and  the 
middle  of  the  room  swept,  sweeping 
the  dirt,  as  before  said,  towards  the  fireplace.  The  same  rules  should  be 
observed  in  cleaning  the  drawing-room  grates  as  we  have  just  stated,  putting 
down  the  cloth,  before  commencing,  to  prevent  the  carpet  from  getting  soiled.  In 
the  country,  a  room  would  not  require  sweeping  thoroughly  like  this  more  thaa 
twice  a  week ;  but  the  housemaid  should  go  over  it  every  morning  with  a  dust- 
pan  and  broom,  taking  up  every  crumb  and  piece  she  may  see.  After  tkc , 
sweeping  she  should  leave  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  proceed  to  lay  the  break- 
fast. Where  there  is  neither  footman  nor  parlour-maid  Kept,  the  duty  of  laying 
the  breakfast  cloth  rests  on  the  housemaid. 


BANISTER   BRUSH. 


3280.  Laying  the  Cloth  for  Breakfast.— The  heater  of  the  tea-ura 
is  to  be  first  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  kitchen  fire  ;  or.  where  the  kettk 
is  used,  boiled  on  the  kitchen  fire,  aAd  then  removed  to  the  parlour,  where  it  is 
kept    hot.    Having   washed    herself 
free  from   the  dust  arising  from  the 
morning's  work,  the  housemaid  col- 
lects the    breakfast  things    on    her 
tray,  takes  the  breakfast-cloth  from 
the  napkin-press,  and  carries  them 
all   on  the  tray   into    the    parlour; 
arranges  them  on  the  table,  placing 
a  sufficiency  of  knives,  forks  and  salt- 
cellars for  the  family,  taking  care  that 
the  salt  is  plentiful,  and  soft  and  dry, 
and  takes  the  tray  back  to  the  pan- 
try ;   gets  a  supply  of  milk,  cream 
and  bread  ;  fills  the  butter-dish,  and 
sees  that  hot  plates  and  egg-cups  are 
ready  where  warm  meat  or  eggs  are 
served,  and  that  the  butter-knife  and 
bread-knife  are  in  their  places.    And 
now  she  should  give  the  signal  for 
breakfast,  holding  herself  ready  to  fill  the  um  with  hot  water,  or  hand  the  kettle 
and  take  in  the  rolls,  toast  and  other  eatables,  with  which  the  cook  supplies  her. 
when  the  breakfast-room  bell  rings ;  bearing  in  mind  that  she  is  never  to  enter 
the  parlour  with  dirty  hands  or  with  a  dirty  apron,  and  that  everything  is  to  be 
handed  on  a  tray  ;  that  she  is  to  hand  everything  she  may  be  required  to  supply 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  person  she  is  serving,  and  that  all  is  done  quietly  amd 
without  bustle  or  hurry.    In  some  families,  where  there  is  a  large  nnmlier  to 
attend  on,  the  cook  waits  at  breakfast  whilst  the  housemaid  is  busy  upstairs  in 
the  bedrooms,  or  sweeping,  dusting  and  putting  the  drawing-room  in  order. 
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3681.  J^edrootn  tFark^-^Breakiast  served,  the  hou^maid  proceeds  to  the 
bed-chambers,  throws  up  the  sashes,  if  not  already  done,  pulls  up  the  blinds, 
throwing  back  the  curtains  at  the  same  time,  and  opens  the  beds,  by  removing  the 
clothes,  placing  them  over  a  horse,  or 
failing  that,  over  the  backs  of  chairs. 
She  now  proceeds  to  empty  the  slops. 
In  doing  this,  everything  is  emptied 
into  the  slop-pail,  leaving  a  little 
scalding-hot  water  for  a  minute  in 
vessels  that  require  it ;  adding  a  drop 
of  turpentine  to  the  water,  when  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  them.  The 
basin  is  emptied,  well  rinsed  with  clean 
water,  and  carefully  wiped ;  the  ewers 
emptied  and  washed;  finally, the  water- 
jugs  themselves  emptied  out  and 
rinsed,  and  wiped  dry.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  she  should  remove  and 
empty  the  pails,  taking  care  that  they 
also  are  well  wash«l,  scalded  and 
wiped  as  soon  as  they  are  empty. 
Next  follows  bed-making,  at  which  one  of  the  other  servants  usually  assists ; 
but,  before  beginning,  velvet  chairs,  or  other  things  injured  by  dust,  should  be 
removed  to  another  room.  In  bed-making,  the  fancy  of  its  occupant  should  be 
consulted :  some  like  beds  sloping  from  the  top  towards  the  feet,  swelling 
slightly  in  the  middle ;  others,  perfectly  flat ;  a  good  housemaid  will  accom- 
modate each  bed  to  the  taste  of  the  sleeper,  taking  care  to  shake,  beat  and  turn 
it  well  in  the  process.  Some  persons  prefer  sleeping  on  the  mattress ;  in  which 
case  a  feather  bed  is  usually  beneath,  resting  on  a  second  mattress,  and  a  straw 
palliasse  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  the  mattresses  should  change  places 
daily:  the  feather  bed  placed  on  the  mattress  shaken,  beaten,  taken  up  and 
opened  several  times,  so  as  thoroughly  to  separate  the  feathers ;  if  too  large  to 
be  thus  handled,  the  msdd  should  shake  and  beat  one  end  first,  and  then  the 
other,  smoothing  it  afterwards  equally  all  over  into  the  required  shape,  and  place 
the  mattress  gently  over  it.  Any  feathers  which  escape  in  this  process  a  tidy 
servant  will  put  back  through  the  seam  of  the  tick  ;  she  will  also  be  careful  to 
sew  up  any  stitch  that  gives  way  the  moment  it  is  discovered.  The  bed-clothes 
are  laid  on,  beginning  with  an  under  blanket  and  sheet,  which  are  tucked  under 
the  mattress  at  the  bottom.  The  bolster  is  then  beaten  and  shaken,  and  put  on, 
the  top  of  the  sheet  rolled  round  it,  and  the  sheet  tucked  in  all  rouna.  The 
pillows  and  other  bed-clothes  follow,  and  the  counterpane  over  all,  which  shoold 
fall  in  graceful  folds,  and  at  equal  distance  firom  the  ground  all  round.  The 
curtains  are  drawn  to  the  head  and  folded  neatly  across  the  bed,  and  the  whole 
finished  in  a  smooth  and  graceful  manner.  Where  spring  mattresses  mre  used, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  over  one  is  turned  every  day.  The  housemaid 
should  now  take  up  in  a  dustpan  any  pieces  that  may  be  on  the  carpet :  she 
should  dust  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  proceed  to  another  room,  when  all 
the  bedrooms  are  finished,  she  should  dust  the  stairs  and  polish  the  hand-rail  of 
the  banisters,  and  see  that  all  ledges,  window-sills,  Stc.,  are  quite  free  from  dust. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  housemaid  to  divide  her  work,  so  that  she  may  not 
have  too  much  to  do  on  certain  days,  and  not  aafident  to  fill  up  her  time  on 
other  days.  In  the  country,  bedrooms  should  be  swept  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a  week ;  and  to  be  methodicsl  and  regular  in  her  work,  the  housemaid 
should  have  certain  days  Xor  doing  certain  rooms  thoroughly.  For  instance,  two 
bedrooms  on  Moaday,  two  on  Tuesday,  the  drawing-room  on  Wednesday,  and  so 
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on,  reserving  a  day  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the  plate,  bedrooni  calidlesticks, 
&c.  &c.,  which  she  will  have  to  do  where  there  is  no  parlour-maid  or  footman 
kept.  By  this  means  the  work  will  be  divided,  and  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
bustling  and  hurrying,  as  is  the  case  where  the  work  is  done  at  any  time,  without 
rule  or  regulation. 

3282.  Weekly  Work.— Once  a  week,  when  a  bedroom  is  to  be  thorooghly 
cleaned,  the  housemaid  should  commence  by  brushing  the  mattresses  of  the  bed 
before  it  is  made ;  she  should  then  make  it,  shake  the  curtains,  lay  them  smoothly 
on  the  bed,  and  pin  or  tuck  up  the  bottom  valance,  so  that  she 
may  be  able  to  sweep  under  the  bed.  She  should  then  nnloop 
the  window-curtains,  shake  them,  and  pin  them  high  np  oat 
of  the  way.  After  clearing  the  dressing-table,  and  the  room 
altogether  of  little  articles  of  china,  &c.  &c .  she  should  shake 
the  toilet-covers,  fold  them  up.  and  lay  them  on  the  bed,  over 
which  a  large  dusting-sheet  should  be  drawn.  She  shonkl 
then  sweep  the  room ;  first  of  all  sprinkling  the  carpet  with 
well-squeezed  tea-leaves,  or  a  little  freshly-puUed  grass,  when 
this  is  obtainable.  After  the  carpet  is  swept,  and  the  grate 
cleaned,  she  should  wash  with  soap  and  water,  with  a  little 
soda  in  it,  the  washing-table  apparatus,  removing  all  marks 
or  fur  round  the  jugs  caused  by  the  water.  The  water-bottles 
and  tumblers  must  also  have  her  attention,  as  well  as  the  top 
of  the  washing-stand,  which  should  be  cleaned  with  soap  and 
flannel  if  it  be  marble ;  if  of  polished  mahogany,  no  soap  must 
be  used.  When  these  are  all  clean  and  arranged  in  their 
places,  the  housemaid  should  scrub  the  floor  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  carpet,  under  the  bed,  and  round  the  wainscot. 
She  should  use  as  little  soap  and  soda  as  possible,  as  too  free  a  use  of  these 
articles  is  liable  to  give  the  boards  a  black  appearance.  In  the  country,  (x>ld 
soft  water,  a  clean  scrubbing-brush,  and  a  willing  arm  are  all  that  are  reqaixed 
to  make  bedroom  floors  look  white.  In  winter  it  is 
not  advisable  to  scrub  rooms  too  often,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dry  them  thoroughly  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  allow 
persons  to  sleep  in  a  damp  room.  The  housemaid 
should  now  dust  the  furmture,  blinds,  ornaments, 
&c. ;  polish  the  looking-glass ;  arrange  the  toilet- 
cover  and  muslin ;  remove  the  cover  from  the  bed, 
and  straighten  and  arrange  the  curtains  and  counter- 
pane. A  bedroom  should  be  cleaned  like  this  every 
week.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  now  to  have  a 
bedroom  carpet  covering  the  room  and  the  slips  or 
square  can  easily  be  taken  up  and  shaken,  but  when 
the  carpet  does  cover  the  room,  there  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  taken  up ;  this 
should  be  done  once  a  year  in  the  country,  and  twice  a  year  in  large  cities.  The 
best  time  for  these  arrangements  is  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  bed-fumitme 
requires  changing  to  suit  the  seasons  of  the  year.  After  arranging  the  fumitnre. 
it  should  all  be  well  rubbed  and  polished ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  housemaid 
should  provide  herself  with  an  old  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  to  finUh  the 
polishing.  As  modern  furniture  is  now  nearly  always  French-polished,  it  should 
often  be  rubbed  with  an  old  silk  rubber,  or  a  fine  cloth  or  duster,  to  keep  it  free 
from  smears.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  any  of  the  polishes,  for  which  we  give 
recipes,  may  be  applied  with  very  great  success,  as  any  of  them  make  Fxeocb* 
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I)Olished  fufniture  look  very  well.    One  precaution  must  be  taken— not  to  put 
too  much  of  the  polish  on  at  one  time,  and  to  rub,  not  smear  it  over  the  articles. 

3283.  Lamp  Cleaning,— The  chaLmber  candlesticks  should  be  brought 
down  and  cleaned,  and  the  parlour  lamps  trimmed — and  here  the  housemaid's 
utmost  care  is  required.  In  cleaning  candlesticks,  as  in  every  other 
cleaning,  she  should  have  cloths  and  brushes  kept  for  that  purpose 
alone :  the  knife  used  to  scrape  them  should  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose ;  the  tallow-grease  should  be  thrown  into  a  box  kept  for  the 
purpose;  the  same  with  everything  connected  with  the  lamp- 
trimming  ;  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  she  may  learn  from  direc- 
tions given  with  different  >  lamps,  always  bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  without  perfect  cleanliness,  which  involves  occasional 
scalding,  no  lamp  can  be  kept  in-order.  After  scalding  a  lamp,  it 
should  be  rinsed  out  with  a  little  spirits ;  this  will  prevent  the  oil 
sputtering  on  first  being  lighted  after  the  scalding. 

3284.  The  drawing  and  dining-room,  inasmuch  as 
everything  there  is  more  costly  and  valuable,  require  even  more 
care.  When  the  carpets  are  of  the  kind  known  as  velvet-pile,  they 
require  to  be  swept  firmly  by  a  hard  whisk  brush,  made  of  oocoanut- 
fibre.  The  furniture  must  be  carefully  gone  over  in  every  corner 
with  a  soft  cloth,  that  it  may  be  left  perfectly  free  from  dust ;  or 
where  that  is  beyond  reach,  with  a  brush  made  of  long  feathers,  or  a 
goose's  wing.  The  sofas  are  swept  in  the  same  manner,  slightly 
beaten,  the  cushions  shaken  and  smoothed,  the  picture-frames  swept, 
and  everything  arranged  in  its  proper  place.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  dining  as  well  as  drawing-room  and  moming-room.  And  now  the  brus" 
housemaid  may  dress  herself  for  the  day,  and  prepare  for  the  family 

dinner,  at  which  she  must  attend,  should  there  be  no  parlour-maid,  or  should  she 
be  required  to  assist  the  latter. 

3286.  Evening  Duties. — In  summer-time  the  windows  of  all  the  bed- 
xooms,  which  have  been  closed  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  should  be  thrown 
open  for  an  hour  or  so  after  sunset,  in  order  to  air  them. 
Before  dark  they  should  be  closed,  the  bed-clothes  turned 
down,  and  the  night-clothes  laid  in  order  for  use  when  re- 
quired. During  winter,  where  fires  are  required  in  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, they  should  be  lighted  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time  of  retiring,  placing  a  fire-guard  before  each  fire.  At  the 
same  time,  the  night-things  on  the  horse  should  be  placed 
before  it  to  be  aired,  with  a  tin  can  of  hot  water,  if  the  mis- 
tress is  in  the  habit  of  washing  before  going  to  bed.  We  may 
add  that  there  is  no  greater  preservative  of  beauty  than 
washing  the  face  every  night  in  hot  water.  The  upper  house- 
maid mav  be  required  to  assist  her  mistress  to  undress  and 
put  her  aress  in  order  for  the  morrow ;  in  which  case  her 
CMAMBSR  PAIL.  dutics  are  very  much  those  of  the  lady's-maid.  And  now 
the  fire  is  made  up  for  the  night,  the  fireguard  replaced,  and 
everything  in  the  room  in  order  for  the  night,  the  housemaid  taking  care  to  leave 
the  night -candle  and  matches  together  in  a  convenient  place,  should  they  be  re- 
quired. It  is  usual  in  summer  to  remove  all  highly  fragrant  flowers  from  sleeping- 
Txx>ms,  the  impression  being  that  their  scent  is  injurious  in  a  close  chamber. 
On  leisure  days  the  housemaid  should  be  able  to  do  some  needlework  for  her  mis- 
tress —  such  as  turning  and  mending  sheets  and  darning  the  house-linen,  or 
assist  her  in  anything  she  may  think  fit  to  give  her  to  do.    For  this  reason  it  is 
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almost  essential  that  a  housemaid,  in  a  small  family,  shoold  be  an  eipert  ue^ 
woman ;  as,  if  she  be  a  good  mginager  and  an  active  gizi.  sbe  will  have  time  a 
her  hands  to  get  through  plenty  of  work. 

8SJ86.   Periodical    Cleanings.  —  Be^des    the    (kn 

routine  which  we  have  described,  there  are  portions  of  e^^ 
house  which  can  only  he  thoroughly  cleansed  occasionally .  i: 
which  time  the  whole  house  usually  undergoes  a  more  thcri;: 
cleaning  than  is  permitted  in  the  general  way.  On  these  txu- 
sions  it  is  usual  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  and  d-zn 
downwards ;  moving  everything  out  of  the  rooms ;  washn; 
the  wainscoting  or  paint  with  soft  soap  and  water ;  piln; 
down  the  beds  and  tnoroughly  cleansing  all  the  joints  ;  *'  scn> 
bing  "  the  floor ;  beating  feather  beds,  mattress,  and  paILi.« 
and  thoroughly  purifying  every  article  of  furniture  before  it  is  put  back  in  its  pbct 

3287.  Spring  Cleaning* — ^This  general  cleaning  usually  takes  pbo:- 

the  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  warm  curtains  of  winter  are  replace]  dt 

the  light  and   cheerful   muslin  ones.     Carpets  are  at  the  same  time  takes:  ^p 

and  beaten,  except  where  the  mistress  of  the  house 

has  been  worriea  into  an  experiment  by  the  often-    p^ 

reiterated  question,  "  Why  beat  your  carpets  ?  *•     In 

this  case  she  will  pcx)bably  have  made  up  her  mind 

to  try  the  cleaning  process,  and  arranged  with  the 

company  to  send  for  them  on  the  morning  when  cleaning  commenced.  It  ^ 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  on  this  occasion  e\'cry  articc 
is  to  be  gone  over,  and  the  French-polished  furniture  -itJ 
rubbed  and  polished.  The  same  thorough  system  of  cjean.-i 
should  be  dfone  throughout  the  house;  the  walls  cleai^- 
where  painted,  and  swept  down  with  a  soft  broom  or  feai:e- 
brush  where  papered  ;  the  window  and  bed  curtains,  Wi":  c; 
have  been  replaced  with  muslin  ones,  carefully  brushed  ^>: 
if  they  require  it,  cleaned ;  lamps  not  likely  to  be  rcq^'tJ 
washed  out  with  hot  water,  dried  and  cleaned.  The  scicri 
grates  should  be  furnished  with  their  summer  ornameLts- 

As  winter  approaches,  this  house-cleaning  will  have  w  re 
repeated,  and  the  warm  bed  and  window  curtains  replirtsi 
The  process  of  scouring  and  cleaning  is  again  necessary.  ^ 
must  be  gone  through,  beginning  at  the  top.  and  ^^^ 
through  the  house,  down  to  the  kitchens. 

3288.  Occasional  FTorA:,— Independently  of  these 
daily  and  periodical  cleanings,  other  occupations  will  pre- 
sent themselves  from  time  to  time  which  the  housemaid  i»  - 
have  to  perform.  When  spots  show  on  polished  fomitn-e. 
they  can  generally  be  restored  by  soap-and -water  ar<i  ;. 
sponge,  the  polish  being  brought  out  by  using  a  little  polist 
and  then  well  rubbing  it.  Again,  drawers  which  draw  ou: 
stiffly  may  be  made  to  move  more  easily  if  the  spot  vt<^' 
they  press  is  rubbed  over  with  a  little  soap. 
-  -  Chips  broken  oflf  any  of  the  furniture  should  be  coDecr^i 

i  and  replaced,  by  means  of  a  little  glue  applied  to  th«£ 

\  Liquid  glue,  which  is  sold  prepared  in  botdes,  is  very  us^ 

HOUSEMAID'S  BRUSHES.   J^^S*^*  ">  ^^^  house  as  it  requues  uo  meltiug ;  and  anythi:^ 
broken  can  be  with  it  quickly  repaired. 
Breaking  glass  and  china  is  about  the  most  disagreeable  thing  that  can  bapp^ 
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in  a  family,  and  it  is,  probably,  a  greater  annoyance  to  a  right-minded  servant 
than  to  the  mistress.  A  neat-handed  housemaid  may  sometimes  repair  these 
breakages,  where  they  are  not  broken  in  very  conspicuous  places,  by  joining  the 
pieces  very  neatly  together  with  a  cement  for  which  we  give  a  recipe. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  housemaid  or  housemaids,  and  according  to  the 
number  kept  so  will  the  work  be  divided  between  them,  every  household  having 
different  rules  and  management. 

THIS  a£NEBAI.   SERVANT. 

3289.  The  general  servant  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  her  class 
deserving  of  commiseration :  her  life  is  a  solitsury  one,  and,  in  some  places,  her 
work  is  never  done.  She  is  also  subject  to  rougher  treatment  than  either 
the  house  or  kitchen-maid,  especially  in  her  earlier  career ;  she  starts  in  life, 
probably,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  with  some  small  tradesman's  wife  as  her  mistress, 
just  a  step  above  her  in  the  social  scale ;  and,  although  the  class  contains 
many  excellent,  kind-hearted  women,  it  also  contains  some 
very  rough  specimens  of  the  feminine  gender ;  and  to  some 
of  these  it  occasionally  fadls  to  give  our  .maid-of-all-work 
her  first  lessons  in  her  multUarious  occupations :  the 
mistress's  commands  are  the  measure  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work's  duties.  By  the  time  she  has  become  a  tolerable  1 
servant,  she  is  probably  engaged  in  some  respectable  trades- 
man's house,  where  she  has  to  rise  with  the  lark,  for  she 
has  to  do  in  her  own  person  all  the  work  which  in  larger 
establishments  is  performed  by  cook,  kitchen-maid,  and 
housemaid,  and  occasionally  the  part  of  a  footman's  duty 
which  consists  in  carrying  messages.  A  general  servant, 
however,  in  what  may  be  termed  a  good  situation  has  not  too  much  work  to  do. 
There  are  many  mistresses  who  perfectly  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
one  servant  to  do  the  duties  of  two  or  three,  and  these  ladies  would  be  ready 
to  give  assistance  themselves,  or  provide  it  occasionally  if  it  were  needed. 

3290.  The  general  servanVs  duties  commence  by  opening  the  shutters 
(and  windows,  if  the  weather  permits)  of  all  the  lower  apartments  in  the  house ; 
she  should  then  brush  up  her  kitchen-range,  light  the  fire,  clear  away  the  ashes, 
clean  the  hearth,  and  polish  with  a  leather  the  bright  parts  of  the  range,  doing 
all  as  rapidly  and  as  vigorously  as  possible,  that  no  more  time  be  wasted  than  is 
necessary.  After  putting  on  the  kettle,  she  should  then  proceed  to  the  dining- 
room,  or  parlour,  to  get  it  in  order  for  breakfast.     She  should  first  roll  up  the 

rug,  take  up  the  fender,  shake  and  fold  up  the  table- 
cloth, then  sweep  the  room,  carrying  the  dirt  towards 
the  fireplace ;  a  coarse  cloth  should  then  be  laid  down 
over  the  carpet,  and  she  should  proceed  to  clean  the 
grate,  having  all  her  utensils  close  to  her.  When  the 
grate  is  finished,  the  ashes  cleared  away,  the  hearth 
cleaned,  and  the  fender  put  back  in  its  place,  she  must 
dust  the  furniture,  not  omitting  the  legs  of  the  tables 
and  chairs ;  and  if  there  are  any  ornaments  or  things  on 
the  sideboard,  she  must  not  dust  round  them,  but  lift 
them  up  on  to  another  place,  dust  well  where  they  have 
been  standing,  and  then  replace  the  things.  Nothing  annoys  a  particular 
mistress  so  much  as  to  find,  when  she  comes  downstairs,  different  articles  of 
furniture  looking  as  if  they  had  never  been  dusted.  If  the  servant  is  at  sdl 
methodical,  and  gets  into  the  habit  of  doing  a  room  in  a  certain  way,  she  will 
scarcely  ever  leave  her  duties  neglected.    After  the  rug  is  put  down,  the  table- 
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cloth  arranged,  and  everything  in  order,  she  shonld  lay  the  cloth  lor  brea& 
and  then  shut  the  dining-room  door. 

3291.  Morning  Work*— The  hall  must  now  be  swept,  the  mats  shae 
the  door-step  cleaned,  and  any  brass  knockers  or  handles  polished   up  with :: 

leather.  If  the  family  breakfast  very  early,  the  tidying  of  = 
hall  most  then  be  deferred  till  after  that  meal.  After  ck22=L 
the  boots  that  are  absolutely  required,  the  servant  ^Kmld  z: 
wash  her  hands  and  face,  put  on  a  clean  iwhite  aproa.  £s. 
be  ready  for  her  mistress  when  she  comes  downstain.  I: 
families  where  there  is  much  work  to  do  before  bre&k^ 
the  master  of  the  house  frequently  has  two  pairs  of  boots  z 
wear,  so  that  they  mav  be  properly  cleaned,  when  the  sems 
has  more  time  to  do  them,  in  the  daytime.  This  amngesc: 
is.  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  in  the  sommer-time.  «bs: 
there  are  no  grates  to  clean  every  morning ;  bat  in  the  djik 
days  of  winter  it  is  only  kind  and  thonghtful  to  l^ittes  i 
general  servant's  duties  as  much  as  possible.  She  -r^ 
now  carry  the  urn  into  the  dining-room,  where  her  mistrs 
will  make  the  tea  or  co£Fee,  and  sometimes  will  boil  the  esip. 
to  ensure  them  bdng  done  to  her  liking.  In  the  mcanvo; 
the  servant  cooks,  if  required,  the  bacon,  kidney;a,  fish.  &c 
if  cold  meat  is  to  be  served,  she  must  always  send  it  to  taU«a: 
I  a  clean  dish,  and  nicely  garnished  with  tufts  of  parsley,  if  ±:3 
is  obtainable.  After  she  has  had  her  own  break&st.  and  lefciL'' 
the  family  are  finishing  theirs,  she  should  go  upstairs  into  tic 
bedrooms,  open  all  the  windows,  strip  the  clothes  off  tl»bed^ 
and  leave  them  to  air  whilst  she  is  clearing  away  the  bm.- 
fast  things.  She  should  then  take  up  the  crumbs  in  a  dustpan  from  undo^  .^ 
table,  put  the  chairs  in  their  places,  and  sweep  up  the  hearth. 

3292.  Daily  F'orAr.— The  breakfast  things  washed  up.  the  kitchen  s^xi 
be  tidied,  so  that  it  may  be  neat  when  her  mistress  comes  in  to  ^^e  the  cri^: 
for  the  day ;  after  receiving  these  orders,  the  servant  should  go  npstairs  a^ 
with  a  jug  of  boiling  water,  the  slop-pail,  and  two  cloths. 
After  emptying  the  slops,  and  scalding  the  vessels  with 
the  boiling  water,  and  wiping  them  thoroughly  dry.  she 
should  wipe  the  top  of  the  wash-hand  stands  and  arrange 
alUin  order.  She  then  proceeds  to  make  the  beds,  in 
which  occupation  she  is  generally  assisted  by  the  mistress, 
or.  if  she  has  anv  daughters,  by  one  of  them.  Before 
commencing  to  mw  the  bed.  the  servant  should  put  on 
a  laige  bed-apron,  kept  lor  this  purpose  only,  which  should 
be  made  very  wide,  to  button  round  the  waist  and  meet 
behind,  while  it  should  be  made  as  long  as  the  dress.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  the  blacks  and  dirt  on  servants'  dresses 
(which  at  all  tmies  it  is  impossible  to  help)  will  not  rub  off 
on  to  the  bed-clothes,  mattresses,  and  bed-furniture. 
When  the  beds  are  made,  the  rooms  should  be  dusted, 
the  stairs  lightly  swept  down,  hall  furniture,  closets,  &c., 
dusted.  The  lady  of  the  house,  when  there  is  but  one 
servant  kept,  firequently  takes  charge  of  the  drawing-room 
herself,  that  is  to  say,  dusting  it :  the  servant  sweeping, 
cleaning  windows,  looking-glasses,  grates,  and  rough  work  of  that  sort.  If  tbs? 
are  many  ornaments  and  knick-knacks  about  the  room,  it  is  certainly  be^s* 
for  the  mistress  to  dust  these  herself,  as  a  maid-of^aU-work's  hands  are  u 
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always  in  a  condition  to  handle  delicate  ornaments.  Now  she  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  house  and  seen  that  all  is  in  order,  the  servant  goes  to  her 
kitchen  to  see  about  the  cooking  of  the  dinner,  in  which  very  often  her  mistress 
will  assist  her.  She  should  put  on  a  coarse  apron  with  a  bib  to  do  her  dirty 
work  in,  which  may  be  easily  replaced  by  a  white  one  if  required. 

3293.  The  Family  Dinner.— Half  an  hour  before  dinner  is  ready,  she 
should  lay  the  cloth,  that  everything  may  be  in  readiness  when  she  is  dishing 
up  the  dinner,  and  take  all  into  the 
dining-room  that  is  likely  to  be  1 
required,  in  the  way  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  bread,  salt,  water,  &c.  &c. 
By  exercising  a  little  forethought, 
much  confusion  and  trouble  may  be 
saved  both  to  the  mistress  and  the 
servant,  by  getting  everything  ready 
for  the  dinner  in  good  time.  After 
taking  in  the  dinner,  when  every- 
one is  seated,  she  removes  the  covers, 
hands  the  plates  round,  and  pours 
out  the  beer  ;  and  should  be  careful 
to  hand  everything  on  the  left  side 
of  the  person  she  is  waiting  on. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  a  general 
servant  cannot  stay  in  the  dining-room  during  the  whole  of  the  dinner-time, 
as  she  must  dish  up  her  pudding,  or  whatever  is  served  after  the  first  course. 
When  she  sees  everyone  helped,  she  should  leave  the  room  to  make  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  course ;  and  anything  that  is  required,  such  as  bread,  &c., 
people  may  assist  themselves  to  in  the  absence  of  the  servant. 

When  the  dinner  things  are  cleared  away,  the  servant  should  sweep  up.  the 
crumbs  in  the  dining-room,  sweep  the  hearth,  if  there  be  a  fire,  then  sit  down  to 
her  own  dinner.  In  some  households  the  servant  dines  at  the  same  time  as  the 
family. 

3294.  Afternoon  IForAf.— After  this,  she  washes  up  and  puts  away  the 
dinner  things,  sweeps  the  kitchen,  dusts  and  tidies  it,  and  puts  on  the  kettle  for 

tea.  She  should  now.  before  dressing 
herself  for  the  afternoon,  clean  her  knives, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  do  any  other  dirty 
work  in  the  scullery  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. Knife-cleaning  machines  are  rapidly 
taking  the  place,  in  most  households,  of 
the  old  knife-board.  The  saving  of  labour 
by  the  knife-cleaner  is  very  great,  and  its 
performance  of  the  work  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. Small  and  large  machines  are  manu- 
factured, some  cleaning  only  four  knives, 
whilst  others  clean  as  many  as  twelve  at 
once.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  process  of  machine  knife-cleaniog ; 
and  although,  in  a  very  limited  household, 
the  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the 
board  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  we  should 
advise  all  housekeepers  to  whom  the  out- 
lay is  not  a  difficulty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  machine.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  the  knives  when  put  in  should  be  free  from  grease.    When  the 
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servant  is  dressed,  she  takeis  m  thb  tea,  if  it  be  served  then,  and  after  tea  tnnis 
down  the  beds,  sees  ^at  the  water-jugs  and  bottles  are  full,  closes  the  wtndovis. 
and  draws  down  the  blinds.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm,  these  are  asoalf^ 
left  open  until  the  last  thing  at  night,  to  cool  the  rooms. 

8296.  The  routine  of  a  general  servants  duties  depends  npra 
the  kind  of  situation  she  occupies ;  but  a  systematic  servant  should  so  contrived 
divide  her  work,  that  every  day  in  the  week  may  have  its  proper  share.  By  this 
-  means  she  is  able  to  keep  the  house  clean  with  kss 

fatigue  to  herself  than  if  she  left  all  the  cleaning  to  do 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Supposing  there  are  five  bed- 
rooms in  the  hduse,  two  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, and  die  usual  domestic  offices :— on  Monday  she 
might  thoroughly  clean  two  of  the  bedrooms;  on 
Tuesday,  two  more  bedrooms;  on  Wednesday,  the 
other  bedroom  and  stairs ;  on  Thursday,  the  drawing- 
room ;  on  Friday  morning  she  should  sweep  the  dining- 
room  very  thoroughly,  clean  the  hall,  and  in  the  after- 
noon her  kitchen  tins  and  bright  utensils.  By  arrang- 
ing her  work  in  this  manner,  no  undue  proportion  viU 
fall  to  Saturday's  share,  and  she  will  then  have  this  day  for  cleaning  plate, 
cleaning  her  kitchen,  and  arranging  everything  in  nice  order.  The  regular 
work  must,  of  course,  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  we  have  endeavoued 
to  describe.  Before  retiring  to  bed,  she  will  do  well  to  clean  up  plate,  glasses. 
Sec.,  which  have  been  us^  for  the  evening  meal,  and  prepare  for  her  moniing's 
work  by  placing  her  wood  near  the  fire  on  the  bob  to  dry,  taking  care  there 
is  ao  danger  of  it  igniting,  before  she  leaves  the  kitchen  fc  *  the  night.  Before 
retiring,  she  will  have  to  lock  and  bolt  the  doors,  unless  the  master  undertakes 
this  office  himself. 

3296.  Mome  Wnshing.—liihQ  washing,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  is  dooB 
at  home,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  general  servant  to  do  her  houseboU 
duties  thoroughly  during  the  time  it  is  about, 
unless  she  have  some  assistance.  Usually,  if 
all  the  washing  is  done  at  home,  the  mistress 
hires  someone  to  assist  at  the  wash-tub,  and;sees 
to  little  matters  herself,  in  the  way  of  dusting, 
clearing  away  breakfast  things,  folding,  starch- 
ing and  ironing  the  fine  things.  With  a  little 
management  much  can  be  accomplished,  pro- 
vided the  mistress  be  industrious,  energetic, 
and  witting  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Let 
washing-day  or  week  be  not  the  excuse  for 
having  everything  in  a  muddle ;  and  although 
"things"  caxmot  be  cleaned  so  thoroughly, 
and  so  much  time  spent  upon  them,  as  ordi- 
narily, yet  the  house  may  be  kept  tidy  and  clear  from  litter  without  a  great  deal 
of  exertion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  or  servant.  We  will  conclude  oor 
remarks  with  an  extract  from  an  admirably-written  book,  called  "  Home  Tnilfc 
for  Home  Peace."  The  authoress  says,  with  respect  to  the  great  wash- 
"  AmoQgst  all  the  occasions  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  and  glonoos  to  keep 
muddle  out  of  a  family,  the  *  great  wash  *  stands  pre-eminent;  and  as  very  U:tl« 
money  is  now  saved  by  having  everything  done  at  home,  many  ladies,  with  the 
option  of  taking  another  servant  or  putting  out  the  chief  part  of  the  washing 
have  thankfully  adopted  the  latter  course.**    §he  goes  on  to  say — ''When  ^ 
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fientlema^  who  dines  at  homecaa't  bear  washing  in  the  l^oOse,  but  gladly  pays 
'^r  its   being   done   elsewhere,    the   lady  should 
gratefully  submit  to  his  wishes,  and  put  out  any-   > 
thing  in  her  whole  establishment  ratner  than  .put 
out  a  good  and  generous  husband." 

3297.  Qenetal  OheervaUons.—PL  bust- 
ling and  active  girl  will  alwa^^S  find  time  to  do  a 
little  needlework  for  herself,  if  she  lives  with  con- 
sistent and  reasonable  people.  ^  In  the  summer 
evenings  she  should  manage  to  sit  down  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon 
on  leisure  days.  A  general  servant*s  duties  are  so 
multifarioas  that  unless  she  be  quick  and  active  v  X  I 
she  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  To  dis-  *"'^1 
charge  these  various  duties  properly  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  sometimes  a  thankless  office  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  good  general  servant  will 
make  a  good  servant  in  any  capacity,  and  may  be  safely  taken,  not  only  with- 
out fear  of  failure,  but  with  every  probability  of  giving  satisfaction  to  her 
employer.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  a  general  servant's  duties  are  multifarious, 
it  all  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  family  in  which  she  is  employed  whether 
her  work  be  in  reality  harder  than  that  of  some  housemaids  and  many  kitchen- 
maids.  A  general  servant,  for  example,  in  a  house  where  there  are  but  two  or 
three  to  wait  upon  will  have  lees  to  do,  in  aU  probiiibiHty,  than  a  housemaid  in  a 
large  family. 
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3298.  The  duties  of  the  dairy^-maid  differ  considerably  in  different 
districts.  In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  some  of  the  northern  counties  women  milk 
the  cows.    On  some  of  the  large  dairy-farms  in  other  parts  of  England,  she  takes 

her  share  in  the  milking,  but  in 
private  families  the  milking  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  the  cowkeeper, 
and  the  dairy-maid  only  receives 
the  milk-pails  from  him  morning 
and  night,  and  empties  and  cleans 
them  preparatory  to  the  next  milk- 
ing; bsr  duty  being  to  supply  the 
family  with  milk.[cream  and  butter, 
and  other  luxuries  depending  on  the 
••  milky  mothers**  of  the  herd. 

3299.  27^  Dairy.— The  ob- 

ject  for  which  gentlemen  keep 
cows  is  to  procure  milk  unadul- 
terated, and  sweet  butter,  for  them- 
selves and  families:  in  order  to 
obtain  this,  however,  great  cleanliness  is  required,  and  as  visitors,  as  well  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  sometimes  visit  the  dairv,  some  efforts  are  usually 
made  to  render  it  ornamental  and  picturesque.  Tne  locality  is  usually  fixed 
near  to  the  house ;  it  should  neither  be  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer's 
sun  nor  to  the  equally  unfavourable  firosts  of  winter — it  must  be  both  sheltered 
and  shaded.    If  it  is  a  building  apart  firom  the  house  and  other  offices,  the  walls 
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should  be  tolerably  thick,  and  if  hollow,  the  temperature  will  be  more  ^tuibk. 
This  should  range  from  60^  to  65^  F.,  never  exceeding  the  latter.  The  vails 
inside  are  usually  covered  with  Dutch  glazed  tiles ;  the  flooring  also  of  glazed 
tiles  set  in  asphalte.  to  resist  water ;  or  of  Portland 
cement.  The  floor  should  slope  very  gently  to  one 
side  or  comer,  where  there  should  be  an  outlet  for 
the  water  to  escape  when  the  floor  is  fluked;  and 
the  ceiling,  lath  and  plaster,  or  closely-jointed  wood- 
work, painted.  Its  architecture  will  be  a  matter  of 
fancy;  it  should  have  a  northern  aspect,  and  a 
thatched  roof  is  considered  most  suitable,  from  the 
shade  and  shelter  it  afibrds  ;  and  it  should  contain  at 
leut  two  apartments,  besides  a  cool  place  for  storing 
away  butter.  One  of  the  apartments,  in  which  the 
milk  is  placed  to  deposit  cream,  or  to  ripen  for  chim- 
ing, is  usually  surrounded  by  shelves  of  marble  or 
slate  (perforated  ones  keep  the  milk  freshest],  on  which 
the  milk-dishes  rest ;  but  it  will  be  found  a  better  plan 
to  have  a  large  square  or  round  table  of  stone  in  the 
centre,  with  a  water-tight  ledge  all  round  it,  in  which 
water  may  remain  in  hot  weather,  or,  if  some  at- 
tempt at  the  picturesque  is  desired,  a  small  fountain 
might  occupy  the  centre,  which  would  ktep  the  i^>artment  cool  and  fresh.  Round 
this  table  tne  milk-dishes  should  be  raxiiged ;  one  shelf,  or  dresser,  of  slate  or 
marble,  being  kept  for  the  various  occupations  of  the  dairy-maid  ;  it  will  he 
found  a  better  plan  than  putting  them  on  shelves  and  corners  against  the  wall. 
There  should  be  a  funnel  or  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  communicating  with  the 
open  air,  made  to  open  and  shut  as  required.  Double  windows  are  recommended, 
but  of  the  lattice  kind,  so  that  they  may  open,  and  wi|b  wire-gauze  blinds  fitted 
into  the  opening,  and  calico  blinds,  which  mav  be  wrtted  when  additional  cool- 
ness is  required.  The  other  apartment  wiU  be  used  for  churning,  washing  and 
scrubbing — ^in  fact,  the  scullery  of  the  dairy,  with  a  boiler  for  hot  water,  and  a 
sink  with  cold  water  laid  on,  which  should  be  plentiful  and  good.  In  some  dairies 
a  third  apartment,  or,  at  least,  a  cool  airy  pantry,  is 
required  for  storing  away  butter,  with  shelves  of  marble 
or  slate,  to  hold  the  cream- jars  while  it  is  ripening,  and 
where  cheeses  are  made,  a  fourth  becomes  necessary. 
Such  is  the  temple  in  which  the  dairy-maid  presides :  it 
should  be  removed  both  from  stable  and  cowhouse,  and 
larder;  no  animal  smells  should  come  near  It,  and  the 
drainage  should  be  perfect. 

3300.  The  dairy  utenHls  are  not  numerous- 
churns,  milk-pails  for  each  cow;  hair-sieves,  slices  of 
tin,  milk-pans,  marble  dishes  for  cream  for  family  use, 
scales  and  weights,  a  portable  rack  for  drying  the 
utensils,  wooden  bowls,  butter-moulds  and  butter  patters,  .  mxlk-paxu 

and  wooden  tubs  for  washing  the  utensils,  comprising 
pretty  nearly  everything.  Pails  are  made  of  maple-wood  or  elm,  and  hooped,  or 
of  tin,  more  or  less  ornamented.  One  is  required  for  each  cow.  The  hair-sieve 
is  made  of  closely-twisted  horse-hair,  with  a  rim,  through  which  the  milk  is 
strained  to  remove  any  hairs  which  may  have  dropped  from  the  cow  in  milking. 
Milk  dishes  are  shallow  basins  of  glass,  of  glazea  earthenware,  or  tin,  aboat 
16  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and  12  at  the  bottom,  and  5  or  6  inches  deep,  holding 
about  8  to  10  Quarts  each  when  full.    Chums  are  all  sorts  and  siseti  from  that 
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U'hich  chums  70  or  80  gallons  by  means  of  a  strap  from  the  engine,  to  the  square 
box  in  which  a  pound  of  butter  is  made.  The  chum  used  for  families  is  a 
square  box,  18  inches  by  12  or  13,  and  17  deep,  bevelled  below  to  the  plane  of  the 
dashers,  with  a  loose  lid  or  cover.  The  dasher  consists  of  an  axis  of  wood,  to 
which  the  four  beaters  or  fanners  are  attached  ;  these  fans  are  simply  four  pieces 
I  of  elm  strongly  dovetailed  together,  forming  an  oblong  square,  with  a 

JL space  left  open,  two  of  the  openings  being  left  broader  than  the  others  ; 

y        attached  to  an  axle,  they  form  an  axis  with  four  projecting  blades ;  the, 
'  axle  fits  into  supports  at  the  centre  of  the  box ;  a  handle  is  fitted  to  it, 

and  the  act  of  churning  is  done  by  turning  the  handle. 

3301.  Supply  of  Milk-, — The  dairy-maid  receives  the  milk  from  the  cow- 
keeper,  each  pail  being  strained  through  the  hair-sieve  into  one  of  the  milk- 
basms.  This  is  left  in  the  basins  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  the  summer,  according 
to  the  weather ;  after  which  it  is  skimmed  off 
by  means  of  the  slicer,  and  poured  into  glazed 
earthenware  to  ••  turn  "  for  churning.  Some 
persons  prefer  making  up  a  separate  churning 
for  the  milk  of  each  cow,  in  which  there  is 
some  advantage.  In  this  case  the  basins  of 
each  cow,  for  two  days,  would  either  be  kept 
together  or  labelled.  As  soon  as  emptied,  the 
pails  should  be  scalded  and  every  particle  of 
milk  washed  out,  and  placed  awa^  in  a  dry 
place  till  next  required ;  and  all  milk  spilt  on 

the  floor,  or  on  the  table  or  dresser  cleaned  up ^^ 

with  a  cloth  and  hot  water.  Where  very  great  S^'i^/'^^J^'i;^!;?^'-;!'''^ 
attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy,  the  milk-coolers  ^^'^•^^^%i^>ik%£l^ 
are  used  larger  in  winter,  when  it  is  desirable  buttbr  worxxx. 

to  retard  the  cooling  down   and  increase  the 

creamy  deposit,  and  smaller  in  summer  to  hasten  it ;  the  temperature  required 
being  from  55*^  to  50*^.    In  summer  it  is  sometimes  expedient,  in  very  sultry 

weather,  to  keep  the  dairy 
fresh  and  cool  by  suspend- 
ing clothes  dipped  in  chloride 
of  lime  across  the  room. 

3302.  Times  for 
Churning.  —  In  some 
dairies  it  is  usual  to  chum 
twice,  and  in  others  three 
times  a  week ;  the  former  pro- 
duces the  best  butter,  the 
other  the  greatest  quantity. 
With  three  cows,  the  produce 
should  be  27  to  30  quarts  a 
day.  The  dairy-maid  should 
churn  every  day  when  very 
hot,  if  they  are  in  full  milk, 
and  every  second  day  in  more 
temperate  weather ;  besides 
supplying  the  milk  and  cream 
required  for  a  large  establishment.  The  churning  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning ;  the  dairy-maid  will  find  it  advantageous  in  being  at  work  on  churning 
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mornings  by  "five  o'clock.  The  operation  occupies  from  twenty  minutes  to  V-rUi 
an  hour  in  summer,  and  considerably  longer  in  winter.  A  steady,  unifrtT. 
motion  is  necessary  to  produce  sweet  butter;  neither  too  quick  nor  too  sio^ 
Kipid  motion  causes  the  cream  to  heave  and  swell,  from  too  mnch  air  b<:n. 
forced  into  it ;  the  result  is  a  tedious  churning,  and  soft,  bad-coloared  bntter. 

3303.  Colouring, — In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  cow  has  her  nature' 
ftx^J,  no  artificial  colour  is  required  ;  but  in  winter,  under  stall-feeding,  the  col  >r- 
is  while  and  tallowy,  and  some  persons  prefer  a  high  colour.  This  iscommu.-i 
caiecl  by  mixing  a  little  finely-powdered  amatto  with  the  cream  before  patting  ■ 
into  the  churn  ;  a  still  more  natural  and  delicate  colour  is  communicated  b, 
scraping  a  red  carrot  into  a  clean  piece  of  linen  cloth,  dipping  it  into  water,  a::^ 
squeezing  it  into  the  cream. 

3304.  Washing  the  Butter. — As  soon  as  the  butter  comes,  the  milk  13 
poured  off,  and  the  butter  put  into  a  shallow  wooden  tub  or  bowl,  full  of  pure 
spring  water,  in  which  it  is  washed  and  kneaded,  pouring  oflf  the  water,  and  re 
newing  it  until  it  oomes  away  perfectly  free  from  milk.  Imperfect  washing  i^ 
the  frequent  cause  of  bad  butter,  and  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  the  dairy-uLi:- 
tested  more  than  in  this  process  ;  moreover,  it  is  one  in  which  cleanliness  of  habi- 
and  person  are  most  necessary.  In  this  operation  we  want  the  aid  of  Phyl;:>s 
neat,  soft,  and  perfectly  clean  hand  ;  but  with  the  new  Atmospheric  Chum,  thij 
operation  presents  no  difficulty. 

3305.  Butter  Milk. — The  operations  of  churning  and  butter-making  over 
the  butter-milk  is  disposed  of:  usually,  in  England,  it  goes  to  the  pigs;  but  i: 
is  a  very  wholesome  beverage  when  firesh,  and  some  persons  like  it  ;  the  di- 
posal,  therefore,  will  rest  with  the  mistress :  the  dairy-maid's  duty  is  to  get  rt: 
of  it.  She  must  then  scald  with  boiling  water  and  scrub  out  every  utensil  she 
has  used  :  brush  out  the  chum,  clean  out  the  cream  jars,  which  will  probs'ri< 
require  the  use  of  a  little  common  soda  to  purify  ;  wipe  all  dry,  and  -pV^^ 
them  in  a  position  where  the  sun  can  reach  them  for  a  short  time,  to  sweete:: 
them. 

3306.  Devonshire   Cream,— In    Devonshire,   celebrated   for    its    diirr 

s>'stem,  the  milk  is  always  scalded.    The  milk-pans,  which  are  of  tin,  and  cont^- 

fromdo  to  12  quarts,  after 
standing  10  or  12  boors,  are 
placed  on  a  hot  plate  of  iroc, 
over  a  stove,  until  the  cream 
has  formed  on  the  surfaoi:, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  ar- 
bubbies  rising  through  tbc 
milk,  and  producing  blist&~s 
on  the  surface-coating  ot 
cream.  This  indiciites  i:s 
approach  to  the  boiling 
When  suffidently.  that  is,  quue 
it  is  now  the  clouted  cream  for 
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point :  and  the  vessel  is  now  removed  to  cool. 

cool,  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  with  the  slice 

which  Devonshire  is  so  famous.     It  is  now  placed  in  the  chum,  and  churned  untJ 

the  butter  comes,  which  it  generally  does  m  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  the 

other  process.    The  butter  so  made  contains  more  caseine  than  butter  made  in  the 

usual  way,  but  does  not  keep  so  long. 

3307.  Cost  of  Dairy, —It  is  a  question  frequently  discussed,  how  for  it  is 
economical  lor  families  to  keep  cows  and  make  their  own  butter.    It  is  calculated 
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that  a  good  cow  costs,  from  May  x  to  October  x,  when  well  but  economically  kept, 
^5  165.  dd, ;  and  from  October  i  to  April  30,  /lo  2i.  (id.  During  that  time  she 
should  produce  227  lbs.  of  butter,  besides  the  skimmed  milk.  Of  course,  if  new 
milk  and  cream  are  required,  that  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  butter. 

Besides  churning  and  keeping  her  dairy  in  order,  the  dairy-maid  has  charge  of 
the  whole  produce,  handing  it  over  to  the  cook,  butler,  or  housemaid  as  required  ; 
and  she  will  do  well  to  keep  an  exact  account  both  of  what  she  receives,  and  how 
'and  when  she  disposes  of  it. 


THE  LAUNDRY-MAID. 

3308.  The  iMundry-maid  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  washing  and 
getting-up  the  family  linen — a  situation  of  gr^t  importance  where  the  washing 
is  all  done  at  home ;  but  in  large  towns,  where  there  is  little  convenience  for 
bleaching  and  drying,  it  is  chiefly  done  by  professional  laundresses  and  com- 
panies, who  apply  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  to  the  purpose.  These 
processes,  however,  are  supposed  to  injure  the  fabric  of  the  linen ;  and  in  many 
families  the  fine  [linen,  cottons,  and  muslins  are  washed  and  got-up  at  home, 
even  where  the  bulk  of  the  washing  is  given  out.  In  country  and  suburban 
houses,  where  greater  conveniences  exist,  washing  at  home  is  more  common — in 
country  places  universal.  • 

3309.  A  good  laundry  establishment  for  a  large  household  consists 
of  a  washing-house,  an  ironing  and  drying-room,  and  sometimes  a  drying-closet 
heated  by  furnaces.  The  washing-house  will  probably  be  attached  to  the  kitchen ; 
but  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  completely  detached  from  it,  and  of  one  storey, 
with  a  funnel  or  shaft  to  carry  off  the  steam.  It  will  be  of  a  size  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  washing  to  be  done.  A  range  of  tubs,  either  round  or  oblong, 
opposite  to,  and  sloping  towards,  the  light,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the  top, 
for  convenience  in  stooping  over,  and  fixed  at  a  height  suited  'to  the  convenience 
of  the  women  using  them ;  each  tub  having  a  tap  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
another  in  the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  drains,  for  drawing  off  foul 
water.  A  boiler  and  furnace,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  wants  of  the  family, 
should  also  be  fixed.  The  flooring  should  be  York  stone,  laid  on  brick  piers, 
with  good  drainage,  or  asphalte,  sloping  gently  towards  a  gutter  connected  with 
the  drain.  Adjoining  the  bleachi^g-house,  a  second  room,  about  the  same  size, 
is  required  for  ironing,  drying,  and  mangling.  The  contents  of  this  room  should 
comprise  an  ironing-board,  opposite  to  the  light ;  a  strong  white  deal  table,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  about  three  add  a  half  feet  broad,  with  drawers 
for  ironing-blankets ;  a  mangle  in  one  corner,  and  clothes-horses  for  drying  and 
airing ;  cupboards  for  holding  the  various  irons,  starch,  and  other  articles  used 
in  ironing  ;  a  hot-plate  built  in  the  chimney,  with  furnace  beneath  it  for  heating 
the  irons ;  sometimes  arranged  with  a  flue  for  carrying  the  hot  air  round  the 
room  for  drying.  Where  this  is  the  case,  however,  there  should  be  a  funnel  in 
the  ceiling  for  ventilation  and  carrying  off"  steam ;  but  a  better  arrangement  is 
to  have  a  hot-air  closet  adjoining,  heated  by  hot-air  pipes,  and  lined  with  iron, 
with  proper  arrangements  for  carrying  off  steam,  and  clothes-horses  on  casters 
running  m  grooves,  to  run  into  it  for  drying  purposes.  This  leaves  the  laundry 
free  from  unwholesome  vapour. 

3310.  Sorting  of  Linen, — The  laundry-maid  should  commence  her 
labours  on  Monday  morning  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  articles  committed 
to  her  care,  and  enter  them  in  the  washing-book ;  separating  the  white  linen  and 
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collars,  sheets  and  body-linen  into  one  heap,  fine  muslins  into  another,  ooIcMired 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics  into  a  third,  woollens  into  a  fourth,  and  the  coarser 
kitchen  and  other  greasy  cloths  into  a  fifth.  Every  article  should  be 
examined  for  ink  or  grease  spots,  or  for  fruit  or  wine-stains.  Ink-spots  are 
removed  by  dipping  the  part  into  hot  water,  and  then  spreading  it  smoothly  on 
the  hand  or  on  the  back  of  a  spoon,  pouring  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  or  salts  of 
sorrel  over  the  ink-spot,  rubbing  and  rinsing  it  in  cold  water  till  removed ;  grease 
spots,  by  nibbing  over  with  yellow  soap,  and  rinsing  in  hot  water ;  fruit  and 
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wine  spots,  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammonia  or  spirits  of  wine,  asd 
rinsing. 

3311.  Soaking, ^'Every  article  having  been  examined  and  assorted,  tbe 
sheets  and  fine  linen  should  l)e  placed  in  one  of  the  tubs  and  just  covered  with 
lukewarm  water,  in  which  a  little  soda  has  been  dissolved  and  mixed,  and  left 
there  to  soak  till  the  morning.  The  greasy  cloths  and  dirtier  things  shoald  be 
laid  to  soak  in  another  tub,  in  a  liquor  composed  of  |  lb.  of  unslaked  lime  to 
every  6  quarts  of  water  which  has  been  boiled  for  two  hours,  then  left  to  settle, 
and  stramrd  off  when  clear.  Each  article  should  be  rinsed  in  this  liquor  to  wet 
it  thoroughly,  and  left  to  soak  till  the  morning,  just  covered  by  it  when  thethin^ 
are  pressed  together.  Coppers  and  boilers  should  now  be  filled,  and  the  fires 
laid  ready  to  light. 

3312.  IFa«/ktiiflr.— Early  on  the  following  morning  the  fires  should  be 
lighted  and,  as  soon  as  hot  water  can  be  procured,  washing  commenced;  tbe 
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sheets  and  body-linen,  being  wanted  to  whiten  in  the  morning,  should  be  taken 

tirst ;  each  article  being  removed  in  succession  from  the  lye  in  which  it  has  been 

soaking,  rinsed,  rubbed,  and  wrung,  and 

laid  aside  until  the  tub  is  empty,  when 

the  foul  water  is  drawn  off.    The  tub 

should    be  again  filled  with  lukewarm 

water,  about  80^,  in  which  the  articles 

should  again  be  plunged,  and  each  gone 

over  carefully  with  soap,  and  rubbed. 

Novices  in  the  art  sometimes   rub  the 

linen  against  the  skin  ;  more  experienced 

washerwomen    rub    one    linen     surface 

against  the  other,  which  saves  their  hands,  and  enables  them  to  continue  their 

labour  much  longer,  besides  economising  time,  two  parts  being  thus  cleaned  at 

once.     After  the  first  washing,  the  linen  should  be  put   into  a  second  water,  as 

hot  as  thejhand  can  bear  it,  and  again  rubbed  over  in  every  part,  examining 

every  part  for  spots  not  yet  removed,  which  require  to  be  agaiin  soaped  over  and 

rubbed  till  thoroughly  clean  ; 
then  rinsed  and  wrung,  the 
larger  and  stronger  articles 
by  two  of  the  women;  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  arti- 
cles requiring  gentler  treat- 
ment. 

3313.  JBoiWnflF.— In  order 

to  remove  every  particle  of 
soap,  and  produce  a  good 
colour,  they  should  now  be 
placed,  and  boiled  for  about 
an  hour  and  half,  in  the  cop- 
per, in  which  soda,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to 
every  two  gallons  of  water, 
has  been  dissolved.  Some 
very  careful  laundresses  put 
the  linen  into  a  canvas  bag  to 
protect  it  from  the  scum  and 
sides  of  the  copper.  When 
taken  out  it  should  again  be 
rinsed,  first  in  clean  hot  water, 
and  then  in  abundance  of  cold 
water,  slightly  tinged  with 
blue,  and  again  wrung  dry. 
It  should  now  be  removed 
from  the  washing-house  and 
hung  up  to  dry  or  spread  out 
to  bleach,  if  there  are  con- 
veniences for  it ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  day  this  is  done,  the  clearer  and  whiter 
will  be  the  linen. 

3314.  Coloured  muslins,  cottons,  and  linens  ^eq*^  f  .™f  ^?  *|^*' 
ment ;  any  application  of  soda  will  discharge  the  colour,  ^d  soakmg jUl  mgnt 
even  in  pure  water,  deteriorates  the  more  delicate  tints.  When  ready  for  ^^»^«. 
if  not  too  dirty,  they  should  be  put  into  cold  water  and  washed  very   specauy. 
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using  the  common  yellow  soap,  which  should  be  rinsed  off  immediately.    Oce  1 
article  should  be  washed  at  a  time,  and  rinsed  out  immediately  before  any  other 
are  wetted.     When  washed  thoroughly,  they  should  t>e  rinsed   in    successioB,  z 
soft  water,  in  which  common  salt  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  a  har: 
ful  to  three  or  four  galfons,  and  afterwards  wrung  gently,  as  soon  as  rinsed,  -mi    I 

as  little  twisting  as  possible,  and  the: 
hung  out  to  dry.  Delicate-coloare: 
articles  should  not  be  exp>osed  to  the 
sun,  but  dried  in  the  shade,  using  dsi: 
lines  and  wooden  p^s. 

3315.  WooUen  arti€^esas^\sa^' 

to  shrink,  unless  the  flannel  has  bt£ 
well  shrunk  before  making  up.  T^ 
liability  is  increased  'where  very  b: 
water  is  used :  cold  water  would  th^ 
be  the  best  to  wash  woollens  in ;  bot  l 
this  would  not  remove  the  dirt,  luL- 
warm  water,  about  85**,  and  yellow  sos: 
are  recommended.  When  thorough, 
washed  in  this,  they  require  a  gnc. 
deal  of  rinsing  in  cold  water,  to  remcr 
the  soap.  Greasy  cloths,  which  hir: 
soaked  all  night  in  the  liqaid  describee 
should  be  now  washed  out  with  soap-ai. 
water  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear,  t:^ 
in  one  water,  and  rinsed  out  in  a  secci 
(soda  will  be  needed  in  the  water  usevi 
and  afterwards  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water  in  which  a  little  soda  is  dissoh-cc 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  laid  out  or  hung  c 
to  dry.  .  

3316.  Silks  and  <S«lljf<f.— Silk  handkerchiefs  require  to  be  washed  alont 
When  they  contain 
snu£f,  they  should  be 
soaked  by  themselves 
in  lukewarm  water  two 
or  three  hours  ;  they 
should  be  rinsed  out 
and  put  to  soak  with 
the  others  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two ; 
then  washed  in  luke- 
warm water,  being 
soaped  as  they  are 
washed.  If  this  does 
Rot  remove  all  stains, 
they  should  be  washed 
a  second  time  in  similar 
water,  and  when  finish- 
ed, rinsed  in  soft  water 
in  which  a  handful  of 
common  salt  has  been  dissolved.  In  washing  stuflf  or  woollen  dresses,  the  band 
at  the  waist  and  the  lining  at  the  bottom  should  be  removed,  and  whcre\-«r  it  is 
gathered  into  folds ;  and,  in  furniture,  the  hems  and  gatherings.    A  black  silk 
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drcsr,,  if  ver)  dirty,  must  be  washed  ;  but,  if  only  soiled,  soaking  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  will  do ;  if  old  and  rusty,  a  pint  of  common  spirits  should  be  mixed 
with  each  gallon  of  water,  which  is  an  improvement  under  any  circumstances. 
The  operations  should  be  concluded  by  rinsing  the  tubs,  cleaning  the  coppers, 
scrubbing  the  floors  of  the  washing-house,  and  restoring  everything  to  order  and 
cleanliness. 

3317.  Wfishing  Machines* — The  use  of  machines  for  washing,  wringing 
and  mangling  has  now  become  general.  They  can  be  had  suitable  for  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  family,  and  materially  save  labour,  and  in  a  short 
time,  their  cost.  According  to  the  machines  used  so  do  the  instructions  vary, 
each  maker  having  some  specialty.  It  may,  however,  be  roughly  stated  that 
stains  should  be  rubbed  out  of  clothes  before  they  are  put  into  the  machines, 
and  that  care  should  be  taken  in  wringing  the  articles  that  the  buttons  be  not 
dragged  off.  An  ordinary  family  washing  machine  when  opened  out  occupies  a 
space  of  about  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  square  (not  more  room  than  tubs  would  take),  but 
when  not  in  use  it  can  be  greatly  reduced.  A  wringing  machine  is  sometimes 
attached  to  a  washing  one,  and  is  occasionally  a  thing  apart  which  can  be  fixed 
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to  an  ordinary  tub.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  if  there  is  any- 
thing like  heavy  washing  to  be  done,  as  with  very  little  trouble  the  clothes  are 
thoroughly  wrung,  and  all  the  water  being  squeezed  out,  time  in  drying  is  thus 
saved.  Wringing  machines  also  serve  for  mangling  ones.  In  Chapter  III.  we 
mention  several  machines  suitable  for  family  requirements,  to  the  purchasers  of 
which  the  fullest  instructions  will  be  given. 

3318.  Mangling, — Linen,  cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  after  being  washed  and 
dried,  are  made  smooth  and  glossy  by  mangling  and  by  ironing.  The  mangling 
process,  which  is  simply  passing  them  betvireen  rollers  subjected  to  a  very  con- 
siderable pressure,  produced  by  weight,  is  confined  to  sheets,  towels,  table-linen, 
and  similar  articles  which  are  without  folds  or  plaits.  Ironing  is  necessary  to 
smooth  body-linen,  and  made-up  articles  of  delicate  texture  or  gathered  mto 
folds.    The  mangle  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

3319.  Starching  is  a  process  by  which  stiffness  is  communicated  to  certain 
parts  of  linen,  as  the  collars  and  fronts  of  shirts,  by  dipping  them  in  a  paste 
made  of  starch  boiled  in  water,  mixed  vnih.  a  little  gum  Arabic,  where  extra 
stiffness  is  required. 

When  the  ••  things  to  be  starched  "  are  washed,  dried,  and  taken  off  the  lines, 
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they  should  be  dipped  into  the  hot  starch  made  as  directed,  squeezed  o!it 
and  then  just  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  immediately  squeezed  dry.  U  fan 
things  be  wnin^,  or  roughly  used,  they  are  very  liable  to  tear  :  so  too  modi  can 
cannot  be  exercised  in  this  respect.  If  the  article  is  ^lace,  clap  it  bet^reea  tk 
hands  a  few  times,  which  will  assist  to  clear  it ;  then  have  ready  laid  oat  on  tbe 
table  a  large  clean  towel  or  cloth ;  shake  out  the  starched  things,  lay  them  ca 
the  cloth,  and  roll  it  up  tightly,  and  let  it  remain  for  three  or  four  bonn.vbe 
the  things  will  be  ready  to  iron. 

3320.  Jroninfif.-— The  irons  consist  of  the  common  flat-iron,  which  is  of 
different  sizes,  varying  from  4  to  10  inches  in  length,  triangular  in  form,  and  free 
2}  to  4i  inches  in  width  at  the  broad  end  ;  the  oval  iron,  which  is  used  for  msrt 
delicate  articles  :  and  the  box-iron,  which  is  hollow,  and  heated  by  a  red-bot  ire 
inserted  into  the  box.  The  Italian  iron  is  a  hollow  tube,  smooth  on  the  ontside 
and  raised  on  a  slender  pedestal  with  a  footstalk.  Into  the  hollow  cylinder  s 
red-hot  iron  is  pushed,  which  heats  it ;  and  the  smooth  outside  of  the  bitter  :s 
used,  on  which  articles  such  as  frills,  and  plaited  articles,  are  drawn.  Crimpi3: 
and  gauffering-machines  are  used  for  a  kmd  of  plaiting  where  much  regnk*^:} 
is  required,  the  articles  being  passed  through  two  iron  rollers  fluted  so  as  u 
represent  the  kind  of  plait  or  fold  rec^uired. 

To  be  able  to  iron  properly  requires  much  practice  and  exi)erience.  Sm:t 
cleanliness  with  all  the  ironing  utensils  must  be  observed,  as,  if  this  is  not  tb: 
case,  not  the  most  expert  ironer  will  be  able  to  make  her  things  look  clear  a:^i 
free  from  smears,  &c.  After  wil>ing  down  her  ironing-table,  the  lanndrT-zc^ 
should  place  a  coarse  cloth  on  it,  and  over  that  the  ironing-blanket,  with  ber 
stand  and  iron>rubber ;  and  having  ascertained  that  her  irons  are  quite  cI&b 
and  of  the  right  heat,  she  oroceeds  with  her  work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  try  tne  heat  of  the  iron  on  a  coarse  cloth  or  apron  bef(^ 
ironing  anything  fine ;  there  is  then  no  danger  of  scorching.  For  ironing  ti 
things,  such  as  collars,  cuffs,  muslins,  and  laces,  there  is  nothing  so  dean  is^ 
nice  to  use  as  the  box-iron ;  the  bottom  being  bright,  and  never  placed  neart^ 
fire,  it  is  always  perfectly  clean ;  it  should,  however,  be  kept  in  a  dry  pbc 

^ for  fear  of  its  rusting.    Gaofierici 

P^^^^^^^^^*^^^— i»  tongs  or  irons  must  be  placed  ic ; 

clear  fire  for  a  minute.  thcnwt> 
drawn,  wiped  with  a  coarse  nibbff, 
and  the  heat  of  them  tried  ob  J 
piece  of  paper,  as,  unless  p&' 
1.0HIN0  BOAW).  y^  j3  takS!these  will  very  sot- 

scorch.  The  skirts  of  muslin  dresses  should  be  ironed  on  a  skirt-board  covens 
with  flannel,  and  the  fronts  of  shirts  on  a  smaller  board,  also  covered  vi*^ 
flannel ;  this  board  being  placed  between  the  back  and  front.  After  things^''^ 
mangled,  they  should  also  be  ironed  in  the  folds  and  gathers ;  dinner-nap»^ 
smoothed  over,  as  also  table-cloths,  pillow-cases,  and  sometimes  sheets.  T^ 
bands  of  flannel  petticoats,  and  shoulder-straps  to  flannel  waistcoats,  must  ^ 
underigo  the  same  process. 
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CLARIT  BASKET. 


3321.-TO   FINE   WINES- 

There  are  various  modes  of  fining  wine ;  eggs,  isinglass,  gelatine  and 
gum  Arabic  are  all  used  for  the  purpose.  Whichever  of  these  articles  is 
used,  the  process  is  always  the  same.  Supposing  eggs  (the  cheapest)  to 
be  used : — Draw  a  gallon  or  so  of  the 
wine  and  mix  one  quart  of  it  with  the 
white  of  four  eggs,  by  stirring  it  with 
a  whisk  ;  afterwards,  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  pour  it  back  into  the  cask 
through  the  bunghole,  and  stir  up 
the  whole  cask  in  a  rotary  direction 
with  a  clean  split  stick  inserted 
through  the  bunghole.  Having  stirred 
it  sufficiently,  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  wine  drawn  ofif,  until  the  cask 
is  full;  then  stir  again,  skimming  off  the  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface. 
When  thoroughly  mixed  by  stirring,  close  the  bunghole,  and  leave  it  to 
stand  for  three  or  four  days.  This  quantity  of  clarified  wine  will  fine 
thirteen  dozen  of  port  or  sherry.  The  other  clearing  ingreidients  are 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  the  material  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
dissolved  in  the  quart  of  wine,  and  the  cask  stirred  in  the  same  manner. 

3322.-TO  BOTTLE  WINES. 

Having  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  the  bottles,  supposing  they  have 
been  before  used  for  the  same  kind  of  wine,  provide  corks,  which  will  be 
improved  by  being  slightly  boiled,  or  at  least  steeped  in  hot  water,  a 
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wooden  hammer  or  mallet,  a  bottling  boot,  and  a  squeezer  for  the  cork>. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cask  with  a  gimlet,  receiving  the 
liquid  stream  which  follows  in  the  bottle  and  filterer,  which  is  placed  in  i 
tub  or  basin.  This  operation  is  best  performed  by  two  persons,  one  t: 
draw  the  wine,  the  other  to  cork  the  bottles.  The  drawer  is  to  see  th^: 
the  bottles  are  up  to  the  mark,  but  not  too  full,  the  bottle  being  placed  . 
a  clean  tub  to  prevent  waste.  The  corking-boot  is  buckled  by  a  strap  t. 
the  knee,  the  bottle  placed  in  it,  and  the  cork,  after  being  squeezed  in  :: 
press,  driven  in  by  a  flat  wooden  mallet.  As  the  wine  draws  near  to  v.. 
bottom  of  the  cask,  a  thick  piece  of  muslin  is  placed  in  the  straiDer,* 
prevent  the  viscous  grounds  from  passing  into  the  bottle.  Use  >:  .. 
corks,  which  may  be  known  by  their  elasticity  and  the  absence  of  lar.. 
pores.    They  can  be  used  again  if  removed  without  a  corkscrew. 

33a3.-TO  CLEANSE  BOTTLES. 

Make  a  lye  by  boiling  equal  quantities  of  soda  and  quicklime.  Whr 
cold,  put  this  in  the  bottles  with  some  small  pebbles  and  shake  well,  s: 
the  bottles  to  drain  thoroughly,  then  warm  them,  and  blow  inside  «itl  i 
pair  of  bellows  to  absorb  all  moisture. 

3324.— TO  LAY  DOWN  WINE. 

Having  carefully  counted  the  bottles,  they  are  stored  away  in  itt: 

respective  bins,  a  layer  of  sand  ' 
sawdust  being  placed  under  the  rs' 
tier,  and  another  over  it  ;  a  sec::J 
tier  is  laid  over  this,  protected  by  . 
lath,  the  head  of  the  second  being  I^- 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first;  over  iL 
another  bed  of  sawdust  is  laid,  not :  •: 
thick,  then  another  lath  ;  and  so  on  : - 
the  bin  is  filled.  Wine  so  laid  in  wiii . 
ready  for  use  according  to  its  quiL" 
and  age.  Port  wine,  old  in  the  w&>- 
will  be  ready  to  dnnk  in  five  or  s:. 
months;  but  if  it  is  a  fruity  wine,  it  •3- 
improve  every  year.  Sherry,  if  of  gcc: 
quality,  will  be  fit  to  drink  as  soon  4r 
the  "  sickness  "  (as  its  fixst  condit::: 
after  bottling  is  called)  ceases,  and  n:^ 
also  improve;  but  the  cellar  must  he 
kept  at  a  perfectly  steady  temperature,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  lut 
about  55?  or  W,  and  absolutely  free  from  draughts  gf  cold  air. 
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3325— TO  PRESERVE  CORKS  FROM   INSECTS. 

Dip  the  heads  of  the  bottles  when  corked  into  quicklime  slaked  into  a 
paste  and  let  it  harden  on.  Petroleum  rubbed  over  the  corks  and  necks 
will  also  serve  to  keep  the  insects  away,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  efficacious 
a  method  as  the  lime. 


3326.-TO  CLEAN   CASKS. 

It  is  a  most  important  thing  that  casks  for  wine  or  ale  should  b6 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  acid 
smell  or  mustiness  before  they  are  used. 
Lactic  and  acetic  acid  get  absorbed  in  the 
wood  very  often,  and  do  great  damage  to 
fermenting  liquid.  The  ordinary  way  of 
washing  a  cask  is  with  boiling  water,  and 
when  cool  examining  it  with  a  light  inside. 
If  there  be  any  sour  or  musty  smell,  how- 
ever, lime  must  be  used  to  remove  it. 
Break  the  lime  into  lumps  and  put  it 
in  the  cask  dry  (it  will  take  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
for  each  cask),  then  pour  in  as  many 
gallons  of  boihng  water  as  there  are  pounds 
of  lime,  and  bung.  Roll  the  cask  about 
now  and  then,  and  after  a  few  hours  wash 
it  out,  steam  it,  and  let  it  cool. 


CASK  STAND. 
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3327— TO  CLEAN   PLATE. 

{A  very  excellent  method,) 
Wash  the  plate  well  to  remove  all  grease  in  a  strong  lather  of  common 

yellow  soap  and  boiling  water,  and  wipe  it  quite  dry ;  then  mix  as  much 
hartshorn  powder  as  will  be  required  into  a  thick 
paste,  with  cold  water  or  spirits  of  wine ;  smear 
this  lightly  over  the  plate,  with  a  piece  of  soft  ragi 

and  leave  it  for  some  little  time  to  dry.    When  perfiectly  dry,  brush  it  off 

quite  clean  with  a  soft  plate-brush  and  polish  the  plate  with  a  dry  leather. 

If  the  plate  be  very  dirty  or  mnch  tarnished,  spirits  of  wine  will  be  found 

to  answer  better  than  the  Mrater  for  mixing  the  paste. 
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3328.-TO   CLEAN  PLATE. 

(Another  way,) 

Mix  to  a  paste  J  lb.  of  prepared  chalk  with  2  dr.  of  ^irits  of  camphor, 
X  dr.  of  ammonia,  i  oz.  of  turpentine  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  spiiits. 
When  the  silver  is  clean  and  dry,  dab  on  the  paste  with  a  sponge  and 
leave  it  to  dry  before  brushing  otL 


3329.-PLATE  RAGS  FOR  DAILY  USE. 

Boil  soft  rags  (nothing  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  tops  of  old  cotter 
stockings)  in  a  mixture  of  new  milk  and  hartshon 
powder,  in  the  proportion  of  i  oz.  of  powder  to  z 
pint  of  milk ;  boil  them  for  5  minutes ;  wring  thai; 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  for  a  moment  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire.  With 
these  rags  rub  the  plate  briskly  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  well  washed  and  dried  after  daily  use.  A 
most  beautiful  deep  polish  will  be  produced,  acd 
the  plate  will  require  nothing  more  than  merdj 
to  be  dusted  with  a  leather  or  a  dry,  soft  cloth 
before  it  is  again  put  on  the  table. 


3^^o.-LAMP  TRIMMING. 

Lamp-trimming  requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mechanisni 
after  that,  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  an  occasional  entire 
clearing  out  with  hot  water ;  when 
this  is  done,  all  the  parts  should 
be  carefully  dried  before  filling 
again  with  oil.  When  lacquered, 
wipe  the  lacquered  parts  with  a 
soft  brush  and  cloth,  and  wash 
occasionally  with  weak  soap-suds, 
wiping  carefully  afterwards.  Brass 
lamps  may  be  cleaned  with  oil 
and  rottenstone  .every  day  when 
trimmed.  With  bronze  and  other 
ornamental  lamps,  mora  care  will 
be  required,  and  soft  flannel  and 
oil  only  used,  to  prevent  the  re-  ''*^°"  ■^''* 

moval  of  the  bronze  or  enameL     Brass-work  or  any  metal  work  occ 
lacquered  is  cleaned  by  a  little  oil  and  rottenstone  made  into  a  paste,  ^ 
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with  fine  emefy*powder  and  oil  mixed  in  the  same  manner.  A  small 
portion  of  salammoniac,  heat  into  a  fine  powder  and  moistend  with  soft 
water»  rubbed  over  brass  ornaments,  and  heated  over  a  charcoal  lire,  and 
rubbed  dry  with  bran  or  whitening,  will  give  to  brasswork  the  brilliancy 
of  gold.  In  trimming  moderator  lamps,  let  the  wick  be  cut  evenly  all 
round ;  as,  if  left  higher  in  one  place  than  it  is  in  another,  it  will  cause  itto 
smoke  and  bum  badly.  The  lamp  should  then  be  filled  with  oil  from  a 
feeder  and  afterwards  well  wiped  with  a  cloth  or  rag  kept  for  the  purpose. 
If  it  can  be  avoided,  never  wash  the  chimneys  of  a  lamp,  as  it  causes  them 
to  crack  when  they  become  hot.  Small  sticks,  covered  with  wash-leather 
pads,  are  the  best  things  to  use  for  cleaning  the  glasses  inside  and  a  clean 
duster  for  polishing  the  outside.  The  globe  of  a  moderator  lamp  should 
be  occasionally  washed  in  warm  soap-and-water,  then  well  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  either  wiped  dry  or  left  to  drain.  Where  candle-lamps  arc 
used,  take  out  the  springs  occasionally  and  free  them  well  from  the  grease 
that  adheres  to  them. 


3331— WASHING  OF  GLASS. 

After  each  meal,  the  footman's  place  is  in  his  pantry :  here  perfect 
order  should  prevail — a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 
A  sink,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  is  very  desirable — cold  absolutely 
necessary.  Wooden  bowls  or  tubs  of  sufficient  capacity  are  required,  one 
for  hot  and  another  for  cold  water.  Have  the  bowl  three  parts  full  of 
clean  hot  water ;  in  this  wash  all  plate  and  plated  articles  which  are 
greasy,  wiping  them  before  cleaning  with  the  brush. 

Glass  is  a  beautiful  and  most  fragile  article:  hence  it  requires  great 
care  in  washing.  A  perfectly  clean  wooden  bowl  is  best  for  this  operation, 
one  for  moderately  hot  and  another  for  cold  water.  Wash  the  glasses 
well  in  the  first  and  rinse  them  in  the  second,  and  turn  them  down  on  a 
linen  cloth  folded  two  or  three  times,  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  wipe  them  with  a  cloth  and  polish  with  a  finer  one, 
doing  so  tenderly  and  carefully.  Accidents  will  happen :  but  nothing 
discredits  a  servant  in  the  drawing-room  more  than  continual  reports  of 
breakages,  which,  of  course,  must  reach  that  region. 

Decanters  and  water-jugs  require  still  more  tender  treatment  in  cleaning, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  more  costly  to  replace.  Fill  them  about  two-thirds 
with  hot  but  not  boiling  water,  and  put  in  a  few  pieces  of  well-soaped  brown 
paper :  leave  them  thus  for  two  or  three  hours ;  then  shake  the  water  up 
and  down  in  the  decanters ;  empty  this  out,  rinse  them  well  with  clean 
cold  water,  and  put  them  in  a  rack  to  drain.  When  dry,  polish  them 
outside  and  inside,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  fine  cloth.    To  remove  the 
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crust  of  port  or  other  wines,  add  a  little  muriatic  acid  to  the  water  and 
let  it  remain  for  some  time.  Fine  pieces  of  coal  placed  in  a  decanter 
with  warm  water,  and  shaken  for  some  time,  will  also  remove  stains  1^ 
by  wine,  &c. 

3332-WASHING  OF  KNIVES. 

The  handles  of  knives  should  never  be  immersed  in  water,  as,  after  2 
time,  if  treated  in  this  way  the  t^des  will  loosen  and  the  handlei 
discolour.  The  blades  should  be  put  in  a  jug  or  vessel  kept  for  ihc 
purpose,  filled  with  hot  soda  water.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  after 
they  are  used  as  possible,  as  stain  and  rust  so  quickly  sink  into  steeL 


3333—KNIFE    CLEANING. 

Knives  are  now  generally  cleaned  by  means  of  Kent's  or  Master*! 
machines,  which  gives  very  little  trouble,  and  is  very  effective ;  bef«x?. 
however,  putting  the  knives  into  the  machine,  it  is  highly  necessary  tlui 

they  be  first  washed  in  a  little  warm  (z:: 
hot)  water  and  then  thoroughly  wiped ;  1: 
put  into  the  machine  with  any  grease  cs 
them,  it  adheres  to  the  brushes,  and  coc 
sequently  renders  them  unfit  to  use  fcr 
iif^  next  knives  that  may  he  put  in.  When 
thid  precaution  is  not  taken,  the  machine 
must  come  to  pieces,  so  causing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  trouble,  which  may  £ 
J^'^s^'ifji  ~^'?i/^'^        ^^  avoided  by  having  the  knives  thoroogbly 

j^^       '^        ^      ^-5^   free  from  grease  before  using  the  macbise. 
"^^^  Brushes  are  also  used  for  cleaning  foris, 

^^^'  which  facilitate  the   operation.       Wbe: 

ihey  are  so  cleaned,  see  that  they  are  carefully  polished,  wiped  asd 
with  a  good  edge,  the  ferules  and  prongs  free  from  dirt,  and  place  then 
in  the  basket  with  the  handles  all  one  way. 


3334.-TO  KEEP  KNIVES  NOT  IN   USE. 

Without  great  care,  knives  not  in  use  will  soon  spoiL  They  are  best 
kept  in  a  box  in  which  sifted  quicklime  has  been  placed,  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  the  blades  being  completely  plunged  into  it.  The  lime  must  not 
touch  the  handles,'  which  should  be  occasionally  ej^posed  to  the  air,  to 
keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 
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RECIPES  FOR  THE  COACHMAN  AND  GROOM. 


3335.-STABLE    FURNITURE. 

The  farniture  of  a  stable,  with  coach-house,  consists  of  coach-mops,  jacks 
for  raising  the  wheels,  horse-brushes,  spoke-brushes,  water-brushes,  crest 
and  bit-brushes,  dandy-brushes,  currycombs,  birch  and  heath-brooms, 
trimaiing*combs,  scissors  and  pickers^  oil-cans  and  brushes,  harness-brushes 
of  three  sorts,  leathers,  sponges  for  horse  and  carriage,  stable-forks,  dung- 
baskets  or  wheel-barroWy  corn-sieves  and  measures,  horse-cloths  and 
stable-pails,  horn  or  glass  lanterns.  Over  the  stables  there  should  be 
accommodation  for  the  coachman  or  groom  to  sleep.  Accidents  some- 
times occur,  and  he  should  be  at  hand  to  interfere. 

3336.— THE  HARNESS-ROOM. 

A  harness-room  is  indispensable  to  every  stable.    It  should  be  dry  and 
airy,  and  furnished  with  a  fire-place  and  boiler,  both  for  the  protection 
of  the  harness  and  to  prepare  mashes  for  the  horses  when  required.    The 
partition-wall  should  be  boarded,  and  around 
the  walls  hooks  and  pegs  should  be  placed, 
for  the  several  pieces  of  harness,  at  such 
a  height  as  to  prevent  their  touching  the 
ground ;    and    every   part    of  the   harness 
should  have  its  peg  or  hook — one  for  the 
halters,  another  for  the  reins,  and  others  for  horsk  brush. 

snaffles  and  other  bits,  and  metal- work ;  and 

either  a  wooden  horse  or  saddletrees  for  the  saddles  and  pads.  All  these 
parts  should  be  dry,  dean-  and  shining.  This  is  only  to  be  done  by  careful 
cleaning  and  polishing,  and  the  use  of  several  requisite  pastes.  The 
metalUc  parts,  when  white,  should  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  brush  and  plate- 
powder  ;  the  copper  and  brass  parts  bamished  with  rottenstone-powder 
and  oilT-steel  with  ^ner^-powder :  both  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
oiU 

3337.-HARNESS  POLISH. 

An  excellent  paste  for  polishing  harness  and  the  leather  work  of 
carriages,  is  made  by  melting  8  lbs.  of  yellow  wax,  stirring  it  till  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Into  this  pour  i  lb.  of  litharge  of  the^^iops,  which  has 
been  pounded  up  with  water, -and  dried  and  sifted  through  a  sieve,  leaving 
the  two;  when  mixed,  to  simmer  on  the  fire,  stirring  them  continually  till 
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all  is  melted.  When  it  is  a  little  cool,  mix  this  with  z^  lb.  of  good  t^orv* 
black ;  place  this  again  on  the  fire,  and  stir  till  it  boils  anew,  and  soier  t 
to  cool.  When  cooled  a  little,  add  distilled  turpentine  till  it  has  tbt 
consistence  of  a  thickish  paste,  scenting  it  with  any  essence  at  harl 
thinning  it  when  necessary  from  time  to  time,  by  adding  disulk: 
turpentine. 

3338.-HARNESS  PASTE. 

Ingredients. — Ivory*black,  a  oz. ;  beeswax,  4  oe, ;  Pmsaian  Uoe,  \ 
oz. ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  3  ox. 

Mode.— Mix  the  ingredients  in  a  jar,  and  dissolve  tbem  by  heat^bf 
placing  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water. 

3339.-HARNESS  DYE. 

Ingredients.— Logwood  chips,  2  lbs. ;  copperas,  3  oz. ;  nnt-gall,  3  ci :  | 
iudigo,  I  oz. ;  British  ink  powder,  a  sixpenny  packet ;  water,  2  quarts. 

Mode. — Put  these  ingredients  into  the  water,  and  let  all  boil  goitly  ix 
half-an-hour.  This  dye  will  be  found  very  useful  for  harness  which  k£ 
been  for  some  time  neglected  and  become  rusty-looking. 

3340.-HARNES8  MAKERS'  JET. 

Take  i  drachm  of  indigo,  i  oz.  of  isinglass,  i  oz.  of  soft  soap,  4  ox.  :f 
glue,  I  pennyworth  of  logwood  raspings  and  z  quart  of  vinegar ;  boil  tbs 
whole  over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to  i  pint.  A  small  quantity  is  then  to 
be  taken  up  on  a  piece  of  clean  sponge,  and  thinly  applied  to  bar]K3& 
boots,  &c.,  taking  care  that  they  are  previously  well  cleaned. 

3341.-HARNESS  BLACKING,   EXCELLENT,   FOR   PRE 

SERVING  THE  LEATHER. 

Melt  4  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  X2  oz.  of  beeswax ;  add  12  oz.  of  sugar- 
candy,  4  oz.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water,  and  2  oz.  of  indigo,  fineh 
powdered.  When  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  half  a  pint  of  turpentiiK. 
Lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a  sponge,  and  polish  o£f  with  a  brush. 

3342.-TO  CLEAN    LEATHER. 

When  the  leather  is  old  and  greasy,  it  should  be  cleaned,  before  applv- 
ing  this  polish,  with  a  brush  wetted  in  a  weak  solution  of  potass  and 
water,  washing  afterwards  with  soft  river  water,  and  drying  thoronghir. 
If  the  leather  is   not   black,  one   or  two   coats   of  black  ink   may 
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-be  given  before  applying  the  polish.  When  quite  dry,  the  varnish 
/.should  be  laid  on  with  a  soft  shoe-brush,  using  also  a  soft  brush 
:^  to  polish  the  leather.  When  the  leather  is  very  old,  it  may  be 
^..^  softened  with  fish- oil,  and,  after  putting  on  the  ink,  a  sponge  charged 
,  with  distilled  turpentine  passed  over,  to  scour  the  surface  of  th« 
leather,  which  should  be  poUshed  as  above. 

3343-TO  CLEAN   LIGHT-COLOURED   LEATHER. 

' ''  For  fawn  or  yellow -coloured  leather,  take  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk, 
pour  into  it  i  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  4  oz.  of 

:::  hydrochloric  acid,  shaking  the  bottle  gently  until  it  ceases  to  emit  white 
vapours ;  separate  the  coagulated  from  the  liquid  part,  by  straining  through 
a  sieve,  and  store  it  away  till  required.  In  applying  it,  clean  the  leather 
by  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  washing  it  oif  immediately,  and  apply 
the  composition  when  dry  with  a  sponge. 

:  3344-WHEEL  GREASE. 

^  Wheel-grease  is  usually  purchased  at  the  shops ;  but  a  good  paste  is 
made  as  follows: — Melt  80  parts  of  grease,  and  stir  into  it,  mixing  it 
thoroughly  and  smoothly,  20  parts  of  fine  black-lead  in  powder,  and  store 
away  in  a  tin- box  for  use. 

I  3345.~TO   PROTECT  HORSES'   HOOFS. 

:  Gutta-percha  may  be  used  to  protect  the  feet  of  horses  when  tender. 
It  is  first  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  softened  with  hot  water,  then  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  mixture  melted 
in  a  tinned  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire,  keeping  it  well  stirred.  When 
required  for  use,  melt  in  a  glue-pot,  scrape  the  hoof  clean,  and  apply  the 
mixture  with  a  knife. 

3346.-STOPPINQ  HORSES'  FEET. 

This,  in  some  cases,  is  a  very  useful  operation.  It  depends,  however, 
upon  the  nature  oi  the  sole,  for  if  the  sole  is  flat  and  very  thin,  the 
additional  moisture  afforded  by  stopping  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
When  the  sole  is  dry,  thick  and  hard,  stopping  is  useful:  it  is  only 
practised  on  the  fore  feet.  The  best  stopping  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
cowdung,  and  the  proper  manner  of  using  it  is  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot  with  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  shoe.  Some  horses  require  their 
feet  to  be  stopped  much  oftener  than  others.    In  hot  summer  weather  it 
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is  frequently  desirable  to  use  stopping  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  if 
the  horse  stands  in  the  stable,  to  keep  it  in  from  Saturday  till  Monday. 
Some  grooms  use  tow,  and  some  moss,  both  of  which  must  be  kept 
moistened  with  water,  as  stopping ;  but  there  is  nothing  better  or  mon: 
easily  managed  than  clay  and  cowdung  well  mixed  together 


3347.~ROUGHING   HORSES. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  turning  up  the  shoe  is  a  very  bad  mi 
dangerous  one.  Many  hoi*ses  have  done  themselves  great  injury  while 
standing  in  their  stables  with  their  shoes  so  roughed.  The  moveabit 
calking  answers  every  purpose.  In  frosty  weather,  every  time  a  horse  15 
fresh  shod,  the  shoes  should  have  holes  drilled  in  them,  one  at  each  bee. 
and  one  at  the  toe,  to  admit  of  the  small  iron  calkings  being  screwed  int 
them,  when  the  horse  has  to  travel  on  a  slippery  road.  As  soon  as  b: 
comes  into  the  stable  the  calking  should  be  unscrewed,  and  pat  aside  tiZ 
again  required  for  the  road.  The  horse  so  roughed  is  in  no  danger  r. 
accident  or  injury. 

3348-ROUGHING    HORSES    FOR   ANY    EMERGENCY. 

In  obr  very  variable  climate  frost  often  sets  in  so  saddenly  that  there  i' 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  having  horses  roughed  in  the  usual  way,  which 
always  takes  some  time,  even  when  the  farrier  is  close  at  hand.  Whtz 
_  ever  such  is  the  case,  the  following  siinpl 

plan  is  recommended: — With  a  chisel  ai- 
hammer  rough  well  the  surface  of  the  shos 
This  operation,  with  the  proper  tools,  d*- 
be  easily  and  quickly  performed.  B^ 
Q  \  hammer  may  be  an  ordinary  one,  but  (^ 

chisel  should  be  short  and  stoat,  of  *^ 
best  cast  steel,  and  what  is  usually  temkd 
''diamond-pointed."  With  such  to-:^ 
that  might  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  any  one  may  rough  a  hc3' 
sufficiently  to  carry  him  firm  and  safe  upon  ice  for  a  long  journey.  Tai-' 
up  the  horse's  feet,  one  after  the  other,  precisely  as  the  farrier  would,  ir.i 
if  the  shoe  is  tightly  nailed  on,  with  the  point  of  the  chisel  on  the  in 
surface,  inclining  to  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  give  sharp  blows  with  t^e 
hammer,  and  you  will  raise  projecting  barbs  or  teeth,  deeper  cut  than  22-: 
on  a  farrier's  rasp,  and  quite  large  enough  to  prevent  all  possibilin  - 
slipping  upon  the  smoothest  of  ice.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  troopers. 
horse-artilier3rm6n,  cabmen  and  others,  who  are  often  on  the  roads,  shouki 
always  carry  such  simple  tools  with  them. 
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3349.-WOUNDS  IN   HORSES. 

All  wounds  of  a  bad  character  require  the  attention  of  an  experienced 
veterinary,  and  they  are  best  let  alone  till  he  comes.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  sponge  the  place  well  with  warm  water  to  keep  it  clean.  If  the 
wound  be  not  deep-seated,  and  also  not  in  a  dangerous  place,  the  divided 
parts  of  the  skin  should  be  carefully  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  few 
stitches  with  a  needle  and  thread.  Strappings  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be 
made  use  of,  Friar's  balsam  applied  upon  a  piece  of  lint,  and  the  whole 
secured  by  a  bandage.  When  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  so  far  apart 
that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  drawn  together,  the  best  plan  is  to 
apply  a  poultice,  either  of  linseed-meal  or  bread  and  water;  the  former  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  retaining  warmth  for  the  longest  time.  If  the  place 
comes  to  a  swelling,  and  is  Lkely  to  break,  it  may  be  forwarded  by  the 
free  use  of  the  following  liniment : — 4  oz.  of  fresh  olive-oil,  li  oz.  of  spirjts 
of  tuq>entine,  i  oz.  of  tincture  of  camphor,  i  oz.  of  tincture  of  opium,  the 
yolk  of  I  fresh  egg.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  keep 
them  in  a  bottle  for  use.  Apply  the  liniment  warm  to  the  wound,  but  do 
not  touch  the  surrounding  swelling.  When  all  the  matter  has  been 
discharged,  wash  the  part  with  warm  water,  and  dress  it  with  Friar's 
balsam  or  tincture  of  arnica  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  arnica 
to  ten  of  water.  If  proud  flesh  appears,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
judicious  application  of  caustic,  or  by  a  little  blue-stone  or  burnt  alum. 

3350.-CRACKED  HOOFS. 

When  horses'  hoofs  are  inclined  to  crack,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the 
horn  is  not  in  a  healthy  state.  The  cause  may  be  uncertain ;  very  often 
it  is  the  result  of  washing  the  legs  and  feet  without  drying  them.  To 
promote  the  growth  of  the  horn  and  get  rid  of  cracks,  nothing  is  better 
than  to  anoint  the  top  of  the  hoof,  just  round  the  coronet,  with  a  salve 
made  of  equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  tar.  The  cracks,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  kept  cut,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface  and  prevent  them 
from  going  any  farther. 

3351.-CRAMP  IN   HORSES. 

This  is  a  dangerous  complaint  in  horses  unless  timely  remedies  be 
applied.  It  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  the  pain  is  at  times  most 
intense.  The  general  causes  of  cramp  and  spasms  are  drinking  profusely 
of  cold  water  while  the  horse  is  heated,  exposure  to  cold,  improper  food, 
rank  grass,  &c.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  the  symptoms  of  it.  The 
horse  shows  evident  marks  of  uneasiness,  shakes/,  lies  down  and  rolls 
about  while  the  fit  is  on  him.    He  then  becomes  qaiet  again,  and  will, 
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perhaps,  take  food.  As  soon  as  the  complaint  is  detected,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  administering  the  following  anti-spasmodic  draught  - 
Mix  together  lioz.  of  laudanum,  3  oz.  of  turpentine,  i  pint  of  linseed  oil 
If  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  shortly,  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the 
belly  and  administer  the  following  laxative  ball : — 6  drachms  of  Barbadoes 
aloes,  I  scruple  of  croton  bean,  i  drachm  of  calomel.  Take  the  horse  01 
his  com ;  give  him  dry  bran  and  cut  hay,  and  keep  him  warm  in  a  loose 
box. 

3352— TREATMENT  OF   BROKEN-WINDED   HORSES 

This  complaint  is  no  doubt  in  some  cases  hereditary ;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  brought  about  by  injudicious  management,  and  especially  by  the  ux 
of  mouldy  hay.  Owners  of  horses  cannot  be  too  particular  about  the  hay 
they  buy.  Bad  and  indifferent  hay  is  dear  at  any  price,  and  no  horse 
should  be  allowed  to  eat  hay  that  has  the  slightest  tinge  of  mould  about 
it.  Very  much  relief  may  be  given  to  a  broken-winded  horse  by  proper 
feeding.  Never  give  long  hay.  Let  the  food  be  the  most  notritioas 
possible,  and  that  which  will  go  into  the  smallest  compass,  as  cut  bay, 
and  com,  and  a  few  beans.  Also  be  careful  never  to  let  a  broken-winded 
horse  have  water  within  an  hour  after  taking  him  out.  The  breathing 
will  be  much  improved,  and  the  horse  will  do  its  work  more  pleasantly  if 
a  ball  of  the  following  mixture  be  administered  about  half  an  hour  before 
he  takes  a  journey.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  linseed-meal,  hog's  lard, 
and  tar ;  and  give  for  a  ball  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  paper. 

3353.~CLIPPING  OF  HORSES. 

The  value  of  clipping  for  horses  cannot  be  overrated.  Every  horse 
that  is  worked  at  such  a  pace  as  to  cause  sweating  should  be  clipped  af 
the  proper  season.    The  best  time  for  cUpping  is  when  the  winter  coat  is 

"well  up,"  as  it  is  termed.  The 
sooner  this  is  the  case  the  better, 
for  the  autumn  is  proverbially  a 
faint  time  for  horses.  The  clippiflg 
SPOKE  BRUSH.  lasts  bcst  thc  later  in  the  year  it 

is  done,  for  the  colder  the  weather 
the  less  the  coat  grows ;  still,  for  the  reason  we  have  stated,  the  coat 
should  be  taken  off  as  early  as  possible,  and  when  it  starts  agaioi  >^ 
should  be  kept  down  by  singeing.  Every  one  must  appreciate  the  beoefit 
of  clipping  who  knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  horse,  with  its  winter 
coat  on,  dry  after  a  journey.  The  labour  is  immense,  and,  what  is  woi^ 
generally  ineffectual ;  for  the  horse  after  the  first  drying  will  break  out  into 
a  heat  again,  and  in  all  probability  be  found  quite  wet  in  the  morning. 
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RECIPES  FOR   THE   VALET. 


3354.-BOOT.CLEANING. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  boot -cleaning  process :  three  good  brushes 
and  good  blacking  must  be  provided ;  one  of  the  brushes  hard,  to  brush 
off  the  mud ;  the  other  soft,  to  lay  on  the  blacking ;  the  third  of  a  medium 
hardness,  for  polishing ;  and  each  should  be  kept  for  its  particular  use. 
The  blacking  should  be  kept  corked  up,  except  when  in  use,  and  applied 
to  the  brush  with  a  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  which,  when  put  away,  rests  in 
a  notch  cut  in  the  cork.  When  boots  come  in  very  muddy,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  wash  off  the  mud,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a  sponge ;  then  leave 
them  to  dry  very  gradually  on  their  sides,  taking  care  they  are  not  placed 
near  the  fire,  or  scorched.  Much  delicacy  of  treatment  is  required  in 
cleaning  ladies'  boots,  so  as  to  make  the  leather  look  well-polished,  and 
the  upper  part  retain  a  fresh  appearance,  with  the  lining  free  from  hand- 
marks,  which  are  very  offensive  to  a  lady  of  refined  tastes. 

3355  -TO  CLEAN  PATENT  LEATHER  BOOTS. 

Patent  leather  boots  require  to  be  wiped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  after 
wards  with  a  soft  dry  cloth,  and  occasionally  with  a  soft  cloth  and  sweet  oil, 
blacking  and  polishing  the  edge  of  the  soles  in  the  usual  way,  but  so  as 
not  to  cover  the  patent  polish  with  blacking.  A  little  milk  may  also  be 
used  with  very  good  effect  for  patent  leather  boots. 

3356.-TO  CLEAN  TOP-BOOTS. 

Top-boots  are  still  occasionally  worn  by  gentlemen.  While  cleaning  the 
lower  part  in  the  usual  manner,  protect  the  tops,  by  inserting  a  cloth  or 
brown  paper  under  the  edges  and  bringing  it  over 
them.  In  cleaning  the  tops,  let  the  covering  fall 
down  over  the  boot ;  wash  the  tops  clean  with  soap 
and  flannel,  and  rub  out  any  spots  with  pumice- 
stone.  If  the  tops  are  to  be  whiter,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  and  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic 
acid,  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  lavender,  in  a  pint-and-a-half  of  skimmed  milk 
•*  turned."  These  mixtures  apply  by  means  of  a  sponge,  and  polish,  when 
dry,  with  a  rubbw  made  of  soft  flannel 

3357.-BOOT  POLISH. 

Polish  for  the  boots  is  an  important  matter  to  the  valet,  and  not  always 
to  be  obtained  good  by  purchase ;  never  so  good,  perhaps,  as  he  can  make 
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for  himself  after  the  following  recipe : — Take  of  ivory -black  and  trearic 
each  4  oz.,  sulphuric  acid  i  oz.,  best  olive  oil  two  spoonfuls,  best  wbiu 
wine  vinegar  three  half-pints :  mix  the  ivory- black  and  treacle  well  in  r. 
earthen  jar ;  then  add  the  sulphnric  acid,  continuing  to  stir  the  mixtuu 
next  pour  in  the  oil ;  and,  lastly,  add  the  vinegar,  stirring  it  in  by  de§r&:: 
until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

3358--BOOT  POLISH. 

(Another  Recife.) 
A  good  polish  is  made  by  mixing  i  oz.  each  of  pounded  galls  and  logwc<:': 
chips,  and  3  lbs.  of  red  French  wine  (ordinaire) .   Boil  together  till  the  liq^- 
is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and  pour  it  off  through  a  strainer.   Ni 
take  i  lb.  each  of  pounded  gum-arabic  and  lump  sugar,    i  oz.  of  gre^ 
copperas  and  3  oz.  of  brandy.    Dissolve  the  gum-arabic  in  the  precsL 
decoction,  and  add  the  sugar  and  copperas :   when  all  is  dissolved  r 
mixed  together,  stir  in  the  brandy,  mixing  it  smoothly.     This  mixture  ? 
yield  5  or  6  lbs.  of  a  very  superior  polishing  paste  for  boots  and  shoes. 

3359.-dAPAN  BU\CKING  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOE& 

Take  8  parts  of  treacle,  i  part  lamp-black,  i  part  sweet  oH  i  v-' 
gum-arabic,  i  part  isinglass,  32  parts  water,  i  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  a: 
a  little  ox-gall.  Mix  the  treacle,  lamp-black,  sweet  oil,  gum  and  ti: 
glass  in  the  water;  set  the  pipkin  over  the  fire  to  heat,  stirring  it  v: 
add  the  spirits  of  wine  and  ox-gall,  and  as  soon  as  possible  bottle 
Warm  the  bottle  before  using  the  blacking,  which  must  be  put  on  «^^- 
a  sponge. 

3360.— BLACKING. 

I.  Ivory-black,  12  oz. ;  olive-oil,  i  oz.;  treacle,  8  oz. ;   gum-arabk- 
powder,  i  oz.;  vinegar,  2  quarts;  sulphuric  acid,  li  oz.     Mix  ther 
four  ingredients  into  a  paste ;  then  add  gradually  the  vinegar,  stin^' 
the  whole  well  together.     Lastly  add  the  sulphuric  acid. — 2.  Ivon*  bi- 
and  brown  sugar-candy,  of  each  2  oz. ;  .sweet  ml,  i  tablespoonfol:^ 
gradually  i  pint  of  cold  vinegar,  and  stir  the  whole  gently  till  incorpo:^^^ 
3. — Ivory-black  and  treacle,  of  each  J  lb. ;  sweet  oil  and  oil  ot  vitD-^ 
each  I  oz.    Rub  the  first  three  together  until  the  oil  is  perfectly  "  kuK 
then  gradually  add  the  vitriol,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  w&i     | 
of  water ;  mix  well,  and  let  it  stand  some  hours  (say  three  or  four),  ^^ 
it  may  be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  or  sour  beer.- 
Gum-arabic.  8  oz. ;  treacle,  2  oz. ;  ink,  i  pint ;  vinegar  and  spirits  of «-     , 
of  each  2  oz.    Dissolve  the  gum  and  treacle  in  the  ink  and  vinegar;  t!:     I 
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strain,  and  add  the  spirits. — 5.  Ivory-black,  in  fine  powder,  i  lb. ;  molasses, 
\  lb. ;  sweet  oil,  2  oz. ;  beer  and  vinegar,  of  each  i  pint.  Rub  together  the 
first  three  until  the  oil  be  perfectly   "killed,**  then  add  the   beer  and 

vinegar. 

3361. -WASH   FOR   BOOT-TOPS. 

I.  Mix  in  a  phial  i  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potass  with  2  oz.  of  distflled 
water,  and  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together  ia  another  phial  3  oz.  of  strong  spirits  of  wine,  with 
^  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  ;  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  phials, 
and  keep  the  liquids  thus  prepared  closely  corked  for  use.  This  chemical 
liquid  should  be  applied  with  a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat, 
after  which  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  soft  brush,  and  they  will 
appear  like  new  leather. 

3362.-TO  TIE   AN    EVENING   DRESS   NECKTIE. 

To  avoid  crumpling  a  white  tie  this  is  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  tie  it. 
Having  passed  it  round  the  collar,  tie  it  as  in  No.  i,  leaving  the  upper  end 


No.  X. 


Ko.  3. 


about  %  inches  longer  than  the  lower.    Next  tie  in  a  knot  as  in  No.  2, 
when  the  two  ends  should  be  of  equal  length.    Slip  the  finger  through 


No.  4. 


the  knot  which  shoiild  be  firm  and  squ2ire>  then  pAAd  thlODgb  it  annelid  as 
shown  in  No.  3,  then  the  second  one  as  in  No.  4* 
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Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients  together,  rub  tho  roots  of  the  hmir^ef^ 
night  with  a  Uttle  of  this  liniment,  and  the  growth  of  it  will  verysi>r 
sensibly  increase.    When  illness  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  hair,  branr 
should  be  applied  three  times  a. week,  and  cold  cream  on  the  alterci 
nights. 

3371— A  WASH    FOR   THIN    HAIR. 

Ingredients.— 8  oz,  elder-flower  water,  4  oz.  distilled  vinegar,  2  01 
good  rum,  4  dr.  glycerine,  4  dr.  tincture  of  bark. 
Mode.— Mix  tli^se  ingredients  well  together  and  apply  the  lotion  enr 

night.  •  ^ 

Note. — Loss  of  hair  is- often  occasioned  by  a  wegik  state  of  health,  aod  icc:.' 
taken  in  those  cases  will  do  more  towards  restoring  tbe  hair  than  any  -wasbc^ 

3372.-A  GOOD  WASH   FOR  THE   HAIR. 

Ingredients.-r-i  pennyworth  of  borax,  \  pint  of  olive  oil,  i  pin:  • 
boiling  water. 

Mode. — Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  borax  and  oil;  let  it  to;.: 
then  put  the  mixture  into  a  bottle.  Shake  it  before  using,  and  apfhj 
with  a  flannel.  Camphor  and  borax,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  f£ 
to  cool,  make  a  very  good  wash  for  the  hair ;  as  also  does  roseccar- 
water  mixed  with  a  little  borax.  After  using  any  of  these  washes,  vhc 
the  hair  becomes  thoroughly  dry,  a  httle  pomatum  or  oil  should  be 
rubbed  in,  to  make  it  smooth  and  glossy. 

3373.--TO  WASH  BRUSHES. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  soda  in  some  hot  water,  aflowing  a  piece  the  size  t 

a  walnut  to  a  quart  of  waten  Put  th? 
water  into  a  basin,  and  after  combing  cr. 
the  hair  from  the  brushes,  dip  them,  brisdv* 
downwards,  into  the  water  and  out  agar* 
keeping  the  backs  and  handles  as  free  biXL 
the  water  as  possible.  Repeat  this  xcdTS. 
the  bristles  look  clean;  thcji  rinse  the 
brushes  in  a  little  cold  water ;  shake  them 
well,  and  wipe  the  handles  and  backs  witb 
a  towel,  hut  not  the  bristUs,  and  set  th? 
brushes  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  near  the  fire : 
but  take  card  not  to  put  them  too  dose  t:- 
CLEANING  A  HAiR-BRLSH.  .^^    Wiplug  tho  brisUcs  of  E  bcut^  vokts 

them  soft,  as  does  also  the  use  of  soap. 
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5374.-TO  CLEAN  COMBS. 

If  it  can  be  avoided,  never  wash  combs,  as  the  water  often  makes  the 
teeth  split,  and  the  tortoiseshell  or  horn  of  which  they  are  made,  rough. 
Small  brashes,  manufactured  purposely  for  cleaning  combs,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  trifling  cost ;  w*ith  this  the  comb  should  be  well  brushed,  and 
afterwards  wiped  with  a  cloth  or  towel. 

3375— TO  MAKE  THE  HANDS  SOFT  AND  WHITE. 

Put  a  pinch  of  powdered  alum  into  a  basin  and  break  into  it  the  whito 
of  am  egg.  Mix  this  up  and  spread  over  the  hands  just  before  retiring. 
The  hands  should  have  been  previously  washed  in  hot  water  and  tho- 
roughly dried.  A  little  borax  in  the  water  used  for  washing  the  hands  is 
an  excellent  thing,  as  also  is  dry  oatmeal  rubbed  on  after  washing. 

3376.-CHAPPED   HANDS. 

If  the  hands  are  washed  in  soft  water  with  the  best  honey  soap,  and 
well  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  toweU  they  need  never  be  chapped.  It  is 
generally  imperfect  and  careless  washing  which  causes  this  inconvenience. 
When  the  hands  are  badly  chapped,  rub  them  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  lemon -juice,  or  rub  them  over  occasionally  with  an  ointment  made  of 
fresh  hog's-lard  washed  in  rose  or  elder-flower  water,  a  spoonful  of  honey, 
two  spoonfuls  of  fine  oatmeal  well  beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  new- 
laid  eggs ;  or  a  useful  mash  for  chapped  hands  may  be  made  by  adding 
14  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  to  i  pint  of  rose-water  and  i  oz.  of  oil  of 
almonds,  well  shaken  together,  and  when  used  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

3377._ANTI-FRECKLE   LOTION. 

Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  i  oz.  of  tincture  of  tolu, 
i  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary. 

Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients  well  in  a  corked  bottle.  When  required 
for  use,  add  a  teaspoonfol  of  the  mixture  to  a  wineglassful  of  water,  and 
apply  the  lotion  where  required  night  and  morning,  gently  dabbing  it  in 
with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 

3378._VIOLET    POWDER. 

Ingredients.^6  oz.  of  the  best  starch,  2  drachms  of  powdered  orris« 
root. 

Mode.— Reduce  the  starch  to  the  very  finest  powder,  and  sift  it  through 
a  piece  of  muslin ;  then  rub  into  it  the  orris-root.  This  powder  can  be 
tinted  with  rose-pink  or  a  little  stone-blue.    It  can  also,  if  desired,  be 
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scented  with  a  drop  or  two  of  any  essential  oil,  viz.,  lavender,  lemon, 
attar  of  roses ;  but  the  simple  ingredients  are  quite  sweet  enough, 
certainly  best  without  any  addition. 

3379-MILK  OF   ROSES. 

{An  invaluable  Wash  far  Sunburns^  FrsckkSf  &e,) 
Ingredients.— 2  oz.    of    blanched    almonds,    12  oz.  of  rosewair 
2  drachms  of  white  Windsor  soap,  2  drachms  of  white  wax,  2  drachms 
oil  of  almonds,  3  oz.  of  rectified  spirits,  i  drachm  of  oil  of  bcrganiu 
15  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  8  drops  of  attar  of  roses. 

Mode.~Beat  the  almond  to  a  fine  paste  in  a  mortar,  then  add  li^ 
rose-water  gradually,  so  as  to  make  an  emulsion.  Have  ready  the  soaf 
white  wax  and  oil,  reduced  to  a  liquid  in  a  covered  jar  near  the  fct 
Work  the  mixture  gradually  into  the  mortar  with  the  emulsion;  strain  tiif 
whole  through  a  fine  muslin  and  add  the  essential  oils,  which  should  pre- 
viously have  been  dropped  into  the  spirit. 

A  cheaper  preparation  of  milk  of  roses  may  be  made  by  using  i  oict 
blanched  almonds,  5  oz.  of  rose-water,  i  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  i  draciis 
of  Venetian  soap,  2  drops  of  attar  of  roses,  beating  the  almond  in  s 
mortar  to  a  paste,  then  the  soap  in  the  same  way,  and  mixiDg  thee 
adding  the  rose-water  and  spirit ;  after  which  the  mixture  should  be 
strained,  and  the  scent  added. 

3380.-ATTAR  OF  ROSES. 

The  delicious  perfume  known  by  this  name  is  a  volatile  oil,  ^^^^ 
sistency,  nearly  colourless,  and  which  is  for  use  dissolved  in  alcohol.  ij| 
best  quality  is  prepared  at  Ghazipoor,  in  Hindoostan.    It  is  apt  to  be 
adulterated  with  sandal  wood  and  other  oils.     In  the  spring  of  the  jmt. 
the  country  about  Ghazipoor  is  a  vast  garden  of  roses,  and  presets* 
most  beautiful  appearance.     The  flowers  are  gathered  and  st««P^|^ 
stone  jars  filled  with  water.    These  are  set  out  in  the  open  air  0^;^ 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  essential  oil  is  skimmed  off.  This  is 
attar,  and  the  water  is  sold  for  "rose-water."    Two  handred  thoa^ 
well-grown  roses  are  required  to  produce  half  an  ounce  of  the  attar; 
this  quantity,  when  manufactured,  sells,  if  genuine,  for  abont  /«  «' 
English  warehouses.    It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  the  gen 
article,  as  even  the  original  manufacturers  adulterate  it.  , 

Mode.— Fill  a  large  earthen  jar,  or  other  vessel,  with  the  Ica^^ 
rose-flowers  picked  over  and  freed  from  all  dust  and  dirt  Ponrop® 
them  as  much  pure  spring  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  bom  ^"*  m| 
sunset,  for  six  or  seven  days  in  sucession,  set  the  vessel  where  it 
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receive  the  sun*s  rays.  •  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  number  of 
particles  of  a  fine  yellow  oily  matter  will  float  on  the  surface,  which,  after 
a  day  or  two,  will  gather  into  a  scum.  This  is  the  aHar  of  roses.  It  must 
be  taken  up  as  often  as  it  appears,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  tied  to  a  stick, 
and  squeezed  from  this  into  a  small  phial,  which  must  be  kept  corked  and 
tied  over. 

3381.-AROMATIC  VINEGAR 

Ingredients. — 2  quarts  of  best  vinegar,  z  oz.  of  sage -leaves,  2  oz.  of 
rosemary,  2  oz.  of  mint,  2  oz.  of  rue,  and  2  oz.  of  wormwood,  i  oz.  of 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 

Mode. — Put  the  vinegar,  with  the  saget  rosemary,  mint,  rue  and 
wormwood,  into  a  jar,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a  week ; 
then  strain  it,  and  add  the  spirits  of  wine. 

3382.-ARECA.NUT  TOOTH-POWDER. 

Ingredients. — 3  oz.  of  areca  nut,  i  oz,  of  cuttlefish  bone,  cloves  or 
cassia. 

Mode.— Reduce  to  a  very  fine  charcoal  2i  oz.  of  areca  nut,  and  pound 
as  finely  as  possible  the  other  half  oz.  in  its  raw  state.  The  cuttlefish  bone 
must  also  be  finely  powdered.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and 
flavour  with  cloves  or  cassia  according  to  taste. 

3383.-PRE8ERVATIVES  AGAINST  THE  RAVAGES 

OF  MOTHS. 

Place  pieces  of  camphor,  cedar-wood,  Russia  leather,  tobacco-leaves, 
bog-m3rrtle,  or  anything  else  strongly  aromatic,  in  the  drawers  or  boxes 
where  furs  or  other  things  to  be  preserved  firom  moths  are  kept,  and  they 
will  never  take  harm. 

333f-A  PLEASANT  PERFUME  AND    PREVENTIVE 
AGAINST  MOTHS. 

Take  of  cloves,  carraway-seeds,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon  and  Tonquin 
beans,  of  each  i  oz. ;  then  add  as  much  Florentine  orris-root  as  will  equal 
the  other  ingredients  put  together ;  grind  the  whole  well  to  powder,  and 
then  put  it  in  little  bags  among  your  clothes,  &c.  Almost  anything 
aromatic  will  keep  off  moUis.  The  common  bog-myrtle,  which  grows  so 
freely  in  swampy  places,  is  an  excellent  antidote. 

A  piece  of  linen,  moistened  with  turpentine  and  put  into  the  wardrobe 
or  drawers  for  a  single  day,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  is  also  a  sufHcient 
preservative  against  moths. 
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3385  -TO  CLEAN  CLOTH. 

Ingredients.— Dry  fullers*-earth  moistened  with  lemon-juice,  a  sx^ 
quantity  of  pulverised  pearlash. 

Mode. — Mix  the  fullers*  earth  and  pearlash  into  balls  with  sufficicL: 
lemon-juice  to  moisten.    Scour  the  cloth  with  the  balls. 

3386.-TO  CLEAN  CLOTHES  FROM  GREASE  AND 
OTHER  STAINS. 

{An  ExcdUnt  Method.) 

Take  one  peck  of  new  lime ;  pour  over  it  as  mnch  water  as  wiiJ  Jeart 
about  two  gallons  of  clear  liquid  after  it  has  been  well  stirred  and  his 
settled.  In  about  two  hours  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  into  another  vessd. 
then  add  to  it  6  oz.  of  pearlash ;  stir  it  well,  and  when  settled  bottle  it  for 
use.  With  this  hquid  wash  the  clothes,  using  a  coarse  piece  of  sponcc 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  clothes  are  of  very  fine  fabric  and  delicate  cote, 
the  liquid  must  be  diluted  with  clear,  soft  water. 

3387.-TO  TAKE  OUT  SPOTS  AND  STAINS  FROM 

DRESSES. 

To  remove  grease-spots  firom  cotton  or  woollen  materials,  absorocDT 
pastes,  purified  bullock's  blood,  and  even  common  soap,  are  used,  applied 
to  the  spot  when  dry.    When  the  colours  are  not  fast,  use  fuUers'-earth  c?r 
pulverised  potter's  clay,  laid  in  a  layer  over  the  spot,  and  press  it  with  a 
very  hot  iron.    For  silks,  moires,  and  plain  or  brocaded  satins,  begin  K 
pouring  over  the  spot  two  drops  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  cover  it  orer 
with  a  linen  cloth,  and  press  it  with  a  hot  irooi 
changing  the  linen  instantly.     The  spot  will  look 
tarnished,  for  a  portion  of  the  grease  still  remains; 
this  will  be  removed  entirely  by  a  little  solphoiic 
ether  dropped  on  the  spot,  and  a  very  little  rabbin?. 
If  neatly  done,  no  perceptible  mark  or  circle  viU 
remain ;  nor  will  the  lustre  of  the  richest  sillc  be 
changed,  the  union  of  the  two  liquids  operaticg 
^^    with  no  injurious  effects  from  rubbing.    Eau  dc 
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Cologne  will  also  remove  grease  from  cloth  and  sitf. 
Fruit-spots  are  removed  frx)m  white  and  {ast^colonrod  cottons  by  the  r^ 
of  chloride  of  soda.  Commence  by  cold-soaping  the  article,  then  toiK^ 
the  spot  with  a  hair-pencil  or  feather  dipped  in  the  chloride,  dipping  >^ 
immediately  into  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  texture  of  the  article  bds; 
injured.    Ink*spots  are  removed,  when  fresh  applied  to  the  spot,  by  a  fe* 
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drops  of  hot  water  being  poured  on  immediately  afterwards.  By  the  same 
process,  iron-mould  in  linen  or  calico  may  be  removed,  dipping  im- 
mediately in  cold  water  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fabric.  Wax  dropped  on 
a  shawl,  table-cover,  or  cloth-dress,  is  easily  discharged  by  applying  spirits 
of  wine.  Syrups  or  preserved  fruits,  by  washing  in  lukewarm  water  with 
a  dry  cloth,  and  pressing  the  spot  between  two  folds  of  clean  linen. 
Essence  of  lemon  will  remove  grease,  but  will  make  a  spot  itself  in  a  few 
days. 

3388.-TO  CLEAN    RIBBONS. 

Ingredients. — i  pint  of  gin,  ^  lb.  of  honey,  ^  lb.  soft  soap,  J  pint  of 
water. 

Mode.— Mix  the  above  ingredients  together ;  then  lay  each  breadth 
of  silk  upon  a  clean  kitchen -table 
or  dresser,  and  scrub  it  well  on  the 
soiled  side  with  the  mixture.  Have 
ready  three  vessels  of  cold  water ; 
take  each  piece  of  silk  at  two 
comers,  and  dip  it  up  and  down 
in  each  vessel,  but  do  not  wring  it ; 
and  take  care  that  each  breadth 
has  one  vessel  of  quite  clean  water  '         ^^^^^^^  cuw-wo. 

for  the  last  dip.    Hang  it  up  drip- 
ping for  a  minute  or  two,  then  dab  it  ia  a  cloth,  and  iron  it  quickly  with  a 
very  hot  iron. 

3389-TO    CLEAN    FEATHERS. 

Cover  the  feathers  with  a  paste  made  of  pipe-clay  and  water,  rubbing 
them  one  way  only.  When  quite  dry,  shake  off  all  the  powder  and  curl 
with  a.  knife.  Grebe  feathers  may  be  washed  with  white  soap  in  soft 
water. 

3390.-TO  RENEW  VELVET, 

Hold  the  velvet,  pile  downwards,  over  boiling  water,  in  which  two 
pennyworth  of  stone  ammonia  is  dissolved,  double  the  velvet  (pile  in- 
wards) and  fold  it  lightly  together. 

3391— TO  MAKE  OLD  CRAPE  LOOK  NEARLY 

EQUAL  TO  NEW. 

Place  a  little  water  in  a  tea-kettle  and  let  it  boil  until  there  is  plenty  of 
steam  from  the  spout ;  then,  holding  the  crape  with  both  hands,  pass  it  to 
and  fro  several  times  through  the  steam,  and  it  will  be  clean  and  look 
nearly  equal  to  new.    - — 
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3392.— TO   RESTORE  GRAPE   WHEN  SPOTTED. 

Black  crape  when  wetted  by  rain  is  almost  certain  to  spot  Wliec  ti: 
IS  the  case,  lay  the  crape — ^whether  a  veil  or  piece  of  trimming-Ci. 
table,  and  place  a  piece  of  old  black  silk  underneath  the  stains;  thee  l 
a  soft  camel-hair  brush  in  black  ink  and  carefully  paint  the  stains  overc 
it :  gently  wipe  off  with  a  piece  of  silk  the  superabundant  ink,  and  i 
stains,  as  the  places  dry,  will  disappear. 

3393~TO  REVIVE   BLACK  LACE. 

Make  some  black  tea  about  the  strength  usual  for  drinking  and  strah: 
off  the  leaves.  Pour  enough  tea  into  a  basin  to  cover  the  qnantin 
lace,  let  it  stand  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  squeeze  it  several  times,  bcu 
not  rub  it.  Dip  it  frequently  into  the  tea,  which  will  at  length  assur;: 
dirty  appearance.  Have  ready  some  weak  gum- water  and  press  tie  1= 
gently  through  it ;  then  clap  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which,  p 
it  to  a  towel  in  any  shape  which  you  wish  it  to  take.  When  nearly  cr. 
cover  it  with  another  towel  and  iron  it  with  a  cool  iron.  The  lace,  ifp 
viously  sound  and  discoloured  only,  will  after  this  process  lookas^ooJ^ 
new. 

3394-TO    REVIVE    BLACK    LACE. 

(Another  Recipe,) 
Wash  the  lace  thoroughly  in  some  good  beer ;  use  no  gum-water;  c^; 
the  lace  well,  and  proceed  with  ironing  and  drying,  as  in  the  km: 
recipe. 

3395.-TO  CLEAN  JEWELLERY. 

Jewels  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  cotton  and  kept  in  their  cases;  t' 
they  arc  subject  to  tarnish  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  require  clcams 
This  is  done  by  preparing  clean  soap-suds  and  using  fine  toilet-soap.  ^ 
any  article  of  gold,  silver,  gilt  or  precious  stones  into  this  Jye,anddr}"i^^ 
by  brushing  with  a  brush  of  soft  badgers*  hair,  or  a  fine  sponge;  a^^ 
wards  with  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  lastly,  with  a  soft  leather. 

Gold  or  silver  ornaments,  and  in  general,  all  articles  of  jeweller}*,  ai^J 
be  dressed  by  dipping  them  in  spirits  of  wine  warmed  in  a  btin  iin^'^<^ 
shaUow  kettle,  placed  over  a  slow  fire  or  hot  plate.  Silver  oroaines^ 
should  be  kept  in  fine  arrowroot,  and  completely  covered  with  it. 

3396.-TO  TAKE  STAINS  FROM  SILK. 

Mix  together  in  a  phial  2  oz.  of  essence  of  lemon  and  i  oz.  of «  ^ 
turpentine.    Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks  are  to  be  rubbed  gently  «t 
a  linen  rag  dipped  in  this  mixture. 
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3397-TO  RENOVATE  SILK. 

Sponge  faded  silks  with  warm  water  and  soap ;  then  rub  them  with  a 
dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board;  afterwards  iron  them  on  the  inside  with  a 
smoothing-iron.  Old  black  silks  may  be  improved  by  sponging  with 
spirits.  In  this  case,  the  ironing  may  be  done  on  the  right  side,  thin 
paper  being  spread  over  to  prevent  glazing. 

3398.-TO  WASH  SILK. 
The  idea  of  washing  silk  dresses,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
or  furniture  made  of  silk,  will  be  novel  to  most  of  our  readers.    For  a 
dress  to  be  washed,  the  seams  of  a  skirt  do  not  require  to  be  ripped  apart, 
though  it  must  be  removed  from  the  band  at  the  waist,  and  the  Hning 
taken  from  the  bottom.    Trimmings  or  drapings,  where  there  are  deep 
folds,  the  bottom  of  which  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  should  be  undone  so 
as  to  remain  flat.    A  black  silk  dress,  without  being  previously  washed, 
may  be  refreshed  by  being  soaked  during  twenty-four  hours  in  soft,  clear 
"water;  clearness  in  the  water  being  indispensable.    If  dirty,  the  black 
dress  may  be  previously  washed.    When  very  old  and  rusty,  a  pint  of  gin 
or  whisky  should  be  mixed  with  each  gallon  of  water.  This  addition  is  an 
improvement  under  any  circumstances,  whether  the  silk  be  previously 
washed  or  not.    After  soaking,  the  dress  should  be  hung  up  to  drain  dry 
without  being  wrung.    The  mode  of  washing  silks  is  this : — The  article 
should  be  laid  upon  a  clean  smooth  table.    A  flannel  should  be  well 
soaped,  just  made  wet  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  silk 
rubbed  one  way  with  it,  care  being  taken  that  this  rubbing  is  quite  even. 
When  the  dirt  has  disappeared,  the  soap  must  be  washed  off  with  a 
sponge  and  plenty  of  cold  water,  of  which  the  sponge  must  be  made  to 
imbibe  as  much  as  possible.    As  soon  as  one  side  is  finished,  the  other 
must  be  washed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.    Let  it  be  understood  that 
not  more  of  either  surface  must  be  done  at  a  time  than  can  be  spread 
perfectly  flat  upon  the  table,  and  the  hand  can  conveniently  reach  ;  like- 
wise the  soap  must  be  quite  sponged  off"  one  portion  before  the  soaped 
flannel  is  applied  to  another  portion.    Silks,  when  washed,  should  always 
be  dried  in  the  shade,  on  a  linen-horse,  and  alone.    If  black  or  dark  blue, 
they  will  be  improved  if,  when  dry,  they  are  placed  on  a  table  and  well 
sponged  with  gin  or  whisky,  and  again  dried.   Either  of  these  spirits  alone 
will  remove,  without  washmg,  the  dirt  and  grease  from  a  black  necktie  or 
handkerchief  of  the  same  colour,  which  will  be  so  renovated  by  the  appli- 
cation as  to  appear  almost  new.  • 

3399— TO    CLEAN    WHITE    SATIN    AND   SILK, 

Pin  the  breadths  on  a  soft  blanket,  then  take  some  stale  bread-crumbs, 
and  mix  with  them  a  little  powder-blue.     Rub  this  thoroughly  and  care- 
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fully  over  the  whole  surface  with  the  hand  or  a  pieoe  of  clean  linen;  shae 
it  off  and  wipe  with  soft  cloths.  Satin  may  be  brushed  the  way  of  the  :x 
with  a  clean,  soft  hair-brush. 

3400.-BLACK  REVIVER    FOR    CLOTH. 

IzigredientB. — 2  oz.  of  blue  galls,  bruised  ;  logwood,  sulphate  of  r 
somach,  ^  oz.  of  each,  i  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode. — Macerate  in  a  close  vessel,  with  heat,  for  twenty-four  h:r: 
strain  off  the  clear  liquid,  add  the  galls,  and  shake  twice  a  day  for  a  ve 
Keep  in  a  corked  bettle,  and  apply  with  a  brush  or  q>onge.  ThisL^^ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  gum. 

3401.-TO  RESTORE  WHITENESS  TO 
SCORCHED   LINEN. 
Xngrediemta. — i  pint  of  vinegar,  2  oz.  of  fullefs*  earth,  i  02.  of  dnf 
fowl's  dung,  i  oz.  of  soap,  the  juice  of  2  large  onions. 

Mode. — Boil  all  these  ingredients  together  to  the  consistency  oipi^^  , 
spread  the  composition  thickly  over  the  damaged  part,  and  if  the  thi^-^ 
be  not  actually  consumed,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  on,  and  *> 
place  has  subsequently  been  washed  once  or  twice,  eveiy  trace  of  scored  I 
ing  will  disappear. 

3402.-TO    REMOVE    IRON-MOULD    FROM  LINEN. 

Oxalic  acid  and  hot  water  will  remove  iron-mould,  so  also  vilit:: 
common  sorrel  bruised  in  a  mortar  and  rubbed  on  the  spots,   h^--  I 
cases,  the  linen  should  be  well  washed  after  the  remedy  has  been  appl:^-  I 

3403.-TO    REMOVE    IRON-MOULD  FROM   LINEN. 

(Another  Recipe,) 
Rub  the  spot  with  a  little  powdered  oxalic  acid,  or  salts  of  lemon  as- 
warm  water.    Let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  well  rinse  in  clear  viU'. 
or  wash  the  spots  with  a  strong  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  va:?:. 
Repeat,  if  necessary,  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

3404.-VARNISH    FOR    BOOTS. 

Ingredients.— 6  parts  of  eggs  (the  whole  of  a  yolk),  well  beaten;  i  F"' 
of  treacle,  i  part  of  isinglass,  5  parts  of  water,  lamp-blacL 

Mode. — Dissolve  the  isinglass  in  the  water,  and  then  add  to  it  '^ 
other  ingredients,  using  sufficient  lamp-black  to  give  the  required  cok^' 
If  there  is  need  to  restore  the  colour,  take  a  small  quantity  of  ^ood  hlici 
ink,  mix  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  apply  it  to  the  boots  with  a  son 
sponge. 
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34o5.-t0    PRESERVE    CUT    FLOWERS. 

A  bouquet  of  freshly-cut  flowers  may  be  preserved  alive  for  a  long  time 
^y  placing  them  in  a  glass  or  vase  with  fresh  water,  in  which  a  little 
cliarcoal  has  been  steeped,  or  a  small  piece  of  camphor  dissolved.  The 
vase  should  be  set  upon  a  plate  or  dish,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
a.roiiiid  the  edges  of  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate,  a 
little  water  should  be  poured  to  exclude  the  air. 

3406.-TO  REVIVE   CUT   FLOWERS  AFTER  PACKING. 

Plunge  the  stems  into  boiling  water,  and  by  the  time  the  water  is  cold, 
llie  flowers  will  have  revived.  Then  cut  afresh  the  ends  of  the  stems,  and 
keep  them  in  fresh  cold  water. 
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3407.-HOW  TO  SWEEP  A  CARPET. 

It  is  jiot  an  easy  matter  to  sweep  well,  at  any  rate,  if  we  may  judge  by 
experience ;  for  when  a  broom  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated, 
more  harm  than  good  generally  results  from  the  use  of  it.  Without  the 
greatest  care  and  some  little  knowledge,  furniture  and  paint,  by  being 
knocked  about  with  the  broom,  may  soon  receive  an  irreparable  amount 
of  damage.  Before  sweeping  rooms,  the  floors  should  be  strewed  with  a 
good  amount  of  dry  tea-leaves,  which  should  be  saved  for  the  purpose ; 
these  will  attract  the  dust  and  save  much  harm  to  other  furniture,  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  covered  up  during  the  process.  Tea-leaves 
also  may  be  used  with  advantage  upon  druggets  and  short-piled  carpets. 
Light  sweeping  and  soft  brooms  are  here  desirable.  Many  a  carpet  is 
prematurely  worn  out  by  injudicious  sweeping.  Stiff  carpet  brooms  and 
the  stout  arms  of  mexperienced  servants  are  their  destruction:  In 
sweeping  thick-piled  carpets,  such  as  Axminster  and  Turkey  carpets,  the 
servant  should  be  instructed  to  brush  always  the  way  of  the  pile :  by  so 
doing  they  may  be  kept  clean  for  years ;  but  if  the  broom  is  used  ^"^  a 
different  way,  all  the  dust  will  enter  the  carpet  and  soon  spoil  it. 

34o8.^TO   LAY  DOWN  CARPETS. 

Great  care  is  required  in  laying  down  a  new  carpet.  This  can  hardly 
be  well  done  without  the  aid  of  a  proper  carpet-fork  or  stretcher,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  about  as.  6rf..at  any  ironmonger's,  and  which  wil)  he 
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found  useful,  though  not  so  essentially  necessary,  when  old  carpets  :- 
taken  up  and  put  down  again.  Work  the  carpet  the  length  way  of  n 
material,  which  ought  to  be  made  up  the  length  way  of  the  room,  >  - 
one  end  all  along,  but  do  not  nail  the  sides  as  you  go  along  until  yoo  1 
quite  sure  that  the  carpet  is  fully  stretched,  and  that  there  is  no  n 
anywhere  in  the  length  of  it. 

3409.-TO  CLEAN  CARPETS. 

Carpets  in  bed -rooms  and  stair-carpets  may  be  kept  clean  by  bc_ 
brushed  with  a  soft  hair-brush  frequently,  and,  as  occasion  require,  be- 
taken up  and  shaken.  Larger  carpets  shoolc  : 
swept  carefully  with  a  whisk- brush  or  hand-br:i- 
of  hair,  which  is  far  better,  especially  in  the  ci 
of  fine-piled  carpets.  Thick  carpets,  as  Anninsr: 
and  Turkey,  should  always  be  brushed  one  w: 
Grease  spots  can  be  removed  from  carpeta  r 
means  of  a  paste  made  of  boiling  water  pourec  " 
equal  quantities  of  magnesia  and  fullers*  ear:: 
This  paste,  while  hot,  must  be  placed  upmi  :: 
grease  spots  and  brushed  off  when  quite  i* 
When  carpets  are  very  dirty,  they  may  be  waste: 
in  the  following  manner : — ^To  every  2  gallosi . 
boiling  water  add  i  oz.  of  yellow  soap  and  i  dradn 
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well  with  the  liquid ;  do  a  small  piece  at  a  time  and  rinse  well  ru 
clean  hot  water.  When  all  has  been  gone  over,  the  carpet  should  be  K' 
to  dry.  The  colours  will  be  greatly  improved  by  afterwards  mbbn: ' 
over  with  a  clean  flannel  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  ox-gall  and  warr. 

34io.^TO  CLEAN    CARPETS. 

(Another  Recipe.) 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  of  yellow  soap,  \  lb.  of  soda,  i  oz.  of  nitric  trl 
I  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — First  melt  the  soap  and  soda  in  an  oven ;  then  mix  them  «^^ 
in  the  water.  With  a  clean  scrub-brush  wash  the  carpet  well  from  sea:: 
to  seam  with  this  mixture,  and  rinse  it  off  quickly  with  clean  soft  wats 
Do  only  a  small  piece  of  carpet  at  the  time,  and  rub  dry  with  a  ckas 
cloth  as  much  as  is  washed. 

34 1 1  -TO   SCOUR   CARPETS   WITH   GALL. 

Let  the  carpets  first  be  well  beaten  and  brushed  to  free  them  from  aii 
dust  and  dirt.  Then  scour  them  quickly  with  a  solution  of  ox-gall,  whicii 
will  both  extract  grease  and  refresh  the  colours.    One  pint  of  ^^ 
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three  gallons  of  soft  water,  warmed,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  carpet. 
It  is  better  not  to  mix  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  do  a  portion  of  the  carpet 
at  a  time,  especially  if  it  be  a  large  one ;  for  when  the  mixture  in  use  gets 
cold  and  dirty  it  should  be  thrown  away.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
carpet  does  not  shrink  in  drying.  It  is  best  washed  in  the  room,  after  it 
is  nailed  down. 

3412.-TO    REMOVE    STAINS    FROM    BOARDS. 

Take  J  lb.  of  fullers*  earth  and  J  lb.  of  pearlash ;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  spread  a  thick  coating  of  this 
over  the  grease-stains  and  leave  it  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  then  wash  it 
off  with  clean  water,  using  sand  if  necessary.  If  the  grease-stains  are 
very  numerous  and  the  floor  very  dirty,  a  coating  may  be  spread  all  over 
the  floor,  and  left  for  24  hours  before  it  is  washed  off.  In  washing  boards 
never  rub  crossways ;  but  always  up  and  down  with  the  grain. 

3413.— TO    SCOUR    BOARDS. 

Mix  in  a  saucer  three  parts  of  fine  sand  and  one  part  of  lime; 
dip  the  scrubbing-brush  into  this  and  use  it  instead  of  soap.  This  will 
remove  grease  and  whiten  the  boards,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
destroy  all  insects.  The  boards  should  be  well  rinsed  with  clean  water. 
If  they  are  very  greasy,  they  should  be  covered  over  in  places  with  a 
coating  of  fullers'  earth  moistened  with  boiling  water,  which  should  be 
left  on  24  hours  before  they  are  scoured  as  above  directed. 

3414.-TO    CLEAN    FLOORCLOTH. 

Shred  half  an  ounce  of  good  beeswax  into  a  saucer,  cover  it 
entirely  with  turpentine,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  until  melted. 
After  washing  the  floorcloth  thoroughly  with  a  flannel,  rub  the 
whole  surface  lightly  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  the  wax  and  turpentine, 
then  rub  with  a  dry  cloth.  Beside  the  polish  produced,  the  surface  is 
lightly  coated  with  the  wax,  which  is  washed  off  together  with  any  dust  or 
dirt  it  may  have  contracted,  while  the  floorcloth  is  preserved.  Milk  is 
also  very  useful  for  cleaning  floorcloth,  applied  after  the  usual  washing 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  it  should  then  be  rubbed  over  with  a  dry  one. 

3415,— TO    WHITEN    STONES. 

Wash  the  surface  with  clean  water,  and  let  it  dry ;  then  rub  it 
lightly  over  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  the  following  materials  : 
—Boil  2  cakes  of  pipeclay,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  lime,  \  pint 
of  size,  ^  pint  of  stoneblue- water,  in  2  quarts  of  water.  When  the  stones 
are  dry,  after  this  mixture  has  been  applied,  rub  them  with  a  dry  flannel : 
till  they  look  well 
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3416.-TO  CLEAN   PAINT. 

Dirty  paint  should  never  be  wiped  with  a  cloth,  but  the  dust  should  I*? 
loosened  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  then  removed  with  a  dusting-faraf.^ 
If  very  dirty,  wash  the  paint  lightly  with  a  sponge  or  soft  flannel  dipped  : 
weak  soda-and-water,  or  in  pearlash-and-water.  The  sponge  or  flanne. 
must  be  used  nearly  dry,  and  the  portion  of  paint  gone  over  must  immed 
ately  be  rinsed  with  a  flannel  and  clean  water :  both  soda  and  pearks>. 
if  suffered  to  remain  on,  will  injure  the  paint.  The  operation  of  washic. 
should  therefore  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  two  persons  shod^ 
be  employed  :  one  to  follow  and  dry  the  paint  with  soft  rags,  as  soon  i' 
the  other  has  scoured  ofl*  the  dirt  and  washed  away  the  soda.  N: 
scrubbing-brush  should  ever  be  used  on  paint. 

3417— FURNITURE   POLISH. 

Ingredients.— Equal  proportions  of  linseed-oil,  turpentine,  vinegar  2sc 
spirits  of  wine. 

Mode. — ^When  used,  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  rub  on  the  ihminr? 
with  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  and  poUsh  with  a  clean  duster.  Vinegar  and  cl 
rubbed  in  with  flannel,  and  the  furniture  rubbed  with  a  clean  dusttr, 
produce  a  very  good  polish. 

3418.— FURNITURE  POLISH. 

{Another  Recipe,) 

Ingredients. — i  oz.  of  white  wax,  i  oz.  of  Naples  soap,  i  pint  d 
turpentine,  i  pint  of  soft  boiled  water. 

Mode.— Boil  the  water,  let  it  get  cold,  shred  the  wax  and  soap  into  it. 
stand  it  in  the  oven  until  all  is  melted ;  add  the  turpentine  slowly,  stinic; 
as  it  is  dropped  in ;  stir  it  until  cold ;  bottle  and  cork  it  closely ;  it  is  i* 
to  use  the  next  day. 

3419.-FURNITURE  PASTE. 
Xngredienta. — ^302.  of  common  beeswax,  i  oz.  of  white  wax,  ic«.ct 

curd  soap,  i  pint  of  turpentine,  i  pint  of  boiled  water. 

J^^^lfc      Mode. — Mix  the  ingredients  together,  adding  the  water 

^feBH^^  when  cold ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently  in  the  bottle,  asd 

^^bHHh^^'       ^°  °°*  ^®  ^^  ^°^  ^®  hours  after  it  is  made.     ItshonHbc 

applied  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  the  furniture  polished  vith 

a  duster,  and  then  with  an  old  silk  rubber. 

3420.— GERMAN  FURNITURE  GLOSS.        ' 

Ingredients.— i  lb.  of  yellow  wax,  i  oz,  of  black  rosin,  2  oz.  of  a!  oi 
turpentine. 
Mode.— Cut  the  wax  into  small  pieces  and  melt  it  in  a  pipkin,  with  the 
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l-osin  pounded  very  fine.  Stir  in  gradually,  while  these  two  ingredients 
are  quite  warm,  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Keep  this  composition  well 
covered  for  use  in  a  tin  or  earthen  pot.  A  little  of  this  gloss  should 
be  spread  on  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  the  furniture  well 
rubbed  with  it ;  afterwards  it  should  be  polished  with  a  fine  cloth. 

342i._TO  CLEAN   MARBLE. 

Mix  with  J  pint  of  soap-lees,  i  gill  of  turpentine,  sufficient  pipe-clay 
and  bullocks'  gall  to  make  the  whole  into  a  rather  thick  paste.  Apply  it 
to  the  marble  with  a  soft  brush,  and  after  a  day  or  two,  when  quite  dry, 
rub  it  oEf  with  a  [soft  rag.  Apply  this  a  second  or  third  time  till  the 
marble  is  quite  clean. 

3422.-TO  CLEAN   MARBLE. 

{Another  Recipe,) 
Take  two  parts  of  soda,  one  of  pumice-stone,  and  one  of  finely-powdered 
chalk.  Sift  these  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix  them  into  a  paste  with 
water.  Rub  this  well  all  over  the  marble,  and  the  stains  will  be  removed  ; 
then  wash  it  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  beautiful  bright  polish  will  be 
produced. 

3423.-^X0   REMOVE  STAINS  FROM   MARBLE. 

Make  a  paste  of  powdered  pipe-clay  and  fiiUers'  earth ;  mix  with  strong 
Boap  lye ;  lay  a  thick  coating  of  this  paste  on  the  marble,  and  pass  lightly 
over  it  a  moderately  warm  flat-iron  until  it  is  dry.  Leave  it  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  clean  water.  If  the  marble  be  not  entirely 
free  from  grease,  repeat  the  process  till  every  stain  disappears.  I^is-^ 
colorisation  by  smoke  may  be  removed  in  the  same  manner. 

3424.— POLISH   FOR  BLACK  GRATES. 

Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  common  asphaltum,  i  pint  of  linseed-oil,  1  quart 
of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Mode. — Melt  the  asphaltum,  and  add  gradually  to  it  the  other  two  in- 
gredients. Apply  this  with  a  small  painter*s  brush,  and  leave  it  to  become 
perfectly  dry.  The  grate  will  need  no  other  cleaning,  but  will  merely 
require  dusting  every  day,  and  occasionaJly  'brushing  with  a  dry  black- 
lead  brush.  This  is,  of  course,  when  no  fires  are  used.  When  they  are 
required,  the  bars,  cheeks  and  back  of  grate  will  need  black^eading  in- 
the  usual  manner. 

342S.-POLISH  FOR  BRIGHT  STOVES. 

Ingredients.— 2  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine,  i  ditto  of  sweet  oil,  emery- 
powder. 
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Mode. — Mix  the  tuq>entinc  and  sweet  oil  together,  stirring  in  saiEder 
emery-powder  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  thickness  of  cream.  Put  it  .: 
the  article  with  a  piece  of  soft  flamiel,  rub  off  quickly  with  another  pltr-i 
then  polish  with  a  little  emery-powder  and  clean  leather. 

3426.-TO  PRESERVE  BRIGHT  GRATES  OR   FIRE 

IRONS  FROM  RUST. 

Make  strong  paste  of  fresh  lime  and  water,  and  with  a  fine  bmsh  sxf- 
it  as  thickly  as  possible  over  all  the  polished  surface  requiring  prest 
vatioD.     By  this  simple  means,  all  the  grates  and  fire-irons   in  an  ein: 
house  may  be  kept  for  months  free  from  harm,  without   further  care  7. 
attention. 

3427.-TO   REMOVE    RUST  FROM   BRIGHT  GRATES 

When  bright  grates  are  once  neglected,  small  rust-spots  begin  to  sh  » 
themselves,  which  a  plain  leather  will  not  remove ;  the  following  methc^ : 
cleaning  them  must  then  be  resorted  to ; — First,  thoroughly  clean  wth  esLtr:- 
paper :  then  take  a  large  smooth  pebble  from  the  road,  sufficiently  lar^': 
to  hold  comfortably  in  the  hand,  with  which  rub  the  steel  backwari: 
and  forwards  one  way,  until  the  desired  polish  is  obtained.  It  mr 
appear  at  first  to  scratch,  but  continue  rubbing,  and  the  result  will  x 
success. 

3428.-THE   LIGHTING  OF   FIRES. 

Fire-lighting,  however  simple,  is  an  operation  requiring  some  skill;  * 
fire  is  readily  made  by  laying  a  few  cinders  at  the  bottom  in  open  ordt:: 
over  this  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  and  over  lii- 
again  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  dry  wood  ;  o\-er  tie 
wood,  a  course  of  moderate-sized  pieces  of  co£- 
taking  care  to  leave  hollow  spaces  between  for  1^' 
at  the  centre ;  and  taking  care  to  lay  the  whoie 
well  back  in  the  grate,  so  that  the  smoke  ma}  P 
up  the  chimney,  and  not  into  the  room.    Ta- 
done,  fire  the  paper  with  a  match  firom  below,  23J.     | 
if  properly  laid,  it  will  soon  bum  up  ;  the  streitn 
of  flame  from  the  wood  and  paper  soon  cc^n- 
municating  to  the  coals  and  cinders,  provided  there  is   plenty  of  ^^     I 
at  the  centre. 

Another  method  of  lighting  a  fire  is  sometimes  practised  with'advanta?^    j| 
the  fire  lighting  from  the  top  and  burning  down,  in  place  of  bemg  lighted 
and  burning  up  fi'om  below.    This  is  arranged  by  laying  the  coals  at  the 
bottom,  mixed  with  a  few  good-sized  cinders,  and  the  wood  at  the  top, 
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inrith  another  layer  of  coals  and  some  paper  over  it ;  the  paper  is  lighted 
in  the  usual  way,  and  soon  bums  down  to  a  good  fire,  with  some  economy 
of  fuel,  it  is  said. 

3429.— TO  CLEAN   BRITANNIA  METAL. 

Articles  made  of  what  is  usually  called  Britannia  metal  may  be  kept  in 
order  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  following  composition : — i  lb.  of  finely- 
powdered  whiting,  a  wineglass  of  sweet  oil,  a  tablespoonful  of  soft  soap, 
i  oz.  of  yellow  soap  melted  in  water.  Add  to  these  in  mixing  sufficient 
spirits — gin  or  spirits  of  wine — ^to  make  the  compound  the  consis- 
tency of  cream.  This  cream  should  be  applied  with  a  sponge  or  soft 
flannel,  wiped  off  with  soft  Unen  rags,  and  the  article  well  polished  with  a 
leather ;  or  they  may  be  cleaned  with  only  oil  and  soap  in  the  following 
manner : — Rub  the  articles  with  sweet  oil  on  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth ; 
then  wash  well  with  strong  soap-and-water ;  rub  them  dry  and  polish  with 
a  soft  leather  and  whiting.   The  polish  thus  given  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

343o.~TO  CLEAN   BRASS. 

Dissolve  I  oz.  of  oxalic  acid  in  one  pint  of  soft  water.  Rub  it  on  the 
brass  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  polish  with  another  dry  piece.  This 
solution  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  labelled  "  poison,"  and  the  bottle  well 
shaken  before  it  is  used,  which  should  be  only  occasionally;  for  in  a 
general  way  the  brass  should  be  cleaned  with  pulverised  rotten-stone, 
mixed  into  a  liquid  state  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Rub  this  on  with  a  piece 
of  soft  leather,  leave  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Brass  treated  generally  with  the  latter,  and  occasionally  with  the 
former  mode  of  cleaning,  will  look  most  beautiful ;  or  a  very  good  general 
polish  for  brass  may  be  made  of  i  lb.  of  rotten-stone  and  i  oz.  of  oxalic 
acid,  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste.  Set  this  paste 
on  a  plate  in  a  cool  oven  to  dry,  pound  it  very  fine,  and  apply  a  little  of 
the  powder,  moistened  with  sweet  oil,  to  the  brass  with  a  piece  of  leather, 
polishing  with  another  leather  or  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  This  powder 
should  also  be  labelled  "  poison.'' 

3431-TO  BRIGHTEN  GILT  FRAMES. 

Take  sufficient  flour  of  sulphur  to  give  a  golden  tinge  to  about  f  J  pint 
of  water,  and  in  this  boil  four  or  five  bruised  onions,  or  garlic,  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Strain  off  the  liquid,  and  with  it,  when  cold, 
wash,  with  a  soft  brush,  any  gilding  which  requires  restoring,  and  when 
dry  it  will  come  out  as  bright  as  new  work.  They  may  also  be  brightened 
in  the  following  manner : — Beat  up  the  white  of  eggs  with  chloride  of 
;  or  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  3  oz.  of  eggs  to  i  oz.  of  chloride 
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of  potass  or  soda.  Blow  off  as  much  dust  as  possible  from  the  frame:, 
and  paint  them  over  with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  the  above  mixt^ni. 
They  will  immediately  come  out  fresh  and  bright. 

3432.-.TO  TAKE  OUT  MARKS  FROM   MAHOGANY. 

The  whitish  stain  left  on  a  mahogany  table  by  a  jug  of  boiling  watez 
or  a  very  hot  dish,  may  be  removed  by  nibbing  in  oil,  and  aiterwarc 
pouring  a  Httle  spirits  of  wine  on  the  spot  and  rubbing  it  dry  with  a  s:r 
cloth. 

3433— TO  CLEAN  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Remove,  with  a  damp  sponge,  fly  stains  and  other  soils  (the  sponge  El- 
be damped  with  water  or  spirits  of  wine).  After  this  dust  the  sur^:t 
with  the  finest  sifted  whiting  or  powder-blue,  and  polish  it  with  a  sk* 
handkerchief  or  soft  cloth.  Snuff  of  candle,  if  quite  free  from  greast. 
is  an  excellent  polish  for  looking-glass. 

3434  -CEMENT  FOR  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  gum-mastic  in  a  quantity  of  highly-rectified  s^xnts 
of  wine ;  then  soften  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  warm  water,  and,  finaHj. 
dissolve  it  in  rum  or  brandy,  till  it  forms  a  thick  jelly.  Mix  the  ising^^ 
and  gum-mastic  together,  adding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered 
gum-ammoniac ;  put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  in  a  wann 
place,  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated  together ;  pour  it  into  1 
small  phial,  and  cork  it  down  for  use. 

In  using  it,  dissolve  a  small  piece  of  the  cement  in  a  silver  teas|»oi: 
over  a  lighted  candle.  The  broken  pieces  of  g^ass  or  china  being  wanDed 
and  touched  with  the  now  liquid  cement,  join  the  parts  neatly  together, 
and  hold  them  in  their  places  till  the  cement  has  set ;  then  wipe  away  tbe 
cement  adhering  to  the  edge  of  the  joint,  and  leave  it  for  twelve  hosrs 
without  touching  it :  the  joint  will  be  as  strong  as  the  china  itself,  and  d 
neatly  done,  it  will  show  no  joining.  It  is  essential  that  nether  of  the 
pieces  be  wetted  either  with  hot  or  cold  water. 

3435  —TO  CLEAN  WALL  PAPER. 

If  not  very  dirty,  the  paper  of  any  room  will  be  much  impro«d 
by  brushing  it  over  in  straight  lines  with  a  soft  broom,  coveied  with 
a  clean,  soft  cloth ;  if,  however,  the  paper  be  much  soiled,  very  stale 
bread  is  the  best  thing  to  clean  it  with.  Cut  a  very  stale  quartan  loaf 
into  slices,  and,  in  the  lightest  manner  possit^e,  wipe  the  paper  with  it  m 
a  downward  direction.  Clean  about  a  yard  at  a  time,  all  one  way,  and 
be  careful  to  leave  no  marks.  By  this  process  very  dirty  paper-hangings 
may  be  made  to  look  almost  like  new. 
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3436.^X0   MAKE   STARCH. 

Ingredients.— Allow  i  pint  of  cold  water  and  i  quart  of  boiling  water 
to  every  2  tablespoonfuls  of  starch. 

Mode. — Put  the  starch  into  a  tolerably  large  jf^^^^^^^^^  ^a 

basin ;  pour  over  it  the  cold  water,  and  stir  the  %^B^^  ^  ^  j  *^^Mr 

mixture  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  is  ^^S^^^^PP^S^ 

perfectly  free  from  lumps  and  quite  smooth.  ^^^^«^3^^ffl[ 

Then  take  the  basin  to  the  fire,  and  whilst  the  Kf  ;            *   ;^g 

waiet  is  actually  boiling  in  the  kettle  or  boiler,  ^^o4     -^^#'^^1 

pour  it  over  the  starch,  stirring  it  the  whole  iKr^^^^l^^^ffi^H 

time.    If  made  properly  in  this  manner,  the  M II  fc^K ^§IH 

starch  will    require  no    further    boiling;    but  Mf^P^T^^^ra 

should  the  water  not  he  boiling  when  added  to  Kt^^^wMMB. 

the  starch,  it  will  not  thicken,  and  must  be  put  WSSSs^BSm 

into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  stirred  over  the  fire  MB^Bp^^^H 

until  it  boils.    Take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  it  into  HH^Em^^BH 

a  clean  basin,  cover  it  up  to  prevent  a  skin  Kj€l  ^^-^^H| 

forming  on  the  top,  and,  when  sufficiently  cool  Jk  fcf^'  %^  sBBkb^ 

that  the  hand  may  be  borne  in  it,  starch  the  ^^^^^bSU^/^^3^ 

thing^.     Many  persons,  to  give  a  shiny  and  ^^^^^^  basket. 
smooth  appearance  to  the  linen  when  ironed 

stir  round  two  or  three  times  in  the  starch  a  piece  of  wax-candle,  which 
also  prevents  the  iron  from  sticking. 

3437.-TO  MAKE  STARCH. 

(Another  Recipe.) 

Mix  a  teacupful  of  starch  to  a  paste  with  warm  water,  adding  about  an 
inch  of  composite  candle,  3  or  4  drops  of  turpentine, 
and  a  tiny  piece  of  spermaceti,  then  pour  into  this 
boiling  water,  stirring  all  the  while,  till  the  starch 
becomes  clear. 


3438.-COLD  WATER   STARCH. 

Mix  the  starch  to  a  smooth  cream  with  cold  water, 
then  add  borax  dissolved  in  boiling  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  dessertspoonful  to  a  teacupful  of  starch. 
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3439.-TO  GLAZE   LINEN. 

The  gloss,  or  enamel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  prodaced  mainly  bj 
fiictioii  with  a  warm  iron,  and  may  be 
put  on  linen  by  almost  any  person.  The 
linen  to  be  glazed  receives  as  much 
strong  starch  as  it  is  possible  to  charge 
it  with,  then  it  is  dried.  To  each  pound 
of  starch  a  piece  of  sperm  or  white  wax, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  usually 
added.  When  ready  to  be  ironed,  the 
linen  is  laid  upon  the  table  and  mois- 
tened very  lightly  on  the  surface  with  a 
clean  wet  cloth.  It  is  then  ironed  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  flat-iron,  and  is  ready 
for  the  glossing  operation.  For  this 
purpose    a   peculiar    heavy    flat-uron, 

rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  is  used.  It  is  pressed  firmly 
upon  the  linen  and  rubbed  with  much  force,  and  this  factional  action  puts 
on  the  gloss.  "  Elbow  grease  "  is  the  principal  secret  connected  with  the 
art  of  glossing  linen. 


3440-BLEACHING   LIQUID   FOR  LINEN. 

Ingredients. — ^  lb.  of  chloride  of  lime,  i  quart  of  soft  water. 

Mode. — Make  a  solution  of  the  above  and  keep 
the  bottle  closely  corked  ;  dilute  what  is  required 
for  use  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  uill 
remove  stains  from  table-linen,  &c.,  that  resist 
milder  treatment. 


3441.-.BALL  BLUE  OR  STONE  BLUE. 

Take  finely-powdered  indigo  and  starch  in 
equal  quantities,  and  make  them  into  a  paste  with 
warm  water,  then  form  the  mass  into  small  lamps 
or  cakes.  The  quantity  of  indigo  must  be  increased 


if  the  blue  is  required  to  be  of  a  very  deep  colour. 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 
liANAGSMENT  OF  NURSERY  A  SICK-ROOM.  INCLUDING  DUTIES 
OF  MOTHER.   GOVERNESS,  NURSE.  MONTHLY  NURSE 
AND  SICK-NUBSE. 


THE  MOTHER. 

3442.  A  another's  responsibilities  are  the  greatest  that  a  woman  can 
have,  for  with  her  rests  not  only  the  care  of  her  children,  for  their  daily  needs  of 
food,  clothing  and  the  like,  but  what  is  even  more  important,  their  moral  training. 
No  matter  what  good  nurses  and  attendants  she  may  be  able  to  engage  for  her 
little  ones,  what  i)leasures.  chansres  of  air,  model  nurseries,  toys  and  books  she 
may  afford  for  their  benefit,  she  should  still  devote,  at  any  rate,  some  part  of  her 
time  to  them  ;  should  be  with  them  often,  should  know  their  individual  childish 
tastes  and  faults,  and  strive  by  her  influence,  precepts  and  example  to  make  them 
what  she  hopes  they  may  be  m  the  future. 

3443.  A  mother's  influence  is  greater  than  any  other  with  children,  it  is 
easier  for  her  than  anyone  else  to  train  them  aright  if  she  be  a  good  and  loving 
one,  and  the  little  ones  will  rather  obey  her  commands  than  those  of  nurse  or 
governess,  no  matter  how  kind  these  may  be  to  those  under  their  charge.  Some 
women  of  fashion,  living  constantly  in  society,  deny  that  they  have  time  to  give 
their  little  ones,  their  visits  to  schoolroom  or  nursery  are  like  those  of  the  angels, 
few  and  far  between.  They  have  everything  beautifully  appointed  in  the  children's 
quarters,- and  first-rate  nurses  and  governesses,  and  they  cannot  take  time  from 
gaiety  and  pleasure — spared,  however,  by  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  for  that 
purpose — to  devote  to  what  they  think  can  be  obtaine4  from  hired  service.  It  is 
a  mistake :  no  nurse  can  do  what  a  mother  can,  and  the  race  of  good  old  nurses 
is  fast  dying  out.  We  do  not  often  see  in  modem  nurseries,  with  all  their  new 
furniture  and  convenience,  those  who  have  nursed  a  former  generation  of  the 
family,  who  care  for  the  children  as  their  own,  and  who  have  few  theories,  but 
much  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  treat,  both  in  sickness  and  health,  the  little 
ones  in  their  care. 
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3444.  The  children's  hour  should  be  an  institution  [in  every  hoasebold 
and,  while  to  the  young  folks  it  should  be  the  happiest  time  in  the  day.  to  the 
attendants  it  is  a  great  rest  and  relief.  Let  the  children  then  bring  their  little 
troubles  and  sorrows  to  mother  to  be  set  right  and  comforted,  let  praise  be  gi^-es 
for  little  tasks  well  done,  disputes  be  settled,  help  and  suggestions  given  for  either 
work  or  play,  and  let  a  game  or  tale  (the  latter  told,  not  read)  conclude  ibe 
happy  hour.  Should  this,  as  it  often  hap{3ens,  be  just  the  time  generally  given  to 
afternoon  tea,  let  the  little  ones  bring  this  to  their  mother  and  ^-ait  upon  her  as 
children  love  to  do.  She  will  not  find  an  hour  wasted  in  this  way,  even  if  it  be 
one  hard  to  spare. 

3445.  Childreti's  Aviusenients.—ln  spite  of  the  fact  that  children  hav? 
far  more,  and  more  beautiful,  toys  with  every  advancing  year,  we  venture  to  assen 
that  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  amuse  them  as  ever  it  was.  A  magnificently-dresb&d 
waxen  baby  seems  to  afford  no  more  delight  than  a  ^labbily-dressed  old  one,  acd 
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the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  expensive  toys,  be  it  what  it  may,  lasts  no  lon^rer 
than  a  shilling  one  in  destructive  little  hands.  Children  often  get  surfeited  wus 
playthings.  They  are  allowed  to  have  all  or  any  when  they  like,  so  they  ^^ 
them  up  and  do  not  appreciate  them  in  the  least,  however  beautiful  they  may  bf 
The  best  plan  is  to  let  them  have  but  one  at  a  time,  and  directly  they  wear)'  ot ;: 
make  them  put  it  away.  If  it  be  anything  that  they  can  improve  or  add  to, 
encourage  them  to  do  so ;  if  it  be  a  broken  toy,  help  them  to  mend  it :  ifitbeado'i. 
let  the  possessor  be  often  making  something  fresh  to  add  to  its  wardrobe.  PUy- 
things  are  often  too  complete  when  given  to  children.  Dolls  are  dressed,  boats  an? 
fully  rigged,  horses  are  harnessed,  dolls  houses  are  as  well-fitted  as  real  ones.  ^' 
that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  by  the  little  ones  to  whom  contriving  anJ 
making  are  pleasures  in  themselves. 

3446.  Oatnes  far  children  should  be  found  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible  when  the  weather  is  fit  for  them  to  be  exposed  to  it,  running  and  pl^)  ^^v^ 
comes  more  natural  to  them  than  walking  like  their  elders,  and  in  these  diy>ot 
high  pressure  education,  it  is  most  essential  that  when  released  from  the  school- 
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room  thev  should  find  healthy,  active  exercise,  and  games  which  try  the  muscles 
instead  of  the  brains. 

3447.  Children^H  clothing  should  be  a  matter  of  care  and  thought  \vith 
the  mother,  and  there  is  no  question  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  have  the 
little  ones  alu-ays  properly  clad.  By  properly  clad,  wo  mean  not  whether  they 
be  prettily  or  handsomely  dressed,  but  whether  their  clothing  is  just  what  it 
should  be  for  the  season  and  the  health  of  each  individual  child.  People  are  apt 
to  think  that  what  is  good  for  one  must  be  good  for  another ;  whereas,  although  all 
children  feel  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  more  than  we  do  (although  thejr  do  not 
always  show  it),  thev  are  as  different  in  temperament  as  we  are,  and  clothing  that 
is  amply  sufficient  for  one  child,  is  quite  madequate  to  the  wants  of  another. 
The  main  requirements  of  children's  clothing  are  lightness  and  warmth. 
Children  should  never  be  encumbered  with  clothes,  nor  should  they  ever  be 
allowed  to  feel  cold.     In  winter,  flannel  or  merino  may  be  worn  next  the  skin  by 
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all  children,  and  in  summer  by  many,  while  night-dresses  of  it  are  thought  fit  for 
either  season.  The  best  kind  of  night  garments  for  young  children  who  are  apt 
to  throw  oflf  their  bed  clothing,  are  pyjamas.  Light  woollen  materials  are  the 
best  for  children's  ordinary  wear,  and  their  little  garments  should  be  easy  and 
loose,  so  that  their  movements  are  not  hindered  and  their  limbs  are  free. 

3448.  ChlUlven^s  food  should  be  more  nourishing  than  stimulating.  They 
do  not  need  much  meat,  nor  require  several  courses  to  make  a  meal.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  vary  the  food  given,  for  children,  like  ourselves,  need  change 
of  diet.  A  ^ood  dinner  from  a  joint  may  be  followed  by  one  of  only  macaroni 
boiled  in  milk,  the  following  day ;  when  the  children  are  young,  soup  or  fish 
makes  a  pleasant  change;  while  puddings  should  be  not  only  frequent,  but  more 
varied  in  flavour  than  those  usually  given  to  children.  We  are,  of  course,  now 
only  speaking  generally,  but  all  children  cannot  eat  the  same  things,  and  the 
mother  who  values  her  children's  health  must  study,  without  pampering,  then* 
individual  tastes.  Plenty  of  milk  should  be  given  to  young  children,  tor  it  is  their 
best  and  most  natural  food. 
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THE  NITRSEBY  GOVERNESS. 

3449.  A  nfirsery  governesses  position  in  a  household  shoald  be  thu 
of  a  lady,  and  not,  as  it  too  often  happens  to  be,  a  situation  where  it  is  expec  -: 
that  a  governess's  and  nurse's  duties  are  to  be  blended  and  perfonoed  by  cr^ 
jxifson,  at  a  salary  far  below  a  sen-ant's  usages.  At  the  present  time  there :. 
scarcely  any  class  so  badly  paid  as  nursery  governesses,  but  the  fault  does  r~ 
lie  entirely  with  the  employers.  Too  often  the  girls  themselves  are  of  an  infer  :r 
and  ill-educated  class,  totally  unfitted  for  the  training  of  children,  and  really  ii>  t 
worth  the  wages  of  a  good  servant,  whose  place  they  would  be  too  proud  to  f2W 
A  governess  should  be,  as  she  is  sometimes  termed,  *' a  mother's  help,"  and  assui. 
the  mistress  of  the  household  should  choose  her  from  a  rank  similar  to  her  o-^z 
that  is  if  she  be  of  the  middle  or  upper-middle  class.  No  one  expects  ±i 
daughters  of  the  aristocracy  to  take  situations  as  nursery  governesses.  Dot  th^rr 
are  plenty  of  well-educated,  lady-like  girls  to  be  found  a  little  lower  in  the  socux 
ladder  who  should  be  glad  to  earn  their  living  in  this  manner. 

3450.  Treatment  of  Nursery  Governe4ts,—To  the  mistress  (rf  s 
household  she  should  be  as  we  have  said,  a  mother's  help,  and  as  such,  shouH 
be  treated  accordingly.  She  has  in  many  cases  the  duties  that  might  fall  to  the 
eldest  daughter,  or  the  mistress  herself,  to  perform,  and  others  which  they  then- 
selves  would  shrink  from  should  not  be  pressed  upon  her.  If  she  be  a  lady  ari 
their  equal,  why  should  she  not  be  treated  as  one  ?  The  advantage  of  good  earlj 
teaching  in  such  matters  as  speaking  correctly,  eating  in  a  proper  manner,  lean- 
ing politeness,  and  other  little  requirements,  when  young,  is  of  incalculable 
service  to  those  who  have  the  after  training  of  children  ;  and  it  is  not  wise.  i<x 
this  reason,  to  take  a  girl  of  inferior  rank  and  expect  her  to  train  the  little  <m^ 
to  our  own  individual  tastes.  A  nursery  governess  should  not  have  to  ied 
ashamed  of  her  position  in  the  household,  or  the  lack  of  kindness  or  companici:- 
ship,  while  her  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  moderate  needs  in  the 
way  of  dress,  &c.,  with  just  a  little  over  for  saving  for  a  rainy  day. 

3451.  KintUy  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  nnrsery  govemes 
who  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfils  her  duties,  just  as  readily  as  we  shoald  accord 
it  to  a  good  servant ;  and  she,  very  often  having  left  a  happy  home  to  tzn 
her  living  among  strangers,  must  sometimes  feel  lonely;  while,  shoald  she  be 
an  orphan  without  any  near  relatives  to  whom  to  turn  for  advice,  she  should 
in  the  mistress  of  a  household,  find  a  friend  from  whom  she  can  seek  help  and 
sympathy. 

3452.  Tf%e  mutUfications  most  necessary  for  a  nursery  governess  are 
those  of  a  love  for  children  and  a  good  temper.  With  these  she  can  soon  win  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones  under  her  care  and  keep  them  happy  while  in  her  co!3- 
pany.  It  must  be  bad  for  both  governess  and  children  when  these,  or  even  oz'. 
of  these  qualifications  are  lacking ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  seek  another 
post  more  congenial  than  one  into  which  she  cannot  put  heart,  as  well  as  bauds 
and  brain.  But,  independent  of  these  two  good  qualities,  a  good  nurser>'  gover- 
ness must  also  have  a  good  system  of  training  children,  a  thorough  knowledge  ci 
all  she  undertakes  to  teach  them,  and  be  a  good  manager.  That  she  shoald  be 
cleanly,  neat  and  refined  in  manner  and  speech,  goes  without  saying;  forinas- 
much  as  the  little  ones  are  put  in  her  care  as  a  person  of  superior  edacation  to  a 
nurse,  it  will  be  reasonably  expected  that  she  should  give  them  a  better  moral 
training.  Children  are  ready  copyists,  quick  to  pick  up  and  use  words  or  vzn 
of  those  around  them,  specially  those  we  are  most  anxious  they  should  avoid, 
and  they  are  also  quick  to  notice  the  injustice  of  being  chidden  for  a  fault  that 
they  see  passed  without  comment  in  their  elders. 
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3453.  A  knowledge  of  needlework  is  also  essential.  It  is  not  always 
stipulated  that  the  nursery  governess  makes  the  clothing  for  the  children,  but  it 
is  alwacys  understood  that  she  repairs  it  and  keeps  it  in  order,  and  to  do  this  she 
must  work  neatly,  and,  if  the  children  be  old  enough,  give  them  some  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  needlework.  To  be  able  to  renovate  and  renew  little  garments. 
to  trim  hats  or  bonnets,  and  to  suggest  or  design  pretty  and  inexpensive  little 
costumes,  should  be  a  pleasure  to  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  children  for 
whom  she  works ;  while,  if  she  be  able  to  undertake  the  entire  clothing  of  them, 
she  should  find  favour  with  her  employer,  and  be  able  to  command  a  higher 
salary  than  she  could  otherwise  obtain. 

3454.  JDnticft  of  the  Nursery  Governess,— Where  there  is  a  nurse  and 
nursemaid  kept,  these  would  chiefly  consist  in  teaching,  needlework  and  superin- 
tendence; very  probably  walking  out  with  the  little  ones  and  having  those  old  enough 
to  come  to  table  in  charge  during  meals ;  but  where,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  a  nursery  governess  is  engaged,  there  are  no  nurses  and  the  looking  after 
the  little  ones  devolves  upon  her,  her  duties  are  more  numerous  and  varied.    If 
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there  be  a  baby  besides  several  other  children  in  a  household  where  no  nurse  is 
kept,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  nursery  governess  does  more  for  it  than  having 
it  occasionally  in  her  charge  and  doing  a  little  needlework  for  it  when  necessary  ; 
the  mother  washing,  dressing  and  looking  after  it  herself.  With  the  other 
children  the  governess's  work  chiefly  lies.  She  washes  and  dresses  them,  looks 
after  them  at  their  meals,  takes  them  out  walking,  gives  them  instruction  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  looks  after  clothes,  and  puts  them  to  bed.  It  should  be  part  of 
her  duty  also  to  amuse  and  interest  the  little  ones  while  they  are  with  her  and 
to  be  on  the  watch  for,  and  to  correct,  all  that  is  wrong  or  ill-mannered  in  their 
ways. 

3455.  Incidental  daties  such  as  a  little  help  given  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  dusting  the  drawing-room,  arranging  the  flowers,  and  many  other  little 
tasks,  should  be  willingly  performed  if  there  be  time  to  spare  from  that  which 
must  be  devoted  to  the  children.  None  of  these  would  be  asked  by  a  lady  who 
looked  upon  the  one  she  employed  in  the  right  light  (unless  she  had  engaged  her 
to  do  them)  except  as  an  assistance  to  herself ;  and  while  any  little  services  can 
thus  be  rendered  by  ••  a  mother's  help"  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase)  to  her 
employer,  they  should  be  the  means  of  oringing  the  two  together  in  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  friendship. 
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UPPER  AND  UNDER  NXTRdElCMD^; 

3456.  The  Nursery  should  be  a  bright,  cheerfal  room,  fetinny  and  in*. 
and  if  at  the  top  of  the  house,  still  not  one  where  the  extremes  of  heal  and  c  i 
are  fdt.    Children  suffer  sooner  than  we  do,  if  the  sanitary  arrangemGits  are 

not  perfect,  and  as  in  some  houses  - 
happens,  that  with,  perhaps,  the  ezceptioa 
of  a  short  half-hour  now  and  then,  tbe 
spend  all  their  time  at  home  in  the  cr-: 
room,  it  ought  to  •be  kept  at  an  even  ten 
perature,  and  made  as  pleasant  as  p?i- 
sible  for  its  little  inmates.  The  w?-.^ 
should  be  covered  with  sanitary  paper  n 
some  cheerful  pattern,  and  varnish?^: 
The  floer  of  the  night  nursery  sfcou;: 
not  be  covered  with  carpet,  and  it  is  bri-f- 
for  each  child  to  have  its  own  little  b?^ 
or  crib  with  sufficient,  but  not  too  much, 
clothing.  The  greatest  cleanliness  u 
needed  in  a  nursery,  for  the  children  cannot  thrive  if  they  are  not  weU  kept, 
and  a  room  so  constantly  used  as  the  day  nursery  by  little  folks,  needs  more 
cleaning  than  ordinary  sitting-rooms. 

-^  3457.  jyuties  of  the  Head  Nurse*— The  nursery  is  of  great  importaKe 
in  every  family,  and  in  families  of  distinction,  where  there  are  sevenu  youig 
children,  it  is  an  establishment 
»kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
•family,  under  the  charge  of  an 
4ipper  nurse,  assisted  by  under 
nursery-maids  proportioned  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  The  re- 
sponsible  duties  of  upper  nurse- 
maid commence  with  the  weaning 
of  the  child :  it  must  now  be 
separated  from  the  mother  or 
wet-nurse,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  the  cares  of  the  nurse,  which 
have  hitherto  been  only  occasion- 
ally put  in  requisition,  are  now 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
infant.  She  washes,  dresses,  and 
feeds  it;  walks  out  with  it,  and 
regulates  all  its  little  wants;  and. 
even  at  this  early  age,  many  good 
qunlities  are  required  to  do  so  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Patience 
and  good  temper  are  indispen- 
sable qualities;  truthluless,  purity 
of  manners,  minute  cleanliness, 
and  docility  and  obedience  almost 
equally  so.    She  ought  also  to  be 

acquainted  with  the  art  of  ironing  and  getting  up  small   fine  things,  and  be 
handy  with  her  needle.  o         o     r-  -«,  , 
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Correction  of  Bad  Habtis.  154^ 

3458.  Carrying  Infants.^There  is  a  csonsiderable  art  in  carxymg  an 
infant  comfortaoly  for  itself  and  for  the  nursemaid.  If  she  carries  it  always 
seated  upright  on  her  arm,  and  presses  it  too  closely  against  her  chest,  the 
stomach  of  the  child  is  apt  to  get  compressed,  and  the  back  fatigued.  For  her 
own  comfort,  a  good  nurse  will  frequently  vary  this  position,  by  changing  from 
one  arm  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  by  laying  it  across  both,  raising  the  bead 
a  little.  When  teaching  it  to  walk,  and  guiding  it  b)r  the  hand,  she  should 
change  the  hand  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  avoid  raising  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  should  be  taught  to  walk ; 
leading-strings  and  other  foolish  inventions,  which  force  an  infant  to  make  efforts, 
with  its  shoulders  and  head  forward,  before  it  knows  how  to  use  its  limbs,  will 
only  render  it  feeble,  and  retard  its  progress, 

3459.  Btul  HaMtS^—Mo&i  children  have  some  bad  habit,  of  which  they 
must  be  broken  ;  but  this  is  never  accomplished  by  harshness  without  developing 
worse  evils ;  kindness,  perseverance,  and  patience  in  the  nurse,  are  here  of  the 
utmost  importance.    When  finger-sucking  is  one  of  these  habits,  the  fingers  are 
sometimes  rubbed  with  bitter  aloes,  or  some  equally  disagreeable  substance. 
Others  have  dirty  habits,  which  are  only  to  be  changed  by  patience,  perseverance, 
and,  above  all,  by  r^ularity  in  the  nurse.     She  should  never  be  permitted  to 
inflict  punishment  on  these  occasions,  or,  indeed,  on  any  occasion.    But,  if 
punishment  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  all  kinds  of  indulgence 
and  flattery  be  equally  forbidden.     Yielding  to  all  the  whims  of  a  child — picking 
up  its  toys  when  thrown  away  in  mere  wantonness,  would  be  intolerable.    A  child 
should  never  be  led  to  think  others  inferior  to  it,  to  beat 
a  dog,  or  even  the  stone  against  which  it  falls,  as  some 
children  are  taught  to  do  by  silly  nurses.    Neither  should 
the  nurse  affect  or  show  alarm  at  any  of  the  little  acci- 
dents which  must  inevitably  happen ;  if  it  falls,  treat  it 
as  a  trifle ;  otherwise  she  encourages  a  spirit  of  cowardice 
and  timiditv.     But  she  will  take  care  that  such  accidents 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  the  result  of  neglect. 
The  nurse  should  keep  the  child  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
particularly  she  should  train  it  to  habits  of  cleanliness, 
so  that  it  should  feel  uncomfortable  when  otherwise; 
watching  especially  that  it  does  not  soil  itself  in  eating. 
At  the  same  time,  vanity  in  its  personal  appearance  is 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  overcare  in  this  respect,  or  by 
too   tight  lacing  or  buttoning  of  dresses,  nor  a  small 
foot  cultivated  by  the  use  of  tight  shoes.    Nursemaids 
would  do  well  to  repeat  to  the  parents  faithfully  and 
truly  the  defects  they  observe  in  the  dispositions  of  very  nursb. 
young  children,     If  properly  checked  in  time,  evil  pro- 
pensities may  be  eradicated ;  but  this  should  not  extend  to  anything  but  serious 
defects  ;  or  otherwise,  the  intuitive  perceptions  which  all  children  possess  will 
construe  the  act  into  "  spying  "  and  ••  mforming,"  which  should  never  be  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  children,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  case.     Such  are  the  cares  which 
devolve  upon  the  nurse,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  fulfil  them  personally.    In  large 
establishments  she  will  have  assistance  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children 
of  which  she  has  the  care.     The  under  nursemaid  lights  the  fires,  sweeps,  scours, 
and  dusts  the  rooms,  and  makes  the  beds  ;  empties  slops,  and  carries  up  water : 
brings  up  and  removes  the  nursery  meals ;  washes  and  dresses  all  the  children, 
except  the  infant,  and  assists  in  mending.  Where  there  is  a  nursery'girl  to  assist, 
she  does  the  rougher  part  of  the  cleaning;  and  all  take  their  meals  in  the  nursery 
together,  after  the  children  of  the  family  have  done. 
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3460.  The  Single  Nureetnaid^— in  smaller  fiamilies,  where  there  is  ooiy 
one  nursemaid  kept,  she  is  assisted  by  the  housemaid  or  general  servant,  ^bo 
will  do  the  rougher  part  of  the  work,  and  carry  up  the  nursery  meals.  In  such 
circumstances  she  vol!  be  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  her  mistrc^  whj 
will  probably  relieve  her  from  some  of  the  cares  of  the  infant.  In  higher  fiamibes, 
the  upper  nurse  is  usually  permitted  to  sup  or  dine  occasionally  at  the  hoose- 
keeper's  table  by  way  of  relaxation,  when  the  children  are  all  well,  and  br 
subordinates  trustworthy. 

3461.  Baths  for  Children  should  be  given  according  to  age  and  ccc- 

stitution.  Some  require  warm  baths  and  cannot  stand  the  effect  of  cold  water 
while  with  other  children  it  agrees  perfectly.  A  tepid  bath  is  the  one  mcs 
generally  suitable.  Young  children  should  have  their  bath  in  the  morning,  asu 
if  they  are  under  two  years  may  take  it  after  their  first  meal.  A  child  sbos!: 
never  be  given  a  hot  bath  in  a  very  cold  room,  and  thorough  dr^-ing  after  bathir^ 
is  of  great  importance. 

3462.  ChiUlren^s  Coinplainto.— Where  the  nurse  has  the  entire  chars? 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  mother  is  too  much  occupied  to  do  more  than  pay  a  dailj 
visit  to  it,  it  IS  desirable  that  she  is  a  person  of  observation,  and  possess  sosyt 
acquaintance  with  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  as  also  with  such  simple 
remedies  as  may  be  useful  before  a  medical  attendant  can  be  procured,  or  whs-e 
such  attendance  is  not  considered  necessary.  Ail  these  little  ailments  are 
preceded  by  symptoms  so  minute  as  to  be  only  perceptible  to  close  observatksi ; 
such  as  twitching  of  the  brows,  restless  sleep,  grinding  the  gums,  and.  in  son^ 
inflammatory  diseases,  even  to  the  child  abstaining  from  crying,  from  fear  of  the 
increased  pain  produced  by  the  movement.  Dentition,  or  cutting  the  teeth,  is 
attended  with  many  of  these  symptoms.  Measles,  thrush,  scarlatina,  croap, 
whooping-cough,  and  other  childish  complaints,  are  all  preceded  by  well-knova 
symptoms,  which  may  be  alleviated  and  rendered  less  virulent  by  simple 
remedies  instantaneously  applied. 

3463.  J}entition  is  usually  the  first  serious  trouble,  bringing  many  other 
disorders  in  its  train.  The  symptoms  are  most  perceptible  to  the  mother: 
the  child  sucks  feebly,  and  with  gums  hot.  inflamed,  and  swollen.  In  this  case. 
relief  is  yielded  by  rubbing  them  from  time  to  time.  Selfish  and  thoughtless 
nurses,  and  mothers  too.  sometimes  give  cordials  and  sleeping-draughts,  whose 
effects  are  too  well  known.  Teething  and  other  complaints  of  children  are  treated 
of  in  "  The  Doctor.'* 

3464.  Convulsion  Fits  sometimes  follow  the  feverish  restlessness  produced 

by  these  causes  :  in  which  case  a  Ikx 
bath  should  be  administered  without 
delay,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  bodj 
rubbed,  the  bath  being  as  hot  as  ix 
can  be  without  scalding  the  tendo- 
skin;  at  the  same  time  the  doctor 
should  be  sent  for  immediately,  kf 

j^  no  nurse  should  administer  medidiie 

in  this  case,  unless  the  fits  have  beea 
repeated,  and  the  doctor  has  left  directions  with  her  how  to  act. 

3465.  Croftp  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  diseases  of  childhood :  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hoarse,  croaking,  ringing  cough,  and  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and 
most  so  in  strong,  robust  children.  A  verj'  hot  bath  should  be  instantly  ad- 
ministered, followed  by  an  emetic,  either  in  the  form  of  tartar-emetic,  cronp- 
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powder,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha,  wrapping  the  body  warmly  up  in  flannel 
after  the  bath.  The  slightest  delay  in  administering  the  bath,  or  the  emetic,  may 
be  fatal ;  hence  the  importance  of  nurses  about  very  young  children  being 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms. 

3466.  WJiOOping  Cough  is  generally  preceeded  by  the  moaning  noise 
during  sleep,  which  even  adults  threatened  with  the  disorder  cannot  avoid ;  it  is 
followed  by  violent  fits  of  coughing,  which  little  cau  be  done  to  relieve.  A  child 
attacked  by  this  disorder  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fresh,  pure 
air,  but  out  of  draughts,  and  kept  warm,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  nourishing 
food.  Many  fatal  diseases  flow  from  this  scourge  of  childnood,  and  a  change 
to  purer. air,  if  possible,  should  follow  convalescence. 

3467.  Womns  are  the  torment  of  some  children ;  the  symptoms  are,  an 
unnatural  craving  for  food,  even  after  a  full  meal ;  costiveness,  suddenly  followed 
by  the  reverse ;  fetid  breath,  a  livid  circle  under  the  eyes,  enlarged  abdomen,  and 
picking  the  nose ;  for  which  the  remedies  must  be  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  but 
sugar  preserves  and  green  vegetables  must  be  avoided  in  the  diet. 

3468.  iJtiilbains  are  most  irritating  to  children.  The  following  is  an  in- 
fallible cure  for*  unbroken  chilblains: — Hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  J  ounce; 
hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted,  30  drops ;  camphor  water,  6  ounces.  This  chilblain 
lotion  cures  mild  cases  by  one  application.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  should  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  A  responsible  person  should  apply  it  to  the  feet  of 
children.    This  must  not  be  applied  to  broken  chilblains. 

3469.  Measles  and  Scarlatina  much  resemble  each  other  in  their  early 
sts^^es:  headache,  restlessness,  and  fretfulness  are  the  symptoms  of  both. 
Shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  a  hot  skin ;  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  accompanied 
by  sickness,  and,  in  severe  cases,  sore  throat ;  pain  about  the  jaws,  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  running  at  the  eyes,  which  become  red  and  inflamed,  while  the  face 
is  hot  and  flushed,  often  distinguish  scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  mild  form.  While  the  case  is  doubtful,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  spirit  of 
nitre  diluted  in  water,  given  at  bed-time,  will  throw  the  child  into  a  gentle 
perspiration,  and  will  bring  out  the  rash  in  either  case.  In  measles,  this  ap- 
pears first  on  the  face ;  in  scarlatina,  on  the  chest ;  and,  in  both  cases,  a  doctor 
should  be  called  in.  In  scarlatina,  tartar-emetic  powder  or  ipecacuanha  may 
be  administered  in  the  meantime. 

3470.  Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  clean  utensilSf  and  frequent  washing 
of  the  person,  both  of  nurse  and  children,  are  even  more  necessary  in  the 
nursery  than  in  either  drawing-room  or  sick-room,  inasmuch  as  the  delicate 
organs  of  childhood  are  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  smells  and  vapours 
than  adults.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  conclude  this  brief  notice  of 
the  duties  of  a  nursemaid  by  an  extract  from  Florence  Nightingale's  admirable 
'•  Notes  on  Nursing."    Referring  to  children,  she  says : — 

"They  are  inucli  more  sasceptible  than  grown  people  to  all  noxious  influences.  They  are 
affected  by  the  same  things,  but  much  more  aoickly  and  seriously ;  by  want  of  fresh  air,  of  proper 
warmth:  want  of  cleanliness  in  house,  clothes,  bedding,  or  body;  by  improper  food,  want  of 
punctuality,  by  dulness,  by  want  of  light,  by  too  much  or  too  little  covering  in  bed  or  when  up." 
And  all  this  in  health ;  and  then  she  quotes  a  passage  from  a  lecture  on  sudden  deaths  in  infancy, 
to  show  the  importance  of  careful  nursing  of  children: — '*  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  when 
death  suddenly  befalls  the  infant  or  young  child  it  is  an  accident;  it  is  not  a  necessary,  inevitable 
result  of  any  disease.  That  which  is  known  to  injure  children  most  seriously  is  foul  air ;  keeping 
the  rooms  where  they  sleep  closely  shut  up  is  destruction  to  them  ;  and,  if  the  child's  breathing 
be  disordered  by  disease,  a  few  hours  only  of  such  foul  air  may  endanger  its  life,  even  where  no 
inconvenience  is  felt  bv  grown*up  parsons  in  the  room."  "  Don't  treat  vour  children  like  sick," 
she  sums  up;  "  don*t  dose  them  with  tea.    Let  them  eat  meat  and  drink  milk,  or  half  a  glass  of 
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lll^t  beer.  Give  them  fresh,  light,  soxmj,  and  open  rooms,  cool  bedrooms,  plenty  of  oi2t-4c-6r 
exercise,  iacing  even  the  col(L  tnd  wind^  and  weather,  in  sufficiently  warm  clo^es,-and  «ith 
sufficient  exercise,  plenty  ol  amusements  and  play ;  more  liberty,  and  less  schooHngi  ^sA 
cramming,  and  traming ;  more  attention  to  food«  and  less  to  physic.*' 


THE  MONTHLY  KTJRSS. 

3471.  Tlie  choice  of  a  tnontMy  nurse  is  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  in 'the  case  of  a  young  mother  with  her  first  child,  it  would  be  well  for  her 
to  seek  advice  and  counsel  from  her  more  experienced  relatives  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  engaging  a  monthly  ^norse  in  good 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as,  if  she  be  competait 
and  clever,  her  services  will  be  sought  months  beforehand ; 
a  good  nurse  having  seldom  much  of  her  time  disengaged. 
There  are  some  qualifications  which  it  is  evident  the  nurx 
should  possess :  she  should  be  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy 
in  her  person ;  honest,  sober,  and  noiseless  in  her  nufve- 
ments ;  should  possess  a  natural  love  for  cbaldren,  and  have 
a  strong  nerve  in  case  of  emergencies.  Snuff-taking  and 
spirit-drinking  must  not  be  included  in  her  habits;  ixt 
these  are  happily  much  less  frequent  than  they  were  in 
former  days: 

Receiving,  as  she  often  will,  instructions  from  the  doctor, 
she  should  bear  these  in  mind.':  and  carefully  carry  theis 
out.  In  those  instances  where  she  does  not  feel  herself 
sufficiently  informed,  she  should  ask  advice  from  themedica/ 
man,  and  not  take  upon  herself  to  administer  medicines, 
&c.,  without  his  knowledge. 

A  monthly  nurse  should  be  between  30  and  so  years  oi 
age,  snfficiendy  old  to  have  had  a  Kttle  experience,  and  jet 
not  too  old  or  infirm  to  be  able  to  perform  various  duties  requiring  strength  and 
bodily  vigour.  She  should  be  able  to  wake  the  moment  she  is  called— at  ao/ 
hour  of  the  night,  that  the  mother  or  child  may  have  their  wants  immediatdj 
attended  to.  Good  temper,  united  to  a 
kind  and  gentle  disposition,  is  indispens- 
able; and,  although  the  nurse  will  fre- 
quently have  much  to  endure  from  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  invalid,  she 
should  make  allowances  for  these,  and 
command  her  temper,  at  the  same  time 
exerting  her  authority  when  it  is  neces 
sary. 

3472.  Tlie  duties  of  Vie  monthly 
nurse  in  the  way  of  cleaning  and  dust- 
ing her  lady's  room,  depends  entirely  on 
ithe  establishment  that   is  kept.     Where  milk'sauckpan. 
it  here  are  plenty  of  servants,  the  nurse,  of 

course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  attend  on  her  patient,  and  ring  the  bell 
for  anything  she  may  require.  Where  the  number  of  domestics  is  limited,  she 
should  not  mind  keeping  her  room  in  order ;  that  is  to  say.  sweeping  and  dusting 
it  every  morning.  If  fires  be  necessary,  the  housemaid  should  always  dean  the 
grate,  and  do  all  that  is  wanted  in  that  way,  as  this,  being  rather  dirty  work,  wooM 
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BABY*S  BASKET. 


soil  the  nurse's  dress  and  unfit  her  to  approach  the  bed.  or  take  the  infant  with* 
out  soiling  its  clothes.  In 
small  establishments,  too, 
the  nurse  should  herself 
'fetch  things  she  may  re- 
quire, and  not  ring  every 
time  she  wants  anything; 
and  she  must,  of  course, 
not  leave  her  invalid  un- 
less she  sees  everything  is 
comfortable;  and  then  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  When 
downstairs,  and  in  com^ 
pany  with  the  other  ser- 
vants, the  nurse  should  not 
repeat  what  she  may  have 
heard  in  her  lady's  room, 
as  much  mischief  may  be 
done  by  a  gossiping  nurse. 
As  in  most  nouses  the 
monthly  nurse  is  usually 
sent  for  a  few  days  before 
her  services  may  be  re- 
quired, she  should  see  that 
all  is  in  readiness;  that 
there  be  no  bustle  and 
hurry  at  the  time  the  con- 
finement takes  place.  She 
should  keep  two  pairs  of  sheets  thoroughly  aired,  as  well  as  night-dresses, 
flannels,  &c.  &c.  All  the  things  which  will  be  required  to  dress  the  baby 
the  first  time  should  be  laid  in  the  basket  in  readiness,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  put  on;  as  well  as  scissors,  thread,  a  few  pieces  of  soft 
linen  rag  and  two  or  three  flannel  squares.  If  a  berceaunette  is  to  be  used 
immediately,  the  nurse  should  ascertain  that  the  mattresses,  pillow,  &c.,  are 
all  w^l  aired ;  and  if  not  already  done  before  she  arrives,  she  should  assist 
in  covering  and  trimming  it,  ready  for  the  little  occupant.    A  monthly  nurse 

should  be  handy  at  her  needle,  as,  if  she  is 
m  ihe  house  some  time  before  the  baby  is 
bom.  she  will  require  some  work  of  this 
sort  to  occupy  her  time. 

3473.  Cleanliness  and  neatness^ 

^A  nurse  should  endeavQur  to  keep  her 
room  as  cheerful  as  possible,  and  always 
keep  it  clean  and  tidy.  She  should  empty 
the  chamber  utensils  as  soon  as  used,  and 
on  no  account  put  things  under  the  bed. 
Soiled  baby's  napkins  should  be  rolled  up  and 
put  into  a  pan,  when  they  should  be  washed 
Eiiir  every  morning,  and  hung  out  to  dry; 
ihLy  are  then  in  a  fit  state  to  send  to  the 
laundress ;  and  should,  on  no  account,  be 
left  dirty,  but  done  every  morning  in  this 
way.  The  bedroom  should  be  kept  rather 
dark,  particularly  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days ;  of  a  regular  temperature,  and 
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as  free  as  possible  from  draughts,  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated  and  free  froQ 
unpleasant  smells. 

3474.  The  infant  during  the  month  must  not  be  exposed  to  strong 
light,  or  much  air ;  and  in  carrying  it  about  tk 
passages,  stairs,  &c. ,  the  nurse  should  always  have  its 
head-flannel  on,  to  protect  the  eyes  and  ears  frtjm  the 
currents  of  air.  For  the  management  of  children,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  our  '•  House  and  Home 
Books,"  No.  2 ;  and  we  need  only  say  that  a  good 
nurse  should  understand  the  symptoms  of  various  ills 
incident  to  this  period,  as,  in  all  cases,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  As  young  mothers  with  their  fint 
baby  are  very  often  much  troubled  at  first  with  their 
breasts,  the  nurse  should  understand  the  art  of  empty- 
ing them  by  suction,  or  some  other  contrivance,  li 
the  breasts  are  kept  well-drawn,  there  will  be  but  little 
*  danger  of  inflammation ;  and  as  the  infant  at  first  can. 
not  take  all  that  is  necessary,  something  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  inflammation  down.  This  is  one  of  the 
NIGHT  LAMP.  greatest  diflBiculties  a  nurse  has  to  contend  with,  and  ^^ 

only  advise  her  to  be  very  persevering,  to  rub  the  breasts  well,  and  to  let  the  infant 
suck  as  soon  and  as  often  as  possible,  until  they  are  in  proper  order. 


THE    WET    NURSE. 

3475.  Duty  of  the  Mother.— Unless  prevented  by  illness  or  inability,  a 
mother  should  nurse  her  child  herself.  A  woman,  no  matter  to  what  rank  she 
belongs,  with  health,  strength  and  time  to  devote  to  her  child,  should  not  shrini: 
from  performing  the  most  natural  of  maternal  functions,  for  by  not  doing  so  she 
certainly  risks  the  child's  health,  and  perhaps  her  own.  If,  however,  she  be 
unable  to  nurse  her  child,  it  is  better  to  bring  it  up  upon  cow's  or  goat's  milk  thaft 
to  engage  a  hired  nurse ;  many  children  thriving  equally  well  upon  good  milk 
from  either  animal  as  upon  their  natural  food.  It  is  seldom  that  doctors  think  it 
necessary  in  these  days  to  advise  the  employment  of  a  wet  nurse,  although  in 
some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ofler  a  few 
hints  to  the  mothers  who  have  to  engage  them  for  their  children. 

3476.  The  Wet  JSTwr^c— We  are  aware  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  ladies,  there  is  no  domestic  theme,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  married 
lives,  more  fraught  with  vexation  and  disquietude  than  that  ever-fruitful  source 
of  annoyance,  *•  the  Wet-Nurse;"  but.  we  believe,  there  are  thousands  of 
excellent  wives  and  mothers  who  pass  through  life  without  even  a  temporary 
embroglio  in  the  kitchen,  or  sufiering  a  state  of  moral  hectic  the  whole  time  of  a 
nurse's  empire  in  the  nursery  or  bedroom.  Our  own  experience  goes  to  pnne. 
that  although  many  unqualified  persons  palm  themselves  ofi*  on  ladies  as  fully 
competent  for  the  duties  they  so  rashly  and  dishonestly  undertake  to  4)erfonn, 
and  thus  expose  themselves  to  ill-will  and  merited  censure,  there  are  still  v^' 
many  fully  equal  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  what  they  undertake ;  and  if  they 
do  not  in  every  case  give  entire  satisfaction,  some  of  the  fault— and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  of  it—may  be  honestly  placed  to  the  account  of  the  ladies  them- 
selves, who,  in  many  instances,  are  so  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  their  own 
method  of  performing  everything,  as  to  insist  upon  the, adoption  of  thtir  system 
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in  preference  to  that  of  the  nurse,  whose  plan  is  probably  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive forethought,  and  rendered  perfect  in  all  its  details  by  an  ample  experience. 
In  all  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  should  remember  with  gentleness  the 
order  of  society  from  which  our  nurses  are  drawn ;  and  that  those  who  make 
their  duty  a  study,  and  are  termed  professional  nurses,  have  much  to  endure 
from  the  caprice  and  egotism  of  their  employers ;  while  others  are  driven  to  the 
occupation  from  the  laudable  motive  of  feeding  their  own  children,  and  who,  in 
fulfilling  that  object  are  too  often  both  selfish  and  sensual,  performing,  without 
further  interest  than  is  consistent  with  their  own  advantage  the  routine  of 
customary  duties.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  nurses— the  nurse  for  the 
mother  and  the  nurse  for  the  child,  or,  the  monthly  and  the  wet-nurse.  Of  the 
former  we  have  already  spoken,  and  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  duties  of 
the  latter,  and  add  some  suggestions  as  to  her  age,  physical  health  and  moral 
conduct,  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  as  far  as  the  charge  entrusted  to  her 
is  concerned,  and  therefore  demanding  some  special  remarks. 

3477.  State  of  HetEltiu—The  age,  if  possible,  should  not  be  less  than 
twenty  nor  exc^d  thirty  years,  with  the  health  sound  in  every  respect,  and  the 
body  free  from  all  eruptive  disease  or  local  blemish.  The  best  evidence  of  a 
sound  state  of  health  will  be  found  in  the  woman's  clear  open  countenance,  the 
ruddy  hue  of  the  skin,  the  full,  round  and  elastic  state  of  the  breasts,  and 
especially  in  the  erectile,  firm  condition  of  the  nipple,  which,  in  all  unhealthy 
states  of  the  body,  is  pendulous,  flabby  and  relaxed ;  in  which  case,  the  milk  is 
sure  to  be  imperfect  in  its  organization,  and,  consequently,  deficient  in  its  nutrient 

? qualities.  Appetite  is  another  indication  of  health  in  the  suckling-nurse  or  mother ; 
or  it  is  impossible  a  woman  can  feed  her  child  without  having  a  corresponding 
appetite ;  and  though  inordinate  craving  for  food  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary, a  natural  vigour  should  he  experienced  at  meal-times,  and  the  food  taken 
should  be  anticipated  and  enjoyed.  Besides  her  health,  the  moral  state  of  the 
nurse  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  or  that  mental  discipline  or  principle  of  conduct 
which  would  deter  the  nurse  from  at  any  time  gratifying  her  own  pleasures  and 
appetites  at  the  cost  or  suffering  of  her  infant  charge. 

3478.  17ie  conscientiousness  and  good  faith  that  would  prevent  a 
nurse  so  acting  are,  unfortunately,  very  rare;  and  many  nurses,  ratner  than 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  a  favourite  dish,  though  morally  certain  of  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  child,  will,  on  the  first  opportunity,  feed  with  avidity  on  fried 
meats,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  pickles,  or  other  crude  and  injurious  aliments,  in 
defiance  of  all  orders  given  or  confidence  reposed  in  their  word,  good  sense 
and  humanity.  And  when  the  infant  is  afterwards  racked  with  pain,  and  a 
night  of  disquiet  alarms  the  mother,  the  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  the  nurse, 
covering  her  dereliction  by  a  falsehood,  the  consequence  of  her  gluttony  is 
treated  as  a  disease,  and  the  poor  infant  is  dosed  for  some  days  with  medicines 
that  can  do  it  but  little  if  any  good,  and,  in  all  probability,  materially  retard 
its  physical  development.  The  selfish  nurse,  in  her  ignorance,  believes,  too, 
that  as  long  as  she  experiences  no  admonitory  symptoms  herself,  the  child 
cannot  suffer;  and  is  satisfied  that,  whatever  is  the  cause  of  its  screams  and 
plunges,  neither  she,  nor  what  she  had  eaten,  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  with 
this  flattering  assurance  at  her  heart,  she  watches  her  opportunity,  and  has 
another  luxurious  feast  off  the  proscribed  dainties,  till  the  increasing  dis- 
turbance in  the  child's  health,  or  treachery  from  the  kitchen,  opens  the  eyes 
of  mother  and  doctor  to  the  nurse's  unprincipled  conduct.  In  all  such  cases 
the  infant  should  be  spared  the  infliction  of  medicine,  and,  as  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective to  herself;  and  relief  to  her  charge,  a  good  sound  dose  administered  o  the 
nurse. 
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3479.  The  IHet  of  tfi>e  Wet-Nurse*— The  BiA  point  of  importance  is 

to  fix  early  and  definite  hours  for  every  moil ;  and  the  mother  should  see  that 
no  cause  is  ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  punctuality.  The  food  itself 
should  be  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  simple.  Boiled  or  roast  meat,  with 
bread  and  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  piece  of  aago,  rice,  or  tapioza  podding, 
should  constitute  the  dinner,  the  only  meal  that  requires  special  comment ;  broths, 
green  vegetables,  and  all  acid  or  ssut  foods  must  be  avoided.  Fresh  fish,  onoe 
or  twice  a  week,  may  be  taken ;  but  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  nutritions  to  be  often 
used  as  a  meal.  If  the  dinner  is  taken  early — at  one  o'clock — there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  luncheon,  which  too-often^  to  the  injury  of  the  child,  is  made  the 
cover  for  a  first  dinner.  Half  a  pint  of  stout,  with  a  Reading  biscnit,  at  eksns 
o'clock,  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  between  breakfast  at  eight,  and  a  good 
dinner,  with  a  pint  of  porter,  at  one  o'clock.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  half  a  pint  of  stout,  with  another  biscuit,  may  be  taken ;  and  for  supper, 
at  ten  or  half-past,  a  pint  of  porter,  with  a  slice  of  toast  or  a  small  amonnt  of 
bread  and  cheese,  may  conclude  the  feeding  for  the  day.  Animal  food  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  quite  sufficient.  All  spirits,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  should 
be  avoided ;  and  wine  is  still  more  seldom  needed.  With  a  due  quantity  of 
plain,  digestible  food,  and  the  proportion  of  stout  and  porter  ordered,  with  early 
hours  and  regularity,  the  nurse  will  not  only  be  strong  and  healthy  herself,  but 
fully  capable  of  rearing  a  child  in  health  and  strength.  There  are  two  points  all 
mothers,  who  are  obliged  to  employ  wet-nurses,  should  remember  and  be  on  their 
guard  against.  The  first  is,  never  to  allow  a  nnrse  to  give  medicine  to  the 
infant  on  her  own  authority ;  many  have  such  an  infatuat^  idea  of  the  JUsltsf 
excelUna  of  castor-oil,  that  they  would  administer  a  dose  of  this  disgnstinf  grease 
twice  a  week,  and  think  they  liad  done  a  meritorious  service  to  the  child.  The 
next  point  is,  to  watch  carefully  that  to  insure  a  night's  sleep  for  herself,  she 
does  not  dose  the  infant  with  syrup  of  poppies,  or  some  narcotic  potion,  to  insore 
tranquillity  to  the  one  and  give  the  opportunity  of  sleep  to  the  other.  The  fact  that 
■cores  of  nurses  keep  secret  bottles  of  these  deadly  syrups,  for  the  purpose  of 
stilling  their  charges,  is  notorious ;  and  that  many  use  thean  to  a  fearful  extern 
is  patent  to  all.  It  therefore  behoves  the  mother,  while  obliged  to  trust  to  a 
nurse,  to  use  her  best  discretion  to  guard  her  child  from  the  unprincipled  treat- 
ment of  the  person  she  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  and  trust :  and 
to  remember,  in  all  cases,  rather  than  resort  to  castor-oil  or  sedatives,  to  coO' 
suit  a  medical  man  for  her  infant  in  preference  to  follo\ving  the  counsel  of  her 
nurse. 
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3480.  Sick  yursinff^— AW  women  are  likely,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 

to  be  called  on  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  sick-nurse,  and  should  prepare  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  by  observation  and  reading,  for  the  occasion  wbeo 
they  may  be  required  to  fulfil  the  office.  The  main  requirements  are  good- 
temper,  compassion  for  suffering,  sympathy  with  suffisrers,  which  most  womeo 
worthy  of  the  name  possess,  neat-handedness,  quiet  manners,  love  of  order,  and 
cleanliness.  With  these  (Qualifications  there  will  be  very  little  to  be  wished  for; 
the  desire  to  relieve  suffenng  will  inspire  a  thousand  little  attritions,  and  sur- 
mount the  disgusts  which  some  of  ths  offices  attending  the  sick-room  are  apt  to 
create.  Where  serious  illness  visits  a  hous^old,  and  protract^  nursing  is 
likely  to  become  necessary,  a  professional  nurse  will  probably  be  engaged  who 
has  been  trained  to  its  duties  ;  but  in  some  families,  and  those  not  a  few  let  as 
hope,  the  ladies  of  the  family  would  oppose  such  an  arrangement  as  a  failure  of 
duty  on  their  part.    There  is,  besides,  even  when  a  professional  nurse  is  uh^ 
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mately  called  in,  a  period  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  while  disease  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped itself,  when  the  patient  must  be  attended  to ;  and,  in  these  cases,  some  of 
the  female  servants  of  the  establishment  must  give  their  attendance  in  the  sick- 
room. There  are,  also,  slight  attacks  of  cold,  influenza,  and  accidents  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  to  which  all  are  subject,  where  domestic  nursing  becomes  a  necessity ; 
where  disease,  though  unattended  with  danger,  is  nevertheless  accompanied  by 
the  nervous  irritation  incident  to  illness,  and  when  all  the  attention  of  the 
domestic  nurse  becomes  necessary. 

3481.  Professional  nurses  need  not  only  the  qualifications  already 
named  in  addition  to  their  training :  they  should  be  physically  strong,  have  good 
health,  nerves  well  under  control,  andrbe  sure  that  nursing  to  them  is  a  congenial 
occupation.  What  a  friend  or  relative  can  do  for  one  she 
holds  dear  in  the  time  of  sickness,  the  taxing  of  strength,  the 
loss  of  sleep  that  she  makes  light  of  in  such  a  case,  is  no  proof 
that  she  is  fitted  for  the  post  of  a  professional  nurse.  The  very 
self-sacrifice  is  against  this,  for  a  nurse  must  do  what  she  does 
in  a  business-like  way,  she  must  not  over-fatigue  herself,  should 
eat,  drink  and  sleep  well,  and  take  regular  exercise ;  while  it 
should  not  be  (as  it  is  so  often  to  the  amateur)  actual  suffering 
to  see  pain  inflicted  when  it  is  necessary  that  any  operation  be 
performed.  She  should  be,  like  the  surgeon,  able  to  think  of 
the  future  good  instead  of  the  present  suffering. 

To  some  nervous,  highly  organised  persons  this  would  be 
impossible,  and  they  are  therefore  unsuited  for  nursing  as  a 
business,  although  they  may  be  the  most  devoted  and  patient 
attendants  upon  those  they  love. 

3462.  In  the  first  stage  of  sickness^  while  doubt 
and  a  little  perplexity  hang  over  the  household  as  to  the  y„,  sick-nurse,  i 
nature  of  the  sickness,  there  are  some  things  about  which  no 
doubts  exist ;  the  patient's  room  must  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  and 
arrangements  made  for  proper  attendance ;  for  the  first  canon  of  nursing,  ac- 
cording to  Florence  Nightingale,  its  apostle,  is  to  "keep  the  air  the  patient 
breathes  as  pure  as  the  external  air,  without  chilling  him."  This  can  be  done 
without  any  preparation  which  might  alarm  the  patient ;  with  proper  windows, 
open  fireplaces,  and  a  supply  of  fuel,  the  room  may  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  outside, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  suitable  for  the  patient's  state. 

3483.  Arrangeinent  of  the  5f<cA>room.— Windows  must  be  oppned 
from  above,  and  not  from  below,   and  draughts  avoided ;   cool  air  admitted 

beneath  the  patient's  head  chills  the  lower 

strata  and  the  floor.    The  careful  nurse  will 

keep  the- door  shut  when  the  window  is  open  ; 

she  will  also  take  care  that  the  patient  is  not 

placed  between  the  door  and  the  open  window, 

nor  between  the  open  fire-place  and  the  vdndow. 

If  confined  to  bed,  she  will  see  that  the  bed  is 

placed  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated  part  of  the 

room,  but  out  of  the  current  of  air  which  is 

produced  by  the  momentary  opening  of  doors, 

BATH.  as  well  as  out  of  the  line  of  draught  between 

the  window  and  the  open  chimney,  and  that 

the  temperature  of  the  room  is  kept  about  '6^.    Where  it  is  necessary  to  admit 

air  by  tne  door,  the  windows  should  be  closed ;  but  there  are  few  circumstances 

in  which  good  air  can  be  obtained  through  the  chamber  door ;  through  it,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  gases  generated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  are  likdy  to  be 
drawn  into  the  invalid's  chamber.  These  precautions  taken,  and  plain  nourish- 
ing diet,  such  as  the  patient  desires,  furnished,  probably  little  more  can  b« 
done,  unless  more  serious  symptoms  present  themselves;  in  which  case  medka! 
advice  will  be  sought. 

3484.  Fell f//«fioll.— Under  no  circumstances  is  ventilation  of  the  sick- 
room so  essential  as  in  cases  of  febrile  diseases,  usually  considered  infectioes; 
such  as  typhus  and  puerperal  fevers,  influenza,  whooping-cough,  small -pox  md 
chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  er>'sipelas ;   all   these  are   considered 

communicable     throii*:^ 
the  air ;  but  there  is  htild 
danger  of  infection  bein^ 
thus  commiinicated,  pro- 
vided the   room  is  kept 
thoroughly       ventilated- 
On  the  contrary,  i£  tha 
essential     be    neglected, 
the  power  of  infecticsi  is 
greatly     increased    ai^i 
concentrated  in  the  cca- 
fined  and  impure  air .  k 
settles  upon  ^the  cloths 
of   the    attendants    az^ 
visitors,  especially  wboe 
thev  are  of  wool,  and 
is   uequently   commmii- 
cated  to  other  families 
in  this  manner.     The  comfort  of  fe\'erish  patients,  and  indeed  of  most  sick  pa- 
sons,  is  greatly  increased   by  being   sponged  with  .tepid  water  in  which  cam- 
phorated spirit  is  dropped.     A  teaspoonful  shonld  be  poured  into  a  quart  d 
water,   and   a  patient  may  be  sponged  every  two  hours,   in   waim  weadier. 
"It  is  another  fallacy,**  says    Florence   Nightingale,   "to  suppose   that  night 
air  is  injurious;  a  great  authority  told  me  that,  in  London,  the  air  is  nerer 
so  good  as  after  ten  o'clock,  when  smoke  has  diminished ;  but  then  it  must  be 
air  from  without,  not  within,  and  not  air  vitiated  by  gaseous  airs.*'     *•  A  great 
fallacy  prevails  also,"  she  says,  in  another  section,  "  about  flowers  poisoning  the 
air  of  the  sick-roora  :  no  one  ever  saw  them  over-crowding  the  sick-room ;  hot,  if 
they  did,  they  actually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  off"  oxygen."     Cut  flowers 
also  decompose  water,  and  produce  oxygen  gas.     Lilies,  andf  some  other  very 
odorous  plants,  may  perhaps  give  out  smells  unsuited  to  a  close  room,  while  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sick-room  should  always  be  fresh  and  natural. 

3485.  Atmosphere  of  the  SicJc  JBooim— Under  all  circumstances  it 
should  be  kept  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  open  air,  while  the  temperatore 
is  kept  up  by  artificial  heat,  taking  care  that  the  fire  bums  clear,  and  gives 
out  no  smoke  into  the  room ;  that  the  room  is  perfectly  clean,  wip^  ov& 
with  a  damp  cloth  every  day,  if  boarded;  and  swept,  after  sprinkling  with 
damp  tea-leaves,  or  other  aromatic  leaves,  if  carpeted  ;  that  all  utensils  are 
emptied  and  cleaned  as  soon  as  used,  and  not  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  "  A  slop-pail,"  Miss  Nightingale  says,  "  should  never  entff  a 
sick-room  ;  everything  should  be  carried  direct  to  the  water-closet,  emptied  there, 
and  brought  up  clean  ;  in  the  best  hospitals  the  slop-pail  is  unknown."  *'I  do 
not  approve,"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  ''of  making  housemaids  of  nurses,  that 
would  be  waste  of  means  ;  but  I  have  seen  surgical  sisters,  women  whose  haxids 
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vrere  worth  to  them  two  or  three  guineas  a  week,  down  on  their  knees,  scouring 
a  room  or  hut,  because  they  thought  it  was  not^fit  for  their  patients ;  these 
women  had  the  true  nurse-spirit."  Bad  smells  are  sometimes  met  by  sprinkling 
a  little  liquid  chloride  of  lime  on  the  floor ;  fumigation  by  burning  pastiles  is  also 
a  common  expedient  for  the  purification  of  the  sick-room.  They  are  useful,  but 
only  in  the  sense  hinted  at  by  the  medical  lecturer,  who  commenced  his  lecture 
thus : — "  Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are  of  essential  importance ;  they  make  so 
abominable  a  smell,  that  they  compel  you  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  fresh 
air."  In  this  sense  they  are  useful,  but  ineffectual  unless  the  cause  be  removed, 
and  fresh  air  admitted. 

3486.  The  sick-TOOfn  shotUd  be  quiet :  no  talking,  no  gossiping,  and 
above  all.  no  whispering— this  is  absolute  cruelty  to  the  patient ;  he  thinks  his 
complaint  the  subject,  and  strains  his  ear  painfully  to  catch  the  sound.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  speak,  let  it  be  distinctly  and  clearly  so  that  the  patient  mav 
hear  what  is  said.  It  is  not  expedient  to  speak  of  him  or  his  case,  but  avoid  all 
appearance  of  mystery.  No  rustling  of  dresses,  nor  creaking  shoes  either ;  where 
the  carpets  are  taken  up,  the  nurse  should  wear  shoes  of  list,  or  some  other 
noiseless  material,  and  her  dress  should  be  of  soft  texture  that  does  not  rustle. 
Miss  Nightingale  denounces  crinoline,  and  quotes  Lord 
Melbourne  on  the  subject  of  women  in  the  sick-room, 
who  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  men  about  me,  when 
ill,  than  women ;  it  requires  very  strong  health  to  put 
up  with  women."  Ungrateful  man  1  but  absolute  quiet 
is  necessary  in  the  sick-room.  Instead  of  a  coal- 
scuttle a  basket  should  be  used,  filled  with  convenient 
sized  pieces  that  can  be  put  upon  the  fire  with  the 
hand,  while  a  stick  might  take  the  place  of  a  poker,  and 
thus  save  a  great  deal  of  noise  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  up  the  fire. 

Take  from  the  room  if  there  be  any  superfluous 
articles  of  furniture,  boxes,  Ac. ,  and  let  the  sick-room 
be  as  free  as  possible  so  that  its  cleansing  and  sweeping  wversiblh  or  •«  potsdam" 
will  occupy  less  time.  caffetikrb. 

In  the  case  of  infectious  disease,  move  things  only  into  an  unused  room,  where 
they  can  later  on  be  disinfected. 

An  extra  room  adjoining  the  sick-room  is  invaluable  to  a  good  nurse,  for  here, 
if  it  be  warm  weather,  she  can,  if  necessary,  have  a  fire,  can  air  linen,  wash  up 
any  plates,  glasses,  &c. ,  and  do  a  hundred  and  one  little  duties  she  would  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  perform  in  the  sick-room,  thus  saving,  it  may  be,  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  patient,  and  being  able  to  keep  the  sick-room  as  it  should  be  kept, 
free  from  noise  or  litter  of  any  sort. 

Never  let  the  patient  be  waked  out  of  his  first  sleep  by  noise,  never  roused  by 
anything  like  a  surprise.  Always  sit  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the  patient  has 
you  in  view,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  turn  in  speaking  to  you. 
Never  keep  a  patient  standing ;  never  speak  to  one  while  moving.  Never  lean 
on  the  sick-bed.  Above  all,  be  calm  and  decisive  with  the  patient,  and  prevent 
ail  noises  over-head. 

3487.  The  Sick-Bed.— A  careful  nurse,  when  aj>atient  leaves  his  bed,  will 
open  the  sheets  wide,  and  throw  the  sheets  back  so  as  to  thoroughly  air  the  bed. 
Sne  will  avoid  drying  or  airing  anything  damp  in  the  sick-room.  A  small  bed, 
or  rather  a  narrow  one,  is  best  for  an  invalid,  for  if  he  has  to  be  moved  it  is  far 
easier  for  the  nurse  to  manage  it  than  on  a  wide  one.  A  mattress  is  better  than 
a  feather  bed. 
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34BS,InvaUd'B  JPocMi.--*  'Patients,"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  "aresomeoE^ 
starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  irom  want  of  attention  to  the  waj^  wiiich  w: 
ntake  it  possible  for  them  to  tatke  food.  A  spoonfai  of  beef-tea,  or  arrowroot  n 
«wiiie,  or  some  other  light  nourishing  diet,  ^oold  be  given  constantly,  ks  -: 
patient's  stomach  wiU  reject  largoanpplies.  In  very  weak  patients  there  is  o^.- 
a  nervous  difi&ulty  in  swallowing,)  which  is  much  increased  if  food  is  not  rc: 
and  presented  at  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted :  the  nurse  should  be  al^ 
discriminate,  and  know  when  this  moment  is  approachiog.'* 

Never  bring  a  large  plateful^.to  aa.iaTalid  ;  let  it  be,  if  anything,  rather  i£ 
than  more  tham  jou  think  he  will  take,  a  little  can  easily  be  added ;  but  the  ^ 
of  much  food  will  sometimes  prevent  a  patient  taking  any. 
'  'BiQt\shitabl6   for  patients  wfll  depoii - 

some  degree,  on  their  natural  likes  and  dis&s 
iwhich  the  nurse  will  do  vsell  to  acqnafm  b; 
self  with.  Beef-tea  is  useful  and  relishs: 
but  possesses  little  nourishment ;  wheo  erapc- 
'  rated,  it  presents  a  teaspoonfal  oi  soiid  ssi 
to  a  pint  of  water.  Eggs  are  not  equivals:: 
to  the  same  weight  of  meat.  Arrowroot  is  lei" 
nourishing  than  flour.  Batter  is  the  lights 
and  most  digestive  kind  of  fat.  Cream,  in  scg: 
But,  to  sum  upbwith  some  pf  Miss  Nighticpk' 
useful  maxims  — Obsexr^ion  is  the  nurse's  best  guide,  and  the  patient's  appe^.:: 
the  rule.  Half  %  pint  of  driik  is  equal  to  a  quarter  oi  a  pound  of  meat.  Beef^ 
is  the  least  nourishing  food  administered  to  the  sick ;  aad  tea  and  cofifee,  she  thisb 
are  both  too  much  excluded  firom  the  sick-room. 

3489.  A  nurse's  dr,ess  should  be  of  some  washing  material  that  Delther 
rustles  nor  crackles ;  her  ^ho^  shoul^  'he  soft  ones  that  do  not  creak,  her  sker^ 
should  be  loose  enough  to  roll  back,  and  she  should  have  a  plentiful  supplj  -- 
large  white  aprons.  A  pr9£es|^oqal  nu^se  would  wear  a  neat  white  cap.  Sa&s^^^ 

ale  are  apt  to  be  impr^sed  by* trifles,' such  as  ^  black  dr^s  having  a  glocssf 
,  while  a  bright  one  has  a  cheering  effect,  and  we  ourselves  prefer  to  see  i 
pretty  pink  cotton  gown,  for  example,'  in  a  sick  room,  than  a  sombre,  1^ 
looking  que,  for,  ..besid^  t)ie 
fact  of  the  former  being 
pleasanter  ,to  the  eye,,  it  has 
the  additional  '  advantage  of 
not  carrying  infection  as  the 
woollen  gown  might. 

3490.  l>oetars'  orders 

are   never   disregarded    by   a 

nurse    worthv  ^  of  the   name. 

Should  she  by  watching  the 

case  think  any  other  treatment  or  diet  would  be  beneficial  to  the  patient  sa^ 

should  not  act  upon  her  own' opinion,  but  state  it  to  the  doctor.    Siesiocw 

always  report' to  him  any  thange  edhe  observes  in  the  patient,  which  she  shooia  ce 

watchful  to  detect.    The  hearty  co-operation  of  a  nurse  is  of  incalcolaWeceip 

toadector. 

3491.  ConwUescence^'^ln  this  stage  the  patient  is  often  more  diic<^!^ 
manage  than  when  seriously  ilU  he  is.  more.  way>vard  and  fanciful,  inae  ^ 
X>ut  oat,  and  monL^aiiljr  iiipxesBed .  by.  his  rsorr^uBdings.  The  room  ^^^ 
made  asbright  and.':|B^y  asipaihthlQ ;  'heAbbold  hfs  tempted^  eat  what  is  v» 
for  him,  and  tenly  refused  what  would  be  detrimental.    Anything  Ibat  can  ^ 
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doii€^ to  while  away  the  long  hours  of  weakness  should  the  tried,  whether  it  pe 
reading  aloud,  or  by  the  nurse*«engaging  herself  with  some  occupation  that'  it 
Avould  be  pleasant  for  the  invalid *to  watch.  ! 

IjQ  some  of  the  rooms  of-.thattbeautiful  hospital  at  Putney,  called  Melrose 
Hall,  looking  glasses  are  so  fixea^th'at  patients'in  upper  rooms  have  a  view  of  the 
lovely  garden  brought  ^  ito  Jtheol  and  can,  without  moving  and  without  a^iy 
glare,  lie  and  watch  the  waving' tre&  and  flowers  below.  In  cases  of  long  illness, 
this  might  give  great  pleasure  to  the  sufferers  incapable  of  being  moved. 

3492. — Changing  Sheets.— There  are  several  ways  of  changing  shecits, 
but  p>erhaps  there  is  no  more  simple  and  easy  ode  than  that  we  here  illustrate, 
that  of  rolling  up  the  dirty  sheet  in;  a  narrow  roll  till  it  reaches  the  side  of  the 
patient,  treating  the  clean  sheet  in  ttie  same  way,  that  is  rolling,  it  from  end  to 
end  half  way  across.  The  clean  and- dirty  roll' are  now  laid  side  by  side,  and  a 
very  little  shifting  will  take  the  patient  over'  t^em.  when  the  dirty  sheet  can  be 
vrithdrawn  and  the  clean  one  unrollecl  and  spread  in  its  place. 

Under  sheets  for  a  sick  bed  should  be  small  ones,  only  just  large  enough  to 
tuck  in  at  the  sides,  and  should  never  be  wound  round  the  bolster. 

A  very  hard  pillow  should  be  used  as  a  foundation  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  pile  for  the  patient  to  sit  up  in  bed,  as  in  cases  of  bronchitis. 

For  a  helpless  patient  a  draw-sheet  is -often  needed^which,may  be  made.with  a 
large  sheet  folded  lengthways  to  about  a-yai;d,wide.  This  should  be  laid  across 
the  middle  of  the  bed  over  a  mackintosh,  with  one  end  reaching  only  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  the  surplus  at  the  other  formed  into  a  roll  that  can  be  unwound 
as  the  sheet  is  drawn  from  the  other  side.  Be  most  careful  to  have  this  draw- 
sheet  so  firmly  fixed  with  safety-prn^  or  by,  being  '^tked  under  the  mattress  that 
it  will  not  ruck  or  crease,  and  so  avoid  great  discomfort,  if  not  pain,  to  the  patient. 
Fresh  smooth  sheets  and  coo^  p^llow§  afford  grea^  o^mfbrt  ta  most  invalids,  and 
a  good  nurse  will  be  on  the  watch  f6r  opportunitife  ^f  *  replacing  a  pillow  and 
changing  or  smoothing  a  sheet  when  these  offices  can  be  performed  withoul 
inconveniencing  or  disturbing  her  patient. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 
RECIPES    FOR    SICK-NURSE, 


3493— BRAN    POULTICE. 

Place  the  quantity  of  bran  required,  according  to  the  size  of  iht 
poultice,  upon  the  top  of  the  boiling  water,  and  when  the  heat  has  pei^ 
trated  the  bran,  stir  it  gently  in.  Pour  oflf  the  superabundant  water,  and 
apply  the  poultice  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne. 


3494.— BREAD 

Boil  about  ^  pint  of  water  in 
this  put  2  oz.  of  stale  bread,  and  let  it  soak  for  a  few  minutes. 


POULTICE. 

a  small,  clean,  lined  saucepan.    Into 


3495— BREAD    POULTICE. 

{Anath^  Recipe.) 
Cut  a  slice  of  crumb  of  bread — ^the  size  required— out  of  a  stale 
loaf,  put  it  in  a  warmed  beisin,  and  pour  upon  it  boiling  water;  leare 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  plate  over  it,  to  soak.  Then  drain  oS  all 
the  water,  spread  the  poultice  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag  and  apply  ft  as 
hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  It  is  much  neater  and  generally  as  efficacious 
to  wrap  up  the  poultice  in  fine  muslin,  so  that  the  bread  does  not  adhere 
to  the  skin,  and  the  whole  may  be  removed  without  any  mess. 
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3496— BREAD-AND-WATER  POULTICE. 

(Aberncthey's  Plan.) 
First  scald  ont  a  basin;  then,  having  put  in  some  boiling  water, 
throw  in  coarsely-crumbled  bread,  and  cover  it  with  a  plate.  When  the 
bread  has  soaked  up  as  much  water  as  it  will  imbibe,  drain  off  tlie  remain- 
ing  water,  and  there  will  be  left  a  light  pulp.  Spread  this  a  third  of  an 
inch  thick  on  folded  linen,  and  apply  it  when  of  the  temperature  of  a  warm 
bath*    To  preserve  it  moist,  occasionally  drop  warm  water  on  it« 

3497.~LINSEED-MEAL    POULTICE. 

A  linseed  poultice  being  always  needed  hot,  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  made  so.  Put  the  meal  into  the  oven  to  heat  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  scald  out  the  basin  in  which  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  boiling 
water.  Next  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  is  needed  according  to  the 
size  of  the  poultice  required ;  then,  stirring  with  a  knife  all  the  time,  shake 
in  the  hot  meal  till  the  poultice  is  sufficiently  thick.  In  some  cases  it  is 
better  to  put  the  poultice  upon  the  skin,  when,  to  prevent  its  sticking,  it 
may  be  slightly  oiled.  A  paper  cut  rather  larger  than  the  poultice  will 
then  serve  for  spreading  it  on.  Where  it  is  preferred  that  it  should  not 
touch  the  skin,  an  old  thin  handkerchief  answers  well  for  a  wrapper,  the 
surplus  being  turned  over  at  the  back  of  the  poultice.  In  either  case  it 
should  be  covered  with  cotton- wool  and  oil-silk  to  retain  the  heat  as  long 
as  possible. 

3498.— MUSTARD  POULTICE. 

This  most  useful  application  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest, 
the  cleanest,  and  most  efficacious  for  ordinary  purposes,  we  believe  to  be 
the  following  :--Take  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  dip  it  in  boiling  water,  wring 
it  out  immediately,  and  sprinkle  one  side  of  it  with  fresh  flour  of  mustard. 
The  flannel  should,  while  being  sprinkled,  be  laid  upon  a  hot  plate,  that 
no  warmth  may  be  lost.  Another  way  of  making  a  mustard  poultice  is  by 
spreading  a  large  tablespoonful  of  mustard,  made  in  the  ordinary  way  as 
if  for  table,  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  and  warming  it  before  the  fire  when 
it  is  to  be  applied.  A  third,  and  better  plan  if  warmth  be  needed,  is  to 
make  a  common  bread  poultice  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard, 
cither  fresh  or  mixed.  It  is  frequently  desirable,  with  poultices  made 
on  either  of  the  last  two  plans,  to  place  a  piece  of  fine  musUn  or  gauze 
between  the  poultice  and  the  skin. 

3499.-MUSTARD  AND  LINSEED  POULTICE. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  dry  mustard  and  linseed-mcal  in  warm  vinegar. 
Wbeo  the  poultice  is  wanted  weak,  warm  water  may  be  used  for  the 
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vinegar ;  and  wheal  ft  is  required  very  strong,  mustard,,  with  a  very  littk 
linseed-meal,  is  to  be  mixed  with  warm'  vinegar. '  EqUal  parts- of  linseed 
and  raw  mustard  are  sometimes  used. 

3500,-FOIVIENTATIONSl: 

These  are  generaUy  used  to  effect,  in  a  part,  ihe. benefit  produced  on  the 
whole  of  the  body  by  the  bath }  to  which  a  sedative  action  is  occaskxially 
given  by  the  use  of  roots,  hecbs«  or  other  ingredients!;  the  object  being  to 
relieve  the  internal  organ,  as  the  throat,  or  muscles  round  a  joint,  by 
exciting  a  greaiter  flow  of  blobd  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  part.  As  the 
real  agent  of  relief  is  heat,;  the  fomentation  should  always  be  as  hot  as  it 
can  comfortably  be. borne,, and,  to  insure  effect,  should  be  repeated  every 
balf«hour.  Warm  fluids  are  applied  in  order  to  render  the  svirellin^  which 
accompanies  inflammation  less  painful,  by  the  greater  readiness  with  which 
the  sldn  yields  than  when  it  is  harsh  and  diy.  They  are  of  various  kinds : 
but  the  most  simple,  and  oftentimes  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  employed 
\B  *•  Warm  Water." 

3501.-HOT-WATER  FOMENTATION, 

A  great  deal  o^  the  trouble  of  wringing  out  the  flannel  can  be  saved  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  steamer  in  the  house,  into  which  it  should  be  pot 
over  boiling  water  after  being  folded'  to  the  required  si^e.  Another  plan 
is  to  damp  the  flannel  with  hot  water,  then  lay  it  on  the  register  with  z 
sheet  of  paper  above  ^nd  belcrw^  .When  turpentine  has  to  be  added, 
sprinkle  it  oi^  the  side  of  the  poultice  to  be  appHed.  Cover  the  flannd 
used  to  foment,  which  should  be  folded  four  times  thick,  with  wool  and  oil 
sUk. 

3502.-POPPY-HEAD  FOMENTATION. 

Another  kind  of  fomentation'  is  composed  of  dried  poppy-heads,  4  Q& 
Break  them  to  pieces,  empty  out  the  seeds,  put  them  into  4  pints  of  water» 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  strain  through  a  cloth  or  sieve,  axsd 
keep  the  water  for,  use.  Or,  camomile* flowers;  hemlock,  and  many  otber 
plants,  may  be  boiled,  and  t^e  part  fomented  with  the  hot  liquor,  by  means 
of  flannels  wetted  with  the  decoction. 

3503— OINTMENT  FOR  CHAPPED  HANp& 

IngredientfL — i  oz.  of  ^bitter  almonds,  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  the  yoll^ 
of  I  egg,  and  a'  littie  tinctiure  of  beizoin ; .  \o  dropft  of  oil  of  caraway. 
'  Mode.^Blanch  the  almond,-  beat  them  to  a  paste  by.  working  is 
gradually  the  oil  of  sweet  almpnds  and  the  egg,  also  the  benzoin  and  oil 
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of  caraway,  so  as  to  make  the  ointment  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream* 
Before  going  to  bed,  the  hands  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
warm  soft  water,  and  the  ointment  rubbed  well  into  them.  It  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  hands  covered  with  a  pair  of  soft  kid  gloves  while  the  oint<» 
tncnt  is  upon,  then.  Another  ointment  can  be  made  with  Goulard's 
extract,  x  fluid  drachm ;  rose-water,  i  fluid  oz. ;  spermaceti  ointment, 
2  oz.  Melt  the  ointment,  and  rub  it  up  with  the  extract  of  Goulard  * 
mixed  with  the  rose-water. 

3504.-LINIIVIENT  FOR  CHILBLAINS. 

Ingredients.— I  teaspoonful  of  flour  of  mustard,  half  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  turpentine. 

Mode. — Infuse  the  mustard  in  the  turpentine,  shake  it  well  during 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  strain  it  off  quite  clean  through  muslin*  Apply 
the  clear  liquid  to  the  chilblains  and  rub  it  well  in. 

3505— POULTICE  FOR  CHILBLAINS. 

Bake  a  common  white  turnip  and  scrape  out  the  pulp ;  mix  it  with  d 
tablespooniul  of  salad-oil,  one  of  mustard,  and  one  of  grated  horseradish. 
In  this  way  form  a  poultice  and  apply  it  to  the  chilblains  on  a  piece' 
of  linen  rag. 

3S06.-COLD    CREAM    UNGUENT. 

{Vsed  as  a  Mild  Unguent  to  Soften  the  Skin,  Prevent  Chaps,  &*c.) 

Ingr6dients.^-2  oz.  of  spermaceti,  ^  oz.  of  virgin  wax,  ^  pint  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  i  pint  of  rosewater. 

Mode.--Dissolve  the  spermaceti, 
wax  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds  by 
steam,  and  when  dissolved,  beat 
them  till  quite  cold  in  a  pint  of  rose- 
water.  AI^  CUSHION. 

3507.-TO  MAKE  COLD  CREAM. 

A  very  simple  way  of  making  this  is  to  put  in  a  basin  i  lb.  of  lard  and 
fill  with  boiling  water.  .  When  cold  and  the  lard  has  risen  to  the  top,  take 
it  off  and  repeat  the  process.  When  again  cold,  whisk  it  up  with  a  paper 
knife  till  of  a  perfectly  smooth  cream  and  add  enough  essence  of  lemon 
to  give  it  perfume. 

3508.-TO  MAKE  COURT  PLASTER. 

Make  a  strong  jelly  with  isinglass,  Sokking  it  three  days  in  warm  water, 
evaporate  the  water  and  distolKc  the  remainder  in  spirits  of  wine,  then 
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strain.  Stretch  a  piece  of  thin  black  silk  upon  a  frame  (a  work  Etj 
answers  well  for  this)  making  it  perfectly  tight,  then  melt  the  itwng^affi 
coat  the  silk  with  it,  repeat  the  coating  when  it  has  cooled,  then  gh? 
plaster  two  coats  of  balsam  of  Pern  in  the  same  mamier  as  wiii 
isinglass. 

3509.-CAMPHORATED   SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

(Useful  as  an  Embrocation  for  Sprains^  Rheumatism^  Chilblains^  &c 
Dissolve  I  oz,  of  camphor  in  i  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  ^ 


3510.— TO  TREAT  A  CUT. 

Draw  the  edges  of  the  cut  well  together,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with 
rag.  Soak  the  rag  about  the  cut  with  Friar's  balsam  or  dilated  tir. 
of  arnica,  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  of  arnica  to  10  parts  of  water.  : 
these  preparations  are  so  useful  that  they  should  a]wa3rs  be  kept  k. 
In  the  case  of  a  very  bad  cut,  the  edges  may  be  drawn  together  w: 
needle  and  thread.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  applying  plaster  CI  - 
bleeding  has  ceased. 

351 1. —TO  CURE  A  GOLD. 

(A  most  Efficacious  and  Simple  Remedy  for  a  Severe  Cold  in  ths  Heid.\ 

Take  a  small  basin,  put  into  it  boiling  water  and  strong  cami^cr.: 
spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  i  teaspoonfiil  of  spirit  to  i  pint  of  v^*. 
Wring  out  a  sponge  in  this  as  hot  as  possible,  and  apply  it  to  the  n<^ 
mouth ;  draw  in  the  steam  with  the  nose  first  and  then  with  the  mc— 
swallow  the  steam,  and,  to  prevent  any  escape,  cover  the  head  ^ 
flannel.  Repeat  this  operation  for  some  time,  having  another  hot  sp::- 
when  the  first  gets  cool.  Sponges  so  wrung  out  in  the  same  miztuiv  ::> 
with  great  benefit  be  applied  outwards  to  the  throat  and  chest. 

Camphorated  sal-volatile  is  a  good  medicine  for  a  cold,  30  drops  i:- 
wineglass  of  warm  water  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

3512.-TO  APPLY  A  BLISTER. 

Wash  the  skin  with  soap  and  water,  warm  the  blister  at  the  fire  afld> 
it  on,  leaving  it  there  from  7  hours  or  more  till  it  rises.  Snip  the  bkcA^ 
then  formed  with  sharp  pointed  scissors  to  let  the  water  out,  then  ^ 
with  ointment  spread  upon  lint 

3SI3-TO  APPLY  LEECHES. 

Should  they  not  bite  at  once  put  the  spot  of  blood  obtained  by  a  sii^- 
prick  of  the  finger  on  the  place.    When  filled  they  usually  roll  off:  botif 
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it  is  necessary  to  detach  them  they  must  not  be  pulled,  but  a  little  salt 
must  be  shaken  over  them,  which  will  make  them  release  their  hold. 
Should  too  much  bleeding  follow  apply  a  little  powdered  alum. 

3514.— TO  TREAT  A  SCALD  OR  BURN. 

Before  a  doctor  can  be  summoned  it  is  always  necessary  to  do  some* 
tiling  to  allay  the  dreadful  pain  caused 
by  either  of  these  accidents.  The 
clothing  will  have  to  be  first  most  care- 
fully removed,  being  cut  away  if  neces- 
sary. A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
has  a  very  soothing  efifect,  if  applied 
with  a  linen  rag,  which  must  be  con- 
tinually moistened,  while  ice  broken  up 
and  mixed  with  lard  if  renewed  directly 
the  ice  melts,  will   quite  aUay  the  pain 

from  bums.    A  slight  bum  can  be  treated 

at  once  with  soft  soap  well  rubbed  in, 

after  which  it  may  be  oiled  and  floured. 

Cold  water  should    be   poured   over  a 

person  when  scalded  before  attempting  to  remove  the  clothing. 

3515 -BANDAGING. 

This  subject  being  also  treated  of  in  "  The  Doctor,"  we  need  only 

mention  here  a  few 
simple  bandages 
that  conld  be  ap- 
plied by  a  non- 
professional nurse. 
Every  one  should 
know  how  to  roll 
a  bandage,  and 
the  accompanying 
illustrations  show 
the  way  of  holding 
it,  both  with  and 
without  assistance; 
the  great  knack 
of  rolling  it  being 
to  get  it  perfectly 
tight  and  even. 
The  first  few  turns 


Nobi. 


can  be  taken  round  a  knitting  needle,  which  should  then  be  withdrawn , 
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In  applying  the  bandage,  pat  the  outer  side  against  tbe  ^ia,  assL- 
in  the  two  following  illustrations  (Nos.  3  and  4),  wfaich  zcpKse::. 
bandaging  the  l^s  of  a  rickety  child.    No.  3  ^lows  the  ^^r^™*^^-*- 


Mo.  4* 


Nas. 


the  splints  (plain  pieces  of  wood  padded  with  wool)  being  placed  on  t: 
inside  of  the  leg.  In  No.  4,  we  see  the  bandage  carried  under  tktV 
and  back  again,  and  from  thence  it  is  simply  wound  roond  and  ro::: 


No.  6. 


No.  7. 


upwards,  and  fastened  with  a  safety  pin.    A  bandage  about  3  yards  ^^ 

and  ai  inches  wide  would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

.   A  bandage  for  the  finger  would  be  from  hfiilf  to  x  mch  wide,  and  tl)( 
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manner  of  applying  it  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  5.  One  or  two  turns 
are  first  taken  round  the  wrist,  then  the  bandage  is  put  down  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  with  one  or  two  spiral  turns  to  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
from  whence  it  is  wound  back  to  the  root,  and  crossing  the  back  is  again 
passed  round  the  wrist  and  tied. 

The  method  of  bandaging  the  wrist  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying two  illustrations  (Nos.  6  and  7)  that  it  does  not  need  explanation. 
In  No.  6  is  shown  the  commencement,  with  the  first  turns  round  the 
hand;  in  No.  7  the  manner  of  making  reverses  in* a  bandage,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  carried  some  wayiip  the  arm. 


3S16.-TO  PUT  AN  ARM   IN  A  SLING. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  way  of  putting  on  a  sling  which  can  be  made 
from  a  large  handkerchief,  the  ends  being . 
tied  for  safety  in  a  reef  knot. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  arranging  a  sling 
that  it  gives  the  required  support  to  the 
arm. 

3517.-ADMINISTERING 
MEDICINE. 

Although  this  is  given  by  medical  advice, 
and  at  the  time  the  doctor  orders  it  as  a 
rule,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  bottle  sent 
has  only  the  indefinite  directions  such  as 
'•  A  dessertspoonful  twice  daily  '*  or  "  A  wine- 
glassful  every  4  hours,**  and  in  the  case  of  an 
amateur  being  the  nurse  it  may  not  be  given 
at  the  best  times. 

When  medicines  have  to  be  taken  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  it  is  best  to  give  it 
first  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  if  only 
once  during  the  day,  then  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  bedtime ;  if  twice,  at  10  and  4. 

It  is  always  safest  to  have  a  medicine-glass  marked  with  the  different 
measures,  for  the  size  of  the  spoons  may  considerably  vary  in  different 
households ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  upon  the  nurse,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  that  regularity  and  exactitude  in  tlie  administra- 
tion of  medicine  are  absolutely  essential,  the  only  deviation  from  the  time 
fixed  for  it  being  made  when  the  patient  happens  to  be  asleep  at  the 
specified  hour. 
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THE      DOCTOR. 


The  doses  o/medicitu  prescribed  in  these  pages  are  those  intended  for  adnlts,  &-J 
otherwise  stated. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 
HOW    TO     KEEP     WELL-. 

3518.  IntroduetorVm—HeaXih  of  body  and  mind  is  a  blessing  of  b^ 
timable  value,  and,  as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  means  of  happiness,  the  efibrts  i 
all  wise  persons  should  be  directed  towards  its  attainment.  Disease  is  ampi 
departure  £rom  perfect  health,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atten:  1 
be  directed  to  the  more  important  agencies  which  act  upon  the  individoal.  pr ' 
ducing  disturbance  of^  or  departure  £rom.  absolute  health,  in  order  that  be  mar  >^ 
the  more  able  to  combat  them  successfully.  It  is  obvious  that  canses  of  disk-< 
are  any  of  the  innumerable  external  influences  which  act  upon  our  bodies,  c  - 
turbing  the  natural  condition  of  our  organs,  or  the  balance  of  the  fimcti<Mis  wL: 
they  perform  ;  as.  for  example,  excess  or  |>rivation  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  vai^ 
we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  variations  in  the  direction  of  superabundance  r 
deficiency  of  the  light,  the  heat  and  the  electricity  which  modify  the  nutnti^^  ^ 
our  bodies. 

3510.  Heat  and  Cold  as  Causes  of  IHsease.— These  are  two  of  tb? 

most  prolific  disturbers  of  our  perfect,  and  therefore  healthy,  life,  and  beicg  ^^ 
powerful  and  incessant  in  their  working,  they  demand  our  most  watchfol  cai^ :: 
order  to  guard  against  serious  or  fatal  injury. 

Exposure  to  intense  heat,  especially  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  is  liaKe  t; 
produce  sunstroke,  which  everj  summer  proves  to  be  rapidly  fatal,  and  the  ^'- 
ness,  giddiness  and  insensibihty  which  accompany  it  have  been  showo  tj 
ingenious  experiments  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  beat  upon  the  hns 
substance. 

Exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  should  be  abstained  from  in  very  hot  weasber 
between  the  hours  of  ii  and  3  o'clock;  or  if  one  is  obliged  to  be  oat,  a  «^ 
handkerchief,  a  sponge,  or  a  handful  of  green  leaves  worn  in  the  carown  of  the  lot 
is  a  useful  precaution  against  sunstroke. 
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"When  giddiness  or  weakness  with  heat  about  the  head  come  on,  and  an  attack 
of  a  serious  nature  is  threatened,  the  patient  should  be  at  once  removed  to  a  cool, 
shady  place,  and  the  heul,  nec^  and  chest  rubbed  with  small  pieces  of  ice.  so  as  to 
reduce  the  temperature. 

Extreme  cold  is  no  less  fatal  in  its  effects  than  extreme  boat.  In  a  minor 
degree  it  gives  rise  to  frost-bite  and  'chilblains.  When  only  small  parts  of  the 
bc)dy  have  become  frozen  (recognisable  by  the  spot  turning  of  a  dull  yellowish- 
white  colour)  serious  injury  majr  often  be  prevented  by  thawing  it  very  gradually, 
which  may  be  done  by  bathing  it  with  ice-cold  water  or  rubbing  it  with  snow. 

Cold  also  acts  as  a  disease-producing  agent  by  checking  perspiration,  and  thus 
preventing  the  carrying  off  of  injurious  worn-out  materials  of  the  body  by  that 
great  avenue  of  purification. 

Another  effect  of  cold  is  to  drive  a  great  part  of  the  blood  out  of  the  little  blood- 
vessels which  run  everywhere  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  it  does 
by  its  contracting  and  constricting  influence,  and  the  blood  so  driven  away  flows 
inwards  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  body,  filling  them  too  full  of  blood,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  congesting  them. 

When  the  surface  of  the  body  has  been  chilled  in  consequence  of  exposure,  the 
feet  ought  to  be  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  hot  mustard-and-water  and  the 
patient  covered  over  with  blankets  in  a  warm  room  and  one  or  two  cups  of  hot 
milk,  cocoa,  tea  or  gruel  be  given,  so  as  to  promote  tree  perspiration. 

3520.  Pure  Air,— The  importance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  In  ill- ventilated  places  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  becomes  greatly  reduced,  which  renders  it  deleterious  and  dangerous — our 
very  life  being  dependent  upon  the  blood  gaining  £resh  oxygen  and  getting  rid  of 
stale  carbonic  acid  unceasingly. 

Among  the  more  important  causes  of  atmospheric  vitiation  are  the  carbonid 
acid  and  other  substances  given  off  from  the  lungs,  the  effluvia  from  drains, 
sewers  and  cess-pits,  effluvia  from  decomposing  animal  matter,  which  often  con- 
taminate the  air  and  give  rise  to  pestilential  disorders ;  the  vapours  given  out 
from  thickly  crowded  graveyards,  which  ^eatly  increase  the  sick  and  death-rates 
of  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  dissemmated  ;  emanations  from  manure 
factories,  brick-fields,  chemical  works  of  various  kinds,  and  the  air  of  marshes  or 
low-lying  meadows,  which  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers. 

Dust  in  the  air  contains,  among  other  things,  innumerable  epithelial  scales  from 
the  skin  of  men  and  animals,  hairs,  fragments  of  wool,  cotton  and  flax  fibres, 
pollen  grains,  splinters  of  wood,  bark,  shreds  of  leaves,  particles  of  coal  and 
many  other  suMtances.  Some  of  these  irritate  the  lungs  mechanically,  as,  for 
example,  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  which  gives  rise  to  miner's  consumption. 
The  fine  particles  of  steel  thrown  off  in  grinding  saws  and  other  instruments, 
the  dust  in  potteries  and  the  fragments  of  wool,  flax,  &c.  in  cloth  factories,  cotton 
mills  and  so  forth,  all  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  lungs. 

The  great  remedy  for  impurities  of  air  is  ventilation,  and  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  this  has  iMsen  for  many  years  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
sanitarians. 

As  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  cannot,  at  best,  be  kept  as  pure  as  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  object  of  ventilation  must  be  only  to  reduce  the  impurities  of 
respiration  to  such  an  extent  that  breathing  them  into  our  lungs  again  will  not  be 
manifestly  detrimental  to  health. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  and  its  associated  animal  impurities 

down  to  this  limit,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply 

three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  perfectly  pure  air  each  hour  for  every  adult  man  who 

is  vitiating  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  by  breathing  it. 

Then  it  must    be  remembered   that    the  gas-lights  and  other   sources   of 
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ill  u  mi  nation  (the  electric  and  oxy -hydrogen  lights  excepted)  exercise  a  pc-fe'-rliJ 
iuHuence  in  rcnderiDg  the  air  of  an  apartment  impure. 

With  natural  ventilation, -that* is, -ventilAion*  from  the  cracks  of  doora  a^: 
.windows,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rej^lace.the  air, of  a  chamber  more  than  tir-l 
times  in  an  bout  without  ei^pbsii^g  ^he  inmate§'to  unpleasant  currents  of  air.  ii-. 
'therefore  it  is  necessary  that  persons  should' not  congregate  in  a  room  to  a  grea.:^ 
number  than  one  to  every  oi^e*  thousand  cubic  feet. 

An  apartment  ten  feet -hith, 'ten  feet  wide  and' twenty  feet  long,  should  conti-- 
two  persons  ;  and  in  a  chamber  twenty  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high,  four  pers.3L. 
•but  no  more,  might  be  allowed  io'slt.'eat  or  sleep. 

Of  course  these  laws  of 'hesUt!i  afe  coristantly *  ofttraged  by  the  poor  and  tl 
ignorant  as  well  as  the.parsimQnious  and  the  foolhardy,  but  sooner  or  later  su:: 
violations  are  sure  to  entail  their  own  punisfiment. 

3521.  Pure  JFofer.-^Water  itf  the  second  great  material   necessary  f: 

existence,  it  being  estimdtedfthat  man  can  live  withoht  it  only  some  three  to  t-.. 
days,  while  he  can  exist  without  sleep  for  seven  days  and  without  food  "for  ten  c: 
fifteen.  •     • 

If  water  is  thus  an  absolute  requisite  for  life,'pure  water  is  a  no  less  imperatV. 
necessity  for  health,  and,  inasmuch  as  if  fs  apt  to  -become  contaminated  cr 
account  of  its  great  solvent  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  carefully  the  source^ 
of  our  supply. 

Water  constitutes  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  izi 
greater  part  of  the  bodies  .of  man  and  other  animals;  some  vegetables  miv 
contain  as  much  as  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it.   . 

A  healthy  individual 'reqiiii^es  from  three  to  five  pints  of  water  daily,  near^T 
one-third  ot  this  quantity,  being  contained  in  articles  oi  diet,  and  the  rest  suppn- 
to  the  system  in  the  form  of  liquids. 

Rain  water  is  the  purest  of  all  forms  ordinarily  met  with,  if  collected  as  it  l^i 
in  clean  vessels.  Rivers  are  probably  the  most  usual  sources  of  supply  for  i>sr 
drinking-waters,  and  if  due  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  contamination  of  th-. 
liquid  from  sewers,  factories,  &c.,  this  variety  of  water  is  one  of  the  leas: 
objectionable. 

A  certain  amount  of  saline  impurity,  especially  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorid-s 
of  the  alkaline  earthi,  must  be  present  in  order  to.  render  the  river  water  sl^ 
rfrom  contamination  of  lead  pipes,  if  these  are  used  for  distributing  the  fluid,  as 
Hhey  are  in  most  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns.  ,   .  , 

The  way  in  which  these  soluble  salts  act  is  by  forming  with  the  metal  02 
•insoluble  coating  over  the  inner  suface  of  the  pipe,  which  mechanically  piednJts 
•the  water  from  having  any  action  upon  the  metallic  surface.  It  is  on  account  c: 
nhe  very  purity  of  rain  water  from  these  saline  compounds,  that  lead  pipes  cr 
^ead -lined  cisterns  should  never  be  used  for  its  conveyance  or  retentioa. 

3522.  Rain  IFa/cr.— When  rain  water, falls  upon  the  surface  of  tb-: 
ground,  a  portion  of  the  moisture  runs  off  into  brooks,  creeks  and  rivers  but  i 
much  larger  ^art  soaks  downwards  through,  the, earth,  and  after  a  few  hovr^ 
or  days  finds  its  way,  by  the  minute  holes  in!lhe  soil,  into  our  wells.  In  tse 
course  of  its  journey  it  may  meet  with  materials  from  the  animal  kingdoc. 
which  often  change  our  drinking-water  into  slow  and  insidious  poison,  or  into 
swift  agents  of  sudden  destruction.  Two  of  the  most  fatal  scourges  of  humanitT' 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever— are  particularly  apt  ,to  be  transmitted  from  ona 
victim  to  another  by  way  of  contaminated  .well-water.. 

Recent  observatlohs  ti^n  the  propagation  anfl  spread  of  diphtheria  tend  tr 
show  that  in  all  those  instances  of  excessive  piahgnity.  when  ^w^o]4  ^unilies  <^i 
children  have  been  swept  awa/ m  a  few  weeks,'  careful  examination  will  revtal 
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tbfi  cause  of  this  nnusyal:  mortality  jp  a  water-supply; tQgHgmuiatfyi  by  wash-r 
ings  or  soakiogs  fron|  ce$s-pits  or  other  receptacles  tor -the  revacuatious  of  the 
bowels  of  more  or  less  4iseased  human  beings. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  pieces  of  apparatus,fpr.j)urifying  water  is  Dr^ 
"Parke's  Cottage  Filter,' which  is  thus' prepared.  "Get  a  common 'earthenware 
tlower-pot,  and  cover  the  hole' with  a  btt  of  zinc  wire  gauze,  or  of.  clean-washed 
flannel,  which  requires  changing  from  time  to  time ;  then  put-  into  the  pot  about 
three  inches  of  gravel,  and  above  that  the  same  depth  of  ni^hite  sand  washed  very- 
clean.  Four  inches  of  animal  charcoal  (covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  coarse 
gravel,  or  with  a  piece  of  slate  to  keep  it  in  place)  constitute  the  last,  layer ;  and  the 
water  should  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  and  be  received  from  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
into  a  large  glass  bottle.  The  charcoal  will,  from  time  to  time,  become  clogged, 
and  must  then  be  cleaned  by  heating  over  the  fire  in  a  shovel;  The  sand  or  gravel  • 
should  also  be  cleaned  or  renewed  nrom  time  to  time. 

A  wise  precaution  while  travelling  in  unhealthy  districts  or  during  the  pre- 
valence of  an  epidemic,  is  to  drink  none  but  boiled  rain-water.  To  be  e£fiectual, 
the  boiling  should  be  continued  briskly  fcx*  half  an  hour  or  longer. 

Make  it  a  rule  neither  to  sleep  nor  eat  in  a  house  where  the  drains  are  not  in 
perfect  order.  Above  all,  reject  stationary  washstands  m  bed-rooms  or  bath- 
rooms and  other  "modem  conveniences"  adjoining  sleeping  or'living  rooms. 
Such  modern  conveniences  are,  in  reality,  conveniences  for  the  ready  entrance  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  ■  and  other  dangerous  diseases;  into  your  dwellings,  and 
all  the  ordinary  torms  of  "  traps"  and  ventilators,  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
kept  in  order,  mechanically,  seem  to  have  proved  powerless  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  these  terrible  maladies. 

3523.  Baths  and  J5a<Ain€jr,— The  employment  of  baths  goes  back  to  the 
highest  antiquity,:  and  was  indulged  in  almost  to  excess  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  So  important  are  baths  in  warm  countries,  that  the  Jewish  and 
Oriental  religions  enjoin  frequent  ablutions  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremonials 
of  their,  creeds,  thus  no  doubt  largely  contributing  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  their  devout  disciples. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  bathing,  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the 
anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  skin.  In  the  first  place  we  have  on  the  entire 
outer  s^rfape.of  the  body,  a  layer  of  membrane,  tike  thin  leather,  called  the 
epidermis';  this  stratum  is  not  supplied  with, nerves,  is.  therefore  insensible,  and, 
constitutes  the  portion  which  rises  up  when  the  hands  are  blistered  by  rowing, 
for  examptei  or  when  a  fly  bltstef  id  applied:       • 

Just  beneath  the  epidermis,  lies  the  true  dkin,  or  corium  as  it  is  called,  a  tough, 
strong  membrane,  richly  supplied  with  'blood  vessels  and  nerves.  Hence  it 
bleeds  and  feels  pain  at  the  slightest  cut  or  puncture,  since  even  the  finest  needle 
cannot  be  thrust  into- it  iwitbout  wounditig  Jdome  .little  artery  or  vein,  and  some 
tiny  filiment  of  nerve.  Under  the  true  skin  again  lies  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  which  generally  contains  a  gqod- deal  of  fat. 

The  most  important  constituents  of  Ihe.sl^in  to  our  present  enouiry,  however. 
are:  i St.,  the  sweat  glands;,  2nd.,  the  oil  glands;  and  3rd.,  the  hair  and  nails, 
usually  spoken  6f  as  appendages  to  the  Skin. 

The  sweat  glands  are  twisted  and  coiled-up  tubes,  occupying  the  true  skin  and' 
the  layer  of  tissue  beneath.  :  \&aey  open  tipon  the  outside  of  the^  epidermis  by  an 
immense  number  of  minute: openings  called  fons^  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  • 
eye.  When  we  aire'a^.xest,  tho  flowiof . perspiration,  though  constant,  is  seldom. 
so  free  that  it  does  not  evaporate  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  exudes,  so  that  thd  skin. 
is  only  kept  pleasantly*  inoists:T  but!  during  exercise,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
the  cutaneous  surface  becomes  coioear^  with  drops  of  duid.  t 

When  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  partly  choked  up^  so  that  they  cannot  dpi  their  j, 
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work  properly,  some  of  this  duty  of  partiying  and  regulating  the  volmne  of  iy 
blood  IS  thrown  upon  certain  internal  oigans,  snch  as  the  Iddneys  or  intestiae- 
and  should  these  happen  to  be  weak,  diseased,  or  already  overtasked,  serk»£S  c  s 
turbance  may  be  quickly  brought  on  throughout  the  whole  system. 

3524.  Warm  Baths.— For  purposes  of  cleanliness,  the  baths  par  eropflg:- 
are  those  of  warm  water,  this  term  being  applied  to  those  in   which  water 
a  temperature  from  70®  to  80®  is  employed. 

Liquids  of  this  degree  of  heat  usually  give  a  sensation  of  warmth  when  pls^ 
in  contact  with  the  human  skin,  and  therefore  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  t* 
shock  to  our  systems  prroduced  by  a  cold  bath  (that  is.  below  60**).  and  the  excr 
sive  stimulation  resulting  from  a  hot  bath,  f.#.,  one  of  85^  and  upwards.  Soar 
or  alkali  in  some  form,  is  necessary  to  remove  the  fatty  matter  poured  out  by  the 
glands  already  described,  and  for  most  people  there  is  nothing  better  than  u 
oid-£uhioned  white  Castile.  Many  persons  are  apt  to  remain  too  long  in  a  war- 
bath,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  mistake,  which  has  a  very  dehilitalii. 
effect  if  often  indulged  in. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  bath  should  be  repeated  varies  somewhat  w:i 
different  individuals.  A  safe  rule,  to  which  of  course  there  are  sundry  ezceptic- 
would  be  to  bathe  the  body  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  every  other  day  in  snmiDf 
gradually  increasing  the  £tequency  to  a  tri-weekly  washing  in  winter  and  a  da  .- 
one  in  summer,  if  experience  proves  that  better  health  is  secured  by  snch  a  bab:: 

It  is  very  important  to  avoid  being  exposed  to  cool  air  after  immersion  h . 
warm  bath,  because  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  outflow  of  perspiration  too 
the  pores  being  washed  away,  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  out  upon  the  skin,  aai 
consequently  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  from  the  cutaneous  surfu^e  i" 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  becoming  chilled  much  increased. 

The  condition  is  accurately  expr^ssd  by  the  popular  saying  that  a  wann  bai: 
"opens  the  pores."  although  tne  exact  mechanism  bv  wluch  this  opening  .s 
accomplished  is  not  so  generally  understood.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  best  time  iy: 
bathing,  with  those  who  are  in  robust  health  yet  are  liable  to  talm  cold,  is  in  tb« 
evening,  when  they  can  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  so  avoid  all  exposure  for  some  hocn 
afterwards.  Invalids,  however,  and  those  who  have  delicate  c(»istitntions,  -vC 
often  imd  that  they  endure  the  exertion  of  taking  a  bath  best  about  eleven  o'clock  ir 
the  morning,  after  digestion  of  the  morning  mesl  is  accomplished,  and  yet  befcr? 
they  are  tired  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

3526.  Hot  Baths  by  which  are  meant  those  of  a  temperature  of  frno  Si*" 
to  105^  Fahrenheit,  are  chiefly  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  powerful  stma- 
lants.  Every  parent  should  remember  that  a  hot  bath,  causing  free  perspiratia. 
promoted  by  wrapping  up  warm  in  bed  with  blankets,  will  often  save  childbren  aoi 
adults  severe  attacks  of  illness,  if  promptly  resorted  to  after  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet. 

3526.  Coid  Baths  axe  invaluable  aids  in  promoting  and  preserving  healii 
if  properly  used  in  suitable  cases ;  but  may  become  dangerous  agents,  caosis^ 
even  fatal  results,  if  employed  by  the  wrong  individuals,  at  improper  times,  orviti 
excessive  frequency. 

3527.  Sea^bathiflff  is  one  of  our  best  means  of  strengthening  the  systec 
either  to  prevent  the  development  of  actual  disease  or  to  restore  the  original  vigocr 
to  a  constitution  recovering  with  difficulty  from  the  effects  of  some  debihtatii^ 
malady. 

For  the  many  delicate  ladies  and  children  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  eodoif 
the  shock  of  cold  sea-baths  from  the  beach,  bathing  in  warm  salt  water,  taken 
comfortably  at  home,  is  invaluable* 
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SatHs  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  a  meal,  nor  when  the  body  is 
/ery  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  nor  during  nor  just 
Defore  menstruation ;  and  they  should  be  sparingly  and  guardedly  used  by  pregnant 
women. 

Children  and  elderly  persons  ought  to  employ  warm  or  but  slightly  cold  baths, 
never  below  70**  Fahrenheit. 

36a8^  J^ood. --Nothing  is  more  important  to  our  physical  well-being,  and 
consequently  to  the  attainment  of  long  life,  than  the  two  evidences  of  a  healthy 
stomach,  which  the  immortal  dramatist  has  linked  together  in  the  oft-quoted 
saying  of  Macbeth's  : 

**  Let  good  digestioD  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both." 

If  vre  consider  the  amount  of  ill-temper,  despondency,  and  general  unhappiness 
^vhich  arises  from  want  of  proper  digestion  and  assimilation  of  our  food,  it  seems 
obviously  well  worth  while  to  put  forth  every  effort,  and  undergo  any  sacrifice, 
tor  the  purpose  of  avoiding  indigestion,  with  its  resulting  bodily  ills. 

^We  might  just  as  well  expect  a  locomotive  to  run  without  plenty  of  fuel  as  expect 
a  human  body  to  perform  its  daily  labour  without  a  due  supply  of  suitable  food, 
properly  chewed,  swallowed,  digested,  assimilated  and  carried  by  the  blood  to 
nourish  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  system,  as  they  hourly  wear  out  and 
are  replaced  in  the  service  of  the  body. 

Kvery  part  of  our  organism  is  the  subject  of  contmual  change.  The  flesh  of 
the  arm  to-day  is  not  precisely  the  same  flesh  as  yesterday  :  some  of  its  molecules 
have  been  us^  up,  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  blood,  and  have  been  cast 
out  of  the  system  through  the  kidneys  or  bowels,  whilst  their  places  have  been 
supplied  by  new  molecules  formed  in  that  wonderful  physiological  laboratory,  the 
blood,  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

If  now  the  stomach  or  the  blood  do  not  do  their  work  properly,  or  if,  doing  the 
best  they  can,  they  are  not  supplied  with  suitable  materials  in  the  food  furnished 
them,  the  efifete  molecules  of  the  arm  are  not  fully  replaced,  and  the  muscles 
become  flabby  and  dwindle  away  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  by  unusually 
nutritious  food  and  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  a  greater  number  of  new  muscle 
molecules  are  elaborated  in  the  blood  than  are  carried  away  by  it  in  a  worn-out 
condition,  growth  and  development  of  the  arm  is  the  result.  And  so  on  with  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  bod^. 

Another  very  important  office  of  food,  especially  the  fattv  or  highly  carbonised 
articles  of  our  diet,  is  that  of  supplying  the  bodily  heat  by  being  slowly  burnt  up 
within  our  systems,  exactly  as  tne  coal  (minersd  carbon)  burnt  up  in  furnaces 
warms  our  dwellings,  except  that  the  process  of  combustion  is  so  managed  in  us 
that  it  goes  on  slowly,  and  only  a  very  little  at  a  time,  with  the  result  of  giving  . 
out  no  light  and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  heat. 

3529.  Materi€Us  of  Foodm—The  materials  which  make  up  our  food, 
besides  water  and  saline  ingredients,  are — ist,  The  nitrogenous  (such  as  meat, 
eggs,  cheese,  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  animal  jellies,  Ac.);  2nd,  The  fatty  (such 
as  fat  of  animals,  butter,  olive  oil  and  so  forth) ;  and  3rd,  The  saccharine,  com- 
prising starch,  sugar  and  molasses  in  all  their  varieties  (bread,  potatoes,  rice,  &c., 
for  example). 

The  office  of  the  first  of  these  groups  is  to  supply  the  waste  of  muscular 
substance  caused  by  pulsation  of  the  heart,  breathing,  eating,  &c.,  and  by 
physical  exercise,  such  as  manual  labour,  waUung  or  riding.  Fatty  articles  of 
diet  are  chiefly  employed  to  sustain  heat  of  the  body  by  their  gradual  combustion, 
and  the  saccharine  elements  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
V  A  healthy,  full-grown  man,  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work,  requires  daily 
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about  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  nitrogenous,  thfee  ounces  of  fatty,  sad 
fifteen  ounces  of  sugary  and  starchy  food,  besides  an  ouno^of  saline  inatter. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  penalty  for  taking  le^  than  this  amsca  x 
food  is  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  more  or  less  rapid  in  proportion*  to  the  d^ree  - 
which  economy  of  aulrixn^nt.. forced  or  otherwise,  is  practised.  • 

The  penalty  for  eating  more  thari**these  quantities  is  \lerangement  c^  -Ji! 
stomach,  liver  and  intestines  by  overloading  them,  and  'a 'consequent  'prodon  : 
of  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  diarrhtea.  ^or  constipation,  with  thtiir  •  itmciaea^'- 
attendant  evils,  which,  more  perhaps,  than  any  other  dass  of  influences*  pfevts: 
the  attainment  of  long  life.  

As  a  rule,  women  need  about  nine-tenths  of  the  nourishment  requisite  ks  m^r 
boys  of  sixteen,  about  the  san»e  gis  women ;  and  children  of  ten  years  half  iL 
amount  necessary  for  adults.     Individual  peculiarities,  whether  temporaiy 
permanent,  should  be  studied  and  con/ormed  to  with  the  utmost  care. 

3530.  Qtiantity.  of  Foodm — Th^  quantity  of  food  taken 'into  the  storo^r: 
at  different  meals  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Speaking  generally,  the  mcsxr 
meal  should  comprise  one-third, of  the  meat  and  two-sevenths  of  the  starcl 
nutriment;  dinner  should  include  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  meat  ^ 
three-sevenths  of  the  starchy  materials;  and  the  evening  repast  consist  c^ :- 
last  two-sevenths  of  the  saccharine  an^  starchy  matters' 

Most  adults  and  nearly  all  children  ancf  old  people,  musl  either  be  carefo]  d 
diet  or  be  soundly  chastised  for  their  n^ect. 

Mental  anxiety  or  labour,  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  should  be  avoided  dmi::^ 
and  for  half  an  hour  after  a  fi;ll  repast. .  Lighter'  meals  may  be  advantageoci;/ 
followed  by  eentle  exercise,  such  af  vfalking  or  moderate  work.  Compisf 
mastication  of  the  food  is  vitally,  important  to  health  and  long  life. 

3531.  JE3cerci«C.— Exercise,  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  word,  mezrs 
the  performance  of  its  function  by  any  and  every  organ  of  the  body.  As  usnaT. 
employed,  however,  it  signifies  the  actioii  of  the  muscles  under  control  of  ibr 
will.  •  .-       • 

The  most  important  effect  of  exercise  is  to  be  seen  in  thelnngs  when  t!e 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  hurried' much  above  the  ordinary  r^te.  Asacni- 
sequence  of  this  ^eater ^influx  of  btobd  to, be  oxygenated  in  the  air-cells, the 
quantity  of  air  inspired,''and '  the*  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhkled,  are  botr 
largeljr  increased.    .    ^        .    , 

During  exertion  no  clothing  should  be  worn  which  interferes  witli'  the  free  phj 
of  the  chest,  and  a  larger  amount  of  carbon  should  be  furnished  in  the  nounsh- 
ment.  •  •      •  -      . 

Muscular  exertion .  very  speedily  increases  the  force  and  frequency  of  tfe 
heart's  pulsations ;  arid' the  amount  of^blood  flowing  through  all' parts  of  tt 
body,  including  the  heart  itself,  in  a  given 'time  is  much  augmented.'    *• 

Severe  muscular  QxqrtioO/iiKre^ses  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  small  blood-vessel? 
of  the  skin,  and  causes  a  pqofuse  discharge  of  perspiration,  which  'may  be  evss 
doubled  or  trebled  ? ii^  ampunt  ..l!>uring.  active  exercise  there' is  little  danger  cf 
chill ;  but  immediately  afterwards,  and  also  during  the  intervals  c^  rest,  the  siii 
should  be  ao  warmly , protected.  a£(  tP.Pr^X^nt  the  least  coolness  of  the  sorike. 
For  this  purpose  flannel  is  by  far  the  best  covering. 

Moderate  exercise  Cfiu^  t^ietmnsQles^  employed  to  increase  ip  size,  becofse 
harder  and  respond  more  readily  to  the. commands  of  the  will ;  but  if. the  exeross 
is  too  prolonged,  or  excessive;  the  opposite  effect  is  produced,  and  -tliej  begis  !^ 
soften  and  wasta  .  *  .  '  ", 

Deficiency  of  exercise  is  apt  to  leajc}  tQ  weakening  of  the  heart's  ^tion,  frosa 
change  of  the  muscular  structure  into  fat  (fatt^  defeneration). 
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Tl  has  been  calculated  that,  for  an  individual  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  in  good  health,  the  daily  amount  of  exercise  ought  to  be  equal  to  that 
put  forth  in-walking  eight  and  a  half  niiles  on  level  ground.  For  females  of 
average  strength,  a  smsdler  amount  of  pedestrian  exercise,  amounting  to  three  or 
four  miles  daily  would  generally  be  appropriate. 

3532.  JExercise  of  Childhood, — The  amount  of  exercise  in  childhood 
and  youth  should  be  most  carefully  r^^ated.  It  is  important  not  to  restrict 
too  much  the  movements  of  infants,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  having 
their  clothing  too  tight  to  allow  ample  freedom  of  the  limbs. 

During  childhood  and  youth,  effort  should  be  made  to  exercise  every  important 
muscle  in  the  body,  each  in  its  turn,  so  as  to  secure  for  all  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  development,  and  consequently  a  robust  health. 

Bodily  exercise,  as  well  as  mental  exertion,  sbould  be  regulated  with  especial 
care  in  young  girls  about  the  epoch  of  puberty,  since  the  changes  of  the  con- 
stitution at  that  momentous  period  often  xender  ordinary  rules  and  habits 
useless  or  even  injurious.  r  • 

In  advanced  life,  the  power,  as  well  as  the  inclination  for  active  exertion,  alike 
fail,  but  moderate  exercise  should  be  encouraged  as  long  as  possible. 

3533.  Sleep. — Sleep  is  intended  to  rraair  the  expenditure  of  power  in  the 
system  consequent  upon  mental  or  bbdiiy<^  fatigue,- and«  its  duration  should 
therefore  be  proportional  to  the  loss  of  vigour  actually  met  with  during  the 
preceding  penod  of  daily  activity. 

In  early  infancy,  the  active  processes  of '  growth  and  development  going  on  in 
the  budding  organism  require  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  repair,  which 
is  largely  contributed  to  by  frequent  slumbers,  which  occupy  a  majority  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  '' 

The  necessity  for  sleep,  which  is  quite  imperative  in  the  young  child,  becomes 
gradually  less  and  less  pressing  until,'  after  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  is 
reached,  repose  during  the  night  only  is  required. 

In  the  prime  of  manhood  or  womanhood, 'the  proper  period  is  more  readily 
determined,  and  is  much  shorter  than  that  suitedto  infancy.  In  advanced  life  the 
expenditure  of  phvsical  and  mental  power  is  'smaller,  and  less  need  of  prolonged 
repose  is  felt  by  tne  system  ;  although  in  extreme  old  age,  or  second  childhood, 
the  body  often  reverts  to  its  infantile  habits  of  frequent  slumber. 

3534.  Importance  of  Habit.—Uahit,  which  so  powerfully  modifies  all 
,the  bodily  functions,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  duration  of  sleep. 
Those  who,  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  remain  awake  through  the  night, 
learn  to  feel,  it  is  true,  as  soon  as  the  habit  -is  well  established,  no  necessity  for 
nocturnal  sleep ;  and  yet,  the  enfeebling  of  their  forces  and  impoverishment  of 
their  blood^enerally  go  on  uninterruptedly.  ■ 

I .  In  J^egard  to  the  influence  of  temperament;  it  may  be  observed  that  a  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  kept  up  by  full  di«3t»'-DtfpedaUy  of  animal  food,  predisposes  to 
sleej),  provided  the  digestive  powers  are  m  vigorous  condition.  Persons  of  lym- 
phatic ttoperament  are  usually  great  sltepers;  *  Thin,  wiry  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  whom  the  nervous  temt>^rament  predominates,  usually  require  com- 
paratively little  sleep ;  but  their  slumber,  "while  it  lasts,  is  very  deep. 

The  amount  ot  sleep  is  greatly  influenced'*  by  liabit,  and,  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  anticipated,  wie*  fihd  nhat  ^exceptionally  brief  sleepers  have 
generally  been  men  of  the  greatest  mental  calibre.  Thus,  Frederick  the  (Jreat, 
John  Huntei*  (the  often-quoted  surgeoii)  and  the  first  Napoleon,  are  said  tq  have 
required  only  five  hours*  sleep  ontriof  the  twenty-four.  As  a  general  rulfe/ from 
six  t6eight<>hoars  of  repose  arerYoqutrM  ia  the  tv/enty^four  to  keep  the  system  iif 
a  state  of  healthful  activity.  ' ' 
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Usually,  when  people  are  abruptly  aroased  from  profound  slumber,  the  actioTi 
of  the  heart  becomes  (^aickened  or  otherwise  distorbed. 

The  effects  of  a  habitual  deficiency  of  sleep  are  a  sense  of  wzetchedoess  and 
prostration,  frequently  accompanied  by  great  restlessness. 

Headache,  fulness,  heat,  throbbing  and  various  other  unpleasant  sensations  abo;:: 
the  head,  give  warning  that  the  brain  is  being  overtasked,  and,  should  this  %-arr.m; 
p^ss  unheeded,  sleep,  which  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  resist,  becomes  even  mort 
difficult  to  obtain;  a  state  of  general  restlessness  and  feverish  excitement  is 
induced  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the  effort  be  continued,  serious  consequences  arc 
almost  sure  to  be  inauced. 

In  average  health,  the  best  cure  for  slea>lessness  is  duly  r^ulated  exercise  d 
body  and  mind.  Among  the  simple  and  almost  hygienic  means  of  pron20t:3j 
sloep  is  cold  water  or  cold  water  and  vinegar  sponged  over  the  forehead  and  templci 
when  the  restlessness  appears  to  be  due  to  congestion  and  heat  about  the  head. 

The  bed-chamber  should  be  well  ventilated.  It  is  better  to  lie  uoon  an  inclinf^ 
plane,  or  with  the  head  moderately  raised,  but  not  so  high  as  to  produce  anystraui 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Complete  darkness  should  be  secured  as  far  as 
possible.    Anxiety  or  excessive  e£fort  to  procure  sleep  are  foes  to  slumber. 


OONTAGION  AND  OONTAQIOUS  DISSASSS. 

3635.  Contagion^  a  name  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words,  con  and  tangc,  tc 
touch  together,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  material  in  consequence  of  which  a 
healthy  person  touching  a  diseased  one  may  ha\^  conveyed  to  him  the  disease 
with  which  the  latter  individual  is  affected.  The  word  infection  is  applied  to  the 
substance  or  influence  hy  which  a  malady  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another,  either  with  or  without  actual  contact.  The  type  of  infectious  diseasa  is 
small-pox.  and  it  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  a  highly  contagious  complaint.  Scarlet- 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  munips,  Stc ,  are  likewise  both  contagious  and 
infectious,  and  make  up  the  class  of  disorders  popularly  known  as  dfsea.ses  which 
are  "  catching.  *• 

The  most  probable  doctrine  of  the  true  nature  of  contagion  is  that  set  forth  in 
the  germ  theory  of  disease.  This  hypothesis  professes  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
of  the  contagious  diseases  by  attributing  them  to  the  more  or  less  mechanical 
irritation  of  groups  of  microscopic  plants  developing  in  the  blood,  the  skin  and 
the  vital  organs  of  affected  persons. 

The  period  of  incubaiioji  fby  which  is  meant  the  time  between  exposnre  to 
small-pox,  for  example,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  complaint)  is  supposed  to  corrfs- 
pond  with  the  lime  required  for  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds  of  these  minute  plants 
within  the  body.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  attri- 
buted to  the  progressive  growth  of  millions  of  tiny  vegetable  organisms  wbo« 
period  of  greatest  luxuriance  marks  the  height  of  the  attack,  and  the  death  ana 
destruction  of  which  correspond  to  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

3536.  Genn  Theory.— -The  contagiousness  of  the  communicable  nufa- 
dies  is  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  the  immense  number  of  alfflo*^ 
inconceivably  small  seeds  constantly  produced,  given  off  fronj  the  sitk  patient, 
and  carried  through  the  air  of  a  room  or  house  either  alone  or  attached  to  tfie 
innumerable  epithelial  scales  which  are  all  the  time  being  rubbed  off,  as  daodmS. 
&c..  from  our  bodies. 

The  general  absence  of  second  attacks  is  admirably  explained  bythchypotJ«^ 
that  the  parasitic  fungus,  on  the  first  occasion,  has  exhausted  all,  or  nearly  afl,« 
some  peculiar  unknown  organic  ingredient  in  our  systems  which  is  absoloiay 
requisite  for  its  support. 
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Kvery  individual  a£Qicted  with  small-pox,  scarlet-iever,  or  any  of  the  other 
diseases  above  mentioned,  is,  according  to  this  germ  theory,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  hot-bed  or  forcing-house,  for  the  seeds,  or  spores  (as  they  are  called),  of 
that  malady. 

From  his  or  her  body  are  continually  given  off  in  all  directions  from  the  skin, 
the  breath,  the  perspiration  and  the  other  secretions,  millions  of  spores  so  minute 
that  twenty  thousand  of  them,  placed  end  to  end,  would  not  measure  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a  group  of  them  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  might  contain  fifty 
millions.  Each  one  of  these  infinitely  minute  seeds,  if  it  were  received  into  a 
human  system  under  favourable  circumstances,  would  rapidly  reproduce  itself 
and  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  corresponding,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  period 
of  incubation,  give  rise  to  a  new  case  of  disease ;  again  a  new  hot-bed  for  other 
unprotected  persons. 

Now  these  spores,  just  like  the  seeds  of  larger  noxious  weeds,  which,  when 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  propagate  themselves  with 
such  immense  rapidity,  have  no  power  to  move  of  their  own  accord,  and  can 
only  develop  if  they  meet  with  air,  moisture  and  congenial  soil  suited  to  their 
peculiar  requirements.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  contagion  of  small-pox  is  not  wafted 
by  the  air  so  as  to  reach  any  unvaccinated  person  before  it  loses  its  vitality  ;  if,  in 
other  words,  the  seeds  of  this  loathsome  disease  do  not  fall  upon  good  ground  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  no  harm  is  done  to  mankind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  small-pox  and  other  contagious  maladies  do  not 
arise,  as  is  often  supposed,  without  previous  exposure  to  the  seeds  of  disease.  It 
may  be.  and  doubtless  is,  frequently  impossible  to  say  how  certain  cases  of  infectious 
disease  have  arisen  ;  but  most  persons  competent  to  judge  are  agreed  that,  in  our 
own  day  at  least,  every  new  case  of  contagions  disease  is  the  immediate  offspring 
of  a  preceding  case. 

This  truth  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  epidemic  of  measles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  an  isolated  group  in  the  North  Sea.  For  sixty-five  years 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  had  been  free  from  measles,  when,  on  the  first  of 
April,  1846,  a  workman  from  Copenhagen,  who  had  arrived  three  days  before, 
fell  ill  with  this  disease.  His  two  most  intimate  friends  were  next  attacked,  and 
from  that  time  the  malady  was  traced  by  Dr.  Pannum,  the  Danish  Commissioner.  . 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  island  to  island,  until  6,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  7,782  had  been  affected  by  it  Age  brought  no  safety  from  the  con- 
tagion, though  the  disease  was  found  to  spare  all  those  who,  in  their  childhood,  had 
suffered  from  it  at  the  time  of  the  previous  epidemic,  more  than  sixty  years  before. 

3537.  Capriciousness  of  Contagionu  —  Contagion  is  often  very 
capricious.  Occasionally,  in  a  family  of  children,  one  will  be  very  ill  with 
scarlet  fiever,  and  the  rest,,  although  exposed  to  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  will 
escape  without  being  infected :  at  other  times,  all  the  members  of  a  household, 
except  those  protected  by  previous  attack,  will  take  the  malady  in  spite  of 
ordinary  precautions  to  seclude  the  affected  child  from  its  brothers  or  sisters. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  some  constitutional  peculiarity.  The  contagion  of 
small-pox  is  probably  the  most  virulent  of  any  that  we  have  ordinarily  to 
deal  with,  and,  but  for  the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  would,  per- 
haps, have  continued  to  prevail  as  a  terrible  scourge  of  our  race. 

People  of  the  present  day  who  complain  of  the  temporary  inconvenience,  and 
almost  infinitesimal  danger  of  vaccination,  can  only  do  so  through  ignorance  of 
the  horrible  suffering,  disgusting  deformity,  and  appalling  mortality  which 
attended  small-pox  in  former  times.  The  method,  then,  to  avoid  the  contagion  of 
small-pox  is  to  be  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  with  fresh  vaccine  matter,  pre- 
ferably direct  from  healthy  calves,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  contamination 
with  the  poison  of  human  constitutional  diseases. 
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The  contagion  of  small-pox  is  extremely  active,  spreading  readily  throa^  a 
house,  and  often  to  neighbouring  dwellings;  It  "may  be  conveyed  by  the  breath  ot 
a  person  affected  with  it  before  any  eruption  appears,  and  has  been  caught  froc 
a  dea4  body,  twelve  days  after  decease..  .It. may  be  transmitted  for  te 
distances  in  clothing,  bedding,  letters,  &6.  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  ventih:. 
and  disipfect  the  same.  As  it  is  often  propagated  by  unscrupulous  persons  wbes 
travelling,  whilst  sick  with  mild  forms  of  smaM-pox,  or  varioloid,  we  would  adrje 
every  one  to  examine  carefully,  at  the  first  opportunity,  a  vaccine  pock  npou  i 
child's  arm,  five,  six  or  seven  days  after  a  successful  vaccination,  and  then  stni- 
ously  avoid  proximity  to  any  strangers  having  similar  eruptions  upon  their  skin 
Stringent  laws  are  properly  enforced  against  persons  who  endanger  the  publi: 
health  by  running  the  risk  of  disseminating  the  poison  df  small-pox. 

As  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  such  safeguards  as  vaccination  against  the  otber 
contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c.,  precautions  agaias: 
entering  the  sphere  of  their  influence  become  'doubly  important,  especiallr 
during  epidemics  of  unusual  fatality,  or  at  times  when  our  systems  are  enfeeblei 
in  any  way  by  other  maladies  or  unfavourable  conditions. 

3538.  JHseases  among  School  CfhUdrefu—Tbesa  diseases  are  wit 

apt  to  be  propagated  among  school  children  by  the  return  of  .scholars  recoverii« 
from,  measles  or  diphtheria,  for  example,  before  the  poison  has  entinely  passed 
ofif  from  their  bodies,  and  without  proper  purification  of  their  clothing;  a  pc< 
nicious  practice  which  should  also  be  legislated  against,  bat  which  can  only  be 
fully  abolished  by  the  action  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the 
injustice  and  criminality  of  such  acts. 

No  individual  who  has  suffered  from  measles  or  diphtheria  (which  may  be  so 
mild  as  to  pass  for  slight  sore  throat)  can  safely  associate  with  others  in  1^  thaa 
two  weeks  from  the  date  of  complete  recovery,  and  a  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  should  elapse  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  before  contact  is  allowed  w:ib 
children  who  have  not  been  protected  by  a  previous  attack.  Clothing,  especially 
woollen  fabrics,  if  not  purified  by  thorough  ventilation  and  disinfection,  has  beea 
known  to  convey  scarlet  fever  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  after  it  was 
inpregnated  with  the  contagion  of  this  disease. 

With  such  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  propagation  of  the  infections  maladies,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  study  of  disinfection,  or  the  destruction  of  the  contagioos 
material,  be  it  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  b^mes  of  the  gravest  importance 

When  any  member  of  a  family  is  attacked  with  small-poz,  scaxiet  fiever. 
diphtheria,  or  other  contagious  disease,  the  malady  may  generally  be  prevented 
from  extending  by  attention  to  the  following  ral6s : — Have  the  patient  placed  ia 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  the  further  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
family,  where  the  best  ventilation  and  isolation  are  to  be  had.  He  shonM  be 
under  the  soU  charge  of  a  nurse  who  is  protected  by  a  previous  attack  of  the 
disease.  The  apartment  should  be  at  once  cleared  ot  all  curtains,  carpets, 
woollen  goods,  and  unnecessary  furniture.  To  sedurfe  the  utmost  deanliness, 
provide  a  basin  partly  filled  with  chloride  of  lime  or'stirorig  carbolic  add  solution 
(a  teaspoonful  of  acid  to  half  a  pint  of  water)  for  the  ipatient  to  spit  in.  Charce 
the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  patient  as  often  as  needful,  but  never  let  the  cast- 
off  articles  be  carried  dry  through  the  house. 

A  large  tub  containing  carbolic  acid  solution  (four  fluid  ounces  of  carbolic  acii 
to  each  gallon  of  water)  should  always  stand  in  the  room,  for  the  reception  of 
bed  or  body  linen  immediately  after  its  being  removed  from  contact  with  tfce 
patient  The  nurse  should  wear  in  the  chaml»r  a  loose  gown  and  tieht-fittiD? 
cap,  to  be  thrown  ofif  at  the  door,  and  the  hands  should  be  washed,  bdfore  going 
'  out,  with  the  carbolic  acid  water.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  and  napkins  should  not 
be  used,  but  in  their  stead  pieces  of  rag,  which  can  be  at  once  burned. 
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Glasses,  cups,  dishes,  &c.,  mast  be  scrapulously  cleaned  in  the  carbolic  acid 
solution,  or  in  boiling  water,  before  they  are  carried  away  from  the  room.  The 
discharges  from  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  to  be  received  at  once  into  vessels 
containing  some  disinfectant,  such  as  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  green  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  iron)  in  a  gallon  of  water,  or  the  carbolic  solution,  and  immediately 
removed.  A  sheet  kept  moistened  with  carbolic  acid  solution  (double  strength, 
or  half  a  pint  to  the  ^lon).  should  be  hung  over  the  door  outside,  or  beyond  in 
the  passage  way,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  any  germs  of  the  disease  which 
might  otherwise  escape.  Boiling  is  the  surest  way  of  disinfecting  contaminated 
clothing,  or  it  may  be  baked  in  an  oven  heated  to  about  240^  Fahrenheit. 

After  the  disease  is  over,  the  patient  should  be  kept  isolated  for  ten  days  after 
all  the  scabs  fall  off  in  small-pox,  or  after  desquamation  (that  is  "  peeling  "  of  the 
skin)  is  complete  in  scarlet  fever :  for  the  last  week  of  his  seclusion,  baths  should 
be  given  daily,  or  evezy  other  day,  containing  carbolic  acid,  sanitas  or  other 
disinfectant,  and  every  part  of  the  body  should  be  bathed,  especially  the  scalp, 
as  the  disease  poison  is  apt  to  linger  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  among  the 
dandruff. 

To  purify  the  apartment,  wash  the  furniture,  woodwork,  floor  and  walls 
(scraping  off  the  j^aper)  with  the  carbolic  acid  solution  and  soap.  Then  shut  up 
tightly,  and  bum  in  it  a  pound  of  sulphur  for  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space 
it  contains,  and  allow  the  fumes  to  remain  in  the  closed  room  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Lastly,  open  doors  and  windows  so  as  to  ventilate  freely  for  a  week,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  disinfection  may  generally  be  considered  complete. 

3530.  Small'-pox  or  Fariolo,— This  is  a  febrile,  eruptive  and  con- 
tagious disorder,  which  in  past  time  raged  with  much  violence  in  this  country, 
but  in  recent  periods  has  been  vastly  controlled  by  the  discovery  of  vaccination. 
About  its  origin  not  much  is  known.  The  earliest  records  mention  a  disease 
which  was  probably  small -pox,  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century ;  since  this  period 
it  has  appeared  with  more  or  less  virulence  at  various  periods.  The  most 
common  varieties  are : — ^The  discrete,  in  which  the  pustules  are  distinct ;  the  con- 
fluent, in  which  the  pustafesrun  together  ;  the  malignant,  which  is  often  associated 
with  purpura  and  an  eruption  resembling  measles— a  very  dangerous  form ;  the 
modiped,  which  comes  on  in  those  partially  protected  by  vaccination,  and  a  kind 
that  runs  a  very  mild  course.  In  cases  of  small-pox  there  is : — i.  The  stage  of 
incubation,  which  lasts  twelve  days,  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  poison. 
2.  The  stage  of  eruptive  fever  and  invasion,  lasting  forty-eight  hours.  3.  The 
stage  of  maturation,  wherein  the  rash  is  ftilly  developed,  lasting' about  nine  days. 
4«  The  stage  of  secondary  fever  or  decline,  lasting  a  variable  time,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  Discrete  small-pox  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
disease,  and  is  rarely  attended  with  danger  to  human  life ;  confluent  small-pox 
destroys  the  greatest  number  of  lives,  and  ma^  prove  fatal  to  as  many  as  50  per 
cent.  In  the  discrete  or  distinct  form,  the  jpnmaxy  fever  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  confluent  form ;  in  the  latter  there  is  often  delirium,  and  more  especially  in 
those  who  are  intemperate,  such  as  draymen  and  potmen.'  The  malignant  variety 
is  terribly  fatal ;  the  blood  seems  profoundly  poisoned  from  the  first,  and  is  more 
fluid  than  nsual ;  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  nose  and  bowels  is  not  uncommon ; 
in  women  there  is  also  bleeding  from  the  womb,  and  if  they  are  pregnant,  abor- 
tion will  ensue.  In  modified  small-pox  the  patient  is  often  able  to  go  about  the 
whole  time,  and  the  rash  may  suddenly  decline  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and 
recovery  follow. 

5ym^/oifff.— The  disease  begins  with  shiveriiv'  or  rigors,  pain  in  the  back, 
vomiting,  thirst,  headache,  and  a  general  feeliir,  of  indisposition ;  in  children, 
convulsions  may  come  on.  In  many  cases  the  r..  \  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated 
cases  is  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  scarlet  or  roseulous  rash  which  is  mottle^} 
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over  the  body.  If  the  finger  be  pressed  on  the  forehead,  a  shotty  feriisfgay 
be  noticed,  for  the  rash  of  small-pox  generally  commences  there ;  at  first  apcqile 
forms,  but  afterwards  a  pustule,  and  then  it  dries  or  scabs  over,  and  leaves  a  ?t: 
or  depression  behind.  When  the  rash  comes  out  the  temperature  £alls.  bet  n3=£ 
again  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day;  in  mild  cases,  however,  the  secocdajy 
fever  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  eruption  usually  appears  first  on  the  fcrehts^ 
face  and  vrrists,  then  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  coming  out  on  the  legs  and  tsr 
two  days  later.  The  eruption  takes  about  eight  days  to  arrive  at  its  ful 
development;  during  this  time  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  fe>ce  and  ejrdii- 
so  that  the  patient  cannot  see  for  a  few  days ;  in  bad  conflaent  cases  the  hz^^ 
seems  covered  with  a  mask,  and  a  disagreeable  odour  proceeds  from  the  bod-. 
Boils  are  apt  to  form  in  cases  of  confluent  small-pox ;  th^y  are  also  very  subiec 
to  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  ;  sometimes  the  tongue  is  much  swcllr;: 
and  dry,  ana  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  close  the  mouth  or  to  speak ;  this  :5 
a  very  bad  symptom.  Inflammation  of  the  ear,  followed  by  an  abscess,  is  r^-^. 
uncommon  in  this  disorder.  Erysipelas,  gangrene,  and  pyaemia  are  now  zz\ 
then  met  with.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  and  ulceration  ot  the  cornea  may  ai: 
to  the  general  mischief. 

TrM^mm/.— There  is  no  medicine  which  can  check  this  disorder.  The  patif^ 
should  be  at  once  isolated,  and  it  is  best  when  an  epidemic  ts  about,  that  sni- 
iron  hospitals  should  be  built  away  from  other  dwellings  where  these  cases  cai 
be  treated,  and  the  spread  of  the  disorder  diminished.  For  diet  they  may  hait 
milk,  tea,  gruel,  beef-tea  and  chicken  broth.  The  room  should  be  thorough^' 
ventilated  without  causing  too  much  draught,  and  the  temperature  should  be  ker. 
about  60^  Fahrenheit.  All  linen,  clothes,  &c.  must  be  disinfected  after  bexU 
used.  Bed-curtains,  carpets  and  hangings  must  be  dispensed  with.  Floiir. 
starch  or  hair  powder  may  be  abundantly  peppered  over  the  £u:e  and  body  t. 
relieve  the  itching  and  discomfort,  and  to  absorb  any  acrid  discharge.  Olive  c^ 
cold  cream,  and  glycerine  and  water  give  relief  when  applied  locally. 

3540.  Scarlet  Fever  or  ScariaHna^—This  is  an  acute  febrile  disea% 
producing  a  scarlet  rash  upon  the  skin,  attended  by  a  sore  throat,  and  dusi 
swelling  of  various  glands  and  sometimes  followed  by  dropsy.  It  is  more  ocs::- 
mon  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life,  and  one  attack  ccmfers  great,  if  not  compktcx 
immunity  from  another.  This  disease  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  mortality,  zzi 
chiefly  in  those  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  the  following  is  the  number  of  deat^ 
from  this  cause  in  England  and  Wales  for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1S60-70. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

1S60 

9,681 

i86i 

9,077 

1862 

14.834 

1863 

30.475 

1864 

29,700 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1865 

17.700 

1866 

11.685 

1867 

12,300 

1868 

21.912 

X869 

27.641 

Contagion  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  scarlet  fever ;  measles  and  whocp- 
ing  cough  are  more  contagious ;  typhus  fever  and  diphtheria  less  contagious.  TiM 
poison  may  be  retained  in  clothes  for  a  year  or  more  and  then  give  rise  to  fever. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  an  attack :  between  eighteen  months  and  s^e 
years  is  the  most  common  time  to  have  the  fever ;  no  season  has  much  inflooice 
upon  it,  but  in  this  country  it  is  perhaps  most  common  between  September  a^ 
November.  Many  people  confuse  the  terms  scarlet  fever  and  scarlatina,  asi 
imagine  the  latter  is  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  afifection ;  this  is  a  great  mstaiae, 
for  scarlatina  is  only  the  Latin  name  for  scarlet  fever,  and  not  a  different  ibna . 
the  term  is  too  often  adopted  when  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
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case,  and  then  it  is  used  to  conceal  iffnorance.  Scarlet  fever  may  be  very 
mild,  or  malignant .  or  latent.  The  period  of  incubation  is  generally  about  a  week, 
but  may  be  only  twenty-four  hours. 

Symptoms, — i.  MUd  Scarlet Fevir. — ^The  onset  is  sudden;  there  is  sore  throat 
with  tenderness  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  stiffness  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  ;  vomiting  is  very  common  and  chiefly  so  in  children  ;  shivering  and  rigors 
come  on  and  occasionally  convulsions  in  young  children.  The  temperature  rapidly 
rises  and  will  go  up  to  X04®  or  105® ;  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thin  white  fur ;  there  is  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.    This  stage 
lasts  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours,  and  then  a  rash  comes  out.    Sometimes  the 
earlier  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  the  rash  is  the  first  thing  noticed.    The  rash 
consists  of  small  scarlet  dots,  almost  running  together  so  as  to  give  a  flush  all 
over  the  skin  ;  the  colour  disappears  on  pressure,  but  rapidly  re-appears  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.    It  generally  appears  at  first  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  in  the  bends  of  the  joints ;  it  then  spreads  down- 
wards and  IS  found  to  come  out  last  on  the  legs  ;  it  be^ns  to  fade  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  and  is  generally  quite  gone  within  a  week.    The  sore  throat  is  always 
present  to  a  degree ;  there  is  redness  and  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate, 
so  that  it  is  very  painful  to  swallow,  while  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  also  swell 
and  are  painful.    The  temperature  is  generally  nigher  than  in  measles,  and  much 
higher  t  nan  in  diphtheria,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  105" ;  the  fall  of  the  temperature  is 
usually  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  but  it  ma^  be  earlier  or  it  may  be  prolonged. 
In  no  fever  is  the  pulse  quicker  than  in  this  disorder,  and  it  may  be  140  or  160  in 
a  minute.    Moderate  delirium  and  headache  are  often  present  in  these  cases. 
After  the  rash  has  gone  the  epidermis  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day  it  begins  to  peel  and  is  sometimes  cast  ofi*  in  large  flakes,  and  this 
desquamation  or  peeling  may  last  a  few  days  or  occupy  several  weeks.    2.  Malig- 
nant Scarlet  Fever  is  characterised  by  an  increased  severity  of  the  above  symptoms ; 
there  is  great  prostration,  delirium  and  sleeplessness ;  the  rash  does  not  always 
come  out  well ;  the  face  may  be  livid  and  stupor  and  coma  come  on,  and  end  in 
death;   the  throat  is  ulcerated  and  there  is  much   difficulty  in   swallowing. 
3.  Latent  Scarlet  Fever  is  when  the  disease  is  so  mild  that  until  the  sequels 
appear  one  is  not  aware  of  having  had  scarlet  fever.      There  is  no  relation 
between  the  abundance  of  the  rash  and  the  danger  to  the  patient.    However  mild 
the  disease  may  be,  the  sequelae  may  come  on  with  great  severity ;  one  is  just  as 
liable  to  catch  the  fever  from  a  mild  case  as  firom  a  severe  one.  4.  SequeUe-^klicc 
the  fever  has  passed,  there  may  follow  a  train  of  symptoms  which  are  very  in- 
constant in  their  character  and  of  much  danger  to  the  patient.    The  throat  may 
continue  to  be  affected  and  the  glands  outside  ma^  be  inflamed  and  swell,  so 
that  the  child's  head  seems  encased  in  a  "  collar  of  brawn :  "  often  these  glands 
suppurate,  and  a  large  ulcerated  surface  is  then  seen.   Deafness  may  come  on  and 
a  discharge  from  the  ear.     Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  not  so  common  as  in 
measles.     Sometimes  convalescence  is  retsurded  bv  abscesses  forming  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  at  other  times  there  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  joints,  which 
much  resembles  rheumatic  fever.     Renal  dropsy  is  also  one  of  the  most  usual 
sequelae,  but  it  frequently  varies  in  different  epidemics;  the  face  and  loose  parts 
of  the  skin  are  very  pale  and  puffy,  and  this  is  best  seen  under  the  eyes  and  on 
the  insteps  ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  dark  from  containing  blood ;  there  is  often 
headache,  loss  of  appetite  and  perhaps  convulsions;   this  complication  often 
comes  on  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  rash. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  recover  in  a  week  except  those  which  are  malignant, 
and  those  where  the  woman  is  at  the  same  time  pr^(nant ;  the  latter  condition 
much  increases  the  danger,  and  hence  women  should  then  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  go  near  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  The  mild  cases  must  be  nursed  simply  and 
there  is  no  remedy  which  will  cut  short  an  attack.    The  patient  must  be  put  to 
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bed  and  have  a  milk  diet.  Hot  fiaonels  Or'cotton  wool,  or  spongio-ptline,  should 
be  wrapped  round  .the  throat,  and  steam  may^be  inhaled  into  the  mouth.  Wfaeo 
dropsy  comes  on  it  shows  the  kidneys  are  afifectedi  and  the  patient  must  be  pat  to 
bed  again  if*  he  has  been  up  previously.  '  A. hot  bath  and  ptogatives  must  be 
given  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  Exposure  to  cold  too  soon  after  an  attai^ 
of  scarlet  fever  is  often  a  cause  of  drop^,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  to.  keep 
the  patient  in  the  house  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  the  raidi  and  until  the 
peelmg  has.  quite  finished.  During  the  stage  of  peeUng,  baths  coataining  an  anti- 
septic such  as  sanitas  should  be  occasionally:  givto.  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
the  water  is  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  comfortably  bear  it,  and  that  a  warm 
bottle  is  placed  in  the  bed,  or  other  precaution  used,  to  ensure  his  freedom  £rora 
chill.  -  When  there  is  g^reat  prostration  ammonia  may  require  to  be  given.  The 
throat  may  he  brushed  over,  with  taimin  amd  glycerine.  Durmg  oonvalesoence 
tonics  should  be  administered,  and  for  this  purpose  quinine  and  iron  axe  probably 
the  best.  In  regard  to  the  disinfecting  measures  to  be  used,  the  reader  is  refiened 
to  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  '*  Contagion." 

3541.  TypJ^oid  JFever* — Typhoid  fever  is  a  continuous  and  infectious 
fever,  caused  chiefly  by  the. influence  of  bad  drains  and  sewer-gas,  lasting  an 
uncertain  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  followed  by  a  relapse. 
It  is  also  Imown  hj  the  names  of  low,  enteric,  gastric  and  dntin  fever.  It  seems 
to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  tim^.  It  is  always  endemic  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  seem^  |o  be  most  common  in  £)ngland. 

Causes, — .^ijiong  the  predisposing  causes  are  age,  mode  of  prevalence,  months 
and  season^,  temperature  and  moisture,  idiosyncrasy,  mental  emotion  and 
fatigue,  residence  in  an  infected  locality,  overcrowding  and  deficient  ventilation, 
occupation  and  station  of  life.  i.  Typhoid  fever  appears  to  attack  one  sex  as 
readily  as  the  other.  2.  The  disease  is  chiefly  met  with  in  youth  and  adolescence. 
Persons  under  thirty  are  nearly  twice  as  liable  to  typoid  fever  as  those  above 
thirty,  because  there  are  so  many  .more  persons  alive  of  the  prevkms  age. 
3.  Typhoid  fever  is  always  en^qmic  amojagst  us,  and  the  cases  treated  in  the 
London  hospitals  do  not  .vary  gi;e^ly.from  year  to  year.  4.  It  is  most  common  in 
the  autumn  and  winter.  5.  it  is  most  common  after  a  dry  and  hot  summer,  and 
unusually  scarce  in  summers  that  are  cold  and  wet.  6.  It  does  not  appear  that 
intemperance,  fatigue  and  mental  emptions.  predispose  to  this  disease.  7.  Some 
people,  owing  tp^what  is  called  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
others.  8.  All  cesses  are  alike  subject  to  it  when  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause. 
9.  Fresh  comers  in  an  affected  locality  take  the  fever  more  readily  than  the 
ordinary  residents  of  the  place.  la  .T^ere  is  no  clear  evidence  that  occopation 
has  much  influence;  those  who  work  in  js^wers  are,  however,  very  subject  to  it. 
II.  No  station  in  life  is  exempt  from  this  insidious  malady;  rich  as  well  as  poor 
are  attacked  by  it.  Th^  exciting  causes  are  contagion  and  spontaneous  degenera- 
tion, ^qmbers  of  cases  go  to  prove  tha^  those  nursing  the  sick  firom  this  disease 
very  frequently  jc^tch  it,  and  tney  |)robaUy  do  so  from  the  emanations  of  the 
stools.*  Whenever  az^y  drainage  soaks  from  the  surface  into  a  well  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  or  when  sewer  gases  escape  into  a  house  by  a  leaky  pipe,  or 
when  the  traps  are  out  of  order,  or  when  one  drinks  foul  or  stagnant  water  into 
which  p.ny  di^ainage  from  manure  can  enter,  ther^  arise  the  conditions  which  excite 
the  disease.  Very  many  houses  are  improperly  drained,  and  whenever  a  storm 
occurs  and  the  sewers  are  suddenly  flushed,  the  gases  escape  upwards  into  the 
waste-pipes  of  the  houses  along  the  route  and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  traps, 
so  that  a  most  noxipus  smell  arises  whenever  the  handle  of  a  water-closet  is  raised. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  water-closets  should  be  outside  the  house : 
that  the  waste-pipe  should  not  communicate  with  the  main  sewer  unless  there  be 
first  a  communication  with  the  open  air,  so  that  the  backward  pressuro  wfll  nei;«r 
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ise  the  gases  to  regurgitate  into  the  house;  that  just  beneath  the  p^n  of  the 
ter-closet  the  waste-pipe  should  'communicate  with  the  open  air  and  be 
rried  up  above  the  house-tpp ;  that  a  cistern  with  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
3uld  be  supplied  close  to  anci  above  each  water-closet,  and  that  the  cistern  for 
^  drinking  water  should  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  cisterns.  In  small' 
Lces  the  dry  earth  system' should  be  adopted,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
Lka.ge  from  an  old  cesspool  can  escape  into  the  well  for  drinking  purposes. 
Symptoms, — ^The  onset  of  typhoid  fever  is  always  very  gradual  and  insidious ; 
begins  with  feeling  out  of  sorts,  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  headache,  loss  of 
(petite  and  chilliness  ;  for  many  days  the  sufferer  is  able  to  go  about  and  think 
ere  is  not  much  the  matter.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea ;  then  the  pulse  is 
licker,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  tongue  red  and  dry.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
'  later  he  is  feverish,  has  no  appetite,  is  thirsty  and  the  bowels  are  generally 
laxed.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  there  is  still  more  restlessness 
:  night.  Between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  day  an  eruption,  consisting  of  a  few 
ightly-raised,  rose-coloured  spots,  makes  its  appearance.  These  disappear  in 
vo  or  three  days,  but  fresh  crops  come  in  their  place.  Pain  may  be  experienced 
ad  gurgling  felt  on  pressing  over  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  About  the 
lid  die  of  the  second  week  delirium  comes  on.  The  tongue  is  dry,  red  and  glazed, 
nd  often  cracked.  As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength ; 
e  lies  prostrate  and  perhaps  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around,  and  if  it 
nd  fatally,  he  will  become  quite  insensible,  have  a  high  temperature  and  fumble 
.t  the  bedclothes.  If  the  disease  progress  favourably,  the  amendment  is  very 
;radual. 

Complications, — Diarrhoea  may  be  profuse  and  exhaust  the  patient.  Bleeding" 
rom  the  nose  may  occur,  but  is  not  often  a  bad  symptom.  Perforation  of  the 
Dowel  may  occur  from  an  error  in  diet ;  it  is  attended  bv  collapse,  and  is  very 
fatal.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  adds  greatly  to  ..the  danger.  .  Bronchitis 
axid  pneumonia  may  supervene  and  increase  the  mischieif. 

Treatment. — Place  the  patient  in  a  well- ventilated  room.    Remove  all  curtains. 

carpets,  and  bed-hangings.    Prevent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient.    Thd 

greatest  cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  all  excreta  removed  at  once,  Condy'4 

fluid,  carbolic  acid,  sanitas.  or  chloride  of  lime  being  mixed  with  them.'    Tha 

diarrhoea  need  not  be  checked  unless  the  motions  are  very  frequent,  and  then  a 

little  starch  injection  may  be  given.    The  diet  must  be  very  li^ht,  and  n6  solid 

food  should  be  taken  under  six  weeks  or  two  months,  because,  m  consequence  ot 

the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the  coats  are  very  thin  and  liable  to  burst.  '  Abso*^ 

lutely  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  patient  beyond,  what  has  been  ordered  by 

the  medical  attendant.    Milk  must  form  the  main  article  of  diet,  and' then  an 

egg  or  two  may  be  beaten  up,  in  it,  or  a  custard  may  be  given,  and  beef-tea.     If 

there  is  much  distension  of  the  bowels,  hot  flannels  sprinkled  with  turpentine 

will  be  useful. 

3542.  Tf/phus  Fever,— Thh  is  a  highly  contagious  fever  (attacking  people 
of  all  ages)  which  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  generally  in  periods  of  famine 
and  destitution. 

CaiwM.— In  the  individual,  sex  and  age  have  no  influence  in  determining  an 
attack.  Nearly  equal  numbisrs  of  both  sexes  catch  it,  and  children,  as  well  as 
adults  and  old  people  are  liable  to  it.  Depressing  mental  influences,  over-work, 
and  anxiety  render  the  system  more  liable  to  contagion ;  those  who  are  badly 
fed,  and  those  who  suffier  from  loss  of  -a  harvest;  people  who  have  suffered  the 
hardships  of  war,  of  civil  strifes,  and  commercial  distress,  are  often  its  t^ief 
victims.  Overcrowding,  dirt,  and  bad  ventilation,  are  important  predisposing 
causes  to  this  affection.  The  chief  cause  of  typhus  is  contagion ;  the  other 
causes  only  render  the  system  more  liable  to  the  action  of  the  poison- 
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Symptoms, — It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  disease  may  be  iocubatis^  '^ . 
system  before  it  appears,  bat  the  period  is  certainly  not   oonstanC,  and  soesf 
vary  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.    The  onset  is  marked   by  a  severe  b-;: 
ache,  loss  of  appetite  and  langonr.  and  aching  of  the  limbs.      For  three  <^  t: 
days  the  patient  gets  worse,  being  unable  to  get  about,   and   feeling  ch^j  - 
prostrate :  he  then  is  worse  at  nights,  and  restless;  the  skin    is   hot,  the  tccrj 
coated  ;  there  is  thirst  and  sometimes  vomiting.    The  patient  then  lies  prcstr. ' 
on  his  back,  with  a  dull  and  weary,  if  not  stupid  look ;  the  eyes  are  suf^sed  ^ 
u-atery.  and  a  dusky  flush  overspreads  the  iaoe.    As  the  disease  progresss, 
eyes  are  half  shut  and  the  mouth  open ;  the  tongue  dry,  brown  or  blacL  i 
marked  with  cracks.     The  temperature  rises  from  the  first,  and    reaches  105* 
104^  Fahrenheit  by  the  middle  of  the  first   week;    the    highest  temperz^. 
reached  in  the  fever  is  seldom  less  than  105^,  although  it  maybe  higher.    T 
fever  may  slightly  abate,  in  favourable  cases,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day . 
marked  fall,  however,  takes  place  until  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  cc*- 
rally  on  the  fourteenth  day,  when  defervescence  may  take  place  sadden!j  j 
the  normal  temperature  be  reached  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  commcc?- 
takes  two  or  three  days.     A  rash  appears  in  nearly  every  case.     Sometime 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  general  mottling  just  beneath  the  skin,  or  distinct  spots  =: 
appear  of  small  size  and  purplish  colour.    The  rash  appears  on  the  fourth 
fifth  day,  rarely  later ;  it  comes  on  the  back  of  the  wrists  first,  in  the  am: ' 
and  over  the  epigastrium ;  then  it  more  or  less  covers  the  trunk ;  it  seldom  cczi 
on  the  face  and  neck. 

Duration, — The  duration  of  typhus  may  be  from  three  to  tv^enty-one  days. ':: 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  is  the  average  time.  Unlike  typhoid  fever,  tir 
is  no  relapse,  so  that  when  once  the  temperature  has  come  down,  the  best  h^j- 
may  be  entertained. 

Treatment , — Have  the  patient  placed  in  a  large  and  well-ventilated  roor:  i 
that  draughts  may  be  avoided :  he  should  always  have  the  bed  ao  placed  ti: 
the  light  will  not  fall  upon  his  face.  All  curtains,  &c.,  shonld  be  r^noved.  ::^ 
bed  should  not  be  too  soft,  and  a  draw-sheet  or  mackint(»h  must  be  put  cs-^' 
the  patient.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  exert  himself  at  all.  The  grearef 
cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  all  excreta  should  be  at  once  removed,  ^'- 
septics  being  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  all  soiled  linen  being  put  in  a  tub  :: 
water  in  which  there  is  carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  or  other  disenfectant.  B?- 
sores  are  apt  to  form  on  the  back,  so  that  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  pan  n 
the  nurse.  All  creases  of  sheets  should  be  smoothed,  and  the  back  rubbed  vt- 
Balsam  of  Peru  or  lavender  water,  but  a  water-bed  or  cushion  is  better  v^ 
All  noises  must  be  stopped,  and  great  quiet  enjoined.  Milk  must  be  the  d^ 
article  of  diet,  and  is  hesi  given  cold ;  an  egg  or  two  may  be  beaten  up  \z  ■'- 
and  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  may  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours:  *J^ 
must  be  done  regularly  every  two  hours  in  equal  {quantities,  and  more  e^iecElj^ 
must  this  be  done  at  night  or  in  the  early  mommg  when  the  prostratics  ^ 
greatest.  Beef -tea  and  broths,  jellies,  extract  of  beef,  custards,  &c..  may  be  gi^e: 
if  the  patient  can  take  them  and  wants  them.  For  drinks  in  the  early  e^^- 
lemonade,  cold  tea,  soda-water,  &c.,  may  be  given,  but  eflfervescent  drinks  t^'j^- 
be  given  sparingly.  If  stimulants  are  necessary,  the  kind  and  quantity  ^il:  £< 
specified  by  the  medical  attendant.  When  the  crisis  has  passed  and  the  tcn<T^ 
cleans,  some  boiled  mutton  or  a  sole  may  be  given  ;  also  jellies,  light  panJ'.;?. 
custards.  &c.  A  trip  in  the  countiy,  plenty  of  good  food,  and  fresh  air,  \*ii]  cc- 
plete  a  cure. 
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DISBA8IS8   AND   THEIR   RXMSDIES. 

SS-^S.  JFofnentationSt  —  Someiimea  these  are   medicated  and  rendered 

more  soothing  by  the  addition  of  opiates,  as  in  the  w^lUknown  decoction  of 

chamomile  flowers  and  poppy  heads,  but  theprincipal  object  for  which  they  are 

employed  is  to  convey  warmth  to  a  part.    The  b^t  application  of  this  kind  is 

made  bv  wringing  flannel — ^by  means  of  two  sticks  turned  in  opposite  directions 

— out  ot  boiling  water,  and  then,  shaking  it  np,  apply  it  lightly  to  the  part.    In 

this  way  the  heat  may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time.     In  order  to  do  this 

thoroughly,  two  pieces  of  flannel  should  be  made  use  of,  each  of  the  pieces  being 

about  three  yards  long,  and  having  the  ends  sewn  together  so  as  to  admit  of  the 

boiling  water  being  wrung  out  of  them.     One  of  these  should  always  be  getting 

ready  while  the  other   is  heiDf  applied.     The  coarser  the  flannel  the  more 

efficiently  does  it  act ;  owing  to  its  diminished  power  of  conducting  heat,  warmth 

is  longer  retained. 

3544.  Lotions  :  Lotion  of  Vimgar. — One  part  of  vinegar  to  three  of  water  is 
a  commonly-used  lotion  for  sponging.  Equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  may 
be  usefully  employed  for  bruises. 

Evaporating  Lotion. — Sal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce ;  vinegar,  five  ounces ; 
rectified  spirit,  five  ounces ;  water,  a  pint.  Mix  together.  A  useful  applica- 
tion in  sfirains,  bruises  and  to  the  head  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.    Rags  wet  with  the  lotion  should  be  kept  constantly  applied. 

Arnica  Lotion. — Tincture  of  arnica,  ih  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to 
two  ounces  of  water,  is  a  useful  application  in  sprains  and  contusions. 

Anodyne  Lotion. — Mix  an  ounce  of  soap  liniment,  an  ounce  of  laudanum  and 
eight  ounces  of  water  together.  This  forms  a  useful  soothing  application  to 
an  inflamed  and  painful  part,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  toe  skin  is  not 
broken. 

Another. — ^Take  two  drachms  of  sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eight 
ounces  of  water ;  mix  them  together  and  apply  to  the  pained  part. 

Stimulating  Lotion. — Kn  ounce  of  compound  camphor  liniment,  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  soap  liniment,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  chest  with  the  hand  in  cases  of 
chest  cold,  or  applied  on  a  flannel  round  the  throat  in  quinsy. 

3545.  JPouitices*— There  are  few  applications  more  constantly  in  demand 
in  sickness  than  poultices,  and  yet  few  people  make  them  well.  Poultices,  when 
made  well,  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  retain  their  humidity,  but  not  too  thick, 
as  thev  may  then  press  injuriously  upon  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
They  should  be  of  uniform  consistence  throughout,  and  ought  to  be  applied  at  a 
proper  temperature.  This  last  can  generally  be  ascertained  by  applying  the 
poultice  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  to  the  face  before  putting  it  to  the  part. 

Linued  Meal  Poultices. --Thait  which  is  of  most  firequent  use  is  a  poultice  of 
linseed  meal.  It  should  be  boiled  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pap, 
when  it  will  retain  heat  and  moisture  longer  Instead  of  using  water  alone  a 
decoction  of  mallows  may  be  employed,  by  which  the  emollient  properties  will 
be  increased.  The  surface  may  oe  snleared  with  olive  oil  or  lard.  A  piece 
of  gauze  mav  be  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  poultice,  if  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  interpose  anything  between  it  and  the  skin. 

Besides  poultices  made  from  linseed  meal,  there  are  others  in  firequent  use, 
such  as  those  made  firom  bread  and  water,  oatmeal,  arrowroot,  bran  ;  and  others, 
which  are  much  less  often  employed*  madr-  from  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  &c. 
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In  addition  to  these  there  are  poultices  more  strictly  medicated,  such  as  tbcv 
made  of  foxglove  ot.  hemlock. .    As  these  may.,  prove  dangerous  if  carek 
employed,  .they  ought  only  to  be  made  use  of  when  ordered  by  the  mec . 
attendant.  '  ,  "  *   '  . .         •  » 

Mustard  PotUtta. -r-This  is  ordinarily  made  by  sprinkling . the  surfaces 
Unseed  meal  poultice  with  mustard  and  cQvering  it  with  muslin  to  retain.: 
mustard  in  its  place.  .  , 

3546.  AncBtnia,  — This  is  a  condition  in  which  tnere  is  an  impoverished  s- 
of  the  blood ;  the  red  cells  being  deficiait  in  quantity  and  the  blood  beconi: 
more  watery  than  in  health.  It  arises  under  conditions  in  which  the  individiiiJ 
deprived  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  making  of  good  blood,  as  for  exan:  . 
when  the  food  supplied' is  insufficient' in  amount  or  kind,  or  the  greater  par 
the  day  is  spent  in  close  badly-ventilated  workshops.  It  also  arises  in  the  cocs 
of  exhausting  diseases.  • 

Symptoms. — ^There  is,  in  those  who  suffer  from  this  affection,  a  pale,  par 
appearance  of  the  skin ;  the  lips  and  gums  have  lost  the  rosy  look, of  beaii: 
and  become  of  a 'delicate  pink  colour.  .  Exertion  is  oifiicult,  and' goings 
stairs  or  climbing  a  height 'out  of  doors  gives  rise  to  breathlessness.  Palpiiat;' 
of  the  hearty  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  left 'side  are^  frequez: 
complained  of. «'  In  women,  men^rua'tidn  often  ceases.  '    •   . 

Treatment,  —  Have  -the  patient  removed,  if  possible,  from  all  infiuesca 
that  tend  tc>  injure  the'  health.  Well- ventilated  rooms  and  workshops  ^^ 
plenty  of  light  are  desirable.  A  moderate  amount  of  «xercise  ia  the  ofe 
air  is  helpful  in  giving  tone  to  the  rsystepi. ,  Xhange  of  air 'from  the  town  to  t- 
country,  or  •  more  .particularly, '  to  the  sea-side  is  often  . beneficial, ' and  cr- 
sponeing,  especially  with  salt  water,  is  also  helpful.  The  diet  should  Be  plain  isi 
nounshing,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  animal  food  should  form  a  part.  Vni£ 
ordinsiry  circumstances  there;  is  no  necessity  for  stimulants.  In  regard  t^ 
medicines,  the  one  thing  needful  is  iron.  -This  may  be  given  in  the-fonn  of  steo 
drops  or  Bland's  pills ;  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  former,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
latter  three  times  a  day. 

3547.  .^tf^/^ma,  from  a  word  signifying^  to  gasp  for  breath,  is  a  ncrroa' 
disease,  dependicg  upon  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  siirroiindia6 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Occasionally  it  is  connected  with,  and  depeadeatwoe^ 
original  malformation  of  the  heart,  or  an  unnatural  oonibrmationof  thecned, 
in  which  case,  it  usually  makes  its  first  appearance  in  childhood ;  otbermse  u 
is  most  frequently  met  with  about  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms. — Asthma,  whether  connected  with  malformation  or  not,  »  J 
hurried,  oppressed  and  noisy  state  of  the  breathing,  coming  on  in  paroxyfflM,^Ma 
leaving  the  patieit*  comparatively  well  in  the  intervals;  although' in  some  tKff 
may  be  observed  wheezing  arid  a  more  confined  dilitation  of  the  chest  than  n 
natural  in  inspiration. '  In  a  typical  asthmatic  attack,  the  patient  wakes  upo 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with  a  sensation  of  suffocation ;  thedifficaity* 
breathing  continues,  and  a  terrible  struggle  begins.  He  sits  up  in  bed,  or  ^ 
up  and  goes  to  the  window,  where  he  stands  struggling  for  breath.  The  wheemi 
is  attended  with  successional  coughing,  and  at  length  the  expectoration  ^^^ 
viscid  phlegm  gives  him  great  relief;  he  breathes  tolerably  easily  for  a  whik.  aM 
after  a  little  more  coughing  and  expectoration  the  paroxysm  ends.  A  ^^ 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is-  an  exciting  cause ;  damp,  foggy  weather,  will  u»J* 
it  in  some,  a  north-east  wind  in .  others ;  some  asthmatics  are  liable  to  att3^ 
while  spending  a  single  eight  in  a  large  town ;  others  enjoy  freedom  n^ 
attacks  while  similarly  circumstanced.  •  A  single  indigestible  meal,  particiu^/ 
a  hearty  supper  is  another  frequent  cause.. 
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Treaimni^-^PLyoid  everything  likely  to  ^et  up  an  attack,  particularly  indi- 
gestible articles  of  diet.  During  the  attack,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stomach  ls.a^  fault,  an  emetic  of >  twexity  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  or  the 
same  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  m$y(l^  given  to  an  ;adult.  Relief  may  be  obtained  by 
gettiqg  ^hetpatient  to  take  a  ^W'lvjiiffs  frctra  a  pipe  of  tobacco  or  stramonium. 
.  Ozone  papers  are  useful,  as  are  also  the  CHgarss  Anti^asthmatiques  d$  Mr.  Joy.  In 
the  intery^,  the  health  of  .the  patient  should. be  carefully  attended  to.  Change 
*of  air  is  often  beneficial,  and  tonics,  such. as. cold  sponging  and  the  shower-bath, 
when  there  is  no  other  reason  preventing  their  employment. 

;  3548.  ^JBiHghfa  JHsease.— -This  is  a  name  applied  to  several  affections  of 
the  kidneys,. which  1  are  dependent  on  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
generally  %s90ci^te4  with  dropsy  and  with  albumen  in  the  urine.  It  may  be 
,eitl^er  acut^qr  chronic 

J  SyW^toms.-r-AcvLte  Bright's  disease  may  occur  from  cold,  from  a  blow,  from 
.faking  sijbstances  such  as  turpentine. or  cantharides,  which  irritate  the  kidneys, 
out  more  usually  it  follows  some  acute  febrile  disturbance,  and  more  especially 
(Scarlet  fevei}.  -  ;.-»•• 

,  Treatment.— Hot  baths  do  good,  by  causing  sweating,  and  giving  free  action  to 
the  excretory  power  pfthe  skin.  .They  may  be  given  at  bedtime  and  repeated 
every  night ;  the  water  should  be  about  95^  to  98**  Fahr.,  and  the  patient  may 
remain  in  it  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  then  be  quickly  dried  and  put  to  bea. 
Purgatives  should  be  given,  such  as  compound .  jalap  powder,  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  of  which,  may  be  given,  to  an.  adults  Rest  in  bed  in  a  warm  room  is  most 
importax^t,,n9r  ought  the  patient  to  think  of  leaving  his  room  until  all  the  dropsy 
and  acu^O' symptoms  have;  subsided.  Light  nourishing  food  maybe  taken,  as 
bread  and  milk,  beef-tea,  fried  sole,: broth, rrioe  ,pudding,  arrowroot  and  gruel. 
During  convalescence,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  cold,  and  flannel  should 
•be  worn.  ^  Tonics  cOntaiaing  iron  aad  quinine  are  useful.' 

In  Chronic  Bright' s  Disettse  even  if  an. unskilled  person  were  able  to  detect  it, 
little  can  be  done  except  under  medical  direction. 

Sb4k9,  Bronchitis,  *-- This :  is  3X1  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lining 
tmembrane  of  ,the  bronchial  tubes. .  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
.  5yi«/<a>»5.-^Acute:bronchiti8  is  very  liable  to  attack  persons  in  the  winter,  and 
during  the:  prevalence  of  east  or  north-east  winds.  It  begins  like  an  ordinary 
cold,  then  there  is  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  aching  pains  in  the  Hmbs.  The 
patieUtri^  thirsty  and -feverish,  with  languor,  and  headache,  loss  of  appetite  and 
restlessness ;  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  of  soreness  behind  the  breast  bone.  At 
first  there  is  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  and  very  little  phlegm  is  brought  up :  in  two 
or  three  days  the  cough  bo:omes  looser,  and  the  expectoration  is  more  abundant. 
Wheezing  sounds  are  heard  in  the  air  passages. 

.  Treatment S^When  the  chilly  feeling  is  experienced,  the  patient  should  go  to 
bed  and  keep  ;there  till  he  is  wanri  again ;  in  this  way,  an  attack  may  be  checked 
in  a  short  time.  The  air  should  be  warm,  and  (for  this  purpose  a  fire  should  be 
lighted  and  the  temperature  kept  about  60S  Fahr.  A  kettle  of  boiling  water 
placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  steam  allowed  to  pass  into  the  room,  will  help  to  keep 
the  air.  moist:  A  warm  bath  before :going  to  bed  is  also  useful,  as  it  encourages 
free  perspization^  ;A  hot  linseed  meal 'poultice  may  be  placed  on  the  chest,  and 
renewed  every; few.  hours  if  necessar^i.  A  piece  of  gutta  percha  tissue  may  be 
placed  over  :  the  .'poultice  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  wetting  the  clothes. 
Turpentime.  stupes  tod  sinapisms  may  be  useful,  should  mikler  measures  fail  to 
give  reliel-  :Ai>m'ixtnre  such  as  .this  may -be  given  :-7-ipecacuanha  wine,  two 
drachms;  concentrated  (infusion  .of  1  senega  1  .one  ounce;  water  to  make  eight 
Otfnees :  a  t^blespoonfql  io  be  tak^fiivery  three  or  four  hours.    Should  the  case  be 
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one  in  which  sUmnlation  seems  necessary,  as  in  old  or  debititated  subjects^cai':  n 
of  ammonia  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  doses  of  thnee  to  five  grxn^  , 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  added  to  the  above  mixture  ^y^^yald  ansve  f% 
well.    In  children,  this  disease  is  at  all  times  to  be  regartled    ^^ravelj. 
above  treatment  should  be  adopted  with  the  modifications    neoessarr  r 
child's  age,  and    the  avoidance  of  turpentine  stapes    and     sinapisms  tn 
ordered  by  a  medical  practitioner.     The  diet  should  consist   of  niilk,  bee: 
veal  broth,  milk,  arrowroot,  or  cornflour. 

3560.  ChrwUc  Bronchitis  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  is  verr  r 
valent  during  winter,  causing  considerable  mortality.  It  is  most  nsnally  met  - 
in  middle-aged  or  old  people.  Cough,  shortness  of  breath  and  expectfxsi 
are  the  three  most  constant  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Xliis  disease  n 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  old  age  merely,  or  it  may  come  on  as  a  seqod  t. . 
atuck  of  acute  bronchitis:  Cabmen,  porters,  costermongers,  bargemea  £ 
others,  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to  all  kinds  of  bad  weather,  are  extxcn- 
subject  to  this  disease. 

Trtaiwunt, — It  is  well  for  those  who  suffer  from  this  complaint  to  be  aikf 
leave  this  country  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  spend  the  tiax 
some  sunnier  clime,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  for  the  majority  of  :r 
who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis  to  do  so,  and  the  treatment  mast  be  dinc^- 
to  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any  exposure  to  cold,  or  any  of  the  excrffng  cx^ 
of  the  disease.  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  out-door  occapati<Mi8  and  expost: 
to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  little  can  be  done  to  alleviate  r 
distressing  symptoms  that  may  arise.  Thick  boots  shoold  be  wocn,  dts^- 
cbanged  when  wet,  and  the  patient  be  told  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  to  ^ 
out  as  seldom  as  possible  at  night  and  use  a  respirator.    . 

3551.  CAolera.^Cholen,  as  known  to  us,  is  of  two  kinds — ^what  is  fcoova : 
British  cholera,  a  desease  bad  enough,  but  not  particularly  fatal,  and  tix 
terribly -fatal  disorder,  Asiatic,  malimant.  or  epidemic  cholera.  This  last  dtseaR 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  India  for  centuries,  and  to  have  its  natoial  hosxc 
head-quarten  in  the  Delta  of  the  Gan^ies.  In  this  country  the  disease  has  ttssi 
always  prevailed  in  its  worst  form,  m  poor,  crowded  dwellings,  among  tb» 
whose  food  supply  was  bad  and  whose  hygienic  oonditioos  were  otfaowise  o- 
favourable :  but  enwcially  among  those  who  had  a  taints  supply  of  water.  Ver 
frequently  when  cholera  prevails,  diarrhoea  also  does. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  of  ordinary  intensity,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  c 
atlack  of  diarrhcea.    This  may  last  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but  speedilTtar 
matters  passed  by  the  bowel  assume  a  flocculent  or  rice-water  character.    Vqe?* 
ing.  too,  comes  on,  the  fluid  being  thin  and  colourless.    Then  foUow  sevee 
cramps,  especially  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  legs.     The  flow  oi  urine  ceasK 
the  body  becomes  icy  cold  on  the  surface,  the  tongue  is  cold,  and  so  eves  s 
the  breath.    The  lips  are  blue  and  shrivelled,  the  face  pinched,  the  voioe  s 
hardly  audible.    This  is  called  the  cold  or  algid  state  of  the  disease.    The  o» 
d  it  ion  may  go  on  getting  worse  till  the  heart  stop,  the  patient  being  qsis 
consdons  to  the  end.    Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  pstieitis 
to  live  or  die,  when  suddenly  the  sickness  lessens,  the  body  begins  to  get  vss- 
the  face  flushes^  and  restlessness  subsides.    The  patient  seems  on  the  very  vofe 
of  getting  well.    But  sometimes  the  urine  does  not  flow,  or  there  may  be  cmge- 
tion  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  and  so,  though  re-action  has  set  in,  the  man  maj^ 
perish.    Thus,  in  an  ordinary  mild  case  of  cholera,  a  man  mil  pass  through  tkm 
stages :    Firstly,  that  of  premonitory  diarrhoea ;  secondly,  that  of  coUspse;  aai 
thindly,  that  of  reaction,  probably  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 
.    CffKMS.— The  disease  is  produced  l>y  some  particalar  poison,  which  ma;  be 
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rsLnsmitted  through  the  air,  by  water,  or  commanicated  by  one  individual  to 
.nother.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discharges  are  one  main  source  of 
liis  poison,  and  hence  should  be  most  carefully  disinfected. 

Treatment. ^He  who  would  avoid  cholera  during  a  cholera  season  ought  to  live 
oy  rule  and  method  First,  see  that  his  water-closets  are  in  good  order,  and  that 
3very  precaution  is  taken  in  cleansing  and  disinfecting  them.  Calvert's  carbolic 
acid  powder  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose.  See  that  the  house  is  dean, 
street  and  airy ;  let  no  foul  and  decaying  matters  remain  upon  the  premises.  See 
'  that  the  water  supply  is  pure.  Let  no  stale  meat  or  vegetables,  no  sausages,  game 
-or  substances  likely  to  create  digestive  disturbance  be  used:  avoid  unripe  uruit, 
prolonged  abstinence  from  food  and  excessive  fatigue.  Avoid  strong  aperient 
medicines  of  every  kind.  The  astringents  to  be  used  should  not  be  powerful ; 
'  chalk  mixture,  sulphuric  acid,  lemonade,  or  these  with  a  little  opium  suided.  are 
^  best. 

No  Dtatrhaa  in  Cholna  time  is  to  be  neglected.  Try  to  keep  up  the  bodily  heat  in 
every  way  that  will  not  disturb  or  fatigue  the  patient.  The  patient  is  consumed 
:  with  thirst  and  there  is  no  reason  for  refusing  him  drink  if  it  is  of  a  wholesome 
kind.  Should  reaction  occur  he  must  be  kept  quiet.  If  his  head  trouble  him, 
and  his  face  is  flushed,  apply  cold  to  it.  If  there  is  much  sickness,  let  him  have  a 
little  ice  or  ice-water.  If  his  lungs  get  gorged,  warm  poultices  or  turpentine 
stupes  will  be  best.  But  the  great  anxiety  is  the  kidneys.  If  they  do  not  act, 
warmth  must  be  tried,  perhaps  as  a  warm  bath,  but  this  requires  caution.  If 
they  are  acting  well  ana  the  patient  rec^uires  a  stimulant,  let  him  have  some  sal 
volatile.  The  food  given  is  of  especial  importance ;  broths,  soups  and  jellies 
may  be  given,  but  certainly  not  meat.  Small  quantities  must  be  given  at  a  time 
and  repeated  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

3652.  Coldf  of  which  catarrh  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  is.  perhaps, 
the  most  frequent  malady  in  this  country.  Its  causes  are  manifold,  and  as  its 
causes,  so  the  consequences  of  catching  cold  are  infinitely  various,  from  merely  a 
slight  temporary  inconvenience  to  speedy  death.  Colds  are  very  frequently  felt 
to  date  from  some  particular  period,  but  frequently  their  onset  is  not  appreciated 
I     for  a  time. 

Symptoms. — Very  likely  there  is  some  shivering  and  sneezing,  with  lassitude, 
pains  in  the  back,  loins  and  limbs,  with  tightness  of  the  forehead,  and  an 
unnaturally  dry  state  of  the  lips  and  nostrils.  These  speedily  give  way  to  exces- 
sive discharge  from  the  nostrils,  first  watery  and  acrid,  later  mucus  or  mucous  and 
{mrulent  matter.  There  is  hoar9eness  and  slight  sore  throat,  the  eyes  water, 
everishness,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  quick  pulse.  Sometimes  small  vesicles, 
called  herpes,  appear  on  the  lips  or  about  the  nose.  These  symptoms  do  not  last 
long :  they  either  pass  away,  or  become  aggravated  if  the  inflammation  passes 
onwards  into  the  interior  of  the  lung. 

Tnatment.^PQt  the  feet  in  hot  water  and.  if  an  adult,  give  him  ten  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  a  cupful  of  gruel,  and  then  straight  into  bed.  The  following  is 
also  useful,  and  may  be  given  instead  of  the  Dover's  powder :— Sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  twenty  drops :  mindenerus  spirit,  ateaspoonful ;  camphor-water  sufficient  to 
make  one  ounce.  To  be  taken  as  a  draught  at  bed  time.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  of 
spirit  of  camphor  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours,  is 
also  a  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  cold. 

3653.  Colie  18  a  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  chiefly  about  the  navel,  and 
often  accompanied  with  a  painful  distension  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  region  of 
the  bowels,  with  vomiting,  costiveness  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen. 

Ca«5M.— The  complaint  is  produced  by  various  causes.such  as  crude,  indigestible 
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frnits,  long  continued  costiveness,  cold,  or  it  may  be  due,  as  in  painter's  o^ic 
to  poisoning  by  lead. 

Treatment. — If  caused  by  some  indigestible  article  of  food,  a  dose  of  castor  o: 
had  better  be  given,  say  a  tablespoonful  lor  an  adult,  to  which  from  ten  to  fiftc .  - 
drops  of  laudanum  ipay  be  added.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  a  turp>entine  stu{ 
may  be  applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  following  mixture  will  be  found  vtr 
usdful  in  such  cases  :  Solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  two  drachms  ;  spirit 
chloroform,  half  an  ounce :  water  to  make  two  ounces.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  gi\ . 
every  two  hours  till  the  pain  is  relieved. 

3654.  Constipation  is  a  symptom  which  may  be  due  to  disease  of  tb 

bowels,  or  tb  an  imperfect  performanceof  their  function.  Any  disease,  as  ulcer 
tion  or  cancer,  which  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  food,  will  cause  con&tipati^c 
and  any  condition  which  produces  a  paralysed  or  sluggish  state  of  the  muscuL* 
walls  of  the  bowel  will  likewise  cause  .constipation  by  removing  or  tnterferL:;^ 
with  the  propelling  power.  With  rare  exceptions,  people  can  never  enjoy  go.*, 
health  while  they  suffer  from  constipation  :  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  headache 
.vertigo  and  piles  are  some  of  the  direct  results  of  constipation,  and  they  give  ris 
to  a  great  amount  of  misery. 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  originate  and  establish  habitual  constipation/*  sa>-s: 
writer  on  this  subject,  "there  is  none  certainly  so  general  as  inattentk>n  to  ti^ 
calls  of  nature  "  Men  of  literary  pursuits  are  naturally  mors  prone  totJie  crr.r 
of  inattention  to  regular  times  of  relieving  the  bowels  than  practical  men ;  s* 
every  variety  of  general  and  local  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  mor. 
prevalent  among  them.  Ladies  often  fall  into  the  same  error  as  literary  men  :: 
the  neglect  of  regularity.  Habitual  constipation  is  not  unusual  in  women  after  1 
confinement,  in  people  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  in  those  who  lead  a  sedez- 
tary  life  ;  those,  also,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  opening  medicine,  pills.  <xc 
are  liable  to  it.     In  such  cases  an  altered  diet  will  nearly  always  suffice. 

Treatment,— By  the  aid  of  diet  much  may  often  be  accomplished.  A  glass  o« 
cold  water  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning,  will,  in  some,  promote  an  action  of  tfct 
'bowels.'  Alight  breakfast  to  those  who  are  sedentary  will  fisvonr  this  actica 
Coarse  brown  or  bran  bread  is  very  useful ;  figs,  prunes  and  ripe  fruits  are  als. 
beneficial ;  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  a  cold  sponge  in  the  morning  are  a2^- 
helpful.  An  occasional  aperient'  may  be  required,  and  then  Friedrichshal. 
water,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  taken  fasting  may  be  employed.  In  cbildrcr 
a  similar  treatment  may  he  adopted,  with  such  modification  as  the  age  wT. 
require ;  while  in  infants  an  altered  diet  and  a  little  magnesia  occasional!} . 
mixed  with  the  milk,  will  suffice  for  a  cure. 

Clysters  or  Enemata  are  now  in  frequent  use  to  procure  evacuations  of  the  bovei 
It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  use  them  daily.  Where  they  are  employed,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  fiuid  is  bland  in  nature,  as  barley-water,  thii: 
^ruel.  linseed  tea,  or  milk  and  water.  Warm  water  used  alone  has  a  tendency  tD 
mjrre  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  The  injection  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  means  of  relieving  the  bowels. 

3655.  Consuinption.  >-This  is  that  disease  to  which,  technically,  the 
name  of  Phthisis  is  applied.  By  it  is  meant  that  form  of  luog  disease,  where 
first  of  all,  there  is  a  deposit  of  new  material  in  the  sulMtance  of  the  lung.  After 
a  time  this  softens  and  breaks  down.  It  is  expectorated  and  leaves  behind 
cavities.  This  process  is  accompanied  by  fever  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  general 
wasting  of  the.body.  The  processes  which  lead  to  this  deposit  are  inflammation 
of  the  lung  substance  and  tubercle.  Most  frequently  the  two  processes  are 
associated,  for  the  deposit  of  the  tubercle  sets  up  inflammation  and  its  ooose> 
quences.     The  disease  may  assume  a  \ety  acute  form,  or  it  may  steal  on  in- 
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sidionsly.  The  Conseqitence  oC  such  an  inflammation  is  the  choking  up  of  the 
little  cavities  of  which  the  lung  consists  in  a  portion  of  its  substance,  and  the 
material  thus  deposited  may  either  remain  there  for  a  length  of  time,  or  at  once 
proceed  to  soften  and  break  down. 

Symptoms.'^The  earliest  symptoms  of  consumption  are  probably  connected  -with 
digestion.  The  appetite  becomes  capricious,  there  are  pains  in  the  chest,  with 
some  cough,  often  dry  and  hacking,  with  a  small  quantity  of  frothy  expectoration. 
There  is  debility,  flushing  of  the  face  on  slight  exertion  ;  at  other  times  the 
countenance  is  pale,  unless  there  be  a  hectic  patch  of  red  in  the  middle  of  the 
cheek.  There  is  some  fever  at  night,  and  a  tendency  to  night* sweats.  Very  likely 
there  is  some  spitting  of  blood.  As  the  disease  advances  emaciation  becomes 
more  marked,  and  the  fingers  become  dubbed  at  their  points.  •  The  night-sweats, 
diarrhcea  and  expectoration  reduce  the  bodily  strength  and  substance ;  at  the 
same  time  the  capricious  appetite  and  the  imperfect  digestion  leave  the  bodily 
snpi^y  very  deficient.  Usually,  if  the  disease  be  not  artested,  the  patient  dies  of 
exhaustion. 

TreaimiHt'^The  first  and  greatest  point  of  all  is  the  selection  of  the  condition 
under  which  the  patient  is  to  live.    On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  may  be 
found  in  difierent  health  resorts  people  who  have  all  their  lives  had  bad  chests, 
but  who,  by  wandering  from  one  health  resort  to  another,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  are  able  to  maintain  life  comfortably.    The  first  great  thing  in 
selecting  a  house,  is  the  avoidance  of  damp.    It  should  be  situated  on  a  dry 
and  porous  soil.    These  patients  should  live  plainly,  but  their  food  should  be 
nourishing.    They  must  avoid  excitement,  but  cheerful  society  is  of  the  greatest 
value.    They  must  not  fatigue  themselves,  but- daily  exercise  is  essential.    They 
must  not  be  exposed  to  too*  great  heat,  but  cold  is  even  more  to  be<iTeaded. 
Such  patients  should  alwajrs  wear  flannel,  and  the  clothing  must  at  all  times  be 
warm.    There  are  a  grtot  many  health  resorts  that  might  be  mentioned,  but 
only  a  few  are  given  here.     The  south  coast  of  England  or  that  of  France, 
Tor^ay  and   South  Devon,  Hastings,  Ventnor  and  Penzance  are  all  places 
frequented  by  consumptives.     A  sea  voyage  to  South  Africa.  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  is  Usefiil  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.    When  well  advanced,  it  is 
unwise  to  send  patients  from  home.     Fat  is  one  of  the  articles  of  food  to  which 
consumptive' patients  have  a  great  aversion ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  it  is  to  them 
the  most  necessary.    If  we  cannot  get  them  to  take 'fat  in  the  ordinary  way  as 
food,  we  must  give  them  cod  liver  oil,  which,  indeed,  is  rather  foo^  than  medicine. 
It  ought  to  be  given  cautiously  and  after  a  meal.    When  oil  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  mouth,  it  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin.    The  hypophosphites  have  proved 
useful  in  this  disease.    Fellows'  syrup-  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  to  an  adult  three  times  a  day.  Oil  of  eucalyptus  is 
useful ;  it  may  be  dropped  ori  the  sponge  of  one  of  DrJ  Yeo's  respirators  and 
inhaled ;  three  to  five  drops  may  be  used  at  a  time.     Should  bleeding  come  on, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  and  the  liquid  extract  Of  ergot  given  in  fifteen- 
drop  doses  in  water  every  two,  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  severity*    Ice, 
if  it  can  be  had,  should  be  taken  internally.    Ten  grains  of  gallic  acid  along  with 
fifteen  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given  every  three  hours  instead 
of  the  eigot,  if  more  convenient.     Dry-cupping  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
is  also  useful.    It  may  be  done  by  burning  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  a  wine- 
glass, and  while  it  is  lighted,  turning  it  upside  down  upon  the  chest ;  the  air  is 
thus  exhausted,  and  the  deeper  structures  relieved  by  the  local  congestion  that  is 
f      caused.    All  food  should  be  given  cool.  The  night-sweats  may  be  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  fifteen-drop  doses  in  water  at  bed-time, 
or  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  given  in  water.     If  the  diarrhoea  is 
.  troublesome,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  along  with  fifteen 
drops,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  every  four  hours  in  water. 
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3556.  IKarrliCBA, ^Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  disease  rather  tlian  a  dises? 
Itself. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  diarrfacea  by  dr.T 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  internal  organs,  thus  prodacin. 
the  bowel  an  excess  of  blood  (congestion)  which  is  relieved  by  the  escape  ci 
watery  parts  into  the  bowel,  and  an  increased  production  of  fluid  by  thcintes:_ 
glands.  Exposure  to  intense  heat  may  also  occasion  diarrhoea,  as  also  may  c- 
exertion.  Among  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  malarial  influences ;  the  ink 
tion  of  sewer-gas,  the  emanations  from  cesspools,  from  decaying  animal  i- 
vegetable  substances,  errors  of  diet,  exhaustion,  and  the  disarrangement  0/  - 
regular  habits  of  life. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  usually  present,  often  of  a  colicy  nature,  and  lebewd 
an  action  of  the  bowels.     It  is  occasionally  unattended  by  pain. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  if  poss: 
remove  it.    Give  the  body  rest ;  give  bland  food  such  as  milk,  arrowroot,  ccr. 
flour.    If  caused  by  some  undigested  food,  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  with  tei 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  for  an  adult.    Apply  a  mustard  poultice  or  must 
leaf  over  the  bowels  if  there  is  much  pain. 

3557.  Ery9ipel€te,—'E.iysipe\di%  of  the  face  is  a  disease  of  pretty  freqne 
occurrence.    It  is  rarely  seen  in  children,  but  it  attacks  adults  of  both  sexes, 
comes  on  without  apparent  cause  in  many  cases,  but  sometimes  a  blow 
exposure  to  a  cold  and  cutting  wind  sets  up  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — It  usually  begins  at  the  ear  or  one  side  of  the  nose,  and  then  thei^- 
ness  and  swelling  extend  over  that  side  of  the  £ace ;  more  rarely  it  crosses  oyert^ 
median  line  and  affects  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.    Pain  and  tingt'i' 
precede  the  inflammation,  and  when  the  latter  has  reached  its  height,  the  eye^- 
IS  so  swollen  tl.at  it  cannot  be  opened  ;  the  ear  is  large,  red  and  flabby,  while  U£ 
skin  adjacent  is  swollen,  red  and  painful.     Erysiplas  is,  in  fact,  an  inflammatK: 
of  the  skin,  and  it  is  severe  according  to  the  depth  to  which  this  tissue  is  iop^' 
cated.    Sometimes  only  the  upper  layer  is  affected,  and  then  the  appearance  < 
like  that  seen  in  erythema.    There  is  but  slight  swelling,  and  the  constitutionJ^ 
symptoms  are  not  severe ;  but  if  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  be  attacked,  an*. 
in  addition,  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath,  then  the  inflammation  is  of  gra^ 
import,  and  majr  spread  over  a  large  area.      There  is  from  the  first  a  h;; 
temperature,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  often  a  sore  throat,  loss  of  appetite  and ' 
thickly-coated  tongue.    The  patient  feels  very  restless  and  sleeps  badly  at  ntgn'^ 
in  many  cases  delirium  comes  on  towards  evening,  and  this  is  mostly  observed  e 
those   previously    addicted    to    intemperate  habits.       The    bowels  are  oftei 
constipated, .  and  the  '  urine  high-coloured    and  containing   a  little  albamei 
Erysipelas  of  the  face;  without  any  other  complication,  usually  runs  a  course « 
six  or  seven  days,  when  the  temperature  rapidly  runs  down,  the  tongue  begios  p 
clean,  and  all  the  febrile  symptoms  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  w«ak  axj- 
anaemic.  But  if  the  inflammation  has  affected  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  o^^^^^' 
patient  has  been  previously  in  bad  health,  matter  or  pus  may  form  beneath  tte 
scalp  from  extension  of  the  disease  upwards ;  when  this  occurs  the  pus  sock; 
burrows  about  under  the  scalp,  and,  therefore  when  this  takes  place,  an  openmt 
must  be  made  to  let  the  matter  out  at  once. 

Treatment.^The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  and  fed  on  light  and  noonsW 
diet.  The  light  should  be  kept  off  the  patient's  eyes,  and  the  access  of  air  to  m 
inflamed  skin  prevented  by  dusting  the  surface  with  flour,  or  smearing  the  pan 
gently  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  collodion,  or  castor  oil  Aione 
may  be  used.  It  effectually  keeps  off  the  air  and  relieves  the  tightly-strctcfiw 
skin.  Some  opening  medicine  may  be  given  at  first,  if  the  bowels  are  connneo 
and  the  tongue  much  coated.    Steel  drops  is  a  useful  medicine  in  this  disease;  « 
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must,  however,  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every  three  or  four 
bourB,  taken  with  the  same  quantity  of  glycerine  in  water.  Larger  doses  are 
ireqaently  administered,  but  it  is  better  not  to  give  these  nnless  ordered  by  a 
medical  man.  Durizig  convalescence,  tonics,  containing  iron  and  quinine,  may  be 
given,  and  for  some  time  any  exposure  to  cold  winds,  &c.,  should  be  avoided. 

3568.  .FTa<ulen«e.— Flatulence,  or  the  undue  collection  of  gas  or  air  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  swallowed, 
formed  from  the  food,  or  apparently  be  secreted  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  It  is  a  common  and  very  nxipleasant  symptom  of  indigestion.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  flatulence  is  due  to  improper  food,  or  the  abuse  of 
certain  articles  of  food,  especially  tea. 

Symftoms,^There  may  be  a  feeling  of  funtness,  giddiness  or  choking,  accom- 
paniea  by  trouble  ;  some  belching. 

Trtaimeni. — Such  turns  of  flatulence  are  best  treated  by  dieting,  mainly  solid 
food  with  stale  bread,  but  no  vegetables,  tea,  beer  or  pastry.  Flatufence  may 
often  be  onlv  the  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  often  capable  of  relief  by  a 
slight  stimulant,  as  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Spirituous  liquors  should  be 
avoided.  The  following  may  be  used  with  benefit :— Three  drachms  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  or  the  same  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  an  ounce  of  the  concen- 
trated infusion  of  Calumba,  and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  eight  ounces.  A 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  water.  From  one 
to  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  with  an  ounce  of  the  concentrated 
influsion  of  Calumba,  and  water  as  before  added  to  make  eight  ounces,  is  another 
useful  combination.  This  mixture  should  be  taken  in  tablespoonful  doses  as  the 
other.  From  two  to  five  drops  of  pure  terebene,  taken  on  sugar,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  also  a  most  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  flatulence. 

3559,  Qastrie  Ulear*— This  is  a  disease  most  frequently  met  with  in  young 
women  of  the  servant  class. 

Symptoms.— V^n,  vomiting  of  cofiee-ground  material ;  the  colour  of  the  vomited 
matter  being  due  to  the  presence  of  blood. 

I  Treatment, — ^When  there  is  bleeding,  give  ice  ;  this  is  also  most  useful  in  check- 

ing vomiting.    To  relieve  the  pain,  opium  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  may  be 

;  given.  Small  doses  of  morphia  with  bismuth  may  be  given  thus :— Five  or  ten 
minims  of  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of 
subuitrate  of  bismuth  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  best  food  is 
milk.  If  the  patient  is  very  sick  and  pained,  it  may  be  necessary  at  first 
to  withold  food  from  being  given  by  the  mouth,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  enemata.  The  writer  has  found  a  teaspoonful  of 
Carlsbad  salts  given  in  water  three  times  a  day  useful  in  this  disease. 

3560.  Hcetnorrhaids  or  P«e#.—These  are  swellings  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  anus.  They  are  liable  to  irritation  and  inflammation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  External  piUs  consist 
In  a  collection  of  rounded  hard  tumours,  and  of  prominent  ridges  of  skin  situated 
just  without  the  margin  of  the  anus.  When  these  become  irritated  and  inflamed 
they  give  rise  to  very  acute  pain,  with  throbbing  and  a  sense  of  great  heat,  and  to 
a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool.  This  afiection  originates  in  distension  of  the 
veins  about  the  anus,  in  conseqnence  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  They 
sre  generally  met  with  in  those  who  follow  sedentary  employments,  and  those 
who,  in  consequence  of  hiehlv-seasoned  foods  and  indulgence  m  alcoholic  drinks, 
suffer  from  congestion  0?  tne  liver.  The  presence  within  the  anus  of  large, 
rounded  and  soft  tumours  covered  by  red  mucous  membrane  {intimal  pii*}\  is 
attended  with  more  serions  symptoms.  These  are  very  apt  to  weaken  by  giving 
riie  to  fivqiient  bleedings. 
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Treatment. — ^The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  all  Wg^y- seasoned 
dishes,  alcoholic  liquors  and  pastry  be  avoided.  Walking  exercise  is  highk 
beneficial.  Bathe  the  afifected  region  every  morning  with  cold  water,  aod  care- 
fully dry.  Hazeline  is  a  iiseful  application  in  bleeaing  piles.  Gall  and  opiun: 
ointment  smeared  over  the  parts  often  gives  relief.  A  quarter-grain  znorphii 
suppository  may  answer  when  the  ointment  fails.  The  bowels  shoald  be  ke^' 
open,  and  for  this  purpose  the  confection  of  sulphur,  confection  oi  senna,  or  th-: 
compound  liquorice  powder  answers  well. 

3561.  Liver  Complaints, — The  liver,  like  the  kidneys  and  other  orgao^ 

is  liable  to  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Amongst  the  acute  changes  ma^ 
be  classed  catarrh,  or  inflammationof  the  bile  ducts,  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the 
hepatic  duct. 

Catarrh. — Symptoms. — ^Jaundice,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  slight  sickness 
and  a  feeling  of  retching:  the  motions  are  pale,  the  urine  dark,  the  skin  ac^ 
eyes  become  yellow,  and  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  troublesome  itching  oc 
the  skin.  Pain  is  not  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  and  it  is  generally  felt  in  th? 
right  shoulder-blade  and  along  the  lower  edge  of'  the  liver,  being  often  worse  cr 
pressure.  Treatment— The  best  treatment  is  to  open  the  bowels  freely  by  mean^ 
of  purgative  medicines ;  a  dose'  of  calomel  at  bea-time  with  a  rhubarb  draugiii 
twice  a  day  will  generally  suffice.  The  diet  must  be  very  light,  and  capab!c 
of  being  easily  digested  :  all  rich  food  should  be  avoided,  while  milk,  broth,  beef- 
tea,  toast  and  biscuits,  or  a  light  pudding  may  be  taken.  No  stimulants  onght  t  • 
be  given,  as  they  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  liver 
Efifer\'escing  solutions  may  be  given  with  bemefit,  as  they  allay  thirst  and  sickness. 
those  containing  soda  salts  are  the  best,  and  those  also  which  have  an  apericD: 
action ;  for  this  reason  effervescing  Carlsbad  waters  often  prove  beneticial.  Ir 
three  or  four  days  a  mixture  containing  extract  of  dandelion.  hydrcx:hloric 
acid  and  gentian  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  the  bowels  must  be  kcp; 
open  daily;  active  exercise  should  be  taken  daily,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and 
for  some  time  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  indigestible  food. 

Acute  atrophy  cf  the  Uvtr  is  a  very  formidable  disease,  and,  fortunately,  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  patient  becomes  hot  and  feverish,  vomits  often,  and  the 
skin  assumes  a  deep  yellow  tint  I  the  liver  rapidly  shrinks  inside  so  as  some- 
times to  lose  half  its  weight.  Headache  comes  on  quickly,  followed  b^ 
delirium  and  insensibility ;  the  patient  lies  in  a  prostrate  condition,  and  there 
is  picking,  of  the  bed-clothes  and  low-muttering  delirium ;  bleeding  may  tike 
place  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  small  hemorrhagic  spots  may  be  seen  in  the 
skin.  Death  generally  occurs  in  four  or  five  days,  and  treatment  is  not  of  much 
avail. 

A  "  sluggish  '•  or  congested  liver  is  generally  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  bile 
ducts,  and  arises  often. from  waat  of  exercise  and  eating  and  drinking  too  much, 
but  congestion  may  go  on  to  inflammation  in  tropical  countries,  and  end  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  This  may  be  known  by  the  pain  over  the  region  oi 
the  liver,  the  swelling  of  the  abdominal  wall  on  that  spot,  and  the  frequent 
shiverings;  the  patient  loses  flesh,  strength  and  aj^ietite,  and  his  skin  becomes 
of  a  sallow  tint.  Such  people  generally  come  back  to  this  country  invalided, 
and  if  they  get  over  the  illness,  they  seldom  recover  their  former  state  oi 
health. 

A  gall-stone  in  th$  hepatU  duct  will  cause  great  paitt  over  the  liver,  chiefiy 
reiarred  to  one  spot,  much  sickness  and  distress,  and  a  feeling  of  nintness. 
A  hot  bath  and  the  administration  of  chloroform  will  ease  the  paid,  wbile.piirgative 
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mediclaes  may  be  taken,  and  all  means  used  to  get  the  stone  to  pass  onwards 
to  the  bowels.  Jaundice  will  come  on  from  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the 
bile,  but  this  will  disappear  when  the  stone  has  escaped.  Amongst  chronic  changes 
may  be  enumerated  cancer,  cirrhosis,  fatty  and  waxjr  degeneration,  passive  con- 
gestion, syphilitic  deposits,  and  the  presence  of  hydatid  cysts. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  is  a  most  fatal  and  serious  disorder,  carrying  the  patient  off 
within  a  year,  or  a  ycajr  and  a  half,  from  the  first  appearance  of  any  symptoms. 
There  is  at  first  loss  of  appetite  and  pain  over  the  abdomen ;  the  latter 
begins  to  swell  as  the  cancer  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  extremely 
tender;  rapid  emaciation  goes  on,  but  the  temperature  is  generally  no  higher 
than  usual,  and  there  is  no  attendant  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh,  the  hollow  temples, 
the  great  prostration,  the  pain  and  swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  liver  are  the 
chief  s)rmptoms.  and  these  gradually  become  worse,  and  finally  cause  a  lingering 
and  painful  death.  Jaundice  is  not  often  present,  nor*  does  the  patient  suffer 
from  shivering.  Cancer  of  Ae  liver  may  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  be  met  with  at 
any  period  of  life :  more  frequently,  perhaps,  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of 
age.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  patient,  as  no  care  can 
be  looked  for.  The  pain  may  be  alleviated  by  the  administration  of  opium  or 
morphia,  and  this  may  be  given  internally  as  a  draught,  or  a  small  quantity  may 
be  injected  under  the  skin  with  a  syringe.  Chloral  is  of  much  use  m  easing  the 
pain.  The  diet  must  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  must  be  varied  from  day  to 
day  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  patient,  whose  appetite  will  be  small  and 
capricious. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  comes  on  more  generally  in  middle  life ;  at  first  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  cancer,  as  there  is  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  and  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, but  the  symptoms  come  on  more  gradually,  the  liver  does  not  increase  in 
size,  but  rather  shrmks,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomeii  soon  comes  on :  jaundice 
also  is  very  common,  and  the  distended  abdomen  becomes  marbled  over  with 
blue  veins,  as  the  stream  of  blood  through  them  is  impeded. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  commom  in  many  disorders.  It  may  be  very 
£atty,  and  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  as  in  cases  of  consumption.  The  symptoms 
come  on  very  gradually,  and  the  liver  is  generally  much  diseased  before 
any  notice  is  taien  of  the  mischief;  the  disease  is  often  very  chronic,  and 
will  last  for  years  unless  there  be  much  mischief  in  other  organs ;  dropsy  is  a 
bad  symptom,  and.  when  general,  will  frequently  P5>int  to  disease  in  the  kidneys. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  diet,  and  any  indigestibe  food  be  avoided.  •  If 
dropsy  be  present,  purgatives  must  be  given,  so  as  to  remove  the  fluid,  and  the 
general  health  must  be  kept  up  by  tonic  medicmes,  as  iron  and  quinine. 

Waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  a  less  frequent  disease ;  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  alone,  and  is  generally  associated  with  similar  disease  in  the  kidneys, 
spleen  and  intestines.  It  occurs  in  persons  who  have  long  sufiered  from 
diseased  joints  and  chronic  abscesses,  m  the  scrofulous,  and  those  who  have 
suffered  from  syphilis  or  ague,  and  some  other  wasting  disorders.  There  is 
seldom  pain  or  jaundice,  or  loss  of  flesh;  the  appetite  is  good,  or  but  slightly 
impaired,  and  the  mischief  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  and  cause  no  symptoms.  In 
this  disease  change  to  dropsy  seldom  occurs,  diarrhoea  is  often  present,  the  spleen 
enlarges,  and  the  patient  passes  a  large  quantity  of  pale,  limpid  water,  in  which 
is  contained  a  good  deal  of  albumen.  The  liver  also  attains  larger  dimensions 
than  in  the  case  of  a  fatty  change,  and  its  lower  border  comes  lower  down, 
and  can  usually  be  easily  felt  The  treatment  will  consist  in  improving  the 
general  health  by  liberal  diet,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  liver  often  occurs  in  heart  disease,  and  some  disorders 
of  the  lungs,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that  since  the  course  of  the  circula- 
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tion  is  disturbed  at  these  points,  the  veins  become  too  fall  all  over  the 
body ;  now  the  hqpatic  vein  shares  in  this  fulness,  and  so  the  liver  is  stufied 
with  blood,  and  the  stream  flows  through  sluggiaJily.  From  a  similar  cacst 
the  veins  in  the  leg  and  kidney  are  full,  and  so  there  results  dropsy  of  the 
lower  extremities  and  a  scanty  flow  of  urine,  which  will  contain  a  variab/ 
amount  of  albumen.  There  will  be  pain  over  the  liver,  but  not  of  marke: 
intensity,  and,  frequently,  there  is  some  yellowness  of  skin  firom  the  presence  r' 
jaundice.  After  a  time  dropsy  of  the  abdominal  cavity  will  come  on.  and  thes  2 
fatal  result  follows.  Since  this  state  of  liver  depends  upon  the  disease  of  tb: 
heart  or  lungs,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  allaying  any  tamultooas  c 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  and  removing  any  dropsy  by  purgatives  or  sma. 
punctures  in  the  leg ;  then  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  circnlatios 
relief  may  be  temporarily  given. 

Syphilis  will  produce  various  changes  in  the  liver,  and  cause  a  hardening  c: 
that  organ  and  thickening  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes  rounded  masses,  so^:^ 
thing  resembling  cancer,  are  met  with  in  that  organ.  The  health,  in  such  cases 
must  be  improved  by  a  visit  to  the  seaside,  if  possible,  or  a  sea  voyage,  b 
liberal  diet  and  regularity  of  living.  Preparations  containing  iron  and  qainiae 
are  valuable,  and  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  iodide  of  potasshim. 

Hydatid  cysts  occur  more  commonly  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other  orgas. 
although  they  are  by  no  means  very  often  met  with.  Thev  may  occur  in  l*< 
liver  either  as  small,  round  and  Arm  tumours,  formed  of  a  fibrous  capsok 
with  putty-like  contents ;  these  are  hydatid  cysts  which  have  undergc» 
spontaneous  cure,  and  can  do  no  more  harm :  or  as  cysts  with  a  tough,  fibroas 
capsule,  enclosing  much  fluid,  and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smaller  cysts 
floating  about.  These  cysts  may  attain  a  great  size ;  they  are  seldom  attendee 
with  pain,  unless  there  is  inflammation  outside  setting  up  adhesions.  TIk 
general  health  is  seldom  afiected,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  cbiefij 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  tumour  in  the  liver  and  the  absence  of  any 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  having  resort  to  surgical 
aid,  whereby  the  contents  may  be  evacuated  and  the  cyst  allowed  to  shrink 
If  allowed  to  grow,  such  cysts  may  cause  death  by  bursting  into  the  abdomioal 
cavity,  or  into  some  neighbouring  organ. 

3662.  I/utnbaffO* — ^This  is  a  form  of  chronic  rhenmatism  affecting  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  loins.  The  individual  moves  stiffly  and  has  pain  in 
getting  up  from  the  sitting  posture  or  in  turning  over  in  bed  at  nights. 

Treatment. —The  application  of  a  menthol  plaster  often  gives  relief,  so  doe 
ether  sprayed  upon  the  part.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  apply  either  of  these 
remedies,  hot  baths  will  be  found  useful  and  wrapping  the  part  up  in  flannel. 

3563.  Meningitis  {Cerebral).  —By  this  is  meant  inflammation  oi  the 
membranes  covering  the  brain.     It  is  always  serious. 

Symptoms.-^ln  children  there  is  disturbed  sleep,  a  cast  or  rolling  of  the  e>"» 
dilated  pupils,  convulsions.  With  older  persons,  who  can  tell  their  symptoms, 
there  is  severe  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  want  of  sleep,  mental  disquietude, 
sometimes  unnaturally  acute  hearing ;  constipation ;  sometimes  sudden  loss  cf 
speech  and  delirium. 

Treatment. —Kee:^  the  patient  in  a  darkened  room  ;  apply  cold  to  the  head  bv 
means  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water ;  send  at  once  for  the  doctor ;  purgative 
are  generally  required  to  combat  the  constipation ;  the  greatest  quiet  most  be 
maintained.     Milk  is  the  best  food. 

3664.  Meningitis  (Tubercular).— This  disease  is  associated  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  occurs  in  children  of  difi^ent  ages  up  to  twelve  or 
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irteen  years.    Bad  air»  insafficient  or  tumourishing  food,  exposure  to  cold,  want 
sufficient  clothing,  all  increase  the  unhealthy  tendencies  which  go  to  produce 

le  disease. 
Symptoms. — Loss  of  appetite  and  spirits,  child  not  caring  to  join  others  in  play. 

^nstipatton,  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  drowsiness,  squinting  of  the  eyes. 

omiting,  enlarged  and  glas^  look  of  pupils. 
Treatmsnt. — Keep  the  child  quiet  in  a  dark  room  and  give  milk  as  food.    The 

ne  medicine  which  the  writer  has  found  of  benefit  in  this  disease  is  iodide  of 

lotassiam  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  everv  four  hours  to  children  from  two 

'ears  up.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  medical  assistance  should  be  procured  as 

.p>eedily  as  possible. 

3666.  JPeritoniHa* — ^Inflammation  of  the  membrane  called  the  peritoneum, 
(^hich  lines  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  usually  caused  by  diseases  or  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  may  also  result  from  cold. 

Symptoms, — Severe  pain  is  oomplsdned  of.  increased  by  pressure ;  the  knees  are 
generally  drawn  up  and  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up, 
there  is  obstinate  constipation,  sometimes  continued  vomiting. 

Treatmsnt. -^Keep  the  patient  at  re^t  in  l>ed ;  do  not  give  purgatives  and  do  not 
be  uneasy  because  the  Mwels  are  constipated.  Opium  is  generally  the  medicine 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  patient's  age. 
When  the  patient  is  convalescent  great  care  must  be  exercised  regarding  his  food, 
and  only  bland,  unirritating  substances,  such  as  milk,  beef-tea,  beat-up  eggs, 
&c.,  given. 

3566.  Pieurisy,^Thi9  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  serous  membrane 
which  covers  the  lungs  and  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  It  is 
generally  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  but  may  be  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  which  the  ribs  are  broken. 

Symptoms, — Severe  catching  pain  in  the  afiected  side,  made  worse  bv  breathing 
deeply  or  coughing.  The  pain  is  usually  confined  to  one  spot,  and,  if  the  ear  be 
placed  against  the  side,  a  fine,  rubbing  sound  will  be  heattl.  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  friction,  and  resembles  that  produced  by  nibbing  a  lock  of  hair  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  pulse  is  quick,  the  tongue  is  coated  ;  there  is  thirst 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  temperature  is  raised.  In  a  day  or  two  the  breathing 
becomes  worse  owing  to  fluid  being  infused  into  the  pleuial  cavity  and  pressing 
upon  the  lungs ;  this  fluid  after  a  time  becomes  absorbed,  when  the  breathing 
grows  easier. 

TfMtsim/.— Place  the  patient  in  bed  without  delay,  in  a  room,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  is  kept  moist  by  boiling  some  water  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  allowing 
the  steam  to  pass  into  it,  and  whose  temperature  should  not  be  under  60*^  Fahr. 
63^  or  64^  would  be  better  He  should  be  kept  as  free  from  talking  as  possible. 
Linseed  meal  poultices  maybe  applied  to  the  chest,  and  milk,  beef-tea,  broth  and 
such  like  should  be  given  in  the  earlv  stage,  and  later,  when  the  fever  has  passed 
away,  light  puddings,  eggs,  white  fisb,  Stc.  During  recovery,  cold  and  damp  must 
be  carefully  avoided. 

3667.  Pneutnonia, — ^This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lung  substance  proper. 
It  generally  is  ushered  in  with  a  rigor  which  is  often  very  severe ;  in  children 
convulsions  may  take  the  ^ace  of  the  rigor.  The  temperature  rises  and  may 
reach  104^  or  105^  Fafar.  There  it  pain  and  loss  of  appetite;  the  face  is  flushed, 
breathing  is  rapid,  and  there  is  a  short,  hacking  cougn ;  the  matter  expectorated 
is  tenacioas  and  rusty-coloured. 
Tnatwmt. — Keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  about  65^  Fahr.,  or  rather 
*~*^^T,  but  not  lower,  if  it  can  be  avoided.    Support  the  shoulders  well  with 
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pillowd,  Ihis  will  assist  breathing.  .Give  milk,  beef-tea,  white  of  egg,  casurti 
Brand's  jelly,  strong  chicken  tea,  &c.  Cold  water  may  be  given  to  allay  thir^- 
Medical  aid  should  be  sought  at  once. 

3568.  QMifi«2f.— -This  is  a  severe  inflammati)oil  of  the  throat,  chiefiy  i: 
volving  the  tonsils  and  frequently  going  on  to  setppuration.  •  It  is  asually  nsher- 
in  by  chilly  feelings,  which  are  succeoied  by  fever.  The  speech  becomes  m- 
in  character,  and  there  is  pain  and  di£&culty  in  swallowing. 

Treaim'iHt. -^In  the  early  stage  this  disease  may  be  cut  short  by  the  admir 
tration  of  an  emetic  of  twenty  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  or  by  small  cLr 
of  tincture  of  aconite  frequently  repeated,  say  a  quarter  or  half  a  drop  c\rr 
fifteen  minutes  or  half  hour,  till  the  patient  is  in  a  good  perspiration^  when: 
medicine  may  be  given  less  frequently.  Medicated  sprays  are  mach  more  use. 
than  gargles.  A  mixture  containing  the  following  ingredients  may  be  given  x. 
advantage : — Steel  drops,  three  drachms  :  sulphate  of  quinine,  half  a  dracfc: 
chlorate  of  potassium,  two  drachms ;  glycerine,  half  an  oimce ;  water  added 
make  eight  ounces.  A  tablespoonful  in  water  every  four  hoars.  The  io. 
should  consist  of  milk,  eggs,  beef  tea,  cocoa,  &c. ;  pieces  of  ice  may  be  given : 
suck.  • 

3569.  Rheumatic  Fever.— This  disease  begins  with  restlessness  2:1 
fever ;  there  is  a  white  or  creamy  condition  of  ton^e,  and  the  bowels  *' 
deranged.  Presently  the  joints  begin  to  ache,  the  pain  increases  till  there  . 
great  swelling  and  tenderness  all  over  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints  of  the  bod\ 
the  temperature  rises,  and,  in  some  cases,  becomes  excessively  high ;  the  nrjj: 
deposits  a  thick,  brickdust  sediment' on  cooling.  As  there  is  a  great  risk  of  ^j;- 
heart  becoming  afiected  in  this  disease  it  must  always  be  regarded  with  app:^ 
hension. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  must  be  enjoined,  and  milk  and  potass  water,  aics? 
or  together  be  given  along  with  beef  tea,  beat  up  ^gs,  &c.  The  foUowi"'- 
medicines  may  be  usefully  given : — Salicylate  of  sodium,  three  drachms ;  iodide  c* 
potassium,  half  a  drachm  ;  water  added  to  make  up  to  eight  ounces.  A  tabk- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  three  hours.  The  joints  dbu}nld  r 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and  the  patient  wear  woollen  in  preference  to  liaei 
articles  of  clothing  next  the  skin. 

3570.  SptLsms,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  as  used  by  the  vnl^- 
mean  gripes,  and  commonly  depend  on  indigestion  and  constipation. 

Treatment. — In  niany  cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  3 
purgative.  Sometimes,  when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  it  may  be  necessan*  •' 
relieve  it,  that  is,  treat  the  symptoms  and  attend  afterwards  to  the  oorrectiai;' 
the  diet,  &c.  For  this  purpose  fifteen  drops  of  laudannm,  or  the  solution  of  tt^ 
muriate  of  morphia  may  be  given  along  with  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of  chlorofon: 
in  a  little  water.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is.  relieved,  the  general  condition  of  t(Hr 
patient  must  be  attended  to,  and  anything  in  the  diet  that  has  been  knowt]  t 
give  rise  to  pain  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and  only  simple,  plahi  kinds  ^ 
food  given. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  GASB  OF  ACOIDENT   OB  SXTDDXN  ILLKES8. 

3571.  Apoplexy.— Treatment.— When  a  person  is  in  an  apoplectic  fi« 
prevent  all  unnecessary  movement :  raise  the  head  and  remove  everytning  tiS-"'' 
from  the  neck,  then  apply  ice  or  cold  water  cloths  to  the  h«uJ ;  put  the  feet  i^ 
mustard  and  water  or  apply  mustard  leaves  or  poultices  to  the  calves  of  the  1^ 
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3672.  Mrui^es^—Theae  are  caused  bj  blows,  the  skin  remaining  unbroken. 
reatm^nt, — ^Apply  tincture  of  arnica,  spirit  and  water,  vinegar  or  sal-ammoniac 
ad  water.  The  following  is  a  useful  combination  .-—Chloride  of  ammonium 
»al -ammoniac),  one  ounce :  rectified  spirit,  lavender  water,  or  eau-de*cologne, 
wo  ounces ;  vioegar,  three  ounces ;  water  to  make  sixteen  ounces.  Rags  dipped 
\  this  should  be  laid  over  the  bruise  and  kept  constantly  wet. 

3573.  Choking.^TrMtmnt^lf  the  substance  causing  choking  be  at  the 
pper  part  of  the  throat  thrust  the  finger  and  thumb  into  the  mouth  and 
endeavour  to  seize  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  take  a  penholder,  a  quill,  or  piece 
»f  whalebone— anything,  in  fact,  that  will  do,  and  endeavour  to  push  it  down  the 
;ullet.  A  smart  blow  on  the  back  will  sometimes  dislodge  a  foreign  body  from 
he  throat. 

3674.  Concussion  of  the  Brain. —Treatmint.'-Move  the  patient  as 
little  as  possible ;  remove  all  tight  articles  from  the  neck.  Apply  hot  bottles  to 
the  feet  and  sides,  or  hot  bricks  wrapped  in  flannel  and  a  mustard  poultice  or 
mustard  leaf  over  the  stomach. 

3575.  Croup*— Treatmmt.^Tstke  the  child  out  of  bed  and  put  it  into  a  bath 
of  100"  Fabr.  and  keep  it  there  for  half  an  hour,  or  wrap  it  m  a  sheet  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  with  dry  blankets  on  top.  and  keep  it  in  this  for  an  hour. 
Crive  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  every  quarter  ot  an  hour  in  tepid  water, 
and  give  arinks  of  tepid  water  between  till  vomiting  takes  place.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  by  causing  steam  to  pass  into  the  room. 

3576.  IHsiO€€itions»'-Trtahitint,'^I{  medical  assistance  is  at  handdo«not 
touch  a  dislocation :  in  any  case  do  not  use  or  submit  to  rough  handling.  If 
skilled  assistance  cannot  be  had.  get  some  one  to  seize  the  part  of  the  limb 
nearest  the  body,  and  then  apply  gentle,  steady  traction  upon  that  furthest  removed. 

3577.  Ihrowningm — TrMfm^s/.-— Place  the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground 

with  the  face  downward,  and  one  of  the  arms  under  the  forehead.    If  there  be 

only  slight  breathing,  or  no  breathing,  or  if  the  breathing  fail,  then  turn  the  patient 

instantly  on  the  side,  supporting  the  head,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snufl. 

hartshorn  and  smelling  suts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather.    Rub  the  ch&st 

and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water  or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately  on  them. 

If  there  be  no  success,  imitate  breathing  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  place  the  patient 

on  his  back,  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small,  firm  cushion  or  folded 

article  of  dress.    Draw  the  tongue  forward  and  slip  an  elastic  band  over  it  and 

under  the  chin,  or  tie  a  piece  of  string  or  tape  in  the  same  way.  Grasp  the  arms  just 

above  the  elbows  and  draw  them  gently  and  steadily  upwards  above  the  head,  and 

keep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two  seconds ;  then  turn  them  down  and  force 

them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.     Repeat 

these  measures  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute.    When  breathing  is  restored,  rub 

the  limbs  upwajrds  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  handkerchiefs. 

llannels,  Ac.    Apply  hot  flannels  or  bottles,  bladders  of  hot  water  or  heated  bricks 

to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs  and  to  the  soles  of  the 

feet.    On  the  restoration  of  life  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  should  be  given,  and 

then  small  quantities  of  warm  coffee. 

3578.  Epilepsy.— Trtaiment—kx  the  onset  of  a  fit  the  patient  should  be 
caught  in  the  arms  of  a  bystander  and  laid  gentlv  down  upon  his  back,  with 
something  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and  everything  tight  should  be  removed 
from  his  neck.  Insert  a  cork  between  the  teeth  to  prevent  the  tongue  being 
bitten,  then  wait  patiently  till  the  fit  is  over. 
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3579.  Fainting, —In  this  affoctibn  there  is  pallor  of  the  £ace,  coldoeav 
perspiration,  feeble,  shallow  and  irregular  hreatbing,  noises  in  the  ears,  inds- 
tinctness  of  vision  and  giddiness.  Treatnunt,— Lay  the  patient  at  onoe  upon  tt' 
back :  remove  all  constrictrag  articles  of  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  ap; 
strong  smelling  salts  to  the  nostrils.  Sprinkle  cold  water  over  the  face :  '^r 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile  by  the  mouth  in  a  little  water. 

8580.  Foreign  ^Bodies. — In  ikt  Nose. — These  are  peas,  beads,  svreet 
cherry-stones  and  such  like.  Treatment. — If  old  enough  get  the  child  to  forcit 
"blow  down  the  obstructed  nostril  after  taking  a  deep  breath,  while  the  finger  - 
pressed  tightly  against  the  free  nostril.  Failing  this,  grasp  the  nostril  brfiind  : 
seat  of  obstruction  and  introduce  a  small  flat  article  such  as  the  handle  of  a  s 
spoon  beyond  it  and  endeavour  to  scoop  it  out. 

In  the  Ear. — Tnatment. — If  an  insect  has  found  its  way  into  the  ear,  fill  it  w: 
olive  oil,  when  it  will  generally  float  on  the  top.  If  a  pea,  bead  or  cfaerry-stc^ 
use  the  bead  of  a  hair  pin  as  a  snare  and  with  the  utmost  gentUness  eadeavoor  r 
insinuate  it  beyond  the  object  it  is  intended  to  remove. 

In  the  Eye. — Treatment. — If  the  offending  substance  is  not  imbedded  in  li 
globe  of  the  eye  it  will  generally  be  easily  removed,  either  with  or  witfcoc 
everting  the  lid,  by  using  the  comer  of  a  soft  pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  came! 
hair  pencil  moistened  with  water  or  olive  oil.  If  the  substance  is  imbedded  z 
the  ^obe  of  the  eye,  a  camers  hair  pencil  dipped  in  water  or  oil  may  be  passe, 
over  it  and  an  effort  made  to  dislodge  it.  Should  this  fail,  and  medical  assistacc; 
is  not  at  hand,  a  blunt-pointed  instrument  may  be  careftilly  passed  across  th- 
surface.  Should  quick-lime  get  into  the  eye,  wash  it  out  as  thoroughly  as  possibk 
with  water,  then  bathe  with  a  lotion  consistiii^  of  a  teaspoonful  of  vineg^  to  i 
wineglassful  of  water,  or  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  into  the  eye.  In  case  oi  injury  bj 
acid,  bathe  with  milk  or  one  part  of  lime  water  to  three  of  water. 

3581.  Fr€u;tures,^Treatment.^Wheo.  a  fracture  has  taken  place  the  object 
is  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  that  has.  been  broken  as  nearly  as  pdssible  :: 
the  condition  they  were  in  previous  to  the  accident.  In  order  to  do  this;  the  pan 
nearest  the  body  must  be  steadied  by  some  one,  while  that  furthest  removed  is 
gently  stretched  out,  the  sound  limb  being  uncovered  and  acting  as  gmdi. 
Having  got  the  limb  into  good  position  splints  must  be  applied  to  fix  it  in  the 
position  in  which  it  has  been  placed. 

3582.  HcBmorrage  or  Bleedinif,— Bleeding  from  an  arteiy  is  disti 

guished  from  that  of  a  vein  by  being  brighter  in  colour,  and  by  its  coming  oct . . 
the  wound  in  a  saltatory  or  jumping  way.  Treatment. — If  from  a  vein  make  : 
compress  by  folding  a  piece  of  lint  or  a  small  handkerchief  up,  and  apply  it  i 
the  wound  with  a  bandage  over  it.  This  treatment  also  generally  answers  :^ 
bleeding  from  small  arteries,  although  the  pressure  requires  to  be  greater. 

From  Varicose  Veins, — Treatment. — Place  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  apply  . 
compress  and  bandage,  or  put  half-a-crown  or  a  penny  in  a  handkerchief,  pb:t 
it  over  the  wound,  and  tie  it. 

From  the  Nose.—Treatmeni.—Kpply  cold  water  cloths  6r  ice  to  the  forehea.' . 
raise  the  arms  above  the  head ;  seize  the  nose  between  the  fingers,  and  squeeze 
the  sides  together ;  syringe  the  nostrils  with  vine^^ar  or  hot  water  and  salt  On« 
or  other  of  these  mjithods  may  be  tried,  or  they  may  aU  be  tried  in  turn  if  the 
bleeding  is  difficult  to  check. 

From  Leeeh'Mes.-^Treatment.^-hSiy  a  crystal  of  iron  alum  upon  the  i»x)un ! 
Dried  alum  and  tannic  acid  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner.    Two  stror^ 
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es  ran  throagb  the  skia  cross-wise,  passing  beneath  the  wound,  and  a 
:  of  linen  thread  tied  round  them,  will  frequently  answer  when  the  simpler 
IS  fail. 

fUr    Tooth    Extraetion. — Trtatment.  —  Press  a  small  crystal  of  iron  alum 
the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  and  bleeding  will  generally 
becked. 

fter  ConfinemtHt. — Treatment, — Keep  the  patient  at  absolute  rest  on  her  back, 
remove  the  pillows  so  as  to  keep  her  head  low ;  cover  very  lightly  with  bed- 
:hes.  Place  the  hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  press  deeply  down  with 
Lnd  of  kneading  motion.  If  the  womb  is  felt  contracting  into  a  hard  lump 
ler  the  hands,  grasp  it  and  keep  it  tight  till  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  Give 
ttle  tepid  milk  and  water. 

'^rom  tkg  Umbilical  Cord. — ^When  bleeding  takes  place  from  the  umbilical  cord, 
i  child  generally  becomes  restless,  and  blooa  may  saturate  its  clothing. 
eatment. — Undress  the  child  immediately,  and  tie  a  ligature  of  three  or  four 
tcknesses  of  worsted  or  linen  thread  behind  the  other. 

Internal  Bleeding. — Instances  of  this  form  of  bleeding  are  seen  in  hemorrhage 
3m  the  lungs  and  stomach.  That  from  the  lungs  is  generally  bright  scarlet 
L  colour  and  frothy  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  air ;  that  from 
le  stomach  is  dark  in  colour,  and  is  not  frothy.  Treatment. — Keep  the  apart- 
tent  cool  and  the  patient  quiet  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Ice  may  be  given,  or 
old  water  when  ice  cannot  be  had.  Five  to  ten  grains  of  gallic  acid  may  be 
iven  along  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  every  three  or 
our  hours. 

3583.  Hysteria* —This  may  manifest  itself  by  intense  sobbing  or  immode- 
rate laughter,  or  these  may  alternate  with  one  another.  There  is  frequently  wild 
tossing  about  of  the  arms,  the  hair  is  dishevelled,  the  face  is  generaUv  pale  and 
complaint  is  made  of  a  suffocating  feeling  in  the  throat.  Treatment. — The  patient 
must  be  spoken  to  kindly,  yet  firmly,  and  be  told  to  stop  any  eccentricities. 
Loosen  the  dress  and  remove  anything  tight  from  the  neck.  Give  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirit  of  sal  volatile  in  water.  If  no  heed  is  taken  in  regard  to  what  is  said, 
dash  cold  water  upon  the  face. 

3584.  IntoxicatiolU  —  Treatment,  —  When  loss  of  consciousness  has 
occurred  from  this  cause,  give  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water  (a  tablespoonful 
in  tepid  water)  or  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  powdered  ipecacuanha. 
Remove  to  a  warm  atmosphere  and  give  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

3585.  Poisons.— Treatment.— 'Msiny  of  these  give  rise  to  vomiting  and  are 
thus  got  rid  of.  In  such  cases  the  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  by  giving  draughts 
of  tepid  water.  An  instrument  that  may  be  used  with  much  benefit,  if  it  is  at 
hand,  is  the  stomach  syphon — easier  to  use  a  good  deal  than  the  stomach  pump — 
by  which  the  poison  may  be  got  rid  of.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pass  the  tube  along 
the  hack  of  the  throat,  as,  otherwise,  harm  may  result.  If  the  poison  has  not  given 
rise  to  vomiting,  a  handful  of  salt  in  lukewarm  water  may  be  given  and  draughts 
of  tepid*  water  afterwards.  Mustard  is  a  good  emetic  when  the  poison  taken  is 
not  irritant  in  character.  Twenty  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  or  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Gentfol  Directions.— Vrhen  an  Mali  is  the  poison,  give  weak  vinegar,  chalk  and 
water,  whiting,  plaster  from  the  walls.  When  an  acid,  give  white  of  egg  or  milk ; 
if  a  narcotic,  give  strong  coffee  and  do  everything  to  keep  the  patient  awake. 
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3586.  Partieuinr  Poisons:^ 

AconiU,  Monkshood  or  Blue  Rockft.—Treatmint.—Give  a  tablespoonfnl  of  c^-:^ 
in  water  or  twenty  grains  of  salphate  of  xinc  in  water  :  then  a  dose  of  cs^-  r 
Hot  bottles  should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  spirit  of  saJ-^cli 
in  water  or  strong  co£fee  Ibe  given. 

AlkalUs,  such  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  met  with  as  pearl  ashes^  S037  ' 
common  washing  soda  and  ammonia  ia  vaponr,  solution  and  solid  form,  i 
mcHt, — Give  drinks  containing  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  or  olive  oU  may  be  g^  .c* 

Aritnie, — TnatmMt — Give  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  water  or  linseed  tcL 

BaryUs. — Tnatment, — Give  two  teaspoonfulsof  Epsom  or  Glauber's  saif J  C': 
two  hours  till  the  bowels  act. 

Belladonna. — Treatment. — Give  twenty  grains  of  sulphate   of   zinc  ot  a  tn 
spoonful  of  mustard  in  water ;  then  drinks  of  tepid  water.   Afterwards  give  str 
coffee. 

Carbolic  Acid, — Treatment. — Use  the  stomach  syphon  if  at  hand,  otherwise  i 
large  quantities  of  olive  oil  or  melted  butter. 

Copper, — Treatment. — Give  white  of  egg,  afterwards,  enemata  to  act  upcn  l 
bowels. 

Corrosipi  Sublimati. — TrMlw^iU.'^Give  white  of  egg  beaten  np  with  water.  M 
or  sugar  and  water  may  be  given  if  eggs  are  sot  at  hand. 

Foxglove. — Treatment. — Give  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water  or  twenty  gr^: 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  then  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  a  cnp  of  strcmg  :ti 

Fungi.— Treatment. — Give  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  afterwards  a  cksc 
castor  oil. 

Hemlock. — TreatmemL — Give  a  tablespooaful  of  mustard  and  water  or  tve^ 
grams  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  afterwards  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  strong  tea 

Henbane,  Them  Apple  and  Tobacco, — Treatment. — The  same  as  for  belladonna. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — Treatmint. — ^The  same  as  for  sulphuric  acid  poismung. 

Laburnum. — Treatment, — Give  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard  in  water  :  theo  tz: 
or  fifteen  drops  of  spirit  of  sal- volatile  in  a  little  water. 

Laudanum. — Treatment. — Give  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  a  ta^V- 
spoon fal  of  mustard  in  water,  then  drinks  of  tepid  water.  Afterwards  pr 
strong  coffee  and  keep  the  patient  constantly  in  motion  till  the  drowsy  lieeL:^' 
wears  oflF. 

Lead. — Treatment. — Give  an  emetic  in  the  first  place ;  then  two  teaspoonfals  d 
Kpsom  or  Glauber's  salts  every  two  hours  till  the  bowels  act.  When  this  bi> 
been  accomplished  continue  the  salts  in  smaller  doses,  after  which  large  doses  s 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given. 

Nitric  Acid  or  Aqua/driis. — TfvaAMa/.— Give  bicarbonate  or  carbooate  of  soda 
or  potash  ;  in  other  re^MCts  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  poisoning  bysi- 
phuric  acid. 

Oxalic  Acid  or  Acid  of  Sugar. — Trea/SMiif.— Give  magnesia  or  chalk  mixed  witi 
water. 

Phosphorus.—Treatment. — Give  twenty  grains  of  salphate  of  zinc  in  water;  the 
give  lime  water,  barley-water,  linseed  tea  or  white  ot  egg  and  water. 

Prussic  Acid.^-TreatwufU. — Datth  cold  water  from  a  height  upon  the  bea}: 
apply  smelling  salts  and  employ  artificial  re^tration. 
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Sh$U  Fish.—Treatmtni. — Give  an  emetic,  then  a  purgative,  afterwards  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  spirit  of  solphnric  ether  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Sulphuric  Acid  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,— Treatment, — Give  bicarbonate  or  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash.  If  these  are  not  at  hand,  chalk  or  magnesia  will  do  instead.  Olive 
or  alnxond  oil  may  also  be  given. 

3587.  Scalds  and  Bums.—Trtatmint.'-'Vniea  a  part  has  been  scalded, 
immco^e  it  in  cold  water  or  pour  cold  water  over  it,  or  dust  bicarbonate  of  soda 
over  it  and  apply  a  wet  cloth  above  this.  When  blisters  have  formed^  prick  them 
with  a  needle  or  pair  of  scissors  and  press  the  cuticle  carefully  down,  after  which 
apply  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  before,  or  chlorate  of  potassium  ointment  (5  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  lard)  or  carron  oil :  thymol  or  carbolic  oil  (z  part  to  100  of  olive 
oil)  answers  well 

3586.  Sprains.^TreatHunt'^Fomeni  the  part  well  with  warm  water,  then 
brush  tincture  of  arnica  over  it  several  times  a  day.  When  the  more  acute 
symptoms  have  passed,  wrap  the  part  in  cotton  wool  and  apply  a  good  firm 
banjdage.  india-rubber  if  it  can  be  had,  so  as  to  diminish  the  swelling  and  give  a 
feeling  of  security  when  the  patient  comes  to  move  about.  Later  on,  if  not  quite 
right,  use  the  cold  douche  and  friction  with  a  rough  towel. 

3589.  Suffocatiotu — Treatmsnt.—li  the  person  is  found  hanged  he  should 
be  at  once  cut  down,  and  artificial  respiration  employed.  If  the  suffocation  re- 
sults from  articles  of  food  blocking  up  the  throat  the  treatment  recommended  in 
choking  must  be  had  recourse  to.  If  the  sufifocation  is  the  result  of  breathing 
coal-gas  or  sewer-gas,  or  by  being  in  a  room  in  which  charcoal  has  been  burnt, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  patient  out  as  speedily  as  pos.sible. 

3500.  Sunstroke, — ^rfM^ifMii^--Da8h  cold  water  over  the  face  and  head; 
apply  ice  or  ice  cloths  or  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  spirit 
oi  sad  volatile  in  water.    Tea  or  co£fee  may  be  given  afterwards. 

3591.  WoundSm-'The  simplest  are  those  in  which  the  tissues  are  clean  cut 
through,  and  where  the  edges,  when  brought  together,  fit  accurately  the  one  to 
the  other.  Tnatment, — Remove  all  dust  or  dirt,  and  bring  the  edges  carefully 
together  by  meaus  of  a  bandage  or  strips  of  plaster.    Keep  at  rest  for  a  few  days. 

Contused  or  lacerated  wounds  should  be  treated  by  cleansing  the  parts  %vith 
sanitas  and  water,  carbolic  acid  and  water  (a  teaspoonful  to  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  water),  or  Condy's  fluid  and  water,  then  place  a  piece  of  lint  or  rag  soaked 
in  carbolic  oil  (one  part  to  twenty  of  olive  oil)  or  boroglyceride  over  the  wound, 
and  keep  the  edges  as  nearly  as  possible  together. 

Perforating  wounds  are  dangerous  because  of  their  depth.  Treatment.— Kosja 
the  part  at  rest,  and  apply  ice-bags  or  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water,  to  which 
some  sanitas  or  carbolic  acid  has  l^n  added,  to  the  wound. 

Gun-skot  Wounds. --Treatment.^li  a  stimulant  is  necesssury.  give  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirit  of  sal-volatile  in  water.  Remove  pieces  of  clothing,  wadding,  or  bits  of 
paper  that  may  be  found  in  the  wound,  then  bathe  it  with  sanitas  and  water, 
carbolic  acid  and  water,  or  Condy's  fluid  and  water,  then  soak  a  piece  of  lint  in 
carbolic  oil  or  sanitas  vaseUne,  and  lay  it  into  the  wound. 

Poisoned  wounds  may  result  from  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  stings  of  insects, 
snake-bites,  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  &c. 

Dog-Mes, — When  anyone  is  bitten  by  an  animal  supposed  to  be  mad.  unless 
the  actual  fact  of  the  animal's  madness  is  known,  it  should  be  kept  and  carefully 
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watched,  aild  if  it  is  foutid  not  to  be  sufifering  from  rabies,  no  barm  will  resolr 
to  the  patient.  This  vrill  soon  make  itself  apparent,  for,  if  mad,  it  will  be  sec 
snapping  at  imaginary  objects,  with  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouf 
ana  a  convulsive  closing  of  the  jaws.  .7V^«fw«if.— The  wonnd  shonld  be  at  ca 
sucked,  and  a  red-hot  wire  or  a  cinder  laid  upon  it  as  a  cautery,  and  th^ 
some  soothing  alkaline  lotion,  as  ammonia  water  or  lead  and  opium,  apph^r 
Stimulants,  sfich  as  the  spirits  of  sal-volatile  in  teaspoonful  doses,  may  be  giv- 
every  two  or  three  hours, 

Snalu-inUs* — Bites  from  serpents  reeeived  abroad  are  eyoeedingly  Camudai:-  - 
injuries,  and  may  be  followed  ny  death  wtdun  afew  hours,  so  that  prompt  acth 
is  necessary.  TuatmtfU. — ^The  part  should  «be  at  once  sucked.  A  tight  baad\: 
should  be  applied  above  the  wound,  either  by  meaas  o£  an  elastic  band,  a  leatb 
strap,  or  a  nandkerchief  twisted  tightly  by  means  of  a  stick.  The  wound  shoe. 
then  be  freely  cauterised  by  means  of  a  red-hot  wire  or  a  red-hot  cinder,  or  :: 
part  may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife,  of  caustic,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  may  br 
applied  to  the  wound ",  a  red-hot  wire  is,  however,  the  beit.  Stimalants^  espc 
ciaily  preparations  of  ammonia,  must  be  freely  given.  A  teaspoonful  may  > 
put  mto  a  wineglassfnl  of  water,  and  the  patient  given  a  tablespoooful  ever 
qnarter  of  an  hour.  If  those  present  are  afraid  to  suck  the  wound,  a  vin^gla& 
into  which  a  piece  of  burning  paper  has  been  put  to  exhaust  the  air,  shall  be 
inverted  over  it. 

Stings,'^li  the  sting  still  remains  in  the  wound,  it  must  of  course  be  removed 
then  some  alkaline  lotion  shouid  be  applied  to  the  part,  such  as  a  little  ammoo:: 
water  or  liquor  potassae  and  water,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  water. 

DOIOISTIO  MEDIOIKES  AND  WHAT  ILLKE8SSS  AKD 
OOMPIiAINTS  THBY  SBOUU)  BE  USSD  FOB. 

All  drugs  should  be. kept  in  bottles  under  lock  and  key  and  should  be  proper!? 
stoppered  and  carefully  labelled. 

3592.  AlUTn  ( Dried)*— This  substance  may  be  used  with  advaata^  in 

case  of  bleeding  piles,  leedi  bites  or  slight  cntd.    It  should  be  freely  dusted  ore: 
the  part  after  wiping  it  dry. 

3693.  uimica.— This  is  a  useful  application  in  sprains  and  bruises.  T... 
tincture  should  be  freely  brushed  over  the  part  thifee  or  four  times  a  day. 

3594.  ^Bor€tX0 — This  substance  is  used  either  dissolved  in  water  or  mixet] 
with  glycerine  or  honey  in  the  treatment  of  the  white  mouth  of  infamts  or  tlx 
small  ulcers  that  are  often  met  with  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lips  and  gums. 
It  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  part  with  a  feather  or  small  bmsh. 

3696.  CampJioriated  Oii.— This  is  a  useful  application  in  chest  cc^  '> 
and  glandular  swellings  of  the  neck.  It  should  be  warmed  at  the  fire  or  I  v 
placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water  and  then  rubbed  into  the  part  with  the  hand. 

;  8596.  Castor  Oil.— This  is  a  gentle  but  efficient  purgative.  Dos^.^: 
teaspoonful  to  children  ;  a  tablespoonful  to  adults.     It  is  useful  in  cases  of  cc. - 

.stipation  or  where  an  indigestible  article  of  diet  is  giving  rise  to  griping  pain  u] 
the  bowels. 

3697.  JDiU  Water,— This  is  frequently  giTeu  to  children  daring  teething, 
when  they  appear  to  suffer  from,  flatulence  and  are  griped  and  uncomfortable. 
Xhse.-^A  tea^xxmfnl  10  a  child  a  year  old. 
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3608.  Epsofn  Salts^^The  dose  for  an  adnlt  is  half  an  ounce.  They 
should  be  taken  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  warm  drinks  given  afterwards. 
They  are  useful  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  Bow  of  bile. 

35d9L  T!rffOt.— In  the  form  of  the  liquid  extract,  this  drug  is  useful  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  cases  of  blood-spitting  or  flooding  after  confinement.  For  the 
former  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  hft^n  dreps  every  three  hours;  for  the  latter 
a  teaspoonfuit  to  be  repealed  in  a  quarter  ol.an  hour  if  necessary. 

3600.  OiUlic  -4ci<i.— This  is  useful  in  gases  of  spitting  or  vomiting  of  blood. 
Doss. — Ten  grains,  along  with  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  former,  in  water ;  and  alone  in  milk  or  water  in  the  latter. 

3601.  2jpecacu€mAa.— Given  as  powdert  twenty  grains  at  a  time,  it  is  a 
useful  emetic  in  the  case  o£  aduhs ;  in  childijen,  in  the  form  of  wine,  it  is  useful 
for  the  same  purpose  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  in  tepid  water,  repeated  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  drinks  of  tepid  water  given  between,  and  is  often  so 
administered  in  croup.  In  bronchitis  and  bronchial  catarrh  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  to  five  drops  every  three  hours,  on  \  lump  of  sugar  to  children,  and  a 
proportionately  Imiger  ao9e  to  adohs. 

3602.  Irofi  Alum. — ^Thiar'is  a  powerful  astringent.  It  is  useful  in  checking 
bleeding  after  extraction  of  teeth  or  in  case  of  bleeding  from  wounds.  A 
crystal  should*  be  laid  into  the  cavity  or  wound. 

3603.  Laudanum,— Th\s  must  be  given  with  extreme  caution.  It  should 
only  be  given  under  medical  advice  to  children.  Iti  adults  it  is  useful  for  the 
relief  of  such  pain  as  colic,  when  it  may  be  given  along  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
or  fifteen  drops  of  spirit  of  chloroform  in  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  twenty 
drops.    A  similar  quantity  of  spirit  of  chloroform  may  be  given. 

3604.  Lime  TFaC^r.— This  is  a  nseftil  preparation  to  give  children  along 
with  their  milk  when  they  are  suffering  from  acidity  or  diarrhosa.  A  tablespoon* 
ful  may  be  mixed  with  a  wtneglasaful  ^  milk.  In  cases  of  vomiting  in  adults  it 
is  also  most  useful  mixed  with  milk. 

3605.  Magnesia* — This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
to  an  adult,  or  five  to  twelve  to  those  under  twelve  years.  It  is  very  useful  in 
acidity  of  the  stomach. 

3606.  Mindererus  Spirit,—Th\3  is  useful  in  cases  of  cold  to  promote 
sweating.  Dose. — A  teaspoonful  to  children  from  six  to  twelve,  a  tablespoonful 
to  adults,  in  water. 

3607.  M'UStard, — A  tablespoonful  in  tepid  water  is  a  useful  emetic. 
Applied  as  a  poultice  or  leaf  to  the  chest  in  bronchial  Oolds  it  is  useful,  or  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs  in.  infantile  convulsions. 

3606.  Quinine,— This  is  an  excellent  tonic  in  cases  of  debility,  and  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  three  times  a  day  dissolved  in  a  little  steel 
drops  or  made  into  pills.  It  is  useful  in  the  same  or  larger- doses  in  neuralgia, 
ana  the  combination  with  steel  drops  will  materially  assist.  In  ague,  given  in 
large  doses — eight  or  ten  grains — it  is  most  useful. 

3609.  JRhubarb* — ^ThiS  may  be  kept  in  powders  m  a  stoppered  bottle,  each 
containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.     One  given  with  the  same  quantity  of 
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magnesia  will  act  as  a  mild  purgative  in  the  case  of  an  adalt.  It  is  useful  t^ 
dyspepsia. 

3610.  Spirit   of   Sal   Fola^ile.— This  is  nsefal  in  fainting,   hysteria. 

flatalent  colic  and  after  anyone  has  bNeen  bitten  by  a  venomous  animal,  Zkfse  — 
A  teaspoonful  in  water  for  an  adult,  which  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  thr«e 
hours. 

3611.  Steel  T>rop8. — ^This  is  a  useful  preparation  of  iron,  and  may  be  girc 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  debility  where  there  is  anaemia  or  poverty  of  bloo: 
Ten  to  fifteen  drops  may  be  given  to  an  adult  three  times  a  day  in  water. 
should  be  taken  through  a  glass  tube.  In  cases  of  erysipelas  it  has  to  be  give: 
in  larger  doses ;  twenty  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  mixed  with  wasr 
may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

3612.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Ifitre* — This  is  useful  in  cases  of  fever,  and  ^cn 

upon  the  kidneys  as  well.    It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  ^ve  to  ten  drops,  \arg^ 
diluted  with  water,  every  three  hours. 


OOICMON  COMPLAINTS  AND  WHAT  MEDIOINSS  ABS  USITAI^T 
TAEBN  FOR  THEIR  OURS. 

3613.  ^eitfifff.— Give  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  milk.  Ten  to  twentr 
grains  of  magnesia  may  be  given  in  a  little  milk  three  times  a  day.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  is  useful  in  this  affection:  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three  drachms 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  two  drachms ;  water«  eight  ounces ;  shake  the  bottle  a:;: 
take  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

3614.  Ague. — Give  four  or  five  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  every  four 
hours  during  the  interval  of  the  fit. 

3615.  Ancemia.'^'Fot  this  complaint  Bland's  pills  will  be  found  most 
useful.  They  should  be  taken  one  or  two  three  times  a  day  after  food.  Steel 
drops  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops  after  each  meal. 

3616.  Asthma, — Sometimes  the  smoking  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  will  give  relief. 
Joy's  cigars,  nitre-paper  and  ozone  paper  fumes  are  also  useful. 

3617.  JBed-sores.—DvLst  the  sores  with  iodoform  and  then  apply  lint 
soaked  in  glycerine. 

.   3618.  Bites  of  InsectSm—Appiy  ammonia  water  to  the  part. 

3619.  JBoils, — Brush  tincture  or  liniment  of  belladonna  over  them  befor? 
they  are  broken,  to  cause  them  to  abort ;  this  may  be  done  night  and  monuDg.  li 
very  painful,  and  not  likely  to  be  thus  got  rid  of,  poultice  wiUi  linseed  meal. 

3620.  BrigliVs  IHsease. — Give  occasional  hot  baths  and  purgatives. 
Twenty  grains  of  compound  jalap  powder  may  be  given  for  this  purpose  from 
time  to  time. 

3621.  Bronchitis. — Apply  a  mustard  leaf  or  poultice  to  the  chest  and  give 
five  or  ten  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  thirty  drops  of  syrup  of  squills  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  glycerine,  mixed  together,  every  four  hours.  If  the  bronchitis  n 
chronict  give  two  to  five  drops  of  pure  terebene  on  a  lump  of  sogar  to  an  adnlc 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
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;6222.  Oci^r&unele.— Apply  belladonna,  as  recommended  in  the  treatment 
boils,  or  paint  collodion  over  the  swelling. 

)623.  Chapped  MandSm—'Ryxh  them  with  lanoline  or  glycerine  at  bed- 
le,  and  pat  ^oves  on. 

3624.  OAi^MatiM.— Paint  them  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  apply  camphor 
ntment  to  tbem. 

3626.  Cold  in  the  ffead.-^Pour  some  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
imphor  into  boiling  water,  and  inhale  by  the  nose,  taking  at  the  same  time  four 
r  six  drops  on  sugar,  and  repeating  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary. 

3626.  OoHe» — Give  for  an  adult  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  along  with 
wenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Apply  a  mustard  leaf  or  poultice,  or  a  turpentine 
tupe  to  the  abdomen. 

3627.  OofMfipafiaiu— Encourage  regular  habits.  Take  a  glass  of  cold 
A-ater  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Eat  ripe  fruit,  such  as  prunes  and  figs,  oat- 
meal porridge,  brown  bread.  If  medicme  is  required,  give  a  wineglassful  of 
Friedrichshalle  water  in  the  morning,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  compound  liquorice 
powder. 

3628.  ConvuMons.—  Apply  cold  to  the  head,  put  the  feet  in  mustard 
and  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  to  a  child  two  years 
old  : — Bromide  of  potassium,  two  drachms ;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  four  drachms ; 
water  sufficient  to  make  four  ounces :  repeat  every  three  hours.  A  warm  bath 
or  a  pack  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

3629.  Croup, — Give  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  wine — a  teaspoonful  in  water 
followed  by  drinks  of  tepid  water  may  be  given  to  a  child  every  fifteen  minutes 
till  vomiting  is  brought  about  Give  a  warm  bath.  Steam  the  room,  and  apply 
a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  water  to  the  throat. 

3630.  l>iarr/*a?a.— Regulate  the  diet  if  it  appears  to  be  at  fault.  Give 
lime  water  and  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  or 
a  like  proportion,  in  the  case  of  children  ;  arrowroot,  rice,  &c.,  may  also  be  given. 
Small  doses  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  adults  if  there  is  pain,  say  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  spirit  of  chloroform.  Bismuth  is  useful, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  oi  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day  to  adults. 

3631.  Diphtheria,— Steam  the  room.  Slake  a  lump  of  lime  in  the  room, 
and  get  the  patient  to  inhale  the  fumes.  Spray  the  throat  with  lime  water,  or 
blow  some  flowers  of  sulphur  through  a  clay  pipe  into  the  throat.  Give  steel 
drops  and  chlorate  of  potassium  with  glycerine :  five  drops,  two  grains  and  ten 
drops  of  each  every  two  hours  to  a  child  six  or  eight  years  old. 

3632.  Dyspepsia, — Give  powders  of  bismuth  and  soda :  ten  grains  of  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  same  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
A  teaspoonful  of  Benger's  Liquor  Pancreaticus  may  be  taken  with  advantage  an 
hour  or  two  after  each  meal :  it  will  materially  assist  digestion.  The  diet  should 
be  carefully  regulated,  and  all  indigestible  articles  of  food  avoided. 

3633.  EjHlepsy, — Give  bromide  of  sodium  in  twenty-grain  doses  in  water 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

3634.  Eru8ipeias,—Give  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the 

,       perclorideof  iron  (steel  drops)  along  with  a  similar  quantity  of  glycerine  in  half 
B.  wineglassful  of  water  every  four  hours. 
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3635.  Fainting.— Give  a  tea^poonful  of  spirit  of  sal  vol^ile  in ' 

3636.  Flatulence. — Give   bismuth    and    soda  powders  as   in  dysper^ 
Spirit  of  sal  vojatile  in  fifteen-drop  doses  given  in  water  every  hoor  or  t 
also  useful.     For  children,  a  teaspoonful  of  dill  water  will  be  found  of  ser* .. 

.  3637.  JECemorrhage.—Cdvc  ice.  Keep  the  patient  at  complete  :- 
The  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops  every  two  b:u: 
water,  will  also  be  found  useful.  Ten  grains  of  gallic  acid  vrith  fifteen  d:. 
of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given  every  three  hoars  in'  bleedint;  fr 
the  lungs.  The  others  may  be  given  for  this,  and  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
well. 

3638.  Jleartbumm^-Bismuih.  and  soda  powders  as  in  dyspepsia  (q.v.j  c 
be  given,  also  bismuth  tablets. 

3639.  Neuralgia* — Give  quinine  and  iron— two  grains  of  former  and 
drops  of  latter  (steel  drops)  three  times  a  day  in  water.     Menthol  m^y  be  appL 
externally ;  also  the  ether  spray.     Tonga  is  often  useful  when  other  reisei 
fail. 

3640.  Kightmare. — Give  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  vra'. 
at  bedtime. 

3641.  Night  Screaming  of  Vhildr em— Give  three  to  five  grair.^ 
bromide  of  potassium  to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  old  at  bedtime. 

.     3642.  OtorrhoBa—Munning  at  the  JEar.— Lay  the  diiki  oo  its  ». 

and  fill  the  ear  with  glycerine  of  tannic  acid.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  ir 
days  if  necessary. 

3643.  Files, — Bathe  the  part  with  cold  water  night  and  morning.     Ape 
gall  and  opium  ointment  if  there  is  much  pain.    Take  plenty  of  ivalking  exerdsc 
If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  take  a  teaspoonful  of  the  compKiond   liqoocw 
powder  or  confection  of  sulphur  occasionally. 

3644.  Sciatica, — Rub  the  part  with  belladonna  liniment,  or  «pcB.y  soar 
ether  upon  it.  Give  iodide  of  potassium  in  three-grain  doses  two  or  thr^ 
times  a  day.  It  may  be  combined  with  thirty  drops  of  the  compound  tiaajr^ 
of  cinchona. 


THE  HEARING   AND  MANAGEMENT  OF   INFANTS  ANP 
GHIIiDRBN. 

3645.  TJie  infantine  inanage^nent  of  children,  like  the  motlic 
love  for  her  offspring,  seems  to  be  born  with  the  child,  and  to  be  a  direct  intti 
gence  of  Nature.     It  may  thus,  at  first  sight,  appear  as  inconsistent  and  i'- 
sumptuous  to  tell  a  woman  how  to  rear  her  intuit  as  to  instruct  her  is  i- 
manner  of  loving  it.    Yet,  though  Nature  is  unquestionably  the  best  nurse,  .^: 
makes  so  admirable  a  foster-mother,  that  no  sensible  woman,  in  her  novitiate  ^ 
parent,  would  refuse  the  admonitions  of  art,  or  the  teachings  of  experience, . 
consummate  her  duties  of  nurse.     It  is  true  that,  in  a  civilised  state  of  socici; 
few  young  wives  reach  the  epoch  that  makes  them  mothers  without  some  insigt' 
traditional  or  practical,  into  the  management  of  infants:  consequently,  thecb^ 
wherein  a  woman  is  left  to  her  own  unaided  intelligence,  or  what,  in  such  aca^. 
.may  be  called  instinct,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  the  promptings  of  nature  alone icr 
the  \vell-being  of  her  child,  are  very  rare  indeed.    Again,  every  woman  is  Cii 
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gifted  with  the  same  physical  ability  for  the  harassingf  duties  of  a  mother ;  and 
though  Nature,  as  a  general  rule,  has  endowed  all  female  creation  with  the 
attributes  necessary  to  that  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  holiest 
function— the  healthy  rearing  of  their  offspring— the  cases  are  stifficiently 
numerous  to  establish  the  exception,  where  the  mother  is  either  physically  or 
socially  incapacitated  from  undertaking  these  most  pleasing  duties  iiers^if,  and» 
where,  consequently,  she  is  compelled  to  trust  to  adventitious  aid  for  those 
natural  benefits  which  ve  jit  once  the  mother's  pride  and  delight  to  render  to  her 
child. 

3646»  17(»e  iMngs.—ICe^pirati&n.— The  first  effect  of  air  on  the  infant 
is  a  slight  tremor  about  the  lips  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  increasing  to 
twitchings,  and  finally  to  a  convulsion  of  the  lips  and  cbeeks,  the  consequence  of 
sudden  cold  to  the  nerves  of  the  face.  This  spasmodic  Action  prodnces  a  gasp, 
causing  the  air  to  rush  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils'  atu)  enter  thewindpipe 
and  upper  portion  of  the  ilat  and  contracted  lungs,  wbk:h' immediately  expand. 
This  is  succeeded  l^  a  few  faint  sobs  or  pants,  by  which  larger  volumes  of  air 
are  drawn  into  the  chest,  till,  after  a  few  seconds,  and  when  a  greater  bulk  of  the 
lungs  has  become  inflated,  the  breast  bone  and  nbs  rise,  the  chest  expands,  and, 
with  a  sudden  start,  the  infant  gives  utteranoe  to  a  snccdMiCm  of  loud,  sharp  crieSr 
which  have  the  effect  of  completeiy  fitting  the  lungs  with  aii'. 

At  the  same  in&tant  that  the  airrusfaes  into  the  lungs,  the  valve,-  or  door  be^ 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  heart — and  through  which  the  blood  had  previously 
passed— is  closed,  and  the  blood  takmg  a  new  course,  bounds  into  the  lungs  now 
expanded  with  air,  where  it  becomes  oxygenated  and  made  fit  to  nourish  the  dif»- 
ferent  organs  of  the  body. 

What  the  key  is  to  the  mechanical  watch,  air  is  to  the  physical  man.  Once 
atlmit  air  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  lungs  expand,  the  blood  rushes  to 
thn  remotest  part  of  the  body  ;  the  mouth  secretes  saliva,  to  soften  and  macerate 
tho  food ;  the  liver  forms  its  bile,  to  separate  the  nutriment  from  Jhe  digested 
ailment ;  the  kidneys  perform  thdr  office ;  the  eye  elaborates  its  tears,  to  facili- 
tate motion  and  impart  that  glistening  to  the  orb  on  whicb  depends  so  much  of 
its  beauty ;  and  a  dewy  moisture  exudes  from  the  skin,  protecting  the  body  fftim 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  sharpening  the  perception  of  touch  and  feel- 
ing. At  the  same  instant,  and  in  every  part,  the  arteries  are  everywhere  laying 
down  layers  of  muscle,  Sones,  teeth,  ana,  in  fact,  like  the  coral  zoophyte,  build- 
ing up  a  continent  of  Iffe  and  matter:  while  the  veins,  equally  busy,  are  carnring 
away  the  debris  and  refuse  collected  from  where  the  zoophyte  arteries  are  building, 
— this  refuse,  in  its  turn,  being  conveyed  to  the  liver,  there  to  be  converted  into 
bile. 

All  these,  and  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  vital  actions  constantly  taking  place, 
are  the  instant  result  of  one  gasp  of  life-g'ving  air.  No  subject  can  be  fraught 
with  greater  interest  than  watching  the  c  langes  which  are  wrought  upon  the 
living  body  the  moment  the  external  air  actt  upon  it. 

3647.  The  Stomach.— IHffe8tion.—^Jext  to  respiration,  digestion  is  the 
chief  function  in  the  economy  of  life,  as,  w^ithoutthe  nutritive  fluids  digested  from 
the  aliment,  there  would  be  nothing  to  supply  the  immense  and  constantly  re- 
curring waste  of  the  system,  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  vital  processes,  espe- 
cially during  infancy  and  growth. 

In  infancy  (the  period  of  which  our  present  subject  treats),  the  series  of  parts 
engaged  in  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  reduced  simply  to  the  stomach  and 
liver,  or  rather  its  secretion,  the  bile. 

The  stomach  is  a  thick  muscular  bag,  connected  above  with  the  gullet,  and,  at 
its  lower  extremity,  with  the  commencement  of  the  small  intejstinesi    The  duty 
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or  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  secrete  a  sharp,  acid  iiqoid  called  the  g^sir, 
iuici,  which,  with  a  due  mixture  of   saliva,  softens,  dissolves,   aiid    gradoal- 
digests  the  food  or  contents  of  the  stomach,  reducing  the  whole  to  a  soft  pelf 
mass,  the  chyme,  which  thus  passes  into  the  first  part  of  the  soulU  intescir^ 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  which  conver 
it  into  a  white,  creamy  fluid  called  chyU,  which  is  taken  up  by  proper  yes& 
called  lacteals,  and  conveyed  to  the  blood  to  enrich  it  and  fit  it  for  sappljing  : 
various  organs  of  the  body  with  nutriment. 

Now.  as  Nature  has  ordained  that  infantine  life  shadl  be  supported  on  U:. 
aliment,  and  as  without  a  digestion  the  body  would  perish,  some  provision  • 
necessary  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  that  provision  was  found  in  the  nature 
the  liquid  itself,  or.  in  other  words,  the  milk. 

The  process  of  making  cheese,  or  fresh  curds  and  whey,  is  familiar  to  c: 
I)ersons ;  but,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject,  we  will  brie 
repeat  it  The  internal  membrane,  or  the  lining  coat  of  a  calf  s  stomach,  baim 
been  removed  from  the  organ,  is  hung  up,  like  a  bladder,  to  dry  ;  when  reqoired 
piece  is  cut  off,  put  in  a  jug.  a  little  warm  water  poured  upon  it,  amd  afbe? 
tew  hours  it  is  fit  for  use ;  the  liquid  so  made  being  called  rumft,  A  littie 
this  rennet,  poured  into  a  basin  of  warm  milk,  at  once  coagalates  the  gies:^ 
part  and  separates  a  quantity  of  thin  liquor  called  wkty. 

This  is  precisely  the  action  which  takes  place  in  the  infant's  stomach,  ims- 
diately  converting  the  milk  into  a  soft  cheese.  It  is  gastric  juice,  adhering  to : 
calf's  stomach,  and  drawn  out  by  the  water,  forming  rennet,  that  makes  the  ccr: 
in  the  basin.  The  cheesy  substauce.  being  a  solid,  at  oqce  undergoes  the  prooci 
of  digestion,  is  converted  into  chyle  bv  the  bile,  and  goes  to  form  new  Uood  ax: 
so  to  build  up  the  various  tissues  ot  the  body.  This  is  the  simxde  process 
a  baby's  digestion :  milk  converted  into  cheese,  cheese  into  chyU,  chyle  into  bkuu 

and  blood  into  flesh  and  bone. 

* 

3648.  The  Infants— We  have  already  described  the  phenomena  prodiace: 
on  the  new-born  child  by  the  contact  of  air,  which,  after  a  succession  of  musctilr 
twitchings,  becomes  endowed  with  voice,  and  heralds  its  advent  b^  a  loud  b.. 
brief  succession  of  cries.  But  though  this  is  the  general  rule,  it  aometins 
happens  (from  causes  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain)  that  the  infiuit  dx: 
not  cry,  or  give  utterance  to  any  audible  sound,  or  if  it  does,  they  art  a- 
ceedingly  faint,  and  indicate  that  life,  as  yet,  to  the  new  visitor,  is  neither  j 
boon  nor  a  blessing :  the  infant  being  in  fact  in  a  state  of  suspended  or  is- 
perfect  vitality. 

As  soon  as  this  state  of  things  is  discovered,  the  child  should  be  tamed  ci 
its  right  side,  and  the  spine  be  rubbed  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  ha&d 
sharply  and  quickly  till  heat  is  evoked  and  till  the  loud  and  sharp  cries  of  tbe 
child  have  thoroughly  expanded  the  lungs  and  satisfactorily  estahlisfaed  its 
life. 

Another  method  that  is  frequently  adopted  to  bring  children,  born  in  this  cod- 
dition  of  suspended  or  feeble  animation,  round,  is  to  take  a  basin  of  very  hj: 
water  and  another  of  quite  cold  water  and,  placing  them  upon  the  floor,  immerse 
the  child  for  a  moment  first  in  the  one  and  then  in  the  other.  If  this  has  the 
desired  efifect,  and  the  child  begin  to  cry  lustily,  it  should  be  at  once  taken  ox 
and  dried,  but  if  not  it  may  be  slapped  rather  smartly  a  few  times  on  the  ches:, 
back  and  buttocks. 

Sould  these  efforts  prove  ineffectual,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mrHfidal  respira- 
tion. This  may  be  performed  as  follows : — ^The  hands  of  the  infant  are  seized  by 
the  attendant  and  raised  from  the  side  until  the^  are  lifted  above  its  head  asfar  ai 
they  will  go,  by  doing  which  the  act  of  inspiration  or  drawing  of  air  into  the  chest 
is  imitated,  after  which  the  hands  and  arms  are  to  be  depressed  nn^  they  an 
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u^ht  to  the  ride  again,  by  which  the  air  will  be  driven  £rom  the  chest,  and  the 
of  expiration  bo  thns  inutated. 

)64r9.  Washing  and  l>reMintr*— Provided  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
so  soon  as  the  child  has  been  removed,  in  the  flannel  receiver  already  referred 

the  process  of  washing  and  dressing  mav  be  at  once  begnn.  The  various 
icles  of  clothing  which  is  to  be  pat  on  the  child  should  have  been  hung  upon  a 
air  at  the  commencement  of  labour  in  proximity  to  the  fire. 
The  child  is  generally  washed  upon  the  nurse's  knee,  the  basin  with  soap  and 
Iter  being  placed  upon  the  floor,  but  it  is  better,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  use  an 
al  wooden  bath,  having  a  place  scooped  out  at  one  end  to  adlow  of  the 
ild's  bead  being  supported  daring  the  process. 

The  bath  should  be  sufficiently  filled  with  warm  water  to  cover  the  body,  by 
hich  means  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  inflnence  of  the  atmosphere  till  ready 
■  be  dried. 

;The  soap  that  is  employed  should  be  of  the  most  unirritating  kind,  and  great 
ixe  must  be  taken  that  none  is  allowed  to  enter  the  infant's  eyes.  Many  of 
le  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  eyes  occnrring  in  infants  may  be  traced  to 
Irelessness  in  this  respect. 

'  If  the  body  at  birth  is  covered  with  a  soft,  cheesy-looking  substance,  it  had 
etter  be  anointed  with  lard  preparatory  to  washing,  as  soap  and  water  idone  will 
ot  remove  it. 

When  the  process  of  washing  is  over,  the  infant  should  be  laid  npon  a  pillow 
overed  with  warm  cloths  upon  the  nurse's  knee  and  dried  by  means  of  warm 
oft  towels. 

A  piece  of  soft  old  linen  should  then  be  taken-  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre. 
Chrough  this  the  cord  should  be  drawn,  and  the  lower  part  folded  up  against  the 
>ther,  so  as  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  child's  abdomen.  It  will  thus  lie 
between  the  two  folds  of  linen.  The  cord  is  maintkined  in  position  by  means  of 
he  flannel  binder,  which  should  now  l>e  applied.  The  binoer  is  on  no  account 
;:o  be  too  tight. 

;  Next  to  the  flannel  binder  is  placed  a  shirt,  which  preferably  should  be  made 
of  wool,  as  it  will  afibrd  greater  protection  against  cold.  Above  this  the 
petticoat  is  placed,  and  then  the  innnt's  firock  or  slip.  A  shawl  or  piece  of 
tlannel  shall  also  be  provided  to  throw  over  the  shoulders.  The  head  is  better 
left  without  any  covering.  A  linen  diaper  is  next  applied,  and  the  process  of 
'dressing  is  complete. 

3650.  Nursing*— li  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  every  mother's  duty  to 
;bring  up  her  child  at  the  breast,  unless,  of  course,  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  prevent  her  doing  so.    The  only'consideration  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  a  mother  should  be  the  welfare  of  her  child  ;  if  it  is  her  intention  of  nursing, 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  her  duty.    If  the  breasts  are  large  and  the  nipples  depressed  they  must  be 
drawn  out  by  suction.     Before  afyplying  the  infemt  to  the  breast  it  should  be 
sponged  with  tepid  water  and  then  dried,  and  this  should  be  again  done  when  the 
;  child  has  finished  suckling.     Those  who  ought  not  to  suckle  are  women  who 
.are  consumptive,  women  who  are  very  nervous  and  excitable^  and  those  whose 
nipples  are  so  depressed  that  they  are  obliged   to  give  up  all  attempts  at 
;  nursing.    The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother  should  be  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  of  digestion.    Stimulants  are  quite 
unnecessary  and  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  do  more  harm  than  good.    Cheer- 
,  ful  occupation  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  have  a  beneficial  e£fect  upon  the 
J  milk.    Personal  cleanliness  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  clothing  should  be 
,  warm  and  permit  of  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement. 
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3651.  The  Milk.-**-lt  has  been  already  pointed  oat  that  if  nothing  in  *- 

mother's  condition  prevents  her  suckling  her  infant,  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so :  b- 
certain  conditions  must  be  complied  with  in  order  that  it  may   be  beneficid 
the  child  and  not  hurtful  to  the  mother. 

During  the  first  £ew  days,  until  the  milk  comes  to  the  breasts,  the  infant  sb^  . 
not  be  applied  more  frequently  than  once  in  every  six  hours,  but  should  hz-^- 
little  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  boiling  water  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sngar.  ^ 
occasionally  instead. 

When  the  milk  has  come  to  the  breasts  all  artificial  nouri^ment  must  cr. 
and  the- child  be  pnit  to  the.  breast  regularly.  The  frequency  with  which  ;- 
should  be  done  during  the  first  month  is  once  every  two  hours  during  the  ■; 
and  once  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night. 

The  best  time  to  give  the  child  the  breast  is  when  ft  awakes  out  of  sleep,  a:. 
on  its  hunger  being  appeased,  it  will  generally  fall  asleep  ag^n  without  fur 
trouble. 

After  the  first  month  the  breast  should  not  be  given  more  fx^uently  than  rz 
every  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  during  the  dav,  and  during  the  night  cr. 
every  three  or  four  hours.  -As  the  child  grows  older,  the  time  which  is  allc^ 
to  intervene  between  each  meal  should  be  increased. 

Till    the .  appearance  of  ^e   first  or  milk  teeth,  the  child  should  be 
exclusively  on  the  breast  milk;  after  that,  which  is  nature's  indication  tha:r 
stomach  has  become  fit  to  digest  other  substances,  the  child  may  be  giv«n  m^ 
Chapman's  entire  wheat,  Hard's  £arinaceons  food,  or  Robinson's  groats. 

About  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  the  mother  should  begin  to  wean  her  cb' 
The  artificial  feeding  begun  on  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  should  nov 
increased  in  the  frequency  of  its  administration,  while  the  breast  should  be . 
the  same  time  gradually  withdrawn.     . 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  at  any  one  t-^ 
but  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  not  more  than  about  three  oue^ 
of  fluid  shall  be  given  at  any  one  time:  When  larger  quantities  are  givec  *^' 
stomach  is  apt  to  become  overloaded  and  the  digestive  powers  impaired. 

Should  the  breasts  become  swollen  after  weaning,  gentle  saline  medicse 
should  be  administered,  such  as  Friedrichshaiie  water,  a  seidHtz  powder,  cr  i 
little  Epsom  salts,  and  the  breasts  be  bathed  with  a  lotion  of  eau-de-Cokes 
and  water, 

3652.  Uie  Wet' Kurse*— For  reasons  that  have  been  already  staled  itso* 
be  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  wet-nurse.  As  this  is  a  very  :- 
portant  matten  it  generally  devolves  upon  the  medical  attendant,  but  it  »  ^ 
well  that  the  unprofessional  should  know  'at  least  some  of  the  qualificatir- 
that  are  deemed  neceissaxy  in  those*  who  are  to  hold  this  post.  The  a^ : 
which  a  woman  is  best  suited  to  perform  the  duties  of  wet-nurse  is  betm^e^ 
the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  woman  who  > . 
already  had  one  or  two  children  of  her  own,  for  the  reason  that  the  milk  is  richr 
•  and  more  nourishing  in  those  who  have  already  borne  children,  and   she  i 

likely  to  be  more  experienced.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ages  of  the  child;^ 
should  nearly  correspond ;  where  there  is  any  great  disproportion,  as  when  t^ 
age  of  one  child  is  a  few  weeks,  while  that  of  the  other  is  six  or  seven  months,  tir 
woman  should  be  rejected.  As  the  health  of  the  woman  is  a  matter  of  prhn^r 
importance,  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  should  always  be  obtained.  If  tbert 
is  any  evidence  of  constitutional  disease,  such(*as  consumption  or  syphilis,  th 
woman  is  unfit  to  undertake  the  duties  of  wet-nurse.  As  the  moral  qualities  c. 
the  woman  are  no  less  essential  than  the  physical,  these  should  be  inquired  ist: 
most  caief^illy.  She  shoidd.  be  stricthf  temperate,  cleanly,  cheerful,  wiliiog  sad 
obliging,  frank  and  outspoken* '  Her  diet  should  be  plahi  and  nutritious.    Ortr* 
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ing  should  be  avoided.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  tendency  on 
pa.rt  of  such  womea  to  thU.  Batcher's  meat  once  a  dav  is  quite  sufficient 
,  at  any  rate,  two  meat  meals  shouhl  never  be  exceeded,    exclude  stimulants. 

653.  JEiearing  by  H<in<h — ^^Vhen  from  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
ady  mention^  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse  her  child,  and  when,  as 
luently  happens,  especially  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor,  the 
/ices  of  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be  had,  nothing  retnains  but  to  bring  the  child  up 
ficially,  or  "  by  hand  "  as  it  is  called. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  bringing  up  to  accomplish  satisfactorily, 
I  many  more  hand-fed  children  die  than  those  brought  up  at  the  breast. 
rherp  are  three  kinds  of  milk,  any  one  of  which  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
:  breast  milk.  These  are  the  milk  of  the  ass,  the  goat  and  the  cow,  in  the 
ier  given.  Cow's  milk  is  the  substitute  generally  adopted,  but  in  order  to 
ike  it  more  closely  resemble  human  breast  milk,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water 
d  sweetened  with  sugar. 

For  the  first  ten  days  or  so  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  may  be  given, 
Ler  which,  till  about  the  third  month,  the  proportion  should  be  two-thirds 
ilk  and  one-third  water,  the  amount  of  water  should  then  be  gradually 
minished  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  when  pure  milk  should  be  given, 
he  milk  should  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  96**  Fahr.  which  is  that  of  the 
iman  breast  milk.  The  quantity  given  at  a  time  will  have  to  be  increased  with 
le  growth  of  the  child,  but  after  the  first  few  days  are  over  it  m^y  be  laid  dowr, 
>  a  rule,  that  three  or  four  ounces  are  sufficient  at  eac&  meal.  Of  cpurse,  when 
le  teeth  begin  to  appear,  other  articles  of  food  require  to  be  given  as  well. 

A  regular  method  of  feeding  should  be  practised  from  t)ie  first,  and  a  sufficient 
iterval  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  one  meal  and  another,  in  order  that 
he  act  of  digestion  may  be  completed. 

For  the  first  month  the  child  may  be  fed  eve^ry  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours 
luring  the  day,  and  every  four  hours  during  the  night.  From  this  time  onwards 
he  child  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals  of  four  hours. 

There  are  two  methods  that  may  be  employed  in  this  artificial  system  of 
feeding — ^the  one  is  to  give  the  child  its  meals  from  a  spoop,  the  other  is  to  allow 
it  to  suck  from  a  bottle.    Of  these  the  latter  is  preferable. 

It  is  most  essential  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  feeding  that  the  bottle  or 
bottles  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  as  dirty  bottles  frequently  give  rise  to  "thrush." 
After  the  bottle  is  used  it  is  to  be  scalded  with  hot  water,  the  tube  and  other 
parts  of  the  bottle  to  be  dealt  with  in  like  maimer ;  then  it  is  to  be  placed  in 
water,  to  which  a  little  sanitas  or  Condy's  fluid  has  been  added,  tiJi  wanted. 

No  more  food  should  be  made  than  will  serve  for  one  time. 
When  the  teeth  begin  to  appear,  which  is  usually  about  the  seventh  month, 
the  diet  requires  alteration,  but  milk  must  still  constitute  the  chief  item  of  food. 
In  addition,  the  child  may  ha v^  Chapman's  entire  wheat,  Nestle's  milk  food. 
Liebig's  infant's  food,  Robinson^s  groats.  Hard's  farinaceous  food  or  rusks. 

When  the  larger  double  teeth  make  their  appearance,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign 
that  a  further  change  in  the  diet  is  now  become  necessary.  Milk  should  continue 
to  form  a  large  part  of  the  child's  food,  but.  in  addition,  some  beef-tea,  chicken- 
tea  or  mutton  broth  may  be  given  once  a  day  in  the  forenoon.  As  a  change,  a 
little  meat  gravy  with  a  mealy  potato  mashed  up  in  it  may  be  given.    An  egg. 

lightly  boiled,  or  one  that  has  been  placed  for  two  minutes  in  boiling  water, 

forms  a  very  useful  article  of  diet  for  young  children,  and  one  that  is  very 

nourishing.    A  little  piece  of  some  ripe  fruit  will  not  prove  hurtful  to  most 

children,  and  so  may  be  given  sparingly,  care  bein^  taken  to  remove  all  stones. 

I4uts  and  other  husk  fruits,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion,  should  be  avoiddd. 
CbiUlren  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  between  meals. 
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3654.  Chicken  JPox.— This  is  a  contagious  but  harmless  disease  of  ex. 
hood,  unattended  by  any  constitutional  disturbance,  as  a  rule,  and  after  mss.- 
its  course  for  a  few  days  ends  in  complete  recovery.    Often  several  childre- 
the  same  family  have  it,  one  after  the  other.     It  affects  both  sexes  alike  an  - 
classes  indiscriminately.    After  a  period  of  incubation,  the  length  of  wh:c: 
doubtful,  a  number  of  little  red  points  suddenly  appear  on  the  skin,  and  iz, 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  each  has  become  a  small  blister,  or  vesicle,  r3.i< 
above  the  surface  and  surrounded  by  a  pink  areola  or  zone.    The  next  day  =-. 
red  spots  appear,  which  also  form  blisters,  and  so  on  for  about  three  or  focr   - 
fresh  crops  appear,  the  previous  ones  attaining  a  maturer  stage.     The  erupt i>  - 
most  abundant  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  body.    In  about  a  week  the  ves:. 
begin  to  wither  and  dry  up,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  the  scabs  isll 
leaving  as  a  rule  no  scar. 

Treatment.— As  a  rule,  the  child  need  only  be  kept  in  the  nursery  and  e-  • 
bed  all  day  long ;  occasionally  the  little  patient  is  restless  and  feverish,  hn- 
most  cases  it  will  play  about  as  cheerfully  as  usual  and  appear  to  have  noth 
the  matter  with  it.  For  a  few  days  the  child  may  be  kept  mdoors  and  the  •- 
should  be  plain  and  simple. 

3665.  ConvtUsions. — Some  children  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  ir  • 
convulsions  than  others,  owing  to  the  more  impressionable  nature  of  the  ner^  >. 
system. 

Causes. — Difficulty  in  teething  is  a  very  frequent  cause,  the  irritation  of  -i 
gums  affecting  the  brain ;  and  when  that  irritation  is  removed,  the  codvuIsk: 
disappear.    Indigestible  articles  of  food  are  another  very  frequent  cause ;  fr m 
may  cause  convulsions,  and  anything  profoundly  affecting  the  mother,  such 
anger,  terror,  grief,  may  so  act  upon  her  milk  as  to  give  rise  to  convnlsiciis  = 
the  infant. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  the  convulsions  are  partial,  thus  an  arm  may  twitch  ' 
certain  portions  of  the  face.  The  writer  recollects  being  called  to  a  child  snfiera . 
from  partial  convulsions,  whose  mother,  recognising,  from  the  inflamed  conditi  r 
of  the  gums,  that  the  teething  was  at  fault,  took  out  her  pen-knife  and  scratc'^- 
the  surface,  which  was  really  just  what  was  required.  Again,  the  convulsaon  r. 
be  general f  when  the  muscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids  and  limbs  are  in  a  vioif  r- 
state  of  rapid  contraction  alternating  with  relaxation.  Froth  may  appear  at  trt 
mouth,  and  if  the  tongue  has  been  bitten  it  will  be  tinged  with  blood.  The  hei: 
is  generally  thrown  back,  and  the  thumbs  pressed  in  upon  the  palms  of  t.-^t 
hands. 

Treatment. — If  the  teeth  are  plainly  at  fault,  the  gams  must  be  scarified,  az: 
three  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  a  liule  water.     If  doe  u 
some  indigestible  article  of  diet,  then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it  a^ 
soon  as  possible.    The  writer  gave  a  child  that  took  a  very  severe  fit  daring  :: 
immediately  after  dinner  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  which  answered  ven 
well.    Perhaps  a  safer  emetic  would  be  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wise  .!: 
tepid  water ;  drinks  of  tepid  water  being  afterwards  given.     This,  of  coarse.  ^ 
only  to  be  given  if  it  is  thought  that  some  indigestible  article  of  food  has  gwf' 
rise  to  the  convulsions,  and  if  tco  long  a  time  has  not  elapsed  since  it  ^^^^ 
swallowed.     If  some  hours  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  teaspoonful  > 
castor  oil.    The  following  mucture  will  be  found  useful :  it  may  be  giwo  x^ 
children  from  one  to  three  years  old  :  Bromide  of  potassium,  two  drachms;  iodu'^ 
of  potassium,  half  a  drachm ;    syrup  of  orange  peel,    an  ounce ;    water  ( 
make  four  ounces.    A  teaspoonful  every  three   hours,  till   all    tendency  to 
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witching  of  the  muscles  has  passed  away.  Another  very  useful  item  of  treatment 
\  a,  warm  bath  or  a  pack.  A  sheet  should  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and 
fra.pped  round  the  child  from  the  neck  downwards,  and  over  this  one  or  two 
vlankets.  The  child  should  remain  in  this  for  an  hour,  after  which  it  may  be 
aken  out  and  dried  with  warm  towels.  Or  the  child  may  be  immersed  in  a 
varm  bath  up  to  the  neck,  or  put  in  a  tub  or  hip-bath  with  as  much  water  as  can 
>e  Kot  into  it,  so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  body  as  possible.  It  should  remain 
n  this  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  cold  cloths  may  be  applied  to  the 
aead. 

3666.  €V*Otl».— Croup  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  larynx,  or  upper 
part  of  the  winm>ipe,  and  occurs  in  children,  oeing  very  common  between  two 
and  five  years  of^  age. 

Symptoms. — It  is  attended  by  very  noisy  inspiration  on  account  of  the  narrowed 
condition  of  the  glottis  preventing  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The 
child  feels  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  choked,  and  it  makes  violent  efforts  with 
the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  air  within.  Croup  is  a 
disease  in  which  no  delay  should  take  place  in  treatment,  as  imminent  danger 
may  ensue  from  suffocation. 

Treatment. — ^Give  the  child  a  warm  bath  if  possible,  and  wring  sponges  out  of 
hot  water,  and  apply  them  Xxmstantly  to  the  throat.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  every  fifteen  minutes,  with  drinks  of  tepid  water  in  between 
till  the  child  vomits.  After  it  has  been  made  sick,  or  if  the  symptoms  appear  so 
mild  that  an  emetic  is  not  given,  the  following  mixture  will  be  found  of  use  : — 
•  Ipecacuanha  wine,  one  drachm ;  iodide  of  potassium,  one  drachm ;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  an  ounce ;  water  to  make  four  ounces ;  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given 
every  three  hours  to  a  child  from  two  to  five  years  old.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  medical  aid  should  be  sought  at  once.  After  an  attack,  care  should  be 
:  taken  not  to  expose  the  child  to  draughts ;  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  and  a  comforter  wrapped  round  the  throat. 

3657.  IHarrh€Ba. — The  causes  of  diarrhcea  in  children  being  very  varied, 
it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  determine  what  it  is  in  each  case  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  teething  is  a  very  frequent  cause  when  it  is  difiicult  and  accompanied 
by  a  good  deal  of  irritation.  When  the  tooth  is  cut,  the  irritation  ceases,  and 
the  diarrhoea  passes  away.  Again,  cold  may  give  rise  to  diarrhGea,  from  the 
impression  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  children 
who  toss  the  bed-clothes  off  during  sleep.  Fright  may  also  give  rise  to  diarrhoea, 
and  of  course,  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  of  food  will  do  the  same.  A  frequent 
cause  of  diarrhoea  in  infants  is  an  overloaded  condition  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
giving  of  unsuitable  articles  of  diet. 

Treatment, — Diarrhoea  in  children  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  as.  if  allowed 
to  run  on  from  day  to  ds^.  it  weakens  the  child  and  may  pass  into  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  a  much  more  serious  disorder.  If  the  diet  appear  to  be  at 
fault,  it  must  be  corrected.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  child,  previous  to  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  has  been  given  solid  food,  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
disagree,  and  set  up  irritation  in  the  bowels,  which  will  cause  diarrhoea.  In  such 
a  case  nothing  but  milk  should  be  given  for  food,  and  a  little  lime  water  may  be 
added  to  it  with  advantage.  If  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  it  is  necessary  to  check  it  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  compound 
powder  of  chalk  and  opium  may  be  given  in  two-grain  doses  every  three  hours 
to  an  infant  one  year  old,  or  a  little  chalk  mixture  may  be  given — half  to  one 
teaspoonful  every  four  hours  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old.  This  may  be 
combined  with  a  little  opium  as  follows : — Laudanum,  four  drops :  tincture  ot 
catechu,  two  drachms  *,  chalk  mixture  to  make  two  ounces.  A  teaspoonful  to  be 
given  every  four  hours. 

3  G 
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3658.  Measlea. — ^This  is  a  contagious,  febrile  disorder.     It  is  nearly  al 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  this  country;  but  at  times  it  spreads  with  great  rap ' 
and  causes  many  deaths.     As  a  rule,  children  and  young  people  are  attacked 
the  exemption  of  adults  and  older  people  is  probably  due  to  the  £act  that  mc-st 
them  have  had  the  disease  in  childhood.      Sometimes  people  have  a  sea? 
attack. 

Symptoms, — Before    the   appearance  of  the  rash  there  are  some  precnrs- 
symptoms;   the  patient  feels  languid  and  hot,  there  is  shivering,  followed  I • 
rise  of  temperature,  a  quick  pulse,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and  sickness.    1 
eyes  become  red  and  watery  and  give  the  patient  the  appearance  of  hax  - 
cried  ;  the  membrane  which  lines  the  nose,  throat,  larynx  and  trachea  is  red  « 
swollen  and  pours  forth  a  watery  secretion,  thus  the  affected  person  appears 
have  a  severe  cold,  with  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose;  hence  there  is  genen 
much  sneezing,  with  a  slightly  sore  throat  and  a  dry.  harsh  cough.     Convnls. 
occasionally  occur  in  children.   After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  three  or  i 
days  the  rash  appears^    It  begins  in  very  small  papules  or  minute  pimples  «U 
rapidly  multiply,  and  these  run  together  into  patches  which  have  a  tenaency  i: 
horse-shoe,  or  crescent,  shape,  while  the  portions  of  skin  between  are  o£  a  natc: 
colour.      Commencing  on  the  face  and  neck,  it  spreads  to  the  arms,  then  : 
trunk  of  the  body  and   gradually  reaches  the  lower  extremities.       When  v. 
eruption  has  disappeared  the  part  of  the  skiu  affected  becomes  covered  uiU 
dry  scurf. 

Complications  are  liable  to  occur.  Convulsions  at  the  commencement  i: 
usually  without  danger  ;  if  they  come  on  at  the  end  of  the  disease  they  may  /e«. 
to  a  fatal  issue.  Inflammation  of  the  Icngs  is  very  common  in  meas:*^' 
and  bronchitis,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  young  children,  adds  to  the  danger. 

TrM/m^n/.— The  child  must  be  kept  in  bed.     The   room  should  be  airy  s::' 
well  ventilated,  but  the  patient  must  not  be  exposed   to  draughts.     All  ofe 
sive  excreta  and    dirty  linen    should   be   removed    and  disinfected.      A  rr- 
should  be  kept  burning,  and  the  temperature  should  be  about  60*^  or  63^  Fahrcr 
heit.     The  blinds  should  be  kept  down  on  account  of  the  patient's  eyes,  and : 
should  lie  with  his  back  to  the  light.    In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  gi^'e  :  - 
patient  a  hot  bath  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease ;  then  dry  the  surface  of  i'- 
body  and  put  the  child  to  bed  directly.     All  sources  of  annoyance  and  irritatK* 
and  all  noises  should  be  avoided.     Food  of  the  simplest  nature  should  be  gi'.K 
Milk,  milk-and-water,  chicken  broth»  beef-tea  and  toast -and- water  may  be  gi'T:: 
When  the  fever  subsides  a  small  piece  of  chicken  or  fried  sole  may  be  given,  t"  * 
or  bread  and  butter,  with  a  fresh  egg  may  also  be  given,  and,  as  the  tongue  cieari 
and  the  appetite  returns,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  resume  his  ordinan-  df 
Although  children  generally  recover  rapidly,  yet  there  are  times  when  ita:^ 
debility  ensues  and  the  general  health  becomes  impaired,  although  the  fc^-er  h 
quite  left.     Such  children  as  are  in  bad  health  are  liable  to  lumps  or  glandcii' 
swellings  of  the  neck  and  under  the  jaws,  or  they  may  remain  weak  for  a  long  tic 
In  these  cases  chemical  food  may* be  given  with  advantage;  Parrish's  Syrnp  . 
another  name  for  this.     It  may  lie  given  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  three  UO'^ 
a  day  in  a  little  water  to  children  two  or  three  years  old.     Fellow's  syrup  of  - - 
hypophosphites  is  ^  very  useful  preparation  in  such  cases  and  may  be  givea  * 
doses  of  five  drops  largely  diluttti  with  water,  three  times  a  day,  immediar'' 
after  food.    The  following  mixture  is  useful : — Steel  drops,  one  drachm ;  solcti  : 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  three  drachms ;    glycerine,  half  an  ounce ;    water  t  ■ 
four  ounces.     A  teaspoonful  for  a  chif^  from  three  to  five  years  old  in  vsi^ 
three  times  a  day.    A  visit  to  the  seaside  is  very  beneficial. 

3659.  Minffivorm.-— This  disease  is  eaosed  by  the  growth  in  the  sldfl  ^^ 
a  low  form  of  vegetable  life  allied  to  ordinary   mould.    When   some  of  tbe 
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Ics  of  a  hair  affected  with  rincwonn  are  placed  ia  liquid,  and  magnified  about 
times,  we  can  then  very  readily  see  the  ^ores  or  seeds,  and  the  myctlium  or 
cad  of  the  fungus. 

Ringworm  of  thi  scalp  shows  itself  as  a  dry  scurfy  or  dcaly  condition  of  some 
-tion  of  the  scalp,  generally  in  separate  patches  more  or  less  circular,  on  which 
i  hairs  are  broken  off,  and  the  surface  presents  a  dirty  appearance,  with  some 
Iness  beneath. 

On  the  fac0^  body  or  Umbs  the  .disease  appears  i»  the  form  of  rings  of  various 
cs.  generally  pretty  round  and  of  a  reddish  c6lout )  they  commence  as  minute 
intSt  and  increase  in  size  pretty  rapidly,  healing  in  the  centre  as  the  disease 
(j<;resses  centrifugally.  As  this  disease  is  contagious,  children  suffering  from 
should  not  go  to  school  or  play  with  others  till  they  are  cured. 
Treatmtnt. — Amongst- the  popular  remediies  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
e  ink  and  vinegar.  The  strong  acetic  acid  iaa  usefel  preparation.  It  shonM 
^  used  once  and  well  rubbed  in.  Xha  Kniment  of  iodine  is  a  most  useful  pre< 
1  ration.  It  ahould  be  applied  by  means  of  a  canel'e  hair  brush  or  feather,  and 
luy  be  repeated  in  a  few  -days  if  necessary.  Great  cleanliness  is  necessary  in 
lis  affection,  and  if  the  disease  is  situated  on  the  sealp.  the  hair  must  be  cut 
way  for  some  little  distasce  round  the  diseased  patch  before  applying  the 
emedy. 

3660.  TeetJUng.-^The  period  of  teething  is  one  which  is  looked  upon  by 
nan y  mothers  with  dread.  Owing  to  the  greater  irritability  dL  tfaesystem  usually 
bund  to  exist  at  this  time,  there  are  diseases  which  are  more  liable  to  attack  the 
:hild  ;  and  in  order  that  everything  may  be-^E^io^e  on  the  mother's  part  to  guard 
igainst  these,  it  will  be  well  that  she  should  betnade  familiar,  with  the  usual 
Lime  of  appearance  of  the  teeth,  ^suid  with  a  few.  hiats  4hat  may.be  of  service  in 
maintainrng  the  health  of  the  child  during  thi$  period.  ... 

The  first,  or  temporary,  teeth,  generally  bis^  to  make  their  appearance 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth'  month,  in  the  following  order : — The  two  central 
front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  called  central  incisont;  the  corresponding  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  lateral  incisors ;  the  four  anterior  molars ;  the  four  canines, 
the  two  upper  of  which  are  popularly  called  tyi-Uith;  and,  lastly,  the  four 
posterior  molars. 

During  the  cutting  of  the  temporary  teeth,  the  infant's  head  should  be  kept 
perfectly  cool,  and  for  this  purpose  all  caps  and  wraps  of  every  kind  must  be 
removed.  The  clothing  should  be  light  and  warm.  The  apartments  occupied 
by  the  child  should  be  kept  rather  coqI  at  this  time.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
the  diet  should  be  altered,  and  a  little  calcined  magnesia  may  be  given. 

3681.  TJinisfi. — This  is  a  common  affection  in  children.    It  may  be  seen  in 

'  the  mouth  as  small  white  specks  on  the  lining  membrane,  but  this  may  be 

'  so  also  in  various  paiis  of  the  intestimal  canaL  .  Itis  often  due  to  mal-nutritioii 

and  bad  feeding,  and  often  when  the  milk  is  sour.    The  swallowing  of  food 

becomes  difficult,  there  is  thirst,  and  the  water  is  scanty  and  high-coloured. 

Treatment. — If  the  infant  is  bottle-fed,  have  everything  scrupulously  clean. 

Give  a  little  lime  water  in  the  milk,  in  the  proportioii  of  one  part  to  four.     Paint 

:    the  mouth  frequently  with  glycerine  and  borax,  using  a  featner  or  small  camel's 

'    hair  brush ;  or  dissolve  some  powdered  borax  in  water  and  apply  in  the  same 

!    v/dLy.    Should  this  fail,  thirty  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  may  be  mixed  with 

one  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glycerine  and  borax. 

i    Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet,  and  any  errors  nmat  at  once  be 

corrected.    If  the  bowels  are  disordered  and  the  motions  offensivet  benefit  may 

be  derived  by  giving  the  child  one  of  the  following  powdera  twice  a  day  :  Grey 

'     powder,  six  grains ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  ^eigbt^eq  grains ;  powdered  rhubarb, 
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eight  gxaiiii.    Mix  and  divide  into  six  powders.    One  twice  a  day  to  a  ckik 
year  old 

3662.  Whooping  Cough* — ^This  is  a  disease  of  great  fineqoency  in  ct 

hood,  and  a  large  proportion  of  infant  mortality  is  due  to  this  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  is  a  common  cold  or  catarrh,  acconrpanied  by  acoc:' 
there  is  also  a  slight  amount  of  fever,  restlessness  and  sometimes  miming  at  r 
eyes  and  nose.  The  cough  in  a  few  days  becomes  most  troublesome,  aned  sr: 
glairy  fluid  may  be  brought  up  from  the  chest ;  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  bat  a^- 
later,  the  child  will  b^in  to  have  the  characteristic  whoop ;  the  ooogh  oomes 
in  paroxysms  and  is  more  frecjuent  by  night  than  by  day.  each  paroxysm  be^. 
with  a  deep  and  loud  inspiration,  followeid  by  a  succession  of  short  and  slur 
expirations,  again  followed  by  a  deep  inspiration,  and  the  repeated  expiration 
this  may  go  on  several  times,  and  last  one  or  two  minutes,  according  to  t. 
severity  of  the  case.  Just  before  each  attack  comes  on,  the  child  clings  to  .. 
nurse  or  mother ;  it  sits  in  an  erect  position.  During  the  paroxysm  the  face . 
flushed,  the  veins  in  the  head  and  face  prominent,  the  eyes  sufiiiaed  and  water 
and  generally  there  is  some  glairy  fluid  expelled  from  the  mouth,  or  vomit: 
may  come  on.  After  the  paroxysm  the  child  will  rest  for  a  time,  and  appis- 
pretty  well  until  the  next  attack  comes  on.  These  symptoms  last  Cor  three  r 
four  weeks,  and  then  the  cough  abates  in  severity  and  frequency,  and  finaJ 
ceases  altogether.  In  most  cases  there  is  some  bronchitis  attending  this  coc: 
plaint,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  hurried  breathing,  rise  of  temperature,  and  ': 
hearing  rattling  noises  over  the  chest.  The  more  mischief  there  is  in  the  Iulzl 
the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  child.  Convulsions  are  a  sign  of  bad  impcr 
and  are  generally  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  such  cases. 

TreatmeiU. — ^In  all  cases  it  is  best  for  the  child  to  be  kept  in  the  honse  as  sor: 
as  the  malady  has  declared  itself :  in  a  very  nuld  case  it  need  not  be  kept  in  btc 
but  it  should  be  in  a  room  of  warm  and  even  temperature,  and  protected  fron 
draught ;  it  can  then  be  allowed  to  play  about  as  it  likes.    If  there  is  any  Ics. 
affection,  it  must  be  put  to  bed  and  treated  according  to  the  requirements  cf  tb 
case.     Other  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  near  it,  unless  they  have  bj^ 
an  attack  previously,  in  order  that  its  spreading  may  be  prevented.     The  cbilJ 
must  be  fed  in  the  usual  way,  but  solid  food  should  be  given  sparingly.     Stet. 
wine  is  very  valuable  in  cases  of  whooping-cough,  and  more  especially  whec 
there  is  no  fever  and  during  convalescence :  it  may  also  stop  the  diarrhcea,  wh^r 
is  now  and  then  present.     Numberless  remedies  have  been  tried  for  whocpkf 
cough,  but  as  many  of  them  are  powerful  and  require  careful  watching,  tb^ 
ought  only  to  be  given  under  medical  direction.    Some  sweet  mucilaginous  ^u:l 
may  be  given,  such  as  the  mucilage  of  gum  acacia  mixed  with  glycerine  in  tb 
proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  latter  to  a  tablespoonful  of  the  former ;  a  te.- 
spoonful  of  this  being  given  to  a  child  three  or  four  ^ears  old  three  or  four  times 
a  day.    The  spine  may  be  advantageously  rubt)ed  with  a  mixture  of  opodeldoc 
and  belladonna  liniment,  two  drachms  ot  the  latter  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
former ;  it  may  be  applied  night  and  morning.    Warm  clothing  ought  to  be  worr. 
and  during  convalescence  a  nourishing  diet,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  oi: 
when  fine,  a  tepid  bath  in  the  morning,  and  a  tonk:,  as  steel  wine  or  cod-li\*er  cd. 
must  be  enjoined. 

SZOK-KXTBaXNG. 

3663.  FentilaMon.— Oneof  theforemost  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  adupter 
on  sick  nursing  is  that  of  ventilation.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  successiully  ynih 
disease  if  fresh  air  is  debarred  from  enterine  the  sick-room ;  because  impure 
air  not  only  depresses  those  already  weakened  by  disease,  bui  the  poisoo  to  the 
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e  Oi  inieetious  diseases  becomes  concentrated,  ^d  in  consequence  more 
:inous  both  to  patient  and  nurse.  In  order  to  ventilate  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
KXl.  fresh  air  must  be  admitted  without  giving  rise  to  draughts,  and  impure  air 
ist  l>e  got  rid  of.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  means  capable  of  general  employ- 
tut  is  by  means  of  a  window  and  open  6re.  The  lower  sash  of  the  window 
ly  l3e  raised  an  inch  or  two  and  boarded  up ;  the  fresh  air  will  then  enter  at 
b  centre,  and  be  diffused  without  causing  draught. 

3Q64.  JAghL--An  abundant  supply  of  light  may,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
3X1S,  be  regarded  as  essential  in  the  sick-room.  The  exceptions  are  cases  of 
re  <lisease  and  affections  of  the  brain,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  moderate 
xe  light  admitted  to  the  sick-chamber.  In  most  other  instances  the  sun's 
i.ys  must  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial :  they  exert  a  great  oxidixing  power 
pon  organic  matters,  and  render  them  innocuous.  The  patient's  bed  should 
»e  so  placed  that  he  can  easily  see  out  of  window.  All  lights  employed  for 
>urposes  of  artificial  illumination  should  be  so  placed  that  the  eye  does  not 
kUfiter. 

3665.  Temperature*— A  good  fire  in  the  sick-room  kept  burning  equally 
Nvill  suffice  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  but  care  must  oe  taken  to  see  that 
tbe  chimney  is  acting  well.  The  temperature  which  answers  best  in  the  sick- 
room in  most  cases  is  one  about  60*  Fahrenheit.  It  is  well  to  regulate  it  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  increase  this,  it  can  be  done 
b>y  permitting  steam  to  pass  into  the  room  from  a  kettle :  or  if  it  is  necessaury  to 
cool  the  air  of  the  apartment,  this  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  placing  a 
shallow  dish  containing  pieces  of  ice  in  the  room  or  by  suspending  a  piece  of  cloth 
that  has  been  previously  moistened  with  water. 

3666.  Famishing  of  the  Sick-JRoom.—'Vo  unnecessary  article  of 
furniture  should  be  found  in  the  sick-room.  If  there  is  space  to  accommodate 
two  beds  so  much  the  better  as  the  day  can  be  passed  in  one  and  the  night  in 
the  other.  An  iron  bedstead  is  the  most  convenient,  the  mattress  should  be 
of  hair  and  the  pillow  the  same.  All  curtains  should  be  removed.  Light 
blankets  only  should  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  sick.  In  addition  to  the  bed 
or  beds  there  should  be  two  tables,  a  wash-stand  a  chest  of  drawers,  one  or 
two  chairs  and  a  sofa.  The  wash-stand  should  be  provided  with  one  or  two  ' 
basins  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  room  is  perhaps  better  unoarpeted  ; 
if  carpeted,  the  carpet  must  be  removed  in  cases  of  infectious  disease.  It  there 
is  a  mirror  in  the  room  it  had  t)etter  be  taken  away.  Flowers  may  be  placed 
about  the  room  and  the  walls  should  be  hung  with  pictures. 

3667.  Food* — Food  must  be  properly  cooked  and  given  at  regular  intervals 
to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Everything  intended  for  the  invalid's 
use  sboald  be  made  ready  out  of  his  sight  and  be  brought  on  scrupulouslv  clean 
dishes  and  not  too  much  at  a  time.  Punctuality  must  be  attended  to  and  strict 
quiet  enjoined  at  meal  times. 

3668.  Cieaniiness.— In  the  treatment  of  disease  attention  to  cleanliness  is  of  1 
the  utmost  im^rtance.  If  the  sick-room  is  caipeted  it  should  be  swept  with  a  I 
soft  hair-broom ;  if  without  carpet  it  can  be  gone  over  with  sponges  wrung  out  of  I 
hot  water  and  dried  bv  means  of  the  floor-brush.  Damp  cloths  may  be  used  1 
instead  of  sponges.    The  articles  of  furniture  may  be  dusted  by  means  of  damp 

cloths.   The  walla  should  be  painted  or  white-washed  with  lime.    The  body  ! 

lioen  ought  to  be  frequently  changed  and  the  hands  and  face  washed  daily.    The 
hair  ihonld  also  bt  combed  out  at  the  same  time.    Th«  body  should  alio  be  fire 
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quently  washed  with  a  sponge  or  flannel  and  tepid  water ;  Only  small  portitr. 
being  exposed  at  one  time.    It  should  be  rapidly  dried  with  a  heated  tcmeL 

3669.  Tranquillity. —This  is  most  essential  to  speedy  recovery.     Vr:: 
pering  is  objectionable  in  the  sick-room  ;  so  also  is  talking  outside  the  pat:;?: 
door.    All  slamming  of  doors  should  be  avoided.    The  room  immediatelr  r... 
the  sick-room  should,  if  possible,  remain  unoccupied.    The   admission  oi  • 
many  people  into  the  sick-room  is  another  fruitful  source  of  barm  to  a  palietii 

3670.  Influence  of  Mind  on  J5orfy.— Anything  that  weighs  up"- 
patient's  mind  producing  care  or  anxiety  exerts  a  depressing  influence  upon  : 
nervous  system  and  retards  recovery.  Everything  of  this  kind  should,  theret>  • 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  those  who  wait  \iz 
the  sick  to  cheer  them  and  instil  hope  into  their  minds;  otherwise  ieaor  r.: 
take  possession  of  them  and  add  to  their  danger. 

3671.  Conv€UeHeence*^Thv&\s  that  condition  in  which  the  period  otf  act: 

disease  being  at  an  end.  the  powers  of  nature  are  exerted  towards  repairing  ti; 
waste  of  structure  that  has  occurred  during  disease.     During  convalescence  t: 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  as  relapses  may  occur  and  the  disease  end  fatally,  or  - 
may  assume  a  chronic  form.     It  is  now  that  the  injudiciousness  of  firiends'bc^ 
to  manifest  itself,  and  unless  firmness  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  those  in  attecj 
ance,  the  patient  may  suffer   through  their   mistaken   kindness.      One  of  tbf 
most  frequent  signs  of  returning  health  is  the  return  of  the  patient's  appefit. 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  desire  for  food  should  never  be  fully  satis- 
^ed.    The  time  which  the  patient  must  remain  in  bed  varies  in  indi\dduai  case? 
andean  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  medical  attendant.     Whcai 
person  gets  out  of  bed  for  the  first  time  after  a  severe  illness  he  is  generally  cmh 
allowed  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  him  must  be  carefcUi 
watched.    The  clothing  of  the  patient  should  be  warm  and  comfortable.    A 
change  to  the  sea-side  will  often  work  wonders.    During  convalescence,  if  tbt 
patient  is  at  all  intellectually  inclined,  much  pleasure  may  be  given  him  bj 
reading  to  him  or  by  supplying  him  with  literature  of  an  interesting  nature 
A  little  more  caution  during  convalescence  than  is  usually  found,  and  the  chacos 
of  relapse  occurring  would  be  greatly  lessened,  an  otherwise  precarious  tir.c 
rendered  comparatively  safe,  and  the  patient's  recovery  be  made  more  pennanes: 
and  complete. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

THS  HOMCSOPATHI8T. 

^^1^.  Honi(jeopathy  Defined.  ^In  a  work  io  which  it  is  sought  to  give 
formation  on  every  branch  of  Household  Management,  and  in  which  even  the 
eatment  of  diseases  and  their  prevention  and  cure,  must  of  necessity  be  briefly 
iscussed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  important  mode  and  means  of  medical  treatment 
nown  as  Homoeopathy   must  not  be  ignored.     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
f  ^^   ^^**. Homoeopathy  is,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
2? -^  ^'^'"^  itself,  and  to  understand  why  it  is  used  to  designate  that  form  of 
'^^^cal  practice  to  which  it    was   applied  by  the  founder  of  this  system  of 
nedicine,  Dr.   Samuel  Hahnemann,  who  first  announced  his  discovery  to  the 
nedical  world  in  1796.     Theory ,  generally  speaking,  forms  the  basis  of  practice 
n  every  art  and  science,  and  in  no  science  is  this  more  perceptible  than  in  the 
science  of  medicine.    Thus  in  medical  practice  it  has  arisen  that  there  are  two 
gr^t  and  opposing  schools  of  medicine  each  of  which  is  based  on  a  widely 
different  theory ;    that  o5  the   ordinary    medical    practitioner  being  Contruna 
contrariis  curantur,  a  sentence  in  Latin  which  means,  when  rendered  as  simply  and 
concisely  as  possible,  •'  Opposites  are  cured  by  opposites ;  "  and  that  of  the 
homoeopathic  practitioner,  Similia  similtbus  curantur,  another  sentence  in  Latin 
which  means  "  Likes  are  cured  by  likes. "     Going  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter 
the  first  of  these  sentences  implies  that  in  the  treatment  ol  any  disease,  be  it 
Nvhat  it  may,  drugs  should  be  used  which  will  produce  in  the  body  of  the  patient 
a  condition  opposite  to  that  induced  by  the  disease  to  be  cured,  or  in  other  words 
that  it  is  needful  to  counteract  the  disease  and  arrest  its  progress  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  that  will  produce  efifects  different  from  those  resulting 
irom  the  disease  itself.      The  second,  on   the  contrary,   implies  that  in  the 
treatment  of  any  disease,  be  it  what  it  may,  drugs  should  be  used  which  would 
produce  in  a  healthy  person  symptoms  resembling  or  likg  to  those  occasioned  by 
the  disease  by  which  the  patient  is  affected.   Hence  Hahnemann  was  led  to  apply 
to  the  generally  accepted  mode    of  medical  treatment   the  term  Allopathy 
Jrom  two  Greek  woros,  alios,  another,  and  pathos,  suffering ;    and  to  his  own 
method  the  term  Homcbopathy  also  from  two  Greek  words,  homoios,  similar, 
or  like,  and  pathos,  suffering.    Thus  Allopathy,  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  plain 
even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  implies  that  mode  of  medical  practice,  which 
consists  in  using  drugs  to  produce  in  the  body  a  condition  opposite  to  th6  disease 
to  be  cured,  and  which  has  been  treated  in  this  work  under  the  heading  "The 
Doctor ;"  and  Homoeopathy  a  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  administration 
of  medicines  capable  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms  closely  similar  to 
'those  of  the  disease  foe  which  they  are  given. 
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3673.  The  Principle  of  HomcRopathy.— -It  is  possible  that  srr 
persons  may  eotertain  aR  idea  that  the  medicines  given  by  tbe  hosuBopat: 
would  produce  in  a  healthy  person  precisely  the  same  diseases  as  those  wi . 
they  are  given  to  counteract  in  any  one  suffering  from  disease.  This  isattoge'Jr 
erroneous  for  the  symptoms  produced  by  any  particnlar  dni|^  or  medidne  z 
healthy  person  are  only  similar  or  like  those  resulting  from  the  disease  itself  i 
not  in  any  yray  the  same  as  the  symptoms  excited  by  the  disease  or  idemHrai  «- 
them.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  great  principle  of  homoeopathy  is  that  L 
cun  likes,  not  that  Identicals  cure  identicals,  and  this  mnst  never  be  lost  sight 

"  Homoeopathy,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Richard  Epps,  "is  thepract. 
application  of  the  law^  Likes  are  cured  hy  likes,  to  the  cure  ot  disease.  This  '.■ 
as  an  axiom  would  read.  It  is  impossible  for  two  similar  diseases  to  sxist  m  tke  s.-* 
individual  and  at  the  same  time.*'  The  morbific  matter,  state  or  conditiao,  caL 
which  you  will,  which  has  caused  the  disease,  or  generated  the  sickly  state  .i* 
which  the  patient  has  lapsed,  is  counteracted  and  neutralised  by  the  actict 
the  drug  which,  in  a  healthy  person,  would  produce  symptoms  similar  to.  bm: 
identicsd  with,  those  which  are  excited  by  the  disease. 

3674.  The   Principle    Supported^—The   principle   of    homceopar 

having  been  enunciated,  it  is  now  desirable  to  see  if  any  results  of  general  c. 
perience  can  be  cited  in  its  support.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  severe  ^- 
is  it  the  custom  to  apply  cooling  lotions  or  any  substance  that  happens  to  be . 
good  conductor  of  heat  to  the  part  affected  ?  Certainly  not,  must  be  tbe  repi; 
lor  although  cooling  applications  of  any  kind  may  be  soothing  for  a  time  2id . 
source  of  comfort  to  the  sufferer,  it  is  well  known  that  they  tend  to  increu 
inflammation  in  tbe  long  run  and  to  render  the  pain  of  the  burn  more  acau 
felt.  Then  the  theory  that,  "  Opposites  are  cured  by  opposites  "  does  not  boi 
good  in  this  case.  No ;  but  the  contrary  theory  that  *'  Likes  are  cured  by  like 
does  most  assuredly,  for  such  bums  are  most  quickly  cured  by  the  applicat^ 
of  oil  of  turpentine  or  heated  spirits  of  wine,  both  of  which,  when  applied  to  t^ 
skin,  cause  a  burning  or  tingling  sensation,  and  by  vrrapping  the  part  afiisaec 
with  wadding  or  cotton  wool  which  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  aa: 
maintains  warmth  in  the  part  burnt,  preventing  the  atmospheric  air  from  ^^tat- 
ing  free  access  to  it.  Again,  in  cases  of  frost-bite  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  u 
rub  the  part  that  is  frost-bitten  with  snow,  which  is  frozen  water,  and  not  to  bdi 
it  to  the  fire  or  bathe  it  with  warm  water,  which  would  spoil  any  chance  ih£ 
might  otherwise  exist  of  restoring  the  injured  part  to  its  former  condition.  N^* 
wtiat  are  these  but  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  homoeopathic  theory  "  Li*ss 
are  cured  by  likes,"  and  in  opposition  to  the  allopathic  theory  that  "  ppposia 
are  cured  by  opposites." 

3675.  The   ProAMce    of   MotncMpathy.^Ki   the   introdactkm  ^ 

homoeopathy  it  was  the  general  practice  of  medical  men  who  favoured  and  adoptee 
tbe  new  theory  to  give  medicmes  in  the  doses  usually  employed,  bat  it  wss 
found  that  these  acted  too  powerfully,  and  thus  did  injury,  because  patients  wbc 
exhibited  the  morbid  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  counteract  which  the  dm^ 
were  given,  were  all  the  more  disposed  to  yield  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  tfac 
drugs  themselves,  which,  as  experience  soon  showed,  were  not  required  in  snct 
strong  doses.  Hence  the  quantities  given  were  gradually  reduced  nnti)  i 
minimum  was  attained,  which  was  possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  connterac 
the  morbid  symptoms  and  effect  a  cure,  without  causing  inconvenience,  and  oftee 
suffering,  by  excess  of  medicinal  action.  Thus  it  is  that  small  doses  have  beooor 
the  rule  m  homoeopathic  practice,  not  because  large  doses  would  £ul  to  effect  i 
cure,  but  because  when  it  was  discovered  that  small  doses  would  do  the  work 
as  well  and  even  better,  it  was  doing  harm  to  the  patient  and  reftlly  wastis; 
power  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  was  found  to  be  altogether  unnecessary. 
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3676.  The  Practice  Supported.— Following  the  courae  that  has  been 
^opted  in  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of  homoeopathy,  let  us  now  see 
vha.t  reasons  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  small  doses  versus  large  doses  in 
iddition  to  those  which  have  just  been  given.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
:hildren  have  sometimes  got  hold  of  a  bottle  of  homoeopathic  globules  or  pilules 
ixid  have  swallowed  the  bottleful  without  inconvenience  or  any  palpable  efifect, 
ind  because  no  harm  has  resulted  from  this  wholesale  consumption  of  medicine 
hat  is  represented  to  be  possessed  of  great  power  to  cure  certam  ailments  it  has 
^een  argued  that  because  it  has  done  no  harm  in  the  cases  to  which  reference 
las  been  made,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  it  to  do  any  good.  But  homoeopathic 
3iedicine,  be  it  remembered,  will  only  act  homoeopathically,  that  is  to  say  it  will 
ixily  produce  the  desired  e£fect  in  persons  who  are  suffering  from  any  disorder, 
which  may  be  counteracted  by  its  use.  The  children  in  question  were  in  no 
way  predisposed  by  morbid  symptoms  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  medicine, 
which,  if  taken  even  in  single  globules,  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  benefit  any 
one  who  really  needed  it,  but  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  even  collectively,  to 
produce  any  eiSect  on  a  healthy  person,  larger  doses  being  required  to  produce 
medicinal  effects  than  are  required  to  counteract  and  cure  morbid  symptoms. 

3677.  JPreparaHan  of  HomcBopathic    Medicines.— These  are 

supplied  in  two  forms,  namely  in  globules  or  pilules  and  in  tinctures,  the  latter 

form  being  considered  preferable.    Soluble  drugs  are  prepared  homoeopathically 

by  what  is  termed  succussion  or  shaking,  that  is  to  say  a  mode  of  treatment 

which  effects  the  dispersion  of  a  drug  through  liquid,  generally  alcohol,  until  the 

drug  is  equally  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the  liquid ;  and  insoluble  drugs  by 

trituration,  or  rubbing  up  in  some  vehicle,  generally  sugar  of  milk,  until  the 

whole  of  the  vehicle  used  is  equally  and  thoroughly  permeated  by  it.    Thus  it  is 

that  every  individual  globule  or  drop  in  medicine  homoeopathically  prepared  is 

of  equal  strength  with  its  fellows.    The  potency  of  such  minute  subdivisions 

is  ascribed  to  the  extension  of  surface  brought  about  by  succussion  or  trituration. 

as  the  case  may  be.    It  is  argued  that  the  active  power  of  any  drug  is  enormously 

increased  by  this  so  called  extension  of  surface,  and  as  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  one 

inch  square  may  be  hammered  out  into  a  thinner  leaf  ten  inches  square,  its 

surface  being  thus  increased  a  hundredfold,  so  mercury  which  may  be  taken  in 

large  quantities  almost  with  impunity,  because  in  too  great  bulk  to  be  active  in 

proportion  to  its  bulk,  has  its  active  properties  marvellously  increased  by  rubbing 

it  up  with  some  vehicle  so  as  to  procure  its  equal  subdivision  or,  in  other  words. 

extension  of  surface.    It  is.  then,  from  this  extension  of  surface  that  homoeopathic 

medicines  derive  their  power  and  active  properties.    Evidence  of  this  is  obtained 

from  the  fact  that  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil  are  brought  into  a  better 

condition  for  their  reception  and  assimilation  as  plant  food  by  plants,  by  the 

action  of  the  frost  -—God's  plough — ^which  breaks  up  the  clods  into  minute  pieces, 

setting  free  its  various  constituents  by  subdivision  of  matter.    Now  what  is  this 

but  increasing  the  active  properties  of  the  soil  by  extension  of  surface. 

3678.  Advantages  of  Hotna&opathy.—Broaidly  stated,  allopatbists 
for  the  most  part  give  copious  doses  of  nauseous  drugs  which  disgust  the  adult 
patient  and  terrify  children,  and  by  severity  of  action  often  tend  to  reduce  bodily 
strength.  Homoeopathists,  on  the  contrary,  give  medicines  which,  although  they 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  effect  that  is  desired,  are  in  no  way 
calcalated  to  induce  weakness  or  interfere  with  any  susceptibility  peculiar  to  the 
patient,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  tasteless.  Surely  tnese  are  good 
points  sufficient  to  induce  every  parent  who  has  viewed  with  pain  and  sorrow 
the  prolonged  reluctance  of  chiloren  to  swallow  ordinary  medicine,  and  every 
one  who  has  any  respect  for  his  own  palate  and  sense  of  taste,  to  give  the  system 
a  fair  trial. 
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3879.  Diet. — In  homoeopathy  strict  attention  to  diet  is  required,  ai: 
questionably  this  is  most  helpful  in  the  treatment  of  all   diseases,  and  ii  % 
ailments  of  a  minor  kind  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  although  this  is  dea;^.  | 
homceopathic  practitioners,  who  assert  that  attention  to  diet  can  never  be  effec  | 
in  effecting  a  cure,  but  is  useful  in  allowing  the  full    carative  action  d 
medicine  given.     It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  close  attention  to  i. 
necessary  only  during  treatment,  though  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  for  ever 
whether  man,  women  or  child  to  be  temperate  and  prudent  both  in  eaticj  -^ 
drinking  if  they  desire  to  keep  in  good  health. 

3680.  Medicines  used  in  Honiwopathy. — For  home  treatr 
medicine  chests  are  supplied  by  all  homoeopathic  chemists,  and  chemists : 
druggists  in  general,  with  the  medicines  that  are  most  commonly  used.  Tht 
lowing  list  of  such  medicines  is  taken  from  Dr.  Epps's"  Epitome  of  the  Ho-:. 
pathic  Family  Instructor,"  a  most  useful  manual  for  home  use  and  home  jr. 
tice  :— 


Aconitum  napellus. 

Antimonium  tartaricum. 

Arnica  montana  (*). 

Arsenicum  album. 

Belladona. 

Bryonia. 

Camomilla. 

China. 


Cina. 
Cocculus. 
Coffaea  cruda. 
Cuprum. 
Drosera. 
Dulcamara. 
Hepar  Sulphuris. 
Ignatia. 


Ipecacuanha. 

Afercoriusw 

Nux  vomica. 

Opium. 

Pulsatilla. 

Rhus  toxicodeodroc,' 

Spongia. 

Sulphur. 


The  medicines  marked  above  with  an  asterisk,  with  Calendula,  CanthariJ^ 
Concentrated  Tincture  of  Camphor  and  Ledum  Palustre,  are  also  used  foreiter:: 
applications. 


HOMOBOPATHIC  TKEATMSNT  OF  DI8BASSS. 

In  so  brief  a  notice  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  homoeopathy  it  |5  n^ 
festly  impossible  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  diseases  to  which  human  beings  a." 
unfortunately  subject,  and  the  special  remedies  that  are  used  for  their  relief.  T. 
utmost  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  limited  amount  o^-1^ 
at  command,  is  to  enumerate  in  alphabetical  order  a  few  of  the  most  coed  * 
ailments  that  man  is  subject  to,  and  briefly  indicate  the  treatment  that  th? 
require  and  the  medicines  that  are  employed  to  counteract  them. 

3681.  Appetite^  Failure  o/.— For  loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by  c" 
stipation  of  the  bowels,  pain  in  the  stomach,  especially  a  feeling  of  fDlness  a^'^ 
pit  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  with  broken  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  XM-f  ''^^  ' 
•s  needed,  which  may  be  taken  in  alternation  with  Sulphur  in  doses  of  one  d: ; 
of  the  tinctures  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water  every  three  hours. 

3682.  Biliousness.—FoT  an  ordinary  bilious  attack  which  ffeqa«='j 
follows  indulgence  in  what  is  called  good  eating  and  drinking  and  is  often  j- 
outcome  of  sedentary  occupations,  the  usual  remedies  are  MetcuriMS  and  V- 
vomica  in  alternation  in  doses  of  one  drop  of  the  tinctures  in  a  tablespoonful  of  «;'^ 
every  two  hours  till  relief  is  obtained.  Pulsatilla  is  prescribed  for  persons  ofi^' 
complexion,  especially  women,  instead  of  Nux  vomica.  The  ordinary  symptoc?^  - 
such  an  attack  are  a  foul  tongue  with  nausea  and  frequently  actual  vomiting 
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3683.  Sruises, — For  simple  bruises  and  contusions  make  a  lotion  of  one  tea- 
poonful  of  Arnica  tincture  to  lour  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  apply  to  the  part 
Lffected  by  lint  doubled  twice  or  thrice  and  soaked  in  the  lotion.  Cover  with 
>iled  silk  and  change  the  lint  or  renew  the  dipping  as  soon  as  the  lint  is  dry.  - 

3684.  Catarrh,  or  Cold  in  the  Head^-^-The  chief  symptoms  of  this 
lisorder  are  to  be  found  in  watering  of  the  eyes,  which  ieel  hot  and  inflamed  ;  a 
jeneral  feverishness,  especially  in  the  head,  stoppage  of,  and  running  from  the  nose, 
iccompanied  with  sneezing,  all  these  being  sometimes  followed  by  a  troublesome 
;ough.  The  principal  remedies,  in  conjunction  with  general  abstinence  and  the 
promotion  of  perspiration  by  a  warm  bath,  are  Aconitum  rmfellus  for  symptoms  as 
lamed  above ;  Belladonna  for  sore  throat  and  tickling  m  the  threat  causing 
sough  ;  Mercurius  for  running  from  the  nose  and  frequent  sneezing ;  and  Nux 
wmica  for  stoppage  in  the  nose  accompanied  by  constipated  bowels.  The  dose; 
for  either  remedy  is  one  drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water  every 
:wo,  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

Camomilla  in  the  same  proportions  and  at  the  same  intervals  of  time  is  a 
favourite  and  useful  remedy  for  this  complaint  in  women  and  children. 

3686.  Colic f  or  JPain  in  the  Sotvelft. — This  is  occasioned  by  a  variety 
d{  causes  which  induce  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  by 
vomiting  and  cold  perspiration  all  over  the  body.  The  sufferer  should  have  a 
warm  bath  and  be  well  covered  up  with  clothes  in  bed,  and  have  flannels,  plunged 
in  warm  water  and  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible,  applied  to  the  bowels.  If  the 
abdomen  be  very  tender  when  touched  and  the  patient  be  feverish.  Aconituih 
naptllus  is  indicated.  For  colic  accompanied  by  severe  spasmodic  Yt^ms,  Belladonnu 
Is  required  ;  for  colic  arising  from  partaking  of  food  too  plentifullyi  accompanied 
by  restlessness  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep,  Coffaa ;  for  intensification  of 
pain  at  night,  with  nausea  and  loose  greenish  evacuations,  Mercurius;  for  spasms 
and  pain  mainly  caused  by  indigestion,  Mercurius ;  for  colic  in  children  Camomilla. 
Doses  for  adults,  one  drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water  every 
three  hours ;  for  children,  half  the  quantity  ;  for  infants,  one-fourth  the  quantity. 

3686.  Constipation. — ^The  symptoms  of  constipation  are  too  well  known 
to  require  mention  here.  Where  the  constipation  is  habitual  and  obstinate  an 
enema  of  warm  water  or  of  warm  water  gruel  is  of  great  assistance.  For  persons 
who  have  a  bilious  temperament  and  suffer  from  rheumatism,  or  when  the  con- 
stipation is  accompanied  by  a  chilly  feeling,  Bryonia  is  desirable  ;  for  constipation 
that  is  occasioned  by  sedentary  occupation  and  accompanied  by  headache  and  a 
tendency  to  piles,  Nux  vomica  is  indicated,  in  alternation  with  Sulphur  where  con- 
stipation is  habitual.  Pulsatilla  is  better  suited  for  women  than  Nux  vomica,  and 
Opium  is  useful  when  constipation  is  the  result  of  lead  poisoning,  with  great  diffi- 
culty of  evacuation  or  utter  inability  in  this  direction.  The  doses  in  every  case 
and  of  every  remedy  are  one  drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water 
administered  every  xour  hours  till  relief  is  obtained. 

3687.  Cough*— For  a  hard,  dry  cough  Aconitum  napillus  is  rec^uired;  for  a 
cough  with  wheezing,  difficulty  of  expectoration  and  need  of  keepmg  the  head 
high  in  bed,  Antimonium  tartaricum  ;  for  a  dry,  spasmodic  cough,  with  sore  throat 
and  thirst,  or  for  a  nervous  cough,  Belladonna ;  lor  cough  with  expecW9ration  and 
pain,  especially  between  the  shoulders  when  coughing,  Bryonia;  for  cough 
accompanied  with  constipation  and  fulness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  Nux 
vomica;  for  cough  in  children  the  most  suitable  remedy  is  Ipecacuanha.  Z>o5#— one 
drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  given  every  two,  three  or  four 
hours  as  needful. 
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3688.  IHarrhiBa* — For  this  disorder,  when  accompaniad  by  great  pain  io 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  watery  stools,  and  exhaustion,  ilfSMthMi  is  required, 
when  caused  by  drinking  cold  water  when  heated,  Bryonia:  for  griping  pains  aod 
indications  of  d3rsentery,  Mtrcurius ;  when  caused  by  indigestion  and  indnlgcDce 
in  rich  food  and  pastry,  Pulsatilla.  For  diarrhoea  in  Children  CawunmlU  is  a 
useful  remedy.  Dose, — One  drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tablespoonfal  of  water 
to  be  given  after  each  evacuation  as  it  occurs. 

3689.  Fever* — For  feverish  attacks  of  a  simple  character  Aconitum  n^tlUi 
is  an  effiectual  remedy,  given  every  two,  three  or  four  hours,  in  doses  ot  ooe 
drop  of  the  tincture  to  one  tablespoonful  of  water.  For  fever  of  a  dangeroos 
character,  Bryonia,  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Arsenicum  are  the  remedies,  with  BilU- 
donna,  Mercurius  and  Sulphur  in  scarlet  fever. 

3690.  ZTeacfacAe,— There  are  many  kmds  of  headache,  excited  by  various 
causes  and  presenting  various  sjrmptoms.  but  the  most  common  are  headache 
proceeding  from  indigestion,  nervous  headache  and  sick  headache.  For  the  firs: 
of  these  the  remedy  is  Nux  vomica  or  Pulsatilla:  for  the  second.  Ignatia,  aod 
for  the  third  and  last.  Belladonna  and  Ignatia,  with  Ipecacuanha  when  the  headache 
is  accompanied  by  vomiting.  Dose. — One  drop  of  the  tincture  in  one  tabl^ 
spoonful  of  water  at  intervals  of  six  hours. 

3691.  Indigestion,  —For  this  complaint  in  nervous  and  bypochoodnacal 
patients,  Arnica  montana  is  usually  prescribed;  in  bilious  and  rheumatic  patients. 
Bryonia:  for  chronic  dyspepsia,  Hepar  SulpMuris :  and  for  indigestion,  prod  need 
by  over  eating  or  sedentary  occupation,  Nux  vomica.  Dose. — One  drop  of  the 
tincture  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water  administered  every  two,  three  or  km 
hours,  according  to  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

36Q2.  Hutnarisla  tell  ns  there  is  no  act  of  oar  lives  which  can  be  performed 
tliout  breaking  through  some  one  of  the  many  meshes  of  the  law  by  which  our 
s;hts  are  so  carefully  guarded ;  and  those  learned  in  the  law,  when  they  do  give 
Ivice  without  the  usual  fee,  and  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  generally  say, 
Pay  :  pay  anything  rather  than  go  to  law ; "  while  those  having  experience  m  the 
Durts  of  Themis  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  their  pitfalls.  There  are  a  few 
icceptions,  however,  to  this  fear  of  the  law's  uncertainties ;  and  we  hear  of  those 
3  >vnom  a  lawsuit  is  an  ag^reeable  relaxation — a  gentle  excitement.  One  of  this 
lass,  when  remonstrated  with,  retorted,  that  while  one  friend  kept  dogs,  and 
mother  horses,  he,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  kept  a  lawyer,  and  no  one  had  a  right 
o  dispute  nis  taste.  We  cannot  pretend,  in  these  few  pages,  to  lay  down  even 
[he  principles  of  law,  not  to  speak  of  its  contrary  exposition  in  different  courts ; 
but  there  are  a  few  acts  of  legal  import  which  all  men — and  women  too — must 
perform ;  and  to  these  acts  we  may  be  useful  in  giving  a  right  direction.  There 
IS  a  house  to  be  leased  or  purchased,  servants  to  l^  engaged,  a  will  to  be  made,  or 
property  settled,  in  all  families ;  and  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  members  depends 
upon  these  things  being  done  in  proper  legal  form. 

3693.  FurchaMng  a  ffoiMC— Independently  of  the  strictly  legal  aspect 
of  this  subject,  nothing  demands  more  caution  than  deciding  upon  the  purchase 
of  a  house.  Locality  and  accessibility  must  in  many  cases  depend  upon  where  a 
suitable  and  satisfactory  house  can  be  found,  for  if  the  intending  purchaser  insists 
upon  whereabouts  the  house  is  to  be,  an  inferior  house  must  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to,  because  it  is  one  of  the  perversities  which  belong  to  the  fitness  of  things 
that,  in  almost  every  locality,  all  the  houses  worth  having  are  already  purchased 
and  occupied  by  earlier  operators. 

The  better  way,  perhaps,  is  to  look  out  for  the  kind  of  house  desired,  and  to 
consider  whether  it  is  tolerably  situated  afterwards.  Old  houses,  with  all  the 
undoubted  recommendations  of  many  of  them,  are  liable  to  inherent  defects,  which 
must  in  that  case  be  jealously  investigated.  Supposing  the  genersd  appearance  of 
the  house  to  be  sufficiently  acceptable,  the  defect  most  likely  to  be  present  is 
dampness  of  the  foundations,  especially  where  built  upon  clay,  owing  to  precau- 
tions against  damp  being  omitted  at  the  time  of  building.  There  are  also  likely 
to  be  inherent  defects  in  the  drainage  which  are  sometimes  almost  incurable,  and 
a  general  inferiority  in  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  domestic  fittings,  together  with  a 
total  absence  of  many  of  the  appliaqces  and  oonvenienceA  which  a  re^illy  good 
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modern  house  includes.  Upon  the  whole  the- purchase  of  an  old  house  sbocH 
not  be  entertained  unless  the  price  is  low  enough  to  leave  a  margiik  for  the  ncri- 
cation  of  what  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  intolerable. 

Modern  houses,  though  inevitably  superior  in  some  points  of  neatness  £-. 
general  appearance,  are  liable  to  defects  peculiar  to  them.  The  practice  of  lavtu- 
a  foundation  of  concrete  which  now  prevails,  and  should  be  insisted  upce, .: 
pretty  good  security  against  ground-damp,  and  the  system  of  draining  and  anacxe- 
ment  ojf  domestic  fittings  will  be  superior  to  ancient  ones  except  in  the  eztrezxs 
cases  of  jerry-building,  evidences  of  which  should  be  keenly  observed.  TIk 
great  general  defect  of  modem  houses,  however,  is  the  meagreness  and  weaV-:>«s£ 
of  almost  everything,  including  walls,  roofs,  floors,  doors,  staircases,  wiDcr-- 
frames  and  window-glass,  and  the  insufficiency  and  perishable  character  of  t^.: 
ceilings  and  the  plastering  in  general,  paints,  varnishes  and  minor  fittings  L: 
addition  to  the  exercfee  of  a  watchful  eye  with  reference  to  all  these  things . 
should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  employ  a  trusty  architect  to  make  i 
rigorous  examination  and  report.  Indeed,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  referred  :■ 
the  architect  is  of  more  importance  than  the  solicitor,  and  mechanical  consider.- 
tions  take  rank  before  legal  r^qnireme^its. 

8694.  J%e  Pureh€Uf»'Mohey»-^yfheretheFe  is  money  enoogh  in  the  a:- 
trol  of  ihe  purchaser  to  pay  for  the  desired  house,  no  more  need  be  said  ojvtr. 
that  point ;  bat,  in  prdbably  a  laige  majority  o£  inatances,  houses  are  purchase: 
by  the  payment  of  only  a  comparatively  small  amount.  The  indncements  prorni- 
nently  put  forward  by  building  societies  very  commonly  prevail  with  those  «)• 
desire  to  purchase  house  property.  The  system  of  conirioating  periodical  sainx 
which  are  designed  to  eventnally  complete  the  intended  pufcbase,  possesss 
charms  for  those  who  are  at  present  without  any  money,  and  for  them  there  is  cc 
better  course ;  bat  ythen  the  intending  purchaser  has  already  money  enoagh  to 
cover  one^thiid  of  the  amount  required  K>r  the  purchase,  it  is  a  financial  misuke 
to  resort  to  a  building  society.  That  course  inevitably  involves  delays,  padinc 
an  appropriation,  which  may  depend  upon  the  chances  of  a  drawing,  or  upon  the 
offer  of  a  premium  livhich  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  give. 

The  possessor  of  anything  like  a  reasonahle  proportion  of  ihe  money  wooki  do 
better  to  arrange  for  a  mortgage,  money  being  thus  attainable  upon  good  secontj 
at  very  moderate  rates  of  interest,  the  only  objection  being  the  expense  of  the 
mortgage-deed.  To  avoid  that  expense  it  is  often  preferable  to  arrange  with  a 
bank  to  advance  the  required  amount.upon  deposit  ot  the  deed.  Such  advaDC:s 
are  usually  charged  with  higher  interest  than  m  the  case  of  a  mortgage,  but  i^t 
expense  of  the  mortgage-deed  is  then  entirely  saved,  and  the  desitaDility  of  sub- 
sequently effecting  a  mortgage  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  can  be  considered  at 
leisure. 

3695.  Ths  FomMaUies  of  the  Pwircfccwe,— Purchase  of  a  house  or  any 
kind  of  landed  property  canfnot  be  legally  completed  without  the  proper  cxccu 
tion  of  a  deed.  Any  person  who  is  not  a  ^  solicitor  who  prepares,  or  assists  ic 
preparing  or  executing,  a  deed  for  or  in  the  expectation  of^  any  reward,  is  liaWc 
to  a  penalty  of  /50;  consequently,  except  in  cases  so  rare  as  to  have  no  practical 
bearing,  a  purchase  cannot  be  effected  without  resorting  to  a  solicitor. 

The  very  general  reluctance  to  employ  a  lawyer  is  likely  to  subside,  or  to 
disappear  entirely,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  uneventful  transfer  of  property, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  been  made  by  Act  01  ftr- 
liament  in  reference  to  such  matters.  , 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  old  forms  for  legal  documents  are  virtually  abolished 
As  prescribed  by  the  existing  law,  there  is  no  longer  any  object  or  sense  in  the 
old-fashioned  spun-oat  and  interr^m^Me  le^al  >vriting»  which  form^ly  F^ 
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lied.  Wth  their  long^rawn  words  and  phrases,  repeated  ovet  And  over  a^aio, 
the  endless  perplexity  of  non-professional  readers.  Instead  of  all  that,  a  writing 
a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  legally  su£ces  for  a  transaction  which  would  formerly 
Lve  required  a  square  yard  of  parchment  and  some  thousands  of  words,  which 
Lve  no  longer  any  use  or  significance. 

3606.  JRemuneratian  of  Soiicitors* --Vnder  the  old  system,  every 
>licitor  was  interested  in  making  documents  as  long  as  he  could  decently  make 
lem.  because  he  was  allowed  to  charge  according  to  the  quantity  of  writing  to 
e  done.  He  was  also  interested  in  having  as  many  interviews  and  processes 
nd  consequent  ddays  as  he  could  contrive  to  have,  because  he  was  allowed  to 
barge  each  act  of  his  as  a  separate  item  of  costs.  All  that  is  now  done  away 
vith  ;  the  solicitor,  even  more  than  the  client,  is  directly  interested  in  having 
IS  H..tie  to  do  in  the  matter  as  possible,  and  to  get  the  business  completed 
n  the  shortest  possible  time. 

As  compensation' to  solicitors  for  the  numerous  items  for  which  they  were 
formerly  allowed  to  charge,  each  solicitor  is  entitled  to  a  fixed  sum  for  every 
completed  transaction,  and,  unless  before  tho  business  is  entered  upon,  or  prior 
to  any  subsequent  stage  of  it,  he  expressly  stipulates  to  be  paid  extra  on  account 
of  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  client  assents  in  writing  to  such  extra  or 
special  payment,  any  more  than  the  prescribed  charge  is  illegal ;  with  this  proviso, 
that  an  agreement  to  accept  a  stated  sum,  on  condition  that  the  business  is 
carried  through,  and  tp  fox^ego.  payment  if  it  be  not  carried  through,  or  abiding 
any  event,  is  void. 

The  prescribed  charges  which  a  solicitor  may  make  in  connection  with  a  pur- 
chase are  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  as  next  shown  : — 


Purchaser's   solicitor  for  nej^ctlatini!  ft  purchase  of 
property  by  priTato  contract 
„  for   investigating  title   to    freehold, 

copyhold  or  leasehold  property, 
and  preparing  and  completing  con- 
veyance (including  perusal  and 
completion  of  contract,  if  any)     .. 


(».» 


(a) 


I  For  th«  4th 


c«,  XL  «^'  Fo'  «*>e  and.  and  each 
/•l^     i    *"•*  V^    1  subsequent 
£i.ofKk    .£uv»ixpto 


For  each 
mibsequent 
£1,000  up  to 


Per  £100. 
s. 
90 


Per  £xoo.  Per  £100. 
s.    d. 


Per  £100. 
5    o 


5    0 


■Wlien  the  purchaser  has  previously  agreed  with  the  vendor  upon  the  terms 
and  amount,  the  solicitor  is  not  entitled  to  charge  for  the  negotiation  ;  but  if 
uny  matter  of  detail  concerning  the  negotiation  is  referred  to  the  solicitor  to 
complete,  he  may  be  entitled  to  his  full  charge  as  though  he  had  conducted  the 
negotiation  all  through. 

journeys   from    home,    which    are    strictly    necessarj,    and    not    stipulated 

for  by  express  agreement,  are  chargeable  extra,  per  day  of  seven  hours,  five 

guineas ;  for  less  than  seven  hours,  155.  per  hour.  Fixed  chai^^esare  also  prescribed 

lor  ever>'  form  of  business  where  there  is  no  dispute  or  legal  contention. 

Whether  the  charges  be  those  prescribed,   as   before  stated,  or  under  any 

special  agreement,  the  client  is  entitled  to  submit  the  amount  to  a  taxing-master, 

who  is  empowered  to  r^uce  the  amount  if  he  consider  there  is  ground  for 

doing  so. 

3697.  Bespon»ibility  of  Solic/for^r.— Notwithstanding  the  fixing  of  the 
charges  of  solicitors,  every  solicitor  is  liable  to  his  client  for  the  consequences  of 
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any  professional  ndglect.  error  or  omission  he  may  make  in  cox&dtlcdxkg  hisciics:; 
business,  and  the  client  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  any  loss  or  liability  Ir 
may  consequently  incur.  This  applies  with  great  torce  to  the  subject  of  titr 
which  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  solicitor  to  thoroughly  investigate,  and  to  repar 
against  if  not  good. 

3698.  Statnps,-^!!!  addition  to  the  solicitor's  legal  fees  the  purchaser  has :: 
pay  for  stamps. 

A  purchase  deed  must  be  stamped  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pu^ch£9^ 
money ;  not  exceeding  £s,  td. ;  td,  for  every  additional  £$  or  any  fractije 
thereof  up  to  ;f  300 ;  and  55.  for  every  additional  £y>  or  fraction  thereoL  At; 
conveyance,  when  the  amount  is  not  ascertainable.  los. 

A  mortgage  deed  is  chargeable  for  stamps,  if  not  above  £zs,  6d. :  not  aboi? 
/50, 15.  34. :  /loo,  25.  6d. ;  £150,  35.  9^2. ;  ;f2oq,  5s. ;  ;f 250,  6f.  34. ;  /3«>,  75.  U  . 
for  every  additional  /loo,  or  fraction  thereof,  25.  6d. 

A  lease  is  chargeable  with  stamp  duty  according  to  the  rentals  and  terms  23 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


^irtlMt«nls 

Uthmtmmhmog 

dsfiniM  and  do« 

ddlBltoucMdr 

Ifihctna  btssz 

ytS^^I&Ar 

aS]rcui.but  dfom 
HOC  exoMd  lOQ 

iiiwin  c«cl5r 

Bite. 

ytmn. 

£   «.    d. 

£    s,    d. 

£   s.    d. 

Not  exceeding  its  per  annam,    ..       .. 

006 

030 

060 

Exceeding /saad  not  exceeding  £to    ..        .. 

0x0 

060 

0  xs   0 

„        jfio       ,.          „          £iS    ..        .. 

0x6 

090 

0  x8    0 

„       hs      ,.         M         ?»    ..       .. 

0  s   0 

0  It    0 

z    4    0 

£»      ..          n          Its    .. 

036 

0  IS    0 

X  10   0 

,.•       £«S       It          1.          4^    •• 

050 

X  xo    0 

300 

£50       ..          »         /7S    .. 

076 

a   5   0 

4  10   0 

»        £75       f.           »»         tioo    .. 

0  xo   0 

300 

600 

„        £100,  for  every  full  sum  of  ;^5o.  and 

also  for  any  fractional  part  of  £50 

thereof 

050 

X  xo   0 

An  agreement  for  a  tenancy  of  three  years  or  less  is  chargeable  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  lease  for  not  more  than  35  years. 

An  agreement  upon  any  subject  not  creating  a  tenancy  must  have  a  sixpenny 
stamp. 

If  an  adhesive  stamp  be  used,  it  must  be  put  on  and  cancelled  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  instrument.     Postage  stamps  are  available  up  to  25.  6d, 

Every  solicitor  is  responsible  for  the  proper  stamping  of  the  documents  he  is 
engaged  upon. 

It  is  not  essential  that  any  of  the  documents  before  referred  to  should  be 
stamped  at  the  time  of  execution,  but  if  not,  and  they  are  not  subseqoent)y 
stamped.  they  cannot  be  produced  as  evidence  in  any  proceedings  relating  to  theni 

The  time  allowed  for  subsequent  stamping  of  an  agreement  under  hand  onh 
is  fourteen  days ;  of  a  deed,  two  months.  The  stamping  can  be  effected  oc 
application  at  Somerset  House,  or,  in  the  provinces,  to  a  local  stamp  office. 

The  Commissioners  of  Stamps  are  authorised  to  allow  stamping  after  the 
stipulated  time  in  some  cases,  but  such  indulgence  is  very  rare,  and  must  be 
justified  by  extremely  exceptional  circumstances. 

If  stam|>ing  be  neglected  within  the  stipulated  time,  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
effected  without  payment  of  a  penalty  ot  ;f  xo,  or,  if  in  court.  £11,  in  addition 
to  the  stamp  originaliy  required. 

3609.  Mights  of  PurchtMsers.-^The  alteration  of  the  law  concerning 
legal  documents  is  of  additional  importance  to  purchasers,  because  every  deed 
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of  8al^  and  purchase  now  implies  conveyance  to  the  purchaser  of  every  legal 
ri^C^t.  whether  mentioned  in  the  deed  or  not,  such  as  access,  rights  of  way, 
yratter,  light,  and  everything  appurtenant  to  and  necessary  to  the  use  and  en- 
■^oyment  of  the  property,  unless  any  such  ordinary  right  be  expressly  barred 
l>y  an  undoubtecl  and  clear  stipulation  in  the  deed. 

37O0.  Covenants* — The  numerous  covenants  which  were  formerly  embod  ied 
in  deads  are  now  for  the  most  part  needless  and  worthless.  Every  deed  legally 
implies  all  ordinary  covenants,  &o  that  unless  there  is  something  very  unusual 
respecting  the  property  or  the  circumstances,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  separate 
covenant  is  surplusage.  Every  vendor  is  presumed  to  covenant  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  sell,  and  that  he  relinquishes  all  rights  of  ownership,  which  all  spontane- 
ously pass  to  the  purchaser,  whether  mentioned  in  detail  or  not.  These  observa- 
tions apply  especially  to  purchase  deeds  of  freeholds,  and  not  to  covenants  in 
leases,  subsequently  referred  to. 

3701.  lieases,  —  A  lease  may  be  so  called,  and  granted  for  any  period, 
however  short,  but  the  practical  meaning  of  a  lease  is  a  tenancy  subsisting,  or  to 
subsist,  for  more  than  tnree  yeark.  It  can  only  be  created  by  a  deed,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  relating  to  deeds  of  purchase,  previously  mentioned  ;  but  the 
remuneration  due  to  the  solicitor  is  different,  namely : — 

Lessor's  solicitor  for  preparing,  settling  and  completing  lease  and  counter- 
part:— 

t  £y  los.  per  cent,  on  the  rental, 

Where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £100 but  not  less  in  any  case  than 

(     £5- 

f  {j  105.    in  respect  of  the  first 
Where  the  rent  exceeds  /ioo»  and  does  not        £\qo  of  rent,  and  £^  los.  in 

exceed /500      respect    of  each    subsequent 

I      ;fiooofrent. 
£*]   los.  in  respect  of  the  first 
£\Qo  of  rent,   £2.    los.  in   re- 
spect of  each   /loo    of   rent 
up  to  /500,  ana;f  I  in  respect 
of  every  subsequent  /loo. 
Lessee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  com- f  One-half  of  the' amount  payable 
pleting        I     to  the  lessor's  solicitor. 

3702.  "Lteases  hy  lAfe  Tenants* — ^There  were  formerly  numerous  restric- 
tions upon  the  grantmg  of  leases  by  life  tenants,  but,  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
those  restrictions  are  aboli^ed.  The  only  restrictions  are  that  the  tenant  for 
life  must  not  grant  a  lease  of  the  mansion-house  of  the  estate,  but  he  may  of  any 
other  part  of  the  estate  for  the  terms  prescribed,  namely  : — 

Building  lease,  ninety-nine  years. . 

Mming  lease,  sixty  years. 

Any  other  lease,  twenty-one  years. 

The  only  other  restriction  is  that  the  rent  reserved  must  be  as  much  as  can  be 
reasonably  obtained,  without  any  premium  or  consideration  in  the  nature  of 
entrance  fee. 

3703.  Mortgagees  are  also  entitled  to  grant  leases  of  the  property  they 
hold  as  such  :  building  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  ;  any  other  lease,  twenty-one 
years ;  an  adequate  rent  being  a  condition  for  which  the  mortgagee  is  liable  to 
the  redemptioner  if  the  property  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  or  his  representa- 
tive. 


Where  the  rent  exceeds  ;f5oo... 
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3704.  Covenunis  in  Leases  continue  to  be  frequent,  and  generally  h9 

the  effect  of  restricting  the  use  of  the  property,  either  against  the  carrying  cz . 
any  business  whatever,  or  of  excluding  any  business  or  trade  specified.  T:=" 
may  also  be  covenants  to  any  effect,  and  the  most  usual  one  gives  the  Its*, 
power  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent  beyond  a  stated  number  of  days  i.  ■ 
it  becomes  due. 

3705.  Forfeiture  of  Leases, — Right  of  re-entry  and  consequent  liar'- 
to  forfeiture  for  breach  of  covenant  or  condition  cannot  be  legally  enlorctil  : 
action  or  otherwise,  unless  the  lessor  serves  on  the  lessee  a  notice  specifyii^  -. 
breach,  demanding  that  it  be  remedied  (if  practicable),  and  that  money  corrpr.: 
sation  be  paid. 

Not  \mtil  the  lessee  has,  within  reasonable  time,  failed  to  effect  the  remedy  zz 
to  pay  the  compensation,  can  the  lessor  legally  proceed  to  enforce  forfeitarc 

In  the  event  of  proceedings,  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  a  law  court,  zz. 
the  court  has  power  either  to  enforce  the  re-entry  or  to  make  any  other  ord-- 
Lonceming  it,  for  the  relief  of  the  tenant  or  otherwise. 

Notwithstanding,  right  of  re-entry  invariably  accrues  if.  contrary  to  oovcnar- 
the  lessee  under-lets  or  assigns,  ana,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  re-entry  is  •  - 
account  of  non-payment  of  rent  within  the  time  specified.  But,  when  re-encr. 
and  consequent  forfeiture  is  claimed  for  non-payment  of  rent,  a  judge,  on  applica- 
tion by  the  lessee,  has  power  to  make  a  summary  order  restoring  the  lessee  to  fi- 
possession,  and  to  endorse  the  lease  to  that  effect,  on  payment  of  the  r«it  c :-. 
and  costs  ;  or  the  judge  may  confirm  the  forfeiture.  In  either  case,  either  :> 
lessor  or  lessee  has  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  court,  which  has  power  to  coc- 
firm  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  judge. 

3706.  Agreetnents  for  Leases, — It  is  a  common  custom  in  some  circles 
for  the  expense  of  a  deed  to  be  avoided  by  the  execution  of  an  agreemeDt  for  i 
lease,  which,  on  the  faoe  of  it,  binds  each  party,  on  the  demand  of  the  other 
to  execute  such  lease  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  such  agreement.  If,  before  rec: 
has  passed,  either  of  the  parties  demands  the  execution  of  the  lease,  the  other 
party  is  legally  bound  to  execute  it  accordingly,  but  if  the  tenant  pays  oae 
mstalment  (say  a  quarter)  of  rent,  and  such  rent  is  accepted  without  remark,  the 
agreement  instantly  becomes  void,  and  the  tenancy  becomes  an  annual  one.  zi 
though  there  had  been  no  writing.  This  rarely  becomes  of  practical  importance 
because  it  is  generally  to  the  satisfaction  and  interest  of  both  parties  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  of  the  supposed  lease. 

3707.  Tenancies  under  Agreeinents,—K  tenancy  at  will  is  where  tfce 

tenant  is  at  liberty  to  go  or  liable  to  be  turned  out  without  notice.  It  differs  t  nly 
from  a  tenancy  on  sufferance  so  far  that  the  landlord  has  assented  in  some  way  il? 
the  tenant  being  there.  Payment  of  rent  does  not  alter  the  character  of  a 
tenancy  at  will  if  there  is  a  proved  agreement  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
tenancy.  In  practice,  tenancy  at  will  only  occurs  where  a  tenant  holds  OAtr 
after  the  expiration  of  a  notice  to  quit,  or  where  premises  are  already  acquireO 
for  any  kind  of  public  work,  pending  demolition.  A  tenancy  at  will  may  lapse 
into  an  annual  tenancy  by  continued  acquiescence  and  snccessive  payments 
of  rent  without  remonstrance  or  remark. 

An  agreement  for  a  tenancy  may  be  implied  without  any  writing,  by  the  mere 
giving  of  and  taking  possession,  which  is  implied  by  the  delivery  and  aoceptasce 
of  the  key.  In  that  case,  the  nature,  obligations  and  rights  of  the  tenancy  are 
implied  from  the  surrounding  circumstances  affecting  the  property.  But  such 
tenancies  are  getting  more  and  more  rare,  being  nearly  always  evidenoed  by 
writing. 

A  tenancy  which  is  not  the  subject  of  a  deed  tannot  extend  to  more  than  three 
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rs  certain,  and  any  agreement  which  is  execnted  before  the  commencement  of 
intended  three  years  is  void,  because  it  extends  evermore  than  the  prescribed 
vo<i.  In  such  a  case,  an  annual  tenancy  is  created  by  the  iirst  payment  and 
eptajQce  of  rent,  as-  though  no  agreement  had  been  made»  though  it  is  rare 
a.ny  question  to  arise  upon  that  point,  both  parties  being  usually  content. 
[lether  such  agreement  be  void  or  not,  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy  after 
s  three  years  creates  a  continifing  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 
renancy  from  year  to  year,  otherwise  called  an  annual  tenancy,  is  almost 
v&ys  by  written  agreement.  The  rent  being  payable  quarterly,  and  the 
lancy  being  terminable  only  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  com- 
snced,  unless  the  agreement  expressly  prescribes  otherwise.  The  following 
rm  amply  suffices : 

Mexnorandmn  cf  agreeneat  nade  this  lotb*  d*y  of  September,  zSgo,  between  A.   B.,  of 
,  and  C.  D.,  of  .    The  said  A.  B.  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said  C.  D. 

Crees  to  take,  the  dwellmg'honae  and  premises  known  as  No.  99,  High  Street,  ,  in 

e  county  of  ,  from  the  a9th  day  of  December  instant,  from  year  to  yea-,*  at  the 

3arly  rent  of  £  ,  payable  qei^erly.  The  said  A.  B.  agrees  to  mamtain  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
irnal  part  of  toe  buildings  in  a  reascmably  sound  and  weatherproof  coaditioa.  as  at  present,  and 
\e  said  C.  D.  undertakes  to  preserve  and  deliver  op  the  internal  part  of  the  premises  in  good 
nd  tenantable  repair,  as  at  present,  reasonable  wear  and  tear,  and  fire,  storm  and  tempest 
xcepted.t 

Signed  by  the  parties  |  ^*  ^' 

Wimess  desirable,  not  essential. 

It  is  usoal  it>  append  to  the  agreement  a  list  of  minor  dilapidations,  the  tenant 
oeing  liable  at-^e  end  of  the  term  for  anything  additional  not  arising  from  fair 
wear  and  tear.  For  instance,  if  the  tenant  allows  a  stove  to  rust  until  it  is  so 
disfigured  or  fragile  as  to  be  useless,  the  tenant  is  responsible. 

The  landlord  must  deliver  the  key  if  applied  for.  but  is  not  bound  to  do  so 
otherwise.  Neglect  of  the  tenant  to  procure  the  key  will  not  absolve  him  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  rent  and  take  care  of  the  premises,  even  though  he  never 
take  peaseanon. 

The  agreement  binds  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  of  both 
parties,  though  there  be  no  provision  to  that  effect.  It  also  secures  to  the  tenant 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  as  against  the  landlord.  Trespass  by  anyone  else  is  for 
the  tenant  to  obtain  a  remedy  for. 

3708.  Trespass  upon  open  fields  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.    The  tres* 
passer  must  first  be  ordered  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go,  the  tenant  or  his  repre- 
sentative (do  one  else)  is  entitled  to  remove  him  by  force.   If  the  trespasser  resists 
in  the  least,  he  can  be  prosecuted,  not  for  the  trespass,  but  for  an  assault,  or  for 
robbery,  if  he  takes  so  much  as  a  branch  or  flower.     More  than  necessary  force 
subjects  the  person  who  resorts  to  it  to  proceedings  for  assault.     The  same  rule 
applies  to  trespass  upon  any  part  of  the  premises,  but  every  person  found  in 
or  upon  any  dvNelling>nou8e,  warehouse,  coach-house,  stable,  or  outhouse,  or  in 
any  yard  or  garden  included  in  the  enclosure  of  a  house,  is  liable  to  punishment 
as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  unless  he  can  justify  his  presence  when  found.   A  right 
of  trespass  accrues  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  trespasser  to  escape  from  somo 
danger  or  is  acting  in  selfndefence. 

3700.  JDogs, — The  owner  of  a  dog,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  liable  for  any 
person  being  bitten  by  the  dog,  unless  the  owner  knew  that  the  dog  had  previously 

*  If  tbt  intention  be  to  agree  for  three  yeart,  the  date  most  be  September  apth,  or  later,  and 
"  for  three  years'*  most  be  aubttitntad  for  ^  from  year  to  year." 

t  If  fire,  storm  and  tempest  be  not  included,  the  tenant  moat  make  food  severe  inniry  or 
dcstmctioA  from  any  such  cause.  Su^  4e9truc^on  puts  an  end  to  the  teaancy,  unless  the  par< 
ties  agree  to  the  pontrar^, 
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bitten  some  one :  bnt  a  person  has  no  right  to  place  or  saSee  &  dog  so  wr 
the  door  of  his  bonse  that  any  person  coming  on  bosineas  can  be  tsttc 
when  a  footpath  passes  through  premises,  the  occapier  has  no  ri^it  to  fas  i 
with  such  a  length  of  chain  that  he  conld  bite  a  person  goin^  akw 
path. 

3710.  Ihrains. — ^When  a  tenant  discovers  that  the  drains  of  his  boose  sr 
defective  as  to  be  obviously  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health,  he  most  aa  - 
promptitude,  and  (generally  before  the  pamnient  of  rent)  mast  vacate  the  r 
mg.  and  notify  the  owner  that  he  does  so  for  such  cause,  or  else  he  miist  ra:: 
the  owner  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  afterwards  vacate  upon  noo-coraphr 
In  such  cases,  the  defect  must  be  very  palpable  and  decided  to  jostify  the  i»^ 
of  the  tenant  from  his  obligation  to  continue  the  tenancy.  Sli^t  dissatis^ 
arising  from  the  drains  or  fittings  not  being  of  the  latest  and  best  caouatntcticL;  ^ 
not  suffice  as  a  plea.  If  the  tenant,  after  the  discovery  of  sach  defects*  par^  r 
and  makes  no  remark,  the  right  to  retire  firom  the  tenancy  will,  as  a  geoenJ  r. 
cease.  The  like  considerations  equally  apply  to  the  discovery  that  the  bs^s 
intolerably  infested  with  vermin,  or  is  not  decently  habitable  firom  any  c^ 
cause  not  observed  before  occupation  commenced.  In  all  such  respects  t!ie  l- 
ting  by  the  landlord  implies  a  covenant  by  him  that  the  house  is  deoentlT  ft! 
for  occupation,  while  submission  by  the  tenant  for  any  considerable  tiaie  ili: 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  is  so  fit 

3711.  XoUotne  Surroundings— 'Tndes  which  cause  oOensive  sceT 

must  generally  be  submitted  to  if  of  long  standing,  of  twenty  years  or  more,  k 
recent  or  entirely  new  cases  can  generally  be  stopped.  It  is  not  neoessarr  tr 
the  otfensiveness  be  injurious  to  health ;  it  suffices  that  it  is  personally  ofieasr.- 
according  to  the  estimation  of  average  people.  Objections  by  one  tenant  wber 
others  do  not  object  will  not  suffice,  and  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  c^t 
be  taken  into  account. 

Brick-burning,  if  designed  to  be  carmd  on  as  a  permanent  bn^innw^  anes^ 
rally  be  stopp«l  if  not  long  established,  but  if  temporary,  for  the  purpose 
preparing  bricks  for  building  on  the  same  or  neighbouring  land,  it  must  genersL: 
be  submitted  ta 

A  chimney,  so  constructed  that  the  smoke  from  it  passes  into  a  neigbboors 
house,  may  be  proceeded  upon  and  removed  or  altered,  whether  used  for  trssk 
or  not. 


3712.  Noisy  yuisanees.  —  Domestic  arrangements  or  practioes  «kk: 

involve  noises  to  the  vexation  of  neighbours  can  seldom  t>e  legally  prevested  I 
Hence  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  ioterfend 
with  unless  of  a  verv  unusual  character,  and  proved  to  be  injnrious  toaoeict- 
bour*s  health.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  mjury  to  health  there  seems  tobt  I 
no  remedy.  In  like  manner  the  playing  of  musical  instruments,  singiag  cr 
dancing,  for  private  amusement  or  recreation,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  remedy, 
strikingly  contrary  to  when  it  is  in  the  way  of  business^ 

Playing  of  musical  instruments,  singing,  or  dancing,  conducted  in  the  var  0! 
business,  and  so  as  to  be  an  obvious  nuisance  to  neighbours,  can  be  legally  sto{^ 
as  also  can  be  any  trade  process  which  makes  noises  that  disturb  the  rest  & 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  neighbours,  regard  being  had,  however,  to  the  doracter 
uf  the  neighbourhood,  the  kind  of  noise,  and  whether  by  day  or  nif^t  TV 
piescriptive  right  of  carrying  on  the  business,  if  of  long  continuance,  must  also  bt 
taken  into  account.  When  a  noisy  business  nuisance  is  an  injury  to  any  otber 
business  that  is  not  noisy,  the  right  to  remedy  is  much  strengthened.  ExteDsNe 
printing  works,  with  machineiy  nmning  at  night  to  the  annoyance  of  tbt  fiests 
of  an  hotel,  have  been  totally  stopped  l^  injunction* 
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reel  music  in  the  Metropolis  is  subject  to  special  provisions.  The  house- 
er  or  resident  annoyed,  or  bis  servant  or  representative,  must  order  the 
Lcian  to  desist  If  the  order  be  disregarded  the  only  remedy  of  the  com- 
:iant  is  to  procure  a  policeman,  to  give  the  stroller  (if  still  to  be  found)  into 
custody  of  the  policeman,  to  there  and  then  accompany  the  policeman  and 
accused  to  the  nearest  police-station,  where  the  complainant  must  sign  the 
rge-sheet,  and  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  appear  and  give  evidence  before 
magistrate  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  probably  the  next  day.  Failing  such 
elaborate  course  of  proofing,  the  stroller  cannot  be  otherwise  dealt  with. 
erase  of  the  stroller's  conviction  the  penalty  is  not  more  than  40s.,  or  imprison- 
nt  for  three  days. 

3713.  J^ubiic  ObligationH  0/  Occupiers. —  ^'lihrn  the  Metropolitan 
»trict  occupiers  of  houses  are  under  obligations  to  the-  public  authorities,  of 
lich  the  following  are  the  most  prominent  instances : — 

Hvery  newly-built  house  must  be  provided  with  a  pit  or  vessel,  with  proper 
>verings,  for  the  deposit  of  ashes  and  house  refuse.  The  penalty  for  non-com- 
liance  is  £10. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  collect  or  carry  away  any  ashes  or  house  refuse  except  the 
ustroen  appointed  by  the  local  authorities^  Penalty  for  so  collecting  and 
arrying,  £^, 

For  allowing  a  chimney  to  be  on  fire  the  penalty  is  £1 ;  but  if  arising  from 
leglect  or  wilful  default  of  any  person,  the  amount  may  be  recovered  from  such 
>erson. 

Discharging  fire-arms  of  a  greater  calibre  than  a  common  fowling-piece  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  any  dwelling-house,  after  being  warned  by  the  person 
objecting,  involves  a  penalty  of  £$. 

The  following  offences  involve  a  penalty  for  each  of  £2  : — 
Discharging  fire-arms  or  throwing  any  missile,  to  danger  of  any  person. 
Beating,  in  any  thoroughfare,  any  carpet,  rug,  or  mat,  except  door-mats  before 
eight  in  the  morning. 

Throwing  any  dirt,  litter,  offal,  or  rubbish  in  any  thoroughfare,  or  so  that  the 
same  ma^  get  into  any  sewer,  except  litter  in  case  of  sickness  to  prevent  noise, 
sand  or  litter  to  prevent  slipping,  or  litter  to  prevent  freezing  of  pipes  in  time  of 
frost. 
Putting  or  keeping  up  any  awning  so  as  to  annoy  passengers. 
Keeping  pigs  to  front  of  a  street  or  road  without  proper  lence,  or  keeping  them 
anywhere  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Neglecting  to  sweep  and  cleanse  footways  and  watercourses  adjoining  premises. 
The  occupier  is  liable,  but,  if  there  be  no  occnpier,  the  owner  is  liable. 

*/  This  is  the  only  authority  under  which  the  Metropolitan  police  re(}uire 

snow  to  be  cleared  from  the  footways  at  the  fronts  of  houses,  though  there  is  no 

mention  of  snow,  and  owners  of  unoccupied  houses  are  seldom  or  never  called 

upon  to  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect. 

Leaving  open  any  vault  or  cellar  or  underground  room  without  sufficient  fence. 

Leaving  open  any  pit  at  night  without  sufficient  light. 

The  following  offences,  calculated  to  annoy  or  injure  householders,  are  each 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2 : — 

Causing  any  vehicle  to  stand  longer  than  necessary  for  loading  or  unloading. 

Driving  or  standing  on  any  footway  any  vehicle  or  animal. 

Rolling  or  carrying  any  cask,  tub,  hoop,  wheel?  ladder,  plank,  showboard  or 
placard  upon  footway. 
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Posting  any  bill  or  paper  on  any  property  without  consent  of  owner. 

Writing  upon  or  defacing  any  building  or  fence. 

Blowing  a  horn  or  using  any  noisy  instrument  for  hawking  or  calling  peorJt 
together. 

Rin^ng  or  knocking  without  reasonable  cause. 

Extinguishing  any  lamp. 

Flying  a  kite  or  playing  any  game  to  the  annoyance  of  inhabitants  cf 
passengers. 

Making  or  using  a  slide  in  any  thoroughfare 

Burning,  dressing,  or  cleaning  any  cork ;  or  hooping,  cleansing,  firing  or  wasb 
ing  any  butt  or  cask  in  any  thoroughfare. 

Hewing  or  cutting  timber  or  stone  in  any  thoroughfare. 

Slaking,  sifting,  or  screening  any  lime  in  any  thoroughfare. 

Laying  on  thoroughfare  any  coals  or  materials  except  for  building  in  progiKi 
with  proper  precautions. 

*^*  In  most  of  the  cases  here  referred  to,  the  police  have  power  to  take  \\ 
offender  into  custody  or  to  serve  a  summons  upon  him  to  answer  the  char»;t 
Residents  in  London  have  too  much  reason  to  remark  that  in  these  respects  lU 
police  are  very  remiss,  and  that  the  law,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  nc: 
enfoET»d«  but  is  disregarded  with  impunity  and  contempt. 

In  most  provincial  towns  similar  offences  are  liable  to  similar  penalties,  ba: 
there  is  no  uniformity  between  one  town  and  another,  either  in  the  law,  or  n 
its  administration. 

8714.  ItepairS»^As  a  general  rule  the  landlord  is  not  liable  to  effect  repain 
beyond  keeping  the  premises  reasonably  weather  proof.  All  else  is  the  datv  d 
the  tenant,  so  far  as  keeping  the  place  habitable  is  concerned,  and  every  repair 
beyond  that  necessity  is  at  the  tenant's  expense,  unless  the  landlord  vofantarily 
undertakes  it. 

3715.  Fences. — In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  where  there  is  a  hed?? 
and  ditch,  the  hedge  belongs  to  the  field  in  which  the  ditch  is.  Bnt  if  thr 
owner  of  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  has  pmned  the  hedge  ac: 
trimmed  the  ditch  for  twenty  years  without  remonstrance  from  the  owner  <  • 
the  other  field,  the  pruning  and  trimming  and  acquiescence  therein  will  establiii' 
ownership  in  the  person  who  does  such  work. 

Where  town  and  other  residential  properties  are  adjoining,  the  fence  on  cc; 
side  of  a  tenant's  garden  usually  belongs  to  him  and  that  on  the  other  side  u 
his  neighbour.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  fvith  certainty  which  fencr 
belongs  to  the  garden  of  which  it  is  the  boundary.  It  is  well  to  determine  tb> 
with  certainty,  as  responsibilities  may  arise  which  may  render  the  certain:} 
important. 

The  owner  of  cattle  or  other  animals  is  liable  if  they  stray  or  escape  on  t 
another  man's  land,  if  he  neglects  to  fence  them  in  properly,  and  they  may  be 
detained  and  ultimately  sold  by  the  detainer  unless  the  damage  they  have  dose 
is  compensated  for  ;  but  if  the  defective  fence  belongs  to  the  land  strayed  npoc 
the  owner  of  that  land  is  liable  for  any  injury  which  the  animals  may  conse- 
quently suffer.  It  is  then  one  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  owner  to  restore  the 
animals  to  their  owner.  In  any  case,  the  owner  of  the  animals  is  entitled  to  gc 
on  the  land  where  his  animals  have  strayed,  to  bring  them  back. 

-A  tree  growing  in  the  midst  of  a  hedge  generally  belongs  to  t&e  owner  of  th^ 
hedge,  but  if  it  be  proved  that  the  roots  are  mainly  in  the  adjoining  land  tht 
tree  may  belong  to  the  owner  of  that  land,  though  the  branches  may  mostly 
project  over  the  adjoining  land,  bnt,  if  the  entire  trunk  -be  «i|idisputftbiy  in  oo£ 
or  the  other  land,  that  will  determine  the  ownership..- 
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hen  a  tree  undoubtedly  belongs  to  one  parcel  of  land  and  the  branches, 
trate  or  overhang  the  adjoining  land,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  is 
led  to  cut  away  so  much  of  the  roots  and  lop  off  all  the  branches,  that 
itrate  or  overhang  his  land.  But  the  cuttings  and  loppings  belong  to  the 
er  of  the  tree,  as  do  the  fruits  growing  on  the  overhanging  branches.  In 
1  cases,  when  the  branches  are  cut  and  £all.  or  when  fruit  falls  on  adjoining 
ly  the  owner's  course  is  to  request  permission  to  recover  the  loppings  or 
t.  If  permission  is  refused  he  is  then  entitled  to  go  on  to  his  neighbour's 
d.  and  to  recover  his  property  without  permission. 

f  a  tree  of  A.'s  is  blown  down  so  as  to  fall  partially  in  the  premises  of  B..  then 
may  remove  the  tree  upon  A.  refusing  to  do  so,  or  A.  may  proceed  upon  the 
;mises  of  B.  to  recover  the  tree,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  recover  it. 

3716.  ?l7wcfoir*.— Every  builder  of  a  house  is  entitled  to  put  windows  in  it 
lerever  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  puts  windows  so  as  to  overlook  the  adjoining  land 
another,  the  owner  of  that  land  is  immediately  entitled  to  build  or  to  erect  any 
>struction  he  pleases,  so  as  to  block  up  or  obscure  the  light,  or  diminish  the 
'ospect  of  such  windows,  and  such  right  continues  until  the  windows  have  bo- 
urne "  ancient  lights  "  by  prescription.  But.  if  a  man  builds  a  house  and  sells  it, 
id  some  of  the  window's  so  sold  overlook  other  land  belonging  to  the  builder  of 
le  house,  he  must  not  block  up  such  windows,  nor  obstruct  their  prospect  by 
ny  building  or  erection  nearer  than  the  width  of  a  good  road. 

3717.  JPresciHption^--^^ght  by  prescription  is  created  by  the  existence  of 
inything  for  twenty  years.  It  applies  especially  to  the  carrying  on  of  an  objec* 
ionable  trade  process,  to  the  right  of  way,  to  the  position  of  fences  concerning 
which  there  may  otherwise  be  doubt,  and  to  windows. 

A  trade  that  has  been  carried  on  in  thp  same  manner  for  twenty  years  cannot 
be  stopped,  however  offensive,  unless  the  local  authorities  possess  the  power  of 
suppression  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. 

Where  a  road  or  path  is  in  habitual  use,  the  owner  of  the  land  must  submit  to 
its  use  by  all  comers,  if  it  has  been  so  used  for  twenty  years  or  more,  though  (as 
in  the  case  of  some  field  paths)  the  right  may  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  value  of 
the  land. 

If  a  fence  has  been  placed  in  error  so  as  not  to  indicate  the  true  boundary  of 
the  land  of  the  owner,  and  it  be  suffered  to  remain  unaltered  for  twenty  years, 
the  right  of  adjusting  the  boundary  ceases. 

If  a  window,  originally  liable  to  be  obstructed,  remains  unobstructed  for  twenty 
years,  the  right  of  building  or  other  obstruction  by  the  adjoining  owner  is  totally 
destroyed.  But  a  window  in  one  part  of  a  wall  does  not  create  prescription  for 
the  remainder  of  the  wall,  which  may  be  built  up  to  any  time,  unless  such  build- 
ing seriously  obstructs  the  light  of  the  ancient  window,  and  such  window  must 
not  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  new  position,  or  the  prescription  may  be  pre? 
vented  or  destroyed. 

Prevention  of  prescription  may  be  effected  by  anyone  interested,  any  time 
within  nineteen  years,  but  not  later,  because  the  rule  as  to  lapse  will  not  have 
time  to  apply.  Thus,  a  way  that  has  been  open  less  than  nineteen  years  may  be 
stopped  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  unless  he  nas,  by  selling  some  of  the  land  or 
otherwise,  granted  a  right  of  wav  which  he  cannot  recall.  The  owner  of  a  mis- 
placed fence  may  pull  it  down  and  re-erect  it  in  its  proper  place,  if  the  work  be  com- 
pleted" within  the  nineteen  years  after  its  first  erection.  The  owner  of  land  over- 
looked^-hy  windows  may  obstruct  the  light  or  pros])ect  of  such  windows  any 
time  within  nineteen  years  after  their  first  construction,  and,  in  each  case,  the 
prescription  is  for  ever  prevented.  ^  I 

Lapse  of  prescription  is  effected  by  suffering  it  to  be  disregarded  for  twelve  I 
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months ;  so  that  it  takes  twenty  years  to  create  a  prescriptioa.  but  Only  one  yes: 
to  destroy  it.  That  is,  if  a  road  or  path  be  totally  closed  for  a  year,  aod  no  pro- 
ceedings  to  resist  the  closing  be  commenced  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rifk 
of  way  ceases ;  and,  if  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light  permits  it  to  l>e  blocked  or 
obstructed  for  a  year,  and  does  not  remove  the  obstruction,  or  take  proceedicc^ 
during  that  time,  his  prescription  is  destroyed.  Also,  if  the  owner  of  an  aocksn 
light  permits  the  erection  of  a  building  to  its  detriment,  and  makes  no  remoc- 
strance  during  the  building  operations,  he  cannot  claim  his  prescription  againsi 
such  building  when  it  is  completed.  Such  are  the  general  rules  of  prescriptkA 
but  infinite  varieties  of  circumstances  are  liable  to  modify  any  piarticular  case, 
implied  assent  being  sometimes  assumed  where  there  is  no  such  intention. 

3718.  Rent, — Rent  is  sometimes  made  payable,  bv  special  ajgreement.  in  ad- 
vance; if  so,  it  becomes  due  in  advance,  and  can  be  immediately  recovered 
accordingly.  But  such  cases  are  very  exceptional,  the  general  rale  being  thai 
rent  is  neither  payable  nor  due  until  the  end  of  a  stated  term,  which  may  be  a 
week  or  a  month,  hence  constituting  a  weekly  or  monthly  tenancy ;  but  ib« 
almost  universal  rule  is  for  rent  to  be  payable,  for  residential  occupations,  by  the 
quarter,  becoming  due  on  the  recognised  quarter  days. 

There  is  risk  in  paying  rent  in  advance,  unless  It  is  expressly  so  stipulated; 
for,  if  a  landlord  receives  rent  before  it  is  due,  and  subsequently  suffers  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  the  mortgagee  can  compel  pa3rment  of  the 
same  rent  over  again,  and.  the  original  landlord  being  then  probably  insolvent, 
the  tenant  has  no  remedy. 

Rent  is  due  at  sunrise  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  expressed  to  be  payable.  If 
there  be  any  obligation  to  make  formal  demand,  it  must  be  made  before  sanset<^ 
the  same  day.  But  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  does  not  arise  until  midnight  of 
that  day,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  payment  cannot  be  exercised  until  sunrise 
of  the  next  da^. 

A  Ismdlord  is  the  only  person  who.  with  reference  to  a  debt,  can  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  enforce  pa3rment  without  the  intervention  of  any  magis- 
terial or  judicial  authority.  This  exceptional  power  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  landlord  willing,  in  most  cases,  to  forego  payment  for  a  month  or  so.  because 
he  can  enter  and  recover,  without  notice,  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  This 
power  is  so  extreme  that,  though  a  landlord  promise  ever  so  solemnly,  and  even 
by  deed,  not  to  enforce  payment,  he  is  not  legally  bound  by  the  promise  ;  and. 
though  he  take  a  bill  for  the  rent,  he  can  pass  by  the  bill  and  proceed  as  though 
it  were  never  drawn.  A  tenant  in  arrears  is  therefore  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  landlord's  caprice. 

3719.  IHstress  far  Itent.— The  ordinary  mode  of  recovering  arrears  of 
rent  is  by  distress,  or  entry  and  seizure  of  the  tenant's  goods.  To  avoid  this  the 
tenant  is  legally  entitled  to  depart  with  all  his  goods  any  time  before  sunrise  of 
the  day  on  which  the  rent  becomes  due.  and  the  landlord  has  no  further  claim 
on  such  goods.  During  the  same  day,  and  until  sunrise  of  the  next  day,  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  depart  with  all  his  goods,  and  the  landlord  cannot  prevent  it. 
but,  in  that  case,  or  in  case  of  any  subsequent  removal,  the  landlord  can  legally 
follow  the  goods,  and  seize  them  wherever  he  can  find  them,  being  entitled  to 
break  in  for  the  purpose,  any  time  after  sunrise  of  the  day  after  the  rent  beoomes 
due. 

At  sunrise  of  the  next  day  after  the  rent  becomes  due  the  landlord  is  legally 
entitled  to  enter,  and  take  possession  of  his  tenant 's?goods.  This  right  of  entry 
and  seizure  may  be  exercised  on  any  day  afterwards  until  the  rent  be  paid,  only 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  right  cannot  be  exercised  for  more  than  one  year's  rent,  and 
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entry  must  be  effected  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  it  being  seriously  illegal 
I't  tempt  to  enter  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

ilmry  may  be  effected  by  the  landlord  in  person,  or  by  anyone  authorised  by 
:^  in  Avriting  so  to  do,  as  his  bailiff.  If  a  door,  window,  or  other  aperture  be 
nd  open  or  unfastened,  the  entry  may  be  made  that  way,  and  if  the  fastening 
a.zi  aperture  can  be  unfastened,  as  by  putting  the  hand  through  a  broken 
nc^ow,  that  ma^  be  done,  but  the  slightest  degree  of  fracture,  or  breaking  in  of 
V  kind,  is  seriously  illegal.  If  there  be  no  means  of  entry  available,  and 
mission  be  not  given,  entry  must  be  deferred  until  some  opportunity  arises 
T-ing  the  day.  the  tenant  and  his  family  being  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  during 
e  night  to  any  extent. 

AA/^hen  passive  resistance  is  resorted  to  as  suggested,  entry  is  generally  effected 
r  some  stratagem — sometimes  by  getting  down  a  chimney.  It  is  the  duty  of 
e  bailiff,  upon  entry,  to  show  his.  warrant  and  demand  the  rent  If  the  rent 
i  not  immediately  paid,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  say  that  he  seizes  the  goods  for 
le  rent.  He  must  then  select  so  much  of  the  goods  as  he  thinks  sufficient ; 
»r  which  purpose  he  may,  if  not  admitted,  break  in  any  inner  door.  Pie  must 
len  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  seized.  The  landlord  is  liable  if  an  exces- 
.  ve  quantity  of  goods  be  seized.  The  rest  of  the  goods  continue  in  the  control 
f  the  tenant.  When  the  inventory  is  completed  it  must  be  delivered  to  the 
snant.  Nothing  else  can  be  legally  done  until  five  days  after  entry,  during 
/hich  time  payment  of  rent  and  costs  will  discharge  the  bailiff,  who  must  give 
.  receiot  and  retire.  It  is  usual  for  the  bailiff  to  remain  in  possession  continu- 
ously, nut  if  he  goes  away  and  returns,  and  admission  is  refused,  he  is  then 
entitled  to  break  in.  Any  person  can  be  delegated  to  hold  possession  for  the 
bailiff. 

As  a  general  rule,  everything  on  the  premises  is  liable  to  seizure,  including  the 
^oods  of  strangers  ;  but  if  the  goods  of  strangers  are  there  in  the  way  of  trade, 
to  be  manufactured,  dressed,  or  mended,  such  goods  cannot  be  seized,  neither  can 
the  tools,  implements,  and  perishable  stock  of  the  tenant's  trade  be  seized  if 
there  be  anything  else,  and,  in  all  cases,  clothing  and  property  upon  the  person 
is  exempt.  There  are  numerous  other  exemptions  which  occur  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

If  the  tenant  alleges  that  it  is  a  wrongful  distress,  his  only  way  is  to  give  a 
replevin  bond  to  try  the  case  in  the  county  court.  *.. 

If  there  be  no  replevin  or  payment  before  the  end  of  the  five  days,  the  landlord, 
at  the  request  of  the  tenant,  is  entitled  to  grant  a  further  delay.  The  five  days, 
or  other  delay,  being  over,  the  bailiff  must  secure  the  attendance  of  two 
appraisers,  who  must  appraise  the  goods,  and  write  their  estimate  of  value  at  the 
foot  of  a  copy  of  the  inventory. 

After  the  appraisement  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  sell  the  goods  in  any  manner 
he  pleases,  for  the  best  price  he  can  get.  He  may  remove  them  for  sale  elsewhere, 
or  sell  them  by  auction  on  the  premises,  in  defiance  of  any  kind  of  objection. 
After  the  sale,  if  enough  be  not  realised,  he  may  seize  more  (if  any  available). 
Out  of  the  proceeds  he  may  take  his  rent  and  costs,  and  hand  any  bsdance  to  the 
sheriff  or  constable  of  the  parish,  from  whom  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  payment  on 
application.    The  landlord  is  liable  for  any  excess  of  costs. 

3720.  Notice  to  Quit* — ^When  the  end  of  a  lease  arrives  the  tenancy  termi- 
nates without  notice  on  either  side,  but  in  all  other  cases  a  tenancy  can  only  ter- 
minate hy  notice  to  quit.  If  the  rent  is  payable  weekly  or  monthly,  a  week's  or 
month's  notice  suffices.  If  it  is  so  expressly  agreed,  a  quarter's  notice  will  suffice 
to  terminate  any  tenancy,  but  the  customary  notice  to  terminate  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  must  be  six  months  before  the  termination  of  the  year,  endmg  at  the 
time  of  the  year  at  which  the  tenancy  commenced.     The  notice  may  be  either 
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verbal  or  in  writing,  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  or  by  the  tenant  to  the  lane 
lord.  If  the  latter,  and  the  tenant  does  not  quit,  he  is  liable  to  doable  rent  no:, 
he  quits  or  makes  other  arrangements  with  the  landlord. 

3721.  Outgoing  Tetiants. — Recent  legislation  with  reference  to  agrics. 
tural  holdings  does  not  apply  to  trading  or  residential  occupations,  so  that  ;ht 
rights  of  outgoing  tenants,  other  than  agricultural,  continue  as  before. 

Unless  there  be  some  clear  custom  to  the  contrary,  which  is  very  rare,  an  ord 
nary  outgoing  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  remove  or  tsike  away  any  tree  or  plane  •. 
any  kind,  not  even  the  most  fragile  shrub  or  flower-root,  which  to  that  time  ma. 
have  been  growing  in  the  soil  of  the  freehold,  whether  originally  planted  by  hie 
or  not. 

Matured  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  he  may  take,  but  not  if  they  are  nc: 
matured  sufficiently  for  reasonable  adornment  or  consumption. 

All  kinds  of  buildings  erected  by  a  tenant,  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
soil,  or  which  are  incorporated  with  any  original  building,  become,  with  sosk 
few  exceptions,  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

If  the  tenant  iias  put  in  chimney-pieces,  windows,  shutters,  doors,  hot-honsei 
conservatories,  workshops,  stables,  sheds,  pigsties,  chimneys,  or  any  stmctcit 
attached  to  the  earth  or  to  the  original  buildmg,  they  all  pass  to  the  landlord,  an- 
the  tenant  has  no  right  to  remove  them  without  the  landlord's  consent,  eitht" 
during  the  tenancy  or  at  the  end  of  it,  unless  exceptional  circumstances  can  justii; 
the  removal.  ^ 

The  tenant  is  entitled,  however,  to  remove  chimney-pieces  put  in  by  him  where 
there  were  none  before,  grates,  flre-places.  wainscots  and  the  like  (if  fixed  by  hir 
with  screws  only),  hanging-peg  ,  cupboards  and  shelves  fixed  by  him  to  walls  b 
holdfasts,  and,  if  put  in  by  him  and  removable  without  serious  dilapidation,  he 
may  take  domestic  ovens,  furnaces,  pumps,  gaspipes,  water-pipes,  bells,  beil- 
wires  and  all  ornamental  fixtures,  if  put  in  by  him. 

If  a  conservatory  be  erected  upon  dwarf  walls,  with  a  wooden  course  or  copisc 
upon  which  the  conservatory  stands,  then  the  tenant  may  take  away  the  whole  c: 
such  conservatory  down  to  and  including  the  wooden  course. 

Tradefixturesof  every  description  are  privileged,  including  all  the  plants  of  2 
gardener,  and  may  betaken  away  by  the  tenant. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  remove  trade  and  unattached 
buildings,  structures,  fixtures  and  appliances  is  strictly  limited  to  the  continuance 
of  the  tenancy.  The  moment  the  term  of  the  tenancy  expire^,  everything  of  the 
kind  instantly  passes  to  the  landlord,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  le.::ally  reroovw? 
without  his  consent  ;  so  that  if  the  tenant  is  dilatory  and  fails  to  remove  in  goo 
time,  the  landlord,  by  entering  and  taking  possession,  may  forcibly  stay  ar.v 
further  removal,  and  so  acquire  the  property,  the  tenant's  legal  claim  to  it'bex,: 
then  finally  extinguished.  Still,  if  the  landlord  permits  the  removal  of  fixtures 
after  the  end  of  the  term,  he  thereby  relinquishes  his  claim  upon  them,  which  h.- 
cannot  afterwards  resume. 

If  the  outgoing  tenant  sells  his  fixtures,  &c.,  to  the  incoming  tenant,  and  tht 
latter  proves  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  them,  the  outgoing  tenant  cannot  reco\TT 
them,  and  they  hence  pass  to  the  landlord.  For  this  reason,  all  sales  of  fixture> 
should  be  for  money  down. 

'  3722.  lk)cfflrer».— Several  nice  points  of  law  arise  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  unfurnished  rooms  as  lodgings. 

Every  lodger  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  door-bell  and  knocker  (if  any),  the 
skylights  or  windows  of  the  staircase  and  the  water-closet,  unless  the  agreement 
expressly  stipulate  to  the  contrary.  A  householder  who  lets  a  lodging  is  legallr 
bound  to  exercise  all  ordinary  and  reasonable  care  for  the  protection  of  the  persoi: 
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propetty  of  his  lodger.      Such  householdet   is  liable  tot  any  injury  to 

lodger  resulting  from  'leaving  any  outer  door  unfiB^tened  at  night. 
-orxi  the  employment  of  dishonest  servants*  or  from  permitting  persons 
Loubtfal  character  to  enter  or  assemble  in  the  house,  and  K>r  any 
.  of  wilful  neglect  or  gross  carelessness  through  which  the  lodger  suffers 
ry.      But  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  neglect  on  his  part,  the  householder  is 

liable  for  the  safe  keeping  of  ms  lodger's  property,  unless  it  has  been  de- 
red  to  him  for  the  purpose  and  he  has  accepted  the  charge,  for  the  lodger  is 

sole  custodian  of  his  own  property*  and,  though  the  landlord's  servant  steal 
Llio  landlord  is  not  responsible,  unless  he  is  proved  to  have  known  of  the 
ra.nt's  previous  dishonesty. 

7  a  3.  Liability  for  Hoiiseholder^s  Rent,—Asa\\  the  goods  of  strangers, 
ess  in  the  way  of  trade,  are  liable  to  seizure  and  sale  under  a  distress  for  rent, 
odger's  furniture  and  other  goods  are  peculiarly  in  jeopardy  ^n  such  a  case,  as 
t  lodger's  door  may  be  legally  broken  open.  Formerly,  there  was  no  remedy 
this.  The  only  course  possible  for  the  lodger  was  to  pay  the  rent  levied  for, 
d  deduct  the  amount  in  account  with  the  householder  for  tent ;  and,  even  now, 
lie  lodger  be  absent  for  a  week  or  more,  his  goods  may  be  taken  without  any 
Tiedy  except  recovery  of  the  money  from  the  householder.  For,  even  where 
B  lodger  is  present,  his  goods  may  still  be  seized  for  the  householder's  rent, 
d.  sold,  unless  the  lodger  makes  an  inventory  of  his  goods,  and  delivers  it  to 
e  bailiff  with  a  written  declaration,  duly  signed,  that  the  lodger  owes  no  rent  to 
e  householder,  and  is  in  rightful  possession  of  such  goods.  When  there  is  no 
ich  declaration,  the  bailiff  may  proceed  as  formerly,  and  is  not  bound  to  believe 
.e  declaration,  and  may  proceed  as  though  it  had  never  been  made ;  in  which 
Lse  the  lodger  must  appeal  to  a  magistrate  wherever  he  can  be  found,  who  is 
athorised  to  make  an  order  in  restraint  of  the  bailiff.  *  Any  money  which  a 
>dger  may  voluntarily  pay  to  get  rid  of  the  bailiff,  is  a  complete  set-off  against 
ny  rent  owing  or  subsequently  becoming  due  to  the  householder. 

3724.  Futmished  Apartments. — Every  one  who  lets  furnished  houses 
r  furnished  apartments  legally  covenants,  whether  expressed  or  not,  that  the 
iouse  and  furniture  are  habitable,  and  ifree  from  anything  that  may  render 
esidence  there  by  reasonable  people  intolerable.  Should  such  cause  for  com- 
plaint prove  to  be  present,  the  lodger,  upon  discovery  of  the  grievance,  and  giving 
Aotice  to  that  effect  and  prompt  departure,  is  legally  entitled  to  take  that 
:oursc  without  paying  any  rent,  and  the  same  right  accrues  should  attendance 
:)r  other  service  stipulated  for  be  grossly  insufficient. 

Rent  for  apartments  becomes  due  as  stipulated  for,  generally  by  the  w^ek,  and 
i  f  the  lodger  attempt  to  leave,  such  lodger's  property,  to  the  amount  due,  can 
l>e  detained,  but  the  person  of  a  lodger  or  other  tenant  is  free  from  molesta- 
tion or.  detention,  all  clothing  and  property  on  the  person  being  strictly  free 

irom  seizure,  any  attempt  to  the  contrary  being  an  assault  severely  punishable. 
Notice  to  quit  apartments  is  not  legally  requisite,  but  if  given  the  necessity  for 

it  is  implied,  and  it  must   be  for  a  clear  interval  of  a  week  or  otherwise, 

according  to  the  period  at  which  rent  is  payable.    In  all  cases  it  is  the  safer 

course  to  give  such  notice,  or  much  annoyance  may  result. 

37^6.  Jforriofjre.*— Cousins  of  any  degree,  may  legally  marry,  but  other  near 
blood  relations  cannot.  <rj  The  prohibitions  include  many  concerning  which  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  question  arismg,  tne  only  cases  about  which  practical  know* 
ledge  is  generally  necessary  being  that  a  woman  cannot  legally  marry  her  late 
husband's  brother,  nor  a  man  his  late  wile's  sister.  The  prohibition  in  the  former 
case  very  rarely  comes  into  practical  consideration^  but  cases  of  marriage  between 
a  man  and  his  late  wife's  sister  are  comparatively  n^uent.    Every  such  marriage 
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in  the  British  Isles  is  void  in  law,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have  no  ler- 
mate  rights  of  inheritance  or  succession  to  property'bf  any  kind,  unless  sprrifir. 
bequeathed  to  them.    Such  marriages  are  legal  in  some  other  conntries :  ajod  siici 
marriage,  having  been  duly  effected  in  any  such  country,  is  subsequently  hindizz 
the  British  Isles  in  every  respect,  the  children  being  legally  legitimate,  and  entzv 
to  all  legitimate  rights.    A  custom  has  arisen  for  persons  to  resort  to  ss:± 
country  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  marriage,  to  be  subsequently  reoogcsr 
as  binding  in  England  ;  but  if  both  the  parties  to  the  marriage  are  content  to  eu.- 
a  mere  flying  visit  to  such  country  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  British  rsc 
riage  law,  their  marriage  is  as  illegal  as  if  the  formalities  had  been  gone  throiij 
in  England.    To  render  such  a  marriage  legal  it  is  essential  that  ong  of  the  pi- 
ties must  have  obtained  a  domicile  in  the  country  where  the  marriage  was  les;^ 
effected,  which  domicile  can  only  be  inferred  from  a  bonA  fide  residence  there  L 
some  considerable  time. 

Prohibition  of  marriage  ec^ually  extends  to  minors,  unless  their  marria^ . 
specifically  assented  to  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  unless  the  minor  have  s. 
parents  or  guardians.  If  there  be  a  declaration  of  such  assent  when  it  has  r 
been  given,  the  marriage  is  voidable  by  proceedings  of  the  parents.  If  boi: 
parties  make  such  a  declaration  fraudulently,  or  assent  to  one  knowing  it  to  be  a 
zraud,  the  marriage  is  void,  whether  proceeded  upon  or  not,  and  the  chfldren  xrr 
not  legitimate.  A  parent  or  guardian  is  entitled  to  stop  such  a  pretence  of  m^: 
riage  at  any  moment  before  the  ceremony  is  completed. 

All  unmarried  persons  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  are  not  pr:- 
hibited  by  relationship,  are  entitled  to  marry  without  anyone*s  assent,  and  c 
defiance  of  every  objection. 

3726.  Authority  to  JIfarr]/.— Marriage  in  England  is  impossible  until  a 
specific  authority  has  been  procured.  It  may  be  by  publication  of  banns  in  asr 
parish  where  the  parties  reside,  or  in  both  parishes  if  the  parties  reside  in  differenr 
parishes.  It  may  be  by  licence  of  a  bishop  or  his  surrogate  in  a  parish  wheft 
one  of  the  parties  has  resided  for  the  previous  fifteen  days.  It  may  be  by  speci. 
licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  cannot  be  obtained  except  t^ 
persons  expressly  approved  by  the  Archbishop.  It  may  be  by  certificate  of  1 
superintendent  registrar  in  a  district  where  one  of  the  parties  has  resided  for  the 

?revious  seven  days,  the  authority  being  completed  twenty-one  days  afterwank 
t  may  be  by  licence  of  such  superintendent  registrar  after  residence  by  one  oi 
the  parties  for  fifteen  day&  All  the  precedmg  forms  of  authority,  ejfupt  the  liaiuy 
of  the  superinUndent  registrar,  are  available  for  marriage  according  to  the  Church 
of  England.  All  marriages  elsewhere  must  be  by  authority  of  either  a  certificate 
or  licence  of  a  superintendent  registrar.  Every  form  of  authority  is  available  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed,  and  for  three  months  afterwards,  but  not  later.  Jevs 
and  Quakers  are  entitled  to  conduct  their  marriages,  when  authorised,  as  aivi 
when  they  think  proper,  but  all  other  marriages,  except  by  special  licence,  musi 
be  effected  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  optioc 
is  now  substituted  for  the  former  hours  of  from  eight  to  twelve. 

Persons  who  are  duly  authorised  to  that  effect  are  entitled  to  require  the 
incumbent  of  the  church  named  in  the  licence  to  perform  or  provide  for  the  cere^ 
mony,  which  may  possibly  be  in  five  minutes  after  licence,  or  otherwise  ia 
reasonable  time  assented  to  by  the  clergyman,  according  to  custom.  The  def^y* 
man  is  authorised  and  re^uii^d  to  reffsier  the  marriage  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  in  a  book  supplied  to  the  church  by  the  authorities,  and  to  procure  the 
signature  to  the  register  of  both  parties  to  the  marriage,  and  of  two  witnesses,  wbo 
may  be  friends  of  the  parties,  or  such  total  strangers  as  not  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  parties,  the  form  of  giving  away  the  bride  bong  in  many  cases  a  £uott  that  is 
not  creditable  to  any  of  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  cereiiKniy. 
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.very  supefintendent  registrar,  after  granting  an  authority  for  marriage  by  him, 
acquired,  in  the  customary  manner,  to  conduct  in  his  office  the  forms  prescribed, 
cii  are  very  brief,  religious  or  other  ceremonies  there  being  rigorously  for-  ' 
den.  The  registrar  is  required  to  be  present  with  his  book,  and  the  superin* 
dent  registrar  is  required  to  sign  the  register,  which  must  also  be  signed  by 
:H  parties  to  the  marriage,  and  by  two  witnesses.  The  parties  are  at  liberty  to 
oum  to  any  edifice,  there  to  take  part  in  any  ceremony  they  may  think  proper, 
t  the  addition  or  omission  of  such  ceremony  is  of  no  legal  significance. 
Marriage  in  any  other  manner  than  in  a  church  of  England,  or  in  the  office  of 
»upermtendent  registrar,  is  not  a  right  which  any  party  to  an  intended  marriage 
ci  legally  claim  or  enforce.  But  every  religious  body  is  entitled  to  procure,  for 
ly  place  of  worship  belonging  to  such  body,  a  licence  for  marriages  there.  Any 
irties  to  an  intended  marriage  who  desire  to  be  married  in  any  such  licensed 
ace.  must  noake  arrangements  with  the  assent  of  the  minister  of  such  place,  and 
le  marriage  can  then  take  place  there  accordingly.  It  cannot  be  without  the 
resence  of  the  registrar,  who,  being  duly  notified  of  a  reasonable  time  appointed, 
LUSt  attend  with  his  book,  conduct  the  formalities  required  by  law,  and  effect 
ne  registration  in  his  book,  all  else  being  at  the  option  of  all  the  parties  and  of 

0  legal  significance.  The  minister  of  the  place  of  worship,  whether  he  take  part 
a  the  proceedings  or  not,  must  be  present  and  sign  the  register,  together  with 
K>th  parties  to  the  marriage  and  two  witnesses. 

3727.  Voidable  Marriages.  —When  an  authority  to  marr^  is  procured  by 

1  false  declaration,  or  the  marriage  is  in  any  manner  conducted  without  due  con- 
formity to  the  law  in  any  essential  particular,  and  one  of  the  parties  is  guilty  of,  or  has 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  illegality  at  the  time,  the  other  party  being  in  ignorance 
thereof,  the  marriage  is  voidable,  and  can  be  declared  invalid  accordingly  by  sub- 
sec^uent  proceedings.  Such  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  the  party  who  was  not 
guilty  01  the  illegiaility,  or  by  the  parents  of  either  party.  But  the  proceedings, 
in  either  case,  must  be  taken  with  the  utmost  promptitude  after  discovery  of  the 
illegality,  for,  if  time  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  attempting  thus  to  repudiate 
the  marriage,  the  marriage  will  cease  to  be  voidable,  by  acquiescence. 

8728.  Void  Marriages.— V/hen  both  the  parties  have  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  false  character  of  the  declaration,  or  of  any  material  illegality  in  the  proceed- 
ings, the  marriage  is  as  void  as  though  no  ceremony  or  form  of  mamage  had 
been  gone  through,  and,  upon  proof  of  the  guilt  of  both  parties,  the  legality  of 
the  marriage  can  be  effectually  challenged  any  time  afterwards,  even  sul»eciuent 
to  the  death  of  both  parties,  the  children  declared  illegitimate,  and  the  right  of 
inheritance  of  or  succession  to  property  totally  destroyed. 

3729.  Law  of  Musband  and  Wife,  —The  sweeping  change  made 
under  this  head  by  modem  legislation  renders  it  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it  at 
great  length. 

CoDceming  the  property  of  wives,  the  change  since  1882  is  immense.  Wives 
who  were  married  before  1883,  and  to  whom  property  of  any  kind  accrued  before 
that  year,  are  still  liable  to  the  ancient  law  with  reference  to  such  property. 
With  few  minor  exceptions,  taking  effect  before  1883,  personal  propert]^  of  the 
wife,  so  accruing,  belongs  to  the  husband,  and  landed  property  is  his  lor  his  wife's 
life.  Should  he  desire  to  sell  or  mortgage  any  of  the  landed  property  of  his  wife, 
she  mast  consent,  and  acknowledge  her  consent  before  an  authorised  legal  func- 
tionary, otherwise  the  transaction  is  void. 

But,  with  reference  to  all  property  accruing  to  any  wife  since  1882,  it  is  hers, 
without  the  intervention  or  legal  participation  of  her  husband,  to  do  with  as  she 
thinks  fit.  her  rights  and  liabilities  with  reference  to  such  property  being  the 
lame  at  if  she  were  not  married.    And,  with  rdereoce  to  wives  married  later 
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than  1882,  their  marriage  makes  no  difference  to  their  rights  and  ilaliilities  t4> 
specting  property  accruing  to  them  either  before  or  after  marriage. 

Under  the  modem  law,  a  hnsband  is  liable  for  debts  incurred  by  his  wi£e  fcf 
necessaries,  whether  he  assent  to  the  purchases  or  not,  unless  sbe  be  otbervis 
fully  provided,  and  he  has  notified  the  creditor  before  purchase  that  he  will  oo€  b? 
answerable.  Such  notification  is  worthless,  however,  if  it  be  proved  tbat  t^ 
husband  has  not  fully  provided  his  wife  with  necessaries  equal  to  her  rank  and  hs. 
means.  On  the  contrary^  a  wife  is  not  liable  for  any  debt  incurred  by  her  hnsfaasf 
unless  she  joins  in  giving  the  order  er  initiating  the  business  in  such  a  manner  at^ 
to  commit  her  separately  to  the  obligation. 

A  husband  is  liable  foe  the  maintenance  of  his  wife^s  children  bom  beficire  the 
marriage,  but  a  wife  is  not  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband's  cliildn;r 
bom  before  the  marriage. 

No  one  but  the  minor  himself  is  liable  for  goods  he  aiay<Mider,  unless  be  orders 
as  the  agent  of  one  of  his  parents,  and  with  the  parent's  concnrrence  ;  and  th? 
minor  himself  is  not  liable  unless  the  goods  snpphed  are  necessaries  for  franseJi 
or  for  his  wife  or  family  if  he  be  married  ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that  be  is  other- 
wise provided  with  necessaries^  there  is  much  doubt  whether  the  creditor  caz 
recover  even  for  what  would  otherwise  be  necessaries. 

3730.  Registration  o/£irfA««— Previously  to.  1874  there  was  oonsider- 

able  doubt  concerning  some  points  relating  to  this  subject,  but  an  Act  of  thr 
year  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 

RespcmsibU  Persons. -^In  the  case  of  every  child  bom  alive,  responsibility  fcr 
registration  devolves  upon  the  fiather  and  mother  of  the  child,  and  in  default  ct 
the  father  and  mother,  of  the  occupier  of  the  house  in  which  to  his  knowleiig«u 
the  child  is  bom,  and  of  each  person  present  at  the  birth,  and  of  the  person  havicg 
charge  of  the  child. 

Within  Six  Wee  ft  s. — One  of  the  responsible  persons  must  give  to  the  registrar. 
within  six  weeks  next  after  birth,  information  of  the  particnilars  required  to  fcc 
registered  conceming  such  birth,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  must  s^ 
the  register. 

After  Six  Weeks.—V/hen  a  birth  has,  from  the  default  of  the  respoasibie  per- 
sons, not  been  duly  registered,  the  registrar  may  at  any  time  after  the  end  of 
six  weeks  from  such  birth,  by  notice  in  writing,  require  any  of  such  responsible 
persons  to  attend  personally  at  the  registrar's  office,  or  at  any  other  place  a^ 
pointed  by  the  registrar  within  his  sub-district,  within  such  time  (not  less  than 
seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  and  not  more  than  three  months  irom 
the  date  of  the  birth)  as  may  be  specified  in  such  notice,  and  to  give  inferac- 
tion,  to  the  best  of  such  person's  knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  particulars  required 
to  be  registered  conceming  such  birth,  and  to  sign  the  register  in  the  presence 
of  the  registrar ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  persons,  unless  the  birth  is  re- 
gistered before  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  such  requisition,  to  oomplj 
with  such  requisition. 

Foundlings. — If  any  living  new*bora  child  be  found  exposed,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
person  finding  such  child)  and  of  any  person  in  whose  charge  such  child  may  be 
placed,  to  give,  to  the  best  of  his  Imowledge  and  belief,  to  the  registrar,  within 
seven  days  after  the  finding  of  such  child,  such  information  of  the  particnlars 
required  to  be  registered  as  the  informant  possesses,  and,  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
registrar,  to  sign  the  register. 

Discovery  of  Births, — Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  is  the  dnty  of  everv 
registrar  to  inforao;  himself  carefully  of  every  birth  which  happens  within  h^ 
sub-district,  and  to  procnre  the  registration  ttaerec^  in  due  course ;  and 

Free  Within  Three  Months^ — ^When  the  registration  is  affected  in  the  ordinary 
course  within  three  months  after  the  birth*  it  must  be  without  fee  or-rewsid ;  bat 
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te  Shilling  for  Attendatut. — If  in  pursuance  of  a  written  requisition,  the  regis- 
registers  the  birth  at  the  residence  of  the  person  who  makes  such  requisition, 
t  the  house  in  which  the  birth  took  place  (not  being  a  public  institution)  the 
>tra.r  is  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  informant  a  fee  of  one 

in^. 

fter  Thru  Months. — If  the  birth  be  not  duly  registered  within  three  months, 

registrar  (being  informed  of  the  birth)  is  authorised  and  required,  at  some 
5  'within  twelve  months  after  the  birth,  by  notice  in  writing,  to  require  any 
he  responsible  persons  to  attend  at  the  district  register  office  within  such 
e  (not  less  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  notice,  and  not  more  than  twelve 
aths  after  the  date  of  the  birth)  as  may  be  specified  in  the  notice,  and  make 
3re  the  superintendent  registrar  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  particulars 
uired  to  be  registered,  and  si^  the  register  in  the  presence  of  the  superin- 
dent  registrar,  who  must  also  sign.  The  fees  then  payable  by  the  responsible 
*son  amount  to  five  shillings. 

ifter  Twelvf  Months. — A  birth  cannot  be  registered  more  than  twelve  months 
er  it  occurs  unless  with  the  written  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  subject 
special  forms  prescribed  and  payment  of  fees  amounting  to  ten  shillings. 
Removals. — Every  responsible  person  who  removes  from  the  place  of  a  birth 
.0  another  sub-district  before  registration  has  been  effected  contraues  responsible 
:  such  registration,  but  may  effect  it  within  three  months  by  delivering  a 
claration  in  writing  to  the  registrar  of  the  sub-district  removed  to.  and  the 
.y  ment  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings. 

Baptismal  Name. — If  a  child,  after  registration,  is  baptised  in  any  other  or 
Iditional  name,  the  minister  who  performs  the  ceremony  is  required,  on  request, 

give  a  certificate  to  that  effect  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  shilling, 
id  such  altered  or  additional  name  may  be  entered  on  the  register  on  payment 
:  a  fee  of  one  shilling. 

Correction  of  Errors. — If  an  error  of  fact  be  registered  with  reference  to  any 
hild,  such  error  may  be  corrected  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  half-a-crown. 

Penalties. —Seversl  penalties  are  now  enforced  with  reference  to  registration  of 
irths  which  were  previously  unknown,  and  other  penalties  are  retained,  as 
hus  enumerated  : — 

Every  responsible  person  who  wilfully  refuses  to  answer  legal  questions,  or 
ails  to  comply  with  any  legal  requisition,  forty  shillings  ;  or 

Who  wilfully  makes  any  false  statement.  /lo,  or  imprisonment  with  or  without 
lard  labour  for  two  years,  or  penal  servituoe  for  seven  years. 

3731.  Vaccination. — This  bemg  a  subject  which  has  excited  so  much 
Dbservation,  the  following  details  are  given  : — 

A  uthorisei  Vaccinators. — Every  physician  and  every  surgeon,  duly  qualified  assach 
according  to  law,  is  authorised  to  vaccinate.    Any  other  person  who  vaccinates, 
or  attempts  to  vaccinate,  is  liable  to  a  month's  imprisonment  for  every  offence. 
Compulsion. —"EveTy  child  is  reauired  to  be  vaccinated,  under  a  penalty  of  20jr. 
payable  by  the  person  responsible. 

Discretion  of  Parents. — Parents  may  procure  the  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  of 

their  children  by  any  authorised  person — usually  the  medical  attendant  of  the 

family— who,  of  course,  gives  a  certificate  when  the  operation  is  duly  completed. 

ResponsH>U  Persons. — Every  person  in  custody  of  a  child  is  responsible,  so  far  a«5 

vaccination  is  concerned,  as  if  such  person  were  one  of  the  parents. 

Vaccination  Officers, — Every  board  of  guardians  is  bound  to  have  and  pay  a  vac- 
cination officer,  or  more  than  one  officer  if  required  by  <he  Local  Government 
Board. 

Every  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  is  under  an  obligation  to  deliver  to  the 
vaccioatioooffiper.at  least  Qoce  a  month,  a  list  of  all  the  births  and  all  the  deaths 
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under  twelve  months  of  infants  registered  by  such  registrar  stnoe  the  date  of  his 
previous  list. 

The  vaccination  officer  is  required  to  see  that  all  infants  are  vaccinated,  and 
to  prosecute  for  non-compliance. 

When  any  Poor  Law  medical  officer  attends  a  case  of  small-pox  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  he  discovers  that  any  person  or  persons  resident  in  the  same  house 
(not  having  already  had  small-pox)  has  or  have  in  his  opinion  Dcver  been  vac- 
cinated, or  need  re-vaccination,  he  is  authorised  there  and  then  to  vaccinate 
or  re-vaccinate  any  or  every  such  person  or  persons,  and  is  entitled  to  a  fee 
from  the  guardians  for  each  case  as  if  he  were  a  public  vaccinator. 

Every  certificate  by  a  public  vaccinator  that  a  child  is  unfit  for  vaccinatifc 
is  to  be  delivered  by  such  public  vaccinator  to  the  vaccination  officer. 

Every  certificate  by  a  private  practitioner  that  a  child  is  unfit  for  vaodnatinr 
mast  be  delivered  by  the  parent  to  the  vaccination  officer  within  seven  dav 
after  date,  and  the  officer  is  required  to  give  (without  fee  or  charge)  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate. 

Certificates  of  successful  vaccination  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  vaccinatioc 
officer  within  seven  days  after  date,  subject  to  duplicates  gratis  as  for  certificates 
of  unfitness. 

In  cases  of  re- vaccination  (gratis)  by  a  public  vaccinator,  the  case  must  b^ 
submitted  to  such  vaccinator  for  inspection  in  a  week  afterwards,  otherwise 
the  responsible  party  is  liable  to  the  vaccinator  or  guardians  for  half-a'C^tivn 

If  a  child  is  submitted  to  a  public  vaccinator,  and  he,  on  examination,  is  satis- 
fied that  such  child  has  already  been  successfully  vaccinated,  he  is  authorisec 
to 'give  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  though  the  process  was  not  performed  by  him 

Every  person  who  prevents  any  public  vaccinator  from  taking  lymph  froc 
a  child  whom  he  has  vaccinated  gratis,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  tos. 

Proceedings  under  the  Act  must  be  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  tw:: 
justices. 

A  person  prosecuted  for  one  offence  or  omission  under  the  Act.  though  pnn  eu 
innocent  of  that,  may  be  convicted  at  the  same  hearing  of  any  other  ofienoe  or 
omisssion  under  the  Act,  if  admitted  or  proved,  though  no  mention  or  hint  of 
such  latter  offence  or  omission  appear  in  the  summons. 

The  defendant  in  any  proceedmgs  under  the  Vaccination  Acts  may  appear 
by  **any  member^'  of  his  family  or  *' any  other  person**  authorised  by  him  in 
that  behalf. 

Proceedings  must  be  taken  within  twelve  months  after  the  alleged  offence 
or  omission. 

3732.  Settlements. — A  settlement  is  a  sum  of  money  or  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty made  over  to  a  trustee  or  trustees,  to  be  Appropriated  as  directed  by 
the  will  or  deed  which  creates  the  settlement. 

Settlements  by  will,  in  the  ordinary  course,  are  usually  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain persons  during  their  lives,  the  property  being  distribute  to  prescribed 
persons  on  the  death  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  settlement  was  created. 

Marriage  Settlements  are  usually  designed  to  provide  for  the  wife  in  case  of 
the  husband's  misfortunes,  or  to  ensure  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  mar- 
riage the  means  of  living,  of  which  their  parents  cannot  then  deprive  them. 
When  landed  property  is  so  settled  upon  the  heirs  of  the  marriage,  it  creates 
an  entail  upon  the  eldest  son,  by  primogeniture,  unless  anything  otherwise  be 
expressed. 

Effective  Promises, — If,  during  a  courtship,  any  person  writes  to  either  of  the 
parties  that  he  will  settle  property  in  consideration  of  the  marria^,  and  the 
promise  is  not  recalled  before  the  marriage,  the  undertaking  is  binding;  and 
the  person  who  so  wrote  can  be  compelled,  after  the  marriage,  to  execute  a 
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:1    accordingly.     The  like  applies  to  any  memorandam  implying  an  inten- 

L  to  settle  in  consideration  of  tne  marriage. 

k.  deed  of  settlement  executed  before  a  marriage  can  be  recalled  any  time  before 

marriage,  one  minute  sufficing ;  but  the  moment  the  marriage  is  completed,  the 
<1,  if  not  previously  recalled,  is  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  set  aside,  even 
H  the  consent  of  all  the  parties,  as  the  children  of  the  marriage,  any  length 
time  afterwards,  have  power  to  revive  it  if  they  can  prove  its  existence  and  its 
kvisions. 

IV  sentence  in  a  settlement  which  states  that  the  recipient  of  income  under  the 
tlement  shall  be  *'  without  power  of  anticipation."  renders  it  impossible  for 
z\\  recipient  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  portion  of  such 
^ome.  and  any  transaction  to  that  effect  is  then  void. 

Any  person  who  has  property  is  legally  empowered  to  settle  that  property  upon 
If  or  othervdse,  and  property  so  tied  up  cannot  be  disposed  of  except  in 
rmsof  the  settlement. 

£very  settlement  is  legally  limited  to  the  lives  of  children  of  persons  living 
id  twenty-one  years  afterwards. 

Void  SettUments. — If  a  person  makes  a  settlement  in  consideration  of  marriage 
-  otherwise,  and  it  turns  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  he  was  not 
3ssessed  of  the  property  indicated,  except  by  taking  that  due  to  creditors  to 
lake  it  up,  such  settlement  is  void,  and  the  property  can  any  time  afterwards 
e  taken  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  But  if  the  settlor,  at  settlement,  really  had  the 
roperty,  over  and  above  his  liabilities,  the  settlement  is  good  against  subse- 
uent  liabilities. 

3733.  WiUs — A  minor  cannot  make  a  will  under  any  circumstances.  Every 
>erson  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  competent  to  make  an  effectual  will,  unless 
le  or  she  be  under  intimidation,  or  an  idiot,  insane,  intoxicated  or  otherwise 
nentally  deranged,  or  a  condemned  felon. 

A  will  is  invalid  if  it  be  expressed  to  be  in  aid  of  any  unlawful  object',  and  a 
AT  ill  of  land  is  invalid  if  it  professes  to  leave  the  lana,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
and,  or  money  wherewith  to  buy  land,  for  the  benefit  of  any  institution  in  the 
nature  of  a  corporation,  or  for  any  impersonal  object,  as  a  church,  a  school,  or  a 
reformatory,  with  some  minor  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Every  will,  to  be  valid,  must  be  printed  or  written,  signed  by  the  testator 
and  by  two  witnesses.  There  is  no  prescribed  form  of  a  will,  and  anyone  is 
competent  to  writ^  it.    The  following  is  a  simple  form  : — 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Sarah  Smith,  of  444,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. I  give  my  piano  to  mv  eldest  daughter  Sarah.  I  give  my  wardrobe  to  my  daughter 
Caroline.  I  give  one  hundred  ponnds  to  my  son  John,  and  ten  pounds  to  my  servant  Eliza.  I 
leave  all  the  rest  of  my  property  to  my  husband,  William  Smith,  and  appoint  him  sole  executor 
oC  this  my  will.  In  witness  whereof  I  nave  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  first  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  Saram  Smith. 

Signed  by  the  said  Sarah  Smith,  in  the  joint)  .         ntArw 

presence  of  us.  who,  in  her  presence,  and  N"*"'  ''J-ack. 

in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here-  (  c,.- .  w  iVutf » 

imtft  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses.    )  ^^^^  whitb. 

The  passage  in  the  brace  is  desirable,  but  not  essential.  The  mere  word 
Witnesses  will  satisfy  the  law,  but  the  witnesses  must  sign  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  They  must  either  see  the  testator 
sign  or  receive  his  unqualified  assurance  that  it  is  his  signature,  or  written  by  his 
instruction. 

Any  will  can  be  effectually  destroyed  by  the  testator,  or  a  will  of  later  date 
will  supersede  it ;  but  a  codicil  of  later  date  will  not  invalidate  the  original  will, 
only  so  far  as  the  codicil  goes.  Marriage  renders  all  previous  wills  of  a  testator 
invalid. 

^   H 
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3734.  Executars^—The  death  of  a  testator  immediately  vests  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  testator  in  the  executor.  It  is  his  duty,  if  informed  of  the  death,  to 
arrange  for  the  funeral  and  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  safe  keeping 
and  maintenance  of  the  property.  If  he  be  not  informed  of  the  death,  the 
nearest  relative  or  any  other  person  is  entitled  to  act  in  his  stead  until  he  in- 
:ervenes,  but  if  he  renounces  the  office  such  person  becomes  responsible.  Two 
or  more  executors  have  e^ual  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  executor  must  obtain  probate,  some  time  not  earlier  than  seven  days  after 
the  death  nor  later  than  six  months  after.  Penalty  for  neglect,  ;^ioa  The  ex. 
ecutor  is  entitled  to  possession  of  the  will,  which  he  must  deliver  at  the  registry, 
and  a  copy  of  it  is  issued,  which  is  called  the  probate.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain 
probate  within  fourteen  days  after  the  death. 

The  executor's  first  duty  is  to  realise  the  estate. 

The  payments  out  of  the  estate  have  priority  in  the  following  ordinary  coarse. 
unless  there  be  something  very  specially  otherwise : — 

Funeral  expenses.  Salaries  and  wages. 

Costs  of  Probate.  Special  and  common  debt^ 

Crown  taxes.  Specific  legacies. 

Local  rates.  General  legacies. 

Judgment  debts.  Residue. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  one  of  the  preceding  items  must  be  paid  until  all  the 
preceding  ones  are  satisfied.  If  this  rule  be  not  adhered  to,  and  any  item  be 
paid  too  soon,  and  the  estate  prove  insufficient  to  proceed  further,  the  executor 
will  be  liable  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  the  parties  included  in  the  earlier  item. 

Specific  legacies,  as  a  piano  or  /^loo,  must  go  for  debts  if  necessary,  but 
they  must  be  satisfied  beSfore  satisfying  general  legacies,  or  disposing  of  the 
residue. 

8736.  Intestacy,— When  a  person  dies  without  first  making  a  will,  the 
nearest  relative,  or,  m  his  absence,  any  person  at  hand,  is  entitled  to  act  tem- 
porarily as  if  he  were  the  executor.  If  he  do  so,  he  may  be  superseded  by  one 
having  a  nearer  claim  of  relationship,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  continue  the 
administration  of  the  property,  as  he  must  if  no  one  else  will. 

The  administrator  is  entitled  to  letters  of  administration  not  earlier  than 
fourteen  days  after  the  death,  and  he  must  obtain  them  within  six  months ;  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  do  much  with  reference  to  the  property  until  they  are  obtained. 
the  penalty  for  neglect  being  /loo. 

On  application  for  the  letters,  the  administrator  must  be  prepared  to  give  a 
bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar,  binding  the  ad- 
ministrator to  administer  the  estate  according  to  law.  The  amoont  named  is 
the  bond  may  be  fixed  at  double  the  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  but  may  be 
made  less  at  the  discretion  of  the  registrar,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  estate. 

Payments  must  be  made  in  the  same  order  as  under  a  will ;  but  the  subsequent 
disposal  of  the  property  must  be  according  to  law.  If  there  are  near  relatives  the 
decision  is  usually  easy. 

If  the  deceased  was  a  married  woman  the  whole  of  her  personal  property  goes 
to  her  husband,  who  need  not  take  out  letters  of  administration,  and  her  landed 
property  (if  any)  is  his  for  life  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  if  there  are  children  u 
the  marriage. 

If  the  deceased  was  a  married  man  leaving  no  children,  the  widow  takes  all  her 
own  clothing  and  adornments,  half  the  personalty — or  if  there  be  children,  one- 
third  of  the  personalty— the  rest  going  to  child  or  children. 

If  the  deceased  husband  was  a  freeholder,  then  the  widow  is  entitled  to  one- 
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of  the  income  of  the  estate  for  liici  which  is  her  doweTi  the  heir  succeeding 
:^  Istnd  subject  to  that  dower. 

tlie  deceased  be  a  widower  or  widow,  with  child  or  children,  all  landed  pro- 
r  goes  to  the  only  or  eldest  son,  or  (if  no  son)  to  daughter  or  daughters 
lly  as  co-parceners.    The  personsd  property  goes  to  children  equally  (ifmore 

one)  irrespective  of  sex. 
.  other  circumstances,  an  intestate's  property  goes  according  to  the  Statute  of 
rihvitions.  Its  provisions  are,  at  best,  exceedingly  complicated,  and  are  liable 
irther  complications  by  means  of  what  are  called  "advancements,"  and  other 
tors,  so  that  proceeding  in  administration  without  early  resort  to  a  solicitor  is 
iiidingly  unwise. 

;V3e.  lyotnestic  Servants.— 'Every  hiring  of  a  domestic  servant  is  pre- 
led  to  be  for  a  year,  unless  clearly  expressed  to  be  otherwise,  consequently 
:  hiring  a  day  or  two  before  commencement  of  service  is  invalid,  because 
ending  over  more  than  a  year.  But  though  the  hiring  be  for  a  year,  the  wages 
I  payable  monthly,  from  the  day  of  commencement  of  service,  and  the  servant 
n  leave  or  be  dismissed  by  a  month's  notice,  or  either  mistress  or  servant,  by 
yment  or  forfeiture  of  a  month's  wages,  can  there  and  then  terminate  the  ser- 
^e  without  notice. 

The  servant  can  also  be  dismissed  without  warning,  and  without  payment  of 
iv  portion  of  the  wages  of  the  current  month,  for  gross  disobedience  to  reason- 
3ie  orders,  gross  neglect  of  ordinary  duties,  gross  misconduct,  gross  immorality, 
n  the  premises  or  elsewhere,  gross  insolence,  gross  attempts  to  injure  reputation 
f  mistress  or  household,  gross  exercise  of  unauthorised  authority,  absence  when 
^ave  of  absence  has  been  expressly  refused,  or  absence  all  night  without  reason- 
hie  excuse.  In  every  case  tne  ofifence  must  be  gross,  and  beyond  doubt  or  quali- 
icatioD,  or  the  servant  may,  perhaps,  eventually  recover  wages  for  a  month  or 
nore. 

The  servant  is  entitled  to  food  in  some  sort  corresponding  to  the  style  of  living 
3f  the  family,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  or  punished  tor  appropriating  for  her  own 
mating  any  kind  of  food,  unless  she  has  been  expressly  ordered  not  to  eat  any 
exceptional  thing.    Then,  if  she  does,  she  may  be  dismissed  as  for  insolence. 

During  the  undoubted  temporary  illness  of  a  servant  she  is  entitled  to  reason- 
able care  and  indulgence,  but  the  employer  is  not  bound  to  provide  medicines  or 
medical  attendance.  If  the  illness  be  prolonged  the  employer  is  entitled  to  ter- 
minate the  service  in  any  manner  reasonably  considerate. 

The  servant  is  not  in  the  least  liable  for  breakages  which  are  purely  accidental, 
unless  payment  on  account  of  them  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for ;  but  the 
servant  is  liable,  for  malicious  injuries,  to  instant  dismissal  and  damages. 

Servants  under  twenty-one  are  not  legally  responsible  with  reference  to  service. 
Such  a  servant  can  go  when  she  likes,  though  the  employer  must  treat  her  as  if 
of  full  age.  In  every  respect  the  employer  is  bound  oy  the  contract ;  but  the 
servant  is  not.  Some  security  may  be  obtained  bv  making  the  engagement  with 
the  mother  of  the  servant,  on  her  daughter's  behalf,  which  is  a  good  plan,  and  is 
at  least  likely  to  be  some  check  upon  indiscretion. 

3737.  Servants*  Characters. — Every  employer  is  legally  entitled  to 
firmly  refuse  to  give  any  servant  a  character,  and  may  decline  to  answer  any 
questions  on  the  subject. 

If  a  good  character  is  given  when  the  servant  is  known  to  be  a  bad  character, 
the  responsibility,  in  case  of  the  servant's  offence  against  the  new  employer,  is 
very  great. 

If  a  bad  or  indifferent  character  is  given,  the  employer  must  be  fully  prepared 
to  substantiate  what  is  said  or  written,  or  a  liability  for  damages  may  arise. 
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Accusations  of  idleness,  want  of  cleanliness,  or  lack  of  ability,  may  be  fe» 
expressed  where  there  is  anything  like  ground  for  the  statements,  but  to  imp. 
dishonesty  is  often  a  serious  risk  unless  a  conviction  has  t>een  obtained. 

The  utmost  care  is  necessary,  but  an  employer  is  not  only  to  be  excused .  h 
commended,  for  such  candour  as  may  prevent  another  emplojrer  from  pJini: 
confidence  where  it  is  clearly  not  safe  to  place  it,  therefore,  an  appHcatioo  ir-. 
an  intending  employer  justifies .  telling  everything  unfavoarable  that  is  stm 
within  the  precise  facts. 

On  the  contrary,  the  employer,  who  has  got  rid  o£  a  dishonest  or  disrcpnti:' 
servant,  is  not  legally  at  liberty  to  speak  against  her  in  the  way  of  gossip,  n: 
especially  when  there  is  an  apparent  desire  to  do  the  servant  an  injury  out  of  r 
spirit  of  retaliation,  when  no  application  is  made  for  the  character.  Such  &^. 
duct  renders  the  gossip  liable  to  damages. 

*«*  Numerous  matters  of  interest  with  reference  to  household  afifairs  (incJodr. 
gas,  water,  coal,  bread,  adulteration  of  foods,  &c.)  are  dealt  with  at  length : 
the  "  Household  Adviser,"  price  25.  6d.    Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 


WARD  LOCK  AND  CO.,  LOMDOX  AMD  NEW  YORK. 


U»e€l  by  Her  Majesty 
i.e    Queen  of  Sweden, 
&e.  Ac.  ACm 

CHILD  P> 

CAN 
kPPLY 


\*. 


**«- 


Ready  fin* 

COLOURS  - 
EXQUISITE. 

SURFACE- 
LIKE  PORCELAIN. 


For  Chairs,  Tables,  Stools,  Cans, 
Doors,  Dados,  all  Surfaces  of  Wicker, 
Wood,  Metal,  Glass,  China-Ware,  &c 

Sold  tverywhert  in  Tins,  post  frte,  is.  6d  S*  ys. 


From  ASPINALL'S  ENAMEL  WORKS,  London,  S.E 

36  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  the  Firm- 

FRY'S     COCOA. 


TRADE    MARK. 

PRY'S    PURE    CONCENTRATED    COCOA. 

Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  scientific  process,  securing  extreme  solubility,  and 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  cocoa. 


Sir  0HABLB8  A.   CAMEBOH,  MJ).— 

"  I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  welL  It  is 
•  -specially  adapted  to  tho«e  whofic  digestive  organs 
arr  weak,  and  I  stroni^ly  recommend  it  as  a  substitute 
for  tea  for  young  persons." 


W.  H.  R.  STAMLET,  ILD.— *'  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  rich,  delicious  Cocoa.  It  is  hiirhly  con* 
centnted.  and  therefore  economical  as  a  family  food. 
It  is  the  drink  /ar  exctlltnce  for  children,  and  {rives 
no  trouble  in  making." 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  a  Sannple,  and  a  Copy  of  Testinnonials. 

^^xPE  mah^        BUMSTED'S 

TABLE     SALT, 

^8  snpplitb  iti  Per  Slajtstg, 

AND 

SEA  SALT  for  HOT  and  COLD  BATHS. 

Please  note  the  Trade  Mark. 


38.   KING   WILLIAM   STREET.   E.C. 


H.M.  to  Face  Matter  at  End 


REYOLUTIONl 

^    In  the  Price  of  TEA.     •=^ 


Barber  &  Companfl 

ABE  NOW  ENABLED  TO  OFTEB  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

A  Good,  Pure,  Pungent  Leaf  Congo, 

NAMED  ' 

PACKOO!! 

Superseding  anything  hitherto  offered  at  the  Pric/. 

2h  lb.  Sunplet  sent  ¥n9,  per  Parcel  Post,  for  SAO;  M  lb>-.  < « > 
6i  lira..  9/8 ;  8i  Ita.,  12/6 ;  10)  llM..  16/6 ;  to  any  Poet  Town  ti 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Channel  lalanda. 


Cheques  to  be  crossed  London  and  Westminster  Baat 
Postal  Orders  from  1/6  to  10/6  may  now  be  had  for  One  Peooy 
from  all  Post  Offices. 


BARBER  &  COMPANY, 

274,  Regent  Circus,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
61,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

AND  t 

xoa,  Westboume  Grove,  W.  42,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W.  I 

King's  Cross,  N.  The  Borough,  London  Bridge.  | 

BRIGHTON— Z47,  North  Street.     BIRMINGHAM— Quadrtnt     I 

LIVERPOOL— 1.  Church  Street.      MANCHESTER— 93,  Marfet  St  j 

BRISTOL— 38,  Com  Street.  PRESTON- Pishergate. 

HASTINGS— Havelock  Road  and  'Robertson  Street.  | 


CHAMPION'S 


VINEGAR 


IS    PURE. 


RIDGEs 


IVIIX^I^IONS 

or  Children  have  been  brought  up 
exclusively  upon  RIDGE'S  FOOD, 
whfn  i hey  could  not  thrive  on  anything 
else. 

RIDGE'S  FOOD  has  the 

|]L«£bi«^est     S  £L  1  ^ 

of  any  Infant's  Food  in  the  World. 
Gives  Health.  Strength  and  Comfort  to  Old  and  Young. 
Dr.  RlDGB'li  FOOD  U  sold  by  CliemUls  aad  Orecers  eTerywIiere. 

Refuse  all  ImUatione.    Pamphlet  poet  free  on  application, 

Bdanufactory:  RIDGE'S  ROYAL  FOOD  MILLS,  London,N. 

"CHOLLET'S  JULIENNE." 

Vegetables  and  Herbs  for  Julienne 
Sirups,  Ac. 

Sold  in  1  lb.  Packets  by  all  respect 
able  Grocers. 


'•©••^•^ 


Note  Trade  Mark  and  beware  of  Spurious  Imitations. 

DEARDEN'S  LATEST  IMPROVED  VALANCE  SUSPENDERS 
Oft  IRON  AND  WOODEH  BEDSTEADS,  &c 

m-^  ^  **Such  a   very  useful  invention."— L«</>  Corre- 

tpondent. 

**  Worthy  of  every  lady's  notice,  so  extremely 
simple  and  easily  arranged."— H^«/4o»'s  Ladies* 
Journal. 

*'  Gives  every  satisfaction.**— L4iljf  Correspondent. 

No  Tying.  Pinning  or  Sewing  on.  Valances  put  on 
or  removed  instofUly.  Complete  2/0,  of  General 
Furnishers,  Ironmongers,  &c.,  or.  Wholesale  of 
M.  A.  Dbarden,  Patentee,  Doncaster. 

Sample  sent/ru  for  3/9  to  any  place  in  the  Untied  Kingdom. 


A    WONDERFUL    MEDXGINEI 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


Are  universally  admitted  to  be 
WOBTH  A  amSEA  A  BOX 
for  Bilioos  and  Nenrou*  Disorders, 
such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddi- 
ness, Fulness  and  Swelling  after 
Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushinss  of  Heat, 
Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  ot 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurry. 
Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed 
Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensa- 
tions. &c.  The  first  dose  will  pve 
relief  in  twenty  minutes.  This  is 
no  fiction,  liar  they  have  done  it  in 
countless  cases.  Every  suflferer  is 
earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Puis,  and  they  will  be  ac- 
knowledaed  to  be  worth  a  Guinea 
a  Box.  For  Females  of  all  ages 
these  Pills  are  invaluable.  No 
Female  should  be  without  them. 
There  is  no  Medicine  to  be  found 
to  e^ual  Beecham's  PUls  for  re- 
moving any  Obstmction  or  Irregu- 
larity of  the  System.    If  uken  ac- 


BEECHAirS  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  m 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  A 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


cording  to  the  Directions  given 
with  each  Box,  they  will  soon  re- 
store Females  of  all  ases  to  sound 
and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  Thousands  who  have 
tried  them  and  found  the  benefits 
which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomauch,  Impaired 
Digestion,  and  all  Disorders  of  the 
Liver,  they  act  like  "  Magic,"  and 
a  few  doses  will  be  found  to  work 
wonders  upon  the  most  important 
organs  of  the  human  machine. 
They  Strengthen  the  whole  Muscu- 
lar System,  restore  the  long-lost 
Complexion,  bring  back  the  keen 
edge  of  Appetite,  and  arouse  into 
acuan,with  the  Rosebud  of  Health, 
the  whole  physical  energy  of 
the  human  frame.  These  are 
facts  testified  continualljr  by  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  Society ;  and 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  to 
the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is, 
Beecham's  Pills  have  the  LaigMt 
8ala  of  any  Palant  Medloliie  In 
tlw  World. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


BOX.| 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  PUS 


BEECHAM'S  nUS 


Full  IMrMtlone  gtveB  wilk  cadi  B«x. 

Prtptred  only  6y  Thomas  Bbkcham,  SL  HtUn^s,  UMcaskirtf  mnd  sold  In  all  Dntfpi^ 
and  PaUnI  MeHjcmB  Dealrr^  nervwhert  in  Boxes  !■.  Ikd.'mtut  tM.  9ifl.  tMck.  _ 


I  J.  G0LLI8  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE 


^OUGHSj 

j^STHMAj 

3RONGHITIS. 

niR.     J.     OOLIilS     BROWNE'S 
^  OHIiOBODYNS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Browns  (late  Army  Medical 
itaff)  DISGOVSBSD  a  RSMSDT. 
o  denote  which  he  coined  the  word 
3HLOBODTNS.  Dr.  Brown  is  the 
SOUS  INVJBNTOR,  and  as  the  com- 
position of  Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly 
be  discovered  by  Analysis  (organic  subH 
stances  defying  elimination),  and  since 
the  formula  has  never  been  published,  it 
is  evident  that  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  compound  is  identical  with 
Dr.  Browne's  Chlorodyne  muBt  be 
false. 

This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many 
persons  deceive   purchaiibrs   by   false 

representations. 

DB.  J.  COLLIS  BBOWNJB'S 
OHLOBODYNB. 
Vice-Chancellor  SIB  W.  PAGE 
WOOD  stated  publicly  in  Court  that 
Dr.  J.  CoLLis  Browns  was  UN- 
DOUBTEDLY the  INVENTOR  of 
OHLORODTNB,  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliber- 
ately untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it 
had  been  swora  to. 

See  The  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 


GREAT 
SPECIFIC 


FOR 

CHOLEBA,  DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY. 
GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
LONDON.  REPORT  that  it  ACTS  as  a 
CHARM,  one  dose  generally  sufficient. 
DR.  GIBBON.  Arxny  Medical  Staff, 
CalcutU,  states:  '*TWO  DOSES 
COMPLETELY  OUBED  ME  OF 
DIABBHCEA." 

DR.     J.     COLLIS     BBOWNE'S 
OHLOBODYNS  is  the  TBUE 
PATJJATIVE  in 

-M-EURALaiA,  GOUT.  CANCER, 
i-^  TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMA- 
TISM. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BBOWNE'S 
CHLOBODYNE  is  a  liquid 
medicine  which  assuages  PAIN  of 
EYEBY  KIND,  affords  a  calm,  re- 
freshing sleep  WITHOUT  HEAD- 
ACHE, and  INVIGOBATES  the 
nervous  system  when  exhausted. 

DR.     J.     COLLIS     BROWNE'S 
CHLOBODYNE    rapidly    cuts 
short  all  attacks  of 

PILEPSY,     SPASMS..   COLIC, 
PALPITATION,  HYSTEBIA. 


E 


IMPOBTANT    CAUTION.  — The 
IMMENSE      SALE      of     this 
REMEDY   has   given   rise  to  many 
UNSCRUPULOUS  IMITATIONS. 
Be  careful  to  observe  Trade  Mark.    Of 
I    all  Chemists,  u.  j^d.,  2s.  gd.,  and  4s,  64. 


SOLE   MANUFACTURER: 

J.T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  St.,  W.C. 


EIGHT    PRIZE    MEDAL.S   A.WA.RDED. 

GOODALL'S 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIE 


YORKSHIRE   RELISH, 

Most  Dklicious  Sadcb  in  thb  Woui).    In  Bottles,  6«f.,  is.  and  ss.  each. 

GOODALL'S    BAKING    POWDER, 

Tbk  Bbst  in  thb  World,    id,  PackeU ;  6d.,  is^  2s.  and  5s.  Tins. 

GOODALL'S  EGG  POWDER, 

On*  6d.  Tin  is  bqdal  to  ss  Bogs.    In  itU  Packets ;  6<l.,  is.,  as.  and  5s.  Ttai 

GOODALL'S    CUSTARD    POWDER, 

Dblicious  Custabos  without  Eggs.    In  Boxes,  9d„  6d.  and  is.  each. 

GOODALL'S     BLANCMANGE     POWDER 

Dsi^tctous  Blamcmamob  ta  a  pbw  Minutxs.    Boxes.  6d.  and  is.  each.  | 

GOODALL'S  QUININE  WINE,    B.P. 

Bbst  Tonic  tbt  Intboducbd.    Bottles,  6d^  15.  and  as.  each. 

GOODALL'S  GINGER-BEER  POWDER, 

ICakbs  thb  Bbst  Gingbr-Bbbr.    Packets,  yL  and  6d. 

GOODALL'S     BRUNSWICK      BLACK 

For  Painting  Stoves,  Gbatbs,  Iron,  Tin,  Ac    6d.  and  xs.  Beetles.  ( 

GOODALL'S  LAVENDER  WATER,     1 

A  Rich  and  Lasting  Pbrfumb.    Bottles,  is.,  ss.,  5s.  and  los.  6d.  each. 

GOODALL'S   PLATE   POWDER, 

For  Poushihg  and  Clbaning  all  Metals.    Boxes,  6d.,  u.  and  s. 

GOODALL'S  CALF'S    FOOT    JELLY, 

Pure,  Strengthening  and  Palatable.    Bottles,  xs.,  is.  6d.  andts. 

FREEMAN'S  SYRUP   OF   PHOSPHORUS 

NATURE'S  GREAT  BRAIN  AND  NERVE   TONIC. 

SuppuBS  New  and  Rich  Pure  Blood. 

None  now  need  despair  of  Life- With  FSBBMAITS  BTRUP  OF  PBOBPIOKa 
man  majr  easily  add  twenty  years  to  his  life.    Thoosands  have  been  soatdied  froa  tin 
brink  of  the  grave  by  an  early  nse  of  FREEMAirS  8TRUP  OF  PH08PH(ttDS.  In 
most  Extreme  Cases  need  not  Despair. 

In  BottlM  at  as.  OcL.  4b.  6d.,  lis.  and  338.  each. 
Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Patent  Medicine  Dealers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


Proprietors:  GOODALL,    E^ACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  Lee 


IX    GOLD    AND    SILVER    MEDALS, 

NINE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS, 

HAVE   BBEN  OBTAINED  BY 

MRR'SCOFFEE  EXTRACT 

The  Best  in  the  World.    Certified  Pare. 


*efuse  Substitutes  and  use 
only 

LARK'S 'OPTIMUS' 
COFFEE  EXTRACT. 

^old  in  Botties  everywhere. 


USE 

Ciark'^  Coffee  JEztract 

mtkU  SJIVC    aOTtf 

"OPTIMUS" 


Invaluable  for  Garden 

Parties^  Pic^nics,  Balls, 

Suppers,  6*f. 

Equally  good  for  Hot  or  Iced 
Coffee,     Made  instantly. 

Once  used  always  used. 


TRADE   MARK. 

CLARK'S    COFFEE    EXTRACT 

Is  specially  recommended  by  Sir  Chas.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Analyst  for  Dublin,  &c., 
as  the  BEST  ABTICLB  of  the  kind. 

CLARK'S  COFFEE  EXTRACT  has,  after  exhaustive  trials,  thrice 
obtained  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  siven  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  for  Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.  This  honour  has 
never  yet  been  conferred  upon  any  other  Coffee  txtract. 

The  "SANITARY  RECORD*'  says— <* Amoogst  the  most  successful  Coffee  Extracts  is 
that  of  Messrs.  E.  Clark  and  Co.,  who  have  lately  kindly  shown  to  the  writer  their  process 
of  manufacture.  Their  success  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  careful  attention  bestowed  by  them 
upon  the  three  following  points— selection  of  the  best  and  most  aromatic  Coffee  devoid  of 
excess  of  acidity,  production  of  an  extract  without  possible  loss  of  the  highly  volatile  aroma, 
and  freedom  from  any  addition  of  any  substitute  whatever.  The  samples  which  the  writer 
has  seen  manufacturea  and  tested  were  perfect  in  every  way,  and  the  public  favour  which 
they  have  already  aojuired  testifies  to  the  fact.  It  is  evident  that  Messrs.  E.  Clark  and  Co. 
have  been  going  the  right  way  to  work." 

CLARK'S  COFFEEAymCORY  EXTRACT 

For  the  Million.    A  marvel  of  Quality  and  Cheapness. 

Fifty  SmaU  Cups  of  Strong  Coffee  for  Sixpence. 

CLARK'S  COFFEE  ft  CHICORY  EXTRACT  is  prepared  for  those  who  like 
a  little  Chicory  with  their  Coffee ;  is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  finest  French  Coffee. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  CLARK'S  COFFEE  EXTRACTS. 

To  be  obtained  of  Grocers,  Chemists,  the  Principal  London  and  Provincial  Stores, 
&*c.     Wholesale  of  the  usual  Houses,  and. of 

E.    CLARK    &    GO. 

'Optimns'  Coffee  Works,  Queen's  Bd.,  South  Lambeth,  London,S.W. 


A     LUXURY 

i\0    LONGER    UNKNOWN. 


BARBER  &  COMPANY'S 

(SEE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  NONE  OTHER) 

FRENCH  COFFEE 

As  used  in  Paris,  in  its  higfisst  perfection. 

TENPENCE   PER   POUND 

I 
This  is  the  choicest  and  most  carefully  selected  Coffee,  "  roasted  on  the 
French  principle,"  and  mixed  with  the  Finest  Bruges  Chicory. 

2  lbs..  Samples  Tin  in  sent  firee  by  Parcel  Post  for  2s.  4d.; 
6  lbs.,  5s.  6d. ;  8  lbs.,  8s.  lOd.  to  any  Post  Town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands. 


BARBER  &  COMPANY, 

274,  Regent  Circus,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


61,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City, 
il,  Boro*  High  Street,  S.E. 
102,  Westboome  Grove,  W. 
42,  Great  Titehfleld  Street,  W. 

King's  Cross,  N. 
BIBMIKGHAII-Qaadrant, 

New  Street 


■ANCHESTER— 98,  Market  St. 
BRIGHTON-147,  North  St 
BRISTOL— 88,  Com  Street 
PRESTON-104,  Flshergtte. 
UTERPOOL-1,  Chureh  Street; 

and  Minster  Buildings ;  and 

London  Road. 


HASTINGS— Robertson  Street,  and  Haveloek  Road. 


Postal  Orders  from  is.  6d.  to  los.  6d,  cam  nom  k$  obtauuifor  Ont  PemtjttaS 
Post  Offices.    Cheques  crossed  '*  London  and  Westminster r 


ADAMS  &  SON,  ^ 


Manufacturing  and  General 


0\ISE   FURNISHING  IRONMONfiERS, 

KITCHEN     FITTERS, 


BY   APPOINTMENT  TO 

V^er  finajMts  tfie  Atteen  anS  laJSU^.  t^t  ptintt  of  Wiakn, 
57,   HAYMARKET,   S.W. 


BAINMARIE. 


Best  HotMe  in  the  Ti^atle  for 

KITCHEN     REQUISITES,     MOULDS, 

AND 

ALL  THE  LATEST  PARISIAN  NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES 
FOR  THE  CUISINE, 

Special  attetUion  being  given  to  this  DepartmetU. 

QEPOT  FOR  CAPTAIN  WARREN'S  PATENT  COOKING  POTS. 


All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 
TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED  FOR  CASH. 


Illustrated  Catalogrue  forwarded  on  applieation. 
57,     H  A  YIMlLRKiEX,      S.IAT. 


For  the  Year 
of  Jubilee 


BY  THE  AUTHORITY  OF        and  all  Succeeding 

time. 


Her  iBUi\titji  t^e  etuetn. 


Cmprtii  at  InHti. 


BORAX  DRY  SOAP   ism  best 

AXn  MOST  CONVBXIBNT  JFOB  HAILT  USJS. 

"  The  Queen's  Patent  for  Bxcellence."    Highest  Award  in  the  World.    In  Quarter.  HaK. 
and  Pound  Packets.    Quarter  Pound  Packets  Ome  Pkhmy. 


BORAX  EXTRACT  OF  SOAP, 

"  THJB  GREAT  niBT  BXTBACTOB," 

"P  erfection  of  Packet  Soap."    Extracts  all  dirt  immediately.    Under  Her  Majestr's  RoTal 

Patent  for  Utility.    In  Quarter,  Half,  and  Pound  Packets. 
^^^  Quarter  Pound  Packet  One  Penny. 


Borax  Prepara^ 
turns  are  known 
throughout  the  civi- 
lised World  by  this 
Registered  and 
Special  Trade  Mark, 


BORAX, 


Breakfast,  Dtnmr 
Tea  and  Supper 
Services,  Glasses, 
Dishes,  Plates, 
Spoons,  Knivts, 
Forks,  and  all 
other  DoMistic 
Things,  Pure  and 
Sweet. 


BORAX  rr)  STARCH  GLAZE 

Imparts  Enamel-like  Gloss,  and  Rives  Permanent  Sti£fnesa  and  Brilliancy  to  Muslin,  Lace, 
Linen,  Collars,  Cufife,  &c.  In  id.iJidyi.  Packets.  Boxes,  6d,  Full  directions  on  eadu^ 

PREPARED    cALiFORNiAN    BORAX 


•The  Household  Treasure— Pure  Antiseptic.*' 


Specially  Prepared  for  Personal  and  Domestic  Uses.    Manrellous  Purifier,  Water 
Dirt  Ezpeller,  Taint  Remover,  Food  Preserver,  and  Arrester  of  Decai 
In  Packets,  id.,  id.  and  6d.  each.    Directions  and  Recipes  on  each. 


SoSwxx, 


Theae  PreparoHont  are  sold  by  aU  Groeeru  and  Sottp  neaiera. 

Discovery,  Uses,  Recipes,  and  InterestiDg  Papers,  post-free  with  Sample  Packet 
for  Two  Stamps,  direct  firom  the  Works,  PATENT  BORAX  CO.,  lo,  ii,  12, 14  tad 
15,  New  Market  Street,  Birmingham. 

Depot :  101,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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MELLIN'S    FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


ti 


o 
o 


(/) 


OD/ 


Ml 

1/ 


NOT 
FARINACEOUS. 

D5  ^  ^  u.  ed.  &  28.  ed. 

^^g        per  Bottle. 

[^   Q   CO 

^  ^  V 


OQ   "^   Q 


RICH  in  PHOSPHATES 
AND  NITROGEN, 

BEST  ^FOOD 

FOR 

DIFABTS  AMD  INVALIDS. 
MELLIN'S  FOOlK 

FOR  INVALIDS  AND  INFANTS.  > 

II 


m 


CO 


O 

o 


^s 


Co  Co 


IMPROVED  AND  ECONOMICAL  COOERl 


♦••••• »>>•»••♦♦♦•• 


The  Finest  Meat- Flavouring  for  Soups,  r^ 
Sauces  and  Made  Dishes  is 

Llebig  "COMPANY'S" 

EXTRACT  OF   MEAT. 

Use  it  also  for  makingr  deUcious  *'  Aspic  ^  (Meat  Jelly.)  \ 
•••••••••■••••■■■I  / 


See  that  every  Jar  bears 


the  facsimile  of  Justus  Von  Liebig's  signature  t'l 
blue  ink  across  the  label. 

*0*  "  The  soul  of  good  cookery  is  the  stock-pot, 
and  the  best  stock-pot  is  Liebig  'OOMPANrS' 
Extract  of  Meat."  f«m,oate.m. 

Chef  de  Cuisine  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Cookery  Books  free  on  application  to  the 

LIEBIG  COMPANY,  9,  Fenchurch  Avenue.EX. 
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)EWHURST'S  COTTONS  ARE  THE  BEST 

FOB  HAND  OR  MACHINE  USE. 


DEWHURST'S 

SEWING 

COTTON 

l8  Strong,  Euen,  Elastic  and  Free  from  Knots. 


%% 


TRADE    MARK. 

THE  ''THREE  SHELLS "  BRAND. 


DEWHURSrS  COnONS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  PRIZE  MEDALS 

For  General  Exutttnu  of  Quality  whtrever  ExhibiUd. 


Latest  Awards  — 
GOLD  MEDAL-AMSTERDAMj   1883. 
GOLD  MEDAL-CALCUTTA,  1883-4. 
GOLD  MEDAL-ANTWERP,  1885. 


JOHN  DEWHURST  &  SONS, 

BELLE  VUE  MILLS,  SKIPTON. 
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SWINBORNE'S 

PATENT  REFINED  ISINGLASS, 

EXTRA  QUALITY. 

In  1«.  Packets,  and  Patent  Isinglass  in  8d.  Packets,  is  specially  recommesdec 
for  INVAUDS  and  INFANTS. 

(A  little  should  be  taken  in  Tea^  Milk,  or  Broth, ) 


SWINBORNE'S 

PATENT  CALVES'  FEET  GELATINE. 

In  6d.  and  Is.  Packets,  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  for  making 
Jellies,  Blanc-manges,  &c. 


M 


GEORGE  WHYBROW, 

Sote  Manufacturer  of  the  following  Registered  Specialties  : 
"  THE     WARRANTED "     PICKLES. 

Selected  Vegetables — Finest  Distilled  Grain  Vinegar. 

I  «THE     LONDON"     PICKLES. 

"THE   EAQLE"   PICKLES. 

The  South  American  "  DIGESTIVE  "   PICKLE. 

"  Simple,  wholesome  and  pure." — Dr.  Hassall's  Report. 

WHYBROW'8  POPULAR  "RELISH" 

"  AU  the  rage  beiog  now  fcr  cheap  and  popalar  Sauces,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
'  Relish'  prepared  by  Mr.  Georgb  Whybrow,  of  48*  Wellclose  Square,  and  sold  in  neatly- 
got*up  bottles,  at  the  price  of  6d.,  will  command  a  large  sale.  Any  one  who  tastes  the  Sauce 
will  perceive  that  in  the  matter  of  ingredients  it  has  been  carefuUv  prepared,  and  it  has  a 
sharp  piquant  flavour,  which  will  be  found  verv  agreeable.  Like  other  similar  Sauces, 
it  mav  be  used  with  almost  any  description  of  Cold  Meats,  &c.,  and  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
founds  pleasant  accessory."— Tli^  Grocer,  May  nnd,  1875. 

GEORGE  WHYBROW, 

Manufacturer  of  Pickles,  Sauces,  Bottled  Fruits,  ftc. 
Importer  of  Capers,  Salad  Oil,  Castor  OiL 

Established  over  50  Tefirs. 

WELLCLOSE   SQUARE,    LONDON. 
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WORTH   JREMEMBERING 

As  a  Medicine  unequ4tiied  far'  ^Jgir^^^^  :  —  \ 

DR.  SCOTT'S 

BILIOUS  AND  LIYEjR  ?M 

AS  A  GENXRAL  FAMILT  MEI>ICXNZ. 


BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS 

Cored  by  taking  Two  Pills  at  bedtime. 

INDIGESTION,   DYSPEPSIA  AND    WIND 

Cured  by  taking  One  Pill  each  day  before  dinner,  or  every  aighi 

LOSS  OF  APPETITE 

Cured  by  taking  One  Pill  between  breakfast  aad  dinner,  twice  c 
thrice  a  week. 

HEADACHE  AND  DIZZINESS  OF   THE  EYES 

Cured  by  taking  Two  Pills  at  bedtime. 

LASSITUDE  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Cured  by  taking  One  Pill  at  bedtime  until  better,  then  one  or  hrr  / 
occasionally. 

PERFECT  HEALTH 

Can  be  ensured  by  the  occasional  use   of  these  Pills,  as  the^ 
strengthen  the  system. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Can  take  them  with  safety,  as  they  contain  no  Mercury.  j 


Some  unprincipled  vendors,  in  order  to  make  a  larger  profit,  will 
try  to  persuade  you  to  buy  medicine  prepared  by  themselves;  60 net 
do  so,  but  insist  upon  having 

DR.  SCOTT  S  BILIOUS  &  LIVER  PILLS,     | 

wrapped  in  a  square  ^ST^en  package,  and  bearing  round  the  Box 
a  Government  stamp  with  the  name  and  address  :  *'  WILLIAM 
LAMBERT,  8,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross."  These  genuine 
Pills  are  sold  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors,  or  post  fireeforIA 
or  34  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor, 

W.  LAMBERT,  173,  Seymour  Place,  London,  W. 
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Dears' 


Fragrant. 


FRIENDS  FOR  ALL  THE  YEAR  RODHI). 

Sold  by  the  Principal  Druggists  at  home  and  abroad. 

H^  R,  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT'S  CACHOUX. 

At  6d.,  by  Inland  Post.  7d. 

Dainty  morsels  in  the  form  of  tiny  silver  bullets  which  dissolve  in  the  mouth  and 
surrender  to  the  breath  their  hidden  fngnnce, 

JACKSON'S  SAPINE.    RegisUred. 

In  bottles,  at  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.    By  Parcel  Post,  3d.  extra. 

Sapine  is  recommended  as  suitable  for  domestic  use  to  remove  spots  of  Grease,  Oil, 
or  Paint,  from  articles  of  Dress  or  Drapery. 

JACKSON'S  RUSMA. 

^  At  Is.,  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  as  well  as  Stmbum  or  Tan 
from  the  Skin,  without  the  use  of  the  Razor. 

-^ANSBROUGH'S  MetaUic  Nipple  Shields. 

At  Is.  per  pair,  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Sore  Nipples. 


JACKSON'S  FRENCH  LIQUID  GLUE. 

Bottle  and  Brush  at  6d.  and  Is.    By  Parcel  Post  3d.  extra. 

The  Original  Transparent  Cement. 


JACKSON'S  CHINESE  DIAMOND  CEMENT. 

At  6d.  and  Is.    By  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  Article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  ftc. 

JACKSON'S  BENZINE  RECT, 

At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.    By  Parcel  Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil.  Paint,  &c.,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics,  dress  or  drapery; 
gloves,  slippers,  books  and  manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 

JACKSON'S  INCENSE  SPILLS. 

At  6d.    By  Inland  Post  for  7d. 

A  neat  and  antiseptic  fashion  of  Purifying  the  air  of  a  Sick  Room,  and  perfuming 
a  house — one  of  those  rare  cases  of  ancient  custom  and  modern  science 
being  in  accord. 

From  the  Laboratory  of 

THOMAS    JACKSON. 

Strangeways,  MANCHESTBB.  [ 
i8 


1888. 


**  BEST     IS    CHEAPEST    IN    THE    END." 


CHORLTON'S 

STEEL  SPRING 

Bedsteads 


And  MATTRESSES 
Are  made  of  Beat  Steel  and  Iron,  and  are  thoroughly  Reliable. 

32   NEW   PATENTS,  33    MEDALS  AND   DIPLOMAS. 


A  GREAT  VARIETY  of  CHAIN&  WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESSES. 


'  Excelsior,'*  on  Frame  K. 


"  Eastern,"  on  Frame  KK. 


A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  MATTRESS-BEDSTEADS. 


Fitted  with 
I  *  Southern '  Spring 
Bed  Frame. 


Fitted  with  *  Grecian ' 
Chain  Mattress,  fixed 
in  Patent  Bed  Frame. 


Also  fitted  with 
Wire  Webs. 


N.B.— To  find  oneself  lumbered  with  a  Chain  or  Woven- 
WiRB  Mattress  which  has  become  hoBow  in  ths  eentrg  and 
rickety,  owing  to  its  inferior  materials  and  workmanship,  is 
the  (xperi*»"'''»  nf  those  who  have  looted  at  price  be/ore 
quaV'y,  or  have  been  deceived  into  buying  imitations  of  our 
Gooes. 


BEFORE    BUYING.    SEND    POS 

FOF-    III".  TRATLD    CaTALC^.'JI 


All  our  Goods  are 
made  of  the  BEST 
Materials,  and 
bear  this 


TRADK 


miARK. 


IQ 


HANNAH'S    ROSE    DEW. 

Sold  at  aU  Perfumers^  and  Chemists'. 

A  delicate  and  refreshing  preparation,  unrivalled  for  its  efficacy  in  promoticg 
the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  Hair.    Sold  in  2s,  bottles. 

HANNAH'S  ORIENTAL  PLATE  POWDER. 

A  very  superior  Article  for  cleaning  Silver  and  Electro-plate,  and  speediiy 
removing  all  scratches  and  stains. 
>  >.  Guaranteed  Non-Mercurial.    Is,  per  box. 


HANNAH'S  MAGIC  POLISHING  PASTE. 

ly  recommended  for  the  Brilliant  Polish  it  imparts  to  Steel,  Bn 
Tin,  Copper,  Pewter  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.     lOd,  per  pot. 


HANNAH'S  MAGIC  FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Celebrated  for  Cleansing,  Preserving  and  giving  Furniture  a  very 

rich  and  beautiful  appearance,  with  less  than  half  the  labour 

usually  required.      l8.  bottles. 


HANNAH'S  SUPERIOR  BROWNING. 

FOR  ORAVIES,  SOUPS,  &e. 

Invaluable  for  making  and  enriching  Gravies  and  Soups  of  every  description 
with  the  slightest  possible  trouble.     Sold  in  la*  and  J 8*  6€l.  bottles. 

HANNAH'S  INDIAN  SAUCE. 

For  Steaks,  Chops,  Fish.  Game,  Cutlets,  &c.      Sold  in 
lOd.  and  Is,  Sd.  bottles. 

HANNAH'S    BENGAL   CHUTNEY. 

Prepared  from  the  Choicest  Fruit.    Sold  in 
lOd.  and  Is,  6d,  bottles. 

The  above  Artleles  are  sold  at  all  Oroeers*  and  Oil  and  Italian 
Warehouses ;  and  Wholesale  ttom 

S,    S.    HANNAH    &   CO., 

SPRING   STREET,    BRIGHTON. 
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'^o  %  ll.«.  the  flrtnte  of  ^tale0,  Sec.  &c. 


BRAND    &    GO'S 

SOUPS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  INVALIDS. 

POTTED     MEATS, 

Beef,  Ham,  Ton^ve,  Chicken,  Game,  &c. 

BRAND    &   CO.'S 

BEEF     BOUILLON 

A  Nourishing  and  Palatable  Beverage,  mcuU  by 
the  simple  addition  of  boiling  water ^  at  a  cost  of  only 
twopence  per  half 'pint. 


Ca.utionX    BemrAPe  of  ImitAtions. 


SOLE   ADDRESS: 

11,  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET,  MAYFAIR,  W. 
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BRANSON'S 

COFFEE  EXTRACT. 

Report  of  Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAUERON,  II.D.,&o.,Ac.,  President  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Vice-President 

of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain. 

••  I  have  carefully  examined  a  specimen  of  Branson's  Coffee 
Extract  purchased  by  myself  from  an  establishment  in  which  it  is 
on  sale.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  its  preparation  effectual  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  loss  of  aroma  or  flavour.  It  is  a  very  concentrated 
article,  two  teaspoonfuls  making  a  large  breakfast-cup  of  strong  coffee. 

"  I  prefer  using  this  extract  to  having  coffee  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  I  find  the  former  is  altogether  free  from  sediment,  and  in  other 
respects  is  superior  to  coffee  infusion  as  ordinarily  made. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  extract  to  all  who 
Uke  a  cup  of  really  good  coffee. 
(Signed)  "CHARLES  A.  CAMERON," 

JLak  foi? 

ALL80PP8  INDIA  PALE  ALE. 
ALL80PP'8  ENGLI8H  LAGER. 
ALL80PP'8  LIGHT  DINNER  ALE. 
ALL80PF8  LUNCHEON  8T0UT. 

IN  BOTTLE  AND  CASK,  OF  ALL  DEALERS. 

BRE-WED  ONLY  fiY 

S.  ALLSOPP  &  SONS  Limited, 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, 

AND 

61,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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THE   AMATEUR'S   PAPER. 

The  Journal  which,  more  completely  than  nearly  any  other,  is, 
»air  excellence,  the  Journal  for  Amateurs  in  any  branch  of  House- 
leeping.  Domestic  Economy,  Science,  Art,  Literature,  or  other  subject 
>f  General  or  Special  Interest,  is 

THE  BAZAAR,  EXCHANGE  AND  MART, 

1.8  it  not  only  s^ves  interesting  and  practical  Articles  on  them,  but  it 
K.180  provides  an  unrivalled  Medium  for  Private  Persons  Buying,  Sell- 
ng  or  Exchanging  to  the  best  advantage  every  description  of  personal 
property  with  ease  and  expedition. 

Over  305fOpO  Announcements  concerning,  perhaps,  more  than 
SyOOOjOOO  things  for  Exchange,  or  Sale,  or  Wanted,  appeared  last 
year  alone  ! 

For  Buying  or  Selling  Household  Effects  of  every  description 
THE  BAZAAR  is  unrivalled. 

THE  BAZAAR  is  most  useful  to  everyone,  and  if  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  it 

GET  A  COPY  AND  JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


J^riee  2d,  of  all  yewsagents. 


Office:    170,    STRAND.     LONDON. 

JACKSON'S    VARNI8H-8TAIN 


(COMBIMATION) 

For  stftiiiiiig  it  Vaznlsliliig 
liL  One  Operation. 
Old  or  New  Floors,  and  any 
description  of  Wood-work  or 
other  material  capable  of 
being  painted.  Invaluable  for 
the  renovation  of  shabby  fur- 
niture,  &c.  Dries  in  twenty 
minutes  with  a  hard  surfiaoe 
equal  to  French  polish.  No 
unpleasant  smell.  Represent- 
ing Mahogany,  Walnut,  Rose- 
^vood,  Oak,  Satinwood  or 
Hbony  ;  the  latter  is  a  beauti- 
ful Jet  enamel,  and  roost  efifec- 
tive  on  all  materials,  par- 
ti cyLarI]r  ironwork. 


BQttlea,  post  free,  -/g  and  z/i 
Cans 


iif  a,  post  tree,  -/g  and  zA ; 
Cads,  piott  2/-:  qoart,  ^/6;  half- 


g&UaDi  (y-;  Gallon,  lo/- 
and  carriage  free. 

Manufacturers.  T.  S.  JACKSON  &  SONS, 

Varnish  Makers,  199.  BOROUGH   HIGH  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E. 

Or  from  Druggists,  Colo  truuH,  Ironmongers^  S-c,    Established  1853. 
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DOLBY'S    PATENT  ^ 

Beef-Tea  &  Gravy  Extractor. 

The  Arrangement  of  this  most  useful  appera-  s  e  c  t  i  o  m 

tos  is  Boch'tbat  the  heat  maintained  s  ex- 
actly the  right  degree  to  insure  the  **  extrac- 
tion "  of  every  particle  of  nourishment  from 
meat  of  all  kinds,  and  the  result  is  a  true,  rich, 
and  highly  nourishing  gravy,  which  will 
entirely  supersede  the  unpleasant  and  unsa- 
voury preserved  extracts  of  meat  now  ofiten 
resorted  to  for  want  of  a  simple  apparatus  to 
make  rich,  fresh  beef-tea  and  gravies  at  home. 

THB  INNBR  VESSEL  IS  OF  PORCELAIN. 

Sizes,  \i  2,  4,  and  12  pints. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  through  any  respectable  Ironmonger,. 


Th-        —      — 

l^E^^ 

-^' 

J^^^ 

i 

^^^^■■1 

£ 

MANUFACTURERS: 

BRA1>E0RD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Latest  Distinction,  Gold  Medal,  Havre  Exhibition,  1887. 


EDWARDS' 

A  dry  Preparation  or    TiJ}  (IT/1/11  fffTJ  71 

vS.^  ^ ""  iiiiolWjAliiU 

AND 

WHITE  (Vegetable) 

'  Vegetarian  I 

SOUPS. 


A  Vegetarian  PrepaxadoiL 
Sold  by  alt  Oroeers. 

Samples  of  both,  per  post, 
8\d. 

T  One  Hundred  Economical  Recipes  for  the  Preparation 
of  Soups  and  Made  Dishes  with  these  Scape  will  be 
found  in 

EDWAHDS'  ECONOMIC 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  poet-canJ. 
stating  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement,  when  the 
Book  will  be  sent  to  yon  Gratis  and  Post  Frsx. 


COOKERY, 


FREDK.   KfNG  &  CO,  Ltd. 

26,  Waring  Street,  BELFAST ;  3, 4, 5  ft  6,  Camomile  Street,  LONDON 
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BEETLES  AND  CRICKETS 

HOWEVER  NUMEROUS  DESTROYED  IN  A  FEW  NIGHTS. 

DESTROYS 


CKEEP  DRYl 

BUGS!  BEETLES!  CRICKETS! 
HARDEMAN'S 

LOHDON 

BEETLE  POWDEI 

UMIVCIIftAL   INSECT    OKSmOVlH. 

iON-POISOitOUS.    (U^EfiTIUD)    NQH-POtSOMUS.  I 

rftokvti  td.  Sd^  fld.,  U.,  IL  Qd.,  ^Mn  00*^  6i. 


BEETLES, 

CRICKETS, 
BUGS,  FLEAS, 

WOODLICE, 
GREEN   FLY, 

ANTS, 
MOTHS. 


ll]ibiiIkof31b.,61b.aiul71b.TinI>redfferi,6d.an(llB.  Bellowi  FlUed,  Is.  each. 
Soli  by  Chimists,  Ironmongtrs  and  Setdsmen  in  all  Towns  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom, 

DEPOT:  55,  BURY  NEW  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

SAyiTABY  WASHING  AT  MOUE  WITH 

Unrivalled  Labdur-savino 

Prevents  all  risk  of  iniection  inbulred  in  send- 
ing out  clothes  to  be  mixed,  washed,  and  mangled 
with  the  clothes  of  strangers  daring  the  preva- 
lence of  infections  diseases. 

PWoe  £9  15s.,  or  with  Wringer  and 
Mangier  combined,  JdSSe.  Jt  £Sl5e,  Od. 
Lees  lO  per  Cent,  far  ea«h. 

The  strongest  and  best  finished  machine  in  the 
WDrld. 

Saves  Ten  Shillings  every  washing  daj. 

Does  a  fortnight's  Family  Wash  in  four  hours. 

Entirely  dispenses  with  rubbing  and  boiling. 

Standing  room  only  24  inches  square. 

You  need  not  tro^t  to  Advertisement,  the  truth 
of  which  you  may  be  unable  to  judge,  as  Harper 
Twelvctrees'  "VilU"  Washer,  Wringer  and 
Mani^  will  be  sent  for  Free  Trial  (carnage  paid 
both  ways  if  not  approved). 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet, 
**  Why  we  should  Wash  at  Home/*  containing 
much  valuable  practical  experience  sent  postfree. 

BiJUnUt  TWBLyBTBSBS,  Laundry  Bnglneer . 
8;  City  Road,  London. 

1^  PUuu  end  BsiieuUM  free  of  Charge  for 
CombUMy  Fmrui$hmg  Hand  or  Steam  Latrndnee, 
fnt  Sianstens,  Schools  and  Instituijont. 


COOKIIO^G    TO   OPEM'ECTION. 

Cooking  made  Easy  with  the  use  of 
KEEN'S    NEW    SANITARY    PATENT 

VENTILATED  COOKING  UTENSILS. 

Highly  recommended  by  the  "Lancet,"  "British  Medical 

Journal/'  the  "Sanitary  Record/'  "Health/' 

and  Schools  of  Cookery. 

In  Copper,  Steel,  Tin,  Wrought  and  Cast 
Iron,  Enamelled.    , 

A  great  improvement  on  the  closed  covers,  allowing  the 
gases  to  escape,  and  do  not  boil  over.    Give  them  a  trial. 

Enquire  of  yonr  Ironmonger. 


FORD'S    GOLD    MEDAL 

428   MILL 

ABSORBENT    BLOTTINGS. 

Highest  Honours: 

A  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT.  Adelaide  International  Exhibition,  1887. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  New  Zealand  Exhibition.  1882, 

Awarded  for  the  Excellence  of 

PORD';S    428    MILL    BLOTTINGS. 

Jurors*  Remarks ;— "  Very  absorbent ;  will  not  become  hard  or  close;  cdoois 
not  affected  by  climate,  and  are  considered  by  the  trade  as  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  manufactured.  We  consider  them  entitled  to  the  highest  position,  aod 
recommend  a  certificate  of  Gold  Medal.'* 

ESTABLISHED     1800. 

Varieties  .—White,  Fink.  Deep  Fink.  BnH;  Blue^  KauTO  and  Antique  MMxn. 

Treasury  thickness,  38  lbs.,  demy.    Can  be  had  of  any  other  thickness.    Boase 

order  of  your  stationer  Ford's  428  Mill  Blottings. 

The  above  Medals  confirm  the  reliability  of  these  Blottings  after  a  sea  vc^agi  m 
each  case  and  test  of  climate^  and,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  Exportation. 

T9,IZE  MEDAL  LABEL  on  the  BFAM,  &  WATIEM/BE  In  each  SB ££T.  'FORD, UBlUU' 
Wholesale  only  at  the  iXIille. 

T.  B.  FORD,  Snakeley  Hill,  Loudwater,  Hlgrh  Wycombe. 
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JOSEPH   GILLOTTS 

CELEBRATED 

STEELPENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Every  Packet  bean 
the>^  umiie 
Sicnaturs, 


THE  TAM  O'SHANTER  HONES 

ABE  BRAISED  BY  ALL   CLASSES. 

Try  OM  of  tliMe  funoni  Honoi.    Ho 

olumiiy  otl  retinlrad  In  ihAzponlng ;  UM 

water.  Prices,  uncased,  for  Knives,  Raxors, 

Plane  Irons,  Axes,  &c.,  from  9d.  to  It.  61. 

each.  Inneatcases,  lt.6d.,ll.9d.,ai.aBd         ■  —  ■- 

21. 6d.  If  sent  by  post  3d.  extra,  and  4|d. 
for  Joiners'  and  heavy  Hones  at  It.  6d. 
uncased.  To  he  had  at  the  Ironmongers', 
Seedsmen,  Nurserymen,  &c.  If  they  catmoi 
he  had,  write  direct  to 

JOHN  C.  MONTGOMERIE,  HONE  WORKS,  DALMORE,  AYBSHJBE. 

CHAMPION'S 

MUSTARD 

IS    NQI   ADULTERATED. 

_ 


ROSS'S 

Royal       ^^1^    Belfast 

Mm 


GINGER  ALE 


JHELAItlJ  ;. 

'^^^ 

Original    ^^^8*^  Aromatic 

GINGER     ALE 

HAS  OBTAINED 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  WHEREVER  EXmBITED, 

And  u  ncowmiMdid  by  tks  Faulty,  UUkalJoufKoU  and  most  gmimiut  Ansfyt&i 
Ckmists  of  iks  d^. 
SOIiX  MANTTTAOTORY;  BELFAST. 


\ 


f^  Liebid^ls , 


H  k   Delicioas  BevenLJ»«  :y 
Tcmic  iHAde  from   Pon   Wc- 
Liebig's    Extract  of   M«a?  iz-: 
Extract    of    Malt;     Nomtv 
Strengthening,  Stnaabtj^.. 

Flesb-formini^  and  Heak-  r^ 
xtoring ;  suitable  for  the  Rct'n^ 
in  Health  as  well  as  the  la-Jiii  I 

Sttcn^ly  rteommtndtd  by  tht 


K^^l 


WINE 


Important 
Twtlmoalal   from  £.  Kff- 

OVER  ONE  THO08A)(D 

Have  been  received  t<fBi 
Medical  Men. 


54.  Aston  Road,  N.,  Birmimtham,  December  iTtfa,  ittBL 

Dbak  Sims.— I  bog  to  acknowledfe  receipt  of  sainple  of  Toor  **  Bxtrabt  of  Meat  nd  yuk 
Wine,*' also  one  yoo  wnt  a  short  time  back.  I  hare  now  Q«tle  T«W^  FUmH  UklH  &» 
and  as  a  fleth-forminx  and  strenrth-producinK  agent  I  consider  it  MOOad  to  MMi  bdB{ 
•qoallj  nsefol  in  all  forms  of  Debifity.—Yoars  Caithfnllj, 

Messrs.  Couman  ft  Co.  BDwaao  Hopums,  LJLCP.,  L.F.P.S. 

Sold  hj  all  Druggists,  Wine  Merdumts.  lUd  Plttnt  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  UsiiBd 
Kingdom,  m  bottles,  ss.  9^.  and  4s.  6d.  each.  Ask  for  Colbmam's  LzKmtc's  ExTtACt  or 
MxAT  AMD  MAX.T  WiMS,  and  **  see  that  you  cet  it" 

If  there  is  any  dificnlty  in  getting  the  WiAe,  write  direct  to  the  manofikctorers,  who  «> 
forward:  Sample  Pint  Bottle  free  by  post  00  re ^pt  ol  33  stamps, 

n       Doxen  Bottles  n    rail  30s. 

Sole  Manufactupers:  COUMAH  ft  CO.  Ltd.,  St.  Geopje's,  Norwich; 
and  3.  New  London  Stpeet,  London.  E.C. 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  GO.'S 

LIST  OF 

STANDARD   REFERENCE   VOLUMES, 

POPULAR    USEFUL    BOOKS, 

Approved  Educational  Works, 

ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS,  &c. 


Price 

7/6 

Totamt 


THE  BEST  WORK  FOR  SELF-EDUCATORS. 


In  Three  Vob.,  doth  gilt,  each  7«.  6d, ;  half-calf  or  half-morocco,  199^ 
XHS 

UNIVERSAL  INSTRUCTOR; 

Or,  Self-Culture  for  All. 

Complete  Cychpadia  of  Learning  and  Silf-EducoHon^  meeting 
the  requirements  of  all  Classes  of  Students,  and  forming     . 
a  perfect  System  of  Intellectual  Culture, 

WITH  UPWABDS  OF  2,000  XLLUSTRATIGNS. 

Yc%  ^^  enormous  success  which  has  attended  the  publication 
^^  of  Ward  and  Lock's  Universal  Instructor  b  the 
best  possible  proof  of  its  merit  The  work  has,  indeed,  been 
welcomed  both  by  press  and  public,  as  far  surpassing  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted,  not  only  by  the  excellence  of  its 
articles,  but  also  by  the  convenience  of  its  size,  the  cheapness  of 
its  price,  and  the  attractiveness  of  its  appearance. 


''  Tk9  work  is  eaeeeUetU,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet  with 
the  popularity  it  deserves."— Athbn^vm. 

"  The  comprehensive  excellence  of  the  work  is  combined  with  cheap- 
ness.   ....    An  %tndouHed  boan,"-'J>Aiiy  Cmsoniclb. 

"  We  are  auite  sure  that  any  person  who  could  really  master  the  con* 
tents  of  one  volume  would  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
generation.'*— Illustkatsd  London  Nbws. 

*•*  Hundrtds  of  Educational  and  other  youmals  kavo  JlavouraMy 
miewed  the  Universal  Instkoctor,  and  ike  Ptihlithtrs  kavo  roceivod 
nmmerom  letUrt  from  SchootmasUrt  and  othtr  persons  Ustifyin^  to  the 
great  use/ulneu  and  valite  of  the  work. 


WARD,  LOCK  d  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


HIGH-CLASS   BOOKS   OF  REFERENCE. 


Price 

10/6 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  A  Guide  to  Good  Health,  Loii£[ 
Life,  and  the  Proper  Treatment  of  aU  Diseases  and  Ailments.    Edited 
bv  GaoRGB  BzjvcK,  M.B.  Edin.    Aomiimtelj  Dliutmad  with  4fiO 
BUgnkVinffi.    Royal  8ro,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  !€*, 
*' Considerable  is  the  care  which  Dr.  Black  has  bestowed  upon  his  work 
on  Household  Medicine.    He  has  gone  carefully  and  ably  into  all  the  sub- 
jects that  can  be  included  in  such  a  volume.  .  .  .  The  ttarh  is  worthy 
of  study  and  eUtetUion,  and  liheiy  to  produce  real  good,*' — 

AtMKNjBUM.  ' 

T/f£  BOOK  FOX  AMATEURS  IN  CARPBATTXy,  A^. 
EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN   MECHANIC.    Bein^  a  Complete 
Guide  for  Amateurs  in  Housbhojlj)  Carpentry  and  joinbrt,  Obna- 

MENTAL    AND    CONSTRUCTIONAL      CaRPBNTRT     AND      TOINSRT,     and 

Housbholo  Building,  Art  and  Practicb.    WithftDOUtTfiOIlliil- 

trationa  of  Tods,  Prooesses,  Bnlldlngi,  &o.   Demy  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

price  7«.  6d, ;  half-calf;  19s. 

*'  There  is  a  fund  of  solid  information  of  every  kind  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  entides  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  eontplete  *  vad^^ 
meeum'  of  the  eu^eels  upon  which  it  treats."— Tbm  Daily 
Telbgrapk.  

BESTON'S  ILLUSTRATED 
DICTIONARY  OF   THE   PHYSICAL   SCIENCES,    ^ith 

ezplanatoiy  Bngiavlxigs.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Bd. 

Tht  care  and  labour  hestomed  oh  this  nnv  work  has  rendtredit  a  com- 
pUie  and  trustworthy  Encjrelo/mdia  on  tho  subjects  which  it  includes.  The 
latest  discoveries^  improvemeMts,  and  changes  have  been  noticed  and  duly 
chronicled  in  the  various  articles  t  and  no  fains  have  been  spared  to  attain 
at  once  completeness  clearness  ^  and  accuracy  in  every  part  of  the  book,  j 


BEBTON'S  ILL  USTRA  TED 
DICTIONARY  OF  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  POUTICS, 

AND  LAW.    With  explanatory  WoodoaU.    Royal  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

7  s.  9d. 

The  object  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  has  been  to  give  a  compUif 
compendium  of  the  essential  points  in  the  various  subjects  ^  whick  it 
treats.  Each  article  is  complete  in  itself  and  the  general  scheme  has  boon 
so  arranged  that  information  in  any  of  the  departments  can  be  readily 
founds  '  

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
Ward  &  Lock's 
INDUSTRIAL  SELF-INSTRUCTOR  in  the  leading  blanches 
of  Technical  Science  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Procbssbs.    With 
Ooloured  Plates,  and  many  Hnndrads  of  WorklB^  Drawings.  D«> 
signs  and  Diagrams.     In  Five  Vols.,  demy  4to,  d.  giU,  7s.  Bd.  each. 
This  New  Work,  devoUd  to  the  spread  of  Technical  Education,  •^^^ 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Manufactures  and  Construction,  and  m  the 
progress  and  operation  of  practical  Science.    As  a  uuful  and  interesting 
book  for  youths  and  those  engetged  in  self-education,  it  cannot  fail  to  rwcom 
mend  itself  while  it  will  be  found  a  book  of  uuful  reference  to  tke  gemorml 
reader. 

"Promises  to  be  one  of  the  ntost  use^  boohe  ever  issued 
from  the  British  press."— Freeman's  Journal. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourao,  and  New  York. 


"WARD  ft  LOCK'S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES. 


*"*»  1  THE   STANDARD 

I>ICTIOflARXES  OF  LANGUAGE. 


2/6 


6/- 

6/- 
3/6 

6/- 

2/6 
6/- 

6/- 
3/6 

3/6 

21- 

1/- 
2/6 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

21- 

V- 

6d. 
Id. 


Tmb  Cheapest  Derivative  Dictionary  Published.    9s.  Cd, 
WARD    AND     LOCK'S    STANDARD     ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
nit,  marbled  edges,  500  pD.,  »••  6<2.  ;  half-rassia,  69.    Illustrated 
Edition,  cloth  gUt,  Ac  Od. ;  half-roan,  69* 
"The  work  is  brought  well  up  to  date.    .    .    .    AUogether,  for  its 

M»9,  if  wiU  be  found  to  be  Vie  most  complete  popular  IHetUm- 

OTff  of  our  langumge  yet  published,"— Thm  Athen^um. 

BREWERS  ETYMOLOGICAL  &  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  DIFFICULT  WORDS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham 
Brewer,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  or  half-roan,  1,600  pp.,  price  9s» 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICllONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Condensed  bv  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  With  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation or  Classical  and  Scriptural  Names,  ftc.  Royal  8vo,  half-roan, 
Ss.;  Illustrated  Edition,  doth,  6s,  t  ditto  gilt,  7s,  0d,;  half- 
morocco,  lOs,  ed,f  Smaller  Edition,  demy  8vo,  doth,  8s,  ed, 

WEBSTER'S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Coodenaed  and  adapted  by 
Charles  Robson.  Cloth,  price  ;9«.  6d, ;  half-roan,  8s,  6d, ;  Illus- 
trated Edition,  half-morocco,  6s, 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 
^th  Key  by  Longmvir.  8vo,  doth,  SS,  /  half-roan,  6s, 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  En^-Latin  and 
Latin-English.  Additions  by  J.  Dymooc,  LL.D.  Imp.  i6mo,  d.,  8s,  6d, 

NEW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY.  On  the  Bans  of  Nugent  ;  with 
many  New  Words.     Imp.  i6mo,  doth,  8s,  6d,;  x8mo,  half-roan,  2s, 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  NEW  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  300 
pp.,  price  lE. ;  Thicker  Edition,  half.roan,  2s,  6d, 

WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised  Edition,  by  Wiluam 
G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Containing  xo^ooo  mora  words 
than  "Walker's  Dictionary."    Royal  x6mo,'doth,  price  Is, 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  POCKET  SHILLING  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  Charles  Rob- 
son.    Super-royal  aomo,  ctoth,  768  pp..  Is, 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  SHILLING  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 
Containing  Germaa-EngUsh  and  English-Geman,  Geographicsl  Dic- 
tionary, &C.    aoth,9ooppi,  J«.;  half-roan,  J9«. 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY.  Containing 
upwards  of  35,000  Words— nearly  xa,ooo  more  than  any  other  Dic- 
tionary issued  at  the  same  price.    z8mo,  cloth.  Is,  f  half-roan.  Is,  6d, 

WEBSTER'S  SIXPENNY  POCKET  PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised 
Edition,  by  W.  G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.    Strong  doth,  6d, 

WEBSTER'S  PENNY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 
Containing  over  zo.ooo  words.    Price  Id,  ;  or  linen  wrapper,  9d, 


WARD,  LOCK  d  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


QARDBWINQ   BOOK& 


10/6 


6/- 
3/6 

2/6 

1/- 
1/6 

1/- 

V- 

Id. 


THS 


Standard  Gardei^no  Books. 


I 


N£W,  EnLARCBO  AMD  RbVISBD  EDITION.  I 

BEETON'8  NEW  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT. 

A  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  EHtdon,  entirely  Remodelled  and 
thoroughly  Revised;  forming  a  Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Pnctice 
of  Horticulture,  and  a  Complete  Guide  to  Gardening  in  aUitt  Branches. 
ProAuoly  lUiutrated  wltli  Coloured  PlatM  and  600  BasnTlBSi. 
Royal    8vo,  very  handsomely  bound»   cloth   gilt*    bevelled   boanla* 

Bkkton*s  Nkw  Book  of  Garobn  Manacbmknt  is  a  compute  tmd 
txhaustivt  work  om  the  Thwow  and  Practicb  op  Gardbning  tmmiitts 
BruMcAeSt  embodying  Full  and  Detailed  Information  on  every  tmbject 
that  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Art^  letiding  up  from  tka 


preparation  of  any  description  o/ Ground t  to  render  tt  fit  and  tuitaUo 
/or  Horticultural  Purposes,  to  the  Culture  of  every  kind  e/  Fleneer^ 
Fruity  Vegetable^  Uerb  and  Tree  that  is  or  can  be  grown  in  it. 


"The  work  is  exceedingly  comprehensive  ....  appenrmtn 
leave  no  detail  of  the  suS(feei  tHttioui  adequate  treatment.*'— 
Thb  Daily  Tbligraph. 

BEETON'8  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  The 
Original  Crown  8vo  Edition.  Embracing  all  lands  of  informatioo  con- 
nected with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Ordiid 
Houses,  &c  &C.  Illustrated  with  a  larve  number  of  Bnvn^Ylaglb 
Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  price  Ofc  ;  or  in  haU-calf,  109.  6d, 

BEETONS  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING. 
Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  OdlOU«d  PUlOT.  made  aikcr  Original 
Water  Colour  Drawings,  and  Woodouta  in  the  TexL  Crown  Svo,  cioch 
gilt,  price  8s,  ed, 

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  diffcreat 
Branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  With  IllnftrattOBa.  Crown  Svo^ 
cloth  gilt,  price  »s,  6d, 

BEETON'8  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  foU  and  prac- 
tical Instructions  concerning  general  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower 
Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Pests  of  the  Garden, 
with  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Woric  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout 
the  Year.  With  Uluatratioaa.  Post  8vo»  doth,  price  Is,  f  or  doth 
gilt,  with  Oolonred  Platea,  price  Is,  Od. 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravlagl.  Crown  8vo» 
boards,  JU. 

GLENNY'8    ILLUSTRATED   GARDEN    ALMANAC    AND 

.Tlngi 


FLORISTS*  DIRECTORY.    Published  AnnuaUy.  with 

of  the  Year's  New  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  List  of  Novelbcs. 

Special  Tables  for  Gardeners,  Wrinkles  for  Gardenecs,  Alphabetical 


Engra^ 
afNovt 


Lists  of  Florists,  &c.  &c.    Demy  Svo,  price  Is, 

BEETONS  PENNY    GARDENING    BOOK. 
post  free,  I  )^<^ 


Price  Id.; 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  C0.»  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 


PriM 


2/6 


ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS.   Cloth  gUt.  2s.  60. 

1  All  About  Cookery.    A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes. 

2  All  About  Everything.    A  Domestic  Encyclopaedia. 

3  All  About  Gardening.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

5  The  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Dlfnoultles  In  Read- 

ing, Wridng,  and  Spelling.    Also  in  cloth  plain,  price  9»» 

6  All  About  Book-keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7  All  About  Etiquette.  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,and Families. 

8  The  Mother's  Home  Book :  A  Book  for  her  Own  and 

her  Childrai's  Management    Illuatrated. 

9  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 
ID  The  Dictionary  of  Games  and  Amusements.   Bluit. 

11  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.   Containing 

upwaids  of  a,ooo  Articles.   Proftudy  Illustrated. 

12  The  Cookery  Instructor.    By  Edith  A.  Barnktt. 

13  The  Enquirer's  Oracle ;  or,  What  to  Do,  and  How  to 

Do  lu    niuttrated,    (Also,  boards,  »•,) 

14  Good  Plain  Cookery.    By  Author  of  "  Little  Dinners." 

15  The   Letter-writer's    Handbook    and  Correspon- 

dent's  Guide. 

16  Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-Keeping.     By 

Mrs.  EuoT  Jamb.   Illustratad. 

17  Our  Domestics:  Their  Duties  to  Us  and.  Ours  to  Them. 

By  Mrs.  Eliot  Jamu. 

18  The  Ladles'  Dress  Book ;  or.  What  to  Wear  and  How 

to  Wear  it.    By  E.  A.  Barnbtt.    Illustrated. 

19  The  Household  Adviser.     Containing  5,000  Items  of 

Valuable  Information  for  every  Householder. 

20  Health  and  Diet ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Food  and  Drink. 

By  Dr.  Robbrt  J.  Mann.    Illustrated. 

21  The  Bible  Student's  Handbook:  An  Introduction  to 

the  Holy  Bible.    With  Maps. 

22  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  (Handbook  of).    Illiist. 

23  Artistic  Furnishing  and  Home  Economy,    must 

24  How  to  Make  Home  Happy,  and  Hints  and  Helps  on 

Every-day  Emergencies. 

25  The  Secret  of  Success;  or.  How  to  Get  On  in  Life. 

26  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.    By  One  of  Themselyes. 

27  The  Modern  Housewife ;  or.  How  We  Live  Now.    By 

Annib  Thomas. 

39  Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary.    Illuatrated. 

40  Beeton's  British  Gazetteer.    Half-roan. 

41  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    Half-roan. 

42  Beeton's  Counting  House  Book.     A  Dictionary  of 

Commerce  and  Ready  Reckoner.  


WARD,  LOCK  d  CO.,  London,  Melboome,  and  New  York. 


NBBDLBWORK  BOOKa 


ItIC6 

7/6 


1/- 


6(2. 


10/6 

5/- 
51- 

v- 


Standard  Needlework  Books. 

BEETON'8  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  ConsistiDgof  670 
Needlework  Panenu,  with  fiill  Dacriptions  aad  Instinctioa*  u  to 
wotkiag  them.  Every  Stitch  Defcribed  and  Kt^raved  with  th« 
ataost  accunkcy,  and  the  Quantity  of  Material  reqimite  for  ca^ 
Pattern  stated.     Crown  8vo,  Oolh  gill;  gilt  edges,  tiricc  7t,  Sd. 


" 


SHILLING     NEEDLEWORK    BOOKS. 


1  Tatting  Patterns. 

2  Embpoidepy  Patterns. 
4  Knitting   and    Netting 

Patterns. 


6  Guipure  Patterns. 

7  Point  LjLoe  Boole. 


NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Imperial  rtimo,  onuoneiital  wrapper,  price  tfd.  each. 

1  Berlin  Wool  Instructions.    With  i8  lUustxatioiis. 

2  Embroidery  Instructions.    With  65  Illustrations. 

3  Crochet  Instructions.    With  ^  Illustrations. 

SYLVIA'S   Needlework   Books. 

Crown  8vo,  fancy  booidt,  profusdy  Ilhutnited,  price  1«.  eads. 

1  The  Child's  Illustrated  Fancy  Work  and  Doll  Book. 

2  Sylvia's  Lady's  Illustrated  Lace  Book. 

3  Sylvia's  Book  of  Ornamental  Needlework. 

4  Sylvia's  Illustrated  Macrame  Lace  Book. 

5  Sylvia's  Art  of  Church  Embroidery. 

6  Sylvia's  Book  of  Monograms,  initials,  &c. 

7  Sylvia's  Illustrated  Crochet  Book. 

ART  NEEDI.EWORK.  With  full  Instnictioos.  Demy  4to, 
doth  silt,  or  in  polished  wood  covers  Jf  0«.  tfdL  With  nuay  OnrtgBl 
and  rour  Folding  SupplomontS. 

THE  LADY'S  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY  FAIR  BOOK.  With 
364  niUtraUonB.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  silt,  gilt  edges,  price  ^«. 

LADY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK.  Uni- 
form.   Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  S», 

Bazaar  and  Fancy-Fair  Books. 

Crown  8vo^  nncy  wxsppcr,  price  X9«  each. 

1  Sylvia's  Book  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs. 

2  Sylvia's  New  Knitting,  Netting,  and  Crochet  Book. 

3  Sylvia's   Illustrated    Embroidery   Book. 

4  Sylvia's  illustrated  Book  of  Artistic  Knicknacks. 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  aad  Mew  Hoik, 


RBPBRBNCB  BOOKS  FOR  THB  PBOPLB. 


Price 


V- 


51- 
3/6 

1/6 


6(2. 


BEETON'S 

National  Reference  Books. 


Strongly  bound  in  doth,  price  One  ShiUinff  e«ch. 
fTkau  marktdtkus  •can  be  had  cloth  gilt,  ^riet  la,  6d,} 

i  Beeton'8  British    Qazetteer:   A  Topographical  and 

Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2  Beeton'8  British  Biography :  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  AcGCtsioo  of  Geofge  III. 

3  Beeton'8  Modern  Men  and  Women:  A  British  Bio- 

gntphy,  from  the  Accession  of  Geoige  III. 

4  Beeton'8  Bibie   Dictionary :    A  Cyclopaedia   of   the 

Geography,  Biegnphy,  Nanatives,  and  Truths  of  acriptuxe. 

'5  Beeton'8  Classical    Dictionary:   A   Cydopaedia   of 

Greeic  and  Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  &c. 

6  Beeton'8  Medical  Dictionary :  A  Guide  to  the  Symp- 

toms and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Illnesses,  and  Diseases. 

7  Beeton'8  Date  Book:  A  British  Chronology. 

8  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.    Containing  Ex- 

planations of  the  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business. 

9  Beeton's  Celebrities  of  the  Age :    A  Biography  of 

Men  and  Women  of  Note. 


Tegg'8  Readiest  Wages  Recl<oner.    Fcap.  folio,  doth,  Sm. 
Profit  and  Discount  Tables.    For  the  use  of  Traders  in 

their  Purchases,  Sales,  and  taking  Stock.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  8*»  6d* 

Showeii's  Tradesmen's  Calculator.  New  Edition,  u,  ed. 


WARD&  LOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SERIES  OF 

SIXPENNY       MANUALS. 


1  Beaton**  Complete  Letter- 
Writer  for  Ladies. 

a  Beeton'e  Complete  Letter- 
Writer  for  Gentlemen. 

3  The   Language  of    Flowera. 

4  The  Poetry  of  Flowere. 

5  WebeteKe   Ready  Reckoner. 

7  Weteter^PoeketDlotlonapy. 

8  New  Letter-Writer  for  Lovwv 

9  Practical  Cookery  and  Eco- 

nomical Recipes. 
XI  Beeton's  Sixpenny  Washing 

Book.    For  26  Weeks, 
za  Don't :  A  Manuad  of  Mistakes 

and  Improprieties. 

13  CommonBlundere  In  Writing. 

14  Common  Biundere  In  Speak- 

ing. 
xs  Stop!    irHty»rmwitk"J>on'T." 


X7  DIecrimlnatel    Uni/trmwitk 

"Don't." 
x8  English  as  she  Is  Wrote. 
19  Ingglish  az  she  \z  Spelt. 
ao  Ward  and  Look's  Pleture  ABC. 
ax  Tegg'a  Readleet  Reckoner. 
33  Quide  to  rile  de  Jereey. 
33  Beeton's  Sixpenny  Cookery. 
94  The  Great  Irish  Queetlon. 
a<  Russian  Advanee  on  India. 
30  Beeton's  Cottage  Cookery. 
37  McPhun's  Pocket  Gazetteer. 
»8  Beeton's  Popular  Song  Book. 
39  Beeton's     Favourite     Song 
30  How  to  Save  Money.    [Book. 
3X  Small  Savings;  and  How  to 

maktf  the  most  of  Them. 
3a  Beeton's  SIxpenny.Spelllng. 
33  Merole    Sunshine's   Picture 

ABC. 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  CO.»  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


POPULAR  SHILLING   MANUALS. 


Price 


V- 


WARD.  LOCK  AND  Ca'S  UNIVERSAL  SERIES  OF 

SHILLING    USEFUL    BOOKS. 


I 


1  Beeton'8  Shilling  Cookery  Book.    With  CoHL 

2  Beeton'8  Shilling  Gardening  Book.  Folly IllastnUed.  i 

3  Beeton'8  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for   Ladies  and   i 

Gentlemen.  .      , 

4  Webster's    Pocket    Dictionary    of    the    English 

languace.  ' 

5  Beeton'8  Ready  Reckoner.    With  many  New  Tables. 

6  Beeton'8    Pictorial    Spelling    Book.      With    many 

Illustrations. 

7  Beeton's  Family  Washing  Book.   For  Fifty-two  Weeks. 
9  Beeton's  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  ProfiL 

13  Webster's    Book-keeping.      Embracing    Single    and 

Double  Entry. 

14  The     People's     Housekeeper:      Health,     Cookery, 

Clothet,  &C.  &c. 

1$  Ward  and  Lock's  Pocket  English  Dictionary. 

16  Ward  and  Lock's  English  and  German  Dictionary. 

18  Complete  Etiquette  for  Ladles. 

19  Complete  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

20  Complete  Etiquette  for  Families. 

21  Mrs.  Warren's  Economical  Cookery  Book.    lUust. 

22  The  Etiquette  of  Modern  Society. 

23  Guide  to  the  Stock  Exchange.    Revised  Edition. 

24  Tegg's  Readiest  Reckoner  ever  Invented. 

25  The  Bible  Student's  Handbook. 

26  The  Complete  Shilling  Self-Instructor. 

28  Speeches  and  Toasts:  How  to  Make  and  Propose  them. 

29  Ward  and  Lock's  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

30  Grammar  Made  Easy :  The  Child's  Home  Lesson  Book. 

31  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.    TUuttratad. 

32  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

33  The  Pocket  Map  of  London,  and  32,000  Cab  Fares. 

34  Beeton's  Recipe  Book.    Uniform  with  Beeton's  Cookery. 

36  Walker  and  Webster's  English  Dictionary. 

37  HolidayTrlps  Round  London.    Profusely  Ulxutratad. 

38  The  Holiday  Companion,  and  Tourists  Guide. 

39  Ward  and  Lock's  indestructible  ABC.  Illuttrated. 
39AWard  and  Lock's  Indestructible  Alphabet. 

40  Doubts,  DIfncutties,  atid  Doctrines.    G&anvillb. 

41  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  niostrsted. 

42  The  Dictionary  of  Every-day  DIfnculties. 

43  Webster's  Illustrated  Spelling  Book. 

44  Beeton's  Book  of  Songs.    New  and  Improved  Edition. 

45  The  Human  Body:  Its  Structure,  Functions,  and  Design. 
47  M'Phun's  Universal  Gazetteer.    Pocket  size. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melboorne,  and  New  York. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Price 

^1- 


Universal  Sbribs  of  Useful  Books — continued. 

48  The  Art  of  Swimming.    By  Captain  Webb. 

49  Elementary  Carpentry  and  Joinery.    257  lUnsts. 
50. Ornamental  and  Constructional  Carpentry  and 

Joinery.    37 1  Illostrations. 

51  General  Building,  Art  and  Practice.    224  Illusts. 

52  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.    By  Anthony 

Tbollopb. 

53  Victoria  and  Tasmania.    By  Anthony  Trollops. 

54  South  and  West  Australia.    By  Anthony  Trollopb. 

55  New  Zealand.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 

56  Cobbett's  English  Grammar.  New  Annotated  Edition. 

57  Cobbett's  French  Grammar.   New  Annotated  Edition. 

58  How  to  Pass  Examinations ;  or, The  Candidate's  Guide. 

60  Professions  and  Occupations:  A  Guide  for  Youths. 

61  Common  Blunders  In  Spealdng  and  Writing. 

62  Ahn's  First  Lessons  in  German. 

63  Original  Readings  and  Recitations.    (<'  Prince  "  and 

numerous  others.)    By  Miss  H.  L.  Childb-Phmbbrton. 

64  Westhall  on  Training.    (Pocket  size.) 

65  India's  Danger  and  England's  Duty. 
65AThe  Irish  Problem  and  England's  DIfnculty. 

66  Moody's  Tailcs  on  Temperance. 

67  Intoxicating    Drinks:    Their    History    and    Mystery. 

KiKTON.    (Also  in  cloth  Rtlt,  1«.  tfd.) 

68  The  Poetry  of  Flowers.    With  Illustrations. 

69  The  Language  of  Flowers.    Witli  Illustrations. 

70  Watts's  Short  View  of  Scripture  History. 

71  Moxon's  Penny  Readings.  Edited  by  Tom  Hood. 

72 Vol.  2. 

73 Vol.  3. 

74  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars :  Elementary  Astronomy. 

75  Tables  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

76  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  One  of  Themselves. 

77  English  Grammar  for  Self- Learners.   L.  T.  Smith. 

78  Improvement  of  Modern  Dress. 

79  Shakespeare's  Complete  Worlds.    Cloth  binding. 

80  The  Book  of  Recreation  and  Amusement. 

81  The  Magic  Lantern  :  Its  Construction  and  Management. 

82  Carpenter's  Dictionary 'of  Synonyms. 

83  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  By  Thomas  Dvnman.  Revised 

and  Completed  by  Chapman  Tombs,  F.I.C,  F.CS     x^s  Illusts. 

84  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Thomas  Dunman. 

RcTised  by  CmapmamJonbs,  F.I.C.,  F.CS.    165  lUustratioiu. 

85  Webster's  bngiish  Dictionary.    Complete.    420  pages. 
80  Life  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany. 

87  The  Elementary  Writing  Book  for  Self- Instruction. 

88  The  Progressive  Writing  Book  for  Self-instruction. 

89  The  Model  Writing  Book  for  Self-instruction. 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York. 


ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


Price 
3/6 

2/6 
2/- 
2/6 
1/- 
2/6 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 
6d. 

6(Z. 

6d 

6(2. 

6d. 


6d. 


THE 

Standard  Etiquette  Books. 

THE  MANNERS  OF  ROUTE  SOCIETY;  or,  Eticjnctte  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Eater- 
fiaininf ,  and  TravelUns,  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  : 
with  Hints  on  Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Affairs,  ftc.  Crown  Bro, 
elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  8s,  6d,  /  cloth  gilt,  9a.  €€L  ;  ckth,  ;9«. 

THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY.  By  One  of 
Themselves.  A  Complete  and  Modem  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dixanen, 
Weddii^,  At  Homes,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Vititiiig,  Precedence,  &c. 
Crown  8vo»  cloth  gilt,  price  j9«.  6iL  ;  in  wxaiq;>er,  Jf«» 

ALL  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE;  or,  The  Manners  of  PoUtc 
Society :  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families ;  Courtship,  Coiremon- 
dence.  Carving,  Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Room,  Marriage,  Parties,  RidiQCc 
Travelling,  Vbiting,  &c.  ftc.     Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  jm.  Sd» 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.  A  Guide 
toVisidng,Entertaixung,aDdTravd]iog;  with  vahsable  Hints  on  genend 
Conduct.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  lM» 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN.  A 
Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toflette,  and  the  BeU  Room ;  with  valnable 
Hinu  on  general  Conduct.    Post  8vo,  doth,  Ic 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  FAMILIES.  A 
Guide  to  Canvertatioo,  Parties,  Travd,  and  the  Toilette:  with  Hints 
on  Domestic  Affairs.    Poet  8vo,  doth,  1m, 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MODERN  SOCfETY.  A  Guide  to 
Good  Manners  in  every  possible  situation.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  1m, 

DON'T :  A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Improprieties  more  or  less 
prevalent  ia  Conduct  and  Speech.    Fc^v  8vo,  linen  covers,  6d^ 

STOP  !  A  Handy  Monitor  and  Pocket  Consdenoe.  A  Com- 
panion Volume  to  "  Don't."    Fcap.  8vo,  linen  covers,  &dm 

DISCRIMINATE!  A  Manual  for  Guidance  in  the  use  of 
Correct  Words  and  Phrases.    Fcap.  8vo,  linen  covers,  6d, 

COMMON  BLUNDERS  IN  SPEAKING.    Fcap.  8vo,  linen 

wrappers,  (Sd. 

COMMON  BLUNDERS  IN  WRITING.  Fcap.  8vo,  linen 
'wrappers,  <fd. 


THE  *'HOW»  HANDBOOKS. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cbth,  gilt  edges,  price  tf  d.  each ;  or  in  wrapper,  8dm 

1  The  Bali  Room  Guide ;  or,  How  to  Dance. 

2  How  to  Woo ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Mamage. 

3  How  to  Dre88 ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet 

4  How  to  Dine;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

5  How  to  Manage;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Household, 

6  How  to  Entertain;  or.  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7  How  to  Behave ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

8  How  to  Travel ;  or,  Etiquette  for  Ship,  RaU«  Coach*  or 

Saddle. 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  CO.,  London,  Melboome,  and  New  York. 


APPROVED  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


CAPTAIN    WARREN'S    PATENT 

EViERYBODY'S   COOKING   POT. 

-'^^''—^  UTILITY  I    LUXURY! 

ECONOMY  I 

UTILITY  :— So  compact  that 
meat  and  two  kinds  of  vege-  . 
tables  can  be  cooked  simultane- 
ously in  one  vessel. 

LUXURY:— The  nourishing 
juices  and  nutritious  pro- 
perties are  conserved  in  all  their 
l^urity  and  richness. 

ECONOMY:— Effects  a  saving 
of  two  ounces  in  the  pound, 
or  I2.J  per  cent.  Also  renders 
burning,  scorching  and  smoking 
impossible. 

GENERAL  HUTCHINSON'S  PATENT 

COFFEE    URN    &    CAFETIERE. 

UTILITYI    LUXURYI 
ECONOMYI 

UTILITY:— The  most  simple 
and  efficient  Coffee  Maker 
yet  invented.  Prices  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes. 


the 


I  berry, 


ECONOMY :— Perlect  infusion, 
and  the  liquid  may  be  served, 
even  to  the  last  drop,  pure  and 
bright. 


Prices  free  on  application  to  Furnishing  Ironmongers  in  Town  or  Country. 
Sole  Manufacturers  (Wholesale  only)  : 

fiENRY  LOVERIDOE   ft  CO.,  Wolverhampton. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 

HIS  HAJCSTY  (    1 


MANUFACTUREIIS  ^mm^^gtM^  \    \ 

TO  ^"iSaS^S^       TMEKWQOftheiEUUI«,        \ 

NCR  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.     CmQHBBI^  ^^^^ 


THE    GRAND    PRIZE,' 

{8p004ml  GMd  JVMaI  and  IHpimtmm  mf  Ummmmr) 

TIM  HighMt  DIstlnetien  th«  Exhibltloffi   eoMid  eoffi«ir,  aittf   th*  «n«y  -OKMB 
PRIZE"  ilvttii  to  tiM  Biscuit  TNid«»  wn*  «w«f>tf«d  to 

IIUIITLEY  St  PALf^lEeS;, 

^iji.'^fuit  Hlivnufacfurn-.y. 
READING  AND  LOITDON, 

Thm  /oOoHTltHF  ^ing  the  foTMM  o/f&o  ^ttmr^  : 

**  Maisoa  hors  ligne,  coooae  da  Monde  enCier  pour  son  Immense  Prodootiaa 
et  pour  1  Excellente  Qiuditi  de  aes  Produits.*' 

**  Unrivalled  Houae,  knoim  thnraghoat  the  World  for  its  enormous  prodoctiQa. 
and  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  maaufactures.'* 


Awmrds  gknu,  Car  TMwlti  to  aay  Iwyltuli  BooBe  wen 
HUHTUnr  *  PALKSBl^  at  the  ffoOowiair  BxlilMtloAs.  -  for 
txMOMM  of  Quality.'' 

Lima,  1872.  !  Paris,  1867. 

Vienna,  1873.  .    |  Anisterdain,  1869. 
Paris,  1855.  «  Lyons,  1872. 

Santiago,  1875. 
International  Health  Szhibition,  London,  1884,  Gtold  MediL 

ALSO  THE 

DIPLOMA  OP  HDKOUB  (twloe  OMftexod)  *  the  OOU)  MEDAL  of  tlio  "KottoMl 
kMA&mj  Of  Agxlenltort.  Mannlkctana  and  OomaMreo."'  Paiia. 


London,  1B5L 
London,  1862. 
Ha^re,  1668. 


These  Biscuits  are  made  of  the  finest  materials ;  and  from  their  great  variety 
of  Shaoe  and  flavour,  acknowledged  Superiority  of  Make,  and  fine  keeping  qualities, 
they  have  obta.ined  a  very  extensive  and  increasing  sale  in  England,  on  tbe 
Continent,  and  in  the  various  markets  throughout  the  WorlcL 

They  are  packed  in  patent  air-tight  soldered  tins,  to  open  withont  cottifig  tke 
tin.  conuintng  one  pound  and  upwards ;  also  in  Casks  and  Boxes,  to  meet  the  cos- 
veaiencc  of  the  Trade  aad  Shippers. 

yy.TlTY  &  PALMEK?'  BISCUIT:^.  &c  .  m.vj  '^^  ..nuriiiE,!  .a  t),  F-icd-i  I'/::fi 
W.'.ribi  uscnm.  Gr'-.ui?,  Ac,  in  the  ULitel  £ii\cxlri^    us..  .  !fic  .^  L.- -t^ 
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